The Trials of a Congressman’s Wife 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Senators and Representatives in consid- 
erable numbers demonstrate by their 
Wide use of newsletters, tape recordings, 

Columns in newspapers the impor- 
tance they place on a well-informed elec- 
torate. In this highly vocal era, no op- 
portunity is overlooked to reach the 
Public eye and ear. All this, we know, 
pa we are living in the heyday of 
5 public- relations counsel. Although 

© May criticize sharply the way he at 
employs his arts, he is, after ali, 
3 making use of the very new and 
FY old techniques placed at his disposal. 
pla am sure these counselors would ap- 
kere enthusiastically the use of one of 
the Oldest methods of communication, 
letter, as used by Anita Ullman, the 
wife of the new Representative 
Se the Second District of my home 
te 1 8 3 ALBERT C. ULLMAN. 
e t campaign thousands of 
and pin this vast district came to know 
ie € the lady who was always at her 
vall s side as he drove through the 
plates: Mountains, and high desert 
DO us which separate the centers of 
en in eastern Oregon. 

. Ullman was at all times alert and 
of the ve to the interests and thinking 
band's Wives and mothers in her hus- 
thees trict. That is illustrated by 
Written cinen interesting letter she has 
Scribes to her friends. In it she de- 
tails tpcenkly and sincerely the de- 
fully a t only a wife and mother can 
family. PPreciate—of transplanting a 


lowa Crtsident, the editor of the Wal- 
of Ente tY Chieftain, Gwen T. Coffin, 
terprise, Oreg., published this letter 


in 

ask ne issue of Thursday, March 21. I 

in the ous consent that it be printed 
The Appendix of the Reconp. 


k being no objection, the article 
2 Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
follows: 
OF Concressman’s Wire REVEALED BY 
Tis Chane Mas. AL ULLMAN 
eftain believes that many friend 
& y friends 
wit Ant nenen Al. ULLMAN and Mrs. Ullman 
Wifec the observations of a Congressman's 
estin n activities at Washington, D. C. inter- 
man d. The following letter from Mrs. Ull- 
tells of her busy schedule: 


Washingt 

n after a long hard trip across the 
United States with the children We drove 
came As southern route. The children be- 
arrivè het and were happy to finally 
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The first week in Washington we stayed at 
the Francis Scott Key Hotel. Finding a 
house was a big problem, but we finally 
rented a furnished house in Arlington, Va., 

across the Potomac River from Wash- 
ington. It is very conveniently located and 
it is easy for Al. to drive to the Capitol. 
Kenneth has only 2 blocks to walk to Taylor 
Elementary School and Anita Jo has only 6 
blocks to go to get to Stratford Junior High. 

There are several nice children in the 
neighborhood about the same age as Wayne, 
so he has plenty of playmates. When we 
have snow, the children have fun sledding 
on the rolling hills in the area. 

This is a very friendly neighborhood and 
we feel lucky to have found such a homey 
atmosphere so far away from home. The 
children miss their dog, Lassie, and Poncho, 
our burro, Both are in good hands though. 
Lassie is with the children's grandparents, 
the E. R. Curfmans, of Baker, and Poncho is 
with the Joe Updegraffts at their lovely little 
ranch at the edge of Baker Valley. 

Kenneth loudly protests being away from 
his friends and teachers in Baker. He was 
thrilled to get letters from his friends there. 
He is corresponding with them and has also 
written a 10-page letter to his teachers in 
Baker. Kenneth was devoted to all of them 
and it will take some time for him to get 
adjusted to living without them. 

Anita Jo misses her friends but adjusts 
more easily than Kenneth—but then she is 
older and more understanding. She corre- 
sponds with her friends back home and has 
received newsy letters from them. 

We have rented a spinet piano and the 
children are taking piano lessons. Anita 
Jo is continuing her band work with the 
clarinet and will be taking a trip with the 
band soon to the historic town of Williams- 
burg, Va. 

MANY ATTRACTIONS 


The children and I are going to make a 
special effort to take advantage of all the 
music recitals and symphonies available here 
in Washington. I was pleasantly surprised 
to learn that so many good recitals and sym- 
phonies are free. Many of these recitals are 
held in the Library of Congress and the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. During the summer 
months, the United States military bands 
perform on the steps of the Capitol. When 
Au is unable to take us to these functions, 
the children and I plan to just get on a bus 
and go anyway. 

It is a big treat when the children get their 
daddy to take them to the National Airport 
to watch the planes land and take off. How- 
ever, this treat is limited to Sunday after- 
nons as that is the only free time AL seems 
to have. 

The city of Arlington has an official wel- 
come wagon to greet newcomers to their 
town. The wagon lady visited me and gave 
me four tickets to the National Symphony 
to be conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
the British conductor, 

One of our neighbors invited me to lunch 
the other day and served a typical southern 
lunch—black-eyed peas. They were quite 
delicious and she was kind enough to give 
me her recipe. It is easy to prepare—just 
boil the black-eyed peas with a piece of ham 
bone for about 3 hours. Just before they are 
done, put in a pod of hot green pepper and 
a finely chopped onion. When ready to serve 
pour a little vinegar on the top. This dish 
should be served with either cracklin’ 
bread or cornbread and always with 


buttermilk. This makes a perfect southern 
meal and is certainly different from any- 
thing I have eaten out West. 

A quaint custom here is the big George 
Washington Day sales in the downtown 
stores. It is really fantastic and hard to 
believe. People wait in line all night some- 
times in order to be first in line for some big 
bargain such as a 99 cent typewriter, a $1.98 
washing machine, a 39 cent radio, etc. 
Some pack a lunch pail, bring coffee in 
thermos jugs, wrap themselves in woolen 
blankets and settle down for the night at 
the front door of the store of their choice. 

I miss so many of the conveniences I had 
at home in Baker. I especially miss my 
clothes dryer and my clothesline. At just 
hasn't had time to put up a line for me yet. 
I miss my refrigerator there too. The one I 
have here won't keep ice cream and the 
children love it so. 


BUSY SCHEDULE 


AL's average lunch while at work is a 
corned beef on rye sandwich with a glass of 
buttermilk. He sometimes is unable to get 
lunch until 2 p. m. However, he does eat 
a good breakfast before leaving for the office 
at 7:30 a. m., but sometimes he has dinner 
meetings and does not get home until 
around 10:30 or 11 p. m. 

At and I knew there would be “black tie“ 
affairs here in Washington that we would be 
required to attend, but little did we think 
we would be confronted with one the first 
week here. The Board of Trade gave a din- 
ner to welcome the incoming Senators and 
Congressmen and their wives. Neither AL 
nor I had formal clothes with us and had to 
rush downtown to get them. At ordered a 
tuxedo and asked the salesman to have it 
delivered to the hotel. He stressed to the 
salesman that he wanted a complete outfit 
so that he would have everything he needed. 
The salesman was very efficient and sent 
along the tux, shirt, socks, studs, handker- 
chief and cumberbund. Everything was fine 
until Au started dressing, then he discovered 
the salesman had failed to send along sus- 
penders. At had none with him and had to 
send out a frantic call for a last minute 
accessory. I had to buy a formal dress and 
evening slippers for the occasion, 

Our first week in Washington was a merry- 
go-round. I had visited Washington before 
but it wasn't quite like this. I gained a 
lifetime of experience the first few days in 
how to read maps, shop for clothes on a 
minute's notice, look for and move into a 
house, enroll the children in school, buy 
groceries, etc.—all of this was sandwiched 
in between a round of official functions that 
kept us stepping lively. 

One day in particular was a busy one. At 
8 a. m we attended a special service at the 
National Presbyterian Church to observe the 
opening of the 85th Congress. When we 
arrived at the church, we were surprised to 
find the area overflowing with policemen 
and row after row of Cadillacs. The place 
was alive with Cabinet members, Senators, 
Ambassadors, and VIPs. President Eisen- 
hower sat about six rows in front of us. 
It was a very inspiring service and an expe- 
rience that I will never forget. After the 
service, the audience stood until the Presi- 
dent had left the church. 

Al took us to the hotel and rushed away 
to the Capitol in preparation for the swear- 
ing-in ceremony. Al's administrative as- 
sistant, Charles Serns, picked us up and 
took us to the Capitol for the occasion. 
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Kenneth had left earlier as he had been 
chosen as an honorary page for the day. 
Co: n Esra Green's son, having 
been so honored when his mother was sworn 
in, graciously offered to show Kenneth the 
ropes, Capitol police checked our creden- 
tials about a dozen times before we reached 
the gallery. The room was brightly lit for’ 
the television, radio, and press. Anita Jo, 
Wayne and I sat in the gallery and looked 
down to the floor watching Al and Kenneth. 
I was so proud of Kenneth as a page and 
Teel it was a great honor for him, I was 
especially proud of my husband because I 
know better than anyone just how. deeply 
he feels about being a Member of Congress, 
We were all so proud of our daddy. 

After the swearing in was over, At drove 
us back to the hotel, we packed our belong- 
ings, and drove to our new house. We had 
exactly 30 minutes to spare before leaving 
for the National Women's Press Club dinner. 
We spent the first 15 minutes resting and 
the next 15 minutes finding a grocery store 
and buying food so the children could have 
their supper. However, one of the neigh- 
bors, being a Navy family and globetrotters, 
80 to speak, understood our predicament and 
graciously offered to feed the children, 

The dinner was attended by Ambassadors, 
Senators, Congressmen, television artists, 
radio commentators, and press correspond- 
ents. 

Next, on January 5, was the special joint 
session of the Congress. Tickets were at a 
premium and each Member of Congress was 
allowed only one ticket. Consequently, I 
had to leave Kenneth and Anita Jo at the 
Smithsonian Institution to browse around 
for 2 hours while I attended the joint ses- 
sion. I did take Wayne with me and held 
him on my lap. He had been having trou- 
ble with a tooth and wasn't feeling too well 
sò slept most of the time. (Oh, yes, during 
all the rushing around, we had to find a good 
dentist for Wayne and have his tooth 
pulled.) I had a good seat (No. 40 in row 2), 
just five seats over from Mrs. Eisenhower 
and Mrs, Nixon, I had just been seated when 
I noticed the Members on the floor looking 
up to the gallery and applauding. I turned 
around just in time to see Mrs. Eisenhower 
come in and be seated. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt sat immediately in front of me. See- 
ing Wayne asleep in my arms, she said maybe 
he didn’t agree with the proceedings. I 
shook hands with her and thanked her for 
coming to Oregon during the campaign. 
Mrs, Roosevelt is very gracious. 

The ceremony was very impressive. 
Speaker Sam Raysurn came in first, then 
the Vice President, then the Senators came 
in by pairs, as did the foreign diplomats, Sw- 
preme Court Judges in their robes, and the 
Cabinet members. Each group was an- 
nounced loudly by the Doorkeeper of the 
House as they came through the door. Then 
the President of the United States came in 
and was given a standing ovation. 

My sister, Evelyn, came to visit us from 
Detroit and attended several of the inaugura- 
tion affairs with us. It was certainly nice 
seeing her again. 7 

We attended a brunch given by Senator 
and Mrs. Neuberger in honor of Governor 
and Mrs, Robert Holmes. We were pleased 
to be able to attend this particular function 
because we are very fond of both Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Holmes. 

King Saud's visit to the United States 
caused quite a flurry here in the Capital. 
Newspapers carried full details of the official 
functions in connection with his visit. 
However, I witnessed an unofficial scene that 
was quite amusing. I happened to be pass- 
ing a lingerie counter in one of the big de- 
partment stores downtown when I noticed 
two of the King’s aides buying lingerie, 
‘They were interested in only the bright col- 
ors, buying a bright red filmy gown and 
matching negligee. I didn't wait to find out 
what else they bought—I didn't quite dare. 
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We have had the pleasure of being enter- 
tained at the homes of Senators KEFAUVER, 
NEUBERGER, and Morse. They are our very 
best friends here and we enjoyed visiting 
with them. They informed us that all the 
new Members and their wives are given a big 
rush the first month or so to welcome them 
to Washington and after that things settle 
down to normal. 

We have attended several different 
churches here, but of course will keep our 
membership at the Baker Presbyterian 
Church. That is home. We attended a serv- 
ice conducted by Episcopal Bishop Angus 
Dun at the Washington Cathedral. When 
completed, this will be the sixth largest ca- 
thedral in the world and the second largest 
in the United States. Next Sunday we plan 
to visit the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. This is an old historic landmark in 
Washington and the illustrious Peter Mar- 
shall was once pastor of this church. You 
may recall the movie of his life based on the 
book A Man Called Peter written by Mrs. 
Peter Marshall. 

I hope I haven't bored you to death with 
all the detalls of the Uliman family. I am 
looking forward to hearing from you often 
and will have to depend on you to keep me 
informed of what you and your family are 
doing and the local happenings there. 

With best regards from the entire family, 

Sincerely, 
ANITA ULLMAN, 

ARLINGTON, VA. 


Rapid Recovery of Western Germany 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most startling aspects of 
the past decade has been the rapid re- 
covery of Western Germany following 
the destruction of World War II. 

This recovery was well summarized by 
Charles Lucey, distinguished commen- 
tator for the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers, in an articlé which appeared last 
Saturday. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

West GERMAN MIRACLE 
(By Charles Lucey) í 

(Most talked about of the postwar eco- 
nomic miracles is the comeback of Western 
Germany. It’s a phenomenon that has fur- 
rowed the brows of world statesmen and 
trade experts. In the following dispatch, 
Charles Lucey examines at close hand the 
strides which have marked German achieve- 
ment—after a second disastrous war defeat in 
a generation.) 

Bonn, March 28.—West Germany's recovery 
is aptly called the miracle of postwar Europe. 

Twelve years after this whipped country 
crawled out from under the bomb ruins, its 
economic forward march is so rapid it is get- 
ting out of step with most of the world ex- 
cept the United States. Only Japan offers a 
Parallel. 

West Germany is reclaiming markets all 
over the globe. 

Its export sarnings so much exceeds pay- 
ment for what it buys abroad, it is 
its neighbors’ gold and dollar reserves. 
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It is directing its home economy with 
discipline and skill, 

Its currency has held more stable in terms 
of purchasing power than that of any major 
nation. 

In February, West German exports totaled 
more than $650 million, a one-third gain 
in a year. Surplus of exports over imports 
for that 1 month was almost 875 million. 
In 1956, West German exports were valued 
at almost $8 billion, a margin over imports 
of $750 million. 

The symbol of the German comeback is the 
little Volkswagen, competitive now where- 
ever autos roll. A half million or so will be 
made this year, half of them for export. 
Germans here at home may wait 6 months 
to get one. Last year German auto exports 
totaled about $750 million. 

Germany's machinery exports were run- 
ning at twice the rate of auto sales abroad. 
Electrical equipment, chemical products, tex- 
tiles, optical and precision goods were in- 
creasing overseas money earners. 

From bitter experience Germany knows the 
horrors of runaway inflation, so the pressure 
has been constant and relentless to hold 
prices and wages at home in check. 

Living standards still are substantially be- 
low those of the United States worker. In 
many cases the German makes only as many 
deutschemarks as an American makes dol- 
lars—and it takes 4 marks to make $1. Aside 
from sausage he may have meat on his table 
only three times a week. 

But the living standard is rising. Most 
Germans dress well, many even expensively 
in the larger cities. Auto ownership is in- 
creasing. 

The contrast with Communist East Ger- 
many is striking. East Germans have made 
a comeback, also, but not to match West 
Germany. Thousands of them continue to 
thwart Communist border controls and 
escape into the West. 

What factors are behind the West German 
miracle? 

United States aid was important—about 
$3,500,000,000 was pumped in here. Calling 
in the first postwar mark and establishing a 
stable currency were vital. 

Germany's own belt-tightening shows in 
the fact it has poured back into plant in- 
vestment more than $1 of each $5 of profits. 

Letting the intensely competitive German 
have his head in a largely free economy has 
been a. factor. There is state pressure 
against inflation and tax inducement to 
plow profits back into plant, but tight ration- 
ing and price controls were given up long 
ago. 

Germany's rebuilt modern industrial plant 
permits high productivity. 

The average industrial workweek is more 
than 48 hours, compared with about 40 in 
the United States and other Industrial 
nations. 

Here is a testimony to West German 
stability: 

Since 1949 West German mark has lost only 
53 percent of its purchasing power, The 
American dollar has lost 13.2 percent; the 
British pound 29 percent; the franc nearly 
32 percent; the Italian lire 22 percent; the 
Swiss franc 7.3 percent, 


Federal Security Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago I referred to the work which 


1957 


the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is doing to carry out the provisions 
of the Federal securities laws for the 
protection of the investing public in the 
securities markets of this country— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 21, 
1957, pages 2113-2117. 

The proper functioning of our Nation's 
securities markets is vital to the success 
of our free-enterprise system. 

I mentioned the great activity in the 
capital markets, and the problems the 
Securities and Exchange Commission is 
coping with, in policing those markets. 
I called the attention of the Senate to 
the address which the Chairman of the 
Commission, J. Sinclair Armstrong, had 
delivered on February 20, 1957, before 
Be New York Society of Security Ana- 


Recently the Commission and its key 
Staff members have participated in a 2- 
day briefing conference on securities 
laws and regulations under the auspices 
of the Federal Bar Association, in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs. This is the third such briefing 
Conference in recent years. At the first 
Such conference, in the summer of 1954, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana, Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Who at the time was chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and who is now the ranking minority 
Member of that committee, was the prin- 
cipal guest speaker. 

These briefing conferences have at- 
tracted hundreds of lawyers, accoun- 

ts, representatives of business organ- 
izations, and brokers and dealers, and 
of the public, and provide an 
important medium for the dissemina- 
tion to those who are subject to regula- 
tion of information from the Commis- 
Sion about the requirements of the laws 
and regulations, and the work of the 
Commission in carrying out the policies 
of the Congress expressed in the Federal 
Securities laws. The members of the 
Commission and its staff are to be com- 
mended for their participation in these 
efing conferences, and the Federal 
Association is to be commended for 
ring them in cooperation with the 
Bureau of National Affairs. 
In opening the conferences, Chairman 
rong, of the Commission, delivered 
an address which summarizes many of 
the present-day accomplishments of the 
Capital markets in providing for indus- 
from the savings of our people, enor- 
y amounts of money needed for in- 
estment capital purposes, and also 
Drob of the accomplishments of and 
which , faced by the Commission, 
the au is entrusted by the Congress with 
riti tion of the Federal secu- 
th es laws in providing to investors and 

e public the protection intended by the 
ngress in those laws. 
sine Subcommittee on Securities, of 

ch Iam $ 2 and of which the 

or Senator from Ohio, 

5 Prank J. LAUScHE, is chairman, 
owner atly inquired into the subject of 
Fel Tship of shares of American corpo- 
to see toop orele financial institutions 

E what extent problems are posed 

e Commission in administering the 
eral securities laws. In my opinion, 
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a great deal more study is needed of this 
difficult subject, and the Subcommittee 
on Securities will require the continued 
cooperation of the Commission in our 
efforts to determine whether new legis- 
lation may be needed. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address delivered by Mr. J. 
Sinclair Armstrong on this occasion be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I advise the Senate I have received 
from the Public Printer an estimate that 
there would be involved a cost of $179.67. 
I nevertheless ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CURRENT OBJECTIVES AND PROGRAMS OF THE 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


(Address by J. Sinclair Armstrong, Chairman, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, be- 
fore the briefing conference on securities 
laws and regulations sponsored by the 
Federal Bar Association in cooperation 
with the Bureau of National Affairs, New 
York, N. Y., March 28, 1957) 

I am particularly pleased that the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission and key 
members of our staff have been invited to 
participate again here today in the briefing 
conference on securities laws and regulations 
sponsored by the Federal Bar Association in 
cooperation with the Bureau of National 
Affairs. It is always most helpful to us to 
discuss our objectives and problems with 
practitioners in the legal and accounting 
professions, representatives of industry and 
others whose day-to-day business brings 
them into close contact with the statutes 
we administer. These conferences provide 
an excellent forum for the interchange of 
ideas which enables all of us to do our jobs 
more effectively. 

In tackling our problems it is only natural 
that there will be differences of opinion or 
of approach between the Commission, its 
staff, and yourselyes as representatives of 
the securities industry and the business 
community as to the administrative methods 
and procedures and business practices or 
conduct with which we all are concerned. 
But we all share one common interest—the 
investor. If you or we fail to serve the 
investor, or serve him badly, our country 
is the loser. 

Our fluid capital markets and our well- 
organized machinery for accumulating vast 
sums of the sayings of our citizens have no 
equal anywhere in the world. At no time 
in the Commisison's experience, have capital 
market flotations and market trading activity 
reached as high levels as those witnessed in 
recent years. This tremendous upsurge has 
taken place in a relatively short period of 
time. For example, the dollar amount of 
securities registered under the Securities Act 
of 1933 increased by 75 percent from 67.5 
billion in the comparatively recent fiscal year 
1953 to $13.1 billion in the fiscal year 1956. 
During the 1930's the average dollar amount 
of securities registered fell below $1 billion 
in some years and from 1945 to 1950 the 
amount averaged $4.5 billion a year, 

The aggregate market value of all stocks 
traded on all national securities exchanges, 
which never exceeded $100 billion before 
1946, except briefly in 1929, increased from 
$111 billion on December 31, 1950, to $265 
billion on December 31, 1956. The dollar 
value of securities that changed hands on all 
securities exchanges in the calendar year 
1956 totalled $35.1 billion, more than double 
the total of $16.7 billion reported for 1953. 
It is believed that similar increases occurred 
in the over-the-counter market, although 
unfortunately no statistics are available, 
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The value of the gross national product 
totaled $412 billion in 1956 as com with 
$345 billion in 1952 and $104 billion in 1929. 

The latest survey of investment intentions 
conducted jointly by our Division of Trad- 
ing and Exchanges and the Department of 
Commerce indicates that businessmen plan 
to spend $37.5 billion on new plans and 
equipment in 1957, an increase of 6.5 per- 
cent above the previous all-time high 
reached in 1956, and 30 percent above the 
total of $28.7 billion for 1955. 4 

Where will business get all of the money 
it needs to finance this expansion? New se- 
curities offered for cash in the United States 
in 1956 totalled $11 billion, another new all- 
time high. A survey conducted by our Divi- 
sion of Trading and Exchange indicates that 
businessmen presently intend to sell 6 per- 
cent more corporate securities in 1957 than 
they did in 1956. 

But not all of the proceeds of these securi- 
ties goes into plant and equipment, because 
securities previously issued are constantly 
being retired through sinking funds and 
serial maturities and for other reasons. As 
a result, the net additions to capital from 
sales of new securities in 1956 reached 
another alltime high of $8.5 billion, or ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the total require- 
ment for the year. The balance of the money 
needed to pay for these expenditures and to 
finance a small increase in working capital 
during the year came from retained earn- 
ings, depreciation accruals and temporary 
bank borrowing. 

We are so accustomed to reading about 

in the billions, that the full mag- 
nitude of the capital formation process that 
goes on in this country year after year may 
pass unappreciated or unnoticed. Up to the 
outbreak of World War II an offering of as 
much as $100 million in new securities in 
one operation was a rare instance. Today, 
a $100 million bond or stock offering is rather 
commonplace. In the past 5 years our busi- 
ness corporations made 29 separate bond 
offerings, each one of which amounted to 
more than $90 million with aggregate pro- 
ceeds of $5.9 billion. Eleven were in amounts 
ranging from $200 million to more than $690 
million and they produced $3.7 billion of 
capital. American Telephone successfully 
sold at competitive bidding another $250 mil- 
lion of debentures just the day before yes- 
terday. 

If we look over the record of stock offer- 
ings in the last 2 years, we find 4 offerings 
ranging in amounts of $131 million to $857 
million. Two of these were nonunderwritten 
rights offerings to shareholders—the other 
two had conventional underwriting. 

Recently our Commission had occasion to 
ascertain the total amount of stocks and 
bonds issued and sold by private business 
organizations in several of the larger coun- 
tries of Western Europe. We found that the 
aggregate sales of these securities in the 
United Kingdom, West Germany, Holland, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, and Switzerland in 
1956 amounted to somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $2.5 billion—a rather striking 
comparison with the $11 billion of corporate 
securities sold for cash in this country in that 
year. 

Capital formation is tremendously im- 
portant to the economy of ourcountry. You 
cannot have capital formation without will- 
ing investors. Capital is formed only by 
the voluntary cooperation of the public, and 
the work of the Commission in administer- 
ing the Federal securities laws is one of the 
essential factors giving the public confidence 
in the integrity of the capital markets. 
‘There is nothing in these laws which is de- 
signed to impede the raising of capital. 
If well administered, they will help, and not 
hurt the capital formation process. 

As a matter of orientation at this point, 
let me first state briefly the objectives of the 
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Congress expressed in the statutes which 
we administer. Collectively and colloquially, 
we speak of them as the Federal securities 
laws. They were enacted in the years 1933 
through 1940 and were intended to provide 
to public investors in new issues of corporate 
securities offered and sold in interstate com- 
merce and in the issues listed and traded on 
national securities exchanges certain basic 
business and financial information about the 
corporations issuing them. These laws were 
also designed to provide regulation of the 
exchange markets so as to insure free, fair, 
and open orderly markets; to provide a limit- 
ed degree of regulation in the over-the- 
counter markets; to provide corporate sim- 
plification and physical integration and con- 
tinued regulation of the financial structure 
of public utility holding company systems; 
to provide regulation of investment com- 
panies to assure adherence to standards pro- 
tective of public investors; and to provide 
against manipulation, pools, rigging of 
prices, insider advantages, and misrepresen- 
tation and fraud in the purchase and sale 
of securities. 

The Commission's responsibility in admin- 
istering these laws is both positive and nega- 
tive in character. Affirmatively, it is our job 
to see to it that the responsibilities of per- 
sons subject to our jurisdiction are assumed 
by them; in other words, that the securities 
laws are complied with. It is the respon- 
sibility of the corporation registering secu- 
rities to state the required information in its 
registration statement and periodic reports. 
It is the responsibility of the person solicit- 
ing proxies in listed companies to state the 
facts required by our rules. The registra- 
tion statement, the proxy statement, and 
other filings are the statements of the per- 
sons filing them, not of the Commission, and 
our job is only to see that the informational 
requirements of the statutes and our rules 
are met. 

It is the public investor that these statutes 
and rules seek to protect, but the protection 
afforded is to put the investor in an in- 
formed position to make his own invest- 
mient devisions, to assure him free and fair 
markets, but not to prevent him from making 
his own investment decisions and certainly 
not have a Federal agency to make his 
decisions for him. It is not our responsibil- 
ity to tell an investor what security to 
buy or sell or which side to vote for 
in a proxy contest. It is not our responsibil- 
ity under the acts we administer to prohibit 
or prevent the purchase of securities, though 
many who charge that we should do some- 


thing to prevent raiding seem glibly to as-_ 


sume that the Congress gave us, or should 
give us, some such power. 2 

The Congress made an extremely import- 
ant legislative decision in enacting the Fed- 
eral securities laws which should always be 
remembered in considering the respective 
responsibilities of the Commission, of the se- 
curities industry, and of the investing public 
and corporations and others subject to these 
statutes. This decision gives emphasis to the 
word “free,” when we use free in describing 
the securities markets and in speaking of the 
free enterprise system. 

The Federal securities laws do not, and I 
hope never will, give the Commission power 
5 pass on the investment merits of securi- 
ties. 

The Commission's basic approach and phi- 
losophy in administering the Federal securi- 
ties laws and in dealing with the problems 
which are presénted to us, was well stated in 
1953 by Ralph H. Demmler, a distinguished 
member of the bar who was then Chairman 
of the Commission, and whom we are most 
pleased to have as a participant on our pro- 
gram this morning. To use his words, “The 
Government should not interpose unneces- 
sary obstacles to the raising of capital.” He 
also emphasized that we should not sacrifice 
any of the essential safeguards for the protec- 
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tion of the investing public which had been 
built up over the years. Rather we were then 
seeking, and we still seek to make these pro- 
grams conform to the statutes and be more 
effective. 

Since the capital markets are not static but 
on the contrary are ever changing, it is neces- 
sary for us at the Commission to be con- 
stantly on the alert to adapt our procedures 
and our policies so as to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the statutes under the conditions 
which we find in the securities markets. For 
the past several years activity and prices in 
the securities markets have reached highs 
unprecedented in the experience of the Com- 
mission: This, of course, is all to the good 
and the achievements in capital formations 
over this period reflect great credit upon the 
securities industry and all who are connected 
with it. 

At the same time, administration of the 
Federal securities laws under these condi- 
tions involves certain problems not present 
in the depressed markets of the thirties or 
under the conditions of war. We have many 
new investors in the securities market. Ac- 
cording to a study made by the New York 
Stock Exchange, the number of people own- 
ing shares in publicly held corporations at 
the end of 1955 was 8,630,000—an increase of 
83 percent since early 1952, with about half of 
this increase occurring in 1955 alone. Clearly, 
many of these new investors are inexperi- 
enced and in particular need of the protection 
of the statutes. 

There has been a marked increase also in 
the number of registered broker-dealers, 
which now exceeds 4,700 as compared with 
3,994 on June 30, 1952. Many of these new 
broker-dealers are likewise inexperienced, 
and some of them have been drawn into the 
business in the hope of making a quick profit 
in the existing market rather than with the 
expectation of establishing a sound business 
based on just and equitable dealings, The 
securities industry organizations, such as the 
registered exchanges and dealers associations, 
have made a valiant effort to audit and in- 
spect their members, and industry coopera- 
tion is a yital part of the regulatory scheme 
to protect the public investor. Unfortu- 
nately, violations have been found in in- 
creasing numbers and increasing magnitude. 

We have accordingly found it necessary 
to step up our enforcement efforts with re- 
spect to brokers and dealers and to expand 
our inspection program. In the current fis- 
cal year we will make more broker-dealer 
inspections than ever before in Commission 
history. We have in recent years tightened 
our net capital requirements for registered 
broker-dealers primarily by increasing from 
10 to 30 percent the so-called balir- 
cut—that is, the deduction from the market 
price of stocks in inventory which is required 
to be made In computing the net capital 
of brokers and dealers. We are insisting 
upon compliance with this rule by registered 
brokers and dealers, particularly in connec- 
tion with underwriting commitments, and 
we do not hesitate to go into Federal dis- 
trict court and seek an injunction when we 
find a broker-dealer operating with insum- 
cient capital. 

Generally, rising markets have created 
conditions favorable to the marketing of 
speculative securities and would appear, un- 
fortunately, to have diminished to some 
degree the caution and prudence of many 
investors. We have found ,that there are 
people who are willing to purchase as un- 
known speculative security upon the basis 
of a telephone call from a stranger. These 
conditions have produced a resurgence of 
old-fashioned boilerrooms. A  boilerroom, 
as I am sure you know, consists of a group 
of fast-talking salesmen assembled in a back 
room somewhere, selling securities by 
fraudulent high-pressure methods over the 
long-distance telephone. We are making 
every effort to stamp out these activities and 
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despite the obstacles which we encounter I 
am optimistic concerning our progress. 

There is another phase of what may be a 
Telated problem which gives us cause for 
concern. I refer to what appears to be an 
increasing effort to avoid compliance with 
the registration requirements of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 in the distribution of securi- 
ties by attempted resort to some of the 
exemptions provided in the statute. The 
problem is related in the sense that a boiler- 
room must have securities to sell and it ob- 
viously does not sell them in compliance 
with the prospectus requirements of the 
Securities Act, and in practically every case 
some exemption from registration is claimed 
for the securities being distributed, but the 
possibility of abuse of the exemptions from 
registration is by no means limited to boiler- 
rooms, 

We must make every effort to see that in- 
vestors receive the protection of the regis- 
tration and prospectus requirements of the 
Securities Act in those cases where under 
the law they are entitled to this protection 
and that exemptions are confined to the 
area in which Congress intended them to 
operate. 

There is, for example, an exemption for 
transactions by an issuer not involving any 
public offering. The Supreme Court has in- 
dicated that this exemption was intended 
for situations where the offerees had access 
to all material information about the secu- 
rity, and accordingly do not need the pro- 
tections of registration. Other relevant fac- 
tors must be considered, including the num- 
ber of offerees, which the Commission in past 
years and at least one congressional com- 
mittee recently felt by “rule of thumb” 
should not exceed 25. We have encountered 
a number of situations where securities 
issued ostensibly in reliance on this exemp- 
tion have in fact entered channels of public 
distribution without any reliable informa- 
tion concerning the issuer being available—a 
result which seems contrary to the statutory 
intent. Similarly, there is an exemption for 
securities which are part of an issue offered 
and sold only to persons resident within a 
State where the issuer is organized and do- 
ing business. This exemption is clearly 
designed for purely local financing which is 
subject to the effective control of the State 
concerned. Again we find securities issued 
in reliance upon this exemption finding their 
way into the interstate securities markets 
without the information called for under the 
Securities Act being supplied. 

A Commission interpretation of long 
standing has provided that no sale, for the 
purposes of the registration provisions of the 
Securities Act, is deemed to occur insofar 
as shareholders of a corporation are involved 
where, pursuant to State statute, there is 
submitted to the vote of such stockholders a 
plan for merger, consolidation, reclassifica- 
tion of securities, or the transfer of assets of 
such corporation in consideration for voting 
stock of the transferor. The underlying 
rationale of this interpretation, expressed in 
Commission Rule 133 under the Securities 
Act, presumably is that in such a case the 
element of individual contract or volition 
which is part of the ordinary concept of a 
sale is not present, as such stockholders re- 
ceive new securities in lieu of the old ones by 
operation of corporation law rather than by 
individual agreement. Recently the Com- 
mission has had occasion to reexamine the 
soundness of this proposition and that ques- 
tion is still under study. ‘This reconsidera- 
tion has brought forcibly to our attention 
the fact that widespread misunderstanding 
exists as to the scope of the rule. There 
seems to be an impression abroad that the 
use of a stockholder’s vote in such a trans- 
action operates to free the securities from 
the registration requirements of the Secu- 
rities Act so that they can immediately be 
redistributed to the investing public without 
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Tegistration. Such an assumption reads 
into the rule something that the Commis- 
sion did not intend. The rule expressly pro- 
Vides that no sale is deemed to be involved 
“so far as the stockholders of a corporation 
are concerned.” It does not afford any ex- 
emption for resale of a security to others. 
The Commission has no power under the act 
to grant an exemption from registration 
Which the act itself does not expressly pro- 
Vide. To the extent that the rule may in 
effect do this, its validity in my opinion is 
Open to serious question. 

Another recent development in the admin- 
letration of the Federal securities laws has 
been the increasing frequency and intensity 
of proxy contests for the control of major 
Corporations. Under section 14 (a) of the 

ties Exchange Act of 1934 the Commis- 

sion is granted jurisdiction to prescribe rules 
governing the solicitation of proxies in re- 
Spect of securities registered on national se- 
Surities exchange. A basic purpose of the 
n's rules under this section is to 

obtain for investors and stockholders the fair 
osure of material facts and to prevent, by 
Seeking relief in the Federal courts where 
Necessary, as the statute provides, the dis- 
semination of false and misleading informa- 
tion. After 2 years of intensive study the 
Commission in aJnuary 1956 adopted a re- 
Vision of its proxy rules designed to clarify 
and make more specific the intent of the 
Tules as they relate to contests for control. 
mg the more important changes made by 
Tevision were to establish for the first 
uniform ground rules governing solici- 
tation prior to the furnishing of a formal 
Statement and to provide specifically 

for the furnishing of detailed factual infor- 
Mation as to participants in contests, both 
the nominees for election as directors and 
those actively participating in their election 
campaign, This includes information about 
identity and background of such persons, 
interest in securities of the corporation, 

and certain other important information, 
Particularly with reference to arrangements 
— Understandings with respect to the acqui- 
tion of securities and the financing of the 
Contest. The revised rules also contain ex- 
amples of statements which may be made in 
heat of proxy fights and which, depend- 
Upon the particular facts, may be mis- 

wi g. The new rules have generally 

Orked well and have been of marked assist- 
ite the Commission in the discharge of 

Statutory duties under the conditions 
Et by hotly contested proxy contests. 
eyer, in recent proxy contests the Com- 
ae has had to use its investigative pow- 
to 8 to obtain and then require 

ts to disclose in their proxy state- 

rep x basic material facts necessary for full 
air disclosure to the stockholders, This 

5 Often had to be done in an atmosphere 

Apparent hostility among various partici- 
— and under circumstances that make 
dimen ten! impartiality in proxy contests 
tees t but vitally important. Also, commit- 
the — Members ot the Congress have for 
rules t time in our administration of the 
forcement ned us to report to them our en- 
ing t activity on a day-to-day basis dur- 
Of the co arly proxy fight, and Members 
ably and have commented both favor- 
pants unfavorably on various partici- 
is 3 on the Commission. I believe it 
ministe aag of a new development for ad- 
Co tion of the law hitherto left to the 
the obia and the courts to have been 
Congress of such close surveillance by the 

during a particular proxy fight. 
48 -a goa problems, will be dis- 
We detail today and tomorrow. 
to meet eee apPy to have the opportunity 
you and to sit down together 
m of our mutual problems, and 
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Statement by Hon. John Marshall Butler, 
of Maryland, on 12th Anniversary of 
Soviet Enslavement of Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on 
March 6 last, 12 years had elapsed since 
the Soviet enslavement of the Rumanian 
Nation in 1945. Through overwhelming 
Soviet military and political pressure, 
Rumania is still occupied by Russian 
troops and is subjected to the suppression 
of all political and human rights, as well 
as to savage economic exploitation. In 
honor of the courageous people of Ru- 
mania, I ask unanimous consent to have 
a statement I have prepared printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


This sad day for 20 million souls, the 12th 
anniv of Romania's enslavement by the 
Soviets on the 6th of March 1945, should 
bring to our minds more vividly the tragedy 
of modern slavery. 

Victim's of Moscow's aggressive expansion- 
ism and of international failures which 
abandoned the eastern part of Europe to the 
absolute rule of the Soviets, the Rumanians 
have proceeded far on the road to calvary. 

The starting point for this Rumanian 
drama was one of the most flagrant and 
brutal examples of interference and seizure 
of a free nation by the Soviets. The two im- 
portant witnesses reporting the circum- 
stances of the seizure, presented in the first 
documents forwarded by the Rumanian 
leaders to the United States authorities—the 
late Genera] Radescu, former Prime Minister 
at the time of the seizure, and Mihail Far- 
casanu, head of the anti-Communist move- 
ment of the national liberal youth of Ru- 
mania—give us a clear picture of what hap- 
pened. In their declarations delivered re- 
spectively in Lisbon, August 26, 1947, and in 
Rome, August 19, 1947, they record the series 
of Soviet overt acts, ranging from press- 
censorship to terror and assassination, aimed 
at bringing the country under the heel of 
their Communist agents. 

a the extremely trying period in 
which I held the premiership,” noted General 
Radescu, “Soviet troops have been indulging 
in looting and were killing people at ran- 
dom. Every morning I used to receive reports 
showing the robberies and assassinations 
perpetrated during the preceding 24 hours.” 

Together with such conditions a Commu- 
nist armed force was built up, while massive 
reductions in the Rumanian y and police 
were arbitrarily imposed. According to the 
order received by the Communist leader 
Gheorghiu-Dej in Moscow in January 1945. 
a direct action for seizing the government was 
undertaken by the Communists on February 
24. They tried to assassinate the Prime 
Minister and take over the administration. 
This Communist coup not succeeding Mos- 
cow sent Vishinsky with full powers to 
forcibly install a Soviet stooge government. 
So, 2 weeks after the Yalta Declaration 
1 of the signatories, Soviet Russia, was 
ruthlessly crushing the independence of a 
country with a brazen display of brute force. 
This is in fact what happened on February 
27, when Vishinsky delivered his ultimatum 
to King Michael. 
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It is to the honor of the Rumanian people 
that, after 12 years of Communist terrorism, 
deportations, slave labor camps, religious 
persecution, and economic bleeding, their 
spirit of resistance is still strongly alive. I 
think it is proper for the Congress to salute 
the fight for freedom of a friendly nation and 
not forget her people's ordeal, 


Report of Grand Jury of Hinds County, 
Miss., Relating to Beatrice Young 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor excerpts 
from a report of the grand jury of the 
first judicial district of Hinds County, 
Miss. Some weeks ago a witness from 
Jackson, Miss., Beatrice Young, testified 
before a subcommittee of the Senate. 
Her testimony seemed to reflect upon 
the administration of justice and the 
conduct of certain officials connected 
with the State of Mississippi. 

There was not time, before the record 
was closed, to investigate the facts in 
that case. But since then an investiga- 
tion has been made by the authorities 
in Mississippi and also by the FBI. The 
result of that investigation is reflected 
in the pertinent parts of the grand jury 
report. I ask unanimous consent that 
those parts only be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

REPORT OF THE GRAND JURY OP THE FIRST 
JUDICIAL DISTRICT or HINDS County, MISS., 
MARCH 1957 TERM 

To the Honorable LEON F. HENDRICK, CIRCUTT 

JUDGE: 

In response to the excellent and informa- 
tive charge of Your Honor, we have sat as the 
grand jury for the first judicial district of 
Hinds County, Miss., for 3 days during the 
week of the first Monday of March 1957, on 
March 12, 1957, and on March 26, 1957. 

* * . . . 

We have given particular attention to that 
portion of Your Honor’s charge relative to 
reports that there have been abuses of pris- 
oners and enforced confessions in the Hinds 
County jail. Such practices, where they pre- 
vail, strike at the very heart of justice, and 
we condemn them unreservedly as crippling 
the operation of courts and the fair admin- 
istration of the law. Although we are lay- 
men and unversed in the processes of the 
courts, we are advised and verily believe 
that our entire judicial machinery, from the 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi down 
through the trial courts, jealously seeks out 
and voids convictions whenever there is even 
any reasonable probability of coercion. 

Wide publicity in the press of the Nation 
has been given to certain events said to have 
occurred in our county jail in which it is 
alleged prisoners were beaten or abused. 
Witnesses and parties said to have been so 
abused have gone or been transported to 
the Nation's Capital and have appeared be- 
fore congressional committees with great 
fanfare of publicity. During the weeks we 
have been in session, we have made a search 
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investigation of these matters and have ex- 
hausted every means or facility at our dis- 
posal to get at the real truth of the matter. 
We feel that a detailed report is in order con- 
cerning at least two of these charges. 

First is the case of one Beatrice Young. 
This witness was transported to Washington 
and caused to testify before a committee of 
the Senate of the United States, and her 
testimony was heralded over the Nation. 
She was carried there to testify in aid of 
pending civil-rights legislation. She told a 
story of being abused in our jail. 

Our painstaking examination shows, very 
briefly, the following to be the facts: The 
sister of Beatrice Young, Etta Jackson, a 
worthy and respected Negro woman, appeared 
at the sheriff's office and informed the officers 
that her 16-year-old daughter, Mildred 
Magee, was being led astray and into the 
path of moral delinquency by her sister, 
Beatrice Young. Seeking to settle the mat- 
ter over the telephone, the officer testified 
he was met by a torrent of cursing, abuse, 
and threats from Beatrice Young. He then 
advised Etta Jackson he could go no further 
without a warrant. The Jackson woman, as 
the record shows before us, went to a justice 
of the peace and made a charge of con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a minor 
against Beatrice Young. The sheriff and this 
officer went to the home of Beatrice Young, 
stated the purpose of their visit and the 
nature of their warrant, and returned her to 
the county jail. They deny any mistreat- 
ment, and we find nothing to support the 
charge made by her of any beating. They 
do say that at one time they were compelled 
to seize her to prevent her doing bodily harm 
to herself. A fine was paid by Beatrice 
Young, we understand and our evidence 
shows, not by her but by her husband and 
she was released from jail. She was at the 
time, however, being advised by counsel 
highly competent to advise her. 

Contributing to the delinquency of a 
minor is defined in section 7185-02, Mis- 
sissippi Code of 1942, yolume V, recompiled, 
as, among other things, inciting and encour- 
aging a child to such conduct as “to injure 
or endanger the morals or health of himself 
or any other person.” It can cover a variety 
of things. 

Our studied judgment, after careful con- 
sideration of the evidence, is that Beatrice 
Young was contributing to the delinquency 
of Mildred Magee, the minor child of only 
16 years. She was according to the proof 
before us, keeping this child away from her 
home; keeping her away from school; carry- 
ing her to taverns and places where drinking 
was going on, and subjecting her to the asso- 
ciation of mature men who habituate such 
places. The proof shows that a strange 
Negro man carried her to her home for her 
clothes while her mother was away, and 
lurked in the distance while she went in the 
house for them. 

When our officer went out to summon 
Beatrice Young before our body, he reported 
to us that he found her at Massie Hawkins“ 
place. Massie Hawkins is a notorious crimi- 
nal character who for more than 35 years has 
carried on bootlegging and gambling estab- 
lishments and bawdy houses in this county 
and city. She was convicted more than 10 
years ago for conducting a house of prostitu- 
tion in which both white soldiers and Negro 
women were accommodated. That was dur- 
ing the late war when many soldiers were 
quartered in this city. Her character is so 
infamous as to contaminate any person found 
associating with her. 

The proof shows that the officers did not 
drop the matter of looking after the Jackson 
child after Beatrice Young was in jail. The 
next day, Etta Jackson called and said she 
had not yet located the child. The deputies 
went on a search for the child and found 
her at the home of one of Beatrice Young's 
friends. They took the Jackson girl to the 
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courthouse and contacted the youth court 
judge and placed her under his care. 

We called before us the Honorable William 
T. Horton, our most respected and competent 
county fudge and judge of the youth court of 
this county. He handled the case of the 
Jackson girl in his official capacity, The 
judge, noted for his most conscientious at- 
tention to all youth court matters, pictured 
to us the young Jackson girl as a girl of 
unusual talent and promise. It is not difi- 
cult to gather from the judge's testimony, 
though always dignified and restrained, that 
it is his opinion that unless rescued, the 
young Jackson girl would have been led into 
an immoral and dissolute life by the associa- 
tion of Beatrice Young. 

We summoned before us two Government 
agents who were busily conducting an inves- 
tigation under the direction of the Justice 
Department in Washington, at the very time 
we were attempting to carry out your honor's 
mandate to us to investigate these charges. 
This apparently caused great consternation 
in the Justice Department. Our district at- 
torney, who himself testified before us, stated 
that the Justice Department representatives 
hurriedly informed him that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation agents could not 
testify before a State grand jury. They were 
prevented by an Executive order. 

The Justice Department advised the dis- 
trict attorney that their investigation showed 
that there was no foundation for the charges 
of Beatrice Young. The district attorney de- 
manded a letter setting out just these facts. 
So far the letter has not been forthcoming. 

> * . . . 

And now, having rendered this report, the 
undersigned members of this grand jury pray 
that they be discharged, subject to the call 
of the court during the present term. 


Soviet Threats Against Scandinavian 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
IN THE SENATE 8 UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, the most striking development of 
recent weeks has been the aggressive 


campaign of the Soviet Union to intimi- 


date some of the smaller countries of 
Western Europe. This campaign has 
been directed with great force against 
the Scandinavian nations. 

The Scandinavians are not strangers to 
pressure from the East. They have re- 
sisted it before—and resisted it most ef- 
fectively. There is heartening evidence 
that they do not intend to be intimi- 
dated. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial which summarizes the question 
very well, and which was carried in last 
Saturday’s Washington Daily News, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tuer DON'T Scare 

There is heartening evidence that the 
Scandinavian countries are not going to be 
scared out of their boots by the latest 
Soviet threats. 

Norway has indicated she will declare for 
herself whether to permit guided-missile 
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bases to be stationed there under NATO— 
despite warnings by Soviet Premier Bulganin 
she would pay dearly for it if war came. 

The Swedish press, and public officials, are 
properly indignant at such an obvious Mos- 
cow effort to frighten public opinion in the 
northern countries. Sweden herself previ- 
ously had been accused of a linkup with 
alleged American espionage in the Baltic 
area. And Finland has been cautioned 
against a revival of the military spirit— 
meaning a readiness to talk up to Russia, 

They are in good company—the growing 
list of free-world nations which in the past 
year have received blustering Bulganin let- 
ters or Pravda prophecies of doom. Recipi- 
ents include Turkey, Iran, and the other 
Baghdad Pact members, Japan, France, Eng- 
land, and Israel—the last three in connec- 
tion with the Middle East crisis. 

The nervousness that Moscow betrays in 
these crude blackmail efforts is not likely 
to be overlooked on this vital northern flank 
of NATO. It can even help convince the 
Scandinavians of the very necessity of good 
defenses. 


The Late Ramon Magsaysay, President of 
the Republic of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, every 
week our beloved Chaplain, Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, writes a column 
which appears in the Washington Sun- 
day Star under the heading “Spires of 
the Spirit.” 

In yesterday's Washington Sunday 
Star, Dr. Harris wrote an article entitled 
“To His Dying Day,” in which he wrote 
of his visit with a great friend of the 
United States and a great friend of Dr. 
Harris, the late President of the Philip- 
pine Islands, Ramon Maysaysay. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain 
of the U. S. Senate) 
TO HIS DYING DAY 

“I shall remember this hour to my dying 
day.” So spake Ramon Magsaysay, intrepid 
leader of the Philippines last September in 
the palace at Manila. In the presence of a 
distinguished company of Americans and 
Filipinos, the Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, on behalf of Freedom's Foundation, 
had just presented to the President of the 
Philippine Republic a distinguished achieve- 
ment award. On the plaque which the Pres- 
ident took in his hands with evident ap- 
preciation and satisfaction were engraved 
these words: “Ramon Magsaysay has given 
accent to the fundamental bellef in God. 
underlying free life and has rendered un- 
ending, stern, effective opposition to cynical 
atheistic world socialism commonly known 
as communism.” These words were read as 
the herald of Freedom's Foundation and the 
President of the Philippine Republic stood 
face-to-face in that impressive setting. In 
its dignified and ornate beauty the palace 
seemed vocal of the old Spanish days and 
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of the dawn of democracy when Admiral 
Dewey sent the Spanish squadron to the 
bottom of the bay. 

Those privileged to be present will never 
forget the stirring reply made by President 
Magsaysay as perhaps as never before in a 
public address he vividly relived his val- 


iant fight to rid the islands of the Huk men- 


ace backed by the Communists like vultures 
feeding on the misery of the Philippine peo- 
ple. There he stood that September day 
dressed in spotiess white with his cabinet 
about him similarly attired. In that high 
hour Ramon Magsaysay looked the part he 
had conspicuously played over the turbulent 
years in the ceaseless fight to mmke men 
free. In his stalwart rugged form he was 
democracy incarnate. In his presence one 
became conscious of a word made flesh. 
From the common people he had come—to 
all the people he belonged. There was no 
man in Asia who loathed communism more. 
At first hand he knew its spurious promises 
and its venomous fangs. Yet the passion 
of his dynamic life was not to be against 
evil but to be for the good. With all his 
ardent nature he believed that the most 
deadly foe of communism is democracy prac- 
ticed. The career of this Lincoln-like leader 
from auto machinist raised in the home of 
an obscure blacksmith, showed once again 
that when the Almighty seeks a man to 
carry out His purposes the path that took 
Honest Abe from pioneer raſisplitter to the 
White House and to the ages is still open. 

Magsaysay knew that every inch of ap- 
Peasement costs a yard of aggression. He de- 
tested and repudiated anything which sa- 
vored of a safe and straddling neutralism in 
that which he clearly saw was a global fight 
to the death against malignant forces. Dur- 
ing his last 24 hours—literally on his dying 
day—in an address which to make cost him 
his life he declared, “Neutralism is un- 
Filipino.” By that he meant that anywhere 
to shake hands with the devil of totalitarian- 
ism is treason to the free world. As was said 
eloquently in the chorus of lamentation on 
the floor of the United States Senate, “His 
death leaves the image of a man who saw 
that freedom was little more than a word 
Unless it touched the weak as well as the 
Strong, unless it reached down to the last rice 
farmer in the smallest barrio in the islands. 
The life and presidency of Ramon Magsaysay 
Was dedicated to giving meaning to freedom.” 
It was his proudest boast, “I gave the people 
Wha} communism only promises.” That was 
the telling blow that broke the back of the 
Huk gangster movement. 

On that day in the palace with deep feeling 
he narrated the story of the smashing of that 
Tebellion against law and order and of the 
ferreting out of communistic agents. He af- 

his belief in spiritual forces, for he 
Was a devout Christian. He poured out his 
credo—his I believe—that day as America 
«Tough the Freedom's Foundation said, 
Well done.” 
m as I write, open before me on the desk 
the United States Capitol, with the white 
Pillared loveliness of the Supreme Court 
framed by the nearby window, is a letter in 
Which the sender speaks of the power of 
Prayer in the world. There are very personal 
fit in the message which it would not be 
ting to quote, but here is a sentence: “I am 
the of your visit to the Philippines and 
Presentation of the plaque. That was a 
very memorable event for me and has encour- 
me further to take every opportunity of 
we Closer the ties between the Philip- 
8 and the United States—two nations 
€dicated to the cause of freedom and de- 
Mocracy in the world.“ The letter is signed, 
Yy. Ramon Magsaysay.” 
Always to me our countries will seem close- 
linked and leagued and always will there 
a wistful memory of a great occasion and 
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a great personality as I carry an exquisitely 
fashioned inlaid walking cane with the 
Philippine coat of arms upon it and around 
it a silver band with the inscription, “To the 
Reverend F. B. Harris from President Mag- 
saysay.” The one from whose hands that 
gift was put into mine would have gladly 
adopted as his own lines which were written 
by another servant of humanity on the very 
day his life was snuffed out in a collision of 
trains, These verses might well be called 
“To My Dying Day.“ 


“Let me die working. 
Still tackling plans unfinished, tasks un- 
done, 
Clean to its end, swift may my race be 
run, 
No lagging steps, no faltering, no shirking. 
Let me die working. 


“Let me die thinking. 
-Let me fare forth still with open mind, 
Fresh secrets to unfold, new truths to find, 
My soul undimmed, alert, no question 
blinking. 
Let me die thinking.” 


And the verses not finished when the 
sudden summons came had been indicated 
thus, “Let me die giving, let me die aspiring.” 
What a swan song to pen on life's last morn- 
ing. Like President Magsaysay, the one who 
wrote those verses as the train rushed on to 
disaster, never reached his destination. And 
like him he fared forth as all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side. For 
Ramon Magsaysay's dying day was a corona- 
tion day—here and there. 


“The Reasoning of the Rockhound” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a poem 
written by Mrs. Bea Thomas, entitled 
“The Reasoning of the Rockhound” and 
published in the January 1957 issue of 
the Western Associated Mining News. 

In this effective bit of writing Mrs. 
Thomas has captured the essential spirit 
and motivation of the prospectors and 
other treasure hunters in our vast West- 
ern States, who roam the lonely hills and 
uplands in quest of precious metals. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE REASONING OF THE ROCKHOUND 
(By Bea Thomas, penname, Sagebrush Sally) 
Some folks say Rockhounds are crazy, per- 

haps they believe it too. 

For to them the picture’s hazy of the things 
we think and do. 

They say do something useful, settle down 
and farm some land. 

It's always easy to condemn what we do not 
understand. 


Now the gold and the silver that backs the 
Nation's tills, 

Represents years of patient searching over 
deserts, streams, and hills, 

And the phosphate and the nitrate so essen- 
tial to farm soil, 

Are a tribute to the miner's careful study, 
search, and toil. 
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It's a pleasure to go walking in the morning 
after rain, 8 

And find a lovely agate with a pattern clear 
and s 

In those patterns is God's writing, everlast- 
ing on the rocks 

And a lesson for our learning like a baby’s 
painted blocks. 


It matters little where I am, I'll be a Rock- 
hound still, 

Always hoping that I'll strike it, just beyond 
that next high hill. 

I find peace and solace watching sunset col- 
ors change and blend, 

And TIl follow dim old winding trails right 
to the journey's end. 


Reduction of the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
people in this country are more con- 
cerned than at any time in my memory 
about economy in government. 

I believe the people are opposed to 
extravagance in government at any 
level, and particularly in the Federal 
Government. The mail which comes to 
my office indicates that they are aroused 
and intend to seek and bring about 
greater economy in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The senior Senator from Virginia 
Mr. BYRD] has been a stalwart figure in 
the Senate for 24 years, and has fought 
and earned the name of being the chief 
advocate of economy in government. 

This year he has offered budget reduc- 
tion suggestions amounting to a total of 
$612 billion. These reductions would 
include 81% billion for national-security 
activities, $2 billion for foreign aid and 
international affairs, and $3 billion for 
domestic civilian activities. ` 

The Camden Chronicle, a newspaper 
in South Carolina, pointed out in a re- 
cent editorial that Senator Byrp “has a 
habit of going to the heart of matters 
in his public statements. He has done 
this in his analysis of the proposed $71.8 
billion Federal budget.” 

Mr. President, I agree with this edi- 
torial and I agree with Senator BYRD. 
He is a great American, and his recom- 
mendations on the budget should be 
followed. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have the editorial to which 
I referred printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Never Gers OUT 

Senator Bygn has a habit of going to the 
heart of matters in his public statements, 
He has done this in his analysis of the pro- 
posed $71.8 billion Federal budget. 

Much of the increase, he says, is accounted 
for by an increase in civilian domestic 
spending. The budget would provide for 
Federal grants to States in 13 new fields 
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(bringing to 67 the number of such activi- 
ties in which the Federal Government is 
involved). Total contributions would be $4 
billion. 

This has much more significance than its 
inflationary influence on 1 year’s budget. 
For, as Senator Brno states, “Once the Fed- 
eral Government gets into a field it never 
gets out and it inevitably increases its con- 
tributions from year to year.” So, if these 
budget proposals are approved, we will have 
established a precedent leading to ever- in- 
creasing spending in the years ahead. 


How Secure Is Right of Jury Trial? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent editorial from the Greenville (S. 
C.) News of March 29, 1957, entitled 
“How Secure Is Right of Jury Trial?” 
Former United States Senator Roger C. 
Peace is publisher of the Greenville 
News, and it is edited by Mr. Wayne M. 
Freeman, one of our able newspaper edi- 
tors in South Carolina. 3 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Secure Is RIGHT or Jury TRIAL? 


Rather smugly, perhaps, we Americans 
have taken for granted our right to a trial 
before a fury when we stand accused of vio- 
lating the law. 

So fixed in our system of jurisprudence and 
our common concepts of justice is the jury 
trial that few of us ever have stopped to con- 
sidor the difference between having our 
guilt or innocence determined by a group of 
ordinary citizens and having a judge, a cren- 
ture of the government, mete out justice 
single-handedly, as he alone sees fit. 

Article III, section 2 of the United States 
Constitution, says that “The trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury.” 

The 6th amendment, article VI of the 
Bill of Rights, spells out further the right 
to the accused in criminal proceedings “to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed. 

It goes on to guarantee the accused the 
Tight to be informed specifically of the 
charges against him to confront the wit- 
nesses against him, to subpena witnesses 
in his favor and to be represented by counsel. 

The 7th amendment, article VII of 
the Bill of Rights, provides that in suits at 
common law the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved. 

One would think that, with all these refer- 
ences in the Constitution, the right to a jury 
trial would be secure. But liberal elements, 
including our own Department of Justice, 
advocating passage of proposed “civil rights’ 
legislation are teaching us that this basic 
right is not so secure as we might have 
thought. 

For the bills now before the Congress 
would, tn fact, deny persons accused of vio- 
lating the civil rights of others the right of 
a trial by a jury of citizens of their State and 
district. And the NAACP and Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell are insisting on this provision 
of the bill. Attempts of southern Senators 
and Congressmen to write into it a guaran- 
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ty of that right have thus far been beaten 
down. 

If the bill is enacted, the Government 
would be empowered to bring civil, rather 
than criminal charges, against an individual 
accused of violating someone else's rights, 
He would be prosecuted by a Government at- 
torney before a Federal judge, who might 
be sent in from outside his State, who would 
pass on the facts as well as the law and 
would pass sentence. 

The accused would be just as apt to go to 
jail on the civil charge as he would if he 
were charged with a criminal offense in 
which the jury trial would be guaranteed. 
Indeed, the chances of his going to jail 
might be even greater. 

But that is only part of it. 

The bill would create a new division in 
the Justice Department with an unlimited 
number of lawyers employed to investigate 
and bring clivil-rights suits. This division 
could bring suit in behalf of a named plain- 
tiff, even though that individual had never 
raised a complaint.. If the individual did 
complain, the Government would bear the 
whole cost of prosecuting his case. 

The defendant, on the other hand, would 
find himself faced with the necessity of hir- 
ing a lawyer and, perhaps, of going through 
a long series of court proceedings that could 
very well break him financially. 

This could become vicious persecution in- 
stead of reasonable prosecution. 

This thereat of persecution is no less real 
in another phase of the proposed civil-rights 
legislation relating to the creation of a 
commission empowered to investigate alleged 
incidents. of discrimination, economic boy- 
cotts and the like. í 

If this plan became a reality, a citizen 
accused of discriminating against a member 
of a minority, or of applying economic pres- 
sure against him, could be ordered to report 
to a place in Washington at a given time and 
be subjected to an investigation. His need 
for counsel and, hence, the expense of de- 
fending himself, could be just as great as 
it would be if he were accused of some crime. 

All of this is being proposed in the name of 
civil rights by persons calling themselves 
liberals. 

How can we create rights by destroying 
rights? And how liberal is it? 


Humane Slaughter of Animals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Washington Star of March 31, 1957, pub- 
lished an article entitled “Congress 
Shows Interest in Humane Slaughter,” 
written by Ann Cottrell Free. My col- 
leagues well know of my own long-time 
interest in humane slaughter legislation 
and of my earnest hope that a meaning- 
ful humane slaughter bill will pass Con- 
gress during this session. 

‘Tomorrow the House Agriculture Sub- 
committee will begin hearings on the 
humane slaughter bills now pending in 
the House. For that reason Mrs. Free's 
article is of considerable interest today, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CONGRESS SHOWS INTEREST IN HUMANE 
SLAUGHTER 
(By Ann Cottrell Free) 

Growing political concern over an Issue 
not often discussed by lawmakers, though 
it invalves both heart and purse, is shaping 
up in Congress. 

The issue is the extent to which the Fed- 
eral Government should spread its mantle 
of protection over animals. Specifically, 
should there be a law providing a more mer- 
ciful death for the millions of animals and 
fowl sold in interstate commerce each year? 

On Tuesday, a House Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee will hear witnesses and examine five 
bills asking for compulsory human slaugh- 
ter, Later, a Senate committee will study 
four bills, 

The compulsory bills all ask that effective 
methods be used to make animals insensible 
to the thrust of the knife. They provide for 
a 2-year compliance period and exempt 
slaughter practices of religious groups, such 
as Orthodox Jews. 

This 1957 congressional drive for humane 
slaughter is bipartisan. The Department of 
Agriculture, however, takes the view of the 
meat packers and opposes the proposed law. 

AVOID EMOTIONAL APPEAL 

Supporters of compulsory legislation avoid 
emotion and stick, instead, to facts and fig- 
ures. The chief battleground is economics. 
The issue turns of packers’ willingness to 
retool to modern ways. Packers freely admit 
their prime worry is the expense of installing 
anesthetizing equipment. But humane 
groups maintain that such equipment pays 
for initial expenditures in the long run. 

While that dispute continues, these facts 
emerge: 

Practical methods for humane dispatch are 
available. 

Fifteen countries, all or in part, require 
humane methods. 

Meat packing accident rate nearly doubles 
that of general manufacturing. 

Meat. packers lose milliens annually from 
meat bruised or otherwise damaged during 
slaughter. 

Economic loss in slaughter houses due to 
injury of man and beast is unusually high 
in this country. The struggle of excited 
animals often injures workmen. The Labor 
Department says that there are 21.3 acci- 
dents per miilion manhours in the meat 
packing industry compared to 12.1 in general 
manufacturing. i 

Injuries to animals are measured by losses 
suffered when bruised meat is turned down 
by inspectors. Such losses cost packers $16 
milion in 1955. f 

Few persons dispute that injury to man 
and beast can be eliminated if animals are 
anesthetized before being killed. The George 
A. Hormel Co., the first to develop the car- 
bon dioxide tunnel, reports a saving of 
$50,000 on bruised hamis the first year. Also 
the accident rate among workers dropped., 

During Senate Agriculture Subcommittee 
hearings last spring conducted by Senator 
Husert HUMPHREY, Democrat of Minnesota, 
on his bill, R. W. Regensburger, of Swift & 
Co., representing the American Meat Insti- 
tute, went to the heart of the packers of 
the packer's objection: 

“The cost of installing facilities“ * * is 
exceedingly high by reason of building al- 
terations and new enclosures to accommo- 
date the unit.” 

The equipment runs in price from $3,500 
for small units to $39,000 for the largest. 

Somewhat less opposition is voiced over 
the adoption of substitutes for the tradi- 
tional poleaxe used to knock out beef cattle. 
Already about a dozen companies are using 
more efficient weapons, such as the capitive 
bolt pistol or a special stunning gun devel- 
oped by Remington Arms. Packers’ chief 
economic worry along this line has not been 
cost of weapon (prices range from $100 to 
$200) but damage to marketable beef brains. 
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UTAH SIDELIGHT 


A dramatic political sidelight to the 
Slaughter issue is being enacted by three 
Republican Mormons from Utah. In one 
corner Representative WILLIAM A. Dawson. 
In the other, Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson and Senator ARTHUR V. 
WATKINS. 

Mr. Dawson introduced a compulsory 
slaughter bill after several letters to Secre- 
tary Benson. He was convinced that main- 
tenance of the status quo was the objective 
of both the Department and the packers. 

Mr. Dawson's bill, along with the other 
six introduced this session, apparently 
prompted the introduction of Senator WAT- 
Kins’ bill. As pressure for legislation 
mounted, Agriculture and the packers real- 
ized that their view should be embodied in 
legislation, too. That view, as presented in 
S. 1213 by Senator Watkins, provides for 
Agriculture Department-financed study and 
development of improved methods. Senator 

ATKINS does not ask for compulsory adop- 
tion of humane methods, but encourages 
their acceptance. 


Milwaukee Welcomes the Industries 
of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
Pleased to note in the Friday, March 29, 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal an article 
Concerning the appointment of an indus- 
trial task force of 20 leading Milwau- 

, to serve as a clearing house for 
inquiries from businesses throughout the 
Nation which might be interested in lo- 
cating in the Milwaukee area for indus- 

l expansion purposes. 
I commend the enterprising Milwau- 
Association of Commerce for this fine 
effort, for this evidences more than the 
Spirited activity of a city determined to 
Move ahead in orderly progress: it dem- 
lone ates a grassroots self-reliance in 
king after the needs of a community 
and of its population. 
=o President, it may be recalled that 
he February 20 of this year I pointed out 
Ow the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago had issued a glowing report on Mil- 
n great tuture. The bank showed 
waukee had all of the necessary 
ents with which to be an out- 
n attraction for American busi- 
ess. : 
wate a well-deserved nationwide rep- 
5 of civic pride. It is a clean city, 
1 4 ery definition of that term. It has 
shite ee capital-goods iddustry, a 
ed labor force, and port facilities 
t are generally regarded as the finest 
and most modern on the lakes system. It 
a diversified industry, with a tremen- 
us variety of goods and services, 
305 Send to the desk now this Milwaukee 
urnal Ste describing this splendid 
effort to further acquaint the 
Nation and the Nation's industries with 
Waukee’s assets, I ask unanimous 
Consent that the article be printed in 
Appendix of the Rrcorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Task Force To Am IN Bm ror Innustry—As- 
SOCIATION OF COMMERCE APPOINTS 20 Busi- 
NESS EXPERTS To Assist FIRMS CONSIDERING 
Srrzes HERE 
The Milwaukee Association of Commerce 

has organized an industrial task force of 20 

Milwaukee business executives to act as a 

clearinghouse for inquiries from companies 

interested in the Milwaukee area as a po- 
tential industrial site. 

“Lester S. Olsen, association president, said 
Friday that the 20 fields represented on the 
task force were chosen as most likely to be 
of interest to a firm considering locating here. 
The executives chosen are considered to be 
experts in these fields. 


CRABB IS COORDINATOR 


Charles G. Crabb, manager of the associa- 
tion's industries division, who will act as co- 
ordinator of the task force, explained that 
its members would be called for consultation 
and advice. 

“Depending upon the needs of an inquir- 
ing company,” Crabb said, “only the task 
force members whose talents will be of 
help in solving specific poblems will be 
called on for guidance.” 

The task force members and their fields of 
representations are: 

County coordination: William R. Mc- 
Govern, former president of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. and a member of the Mil- 
waukee County Park Commission. Invest- 
ment and finance: Joseph T. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Co., investment 
banking firm. Industrial communications: 
A. Walter Seiler, president of the Cramer- 
Krasselt Co., advertising agency. Vocational 
training: Ebner F. Luetzow, president of the 
South Side Laundry & Dry Cleaners and a di- 
rector and secretary of the Milwaukee Voca- 
tion School. 

TAX, POWER INCLUDED 


Harbor and port operations: William D. 
Vogel, president of the P. & V. Atlas Indus- 
trial Center, Inc., and a director of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Committee. Tax 
data and administration: Clarence H. Ben- 
ton, parner of Reilly, Penner & Benton, 
certified public accountants. Electric power: 
Almer Skretting, general sales manager 
of the Wisconsin Electric Power Co. Wa- 
ter supply and resources: Samuel J. Gates, 
partner in Gates, Wiess & Kramer, water en- 
gineering consultants, 

Industrial and labor relations: Robert G. 
MacDonald, vice president and industrial re- 
lations director for the Heil Co. Cultural 
facilities: Ben Barkin, partner in Barkin, 
Herman & Associates, public relations con- 
sultants. 

Wage rates: Gerald H. Machesky, assistant 
manager in charge of special services, Wis- 
consin State employment service. Recruit- 
ment of labor force: Willet S. Main, Mil- 
waukee district manager for the Wisconsin 
State employment service. Industrial sites: 
Frank L. Heilbronner of the Frank L. Heil- 
bonner Co., industrial and commercial real 
estate specialists. City coordination: Ro- 
land D. Berger, city of Milwaukee industrial 
development coordinator. 

Natural gas: Jack H. Mikula, sales manager 
for the Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Business 
research: James A. Swoboda, general partner, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, investment 
banking firm. Traffic and transportation: 
Frank L. DeGroat, general traffic manager, 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co, Metropolitan sew- 
ers: Raymond D. Leary, chief engineer and 
general manager, Milwaukee metropolitan 

Commission. Construction costs: 
Louis J. Selzer, president of Selzer-Ornst Co., 
general contractors. 

The task force was organized, Crabb ex- 
plained, to supplement the industrial pro- 
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motion campaign being conducted by the 
association’s industries division since last 
November. 

Three promotional mailings have been 
sent to manufacturers around the country 
so far and more are planned, Crabb said. 


Dilemma Facing Pee Dee Tobacco 
Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Florence (S. C.) Morn- 
ing News of March 29, 1957, which I be- 
lieve expresses the feelings of most of 
our tobacco growers in South Carolina 
regarding our current tobacco problems. 
This excellent editorial is entitled “Leaf 
Hearings Reflect. Dilemma Facing Pee 
Dee Tobacco Growers.” The Florence 
Morning News is published by Mr. John 
M. O'Dowd, and it is edited by Mr. James 
A. Rogers, both of whom are able and 
experienced South Carolina newsmen. 

The article and editorial were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Lear HEARINGS REFLECT DILEMMA FACING Pes 
DEE Tonacco GROWERS 


Two facts emerged clearly from the hear- 
ings here Wednesday on the tobacco acreage- 
poundage measure of Senator Kerr SCOTT, of 
North Carolina: First, that Pee Dee farmers 
don’t want it; and second, they aren’t happy 
about the whole tobacco situation in general. 

If Scott's measure should be enacted, it 
will be because of the preponderant influence 
of North Carolina growers. But even in 
North Carolina, sentiment on the measure is 
sharply divided. Certainly, Georgia and 
Plorida gave the Senate subcommittee, even 
before they reached South Carolina, every 
reason to believe growers of those two States 
are opposed to it. < 

At the Fiorence meeting, Pee Dee 
took occasion to voice their disapproval of 
company buying and manufacturing prac- 
tices. Specifically, they charged that the 
companies are not playing fair with the 
grower by failing to make it clear what kind 
of tobacco they want, that they are now 
using stems and trash, hitherto considered 
waste, and refuse to label the content of their 
cigarettes. What the farmer once considered 
quality tobacco is no longer quality tobacco 
but what quality tobacco is he doesn't know. 
He suspects, too, as suggested at the Wednes- 
day meeting, that the tobacco companies are 
using the Stabilization Corporation as a stor- 
ing agency and that this helps to account for 
the burdensome surplus now hanging over 
the heads of tobacco growers. 

The farmer finds himself enmeshed in a 
tangle of conditions created by surplus sup- 
ply, high yields, a revolution in consumption 
habits, acreage control, and stringent Gov- 
enment growing and marketing regula- 
tions. The Government has told him how 
many acres he can grow and now proposes 
legislation that would tell him how many 
pounds he can produce on these acres without 
penalty. To add to the difficulty, he ex- 
amines a filter cigarette and finds a homog- 
enized tobacco that includes stems, trash 
and floor scrapings that once had no value, 
He wonders whether there's any premium to 
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be obtained from growing now what he once 
thought was good tobacco. It is a many- 
faced dilemma. 

What will be the outcome Is anybody's 
guess at the moment. Nobody seems to be 
sure that any of the steps being taken or 
proposed are the answer to the problems. 
Another growing and marketing season may 
see the situation improved, or even worsened. 
But it is important to remember that the 
tobacco program under which the farmer has 
successfully operated stands in danger. It 
is a program that has cost the Government 
nothing. It has been self-supporting. At 
the same time it has permitted the tobacco 
farmer to have a 90 percent of parity guar- 
anty when other crops were under lower 
price protection. It is important to protect 
that program. It would be a pity if the pres- 
ent difficult situation resulted in its loss. 


Federal Tax Burden on States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an editorial from the Living- 
ston County Press, published at Howell, 
Mich., discussing the Federal tax burden 
as it falls on the people of the various 
States. 

This editorial, like so much of my 
mail recently, reveals a growing aware- 
ness by the people that the cost of each 
Federal appropriation has a price tag 
which must be paid in Federal taxes. I 
assuredly agree with the main point of 
the editorial that the cost of every ap- 
propriation, however worthy, comes back 
in some degree to each and every tax- 
payer in the United States. People this 
year are demanding that Congress con- 
sider not only the merit of each expendi- 
ture but the tax burden it would impose. 
This editorial and the breakdown by 
States of the Federal tax burden can 
continually remind us just how appro- 
priation bills will affect the taxpayers 
of our States. 

THOSE FEDERAL Taxes 

From a dozen sources comes news that law- 
makers in Washington are being swamped 
with letters demanding they give careful 
thought to Federal spending—and specifi- 
cally to the reduction thereof. Business in- 
terests, wage earners, and people in most 
every classification want those income taxes 
reduced. 

Congressmen have always been impressed 
by the voice of the people raised in spon- 
taneous concert, but will the result be a 
large reduction in the pending budget? 
Probably not, but if it will discourage the 
upward trend in spending perhaps we can 
hope for a little relief in another year. Post- 
poned hope and continued high taxes can't 
keep receiving the congressional brushoff 
without rousing rebellion back home. 

Publication of the staggering figures con- 
tained in the President's record-breaking, 
peacetime budget recommendations coin- 
ciding with the admission from all quarters 
that there could be no general tax reductions, 
apparently touched off this avalanche of 
spontaneous public interest. 

Only five States pay more into the United 
States Treasury through Federal taxes than 
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does Michigan. In view of the undoubted in- 
terest of our readers in the tax-and-tax, 
spend-and-spend routine, we print the fol- 
lowing recent tabulation by the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce in reference to 
the new Federal budget proposal: 


Percent of 
Federal Cost of pro- 
tax burden | posed budlect 
bame by | to the States 
States 
A 1,02 
Arizona... 47 
Arkansas 49 
California. 9. 81 
Colorado... -89 
Connecticut 1.97 
Delaware 4 
Florklu 1.80 
Coen 1.34 
Idaho... 25 
Iilinols_. 7. 40 
Indians. 2.62 
Iowa 1.2 
Kansas 1.08 
Kentucky. 1.09 
Loulsiana... 1.18 
Mulne 43 
Maryland 8 1. 1, 385, 740, 000 
Masxichusetts. 3.37 2. 419, 660, 000 
Michigan... 5.63 4, 042, 340, 
Minnesota 1.68 1, 206, 240, 000 
Missisippi * 344, 640, 000 
Missouri 2. 50 1,795, 000, 
Montana 35 251, , 000 
Nohruska x „60 473, 880, 000 
Nevadan.. 2 20 143, 600, 000 
New Hampshire. Gane 31 222. 580, 000 
New Jersey... 4.22 3, 029, 90, 000 
Now Mexico 34 244. 120, 000 
New York 12.85 9, 032, 700, 090 
North Cnrolf 1, 42 1, 019, 580, 000 
A heis Dukotu 23 165, 140, 000 
SSS 6.48 4, 652, 640, 
9 1.00 718, 000, 000 
Oregon .99 710,820, 000 
Pennsylvania. 6, 08 5, O11, 640, 000 
Rhode Island. 52 373, 360, 000 
Routh Carolina 0 473, 880, 000 
South Dakota 22 147, 969, 000 
Tonnessee 124 890, 320, 000 
Tonns 4.39 3, 152, 020, 000 
Utah... t * 285, NAD, 000 
Vermont is -16 114, 830, 090 
Virginin. 1.82 1, 163,160. 000 
Washington... 1,69 1, 213, 420,000 
West, Virginia 70 638, 500, 000 
Wisconsin... 2.13 1, 529, 349, 000 
Wyoming... 17 122, 000, 000 
District of Columbia. 
Alaska, Hawall, and 
Puerto Rico... ...--..-- 1. 14 818, 520, 000 


United States total 


The next time you want some Federal 
money as a pension for a veteran, ald for a 
YOy cause, a new building not entirely 

or a service we could perhaps do 
e remember it is the total of 
these things that increase taxes. If we are 
to have economy we will have to begin where 
it hurts—at home. 


Speech of Hon. Winfield K. Denton, of 
Indiana, United States Representative, 
Eighth District, at the Thomas Riley 
Marshall Democratic Dinner, Honey- 
well Memorial Building, Wabash, Ind., 
Fifth Indiana Congressional District, 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 
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HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
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pleased to place in the Recorp a speech 
by our distinguished colleague from In- 
diana, the Honorable WINFIELD K. DEN- 
ton, which was delivered at the Thomas 
Riley Marshall Democratic dinner at 
Wabash, Ind., on March 21, 1957. 

This highly interesting speech was 
called to my attention by the Honorable 
Paul Hillsamer, a good friend in Marion, 
Ind., who shares my high regard for the 
splendid service in this House by WIN- 
FIELD DENTON. 

The address is an eloquent tribute to 
a former Vice President, who fought 
hard for the principles which made 
America great—the same principles for 
which WINFIELD Denton is today fight- 
ing. His speech follows: 

We meet tonight to honor a great Amer- 
ical and a great Democrat: Thomas Riley 
Marshall. 

Tom Marshall was truly a distinguished 
son of Indiana—the governor of our State 
for a very memorable 4 years, and for 2 
terms Vice President of the United States. 
He was a typical Hoosier, and Wabash Coun- 
ty can feel highly honored that he was 
born here, 103 years ago this month. 

He was the son of Dr. Daniel Marshall, 
who was practicing in North Manchester 
during the 1850's, and whose family had 
settled in Indiana the year after statehood. 
His mother was a descendant of the famous 
Charles Carroll, of Maryland, who was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and a leader in the American Revolution, 
His paternal ancestors came from Virginia, 
and he is reputed to have been related to 
the great Chief Justice, John Marshall. But 
it was in true Tom Marshall style that he 
said, “So far as I know I am the only man 
of my name who does not trace his origin 
„to the great Chief Justice * * with 
the utter recklessness of a Hoosier, I do not 
care.” 

Because of the delicate health of his 
mother, Marshall's family left Indiana when 
he was 2 years old and traveled and lived 
in the West for a time, but they returned to 
the State when he was 6 years of age. Tom 
Marshall was educated in the Indlana 
schools, and graduated from Wabash Col- 
lege. He began the practice of law as a 
typical country lawyer at Columbia City, in 
neighboring Whitley County, where he be- 
came a leader in the community, in his 
church, and in his fraternal order. 

Tom Marshall was an active Democrat at 
the age of 18; after more than 20 years’ 
faithful work in our party, he became 12th 
district chairman, and thus a member of the 
Democratic State central committee, in 
1896. But he was a candidate for public 
office on only one occasion before he ran 
for governor in 1908; he was defeated in 
an election for county prosecutor in 1880. 

When he was elected Governor of Indiana 
in 1908, our party had been out of power 
in the State for 12 years. Not only did he 
bring new life to the party, but his ad- 
ministration was refreshing to the whole 
State. Tom Marshall brought to the state- 
house a rugged honesty, a lively sense of 
humor, a thorough fairness, and discretion, 
a strong spirit, of economy—and he was a 
liberal, as he said, “a liberal with the brakes 
on.” 

Marshall did not place much importance 
on family history; but he did have good rea- 
son in his family for being a Democrat. 
His father and grandfather were staunch 
supporters of the Union cause during the 
Civil War, but they were also partisan Demo- 
crats, and remained so, when, with the Union 
Army in the field and soldiers dying, feeling 
ran strong against the Democrats, 

At that time, the two elder Marshalls were 
notified by the minister of their church that 
he would have to strike their names off the 
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church roll if they continued to vote the 
Democratic ticket. Marshall's grandfather 
announced that he was willing to take his 
chances on hell, but never on the Republican 
Party. His father withdrew from that church 
and joined a church of another denomina- 
tion. You wouldn't think such prejudice as 
the Marshalis suffered then would show up 
at the present day; but I must mention that 
the man who now holds the second highest 
office in the land has accused all Democrats 
in effect of being traitors and disloyal to 
their country. 

We Democrats can take pride in what Tom 
Marshall did as our Governor nearly 50 years 
ago. During his term in the State house, 
he advocated the direct election of United 
States Senators; a uniform primary election 
law; laws to prevent the watering of stock 
in corporations; better regulation of insur- 
ance companies; the creation of a State board 
of accounts; and labor legislation that in- 
cluded the employers’ liability law (which 
Paved the way for workmen’s compensation). 
& mine-safety program, railroad-labor safety, 
A weekly wage law, and a child-labor law. 

ll asked for a new State constitu- 
tion; a State inheritance tax; a corrupt prac- 
tices act; a voters’ registration law; protec- 
tion for bank depositors; and the power to 

up business trusts and monopolies. 

Such a program as that seems common- 
Place to us today (for most of it is now an 
accepted fact), but in Tom Marshall's time 
it was considered a very progressive pro- 
Eram—some of it so progressive that he was 
Unable to get it all enacted. In those days, 
Indiana ranked as one of the most pro- 
gressive States of the Union. 

What a far cry that is from what we have 
today—a State that now has enacted a mis- 
named right-to-work law. 

Maybe those who pushed the right-to-work 
law get a kind of savage satisfaction out of 
p other people; but the passing of & 
law which would tend to destroy labor unions 
and deprive a working man of his bard-won 
richt to organize and bargain collectively is 
Rot a laughing matter. It was a deadly seri- 
Ous business. 

But doesn’t it reflect the real spirit of the 

Publican Party in Indiana—clear to the 

hest office in the State? The new gov- 
who was elected last fall with certain 
labor support, did not lift even a finger to 
Prevent the passing of this nefarious bill, 
but permitted it to be come a law without his 
ature. (I understand he has already had 
visitors at the State house since he took 
than any other Governor has had in 


2 history of Indiana.) Why didn't he 
Story — 2 or veto the so-called right-to- 


1 There has been another change at the State 
Whee since Tom Marshall served there. 
n Marshall was governor, the State's ex- 
Penditures were reduced, the sinking fund to 
Pay the State debt was built up, and-State 
San were lowered. Oh, if we could only 
— tor another State administration like that, 
5 dee years of Republican spending and 
First, we had Governor Craig, who by his 
depleted the $75 million sur- 
Governor Schricker had left in 
when he retired from 


Republican budget ended up totalin 

— $800 million, even larger "han the 
budget, and it is 

5 ay ge the highest 


15 he history of the State. 
spite of gn early delay with some faulty 
thmetic on tax rates, the Governor finally 
— a 50 percent increase in the gross- 
tax. Also, he got a 50 percent in- 


income. Hè got 


on gross 
taxes or fees raised on barbershop 


wigte in the gasoline tax. He got a payroll ` 
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licenses, beautyshop licenses, birth certifi- 
cates, licenses, and death certifi- 
cates. And he got the fees increased for 
fishing licenses and hunting licenses. 

All of us have worried a lot about the cost 
if living. But, under Governor Handley, it 
is going to cost you more to be born, or to 
get married, or to die. Don't think you can 
get away from these taxes. You can't even 
relax and forget about them by going fishing 
or taking time out for a haircut. 

With these new taxes popping up all 
around, one of my Republican colleagues in 
Washington received a letter the other day 
from a very angry Hoosier. He said, “If an 
election were held in Indiana today, the Re- 
publican ticket would draw only 3 votes; 
those 3 votes would be from Senator Jenner, 
Governor Handley, and Congressman Hal- 
leck.” 

I am going to let you in on a good one: 
Our Governor had been planning to make a 
trip to Washington last Thursday and give 
a talk to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Now the subject of his lecture 
to them was going to be, of all things, 
Economy in Government. (I heard he 
wanted to ask the Federal Government to 
move over a little and leave open more things 
on which he could levy taxes.) 

But, as it happened, the Governor had 
to. cancel the trip and remain in Indian- 
apolis, because the legislature stayed in ses- 
sion 50 hours longer than he had thought 
they would. And, so long as that was the 
case, he might just possibly have a chance 
to put through a few more taxes here. 

But let me get back to a more pleasing 
subject: Tom Marshall. After serving a 
very successful term as Indiana's Governor, 
he was nominated for Vice President on the 
ticket with Woodrow Wilson and was elected 
in the year 1912. He was reelected in 1916 
and served in that office for a total of 8 years. 

He raised quite a stir among the financiers 
when he got back East. Marshall was afraid 
of the power of great wealth, for he had 
already seen its manipulations here in In- 
diana. He feared that, unless the growth 
of wealthy interests were somehow con- 
trolled, free enterprise and democracy would 
be destroyed. 

So, when Marshall became Vice President, 
he made a number of speeches dwelling on 
this danger in very plain-spoken terms. The 
eastern Republicans thought he was a reck- 
less radical trying to pull down their temples. 
And the New York newspapers for years were 
incensed that Indiana had sent such a man 
to Washington. By 1920, these papers ad- 
mitted he was a highly sensible Vice Presi- 
dent. ~ 

That was no temporary problems about 
which Marshall gave warning. It is still with 
us. When we see a national administration 
today controlled by a Cabinet of 10 million- 
aires, and where the real power of Govern- 
ment is not in Washington but in Wall 
Street, we can realize all over again how 
sound was the advice he gave us then. 

Woodrow Wilson's administration was a 
very progressive era, which saw the enact- 
ment of many long- needed reforms, and, 
while Marshal}'s private views differed with 
these in some respects, he gave them his 
loyal support as Vice President. Probably 
his greatest contribution to Wilson, however, 
was his patient and long-continued effort to 
obtain ratification of the League of Nations 
Covenant by the Senate, at the close of 
World War I. 

Having worked so long and hard to build 
the idea of the League, only to fall critically 
ill at the peak of the struggle, Wilson saw 
his cherished plan at the mercy of the Re- 
publican Senate. Marshall, as the Presiding 
Officer there, sought by every possible means 
to steer the League Covenant throug Con- 
fronted on the one hand by Wilson's despera- 
tion, and thwarted at every turn by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge and his band of Repub- 
lican followers, Marshall cast about in every 
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direction to find agreement on joining the 
League, but at last it was defeated after 
seven votes that were needed could not be 
found. There, the United States lost a great 
chance to take world leadership which might 
have avoided the tragedy of World War IL 

In that fateful struggle in the Senate, Tom 
Marshall saw before his eyes the costly re- 
sult of bitter Republican partisanship on a 
grave question of foreign policy. Before Wil- 
son had negotiated in Paris to form the 
League of Nations, Senator Lodge and other 
leading Republicans had endorsed the idea. 
But when Wilson came back to get their for- 
mal approval, this cynical group took the 
opportunity to humiliate and discredit him 
as a public figure in order to better the 
political chances for the Republican Party. 

For the moment, the Republicans won a 
victory; but no one can guess how great was 
the cost to America in the long run. Pos- 
sibly we as a people did not fully realize our 
strength at that time. But we had world 
leadership thrust at us, and for 12 years 
under the Republican rule that followed we 
failed to grasp hold of it. 

The United States has gone a long way 
since that time. Even our Republican Sec- 
retary of State today believes we should play 
a great part in world affairs—although he can 
oe quite decide just what part it should 

John Foster Dulles is a great world 
traveler, but it seems that every place he 
goes he stirs up discord and strife. Some- 
one said Secretary Dulles has been to every 
place but the moon, and it is only with the 
moon that we are still enjoying friendly 
relations, 

And, now, Dulles’ zeal for travel seems to 
have spread to the rest of the team. A few 
days ago, Dulles was in Australia; Nixon was 
in Africa; and the President was cruising 
on the high seas. It seems that the whole 
Eisenhower team was on the road last week. 
But all our foreign policy seems to be is 
travel and conference, without aim or di- 
rection. 


Why our foreign policy is so poor that 
other countries are practically forcing us 
back into isolationism. The other nations 
won't even have anything to do with us 
and we may be reaching the point soon 
where they won't even take our money. 

We have no foreign policy today. What 
we need now is a foreign policy like we had 
under Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and Harry Truman. 

That Senate struggle in Tom Marshall's 
day when the League of Nations was beaten 
was not by any means the last time the Re- 
publicans have played politics with our for- 
eign policy. We have seen plenty of that 
in recent years, no matter how much the 
Republicans like to make a show of biparti- 
sanship. The Middle East situation is a 
prime example. 

As all of us here remember very well, the 
Republicans unfortunately sought to make 
“war versus peace” an issue in the election 
campaign last year. They told the Ameri- 
can people that our party was the party of 
war, but that the Republican Party was the 
party of peace. With good reason, the pub- 
lic was anxious about the possibility of a 
crisis developing around the Suez Canal. 
But the President and the Secretary of State 
went on playing the peace theme heavily 
and kept assuring everyone there was no 
danger of the United States’ becoming in- 
volved in the Middle East. 

The fact is, though, that the United States 
has a very important interest in the Middle 
East—to keep the great oil resources there 
available to ourselves and our allies in case 
of war and to keep this oil away from the 
control of our enemies. And, too, this Re- 
publican administration is very sensitive to 
what happens in the Middle East, because 
of the holdings of some large American oil 
companies in that area. 
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But, with the Republican peace cry being 
repeated day after day, apparently both our 
enemies and our allies took the Eisenhower 
administration at its word and felt they had 
a free hand to make their moves in the Mid- 
die East. Then the Suez Canal situation 
exploded and fighting broke out in late Oc- 
tober. 

Having pressed the peace issue so widely 
here at home, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion found itself almost totally without in- 
fluence among the troublemakers in the 
Arab world. As soon as the election was 
over, the administration began to try to 
shake off the peace label; but the Republi- 
can officials felt they had to get something 
besides their own word to back them in deal- 
ing with the Middle East situation. 

So, the President and Secretary Dulles 
huried to Capitol Hill early this year to ask 
that Congress reassure them of power al- 
ready granted in the Constitution for the 
President to use American troops to protect 
our interests in the Middle East. The Presi- 
dent also asked much greater freedom in 
spending $200 million of foreign-aid funds 
in that area. But the administration had 
first drawn up the proposal without con- 
sulting any Democrats in Congress, and got 
it publicized all over the world as American 
policy. Then they dropped it in the lap of 
Congress and staged a great plea for bipar- 
tisanship. 

At that point, a refusal to support the 
Middle East proposal might have given the 
impression to the world that there was a 
division between the Republican President 
and the Democratic Congress on a matter 
so vital as preventing Communist aggression. 
Congress had no sensible alternative then 
but to approve the measure in some form, 
but we did modify the Middle East resolu- 
tion, to make it clear that President still has 
the constitutional duty of carrying out for- 
elgn policy, and also to make sure Congress 
keeps some control over spending for foreign 
aid. 

Here we saw a Republican administration 
in severe difficulty, because of their reckless 
campaign statements, now calling upon a 
Democratic Congress to save them from the 
predicament in which their folly had placed 
them. The Democrats in Congress had a 
tempting opportunity to take partisan ad- 
vantage of this Republican administration, 
who had blundered into this Middle East 
crisis and then reaped political profit from 
it last November. 

Instead, the Democrats in Congress rose 
above party and showed once again their 
refusal to play politics with the national 
interest in the face of danger. How differ- 
ent things might have been if the Republi- 
ean Party had shown such bipartisanship 
with the League of Nations when Tom 
Marshall was Vice President. 

The Republican Party did not have much 
of a program in Tom Marshall's day. Mainly, 
it consisted of blind, bitter opposition to 
every move of the Democrats, such as we 
saw in the League of Nations debate. And 
the Republicans have never developed any 
program since then. 

Oh, for 20 years they cried and yelled 
about Government spending and financial 
insolvency. They said that Franklin Roose- 
velt and Harry Truman were taking the Gov- 
ernment to wrack and ruin. I wonder how 
the Republicans feel about that today? 

When their General was a candidate in 
1952, he went up and down the country 
making pious statements about economy, 
and ridiculing the Democrats for what he 
called crazy spending. General Eisenhower 
promised he would cut the budget down to 
$60 billion, reduce the national debt, and 
cut taxes. But, even with an administra- 
tion loaded with the tycoons of industry and 
business, what has happened? 

The Eisénhower budget this year is $73.6 
billion—the highest in peacetime history. 
Whereas the Truman administration showed 
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a net surplus of $4 billion in the 6 fiscal 
years after World War II, under Eisenhower 
the Government has gone in the red nearly 
$6 billion. 

In 4 years with Eisenhower the national 
debt has gone up $9 billion, while the Tru- 
sman administration had reduced the debt 
$12 billion below its World War II peak. 
By the end of June, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration will have spent $81 billion more 
than the expenditures under Harry Truman 
in a comparable 4%½ years. I wonder if the 
economy General Eisenhower promised is 
still somewhere just around the corner? 

As to the tax cut he promised, that came 
to pass—not for you and me, of course, but 
for the corporations, who got 73 cents out of 
every dollar of benefit. 

So long as we have known our party, the 
Democrats have always moved forward with 
a positive program. We have seen such pro- 
grams as the new freedom in Tom Marshall's 
time, and, in more recent times, the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. 

Now when President Eisenhower looked 
over the election returns last fall, and saw 
the Republicans were unable to elect a Con- 
gress, no matter how popular their candidate 
for President was, he decided maybe they 
had better bring out something new. 

So, the President announced he was going 
to remake the Republican Party (and for 
that statement he deserves a medal for 
bravery)—heée was going to remake it along 
the lines of a new Republicanism. Now let's 
see what this new Republicanism is, if we 
can. 

From the President or various officials in 
his administration have come statements 
saying we should repeal the union-busting 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law; that we 
should extend the minimum-wage law to 
more people; that we should enact a law 
giving women equal pay for equal work; 
that we should extend the public-housing 
program; and that we should provide Fed- 
eral aid for school construction, 

Also, they are urging that the States im- 
prove their workmen's-compensation and 
unemployment-insurance laws;, that em- 
ployers give more job opportunities to peo- 
ple over 45; and that Congress provide in- 
creased appropriations for medical and edu- 
cational research, reduction of juvenile de- 
linquency, and assistance for retarded chil- 
dren. 

All of this sounds very much like New 
Deal and Fair Deal programs, which the old- 
line Republicans denounced so bitterly for 
20 years. I am afraid it is going to be a 
bitter pill for them to swallow such pro- 
posals now, and I predict they won't. 

But the real test of whether the Eisen- 
hower administration is sincere about this 
new Republicanism and liberal welfare pro- 
grams is going to come when we see if the 
administration asserts itself and exercises 
the leadership necessary for these programs 
to get the support of Republicans in Con- 
gress. 

There have been a few occasions when the 
President did exert leadership to get certain 
bills through Congress. He used White 
House pressure to get the tidelands oil bill 
passed without amendment; to kill a bill to 
preserve the waterpower resources in Hells 
Canyon for the benefit of all the people; and 
to prevent any change in Ezra Taft Benson's 
program of sliding-scale farm prices. 

Do any of us really think the President 
will use the same influence of his office, 
to put across the New-Deal-type measures he 
‘claims to favor, as he did when the inter- 
ests of the big oil companies and utilities 
syndicates were at stake? I have my doubts. 

When President Eisenhower submitted this 
year’s budget that broke all peacetime rec- 
ords, his closest friend in the Cabinet, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George Humphrey, 
immediately railed a press conference—ob- 
viously with the approval of the adminis- 
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tration. At this press conference, Hump) 
said the budget should be cut, and that, if 
it were not cut, there would be a depres- 
sion that will curl your hair. 

We called Secretary Humphrey before the 
House Appropriations Committee, and asked 
him for suggestions about where the budget 
could be cut. But he was unable to give 
any particulars. Since then, other admin- 
istration officials have kept the publicity go- 
ing about wanting a budget cut, but they 
never name any items they want cut. 

Thus, we find the administration trying to 
play both sides of the street. They propose 
liberal programs to please the liberals, and 
are willing to let the reactionary Republi- 
cans kill the legislation in Congress. They 
propose a recordbreaking budget, with large 
expenditures for all Mberal programs; and 
then.they have Secretary Humphrey, the 
darling of the conservatives, proclaim that 
the administration wants Congress to cut 
the budget. 

There you have the new Republicanism. 
This plan of talking out of both sides of 
the mouth has worked very well under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, who is regarded by many 
people more as a constitutional monarch 
than as a President. But when the Re- 
publicans have to select another candidate 
for President, from among less popular men, 
I don’t believe they will find a man who 
will have such a chameleonlike disposition 
that he can be all things to all people, 

Signs are on the horizon that a bitter 
storm is brewing in the Republican Party 
over the question of how far to push the 
new Republicanism. But, in the meantime, 
if anyone asks you what a new Republican 
is, you can tell him: A new Republican is 
one who talks like Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt—and then votes like Herbert Hoover. 

When Tom Marshall was nominated and 
elected Governor of Indiana, the Democratic 
Party had been out of power for 12 years. 
The party here in the State was disorgan- 
ized, and it was broke. 

I have heard the elder Judge Spencer, a 
former State supreme court justice who lived 
in my home county of Vanderburgh, tell of 
the condition of the party's finances when 
he served with Tom Marshall on the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee. There was 
no money in the party treasury; there was 
not even money for postage, So, each of the 
13 members of the State committee con- 
tributed $5 to buy stamps. That made $65, 
and it was all the money the Democratic 
State Central Committee had. 

In 1908, the Indiana Republicans were 
split, as they are now. But there was also 
bitter dissension in the Democratic Party. 
There were six candidates for Governor in 
the Democratic convention of 1908. There 
were the organization candidate, and the 
antiorganization candidates; then there were 
Tom Marshall and three other candidates. 

Marshall was nominated on the fifth ballot, 
as a dark horse. His own Distirct, the 12th, 
supported him solidly, but he was largely un- 
known over the State of Indiana, 

When he made his acceptance speech, he 
stated, in effect, that when a new emperor 
was crowned in ancient Rome, the soldier 
legions marched in review before him, The 
head of each legion lifted his hand to heaven 
and swore to be loyal to the emperor and 


to Rome, and then every common soldier, 


raising his right hand, cried out, “This for 
me.” a 

Marshall noted there were then a number 
of hyphenated Democrats in Indlana, of one 
faction or another, but that, like the Apostle 
Paul who had determined to know none 
among the Corinthians save Jesus Christ, he 
was determined to know none among his 
party save just plain Democrats. 

Tom Marshall concluded that speech by 
saying that he would not accept the nomin- 
aton unless every man in the convention 
rose to his feet, lifted his hand to heaven, 
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and pledged that from that time forward 
he would be a Democrat and nothing else. 
He immediately undertook the task of 
solidifying the Democratic Party in the State. 
Marshall was elected in 1908, in spite of the 
fact that the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent carried Indiana that year, and that all 
the State offices went Republican but two. 
Marshall was so successful in unifying the 
party that a Democratic Senator was nomi- 
nated and elected 2 years later without seri- 
ous opposition. And, 4 years later, Samuel 
n was nominated for Governor unani- 
Mously and the Democrats of Indian rallied 
id Tom Marshall in a solid body when 
he was nominated for Vice President. 
Today, we have a Democratic majority in 
both Houses of Congress, in spite of the fact 
there is a Republican President. There are 
3 Democratic governors to the Republicans’ 


Here in Indiana, we haye our share of 
County and township offices over the State. 
y. 73 out of Indiana's 106 mayors are 
Democrats—the highest percentage in the 
history of the State. Why, I have heard 
it said that the Republican Party was 
founded here in Wabash County, but the city 
of Wabash now has a Democratic mayor. 
But there are two Republican Senators 
Indiana, a Republican Governor, and a 
Republican in every office in the statehouse. 
Tt is true we have discord and dissension in 
Our party. But conditions are too serious in 
State and the Nation, and Republican 
ent is too great, for us to enjoy 
the luxury of party strife, 
Let us follow the example of Tom Marshall 
serve notice that there will be no hy- 
Phenated Democrats, and that we are deter- 
mined to know just plain Democrats. 
In Tom Marshall's figure of speech, let 
each Democrat lift his hand to heaven and 
boat be just a plain Democrat and noth- 


we can but go forward as a united party, 
ts will be returned to power in 
State of Indiana. Indiana is ripe for 


Ir 
the 
the 
a atic victory. 


A New Way to Handle Gifted Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


ee NEUBERGER. Mr. President, we 
Oregon are justifiably proud of the 
the htened program put into effect by 
ti d school system for the selec- 
on of so-called gifted children, and for 
full development of the skills and 
tialities of these special students. 
k An excellent article about this pro- 
ram appeared in the March 31 issue of 
N e magazine, under the title, “A 
ew Way to Handle Gifted Children.” 
Elp article pays tribute to the leader- 
thi of Clifford W. Williams in heading 
id program, and of a capable and 
Wanistic Portland teacher, Mrs. Idella 
atson, in originating it. The under- 
Ne is of particular interest to Mrs. 
N uberger and to me, because Mrs. 
scuberger herself is a former Portland 
Choolteacher of physical education and 
the lish. ermore as chairman of 
cone ee education committee in Ore- 
petit State Legislature, she helped to 
nsor and put through a pilot program 
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for training teachers to assist so-called 
exceptional children, who often are chil- 
dren at the other end of the spectrum— 
that is, children who, through no fault 
of their own, are mentally or physically 
retarded. 

I ask that the fine article from the 
March 31 issue of Parade, which ap- 
peared in this city with the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, be printed in full 
in the appendix of the Rrecorp, so that 
other members of Congress may become 
familiar with the splendid leadership of 
Portland's school district No. 1 in this 
vital field. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

A New Way To HANDLE GIFTED CHILDREN 

PORTLAND, Orec.—At Alameda School here 


recently, a group of sixth-graders put their 


heads together to build a Geiger counter. 
“I don't know what they'll do with it,” 
their teacher commented. “Probably make 
the greatest uranium strike in history. 
With these kids, nothing would surprise 
me.” 

Portland parents know what she meant. 
They feel these kids“ are teeming with 
surprises—and have been for 5 years, ever 
since this city launched an experiment that 
may rescue the forgotten children of United 
States education: the student with real 
brainpower. 

Today in Portland, high-IQ students— 
from 5th grade through 12th—receive special 
direction in all classes and meet once daily 
for special classes. For the first time, bright 
students are being given their heads. 

One high-school class is receiving instruc- 
tion from a Reed College professor in pro- 
jective geometry, the binary system of num- 
bers and other mathematics beyond the ken 
of most adults. A group of sixth-graders is 
digging simultaneously into physics, optics, 
and astronomy. One seventh-grade girl read 
60 books—more than 3 a week on top of her 
regular work. 

Despite such feats, the students keep ask- 
ing for more—and more yet. It's impos- 
sible” wailed a 14-year-old recently. “I 
won't live long enough to learn all I want 
to know.” 

Yet too often the very thing that dis- 
tinguishes a gifted child is his distaste for 
school, The schools have to educate every- 
one, and the pace is that of the slowest 
learner. For a bright student's far-ranging 
mind, school is a prison. 


WHY BRIGHTIES GO WRONG 


So he is bored. Often he is lazy. Or he 
thinks up pranks to keep himself occupied. 
Some years ago, a student here was picked 
up by police. To his teachers’ surprise, he 
was found to have an extremely high IQ. 

That was Portland then, and it is much 
of the United States now. True, many 
bright students emerge from school brim- 
ful of knowledge and eager for more. But 
educators admit that this often is in spite 
of the schools, not because of them. 

In isolated cases, things are changing. 
The science-engineering shortage has turned 
the spotlight on brains, and schools in a 
number of cities have realized they were do- 
ing little to produce them. In Portland, the 
program actually dates back to 1947, the year 
an e number of bright boys 
turned up in Mrs. Idella Watson's Grant High 
School mathematics class. They whizzed 
through their regular work, demanded more, 


ELECTRONICS AND CALCULUS 


Mrs. Watson, a teacher with a flair for ex- 
periment, decided to give it to them. She 
went to a Reed professor and asked for help. 
Soon Mrs. Watson's bright boys were getting 
lessons in electronics, radar, and calculus— 
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all well outside the usual high-school diet. 
They loved it. 

More Reed professors got into the act with 
other subjects. By the end of the year, 50 
boys and girls were voluntarily attending 
these high-level discussion groups. Portland 
authorities looked at the results and decided 
to put the program on a regular footing. 
They went to the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, an arm of the Ford Founda- 
tion, and got $400,000 for a 5-year start. 

Looking back, even the program’s cautious 
director, Clifford W. Williams, admits the 
$400,000 has been well spent. Portland set 
up its experiment on a control group basis. 
In 14 of 72 elementary schools and 8 of 12 
high schools, bright kids were given special 
classes and extra work; in the others, they 
pegged along at the old pace, 

All pf the results indicate students in 
special classes got more—a lot more—out of 
school, Williams has recommended that the 
board of education end the experiment and 
extend the program citywide next fall. 

Then as now the goal will be not geniuses 
but all children with special talent, whether 
in specific subjects or such attributes as 
leadership. Tests for these things (IQ's, per- 
sonality tests and such) start early here. 
Unlike other cities, however, Portland backs 
them up with close observation, interviews, 
and intricate records that note all signs of 
real brainpower. 

After 5 years, the students have been 
studied and compared and reexamined for 
special gifts. What amounts to the tcp 10 
percent has been identified. And the special 
classes begin. 

The child gets a choice. For 1 hour a 
day, he can take a stepped-up course in 
social science and English, or in foreign 
languages, or in science and mathematics. 
The group works together, at a fast pace, 
but there is plenty of room for individual 
projects. 

The students dive into these with enthu- 
siasm. One seventh-grader, in a literature 
course, recorded his book reports on tape: 
the finished version included background 
music, voices of neighborhood children act- 
ing out parts, street noises and other sound 
effects. 

The projects get more and more elaborate 
as the students move through school. By 
high school, a student may be taking 2 or 3 
special classes and working up projects for 
each. One recent senior coupled work on a 
home-made electronic brain with a tremen- 
dous volume of reading in literature. 

Nor are the classes always in allied fields, 
A student sometimes spends a year in a high- 
powered math course and the next year 
switches to literature. The whole approach 
has been kept flexible. Neither Williams nor 
the school board wants to be accused of 
running a crash program to grind out scien- 
tists, as some other classes for the gifted 
have done. 

STUDIES PLUS 


Special classes require only an hour a day; 


the rest of the time the students spend with 


their classmates. But while they study the 
same American course as the boy at 
the next desk, they are loaded with special 
projects, outside reading, more detailed 
questions—all of which give them vastly 
more knowledge of the same ground. Teach- 
ers, particularly those handling special 
classes, have lightened loads so that they 
can be better prepared to channel the bright 
students. . 

Results now are appearing in the colleges. 
Reed and Oregon State Colleges have insti- 
tuted special courses for alumni of the proj- 
ect and projects like it. Several of last 
spring's graduates won scholarships handily. 

This might indicate that the project has 
succeeded in its long-range goal—training 
brains for the years beyond school—but Wil- 
liams hesitates to say so. Not for 10 or 15 
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years, he feels, will Portland know the full 
results of the project. 


THEY'RE REALLY SPECIAL 


Currently Portland's children are riding 
high; but their classmates do not seem to 
mind. One of the reasons for keeping the 
brighties with average groups was the fear 
that they might be regarded as odd. Actually, 
the reverse has happened; some of those 
passed over for special classes have been 
cramming frantically, trying to get in. 

Nor has Portland found any evidence that 
its bright kids fit the stereotype of the sickly, 
bespectacied little genius. One of the best 
students to come out of the program recently 
was a 6-foot 8-inch basketball star. Another 
was president of the student body for 2 years. 
The special students participate in all school 
activities and furnish the leadership for many 
of them, : 

At the same time, those few who aren't 
born leaders, athletes or glad handers have 
found a new source of strength. One mother 
reports her boy wanted much to be admired; 
he had tried football, basketball, track, but 
wasn't quite good enough. After work on his 
Special project—his own radio network—he 
became the idol of a radio-minded clique of 
classmates. And he's happy. 

In Portland, and schools across the United 
States should take notice, it’s smart to be 
smart, 


Joker in Federal Grants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Camden (S. C.) 
Chronicle of March 27, 1957: 

JOKER IN FEDERAL GRANTS 


Federal grants-in-aid to the States and 
to local government—which are now made for 
all manner of purposes, running the gamut 
from airports to traveling libraries—are the 
biggest con game in politics. And it is an 
ever-expanding con game, which is currently 
paang $5 billion a year to our Federal tax 

1. 

That is the opinion of a man who has 
had considerable experience with these 
grants-in-aid—aAlfred E. Driscoll, former 
Governor of New Jersey. His account, 
written in collaboration with Charles Stev- 
enson, appeared in a recent issue of the 
Reader's Digest. 

Governor Driscoll defines grants-in-aid as 
“nothing more than our own taxes which 
Federal bureaus distribute to States and 
localities for specified services, usually with 
the requirement that the recipients put up 
some matching cash.“ In an earlier era, the 
grants involved comparatively small sums of 
money, and most of that was earmarked for 
roads. Today, by contrast, they have be- 
come, in his words, “the fastest-growing gim- 
mick in politics” and they embrace some 50 
different programs. 

The grants have come in for heavy attack 
from authoritative quarters. The Gov- 
ernors' conferences have demanded their 
curtailment time and time again. The 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, created at President Eisenhower's re- 
quest early in his first administration, came 
up with all kinds of evidence of waste, “Yet,” 
says Governor Driscoll, “pressure groups and 
politicians, lacking the ability or courage to 
sell their projects to their own hometown 
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or home State constituents for financing at 
home, prevail upon Congress to hand out 
more and more Federal tax money.“ 

There is, as the article makes clear, noth- 
ing free about this money. In the first place, 
Government rules concerning wages and 
other matters tend to run the costs up. 
Payments to contractors may be long de- 
layed, so bids are frequently increased to 
compensate for this. According to a Mis- 
souri official, “In most cases a community 
could build an adequate facility for less than 
its half-share of the Federal aid project.” 
Then there are so-called concealed costs, 
such as Federal administrative overhead. 
No one knows how big this total comes to, 
but an investigatory commission found that 
for every dollar granted for slum clearance, 
about 221; cents went for Federal overhead 
and the figure for low-cost housing is esti- 
mated at 39.9 cents. 

Governor Driscoll disputes the claim that 


the grant money goes to areas so poor they 


can't supply their own essential services. He 
says, “Since qualifying for a grant usually 
means putting up matching funds, the big- 
gest returns go to those States which repudi- 
ate economy and, at the sacrifice of real 
requirements, put the bulk of their cash into 
Washington-blessed programs designed to 
produce handouts at the expense of some- 
body else.” 

The root-trouble of the grants-in-aid con- 
cept seems to have been well summed up by 
our own James F. Byrnes in these words: 
“Whenever a State or county receives a grant 
which officials can spend without the respon- 
sibility of collecting the money by taxes, you 
are certain to have extravagance.” Gov- 
ernor Driscoll quotes that and concludes, 
“Let us destroy this free-money myth before 
it destroys us,” 


Reply to Drew Pearson’s Washington Mer- 
ry-Go-Round Published Friday, March 
29, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted I wish to 
call to the attention of the Congress, 
particularly the House of Representa- 
tives, my reply to the column entitled 
“The Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
written by Drew Pearson as it appeared 
in many newspapers Friday, March 29, 
1957. 

My reply follows: 

I have read with some interest and great 
astonishment today's column entitled “The 
Washington Merry-Go-Round” written by 
Drew Pearson, in which he once again by 
inference, innuendo, and distortion attempts 
to prove that my motives, in attempting to 
correct what I deem to be objectionable fea- 
tures in the civil-rights bills introduced this 
year in the House of Representatives and 
recently considered by the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, are prompted by an unholy 
alliance which I have with Representatives 
Sura and Cora, of the House Committee 
on Rules. According to Mr. Pearson, the 
alleged purpose of this alliance is mutual 
help in defeating civil-rights legislation and 
promoting the redevelopment of the Niagara 
hydroelectric project by private enterprise. 

The fact and indisputable truth of the 
matter is that on the 9th day of July 1953 
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Congressman SmrrH, of Virginia, and Con- 
gressman COLMER, of Mississippi, voted in 
íavor of the bill which I had introduced 
providing for the development of the addi- 
tional hydroelectric power in the Niagara 
River by private enterprise. I think that 
vote is consistent with their entire public 
record in the House of Representatives and 
occurred long before I had met either of the 
gentlemen personally and years before there 
was any civil-rights legislation before the 
House of Representatives for consideration. 
All who dre familiar with the governmental 
philosophy of Messrs. SMITH and COLMER 
would know that I did not have to com- 
promise a single principle in which I be- 
lieve in order to enlist theid aid in support 
of my position concerning the Niagara re- 
development project. However, the Pearson 
story becomes more rdiculous when, because 
of the Schoellkopf disaster of last year and 
because of the critical emergency of the pres- 
ent power situation in the Niagara frontier, 
I am no longer promoting my private en- 
terprise position but have this year intro- 
duced a compromise measure providing for 
the development to be made by the Power 
Authority of the State of New York and I 
could almost state, without fear of oppo- 
sition, that neither Mr. Surrn nor Mr. COL- 
MER are aware of this change of circum- 
stances and of the introduction by me of 
an entirely new bill incorporating an en- 
tirely new concept for the development of 
the Niagara project. As a matter of fact, 
with but very slight differences there is no 
longer any conflict existing concerning the 
Niagara power project which has to be re- 
solved by the House of Representatives. 

It is true that I introduced and originally 
supported a year ago a civil-rights bill. It 
is also true that after further study and fur- 
ther examination of the Constitution and 
laws pertaining thereto and a further prob- 
ing of my conscience, I moved to recommit 
the bill when it was up for consideration be- 
fore the House of Representatives. But con- 
trary to Mr. Pearson's statement, I did not 
succeed in blocking the bill. I made that 
motion on July 19, 1956, and my reasons 
therefore were fully set forth by me and are 
still fully set forth in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of that day. I based my objections 
on the Constitution and statutory laws as I 
know and understand them. What has been 
the history of this legislation since my re- 
marks of July 19, 1956? 

1. My first objection was that the legisla- 
tion created a commission with the authority 
to subpena anyone in this country to any 
place within the country no matter how far 
distant from their home and hold them in- 
terminably at their own expense, 

The Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary by unanimous action, includ- 
ing the votes of the present authors of the 
civil-rights legislation, Representatives CEL- 
LER and Keratinc, of New York, voted to 
amend the bill to provide that å person 
could be subpenaed to a place only within 
the judicial district in which he resides and 
that he must be paid a witness fee and a 
mileage allowance at the time he is served 
with a subpena. 

2. I charged that a person could be sub- 
penaed for interrogation on some loose al- 
legation that he was exerting unwarranted 
economic pressure on somebody. 

The subcommittee again by unanimous ac- 
tion amended the bill to provide that all 
allegations against someone must now be in 
writing and sworn to and the provision of 
the bill relating to unwarranted economic 
pressure and sociai and economic problems 
were stricken from the bill upon an amend- 
ment offered by me in full committee on the 
grounds that this was an authorization to & 
presidential commission to make investiga- 
tions into the fair-employment practices field 
which the Congress has repeatedly refused 
to authorize and because it was an encroach- 
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ment into a field in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional jurisdiction. 

3. I again on July 19, 1956, that 
the bill permitted the utilization of the serv- 
ices of an unlimited number of volunteers 
to work for this commission and to be paid a 
per diem allowance. I charged that this 
Was a highly emotional issue and that no one 
Would volunteer for work in this field who 
was not biased and prejudiced on one side 
or the other of the issue and that there were 

y at work In this country many volun- 
organizations crusading on both sides of 
the issue. 

As a result of this charge, the full com- 
mittee unanimously, including the authors 
Of the legislation, accepted the amendment 
restricting the number of voluntegrs assist- 

in the work of the Commission to 15 and 
report will include a statement that no 
more than 8 shall be from any 1 particular 
Organization. 
4. On July 19, 1956, I charged that the pro- 
m of the bill authorizing the Attorney 
ral to institute an action in the name 
Of an individual against an individual de- 
fendant without the Attorney General even 
having the permission of the person in whose 
name the action was to be instituted con- 
stituted barratry in its worse form and was 
so if done by any other lawyer would 
Subject him to disbarment proceedings. 

As a result of this charge, the committee 
Considering the bill, not upon my motion, 
Voted to provide that the Attorney General 
Could institute an action for protection of 
Civil rights for the United States or in the 
name of the United States, but could not act 
as an attorney for one individual in a litiga- 

involving another individual. 

On July 19, 1956, I set forth two other ob- 
J to the bill in its then present form. 
I attempted to correct one of these objections 

an amendment which Mr. Pearson referred 

as a “hamstringing” civil-rights amend- 
Ment and which did lose by à vote of 15 to 17 
in the full Committee on the Judiciary and 
w in the Rules Committee as reported by 

7 n. It is highly significant to me 
and I think it should be to the reading public 
2 ca that although Mr. Pearson pro- 
esses to know the full details of all that 
in this. executive session of the 
Judiciary Committee, he does not attempt 
= describe or explain the amendment which 

Offered and which lost by a close vote, but 
Simply prefers to refer to it as a hamstring- 
ing” civil-rights amendment. 

t amendment which I offered reads as 
‘Ollows: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
W or of the rules of procedure of the United 
tes district courts, in all cases of contempt 
in any proceeding under this act, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
toes trial by an impartial jury of the 
te and district wherein the contempt 
have been committed. vs 
Section shall not apply to contemp 
Committed in the presence of the court or 
with ae thereto as to interfere directly 

v the administration of justice.” 
an nder title 18 of the United States Code, 
are tried in criminal contempt cases 
Uae to a jury trial except where the 
eine States is a party to the action. This 

“Tights legislation provides for actions 

1 brought by the Attorney General 
Danast individuals in the name of the 
wine States, so without the amendment 
to ra I offered, people would not be entitled 
hae trial. It is most noteworthy that 
— Congress has passed labor legis- 
al such as the Norris-LaGuardia Act, it 
— Contained provisions that even 
notion the United States was a party to an 
n, the defendant in a labor- dispute 

n coe entitled to a jury trial. Should we 
to loca, na the same protection of the law 
ando Police officers, school board members, 
thers as we extend to leadérs and mem- 
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bers of labor unions? I am in favor of the 
protection accorded to leaders and members 
of labor unions and so I am in favor of the 
same treatment being accorded to all seg- 
ments of our people. What Mr. Pearson falls 
to report is that this identical amendment, 
when offered in the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, was 
supported by Senator JOSEPH O'MAHONEY, 
Democrat of Wyoming, who has and is proud 
of his record as a liberal and is reputed to 
be as his record would indicate, a staunch 
supporter of public power and an arch foe 
of the public utilities industry from whom I 
am accused by Mr. Pearson of having an 
abnormal loyalty. 

In my House floor speech of July 19, 1956, 
I also objected to the provisions of the bill 
which authorizes the Attorney General in 
instituting clvil-rights actions to circum- 
vent the State courts and State administra- 
tive machinery which I believed then and 
now believe to be a fundamental rock upon 
which our system of States rights rests. 

An attempt was made in the full Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to correct that section 
which effort I supported, although I did not 
inaugurate it. But that effort was defeated 
in committee. What Mr. Pearson fails to dis- 
close concerning the executive session of the 
Judiciary Committee on which he reports is 
that I voted against several amendments 
offered by the so-called southern bloc which 
were aimed at crippling or defeating the leg- 
Uslation. I am not now in the position nor 
have I ever been in the position of opposing 
a civil-rights bill in any form and under any 
circumstances, 

In closing, I wish to repeat what I stated 
on July 19, 1956. I believe now and have 
believed all my life in the fundamental 
proposition of civil rights. It is a funda- 
mental precept of the creed and religion in 
which I believe. In the emotion and hys- 
teria surrounding this legislation, it must be 
remembered that in this country, thank 
God, we still have a Government of laws and 
not of men. It is generally believed that 
this bill is designed and has for its purpose 
the promotion of the interests and equality 
of the colored race. But no where in this 
bill does the word “colored” appear. It re- 
fers only to minorities and all of us whether 
because of our race, our color, our creed, our 
religion or our national origin, are—stand- 
ing alone—a minority. This legislation, in 
the hands of the wrong type of commis- 
sioners or law-enforcement officers, could 
be a vehicle for the persecution of any or 
of all of us, unless the bill Includes proper 
constitutional safeguards. If the day ever 
comes when it is felt expediency is more im- 
portant than constitutional law, we will 
come very close to the total destruction of 
the principles which have made our country 
the greatest and strongest in all the world. 
Since the beginning of our country, all mi- 
norities, within and because of our consti- 
tutional framework, have risen to the high- 
est standards of living of any groups any- 
where in the world. This is and will be in- 
creasingly true of the colored race, but if we 
disregard our constitutions and our laws in 
an effort to help them now, someone else at 
another time may also disregard the consti- 
tution and laws of the land to destroy them. 

So that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing, may I therefore repeat that if the ob- 
jectionable provisions of the former Dill 
which have been deleted by committee ac- 
tion are not restored by floor action, and if 
the amendments which I have referred to re- 
lating to jury trials and States rights are en- 
acted, I will gladly and enthusiastically 
speak for, support and vote for the legisla- 
tion. Otherwise, I would once again vote 
against the measure not because of any al- 
leged unholy alliance but because of my pro- 
found devotion to the constitutional system 
of government which I have taken an oath 
to protect and preserve. 
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Six Billionth Ton of West Virginia Coal 
Will Be Mined During April 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the sixth bil- 
lionth ton of West Virginia coal will be 
mined during this month of April 1957, 
a significant moment in the economic 
progress of the beautiful State of West 
Virginia. 

Coal is one of America’s most versatile 
and precious minerals. It made possible 
the tremendous industrial revolution of 
our country in the past half century. 
Without this most basic fuel—the 
United States would still be the agrarian 
Nation of Thomas Jefferson’s time—a 
nation of small farmers and a limited 
national economy. Our tremendous 
production and consumption of electric 
power—the network of rails transvers- 
ing the country from ocean to ocean— 
the development of our great manufac- 
turing centers—our industrial might— 
came about because of the availability 
and production of coal. Without this 
miracle mineral America could not have 
successfully defended our way of life 
through our recent World Wars. 

Coal is West Virginia's principal in- 
dustry and the keystone of our State’s 
economy. 

Especially is the mining of the sixth 
billionth ton of West V. coal sig- 
nificant when we realize that West Vir- 
ginia still has recoverable deposits of 
over 52 billion tons. 

Coal was first found in the West Vir- 
ginia section of the Appalachian Basin 
in 1750. Just 50 years later, in 1800, 
a few commercial mines commenced 
production in Brooke and Monongalia 
Counties in northern West Virginia. 

In 1863, the historic year in which 
West Virginia became the 35th State of 
the Union, West Virginia for the first 
time produced one-quarter million tons 
of bituminous coal annually. With the 
closing of the Civil War, West Virginia's 
coal production rose rapidly, and by 
1869 our annual production first ex- 
ceeded 1 million tons. Following World 
War I, in the year 1923, West Virginia's 
annual production exceeded 100 million 
tons. 

There are workable seams of coal 
found in 49 of West Virginia’s 55 coun- 
ties which include 37 counties with mines 
that are currently in production. In 
1931, West Virginia became the Nation's 
chief producer of bituminous coal and 
has retained this distinction ever since. 
With our remaining recoverable deposits 
exceeding 52 billion tons—West Virginia 
will retain this leadership. 

It is interesting to note that West Vir- 
ginia will produce approximately 30 per- 
cent of the 516 million tons estimated to 
be produced in United States coal mines 
this year. 

It is with a feeling of pardonable pride 
that I have the honor to represent the 
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Fifth District of West Virginia, the Na- 
tion's second largest coal-producing con- 
gressional district, which is currently 
mining nearly one-third of West Vir- 
ginia’s total annual output. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it is entirely fitting 
to pause these few moments—to pay 
tribute and give justly due credit to the 
coal operator and the coal miner, who 
join together—each dependent upon the 
other—to accomplish this remarkable 
feat.. Appropriate recognition goes also 
to the investor, the railroads, railroad 
labor, and our shipping industry, who 
make it possible to deliver this miracle 
mineral to its worldwide markets. I am 
proud, too, to recognize the manufac- 
turers and distributors of modern mining 
machinery who are bringing this im- 
portant medium of automation to the 
mining communities. It is a source of 
gratification that so many in this im- 
portant industry are centering their 
activities in my home city of Bluefield. 

I am pleased also to have this oppor- 
tunity to salute the electric utilities, cok- 
ing coal, steel and rolling mills, railroads, 
cement mills, and other industrial con- 
sumers of coal. 

In this atomic age our Nation's de- 
mands will be for more and more elec- 
tric power, more steel, aluminum, chemi- 
cal products, and cement. This can only 
mean a demand for more and more coal. 
In addition, more and more people daily 
demand greater quantities of coal's es- 
sential byproducts such as: aspirin, vita- 
mins, ammonia, sulphur drugs, baking 
powder, perfume, lipstick, nylons, dye, 
detergents, phonograph records, film, 
plastics of all kinds, linoleum, synthetic 
rubber, synthetic gasoline, TNT, and 
many others. Those responsible for 
these byproducts are to be justly ee 
nized. 

I feel it my duty to highly end 
the members and the staff of the Coal 
Research Committee of the House of 
Representatives for the dedicated man- 
ner in which they have been engaged in 
their extremely important work. I have 
full confidence that the final result of 
their labor will be of substantial benefit 
to the coal industry, as well as to every 
American citizen. Every American every 
day is dependent upon coal. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to 
work with all of those engaged in this 
basic industry. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, April 1957 is an im- 
portant month in the life of every Ameri- 
can citizen as we look to the future with 
full confidence. 


We Can’t Give Freedom to Anyone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Evening Herald of March 26, 1957: 
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We Can't Give FREEDOM TO ANYONE 


One of the weaknesses of Americans is that 
we're so sold on democracy, independence, 
and the “American way of life“ that we 
want everyone else to have these things in 
exactly the form we have them. 

We fail to realize that our Western ideas 
may be meaningless to people who have 
lived a completely different way of life for 
centuries. 

We fail to realize how many things are 
necessary to make independent democratic 
statehood work. 

Before people can handle independence 
and a democratic form of government, they 
must have unity. They must have a reason- 
ably high level of education. They must 
have understanding of the meaning and re- 
sponsibility of freedom. Before people can 
develop a stable, democratic form of gov- 
ernment they must have a sound, prosper- 
ous economy that will produce the national 
wealth a nation must have to pay its op- 
erating costs. 

Freedom, democracy, and a sound economy 
cannot be given to any group of people. 
These things must be achieved. 

Libya, in northern Africa, is a prize ex- 
ample of a country given independent state- 
hood and a democratic form of government 
without the tools to make statehood and 
democracy work. The former Italian colony 
was set up as a free nation under the guid- 
ance of the United Nations. The United 
States was one of the main backers of the 
move, 

Libya’s constitution and government is 
supposed to serve an Arab nation of tradi- 
tional wanderers. Most of these people can- 
not read or write. For centuries these people 
have been governed by simple community 
processes. There is little feeling of national 
unity. There is no sound economy to pro- 
vide the national income and the tax reve- 
nue needed to support the government. 

How long Libya can keep its independence 
without the tools a free nation must use re- 
mains to be seen. 

These are things to think about as we try 
to bestow freedom and democracy upon 
undeveloped countries in other parts of the 
world. There is such a PRERE, as trying to 
go too fast. 


Imports of Foreign Shovels ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the upper 
strata of the export-import interests go 
the limit to justify further reduction of 
tariffs on hundreds of commodities pro- 
duced by well-established manufacturers 
who, for the most part, employ especially 
skilled labor. 

The following letter is typical of com- 
plaints from my district from those who 
are gradually being destroyed by com- 
petitive low-labor-cost finished products 
imported under low-tariff provisions: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN NEAL: I am writing in 
regard to the importation of foreign shovels, 
particularly from West Germany and Japan. 
These shovels are being laid down in the 
United States at prices approximately two- 
thirds of the lowest price shovel which 
American manufacturers can offer. The 
trend is definitely increasing and is affecting 
our employment here in Parkersburg, We 
employ approximately 850 persons, and I am 
positive that this employment will be re- 
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duced if the importation of foreign shovels 
is not reduced. 

As you may know, the import duty on for- 
eign shovels was 30 percent just a few years 
ago but has gradually been reduced to only 
7% percent. If the duty were restored 
somewhere near its former leyel, these for- 
eign shovels made with cheap labor and in- 
ferior materials could not so successfully 
compete with the American product. 

Both management and labor in our com- 
pany are extremely worried about this pros- 
pect as we have definite proof here in Park- 
ersburg of what foreign competition did to 
the glass marble business. 


The Dutch Side of the Airline 
Expansion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article pub- 
lished in the magazine Knickerbocker, 
which states the Dutch side of the con- 
troversy which has arisen because of the 
request of the KLM Airline for an ex- 
tension of their services in the United 
States. 

Without taking sides in the issue, I 
should like to state that I have in my 
State many proud descendants of the 
people of the Netherlands, and therefore 
I ask that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE DUTCH SIDE OF THE AIRLINE EXPANSION 
PaocramM Has NoT BEEN HEARD 


Netherlands purchases in the United States 
exceed American purchases in the Nether- 
lands by about $300 million a year, Unless 
KLM is granted some expansion of its routes 
in the dollar area, the strain on Holland's 
economy will be too severe to enable it to 
perform as a customer of American goods 
and as a close partner of the United States 
in international obligations, to the extent 
American businessmen and Washington an- 
ticipate. This is a matter of simple arith- 
metic instead of emotion, 

The Netherland Government is at present 
attempting to obtain landing facilities and 
commercial rights for KLM in Houston and 
Los Angeles. During the postwar years few 
issues between the United States and the 
Netherlands have given more reason for con- 
cern to Dutch public opinion. Since the 
days of empires have passed, international 
trade has become more than ever before 
the lifeblood of countries like the Nether- 
lands. The United States has encouraged 
and even pressed for this development. 

American circles concede that granting 
KLM landing rights in Houston and Los 
Angles would not hurt American airline 
interests to any significant degree. But for 
Holland such landing = rights—already 
granted to other countries here—have an 
immediate bearing on Holland’s future as & 
commercial nation. 

Americans are quite unaware of the deep 
concern this issue has caused among the 
Dutch people, 

Here are the key points of the Nether- 
land's case: 
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1. For the Netherlands, international avia- 
is a matter of far greater consequence 
than merely the successful operation of the 
national airline KLM. To Holland's econ- 
omy, its main airport, Schiphol, is on a 
Par with the nation’s great harbors of Rot- 
am and Amsterdam. It is quite un- 
thinkable that the United states Govern- 
ment would, for instance, prevent seagoing 
vessels carrying the Netherlands fiag from 
entering the port of San Francisco. Can 
landing Tights for the Dutch flag carrier 
KLM in Los Angeles then be refused? 

2. Despite the considerable increase in 
Productivity and the resulting rise of Neth- 
erlands exports, the nation’s trade balance 
(the difference between its imports and ex- 
Ports) reflects a great deficit. On the pay- 
ie balance, this deficit is largely offset 

y Holland's so-called invisible exports, 
Which include all such services as sea and 
alr transportation and tourism. Thus, the 
ee to let the Netherlands fiag carrier 
— What comes naturally, that is, spread its 
aie and develop according to the tra- 
2 onal Dutch thesis of navigare necesse 

t, would constitute a direct threat against 

5 economic condition of the Netherlands. 
the ion thesis that New York should be 
tle rminal point of westbound transatlan- 

flights is rapidly proving outdated. Air 
Britian Lufthansa, Scandinavian Airlines, 
and Overseas Airways, Italian Airlines, 
the Other companies have already received 
had Tight to establish transatlantic termi- 
on at Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, De- 
+ and Los Angeles. The introduction of 
aircraft will confirm and accelerate that 

d. Direct flights to Western Europe 
the west coast or the Southwest will be 

lines nded by the public. Some foreign air- 
PE have already been granted commercial 

Ehts in these areas, 

Pile the other hand, Schiphol is an obvi- 
®pproa, nal for long-range flights in the 
Policy ching jet age. KLM's equipment 
com Clearly reflects this awareness. The 
W is the first in Europe to receive de- 
in es of Lockheed's prop-jet Electra, which 
the inte to come is to be operated on 
with 1 €r-European feeder routes connecting 

Th ong-range all-jet services. 

18 tne, trend toward use of western airports 
moved Pting traffic which historically has 
eign through New York, The major for- 
in Carriers have established trafic rights 
and See Population centers of the West 
rights dwest. In denying KLM landing 
W outside of New York, the United States 
main in effect prevent the airline from 

its position in international air 

4. Projections as to actual volume of pas- 
ana ers to be carried between these points 
alr erdam leave no doubt that these 

oo will be economically profitable. 
Rote = this connection, it is interesting to 
ally. js at the Netherlands airline, tradition- 
petitors ing a larger role among its com- 
tory 8 the size of its national terri- 
flected 580 indicate. This is accurately re- 
transatiant 8 in typical figures for 
Summer, ghts based on this past 
past d figures for a typical week of the 
instance er, the week ending June 21, for 
flights 2 show a total of 488 transatiantic 
this “a completed in either direction. In 
follow ee week“ the traffic was divided as 


perena American: 160 fights or about 33.5 


A: 100 flights, or about 21 percent. 
BAS: 40 flights, or about 9.5 percent. 
BOAC. flights, or about 8.5 percent. 

Air wre 35 Rights, or about 7.3 percent. 
ise ance: 32 flights, or about 6.8 percent. 
Ba 2 22 flights. or about 4.7 percent. 
8 bena: 18 flights, or about 3.7 percent. 
Tue air 10 flights, or about 3.3 percent. 
WO American carriers accounted for 
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a little more than 54 percent of all flights. 
The European carriers divided the rest of the 
traffic, but KLM originated more flights on 
this route than any of the other European 
carriers. 

6. This greater efficiency (and conse- 
quently higher profit) helps explain why 
KLM remains in business without direct 
Netherlands Government subsidy or indirect 
subsidfes in the form of mail contracts. 

Also KLM has been able to pay its stock- 
holders an annual dividend since 1953. 
Against this, the American taxpayer has been 
supporting Pan American Airways’ opera- 
tions to the tune of $248 million in the 
period 1951-56. 

AND A GOOD CUSTOMER, TOO 

7. KLM is the biggest foreign customer of 
the American aircraft industry, having 
placed some $230 million worth of orders 
in the postwar period, including the order 
for the delivery of eight Douglas DC-8 Jets, 
and an equal number of Lockheed Electra 
turboprop planes. These facts speak for 
themselves. However, KLM would not have 
purchased this equipment if its management 
Was not certain of getting a maximum re- 
turn on their capital by placing these pur- 
chases in the United States. 

Such facts, rarely published in the United 
States, materiallly contribute to reducing 
the reciprocity issue to its proper place in 
the scheme of things. True, none of the 
overseas airports on which landing facilities 
can be granted by the Netherlands equals 
Schiphol in commercial importance. But 
some of them offer, and may increasingly 
develop, major strategic or touristic advan- 
tages 


Many people in the United States as well 
as in Holland hope that the Netherlands, 
with its spotiess war and peace record as 
an American ally, will not be totally denied 
what, in the face of much less impressive 
records, others have already received. 


Passing the Budget-Cutting Buck 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Winnsboro 
(S. C.) News and Herald of March 28, 
1957: 

PASSING THE BUDGET-CUTTING Buck 

Congress has attempted to pass the buck— 
in the budget-cutting field—to President 
Eisenhower, but the President has handed 
it back to Congress. It all started, of course, 
when President Eisenhower proposed a $71- 
billion budget for the 12 months starting 
July 1. 

This total was so high that even the Presl- 
dent's Secretary of the Treasury, George 
Humphrey, could hardly swallow the pill 
and criticized the budget even though he 
was a top member of the administration 
proposing it. 

Humphrey was pulled into line, so to speak, 
in the next few days, and he has since re- 
fused to say where the budget could be cut. 
Congress is convinced that it should be cut, 
although hesitant to do the whacking. But 
Congress will have to do it if it is done. 

In order to put the President on the spot, 
the House recently a resolution call- 
ing on the President to tell it where the 
budget should be trimmed. This was ridicu- 
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lous, in more ways than one, because the 
President had already proposed the budget, 
and he couldn't be expected to criticize it. 

As expected, Mr. Eisenhower said that it 
Was up to Congress to reduce the total, and 
he was ready for them to go ahead and cut 
it, if they could. He even said he would be 
just as helpful as he could, 

This leaves Congress where it was in Jan- 
uary, after the budget had been presented. 
The intervening resolutions and statements 
have been mostly political byplay, which is 
accomplishing nothing, but which is produc- 
ing headlines and little else. It is the busi- 
ness of Congress to appropriate money and 
to levy taxes to acquire that money. It is 
also up to Congress to cut the budget, if it 
needs to be reduced. Therefore, Congress 
should go ahead and curtail and stop asking 
the President to do its job. 

Meantime, taxes remain at a record high 
and April 15 is approaching apace. Where 
will it all end? 


Address by Hon. Hubert Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, to New Jersey Gasoline 
Dealers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
which I delivered before a group of New 
Jersey gasoline dealers on December 13, 
1956, at Haddon Heights, N. J., be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
BEFORE A GROUP OF NEW JERSEY GASOLINE 
DEALERS, HADDON HEIGHTS, N. J., DECEMBER 
13, 1956 
It is certainly a pleasure to be here with 

you tonight in the famous Cherry Hill Inn, 
enjoying your hospitality and being warmed 
by your kind words of friendship. While 
speaking with many of you individually this 
evening, it occurred to me that as a group 
you seem more relaxed and happier than 
when we last met. Perhaps one reason for 
this change is because most, if not all, of 
you are aware of the progress you have made 
as businessmen in the past year. And that 
real progress has been made, no one can 
deny. 

Because the past often illuminates the 
present, please bear with me if I stir some 
unpleasant memories by saying that I found 
gasoline retailers during the war to be gen- 
erally dispirited and quite apprehensive of 
their future. It seemed as though an atmos- 
phere of gloom and doom had pervaded their 
ranks. And small reason why. I remember 
dealer witnesses testifying how they had 
been drawn unwillingly into the horrors of 
the price conflict and how, once involved, 
they were powerless to free themselves. I 
recall thelr describing how the war was deny- 
ing them a livelihood, was draining away 
their savings, and, in too many instances, 
was costing them their businesses. I remem- 
ber, too, the moving testimony of dealers’ 
wives, like Mrs. Helen Beehler and Mrs. Marie 
Hoffman, who told of the hardship and pri- 
vation that the war had brought to their 
families. 

In looking back to the price war period, T 
am coninced that it was the unhappiness so 
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prevalent among dealers that most influenced 
my determination to search out a solution. 
I know that only a situation of near-cata- 
strophic proportions could reduce the usu- 
ally effervescent small-business man to such 
a depressed state. All of my life, I have 
known and associated with smali-business 
men. As you know, my father was a drug- 
gist in a small South Dakota town and I 
worked closely with him for many years. I 
have learned that the key to the success of 
the small-business man everywhere is his 
indomitable will, his hope and confidence in 
himself, and his rare talent for finding hap- 
piness under eyen the most trying of cir- 
cumstances. When these qualities cannot 
be found in small-business men, help is 
needed in the worst way. And I am the kind 
of fellow who will see that help is given, 
even if it means investigating a gasoline 
price war. 

While the investigation of the New Jersey 
gasoline price war was designed primarily 
to relieve your particular competitive prob- 
lems, it also had a secondary purpose which 
must not be overlooked. This was that the 
principles by which competitive problems 
were to be resolved in New Jersey should 
serve as well to relieve distress among dealers 
in other marketing areas. After all, it was 
argued, only a variance in degree distin- 
guished the severity of problems confronting 
New Jersey dealers from those experienced 
by your fellow workers in other parts of the 
country. Surely, a study of a market where 
dealers’ problems were most pronounced 
would produce salutary effects in other areas 
as well. 

The extensive public hearings which were 
held demonstrated to my satisfication that 
the major oil companies operating in New 
Jersey could bring the predatory and ruinous 
price war to an abrupt halt if they wanted 
to hard enough. Shortly after the close of 
the hearings, the price war was ended, 
seemingly because the major suppliers 
wanted to hard enough. Whatever the rea- 
son, with the advent of fair trade competi- 
tion, the ruthless and irresponsible price war 
that had prevailed in the market waned and 
soon was no more than a dreadful memory 
for those thousands of dealers who had en- 
dured its hardships. 

As you know, my keen interest in the 
well-being of gasoline dealers in New Jersey 
has not faded away with the adoption of 
fair trade competition. It has become my 
habit, to keep abreast of developments in 
this market by reading your letters and by 
occasionally talking with some of you by 
long-distance telephone. Only a month ago, 
I sent the counsel of my subcommittee up 
here to conduct an on-the-spot survey of 
post-price-war conditions. 

At the present time, my information is 
that fair trade competition is working suc- 
cessfully in your State. It appears that 
dealers are working hard and making modest 
profits, that unethical practices have largely 
been eliminated, and that the motoring 
public is generally pleased with the rare 
combination which it is receiving of quality 
products, excellent service, and reasonable 
prices. Incidentally, gasoline prices in New 
Jersey are the lowest on the eastern sea- 
board. 

I have also learned that fair trade is being 
practiced in a number of other Eastern 
States. The system is now found in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Pennsylvania. Except for one major sup- 
plier fair trading in California, the system is 
not being used in any other part of the 
United States, although in several Midwest- 
ern States, another form of resale price 
maintenance called suggested pricing has 
been adopted. It should be mentioned that 
suggested pricing is not expressly protected 
by Federal legislation and, therefore, involves 
serious antitrust problems, including price- 
fixing. In the spread of fair trade competi- 
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tion and even in the use of pricing, 
there is a strong suggestion that at long last 
the major suppliers are definitely concerned 
over dealers’ problems and are trying to re- 
solve them in their fashion. 

Now that fair trade Is well-established in 
New Jersey, it may be that you would like 
to hear my views on the system. In my 
judgment, fair trade is a specialized competi- 
tive system offering great practical benefits 
to qualified manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers, and the consuming public alike. 
The system assures the manufacturer of a 
stable market for his product. But it does 
not give him an unfair advantage or a mo- 
nopoly because, even with the protection of 
fair trade legislation, he is obliged to com- 
pete successiully with other manufacturers 
of the same or similar products. Should he 
fail to maintain the quality of his product 
or if he sets the price too high, he loses out 
to competitors, fair trade notwithstanding. 
However, fair trade does protect his product 
from possible destruction as a result of loss- 
leader selling and irresponsible price-cutting. 

Fair trade benefits the retailer by placing 
him on an equal footing with all other re- 
tallers of the same branded or trade-marked 
products, whether such competitors are large 
or small.: Most importantly, his margin of 
profit is fixed to yield him a fair return and 
he is protected against destructive competi- 
tion from others who might be disposed 
toward the vice of predatory price cutting 

The benefits of fair trade to wholesalers are 
remarkably similar to those received by 
retailers. 

The consumer, too, benefits from fair trade 
in a number of ways. He knows that the 
fair traded product may be purchased at a 
standard price wherever he goes to buy it. 
Fair trade eliminates the necessity for shop- 
ping around. He knows that the price is 
reasonable. By the very nature of fair trade 
laws, a price-fixed product cannot survive in 
the market place unless it competes success- 
fully with similar items produced by other 
manufacturers. Fair trade also assures a 
consumer that an outstanding product will 
remain on the market. It will not be lost 
to the consumer through destructive price 
tactics. 

That fair trade competition is basically 
sound in policy and purpose is evidenced by 
its 25 years of successful operation in the 
Nations market places. In this, the Silver 
Jubilee Anniversary year of fair trade, the 
system remains strong and vigorous despite 
the disquieting setbacks it has received re- 
cently in a few State courts. The important 
fact is that the majority of State courts have 
consistently upheld the legal basis of fair 
trade. Moreover, it is heartening to note 
the record of the Supreme Court and the 
lower Federal courts in generally striking 
down attempts to destroy fair trade. And 
certainly not to be in this con- 
nection is the high favor in which fair trade 
is held in both Houses of Congress. As a 
matter of fact, so respected is this attitude 
of Congress that no move has been made to 
repeal the so-called Federal fair trade laws 
in the year and a half which has elapsed 
since such action was recommended by the 
Attorney General's National Committee To 
Study the Antitrust Laws. Nor do I see any 
likelihood that Congress would ever take 
such ill-advised action. 

As you may be aware, it has become fash- 
ionable in certain circles nowadays to dis- 
parage fair-trade competition. I do not 
refer to those opponents of fair trade who 
are honestly and sincerely motivated by 
their own estimates of the system. Though 
disagreeing with such critics, I still respect 
their opinions and feel that debate with 
them can be constructive. My targets here 
are the professional critics of fair trade and 
those who think fair-trade criticism is some 
sort of parlor game. I am outraged by the 
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actions of the former group and amused 
by those of the latter. 

It is my opinion that the arguments of 
a person who is paid to hold a certain posi- 
tion are worthless. That person says what 
he does because it is financially remunerative 
for him to do so and not because he has stud- 
ied the problem and arrived at a Judgment on 
the merits. As a practical matter, such a 
person probably does more of a disservice to 
himself than to the cause of fair trade. At 
any rate, he is a man of slight influence on 
the future of fair trade, despite his noise 
and windmilling tactics. 

For those who think that ridicule of fair 
trade is a parlor game, I have a suggestion 
or two to make. First, they could set up 
a small business and get first hand expe- 
rience of the injurious effects of loss-lead- 
er selling and other predatory pricing prac- 
tices. Another suggestion would be for 
them to seek out the views of small-busi- 
ness men on the advantages of fair-trade 
competition. They will find that the small- 
business men who are in the best position to 
know the merits of fair trade and the haz- 
ards of unrestricted price competition en- 
thuslastically endorse fair trade. But even 
if the parlor game crowd remains uncon- 
vinced after following such suggestions, their 
voices like those of the professional op- 
ponents, will not constitute a threat to 
the continuation of fair trade. J 

This is not to suggest, however, that the 
future of fair-trade competition in gasoline 
marketing will be uneventful. As a matter 
of fact, there are unmistakenble signs that 
such will not be the case. You have heard 
or read of what is happening to fair trade in 
the Boston Federal courts. There, 2 antitrust 
suits are involved, 1 a criminal proceeding by 
the Department of Justice against Socony- 
Mobil, the other a suit by Esso Standard seek- 
ing injunctive relief against a price-cutting 
marketer named Secatore's Inc. Both cases 
raise substantial fair trade questions, 
Briefiy, I will examine what I feel are the 
significant aspects of each case. 

In the Socony Mobil case, it was alleged 
by the Department of Justice that the major 
supplier had fixed the gasoline prices charged 
by some of its dealers, At first blush, there- 
fore, the case would seem to be a routine 
action under the Sherman Act. What dis- 
tinguishes the case, however, is the defense 
raised by Socony Mobil to the indictment. 
On a motion to dismiss, the oil company 
argued that its price-fixing agreements with 
dealers were, in effect, fair-trade contracts 
and, therefore, immune from Sherman Act 
prosecution. Most interesting in this re- 
spect is that the Socony-Mobil Co. appar- 
ently had no written fair-trade contract 
with any of its dealers at the time the 
alleged offense was committed, nor had it 
made any public announcement of its adop- 
tion of fair trade. Thus, it would appear 
that Socony Mobil is advancing a most novel 
theory—that a fair-trade contract may be 
oral in character and need not be publicly 
announced or in fact even made known to 
the dealers who would be bound by it. 

As this case is now pending in Court, I 
feel obliged to limit my remarks on its 
issues. All I will say is that a fair-trading 
seller should be proud to have the fact pub- 
licized and should be prepared to show 
documentary evidence of his fair-trade 
program. 

Another important feature of this case is 
that the fair-trade argument of Socony- 
Mobile has afforded the Department of Jus- 
tice an opportunity to reveal its traditional 
bias toward fair-trade competition in the 
brief which it filed with the Court. Not 
only has the Department in its brief joined 
issue with Socony Mobil on the subject of 
oral fair-trade contracts but it has also 
availed itself of a chance to argue that 
gasoline is not a product which can be law- 
fully fair traded. 
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Whether or not these fundamental issues 
Concerning fair trade will be fully resolved 
in the Socony Mobil case remains to be seen. 
But since they have been raised, it is to 
be hoped that Socony-Mobil's. defense of 
fair-trade principles. will be spirited and 
Vigorous. Regarding the price-fixing charges, 
however, the oil company is on its own. 

The injunctive proceeding by Esso Stand- 
ard against Secatore’s is equally of interest 
to gasoline dealers. In that case, Secatore's 
& large Boston gasoline retailer, successfully 
defended against Esso enforcement action 
by arguing that Esso could not lawfully fair 
trade its products so long as it was compet- 
ing directly with its dealers. The theory 
Underlying this defense is that the fair-trade 
law of Massachusetts prohibits the use of 
fair-trade contracts between competing sell- 
ers. In its decisions, the Court held that 
Esso was competing directly with Secatore's 
for consumer accounts and, therefore, could 
A ot lawfully make or enforce fair-trade con- 


ton case should not be especially dis- 
bing to you dealers dependent upon fair 
1 After all, the rule in the case merely 
Ouows the precedent established by the Su- 
Court in the McKesson and Robbins 
case. There, the court held that, where di- 
Competition exists between 2 sellers, 
even though 1 may also be a customer 
Of the other, it is unlawful for them to enter 
to a fair-trade contract. In other words, 
the Supreme Court said that you cannot run 
the hare and hold with the hounds. 
ther fair trade properly or abandon it! 
y no one can reasonably disagree with 
© soundness of such a position. 
Henceforth in the case of every fair trad- 
Ing major oil company, there will be an im- 
8 issue of fact presented: Is or is not 
ke Seller competing directly at any mar- 
ting level with his dealers? Should it be 
that he is, the supplier must then 
address himself to choosing between fair 
hee and competition with his dealers. In 
aia answer to that question will be con- 
Peat ct evidence concerning the major 
Pplier's true feeling toward his dealers. 
ing a point, I feel it appropriate to re- 
you that the Senate Small Business 
z nae cautioned in its report on the 
tot Jersey price war that fair trade was 
Dro & panacea for all of the competitive 
traa besetting gasoline dealers. “Fair 
e competition in New Jersey it was 
it is . ls ending only the price war; 
not eliminating the competitive condi- 
Which produced it nor the marketing 
petitivs which prolonged it. Basic com- 
men ve problems stemming from the tre- 
dous disparity in economic power exist- 
between the major suppliers and gasoline 
th ers remain unresolved and are as 
of kalt nlng now as before the introduction 
Air-trade competition.” 
stro a light of these considerations, I 
Which y urge you to support the resolution 
tow a Thave introduced In the Senate calling 
petiti comprehensive investigation of com- 
paha ve conditions in the oil industry. It 
tenai to me that only through such an in- 
iformat T. will Congress ever gain the 
ment n necessary for an informed judg- 
cement ening the desirability of di- 
that 1 ant leslelation. You may be assured 
intend to press in the next session of 
Alreag for early action on this resolution. 
has l, strong backing for the measure 
ciations. received from many dealers“ asso- 
Uniteq 


To insure success, however, the 
throug Support of dealers“ organizations 
hout the country is needed. 
Speed er legislative matter that warrants 
Opportunnes next year is the “Equality of 
know, ts ty” bill. That measure, as you 
crimina designed to prevent the use of dis- 
tory pricing practices that tend to 
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create monopoly, Enactment of the bill will 
be of especial help to gasoline retailers who 
are so often the victim of serious price dis- 
criminations. In view of the opposition 
which is now being organized against this 
measure by the major suppliers, your sup- 
port of it is indeed vital. - 

Now for a few words of advice in con- 
clusion. Be sure to ask your supplier for a 
fair-trade contract if you have not already 
signed one. Active participants in and not 
passive supporters of fair trade are needed 
to make the system truly effective. Then, 
become informed and articulate spokesmen 
for the advantages of fair-trade competition. 
Discuss these benefits with your fellow deal- 
ers and with your friends whenever an op- 
portunity is presented. In particular, talk 
to your labor-union friends about how fair 
trade means quality products at reasonable 
prices, enabling manufacturer and marketer 
to pay fair wages. And, do not forget to let 
yours views on fair trade be made known 
to your elected representatives at local, State, 
and Federal levels. 

Remember always that you have great 
responsibilities under fair-trade competi- 
tion. You must insure that the consumer 
patronizing your service station receives full 
value for every dollar spent. Service and 
courtesy must not be neglected. Most im- 
portantly, your business must be operated 
efficiently and with integrity. 

Live up to your responsibilities and fair 
trade will long serve you well. I can assure 
you that Congress and the antitrust agencies 
will not allow the major oil companies to use 
the system selfishly. We must, however, 
be on guard against unwarranted price in- 
creases by the major oil companies, under 
the guise of pressures from the international 
situation. The Suez Canal crisis must not 
be used to justify profiteering or price goug- 
ing. A fair price and fair profit are always, 
in the long run, jeopardized by selfish ex- 
ploitation in times of crisis. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Camden, S. C., 
News of March 28, 1957: 


FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION 


Congress is now being urged to provide 
Federal aid for public schools—both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Tomorrow it 
will be Federal aid for colleges and universi- 
ties; in fact, the movement has already 
started. 

We wonder if the people who are urging 
this aid realize that the only money the Fed- 
eral Government has is that which it must 
first take away from the citizens of the States 
on taxation. The Federal Government has 
not one cent of its own. 

There is not a State in the Union but which 
can support its schools. The Intergovern- 
mental Commission on Education said in a 
report: 

“we have been unable to find a State that 
is economically unable to support an ade- 
quate school system.” 

To those who are urging Federal aid we 
would suggest that they read this statemen 
from Dean Clarence Manion: : 
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“In the Communist manifesto Karl Marx 
made control of public education 1 of the 
10 commandments of communism. Crypto- 
Communists, fellow travelers, and left wing 
progressives in the field of education have 
kept their sights fixed upon this objective 
ever since. Twenty-five years ago a group of 
the American Historical Society, and financed 
with more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars from the Carnegie and other founda- 
tions, went into a long learned huddle and 
finally came out with a 15-volume report. In 
their findings they declared that our form of 
Government was a failure and should give 
way to a collectivized society, wherein the 
individual should be made to surrender his 
liberty in the interest of group welfare. They 
determined that only the schools of the 
country could bring about this revolutionary 
change in our American system, and that it 
was the duty of every educator to see that 
the schools did so.” 


Woodlawn Finds a Way To Make Democ- 
racy Work at Grassroots 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF. ILLINpIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Woodlawn is a community in the heart 
of the district that I have the honor 
to represent. It is an old and a beautiful 
community in the south shore region of 
Chicago, with 63d Street the principal 
east-west highway. Until recent years 
it was an all-white community, or nearly 
so. Today perhaps a majority of its 
residents are of the Negro race and its 
representative in the city council of 
Chicago is of that race, a very able and 
highly respected alderman, the Honor- 
able Sidney Jones, Jr. 

The story of how Woodlawn is meet- 
ing and conquering its problems should 
be an inspiration to the other urban 
communities. It also should prove in- 
teresting and illuminating to my col- 
leagues from other sections of the coun- 
try, especially those from the rural dis- 
tricts. I am sure that if the Members 
from other districts better understood 
the problems of the urban north, east 
and west we would receive a larger meas- 
ure of cooperation. 

The story of Woodlawn is one of de- 
mocracy working at grassroots. It fur- 
nishes proof that when neighbors are 
encouraged and given the facilities to 
join together in the attainment of that 
which is of common interest, the better- 
ment of the neighborhood in which they 
live, they will find the right answers to 
all the problems, big and little, of com- 
munity living together. In Woodlawn 
it is being brought home to the people, 
not by preachement but by practice and 
example, that the test of being a desir- 
able neighbor is in doing those things 
that contribute to neighborhood welfare 
and in refraining from doing those 
things that are outright harmful or are 
8 and irritating to other neigh- 

rs. 

WORK THROUGH BLOCK CLUBS 

Functioning through the United Wood- 
lawn Conference, in every block in Wood- 
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lawn is a block club. Residents of the 
block are all encouraged to attend meet- 
ings of the block club. They sit down 
as members of a family discussing family 
matters. Some neighbor has been toot- 
ing a horn at late hours, when especially 
the children in the block are asleep. 
Some of his neighbors volunteer to invite 
him to the next block meeting. No scold- 
ing, just an invitation to join with the 
team in the race with other block teams 
for the distinction of having the best 
block. Some neighbor, carelessly and 
perhaps inadvertently, has been throwing 
waste on the street or inthe yard. Again 
no scolding, no striking a pose and tell- 
ing someone else what you think he 
should do, just a friendly invitation to 
join the team to make his block the 
cleanest and best block in the city. On 
matters that affect the block, the block 
club keeps in constant touch with the 
police and fire captains, the ward super- 
intendent, the alderman, and city offi- 
cials charged with enforcement of ordi- 
mance requirements. If he has a griev- 
ance or a suggestion, the resident of the 
block has only to present it at a meeting 
of the block club and if in the judgment 
of his neighbors it has merit he is assured 
of block support and action, 
MANY SHARE IN THE CREDIT 


Woodlawn is making giant strides as a 
successful integrated community, an ac- 
complishment in which many share. 
The Woodlawn Booster, an excellent 
community newspaper, has been of great 
help. Clarence Beutel, president of the 
largest bank, has pursued a far-visioned 
policy of keeping open the credit lines for 
all legitimate needs in a changing com- 
munity, facing and conquering many 
problems and with a future bursting with 
promise with the development of the Cal- 
Sag Waterway. The businessmen, the 
Boys’ Club, the YMCA, the churches, and 
the schools all are doing their tremen- 
dous share. The Sixth Ward Regular 
Democratic organization, of which Com- 
mitteeman Robert Miller is the head, 
maintains large headquarters, open the 
year around for the accommodation of 
residents of the ward who have problems 
they wish to take up with their alderman, 
State representatives, or Congressman. 
When I am in Washington, which is as in 
the case of my colleagues necessarily 
pretty constant, my able Chicago con- 
gressional aid, Russell De Bow, most effi- 
ciently fills in for me. I should add that 
this service of the sixth ward organiza- 
tion in bringing the people in close touch 
with their representatives in city, State, 
and National Governments is strictly 
nonpolitical except by the rule that good 
service is good politics. 


DEMOCRACY AT GRASSROOTS 


I cannot give too much credit to the 
United Woodlawn Conference and the 
block clubs. I am neyer so thrilled as 
when I drop in at one of the block meet- 
ings, a witness at the ringside to democ- 
racy functioning at grassroots. I leave 
heartened and confident that here, where 
neighbors gather as family members at 
the fireside to plan for family welfare, 
has been founded at grassroots level an 
institution that assures the permanency 
of our democracy and the attainment of 
our goal of a real brotherhood. 
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Esther Davis is president of the United 
Woodlawn Conference. The first vice 
president is Theodore F. Crawley; the 
second vice president, Moses M. Shaw; 
the secretary, Mrs. Paul Rasmussen; the 
treasurer, Joseph Wahala; and the exec- 
utive director, Mrs. Ruth C. Porter. 
They and the devoted block captains 
have the deep appreciation of the entire 
Woodlawn community. I am humbly 
proud to be their Congressman. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include the memorandum that 
the United Woodlawn Conference pre- 
sented to Mayor Richard J, Daley at its 
conference with the chief executive of 
Chicago on March 6, 1957. This illus- 
trates the way the block-club concept 
carries through from the discussions of 
neighbors at block meetings to presenta- 
tion of their suggestions to the highest 
Deal authority. Iam sure that this will 
prove of interest and of value to other 
communities. 

The memorandum was given Mayor 
Daley by a delegation of 12. The mayor 
called Building Commissioner Ramsey 
into the meeting, which lasted over an 
hour, with immediate results in the ex- 
tention of inspection of housing-code 
violations and progress in other areas 
requiring study and planning. Press, 
radio, and TV gave coverage. 

MEMORANDUM TO THE MAYOR 


The memorandum follows: 
Manch 6, 1957. 
MEMORANDUM 
To: His Honor, The Mayor of Chicago. 
From: United Woodlawn Conference. 

We submit this memorandum for the 
mayor's convenience as a summary of the 
thinking of our organization on ways in 
which his good office can help us, and, we 
hope, other communities like Woodlawn in 
our city, to cope with the mounting prob- 
lems of inadequate and unsafe housing. 
ON ENFORCEMENT OF THE NEW HOUSING CODE 


We commend the Mayor's most recent 
action in setting up inspection teams to 
secure more rapid compliance with the new 
housing code. We strongly urge that the 
primary attention of these teams be focus- 
sed on the owners and operators of large 
buildings. The recent fire tragedies in Wood- 
lawn emphasize the fact that it is these 
larger buildings which constitute the great- 
est hazard to the greatest number of people. 
To protect the greatest number of lives most 
quickly, we ask that these buildings be given 
priority by the inspection teams. 

ON A DEMONSTRATION GRANT FOR WOODLAWN 


We request the mayor's support for Wood- 
lawn's bid for a 314 demonstration grant, 
to make possible a study which could pro- 
vide us with urgently needed data and 
techniques to halt community deterioration 
and help us achieve a stable interracial com- 
munity of high standards, 

Woodlawn is faced with the serious prob- 
lem of overcrowding and inadequate com- 
munity facilities, complicated by the pres- 
sure of a large-scale clearance program now 
under way in the contiguous area of Hyde 
Park. While the citizens of Woodlawn have 
been aware of these problems for several 
years and have continuously sought assist- 
ance from public and private agencies, only 
token help has been given. 

The people of this area are aware that 
improvements can be made only through a 
substantial program which combines the 
resources of various governmental agen- 
cies with their own efforts. It was with this 
in mind that the services of our two alder- 
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men and technically qualified housing and 
planning experts were enlisted in the pre- 
partion of the above-mentioned proposal for 
a 314 demonstration grant. The study it 
would make possible would not only miti- 
gate existing conditions in Woodlawn, but 
could serve also as a guide in helping other 
areas confronted with our problems. 


ON ENLARGING CHICAGO'S SUPPLY OF LOW- AND 
MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 


Even with the most thorough and rigid 
enforcement of the housing code, the basic 
problem of overcrowding and its dangerous 
byproducts will continue to plague Woodlawn 
and similar communities throughout Chi- 
cago. The population growth envisaged with 
the development of the Cal-Sag project lends 
further urgency to this problem. 

It is generally acknowledged that resist- 
ance to nonwhite occupancy in many parts 
of our city is mainly responsible for the lag 
in construction of multiple-dwelling units 
for low- and middle-income families. Segre- 
gation has made the operation of slum neigh- 
borhoods more profitable for many private 
investors than the construction of new hous- 
ing. It has also been encouraged by the 
Placement of low-income public housing 
projects in the already overcrowded, segre- 
gated areas of our city. 

(a) Low-income housing: 

The United Woodlawn Conference is in 
full accord with the recent recommenda- 
tion, in the December 1956 report by the 
advisory committee to the Chicago Housing 
Authority of the Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago, that the mayor, or a com- 
mittee designated by him, rather than the 
city council, be given final authority in the 
approval of sites for future public-housing 
projects, We are confident that the mayor, 
in line with his own past statements in 
support of a democratic public-housing pol- 
icy, would exercise such a policy in the place- 
ment of these projects, assuring their equit- 
able distribution without regard to local 
prejudices—a practice which the city council 
has demonstrated its inability, or unwilling- 
ness, to accept. 

We therefore ask the mayor to call pub- 
licly on the current ‘session of the Mlinolis 
General Assembly to amend the State law 
so that the city council's power of site ap- 
proval for public-housing projects could be 
transferred to himself or to a committee of 
his designation. 

(b) Middle-income housing: 

We strongly urge the mayor's public en- 
dorsement of the resolution sponsored by 
Aldermen Despres and Jones now before the 
city counctl which calls upon the general 
assembly to authorize government subsidiza- 
tion of private builders for the construction 
of middle-income housing. Our middle-in- 
come familles are most sorely pressed by 
the unavailability of rental units or pur- 
chaseable dwellings within their means. 
There is virtually no construction in progress 
for other than high or low-income families. 
The majority of our citizens fall into neither 
of these categories. They need governmen- 
tal recognition of their housing plight, and 
immediate help. 

(e) Nondiscriminatory housing for all: As 
we have indicated above, discriminatory 
housing practices constitute the major brake 
on expansion of Chicago's housing supply. 
To permit this situation to continue is to 
doom Woodlawn and increasing numbers of 
other communities to perpetual overcrowd- 
ing, upheaval, deterioration, and decay. We 
ask the mayor to initiate action for a city 
and State law similar to laws now in effect 
in the city and State of New York? which 
would ban discriminatory practices in any 
housing program, public or private, which is 
aided or insured by Government funds. 


2 Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs ordinance in New 
York City, Metcalfe-Baker bill, New York 
State. 
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(d) Emergency Federal aid for Cal-Sag 
housing needs: We ask the mayor to explore 
the possibility of securing an emergency Fed- 
eral appropriation to provide housing for the 
Cal-Sag labor force entering Chicago by the 
thousands. We believe that a Congress 
Which saw the merit of our seaway project 
and made it possible will also be open to 

on on the merit of its aid to enable 
the workers needed by that project to live 
in decent housing. We believe further that 
the responsibility for initiating this request 
rests In the first instance with the chief 
executive of our city. We pledge to rally the 
Support of our people on behalf of such a 
Tequest of Congress by the mayor. 
Submitted by: 
Mrs. RUTH C. PORTER, 
Vice President on Housing and Com- 
munity Conservation. 
Miss ESTHER DAVIS, 
President, United Woodlawn Con- 
ference. 


American Taxpayers Contribute Stagger- 
ing Sum for Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Economics Division of the Library 
Of Congress has again prepared an in- 
Valuable and detailed report on the ex- 

t of United States expenditures in 
rt of the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. Hermann Ficker, analyst in inter- 
Bi nal finance and trade has brought 

Previous study on this subject up 
through June 30,1956. He is to be com- 
Mended for a job well done. It will be 
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of great value to Members of Congress 
and to the public. 

Mr. Speaker, we are soon to consider 
another request for foreign aid at a time 
when the people of this country are de- 
manding economy in government. 

The report which I shall submit indi- 
cates that as of July 1, 1956, the money 
available from prior authorizations was 
$9.3 billion. In the last session Congress 
added another $4.5 billion, which when 
added to the $9.3 billion made available 
for fiscal 1957 a total of $13.8 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, while the information is 
not available at this time as to what was 
expended in this fiscal year, it is safe to 
assume that a considerable balance will 
be available for the next fiscal year. Ob- 
viously there is no need to appropriate 
new money this year. 

The information that follows, Mr. 
Speaker, indicates that since 1940 
through June of 1956, the American tax- 
payer has contributed the staggering 
sum of $130,350,032,000 in foreign assist- 
ance. The detailed report follows: 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN Am DuRING PERIOD 

JuLy 1, 1945, THROUGH JUNE 30, 1956 

Foreign aid disbursed by the United States 
to all countries and international organiza- 
tions for the postwar period ending June 30, 
1956, amounted to— 


E aer —— $49, 095, 405, 000 
Utilized loans 14, 845, 330, 000 
P 63, 940, 735, 000 


This total does not include United States 
capital investments in the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
($635 million) and the International Mone- 
tary Fund ($2,750 million) although these 
add to the foreign aid underwritten (reclaim- 
able) by the United States Government. 

_ In general no repayment for grants in aid 
is requested. The only condition stipulated 
in all grant agreements is that the United 
States may request a return of a percentage 
(usually 10 percent) of counterpart funds 


— - 
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(local money deposited by the recipient goy- 
ernment in a central bank and roughly 
equaling the aid rendered) in national cur- 
Trencies or in strategic raw materials from the 
recipients of aid. 

Credits are loans or other agreements 
which give rise to specific obligations for 
repayment, 

Total aid received since July 1, 1940, 
through June 30, 1956, can be recapitulated 
as follows: 

1. War period (July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1945): 


Lend-lease —............. $46, 728, 287, 000 
Grants-in- aid — 1.400, 010, 000 
Ore dit. ==- 1. 096, 000, 000 

P 49, 224, 297, 000 


$49, 095, 405, 000 
14, 845, 330, 000 


C 3, 385, 000, 000 


116, 550, 032, 000 

On July 1, 1956, estimated funds available 
from prior authorizations amounted to $9.3 
billion. To this total should be added an- 
other $4.5 billion in new funds comprising 
$3.8 billion provided for Mutual Security un- 
der Public Law 853; $.2 billion available for 
famine and other extraordinary relief under 
Public Law 540; $.5 billion as estimated pro- 
ceeds under extension of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act or 
Public Law 962. 

Thus an additional $13.8 billion available 
during fiscal year 1957 should be added to the 
3 totals mentioned above and total 
United States aid until June 30, 1957, to the 
grand sum of $130,350,032,000, 

SOURCES 

1. Foreign Aid, 1940-51, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, 1952. 

2. Foreign Grants and Credits, United 
=p Department of Commerce, October 
1956. 

3. Survey of Current Business, United 
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Taste I. Foreign granis, by program, postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955-56 
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TABLE II iste Lie grants, by country and program, post tar period, July 1, 1945—June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955, 1956 
Un thousands of dollars] 
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Taste Il.—Foreign granis, by country and program, postwar period, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955, 1956—Coutinued 
Un thousands of dollars} f 
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TaBe II. Foreign grants, by country and program, postwar period, July I, 1945-June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1953, 1956—Continued 
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Tantx III. Foreign credits utilized, by program, postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955-56 
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TaBe III.—Foreign credits ulili sed, by program, postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955-56—Continued 
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Who Will Liberate Us?—li’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article by Mr. Eugene 
Lyons that appeared in the January 1957 
issue of National Review. Mr. Lyons 
raises the question as to Who Is Going 
To Liberate Us?” and, as I have sug- 
gested, this is not a question which will 
amuse our people nor Members of this 
body. The article follows: 

WHO WIL. LTR Us?—lIt’s Nor FUNNY 
(By Eugene Lyons) 

In the last or cold-war decade we have 
heard a lot of talk about raving and lberat- 
ing the peoples under the Kremlin yoke. 
But when the great tests came—frst in East 
Germany and then, even more challengingly, 
in Hungary—the talk was exposed as hollow 
and largely hypocritical. If anything is clear 
today it is that the so-called free world, suf- 
fering paralysis of the will, itself needs sav- 
ing and liberating. 

The decades—nearly four—since the ad- 
vent of Soviet communism, have witnessed 
magnificent courage and readiness to stake 
life for liberty. Millions of ordinary people 
have traded their blood for honor and con- 
viction. But this glory and this nobility has 
been manifest only on the dark side of the 
Iron Curtain. 

East Berlin in 1953; Tiflis and Poznan and 
Budapest in 1956; the slave revolts in Vor- 
kuta; the heroic escapes from Communist 
prison lands; the stubborn peasant resistance 
to state feudalization in Soviet Russia and 
all the other captive countries—these have 
been historic assertions of the human spirit. 
Where in the free world are the episodes of 
individual or national valor to compare with 
them? 

A journalist in West Berlin, assessing the 
mood in East Germany today, is able to write: 
“Ideas are the weapons most likely to be 
Ulbricht’s undoing, genuine European ideas, 
nourished behind the Iron Curtain, that are 
storming in from the East across the long 
Polish frontier.” 

The ideas flowing from the East, the very 
sovietized East that had been written off 
by most of our experts as lost to our civiliza- 
tion, are no different from those offered by 
the West. They are, in truth, merely re- 
affirmations of the basic values of freedom, 
Justice, and human dignity by which Western 
man has lived for centuries. Why, then, do 
they have such a powerful impact upon East 


Not Funny 


German minds which are little if at all af- 
fected by freedom propaganda from the 
West? 

Because behind the Iron Curtain these 
elementary ideas are being given spiritual 
vigor by ultimate dedication and ultimate 
risk. Because there the tired platitudes of 
the Judaeo-Christian world are being revital- 
ized through self-sacrifice so spontanecus 
and uncalculating that heroism seems the 
inappropriate word for it. 

Heroism implies a conscious choice, where- 
as the victims of communism protest, de- 
mand, and fight in response to imperious 
inner compulsions. A correspondent of the 
Commonweal who witnessed the struggle in 
Budapest reports that the people “fought 
with a superhuman spirit without hope from 
the beginning.” It was “as if they fulfilled a 
function, the meaning of which was still 
obscure, but which had to be fulfilled.” 

The free world needs saving precisely be- 
cause, in the face of a challenge to all its 
professed beliefs and ideals, it feels no such 
inner compulsions to act. Our best hope 
today is that the oppressed men, women, and 
children in the Soviet world may liberate us. 
Their suffering and sacrifice in defiance of 
physical force may yet drive us to put duty 
and honor above comfort and security. 

The proof that there is still a flicker of 
life in the anemic ideals we think we cherish 
is that we are deeply ashamed of our failure 
to answer the calls for help that reached us 
from Hungary, and are trying to smother the 
shame with angry rhetoric, ritual resolu- 
tions, and, above all, mumblings about 
"moral force.” 

American organizations raising funds for 
Hungarian relief report a remarkably gener- 
cus response. In other non-Soviet coun- 
tries, too, the response has been impressive. 
Governments which have been scandalously 
indifferent to the fate of fugitives from com- 
muniem are suddenly opening their doors 
wide to Hungarian refugees. We are today 


. ike men who, having watched the obscene 


murder of a neighbor without daring to in- 
terfere, rush to help his widow and orphans. 

Certainly there is ample reason for our 
feeling of guilt. The gallantry of Poles and 
Hungarians, increasingly in evidence also 
among students and workers in Soviet Russia 
itself, has been matched among free men 
only by a sullen determination to play it safe. 

Even the toothless League of Nations in 
Geneva found the courage to expel Russia 
after its invasion of Finland, but not its 
successor In New York after the Hungarian 
massacres. History must record that while 
Soviet tanks and guns were slaughtering tens 
of thousands of freedom fighters, the petti- 
fogging lawyers of the so-called civilized 
world were bargaining over the wording of 
“rebukes” to the butchers. The presump- 
tive leader of the freedom forces among the 
nations, though it acted promptly and firmly 
against its friends in Suez, could find only 
wrathful adjectives against the sworn enemy 


cf human-kind engaged in crushing a brave 
people. 

The peoples under Red puppet regimes and 
in Soviet Russia itself now Know that 
should they, too, revolt against despotism, 
the free world stands ready to applaud them, 
to pass resolutions, to ring church bells, and 
provide relief handouts for survivors—in 
short, to do anything except risk its own 
precious skin. 

Free peoples are no less culpable than 
their governments. Where are the volun- 
teers against communism to match those 
raised by the Communist during the Spanish 
civil war? Where are the fund drives for _ 
arms and planes to match those raised for 
Israel in its fight against the British and 
tho Arabs? Where is the current equivalent 
of the Flying Tigers in China? 

I for one am convinced that while the 
inertia and cowardice of the free world may 
slow up self-liberation in the Communist 
world, they cannot prevent it. Despite ofi- 
cial warnings by Washington and Bonn and 
NATO that rebellion against Red tyranny 
and terror cannot count on outside support, 
despite the eagerness of free-world states- 
men to help Moscow stabilize its slave em- 
pire, the collapse of Communist power is 
inevitable. 

And in the process we, too, may be saved 
and liberated. 


Nasser and the United States 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of March 28, 1957: 

NASSER AND THE UNITED STATES 

It seems probable that the recent moves of 
President Nasser in Egypt are to seriously 
affect. the appraisal of President Eisenhow- 
er's foreign policy in the Middle East. It 
might even be said that President Nasser 
holds in his hand the key to success or 
failure of the Eisenhower policy of recent 
months, 

The President put enough pressure on 
Israel to force that country to withdraw its 
troops from the Gaza strip. As soon as 
Israeli troops were removed, the Egyptian 
dictator sent an Egyptian general into the 
area, which was occupied by United Nations 
troops at the time, amid bitter protests from 
Israel, 
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The United States had hoped Egypt would 
Tefrain from taking any inflamatory move 
Until tension had relaxed in the area. And 
even though it was the United States which 
forced Israel to withdraw, Nasser did not 
appreciate this effort. 

As this is written, the situation stills hangs 
by a thread, although it appears Nasser has 
Succeeded in restoring administrative con- 
trol over the area. 

If the British press is right, then the 
United States and President Eisenhower hold 
„the direct responsibility for Nasser’s subse- 
Quent action. It was this country which 
Prevented Great Britain, France, and Israel 
from running Nasser out of Egypt. 

It was this country which forced Israel to 

ly withdraw from the Gaza Strip and 
Other territory. Now, it is squarely up to 

ident Eisenhower to use similar pressure 
on Egypt to see to it that all of his efforts in 
t past are not translated into failure by 
the policies of Nasser. > 


Timely Observations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


z Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the March 
S edition of the Sunday News Press, St. 
kae ph. Mo., has a most enlightening and 
vestual editorial entitled “Timely Obser- 

ations,” These timely observations by 
my good friend and venerable journalist, 
Arthur V. Burrows, very aptly elucidate 
Forer us situation confronting our Air 
tans in its endeavor to secure and re- 
of Qualified personnel for the defense 
these United States. 


thone man who has repeatedly warned 
the ponstess, this administration, and 
Nation of the folly of not maintain- 
z our air defense at its peak; who has 
masistently argued that the Air Force 
8 be administered in a manner and 
hee level that our young men would be 
ud to be a part of it; and who has 
him years of experience that qualifies 
5 to speak authoritatively on the sub- 
1 18. as Editor Burrows points out and 
am proud to state, the distinguished 
8 tor and fellow Missourian, the Hon- 
le Stuart SYMINGTON. 


this ot unanimous consent, I ask that 
f thettorial be printed in the Appendix 
© Recor in its entirety, as follows: 

Th TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 
We aca Force must not be our stepchild, 
Unites 8. completely with Missouri's junior 
im States Senator in his analysis of the 
ot Aoki of American defense in this age 
© this energy. We have applauded each 
to the ge distinguished Missourian has come 
States nate with arguments for the United 
are two y Air Force. We hold that there 
is ee nations in the world today. 
Other js e United States of America. The 
Publics ‘B® United States of Soviet Re- 


— can keep this world from going 
—— nist. Yes, but not by crippling air 
. first line of defense is the 


We purse. Make no mistake about that. 
though o come eons in practical reality, 


Only 16 decad y 
da es since Washington's 
Aik ee the Atlantic Ocean was our great 

© of defense against an Old World 
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with its centuries of hates and wars. We 
have come ages, too, in reality though only 
2 decades since the great Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt said that our front line defense 
was the Rhine. 

America's front line defense today is the 
United States Army Air Force. We are cog- 
nizant that Federal spending often is un- 
controlled and often is wasteful. Not on 
defens. We have strong views on the Air 
Force. There are times when saving is no 
saving but the most expensive and wholly 
false economy. We believe that is true in 
our stingy attitude toward the monumental 
task of getting and keeping the very best 
men of America in o Army, in our Air 
Force. 

What incentive is there for a young man, 
airminded, to give his life to the Regular 
Army, when he can go into aviation in pri- 
vate industry. None, really none, unless 
that man cares for neither home nor family 
and can afford to dedicate himself to a cause 
fewcan. We live in days where the butcher, 
the grocer, and the baker must be met and 
paid. We live in an age when the male 
American, be he in Air Force or in private 
Plant, wonders how he can set aside for 
that security of old age. 

Here is a practical. illustration. Let us 
take the highest rating of a noncommis- 
sioned man. Let's assume he has 16 years 
in the service. Let's assume he is master 
sergeant. His base pay is $288.60. If he 
flies he gets $105 additional. True, he gets 
quarters allowance, plus separate rations, be 
he married and with the family. The total, 
all enumerated, would be $500 a month. 

Here is the highest skilled man Uncle Sam 
has with all that experience. Now what? 
Mark this. A private company manufactur- 
ing aircraft pays a flying engineer as a start- 
ing salary $650 a month. Mark this, too. The 
flier working for this private aircraft com- 
pany is raised to $750 a month when he meets 
the company's qualified standards. 

Many men are leaving the service of Uncle 
Sam, Why? Because they can better them- 
selves by getting work with aircraft com- 
panies at much more inviting, at much high- 
er remuneration, What is our weak reason- 
ing that we penalize American men by urging 
them, just for patriotic reasons, to accept 
positions in the Air Force, when we know 
they can start out better with a private com- 
pany than they can attain after a decade 
and a half with the United States Army, our 
Department of Defense. 

True; yes; we are living in new and strange 
times. You may be one of those who look 
at that master sergeant's pay, even with his 
16 years seniority, and say “I'll trade jobs 
with him.” Every man is worthy of his hire. 
The national economy has changed. We are 
in an era of high living costs. We personally 
cannot understand why we want to spend 
billions on Federal aid to education, yet 
keep the pay of Alr Force men unjustly low- 
er than that of his fellow workers, same 
skill; same background, in private aircraft. 

We are as a rule a generous people. We 
spend millions and billions to win the friend- 
ship of free peoples, ideologically, as are we, 
opposed to the taint that is Red communism 
that had its birth in Russia. Recently, as 
Newsweek pointed out in its current issue, an 
expert on public expenditures was insulted 
when he dared appear before a House sub- 
committee to argue that schools are a State 
and local problem, not a Federal one, These 
men seem itching to make the States accept 
money for schools. Do they rise to demand 
equal pay for men in America’s defense? 

Men of the House and of the Senate: If 
our Air Force fails, by depleted manpower— 
trailing away to private industry—we face 
national disgrace. Why cannot we see that 
all the so-called Federal ald to education will 
not amount to a tinker's dam if Red Russia, 
highly airminded, ever gets the ascendancy 
over us. Gone forever is our isolation of 
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George Washington’s day. Gone is the era 
of the safety in battleships when Britain 
was world leader. We must now think of 
air defense first and foremost. 

Two employers want Bill for a certain job. 
Bill may like the one employer personally 
better than the other. But in the final 
analysis Bill will, if he is bright, go to that 
employer who pays him best, He will go to 
him most likely to provide best for wife and 
children, to lay away for that day when he 
can no longer work, 


Report of President and Secretary of 
American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union for 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, as president 
of the American group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, I respectfully submit 
to the Congress of the United States my 
annual report for 1957, together with the 
report of Hon. Henry O. TALLE, secre- 
tary of the American group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union: 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN GROUP, 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 1957 


Although no formal meeting of the elec- 
tion of officers has been held since 1955, the 
group met informally on many occasions 
since March of that year. In 1952, the by- 
laws were amended to elect officers to serve 
for each Congress rather on a yearly basis 
and this meeting today is to review the 
work of the past 2 years, as well as to elect 
officers for the duration of the 85th Con- 
gress. 

There have been four formal meetings of 
the Interparliamentary Union since our last 
oficial meeting. First, the council meeting 
in Rome; second, the 44th conference in 
Helsinki; third, the council meeting in 
Dubrovnik; and last the conference—the 
45th for the Interparliamentary Union in 
Bangkok. 

We have had briefings at the Department 
of State or here on the Hill before each 
council meeting and conference. Because 
of the campaign in 1956, these briefings 
were only with those who could be in Wash- 
ington but we provided for it by a special ~ 
report of the executive secretary, who for 2 
weeks previous to leaving for Bangkok repre- 
sented us in meetings abroad with the 
British, French, Swiss, and Italian groups, 
as well as a meeting with DeBlonay at bu- 
reau headquarters in Geneva, 

We have been represented, as well, by 
Congressman Coo.ey, serving on the Union 
Executive Committee, for these last 4 years 
but since his term has now expired, we can 
have no representative on that committee 
elected until 1958. The place on that com- 
mittee is an extremely important one in 
relation to our position in the union and 
though the 1958 conference will not be 
obliged to elect a United States delegate, it 
is a position we have held almost con- 
tinuously in the union since its inception. 

The theme of the conferences in 1955 and 
1956, as well of course of the council meet- 
ings, has veered from peaceful coexistence 
to the major subject of disarmament. We 
are required to report the actions of our 
congress on the resolutions made at these 
conferences and I am happy to say that over 
the 2 years and over the 9 years preceding 
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them since we met in Cairo after World War 
II, we have always been able to report that 
we either already had the recommendations 
of the conference in force in our country 
before they were passed or that action was 
taken during the ensuing year to bring them 
into being. D 

Unfortunately, I was not able to lead the 
delegation at Helsinki or Bangkok, but I have 
followed with intense interest the work of 
each conference as well as the Dubrovnik 
council meeting at which we were ably repre- 
sented by Senator ROBERTSON and our be- 
loved former president, Senator Alben Bark- 
ley. I should like to express here also my 
grateful thanks to Congressman TALLE, who 
took over the burden of acting as chairman 
at Helsinki and Bangkok. I should like to 
express my thanks, too, to Senator PURTELL, 
who acted for Congressman COOLEY at the 
postconference session of the executive com- 
mittee in Helsinki, where a further at- 
tempt was made to violate the expressed 
wishes of the council and the conference in 
the proposed admission of Communist China 
to the Union. 

The action of the executive committee 
Meeting in Delhi in 1955, taking advantage 
of a bare quorum in which the presiding 
officer, Lord Stansgate, cast a vote for such 
recommendation, is a symptom in my opin- 
ion, of a far greater problem and conspiracy, 
in fact, to take over the Interparliamentary 
Union by Communist forces, representing the 
Soviet and her satellites. 

It was significant that at the Praesidium 
of the Soviet Republics in February 1955, 
that the word “Parliament” was first applied 
to the single-party assemblies of the Soviet 
and that shortly before and during that 
time, the offending ex-members of the Union, 
once independent governments, returned one 
by one to the fold of the Union, preparatory 
to the admission of the Soviet as a member 
at Helsinki in 1955. It is true that Spain 
and Liberia were admitted at the same time 
but the Soviet and its satellite, Albania, 
came in to complete the Soviet bloc, already 
returned to membership. 

The union now stands at 51 member na- 
tions. It must include over 30 more nations 
to, in any way, balance the membership of 
the U. N., of which it is a part. In the ad- 
mission of Brazil and now Peru to the small 
Latin American group, we have a greater 
world representation as well, as in the ad- 
mission of Australia, New Zealand, and little 
countries like Laos and Cambodia and our 
neighbor, Canada, which has already taken 
steps to resume membership after almost 20 
years of absence from our conferences. In 
the words of our secretary general, member- 
ship has become more realistic but realism 
buys with it many new problems. 

My own view is that the union, even with 
the menacing force of the Soviet bloc, is be- 
coming a more powerful voice in world 
affairs and so long as it remains a free body, 
presents many opportunities for the free 
world. It is an excellent place to make tests 
of world opinion and an excellent meeting 
ground for representative members of our 
Congress to gain an intimate knowledge of 
other points of view and to resolutely state 
our own positions clearly and unequivocably 
to members of other parliaments. 

For these reasons, I believe that the up- 
coming council meeting in Nice and the Lon- 
don conference in September are particu- 
larly important to us. Our Department of 
State was deeply concerned with the out- 
come of the conference at Bangkok and will 
be equally concerned with that of London, 
where an opportunity will be provided to not 
only adjust our differences with 
powers but also to strengthen our relations 
with our friends in the Near and Middle 
East. The subject of colonialism has been 
debated for over 50 years in the interparlia- 
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mentary union and steady growth has been 
obtained in a much more enlightened atti- 
tude on the part of the governing and non- 
self-governing powers in that time. 

It is imperative that right leadership be 
provided the Union in the election of the new 
President of the Council who is actually the 
guiding spirit of the Union this year, and it is 
imperative that every advantage be taken of 
the 1958 conference in Rio de Janeiro to get 
our Latin American neighbors into the 
Union, with a subsequent meeting of the 
new executive committee, 1958, which is pro- 
posed to occur in Washington, following the 
conference. 

In 1957 Thai and Swiss representatives 
leave the executive committee, 1 voting with 
us, 1 against us on the Communist China 
matter. It is likely that a new Far Eastern 
representative will be elected and another 
European representative. It is in the interest 
of the future democratic development of the 
Union that these new members both repre- 
sent the free world. 

These few matters I have discussed with 
you in this report which bear upon our con- 
tinued influence in the Union. Another 
abortive attempt will be made at Nice to rec- 
ommend Communist China, still unrepent- 
ant and still unrecognized by the U, N., to 
membership, in contradiction to the past 
vote of the Council. We should see that this 
action, antagonistic to world peace, based on 
justice, shall not take place. e 

DANIEL A. REED, 
President of the American Group, 
Interparliamentary. Union. 
MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION, 1955 


The regular anual meeting of the Amer- 
ican group, Interparliamentary Union, re- 
cessed from the third Monday in January, 
was opened at 10:15 a. m., March 15, 1955, in 
the old Supreme Court chambers at the 
Capitol. There were approximately 30 Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate present. Con- 
gressman DANIEL A. REED, vice president of 
the group, presided. 

The short minutes of the meeting of Jan- 
uary 17, 1955, were unanimously approved. 

The minutes of the annual meeting of the 
group held on January 18, 1954, were dis- 
tributed and, reading being dispensed with, 
were unanimously approved. 

The report of the executive secretary was 
read and approved. The former president, 
Senator Homer Ferguson, being now United 
States Ambassador to the Philippines, sent 
greetings from Manila and allowed his pre- 
vious report covering the Washington Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union to 
speak for his administration of group affairs. 

It was moved by Senator ROBERTSON and 
seconded by Senator Wiley and Senator 
SPARKMAN that Congressman DANIEL A. 
REED, of New York, be elected to the office of 
president of the American group to serve 
for the period of the 84th Congress. The 
vote being unanimous, Congressman REED 
took the chair and called for resumption of 
the regular business of the meeting. 

Nominations and elections of other officers 
for this period of the 84th Congress were 
then in order. Congressman Coolxr nomi- 
nated Henry O. TALLE, of Lowa, for the office 
of secretary. Being duly seconded, Con- 
gressman TALLE was declared elected. Con- 
gressman PoacE nominated for the three of- 
fices of vice president, Congressman COOLEY, 
of North Carolina; Senator ROBERTSON, of 
Virginia; and Senator WILEY, of Wisconsin. 
Being duly seconded, the vice presidents 
were declared elected. Congressman KEAT- 
Inc nominated Congressman Poace, of Texas, 
for the office of treasurer. Being duly sec- 
onded, Congressman Poace was declared 
elected. A 

The following Members of Congress were 
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elected to serve on the executive committee: 
Senator Albert Gore, of Tennesee; Congress- 
man Clifford R. Hope, of Kansas; Congress- 
gressman John M. Vorys, of Ohio; Congress- 
man Antoni A. Sadlak, of Connecticut; 
Sentor Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri; 
Senator John J. Sparkman, of Alabama; Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois; and Con- 
gressman W. Robert Poage, of Texas. Dr. 
Franklin Dunham was continued as perma- 
nent executive secretary. Congressman Har- 
oLD D. Cooter, of North Carolina, and Con- 
gressman DANIEL A. REED, of New York, were 
elected as members of the Interpariamentary 
Council, Congressman Cootry being already 
a member of the executive committee of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

On nomination by Congressman Poage, 
seconded by Congressman Hope, Ambassador 
Ferguson and former Congressman Lucas, of 
Texas, were elected as honorary members of 
the American group. 

A discussion was then entered into as to 
the size of the delegation to be appointed 
to the 44th conference to be held in Helsinki 
in September 1955. 

Senator Rosrrtson spoke to the point, ad- 
vising that the group be of sufficient size 
to adequately present the United States in 
relation to the size of other delegations of 
leading world powers. On motion by Con- 
gressman CooLEY, seconded by Congressman 
Poace, the president was authorized to ap- 
point the delegation, not to exceed 15 Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Senator HENNINGS spoke of the necessity 
of assembling the members of the delegation 
at a time well in advance of the conference, 
so that the delegation could properly organ- 
ize to discuss its position on questions of- 
fered for debate and resolution. 

President REED spoke from the chair, ad- 
vising that the British were always well 
organized for the conferences, having & 
permanent secretariat located in the House 
of Commons, with a full-time secretary, sec- 
retarial help and budget to cover adequate- 
ly many meetings and the reception of for- 
eign visitors during the year. Congressman 
Cootxx also spoke of the regular IPU com- 
mittee assignments which should be made 
early in order to make the delegates chosen 
familiar with their respective roles in the 
conference. Senator SPARKMAN noted that 
the conference agenda is set up after the 
April council meeting and that such assign- 
ments could be made after that meeting. 

The original motion, regarding the dele- 
gation was thereupon amended to include as 
well 15 alternates who could be used as & 
priority list from which to draw names of 
delegates in case of vacancies occurring in 
original designations. 

Congressman Coorey introduced the ques- 
tion of raising the prescribed contribution 
of the United States to the Interparlia- 
mentary Bureau to the newly assessed charge 
of $18,000. $ 

On motion, it was agreed that Senator 
ROBERTSON in the Senate and Congressman 
Rre in the House would handle the matter 
of such increase which is, at present, $3,000 
above the usual amount recommended in 
the Department of State budget. 

Senator ROBERTSON was also asked by the 
group to handle the matter of air trans- 
portation facilities to and from Helsinki, in 
late August. 

There being no further matters for im- 
mediate discussion, the meeting was de- 
clared adjourned at 11 a. m. 


Parliamentary Secretary- 
Countersigned: : 
FRANKLIN DUNHAM, 
Permanent Executive Secretary. 
Read and approved by United States group» 
IPU, at business meeting, February 19, 1957. 
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MINUTES OP INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
LUNCHEON MEETING, APRIL 23, 1956 


4 one Officers of the United States group held 
ot uncheon meeting in the Vandenberg room 
the Capitol on April 23 for the purpose of 
Co reports on the meetings of the IPU 
* unci! held in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, from 
Pril 3 through April 8. The United States 
rete Was represented at the meeting by Sen- 
R Alben W. Barkley and A. Wiis 
OBERTSON, 
ate ator A. Writs Ropertson provided those 
Nding this meeting with copies of a 
sographed report. 
nator Alben W. Barkley gave an oral ac- 
t. In his report Senator Barkiey empha- 
with that the most difficult problem dealt 
Wan at the meeting was the persistent de- 
adn by Russian delegates that Red China be 
med to membership in the IPU. 
tens was made clear that, although the at- 
ing Pt to seat Red China failed at this meet- 
bition the Council, another attempt would 
conpbtedly be made at the forthcoming 
rence scheduled to be held in Bangkok, 
Thalia nd, in November. 
mem a period of discussion in which 
Rumbers reviewed earlier attempts by the 
thee Nn delegates to get Red China seated in 
migne 5. and after considering steps that 
t be taken to defeat this purpose, the 
Was adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Henry O. TALLE, 
Secretary, United States Group, 
Interparliamentary Union. 


eet and approved by United States group, 
at business meeting, February 19, 1957. 


Mntvrrs or INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
LuncHron Mrerina, JULY 27, 1956 


A sancheon meeting of the delegates ap- 


jon Gu attend the Interparliamentary Un- 
vember erence in Bangkok, Thailand, No- 
the y 15 through November 22, was held in 
Capito denberg room, Senate wing of the 

X 1, on Friday, July 27, at 12:30 p. m. 
addition to the delegates the following 

the t ent attend 
the luncheon varaga 0 $a 
tary 83 S. Robertson, Assistant Secre- 
State in charge of Far Eastern Affairs, 
In on Robert Hill, Assistant Secretary of State 
Mee ot congressional liaison, 
Bressign Leahy, Department of State, con- 
Piecas laison staff member. 

Buest, icht DANTEL A. Rexp introduced the 
after pp om the Department of State and 
Bangro 2g explaining the importance of the 
son, br th Sonterence. he asked Mr. Robert- 
on tha ee Department, to brief the delegates 
to the Department's point of view relative 
to amd ee of Red China being admitted 
invited P in the union. He was also 
done bet suggest what he believed should be 
the United States group to prevent 


Such 
Mr. Waite 
£ ter 8. Robertson 5 
Plang gave a good ex 
the Iten Which, concisely stated, was that 
Portant is yearly becoming increasingly im- 
that the as an international organization; 
it by ad Soviet are most anxious to control 
ung that ng As many satellites as possible 
strong } the United States group must be a 
Prevent cader of the free-nation members to 
EVA, the seating of Red China. 
son's po conclusion of Mr. Walter S. Robert- 
Telatiye Za general discussion took place 
Soup 85 the action of the United States 
China Preventing the seating of Red 
2p 


p, m, tin adjourned at approximately 
Pectfully submitted. 


Henny O, TALLE, 
Secretary, United States Group, 
Read and a 


Inter parliamentary Union. 
WU, at b Pproved by United States group. 
2 meeting. February 19, 1957. 
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A Basis for Settlement of Arab-Israeli 
Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday March 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a most interesting suggestion has 
been made as to the basis for final settle- 
ment of the highly volatile situation in 
the Middle East. This subject was con- 
tained in the Jewish Newsletter of Feb- 
ruary 4 and I am sure that Members of 
this House will be interested in reading 
it. 


Views or SECRETARY HAMMARSKJOLD’s REPORT 


There is extensive belief here that Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s report to the United Nations, 
on the 25th, has an importance transcending 
its rather pedestrian, legalistic treatment 
of the precise situations in Gaza and the 
Sharm el Sheikh territories. Topical com- 
mentators and observers may debate the im- 
mediate efficacy of the report as a contribu- 
tion toward resolution of these two, specific 
issues. But those grappling with the totality 
of American interests in the Middle East and 
who are more than propagandists are en- 
couraged by the fact that this report, to- 
gether with the Secretary General's com- 
prehensive report of his trip to the Middle 
East last spring, is. building an integrated, 
consistent and orderely record of first prin- 
ciples upon the basis of which alone any 
final settlement of the Palestine problem can 
be predicated. 

The contrast to, and conflict with, the 
Israeli position over the two territories now 
at issue is more profound than the obvious 
question of unconditional withdrawal. Or, it 
might be said that if Israel is prepared to 
accept the working thesis of the Secretary 
General's report, there would remain little 
disagreement with the Secretary General 
over the conditions Israel is attempting to 
secure before withdrawal: reduction of bor- 
der incursions and recognition of transit 
rights in Suez and the Aqaba Gulf. The 
bold differences in approach to these ob- 
jectives—not the objectives themselves— 
will, and should, be the nub of debate. 

The Israeli case is predicated upon an ap- 
peal for recognition of the justice of its case 
against border raids and obstruction of its 
transport in the canal and the Aqaba Gulf. 
The Secretary General does not deny the 
justice of Israel's claims. But—he says in 
legal language and documented citations— 
justice is compounded of an intricate and, 
in many situations, an interlocking series of 
fundamental provisions reaching back to the 
cease-fire and armistice agreements of 1948- 
49. 

Above all, he asserts that Justice cannot 
be achieved by unilateral definitions and ac- 
tions. “The United Nations cannot condone 
a change of the status juris resulting from 
military action contrary to the provisions of 
the charter,” he says. And he continues, 
“The organization must, therefore, maintain 
that the status juris existing prior to such 
military action be reestablished by a with- 
drawal of troops, and by the relinquishment 
or nullification of rights asserted in terrl- 
tories covered by the military action and 
depending upon it.” This is the nub of Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s report, because it is a fun- 
damental principle of world order and a 
prerequisite to any peaceful settlement of 
any international disputes. It is therefore 
the application of the central purpose of the 
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United Nations to the problem to which the 
Secretary General was addressing himself. 

Mr. Hammarskjold's report offers legal and 
orderly ways by means of which all parties 
of good faith might achieve objectives which 
most of the world has agreed it wants. The 
strategy proposed by Mr. Hammarskjold 
might restore the armistice agreements to 
some semblance of the authority it was 
hoped they would have nearly a decade ago. 
This, according to the Secretary General, 
would bring about the state of nonbelliger- 
ency which Israel now is attempting to im- 
pose as a price for its withdrawal. The Sec- 
retary General suggests that after the au- 
thority of the armistice agreement is rees- 
tablished, recognition of the international 
rights of shipping through the canal and 
the Gulf of Aqaba—including Israel's 
rights—might be expected from Egypt. 

A phrase which recurs constantly in the 
Secretary General's report is that full com- 
pliance with the armistice agreements—on 
many points—would have an important pos- 
itive bearing on other problems in the area. 
This is essentially the same theme Mr. Ham- 
marskjold hit last spring. The feeling here 
is that the Secretary General is building, 
brick upon brick, a way out of the Pales- 
tine dilemma. And, for the same reason, 
the feeling here is that Mr. Eisenhower's pol- 
icy of attempting to work out this part of 
the Middle East problem through the United 
Nations is justified, 

WASHINGTON, January 28. 


Old Argument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
the heading of an Old Argument the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal for March 
22 makes the point that senatorial rep- 
resentation from the States having 
smaller populations than others is a sys- 
tem which in our Government has 
worked well and may be expected to 
when Alaska becomes a State. I take 
pleasure in presenting that editorial 

ere: 

5 OLD ARGUMENT 


One ot the points ot argument in debate 
on the question of statehood for Alaska has 
been. the contention that, as a State, it would 
have a voice in Congress greater than its 
population justifies. This point of view 
Was expressed before a House subcommittee 
when Representative Joun R. PILLION, of 
New York, said that permitting Alaska to 
elect 2 Senators would be a “disservice to the 
people of the 48 States.” 

Pr. Liox's expression of this viewpoint had 
in it echoes that go back to the founding 
days of the Republic. This question of giv- 
ing the smaller States equal voting power 
in the Senate was one of the main points of 
difference among delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia in 1787. 
It was only by the narrowest possible margin 
that they reached the so-called great com- 
promise giving the States proportional rep- 
resentation in the House but equal power in 
the Senate. 

Experience since then has shown that, on 
the whole, this is an effective system for 
representing the best interests of the peo- 
ple, There is no reason to think that giving 
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Alaska two Senators would be harmful, or a 
“disservice to the people.” 

It is true that Alaska's population is very 
small when compared to that of most States. 
But it must be remembered that there are 
several States whose people are outnumbered 
by hundreds of thousands rather than by 
millions, Among these are Neyada, Wyo- 
ming, Delaware, Vermont. : 

That, however, is not the main point. The 
main point is that throughout our history 
the best Senators have not only served their 
home States well but have been conscious of 
their broader responsibility to the Nation as 
a whole. Why should we suppose that Sen- 
ators from Alaska, if that Territory should 
be granted statehood, would do otherwise? 


Egyptian Violations of International Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard and read a great deal about vio- 
lations of international law by Egypt. 
The following, however, is an itemized 
bill of particulars and documentation es- 
tablishing these charges: 

EGYPTIAN VIOLATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 

Law 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Belligerency 
Egypt's exercise of alleged rights of war 
under her oft-proclaimed doctrine of un- 
Uateral belligerency; her continued armed 
attacks Israel; her naval blockade 
and economic boycott; the repeated threats 
of her leaders to annihilate Israel and their 
consistent refusal to arrive at a peaceful set- 
tlement with Israel are in clear and open 
violation of the following provisions of the 
United Nations Charter: 
The Charter 


“We the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined * * * to establish conditions un- 
der which justice and respect for the obli- 
gations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be main- 
tained * * * and for these ends to practice 
tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors * * * and 
to insure, by the acceptance of principles 
and the institution of methods, that armed 
force shall not be used, save in the com- 
mon interest, and to employ international 
machinery for the promotion of the economic 
and social advancement of all peoples, have 
resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish 
these aims.”—(Preamble.) 

“The purposes of the United Nations are 
* * * to develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples”—(art. 1 (2)). 

“All members shall settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered“ 
(art. 2 (2) ).— 

“The parties to any dispute, the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, shall, first of all, seek a solution by 
negotiation, inquiry, mediation, concilia- 
tion, arbitration"—/(art. 33 (1)). 

“All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state, or in any 
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other manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations”—(art. 2 (4)). 


The Violations 


Prom the signing of the Israel-Arab 
Armistice Agreements in February 1949 to 
the end of 1956, Arab attackers, including 
Egyptian-trained Fedayeen, carried out 3,367 
raids into Israel territory, killing 443 Israelis 
and wounding 963. 

“They tried to force us to negotiate with 
Israel, but we refused. I informed them 
that we will never negotiate with 
Israel.” (Abdul Nasser, July 6, 1955.) 
There is no sense in talking about peace 
with Israel. There is not even the smallest 
place for negotiations between the Arabs and 
Israel.” (Abdul Nasser, October 14, 1955.) 

“Egypt will be glad when her army and 
that of Syria will meet on the ruins of this 
treacherous people, these Zionist gangs.” 
(Abdul Nasser, December 18, 1955.) 

Economie warfare 


Egypt's economic warfare against Israel, 
including the blockade against Israel-bound 
vessels at the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, the air blockade and the general anti- 
Israel economic boycott, is in violation of the 
following provisions of the charter (in ad- 
dition to the provisions of the preamble 
quoted above): 

The Charter 


“The purposes of the United Nations are 
* * *-to achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic character” (art. 1 (3)). 

“The members of the United Nations agree 
to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council in accordance with the pre- 
sent Charter” (art. 25). 

“With a view to the creation of conditions 


ot stability and well-being which are neces- 


sary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations * * * the United Nations 
shall promote * * solutions of interna- 
tional economic * * problems“ (art. 55 
(b)). 

“All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in article 88“ (art. 56). 


The Violations 


“No person, or other legal entity, is per- 
mitted to conclude an agreement, directly or 
indirectly, with institutions or persons in 
Israel, or persons acting on her behalf in 
another country. This covers any commer- 
cial, financial, or other transactions.” (Art. 
1, boycott regulations adopted by the Arab 
League Council in Cairo on December 14, 
1954, and published in the Egyptian Official 
Journal on October 23, 1955.) 

In 1949 and 1950 Egypt established a series 
of gun emplacements in the Sharm el Sheikh 
area in order to prevent ships from sailing 
freely in the Gulf of Aqaba to and from the 
port of Eilat. These guns have blockaded 
the Gulf of Aqaba for the past 6 years. 

“In accordance with the orders dated July 
7, 1955, issued by the Minister of War and 
the commander in chief of the armed forces, 
the regional boycott office for Israel is ap- 
pointed to be the only authority for issuing 
permission to vessels to pass through the 
Egyptian territorial waters in the Gulf of 
Aqaba.” (Egyptian orders for maritime 
traffic in the Gulf of Aqaba, 1955.) 

In defiance of the Security Council resolu- 
tion of September 1, 1951, which called on 
Egypt “to terminate the restrictions on the 
passage of international commercial ship- 
ping and goods through the Suez Canal 
wherever bound,” the Egyptian authorities 
persisted in acts of confiscation, detention, 


and sheer molestation of ships proceeding to - 


and from Israel even in respect of goods 
which were not included in the contraband 
list. 


April 1 


“There can hardly be any doubt that all 
seafaring nations, and for that matter all 
nations, must, as a matter of principle, be 
very greatly concerned in the maintenance 
of the freedom of international shipping— 
not least through the Suez Canal. * * * In 
the view of my Government, the measures 
decided upon by the Egyptian Government 
and the practices applied by it cannot be 
reconciled with the charter.” (Mr. Borberg, 
representative of Denmark, at meeting 663 
of the Security Council, March 25, 1954.) 

(See also violations listed under United 
Nations resolutions.) 


Persecution of minorities 


Egypt's acts of persecution, expropriation, 
and deportation perpetrated against foreign 
nationals in Egypt—and the Jewish commu- 
nity in particular (including Egyptian na- 
tionals of the Jewish faith as well as non- 
Egyptian Jews) constitute a grave violation 
of the following provisions of the charter: 


The Charter 


“The purpose of the United Nations are 
to achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural or humanitarian char- 
acter, and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion” (art. 
1(3)). 

‘The United Nations shall promote 
universal respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental fredoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion” (art. 550). 

“All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action * in coopera- 
tion with the Organization for the achieve- 
ment of the purposes set forth in article 55” 
(art. 56). 

The Violations 


The Egyptian Government, in line with its 
policy of deporting all Jews not in possession 
of Egyptian nationality—and depriving of 
their citizenship and deporting those wh? 
acquired Egyptian nationality after January 
1, 1900—has, since early November 1956 
ordered some 21,000 Egyptian Jews to leave 
the country (4,000 of them within 7 days)- 
The deportees are compelled to leave vir- 
tually all their property behind them. 

Jewish hospitals in Cairo and Alexandris 
have been sequestrated, the sick ejected, and 
the medical staff arrested. There has bee? 
interference with the supply of food to Jew” 
ish humanitarian Institutions, 

About 1,000 Jews of foreign nationality 
have been imprisoned under wretched phys! 
cal conditions in the Prison des Barages in 
Cairo. Special detention centers are operat 
ing in various public buildings, where de% 
tainees are herded together in crowded and 
unsanitary conditions. Altogether, betwee? 
2,000 and 3,000 Jews have been arrested. 

Bank accounts have been frozen, property 
sequestrated, hundreds of industrial and 
commercial concerns taken over by the Gov" 
ernment (among these the department stores 
ot Cicurel, Chemla, Hanau, and Chalos, the 
banking houses of Zilka and Mosseri, and the 
Pinto cotton firm) and Jewish employees 
generally dismissed. (Based on official lists 
of sequestration under Egyptian Military 
Proclamation No. 4, published in the R, 
traordinary Egyptian Official Journal 
November 8, 1956.) 

The assets sequestrated or frozen by the 
Egyptian Government up to the end of 
November 1956 are estimated at well o 
$220 million. 

UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTIONS 
Invasion of 1948 

The invasion of Israel by the Arab States 
headed by Egypt, in 1948, was In open de, 
fiance of the following General Assembly a 
Security Council resolutions: 


1957 


U. N. Action 


"The General Assembly * * * appeals to 
all governments and all peoples to refrain 
trom taking any action which might hamper 
or delay the out of these recom- 

tions.” (Concerning the establish- 

Ment in Palestine of a Jewish and an Arab 

2 (General Assembly, Resolution 181 
(A) November 29, 1947.) 

Security Council * * * appeals to all 

ents and peoples, particularly in and 

to Palestine, to take all possible action 

Prevent or reduce such disorders as are 

cil Occurring in Palestine.” (Security Coun- 

» 691, March 5, 1948.) 
to e Security Council calls upon all * * e 

take immediately * * * the following 
itary (a) cease all activities of a mil- 
of on para-military nature, as well as acts 
kr Violence, terrorism or sabotage; (b) refrain 
cour, b and from assisting and en- 
dan g the entry into Palestine of armed 
vane 4nd fighting personnel, goods, indi- 
uals, whatever their origin.” (Security 
eel 723, April 17, 1948.) 
all Security Council * * * calls upon 
‘a Governments and authorities, without 
the udice to the rights, claims or position of 
hosta es concerned, to abstain from any 
that Military action in Palestine, and to 
re © caksana order to their 
Para-military forces to become 
— within 36 hours after midnight, 

n Standard Time, May 22, 1948. 

“Th ty Council, 733 May 22, 1948.) 
urgent Security Council addresses an 
“accept appeal to the interested parties to 
truce in principle the prolongation of the 
Upon for such a period as may be decided 

(Secur, Consultation with the Modiator.” 

ty Council, 875, July 7, 1948.) 

“The The Violations 

not c., Charter and the United Nations will 

of the onbe, will not fall apart, if one more 
> ral Assembly's resolutions is not 
ae We do not choose to comply 
Palestin General Assembly's resolution on 

e, 2 Fawzi, Egyptian rep- 
the Security Council, Febru- 
AY 25, 1948 (Doc. S/PV 255).) 

Egyptian Government declare; 
that the British Mandate in Palestine 
ended. that the Egyptian armed forces 

to enter Palestine.” (Cable 

Egyptian Minister of Foreign Af- 
he Security Council, May 15, 1948 


3 RE 
1 


8 
g 


e termination of the British Man- 
or alestine, instructions were given to 
x the Egyptian Army to enter Pales- 


ie 


FeyPtian regular forces are proceed- 
ve thelr operations.” (Official com- 
8 delivered by the Egyptian Gov- 
77 * Security Council May 22, 
lan Government regrets that it 
y è by the recommendation of the 
15 uncil to cease fire in Palestine.” 

he Egyptian Government, May 26, 


7 


7 


GHE 
Ey 


are not prepared to aċcept pro- 
the truce.” (From the Media- 
: the Security Council, July 8, 
don curity Council, taking into con- 
3 the Provisional Government 
indicated its acceptance in prin- 
t th mgation of the truce in Pales- 
have © States members of the Arab 
Natlested successive appeals of 
ations Mediator and of the Se- 
Pay in its resolution of July 7, 
e, 2 Prolongation of the truce in 
n 2 that there has consequently 
determi a Wal of hostilities in Pales- 
une consti; ue? that the situation in Pales- 
the utes a threat to the peace within 
of article 39 of the Charter.” 
unci, 902, July 15, 1948.) 


HAH 
1 


iH 
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Raids across the border 


In continuing, to this day, the incursions 
into Israel of the fedayeen, the Egyptians 
have been violating that portion of the Gen- 
eral Assembly's resolution of November 2, 
1956 which— 

U. N. Action 


“~e © > urges the parties * * to desist 
from raids across the armistice lines into 
neighboring territory.” (General Assembly 
997 (ES-I), November 2, 1956.) 

The Violations 


The following Israeli casualties were in- 
curred, as a result of illegal incursions across 
the border, during the months of November 
and December 1956 and January 1957: No- 
vember killed, 16 wounded; December 
1 Killed. 4 wounded; January—4 wounded. 

Suez and Aqaba blockade 

The economic war being waged by Egypt 
against Israel—in particular, the blockade 
of the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba— 
violates. the following United Nations reso- 
lutions: 


U. N. Action 


“The Security Council— 

“Further noting * that the Egyptian 
Government has not complied with the 
earnest plea of the Chief of Staff, made to 
the Egyptian delegate on June 12, 1951, that 
it desist from the present of inter- 
tering with the passage through the Suez 
Canal of goods destined for Israel. 

“Pinds that the maintenance of the prac- 
tice mentioned in paragraph 4 above is in- 
consistent. with the objectives of a peaceful 
settlement between the parties and the es- 
tablishment of a permanent peace in Pales- 
tine set forth in the armistice agreement; 

“Finds further that such practice is an 
abuse of the exercise of the right of visit, 
search, and seizure; 

“Further finds that such practice cannot 
in the prevailing circumstances be justified 
on the ground that it is necessary for self- 
defense; 

“And further noting that the restrictions 
on the passage of goods through the Suez 
Canal to Israel ports are denying to nations 
at no time connected with the conflict in 
Palestine valuable supplies required for their 
economic reconstruction, and that these re- 
strictions, together with sanctions applied 
by Egypt to certain ships which have visited 
Israel ports, represent unjustified interfer- 
ence with the rights of nations to navigate 
the seas and to trade freely with one an- 
other, including the Arab States and Israel; 


“Calls upon Egypt to terminate the re- 
strictions on the passage of international 
commercial shipping and goods through the 
Suez Canal, wherever bound, and to cease all 
interference with such shipping beyond that 
essential to the safety of shipping in the 
canal itself and to the observance of the 
international conventions in force.” (Se- 
curity Council, 2322, September 1, 1951.) 

“The Security Council * * agrees that 
any settlement of the Suez question should 
meet the following requirements: 

“There should be free and open transit 
through the canal without discrimination, 
overt or covert—this covers both political 
and technical aspects . 

“The operation of the cana] should be in- 
sulated from the politics of any country.” 
(Security Council, 3675, October 13, 1956.) 

“This occupation being in no sense in- 
tended to interfere in any way whatever 
with innocent traffic through the stretch of 
sea separating these two islands from the 
Sinai coast of Egypt, it goes without saying 
that this passage, the only practical one, 
will remain free, as in the past; which is in 
conformity with international practice and 
with the principles of interna- 
tional law.“ (Aide-Mémoire on the Egyptian 
occupation of the Islands of Tiran and Sana- 
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fir, handed by the Egyptian Foreign Minister 
to United States Ambassador Caffery, Janu- 
ary 28, 1950.) 

“The General Assembly * * urges that 
upon the cease-fire being effective, steps be 
taken to reopen the Suez Canal and restore 
secure freedom of navigation.” (General 
Assembly, 997 (ES—I), November 2, 1956.) 

The Violations 


Some of the cases of interference with 
shipping through the Suez Canal and the 
Gulf of Aqaba: 

On October 31, 1952, the Norwegian ship 
Rimfrost, en route from Eritrea to Israel, 
was detained at Port Said and its cargo of 
frozen meat confiscated. 

On September 2, 1953, a cargo of Israel- 
assembled motorcars consigned to Kenya 
was confiscated aboard the Greek freighter 
Parnon. 

On December 14, 1953, a cargo of meat was 
confiscated at Port Said aboard the Italian 
steamship Franca Mari on her way to Haifa. 

On December 22, 1953, a shipment of mo- 
torcycles and personal effects consigned to 
Israel was confiscated from the Norwegian 
freighter Triton, en route from Melbourne 
to Genoa. 

On July 8, 1955, a similar consignment was 
taken off the Dutch vessel Fedala. 

On September 28, 1954, the Israel freighter 
Bat Galim, en route from Eritrea to Haifa 
with a cargo of food and hides, was stopped 
by the Egyptian authorities at the entrance 
to the Suez Canal. The ship was seized, the 
cargo confiscated, and the crew imprisoned, 
Not until January 1, 1955, was the crew liber- 
ated, but the vessel itself was not released. 

On December 3, 1953, Egyptian guns fired 
at the United States vessel Albion at the 
entry to the Gulf of Aqaba, in belief (as 
the Egyptian authorities later explained) 
that the ship’s destination was Eilat. (Ac- 
tually, the Albion was carrying a cargo of 
wheat to the Jordanian port of Aqaba.) 

On January 1, 1954, Egyptian gunfire was 
directed, at the entry to the Gulf of Aqaba, 
against the Italian ship Maria Antonia on 
her way from Massawa to Eilat. The ship 
was forcibly compelled to return to its port 
of origin. 

On July 3, 1955, the British ship Anshun 
was fired upon by Egyptian batteries at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba because she 
failed to stop and identify herself. 

“The anti-Israel boycott committee asked 
for the passing of legislation designed to 
tighten the siege against Israel, both by con- 
fiscating all Israeli goods of all kinds and by 
seizing all ships carrying to or from 
Israel, as is being practiced in all other 
Arab countries. The Arab Government also 
asked Egypt to take appropriate measures in 
order to confiscate food shipments going to 
Israel through Egyptian territorial waters 
in a manner similar to the measures under- 
taken by the Governments of Iraq, Syria, and 
Jordan. * * * In conclusion, the Director 
(of the Coastal Guard Department) asked 
that the decree of February 10, 1950, be 
amended in such a manner as to allow confis- 
cation of food and other commodities.” 
Egyptian Government memorandum, Sep- 
tember 1955.) 

“Egypt will not permit the passage of 
Israeli vessels through the canal.” (Kamal 
e-Din Hussein, Egyptian Minister of Educa- 
tion, November 16, 1956.) 

“Israeli vessels shall never pass through 
the canal.” (Mahmoud Fawzi, Egyptian For- 
eign Minister, as reported on Radio Cafro, 
December 3, 1956.) 


Ref usal to make peace 
Egypt's refusal to reach a peaceful settle- 


ment with Israel ts contrary to the following 
United Nations resolutions: a 


U. N. Action 


“The Security Council * * * decides that, 
in order to eliminate that threat to the peace 
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in Palestine and to facilitate the transition 
from the present truce to permanent peace 
in Palestine, an armistice shall be estab- 
lished.” (Security Council, 1080, Novem- 
ber 16, 1948.) 

“The Security Council * * expresses the 
hope that the Government and authorities 
concerned, having undertaken * * * to ex- 
tend the scope of the armistice negotiations 
and to seek agreement by negotiations con- 
ducted either with the Conciliation Commis- 
sion or directly, will at an early date achieve 
agreement on the final settlement of all 
questions outstanding between them.” (Se- 
curity Council, 1876, August 11, 1949.) 

“The General Assembly * * * calls upon 
every nation * * * to settle international 
disputes by peaceful means and to cooperate 
in supporting United Nations efforts to re- 
solve outstanding problems.” (General As- 
sembly 290 (IV), December 1, 1949.) 

“The Security Council * * è reminds 
Egypt, Israel, and the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan that the armistice agreements to 
which they are parties contemplate the re- 
turn of permanent peace in Palestine, and 
therefore urges them and the other States 
in the area to take all such steps as will 
lead to the settlement of the issues between 
them.” (Security Council, 1907, November 
17, 1950.) 

“Under the Charter of the United Nations, 
all states are bound to settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered.” 
(General Assembly, 704 (VIII), April 8, 1953.) 

“The General Assembly * * * reaffirms its 
resolutions 110 (II) and 290 (IV) * * * 
which condemn all propaganda against 
peace.” (General Assembly, 381 (V), No- 
vember 17, 1950.) 

“Under the Charter of the United Nations, 
all States are bound * * * to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any State, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations.” (General Assembly, 
704 (VII), April 8, 1953.) 

The Violations 


“Egypt has rejected a suggestion that an 
Egyptian officer should meet an Israeli in 
no-man's land to discuss the situation on the 
Israel-Egyptian border. Egypt will have no 
direct talks with Israel.” (Col. Salah Gohar, 
Director of Palestine Affairs in the Egyptian 
War Ministry, December 1, 1954.) 

“Today I see how the U. N. acts in ful- 
filling Israel's aspirations. They tried to force 
us to negotiate with Israel, but we refused. 
I informed them that we will answer aggres- 
sion with aggression and that we will never 
negotiate with Israel.” (Gamal Abdul Nasser, 
July 6, 1955.) 

“The hatred of the Arabs against the Zion- 
ists is very strong, and there is no sense in 
talking about peace with Israel. There is not 
even the smallest place for negotiations be- 
tween the Arabs and Israel.” (Gamal Abdul 
Nasser, October 14, 1955.) 

“No one can force the Arab States to make 
peace with Israel; this question has not even 
occurred to the leaders of the Arab States. 
There has been no change whatsoever in the 
policy of the Arab States with regard to 
Israel.” (Saif Abu el-Lama, Deputy Secre- 
tary General of the Arab League, October 28, 
1956.) 

“There is no thought of signing a peace 
with the Jews, or even recognizing them.” 
(Muhammed Salah E-Din, Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, June 24, 1951.) 

War propaganda and threats 


The countless threats uttered against the 
State of Israel by Egyptian leaders, both in 
personal statements and through Govern- 
ment organs, in the press, and over the radio 
have violated the following United Nations 
resolutions: . 


Palestine.“ 
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U.N. Action 


“The General Assembly * * * condemns 
all forms of propaganda, in whatsoever coun- 
try conducted, which is either designed or 
likely to provoke or encourage any threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or acts of 
aggression.” (General Assembly, 110 (II), 
November 3, 1947.) 

“The General Assembly“ * * calls upon 
every nation: To refrain from threatening or 
using force contrary to the Charter; to re- 
frain from any threats or acts, direct or indi- 
rect, aimed at impairing the freedom, inde- 
pendence, or integrity of any state.” (General 
Assembly, 290 (IV), December 1, 1949.) 

The Violations 


“Egypt irrevocably opposes the recognition 
of the so-called state of Israel" Mahmoud 
Fawzi, Egyptian Foreign Minister, July 14, 
1955.) 

“Israel will not be saved from the Arabs. 
The day will soon come when Israel will be 
destroyed under the feet of Arab fighters and 
the fieg of freedom will be unfurled over 
(Ibrahim Tahawi, Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Liberation Rally and member of 
the Egyptian Cabinet, as reported in Al 
Abram, October 29, 1955.) 

“Disperse your enemies with the sword. 
* * * I assure you that the present truce is 
only a pause between war and war.” (Sheikh 
Abdul Latif, in sermon delivered at El Azhar 
Mosque, Cairo, as reported by United Press, 
November 12, 1955.) 

“Egypt will be glad when her army and 
that of Syria will meet on the ruins of this 
treacherous people, these Zionist gangs, so 
that our dead may rest in peace in the 
knowledge that our countries have been lib- 
erated of all foreign encroachment.” (Gamal 
Abdul Nasser, as reported by Near East Broad- 
casting Service, December 18, 1955.) 

“We have finally resolved to defend the 
Arab cause. Our army stands at the frontier 
read to teach the Zionists a lesson they will 
never forget, when the time is ripe.” (Gen- 
eral Abdul Hakim Amer, Egyptian Minister of 
War, January 22, 1956.) 

“Wait and see, Ben-Gurion Soon will be 
proved to you the Arabs’ and 
strength of will. Egypt and the Arab nation 
will teach you a lesson and quieten you for- 
ever. Egypt will grind you to the dust.” 
(Anwar el-Sadat, Egyptian Minister of State, 
April 8, 1956.) 

“The Israel danger no longer exists. The 
Egyptian Army is strong enough to wide Is- 
rael from the map of the world.” (Abdul 
Hakim Amer, June 11, 1956.) 

“We must be strong in order to gain for- 
cibly the rights of the Palestinian people.” 
(Gamal Abdul Nasser, June 19, 1956.) 

“The United States and others talk of bor- 
ders and their preseryation. Yet they know 
very well that Israel has no borders and that 
she is not a state in the legal sense. She 
presently finds herself behind a string of ar- 
mistice lines—lines that cannot serve as bor- 
ders, even if there should be carried on, in 
the Middle East, a series of long drawnout 
battles for many generations." (Al Akhbar, 
Egyptian daily, as quoted by Radio Cairo, 
January 15, 1957.) 

Israel-Egyptian Armistice Agreement 


The exercise by Egypt of the “rights of war“ 
to which she has laid claim throughout the 
period of the armistice with Israel has been 
in flagrant violation of the following provi- 
sions of the Israel-Egyptian General Armi- 
stice Agreement: 

The obligations 

“With a view to promoting the return of 
permanent peace in Palestine * * the fol- 
lowing principles, which shall be fully ob- 
served by both parties during the armistice, 
are hereby affirmed: 

“(1) The injunction of the Security Coun- 
cil against resort to military force in the set- 
tlement of the Palestine question shall 
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henceforth be scrupulously respected by both 
es. 

“(2) No aggressive action by the armed 
forces—land, sea, or alr—of either party shall 
be undertaken, planned, or threatened 
against the people or the armed forces of 
the other. 

“(3) The right of each party to its secu- 
rity and freedom from fear of attack by thé 
armed forces of the other shall be fully 
respected. 

“(4) The establishment of an armistice 
between the armed forces of the two parties 
is accepted as an indispensable step to 
the liquidation of armed conflict and the 
restoration of peace in Palestine (art. 1). 

“No element of the land, sea, or air mili- 
tary or paramilitary forces of either party. 
including nonregular forces, shall commit 
any warlike or hostile act against the mili- 
tary or paramilitary forces of the other 
party, or against civilians in territory undef 
the control of that party” (art. 2 (2). 

“The basic purpose of the armistice de- 
marcation line is to delineate the line beyond 
which the armed forces of the respectiv® 
parties shall not move except as provided in 
article 3 of this agreement” (relating to the 
withdrawal of the armed forces of the tw? 
parties on the day following the signature 
of the General Armistice Agreement (art · 
5 (3)). 

“Rules and regulations of the armed force’ 
of the parties, which prohibit civilians from 
crossing the fighting lines or entering | 
area between the lines, shall remain in effect 
after the signing of this agreement with ap- 
plication of the armistice demarcation 
defined in article 6” (art. 5 (4)). 

“In the area of the western front under 
Egyptian control, Egyptian defensive forces 
only may be maintained. All other European 
forces shall be withdrawn from this area t? 
a point or points no further east than gl 
Arish—About Aoueigila” (art. 7 (3)). 

“On the Egyptian side of the frontier, fac* 
ing the El Auja area, no Egyptian defensive 
positions shall be closer to El Auja than 
Qouseima and Abou Aoueigila” (art. 8 (3))* 

The Violations 


“We are still legally at war with Israel. 
armistice does not put an end to a state 
war. It does not prohibit a country from ex 
ercising certain rights of war.” (Egyptig 
representative on the Israel-Egyptian specis! 
committee, June 12, 1951.) 

“These volunteers were recruited for serv’ 
ice in the national guard, and not in 
regular forces, by the chief of intelligent? 
in Palestine, and most of them have a cri® 
inal past and they have but one desire: 
wreak vengeance on Israel and to steal there. 
Ine action of the volunteers was taken 
accordance with the proposal of the above" 
mentioned chief of intelligence to the 

_manding general of the armed forces, wh? 
approved it on condition that the volunt 
constitute a part of the Egyptian natlo 
guard.” (From a memorandum by Lt. 
Ahmed Salem, commander of the Egy 
military force in Sinal, July 10, 1955.) 

“The basic purpose of training this year ¥ 
the transition from a defensive to an offen 
sive position; The administrative units mug 
work together with the other units and mv", 
prepare their men for these operations, 
(From the training instructions for 195 
to the administrative units of the 3d 
tian Infantry Division.) 

“Every commander must prepare himsel 
and his soldiers for the important batt’ 
with Israel in which we are fully immersed 
with the aim of realizing our lofty tradition 
that is to overpower and destroy ‘pe 
the shortest possible time and with u, 
greatest brutality and bestiality in battle 
(From the directives of the Somos a 
the 3d Egyptian Infantry Division, 
February 15, 1956.) 
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From the signing of the Israel-Arab armi- 
stice agreements in February 1949 to the 
end of 1956, Arab marauders, including Egyp- 

N-trained fedayeen, carried out 3,367 
raids into Israel territory, killing 443 Israelis 
and wounding 963. 

In August 1955, an Egyptian Army unit 

the international frontier into the 
El Auja area, These forces dug themselves 
i along several kilometers and set up artil- 
8 Positions. They refused to heed U. N. 
p Peals to withdraw and had to be dislodged 
y the Israel Army in November 1955. 
1 Egyptians established a strong offen- 
Sive deployment, including artillery, in the 
between El Auja and Abou Aoueigila. 
ore also violations listed under United 
bene resolutions—Suez and Aqaba 
lockade.) > 
International aviation agreements 
Egypt's air blockade against Israel and the 
nsive restrictions she has placed on in- 

National air traffic are incompatible with 

he aims of the International Civil Aviation 
tion and are in contravention of 
the Convention on International Civil Avia- 

N as well as of the International Air Sery- 

Transit Agreement. The following pro- 


Visions of these two treaties have been vio- 
lated: 


t 


Fe The Obligations 
5 Each contracting state grants to the other 
tha racting states the following freedoms of 
dis alr in respect of scheduled international 


“(1) The privilege to fly across its territory 


“(a the pris tram 
privilege to land for non c 
Purposes." (International Air Services 


Transit Agreement, art. 1 (1)-) 
Each con state agrees that all air- 
of the other contracting states, being 
tional t not engaged in scheduled interna- 
feet l air services, shall have the right, sub- 
to the observance of the terms of this 
vention, to make flights into or in transit 
stone? across its territory and to make 
ee nontraffic purposes without the 
subj ity of obtaining prior n, and 
to wt to the right of the state flown over 
Natio landing.” (Convention on Inter- 
nal Civil Aviation, art. 5.) 
exten bited areas shall be of reasonable 
t and location so as not to interfere 
vention arily with atr navigation.” (Con- 
9.) on International Civil Aviation, art. 


* The Violations 
alr boyco ey Ption regulations governing her 
In the tt, no aircraft may overfty Egypt, if 
is — to Of its journey it has made or 
Plight © make a landing in Israel. 
Planes information is withheld from such 
craft 88 in cases of serious danger. Air- 
Upon ene to and from Israel cannot fly 
with 2 and rescue services in accordance 
national ex 12 of the convention on Inter- 
— Civil Aviation. Radio messages ex- 
fying to etween Israel airports and aircraft 
Jammeq and from Israel are frequently 
Arab States o thermore; Egypt and the other 
Operate in have consistently refused to co- 
Flight Ire, e, establishment of a single 
thereby nformation Center for the region, 
a 0 ‘undermining centralized control over 
Bering Ovements in the area and endan- 
Egypt a safety. 
Of Tiran , declared the area of the Straits 
through is el Sheikh), the sole space 
the south ich aircraft may reach Israel from 
to be a m without overfiying Arab territory, 
Ulation Prohibit zone, and an Egyption reg- 
at or inte liebes that “fire will be opened 
any the contra aircraft without 
Warning“ (October 1955). 
8 Convention relating to civilians 


and hatemone, of persecution, deportation, 


in ngering against f 
. 
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tionals of the Jewish faith, constitute also 
a breach of the following provisions of the 
Geneva Convention relative to the protection 
of civilian persons in time of war and the 
universal declaration of human rights: 

The Obligations 

“Persons protected by the Convention are 
those who, at a given moment and in any 
manner whatsoever, find themselves, in case 
of conflict or occupation, in the hands of a 
party to the conflict or occupying power of 
which they are not national.” (Geneva 
Convention, art. 4.) 

“Protected persons are entitled, in all cir- 
cumstances, to respect for their persons, 
their honor, their family rights, their reli- 
gious convictions and practices, and their 
manners and customs. They shall at all 
times be humanely treated, and shall be pro- 
tected especially against all acts of violence 
or threats thereof and against insults and 
public curiosity. 

Without prejudice to the provision relating 
to their state of health, age, and sex, all 
protected persons shall be treated with the 
same consideration by the party to the con- 
flict in whose power they are, without any 
adverse distinction based, in particular, on 
race, religion or political opinion.” (Geneva 
Convention, art. 27.) 

“The taking of hostages is prohibited.” 
(Geneva Convention, art. 34.) 

The Violations 

Since early November, some 21,000 Egyptian 
Jews have been arbitrarily expelled from 
Egypt. About 1,000 Jews of foreign national- 
ity have been imprisoned under wretched 
physical conditions in the Prison des Barages 
in Cairo. 

On November 23, the preachers in Egyptian 
mosques throughout the country read a proc- 
lamation by the Egyptian Minister of Reli- 
gious Affairs, telling the Egyptian people that 
all Jews were Zionists and enemies and that 
Egyptians should not collaborate with them, 

Some 900 persons—for the most part mem- 
bers of deported families—are being held as 
hostages to insure the silence of these fam- 
ilies after they leave the country. 


Universal declaration of human rights 
The Obligation 


“No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
nationality nor denied the right to change 
his nationality.” (Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (art. 15,2), adopted and pro- 
claimed by the U. N. General Assembly, De- 
cember 10, 1948.) 


The Violation 


Egyptian Jews who acquired Egyptian na- 
tionality after January 1, 1900, are being 
stripped of their nationality and being ex- 
pelled, in their thousands, front Egypt. 


Geneva Convention relating to prisoners of 
war 


The ill treatment of Israel prisoners of 
war in Egyptian hands, and the inhuman 
methods employed by the Egptian authori- 
ties to extract military information from 
them, contravened the following provisions 
of the Geneva Convention relative to the 
treatment of prisoners of war: 


The Obligations 


“Prisoners of war must at all times be 
humanly treated. Any unlawful act or omis- 
sion by the detaining power * * seriously 
endangering the health of prisoners of war 
in its custody is prohibited and will be re- 
garded as a serious breach of the present 
convention” (art. 13). 

“No physical or mental torture, nor any 
other form of coercion may be infiicted on 
prisoners of war to secure from them infor- 
mation of any kind whatever. Prisoners of 
war who refuse to answer * * may not be 
threatened, insulted, or exposed to unpleas- 
ant or disadvantageous treatment of any 
kind" (art. 17). 
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“All effects and articles of personal 
use * * shall remain in the possession of 
prisoners of war” (art. 18). 

“The evacuation of prisoners of war shall 
always be effected humanely. * * * The de- 
taining power shall supply prisoners of war 
who are being evacuated with sufficient food 
and potable water, and with the necessary 
clothing and medical attention” (art. 20). 

“Prisoners of war may not be held in close 
confinement except where necessary to safe- 
guard their health and then only during the 
continuation of the circumstances which 
make such confiment necessary” (art. 21). 

“Prisoners of war shall be quartered under 
conditions as favorable as those for the forces 
of the detaining power. The said con- 
ditions shall make allowance for the habits 
and customs of the prisoners and shall in no 
case be prejudicial to their health, 2 

The foregoing provisions shall apply in 
particular to the dormitories for prisoners of 
war as regards both total surface and mini- 
mum space and the general installations, 
bedding, and blankets” (art. 25). 

“The basic daily food rations shall be suf- 
ficient in quantity, quality, and variety to 
keep prisoners of war in good health and to 
prevent loss of weight or the development 
of nutritional deficiencies. Account shall 
also be taken of the habitual diet of the pris- 
oner” (art. 26). 

“Prisoners of war shall have the right to 
make known to the military authorities in 
whose power they are, their requests regard- 
ing the conditions of captivity to which they 
are subjected. 

“They shall also have the unrestricted right 
to apply to the representatives of the pro- 
tecting powers * * * if they consider it nec- 
essary * * * in order to draw their atten- 
tion to any points on which they may have 
complaints to make regarding their condi- 
tions of captivity. 

“These requests and complaints shall not 
be limited. * * * They must be transmitted 
immediately. Even if they are recognized to 
be unfounded, they may not give rise to any 
punishment” (art. 78). 

The Violations 


“Instead of receiving medical aid, he was 
subjected to renewed maltreatment and in- 
terrogation by more modern methods. He 
was subjected by his interrogators to power- 
ful electric shocks by means of electrodes 
attached to his head and also to his genitals. 
* * * This went on in the presence of a med- 
ical officer who certified now and then that 
the ‘treatment’ could go on. (From sum- 
mary of statement by Lt. J. Etkes before 
Israel medical board, in presence of Maj. 
J. Austin of UNEF, January 27, 1957.) 

“On January 17, 10 soldiers entered our 
cell and started beating us cruelly. * * * 
They threw me to the floor and started 
jumping on my body. I was hit flush on my 
right eye by a nailed Jackboot. The effect of 
the blow is still clearly discernible.” (From 
Lieutenant Etkes’ statement.) 

“The next morning a group of officers ar- 
rived and started interrogating him, first 
threatening him with physical violence, and 
then beating him and thrusting lighted 
cigarettes into his nostrils and ears and 
throwing burning matches at his face in 
order to extract information from him, 
* + * The same maltreatment and interro- 
gation went on after lunch and in the eve- 
ning. The prisoner was given multiple in- 
jections all over his body, which caused, in 
his words, ‘frantic hardening of the muscles.” 
Then one of the officers put a loaded pistol to 
Etkes’ head and threatened to shoot him, 
explaining that ‘bullets are very cheap in 
Egypt.’ On a number of occasions he was 
put on the ‘operating table,’ pushed off it, 
and dragged about the room.“ (From Lieu- 
tenaht Eitkes’ statement.) 

“He was found by an Egyptian patrol, 
which tried to find out by pricking him with 
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a bayonet whether he was still alive. (He 
had collapsed from loss of blood 5 hours 
earlier.) They stripped him of his outer 
clothes, documents, and wristwatch. His 
wound was left unattended * * *. After a 
delay of an hour or so, he was taken on 
his way to Cairo * * * a journey which 
lasted 3%½ days. No medical treatment was 
offered during this time, and he received 
practically no food or drink.“ (From Lieu- 
tent Etkes’ statement.) 

“On the left upper third of his thigh 
there is an irregular retracted flesh wound, 
still discharging, of approximately 1 inch 
length, which apparently was not sutured 
because of infection and probably inade- 
quate wound excision.” (From Lieutenant 
Etkes’ statement.) 

“His prison room was small and very dark 
and got hardly any light from a small 
window near the cealing. He was not taken 
for a walk until the visit of the representa- 
tive of the Red Cross on December 17, 1956, 
6 weeks after his capture.” (From Lieuten- 
ant Etkes’ statement.) 

“For a long time he was kept in his tiny 
celle the size of which was no more than 
3 by 3.5 meters. It was only after he started 
a hunger strike lasting 2 days that he was 
allowed into the prison court for a few hours 
every day.” (From Sgt. J. Anixter’s state- 
ment, January 27, 1957.) 

“The prisoner suffered severely from acute 
diarrhea. His food consisted of some tea 
and bread in the morning, beans for lunch 
and sometimes a smali piece of meat in the 
evening, which he was not always able to 
eat.” (From Lieutenant Etkes’ statement.) 

“On the 12th of November the Red Cross 
representative was due to visit them again. 
Before his arrival an Egyptian officer threat- 
ened that they would be decapitated if they 
dared complain.“ (From Sergeant Anixter's 
statement.) 

Constantinople Convention of 1888 


Egypt's blockade of the Suez Canal violates 
the following provisions of the Constanti- 
nople Convention: 


The Covenants 


“The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be 
free and open, in time of war as in time of 
peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war, 
without distinction of flag. 

“Consequently, the high contracting par- 
tles agree not in any way to interfere with 
the free use of the canal, in time of war as 
in time of peace. 

“The canal shall never be subjected to the 
exercise of the right of blockade“ (art. 1). 

“The Maritime Canal remaining open in 
time of war as a free passage, even to the 
ships of war of belligerents, according to the 
terms of article 1 of the present treaty, the 
high contracting parties agree that no right 
of war, no act of hostility, nor any act hav- 
ing for its object to obstruct the free nayi- 
gation of the canal, shall be committed in 
the canal and its ports of access, as well as 
within a radius of 3 marine miles from these 
ports, even though the Ottoman Empire 
should be one of the belligerent powers” 
` (art. 4). 

“The measures which shall be taken in 
the cases provided for by articles 9 and 10 
of the present treaty shall not interfere with 
the free use of the canal” (art. 11), 

(Article 9 states: “The Egyptian Govern- 
ment shall, within the limits of its powers 
resulting from the Firmans, and under the 
conditions provided for in the present treaty, 
take the n measures for insuring the 
execution of the said treaty.“) 

(Article 10 states: “Similarly, the provi- 
sions of articles 4, 5, 7 and 8 shall not in- 
terfere with the measures which His Ma- 
jesty the Sultan and his Highness the Khe- 
dive, in the name of his Imperial Majesty, 
and within the limits of the Firmans granted, 
might find it necessary to take for securing 
by their own forces the defense of Egypt 
and the maintenance of public order.“) 
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The Violations 


“We are still legally at war with Israel. 
An armistice does not put an end to a state 
of war. It does not prohibit a country from 
exercising certain rights of war.” (Egyptian 
representative on the Israel-Egyptian special 
committee during discussion on Suez block- 
ade, June 12, 1951.) 

“Egypt prevents any ship flying the Israeli 
fiag from passing through Suez, regardless of 
what cargo it carries. Moreover, the Egyp- 
tian authorities confiscate both the ship and 
the cargo together. Regarding non-Israeli 
ships which are passing through the canal 
with cargoes bound for that country, their 
papers, cargoes, and transactions are exam- 
ined, and if any merchandise suspected of 
being war material is found, this is instantly 
confiscated. The Arab League is at present 
discussing the possibility of including food- 
stuffs for Israel in the category war material 
with the view of immediate confiscation.” 
(Izadin Abdul Haziz, Egyptian chargé 
d'affaires in Amman, August 28, 1956.) 


Urban Renewal Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
urban renewal programs of many of 
our cities are threatened by a financial 
crisis. Local public agencies are find- 
ing it difficult if not impossible to ob- 
tain the money to pay their share of the 
costs of these programs. In today's 
tight money market, funds, if available 
at all, can be borrowed only at prohibit- 
ively high interest rates. At the same 
time, we are accumulating billions of dol- 
lars of reseryes in our social-security 
trust funds. These reserves should be 
put to work for the benefit of our people. 

To make this possible, I have intro- 
duced a bill to authorize the managing 
trustee of the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and the 
Federal disability insurance trust fund 
to invest up to $1 billion in bonds or 
other obligations issued by local public 
agencies for urban renewal projects. 
Not only bonds issued for projects being 
assisted by the Federal Government, or 
for local grants-in-aid for such projects, 
but also for any project found by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion to be substantially within the defini- 
tion of urban renewal projects in the 
Federal law would be eligible for invest- 
ment of social-security funds. Such 
bonds would be guaranteed by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator as 
to both principal and interest. Local 
agencies would pay premiums for this in- 
surance which would be deposited in a 
guaranty fund to be used as a revolving 
fund for paying defaulted obligations. 
An appropriation of $20 million would 
be authorized for the establishment of 
the guaranty fund. 

Thus insured, these obligations would 
be gilt-edged investments for the social- 
security trust funds. In addition to the 
interest earned for the trust funds, they 
would yield large social dividends in the 
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rebuilding of blighted areas in our cities. 
I shall press for enactment of this bill 
as a measure of constructive financial 
management. 


Hon. Stuart Symington, of Missouri, 
Addresses Missouri Cotton Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my privilege and pleasure to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Missouri 
Cotton Producers Association, held at 
Sikeston, Mo., on Thursday of last week. 
As usual, an outstanding program had 
been prepared. Participating on this 
program was one of my colleagues on 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
the Honorable WILLIAM S. HILL, Repre- 
sentative from the Second Colorado Dis- 
trict, who was visiting southeast Missouri 
for the first time. Since he was speaking 
eytremporaneously, I am unable to report 
in detail the text of his address which 
was well received by my constituents. 

At the banquet held on Thursday 
night, the principal speaker was thé 
Honorable Stuart SYMINGTON, the junior 
Senator from Missouri. Since his ad- 
dress does include much information in 
which I believe most of my colleagues 
are interested, particularly those wh? 
are interested in the agricultural prob- 
lem, under permission to extend by re- 
marks I include the text of Senator 
Symincton’s address, which follows: 

As always, it is a privilege to be in Sikes- 
ton, one of the great towns of our State; and 
it is also a special privilege to be honored as 
a guest of this great association of cotton 
growers. 

During the last year I have worked with 
one of the leading citizens of Missouri, who 
as you know, is president of the American 
Cotton Producers Association, one who bas 
been working hard in Washington in th® 
interest of both the cotton producers of 
Missouri and of the Nation—A. L. Story. 

I could not let the opportunity pass to 
express my appreciation to Abby for all the 
help he has given me in learning about cotton 
as a relatively new member of the Senat® 
Agriculture Committee; and I also thank th® 
executive vice president of the Missouri Cot 
ton Producers Association, Hilton Bracey» 
for his guidance. 

I also want to thank my senior agriculture 
colleague, your great Congressman, PAU% 
Jones, for his consistent aid, not only on the 
problems of cotton but also on all problem 
of Missouri. 

As a member of the House Agriculture 
Committee, Congressman Jones has done at 
least as much as any other Missourian in his 
efforts to promote the welfare of the farmer · 

Now let’s talk about the primary re 
we are all here. 

Cotton is, by far, the world’s leading tex“ 
tile fiber. 

It is our principal source of clothing. 

It is a major fiber in the furnishing of our 
homes. 

It is the outstanding material used whe" 
ever yarn or cloth is needed in our ind 
civilization, 
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p, PProzimately 1 milion farmers in the 
one States grow cotton. It is the prin- 
BENS Source of income for these producers in 
i across the country, from the 

tlantic to the Pacific, and from the Mexican 
Ih er north to this great cotton country 

ave the honor of visiting today. 

Oty t cotton is also important to many 
us segments of our economy. For every 
a citizens who work in manufacturing in- 

Ustries in the United States, 15 work in tex- 
Sant apparel, where cotton is predomi- 


lene United States has the largest area of 
nd adaptable to the production of cotton 
3 ns Nation in the world, and the produc- 
ty of cotton in the United States is about 
tivo higher than the average produc- 
y of all the rest of the world combined. 
shetorlcaly, American cotton farmers have 
è a willingness, desire, and ability to 
ngage in successful cotton production. 
a the past 5 years, cotton production has 
prod ed approximately 14 million bales, but 
uction efficiency has increased almost 100 
8 ereent in 20 years, from slightly over 200 
Over Per acre to an average in 1956 of 
It 403 pounds per acre. 
dnd only natural that continually in- 
Prod Ng efficiency brought on an ever larger 
uction of cotton. 
luses began to appear. 
income declined, 
farm On farmers, along with most other 
ers, then realized that production should 
reduced, They agreed to acreage control, 
ang fictions have become severe, however, 
Bracey t. supports lowered. As Mr. Hilton 
tee of Stated before the Cotton Subcommit- 
the House Agriculture Committee: 
‘nibbled! gentlemen, that we are being 
voll bani Acreage cuts, price reduction. the 
the unk, one thing after another tightens 
Cotton ere on the cotton farmer and the 
applicat on omy. We canot long survive the 
turn tion of a policy which takes away, in 
Thi Our acreage and our prices.” 
statement about cotton applies gen- 
8 the rest of the agriculture economy. 
52 net farm income was $15.1 billion. 
Perts, 8 Mr. Benson, with his new ex- 
ical id express his own incredibly theoret- 


ua income has declined ever since. 
56, even after some extraordinary ef- 
Votes, 1 Put money out where it would get 
Million arm income declined another $100 
billion to $11.6 billion; a drop of some $3.5 
8 in 4 years. 
the lo 
Year Ange 3 figure for any peacetime 


Prices fell. 


W: a 
theories"? farmer, under the extraordinary 
along Lien Mr. Benson taking his licking 
He Was the rest of the economy? 
In 9 Let's look at the record. 
22 Percent against 1952, wages increased 


after ing the same period, corporate profits 
And Pry increased 33 percent. 
Wag 77 po *¥erage increase of common stocks 


At the mt, 
30 Percent ne time farm income declined 
these 4 t, with the parity ratio down in 
Wiss from 100 in 1952 to 83 in 1956. 
force the ment has this administration to 
armers of America to undergo such 
establish, Pressures, when at the same time it 
denteg nes postea which bring unprece- 
: tconomes y the other segments of 
grieu testion Is vital to our State, because 
dustry, is uri's most important in- 
Ouri las receipts from farming in Mis- 
8th higie year were slightly over $1 billlon— 

Sepak State in the United States. 

uary 29 last, Secretary Benson tes- 
mitte, ore the Senate Agriculture Com- 
dome had plte the fact that net farm in- 
With the Teached lowest level in 14 years, 
index of Prices down from 288 in 
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1952 to 236 in 1956; despite all these indi- 
cations that the American farmer was and 
is in trouble, the man in this administration 
who is supposed to represent the farmers, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, had this to say to 
our committee: 

“Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, this is the first time in many years 
that a Secretary of Agriculture has been able 
to come before your committee and report 
such favorable developments as these.” 

The first of these favorable developments 
he said was that “prices received by farmers 
have been running 7 percent above a year 
ago.” 

It is true prices in December 1956 were 7 
percent higher than in December 1955. But 
why did not Mr. Benson give the complete 
picture? 

That is his duty as a public servant, If 
he had, he would have said that prices for 
the year 1956 averaged exactly the same as 
in 1955, according to figures from his own 
Department. These figures show the index 
of prices received was 236 in 1955 and 236 in 
1958. 

Another favorable development Mr. Ben- 
gon reported was that “realized net farm in- 
come in 1956 was 5 percent above 1955.“ 

What he failed to mention was that the 
5 percent increase applied to net farm in- 
come before inventory adjustments. After 
adjustments for inventories, that Income was 
less in 1956 than in 1955. 

Anyone with any banking or business ex- 
perience knows that under the sound ac- 
counting principles of good business prac- 
tice, no businessman would dare to submit 
to his stockholders a balance sheet and earn- 
ing statement without giving a true picture 
of the inventory expressed as part of his cur- 
rent 8 

It ne did on a listed stock, he would be in 
trouble with the SEC. 

And while the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been touring the country recently, continu- 
ing to talk about this favorable overall agri- 
culture picture, the situation has become 
worse. 

The index of prices recelved dropped 4 
points in February as against January—and 
the parity index shows that during the same 
period prices paid by farmers went up 2 
points, from 292 to 294. 

And listen to this: The parity ratio as of 
February 15 is now 80, 2 points lower than 
the previous month, and lower than any 
annual average since 1939. 

Yes, my friends, Mr. Benson's own figures 
disprove Mr. Benson's own statements. 

But there is a bright light in an otherwise 
gloomy picture. 

That is the cotton export program. 

As many of you know, exports of cotton 
from the United States in 1955-56 were the 
lowest for any peacetime year in 85 years, 
since 1872, with the exception of 1947-48. 

For the year ending July 31, 1956, we ex- 
ported only 2.321.000 bales of cotton. The 
August 1, 1956, carryover was 14,540,000 
bales—the largest on record. 

But, because of advice from organizations 
such as yours, the Congress handed Mr. 
Benson a mandate which required his De- 
partment to take positive steps to regain our 
historic export market by means of the com- 
petitive pricing of our own cotton in the 
world market. 

This was done despite objections, and pre- 
dictions of failure, from high officials in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The result has been remarkable. Latest 
figures show that 1956-57 exports are ex- 
pected to be about 6.5 million bales, the 
largest annual export since 1934. 

These favorable results have been brought 
about under the various export financing 
programs that Congress insisted Mr. Benson 
use. They included Public Law 480, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration pro- 
grams, and Export-Import Bank loans. 
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In the February 5 issue of the Cotton Situ- 
ation, the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that cotton disappearance will be 
about 15.5 million bales this year; and as a 
result of this outstanding success of the ex- 
port programs, the carryover at the end of 
the season will probably be about 2.2 million 
bales smaller than the record high of 14.5 
last August 1. 

Althouhg the success of the present pro- 
gram exceeded our hopes, Secretary Benson 
announced to the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee on January 29 that the administra- 
tion was considering converting the new cot- 
ton export program into a program of direct 
subsidies. He said that, although some of 
the major farm organizations are against 
such a change—I might add that the Mis- 
souri Cotton Producers Association, and your 
very able A. B. Story, were part of the oppo- 
sition—the cotton exchanges were for a plan 
whereby they would handle the sales and get 
a direct subsidy from the Government. 

We were glad to see the announcement 
that the present cotton export program 
would be continued in the 1957-58 market- 
ing year. : 

Such gains do not come easily. A subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Agriculture Committee 
held exhaustive hearings in the spring of 
1955. These hearings disclosed that cotton 
was being treated like a political football 
in our international relations. 

Let me give you an example. 

It was the consensus of the cotton trade 
that because of our various aid-to-other 
countries programs, the United States might, 
in 1953, export up to 6% billion bales of 
cotton. . 

In 1951 Brazil had an unrealistic support- 
price program. It fixed the support price at 
50 cents per pound. This price was above the 
world price and the entire Brazilian crop 
was taken over under loan. 

In 1952 Brazil's support price was 40 cents 
a pound. The entire crop was again placed 
under loan. 

The National Bank of Brazil financed the 
eotton support-price program. It took over 
both these crops; and thereupon these two 
cotton operations rendered the bank insol- 
vent. 

In 1953 Brazil fixed her cotton-export price 
first at $10 per bale under the American 
price; then at $20 per bale under that price. 

We of course advocated that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation meet this price, 
on a competitive basis, from cur own cotton 
stock. 

But the State Department refused; and as 
a result our exports fell to 3½ billion bales. 

Three hundred million bales were added to 
our surplus. 

This administration thereupon listened to 
the pleas of the Brazilian bank that had gone 
broke because of supporting these two cotton 
crops. It bailed the bank out; and as a re- 
sult, in 1953, it permitted Brazil to take over 
most of the export market of the American 
cotton farmers. 

The final result was that the additional 
surplus caused reduced acreage allotments 
for United States cotton farmers, 

Time does not permit my presenting you 
with other illustrations of how, in this agri- 
culture field, one Department works against 
the other. 

If recent gains through our export program 
are to continue, however, world consumption 
of cotton must increase. The greatest op- 
portunity to that end lies in expanding per 
capita consumption. 

At present average per capita world con- 
sumption is about 6.8 pounds—about one- 
fourth the United States average. 

If the world average could be raised to only 
half of the current United States level, cot- 
ton would be In deficit supply unless produc- 
tion was greatly expanded, 

For some 20 years Congress has encouraged 
direct farmer participation in administration 
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of the farm program, through democratically 
elected community and county farmer com- 
mit tees. 

During the depression years of the thirties 
and the war years of the forties, these farmer 
committees proved their effectiveness, as they 
placed national policies into action in rural 
America. 

In recent years, however, some of us have 
been disturbed by what appears to be unjus- 
tified interference with the work of these 
duly elected committees, 

As example, in many of our Midwestern 
States the county committee has been rele- 
gated to the position of an advisory group. 

The steadily declining participation of 
farmers in governmental farm programs may 
be a direct result of this single action, be- 
cause one of the outstanding features of the 
committee system, prior to this administra- 
tive change, was the direct personal contact 
between farmers and their elected commit- 
teemen. 

In the past 4 years many Missouri farmers 
have written, complaining about this and 
other changes in the administration of the 
Missouri agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation program. 

These complaints were called to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, by 
letter, by telegram, by speeches on the floor, 
and in complaints to committees in both 
Houses of Congress. 

No satisfactory action was taken. 

On July 29, 1955, therefore, we asked that 
a Senate committee conduct an investigation 
of this matter. 

This request was necessary, because, in our 
State, at least, many county committeemen 
elected by their farmer neighbors were being 
removed from office, often as the result of 
improper and unsubstantiated charges. 

During a 3-year period some 55 committee- 
men were removed from office in Missouri— 
at one time 29 percent of all such removals 
in the entire country. 

As a result of our request, a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry held extensive hearings and there- 
upon made a report on the operation and 
administration of the farmer committee 
system. 

Last month Senator Humruzry, of Minne- 
sota, chairman of the subcommittee, intro- 
duced a bill which was the outgrowth of 
those hearings. A few days later your able 
Congressman, Pav. Jonrs, introduced a com- 
panion bill in the House. 

I was pleased to cosponsor the Senate bill 
because it is an honest and able attempt to 
provide safeguards which will insure the con- 
tinued operation of our farmer committee 
system—the backbone of our entire farm 
program. 

Some of the important provisions of the 
bill are as follows: 

1. The right of county committees to de- 
cide by States whether they wish to follow 
an office manager system. 

2. Clear-cut establishment of the author- 
ity of the county committee to hire, dis- 
charge, and supervise the work of their 
employees. 

3. The right of county committees to elect 
one member of the State committee. 

4. A limitation on the authority of the 
State committee in remoyal proceedings 
against county committeemen, by specifically 
requiring a fair hearing before removal ac- 
tion may be taken. 

5. Elimination of the present regulation 
which requires a removed committeeman's 
appeal be made to the State committee. 

While the Department of Agriculture has 
not yet sent its report on the bill, it should 
be noted that this measure is in no sense a 
reprisal for past actions. It seeks only to 
prevent the recurrence of such abuses in 
the future. 

When read together with the hearings and 
report of the subcommittee, it is clear that 
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this bill points the way toward a better and 
more representative farm m. 

Therefore, we are hopeful of its passage 
during this session of Congress. 

The greatest problem of the free world 
today is the gathering cloud of the growing 
strength of the Communist conspiracy. 

We must also recognize our domestic prob- 
lems, however, because in our way of life, 
our defense strength can only come from 
our military strength. 

In a totalitarian state the coin of the 
realm is the order of the dictator. In our 
system of free enterprise, however, nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Economic 
strength and military strength go hand in 
hand, 

That is why the position of the farmer 
should be raised at least to a reasonable level 
of equality with the rest of the component 
parts of our economy. If history repeats 
itself, and farm income continues to fall, it 
can only drag down the rest of us. 

That would be grave in its implications, 
because we must maintain a strong economy 
if in turn we are to remain a free pzople. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the address of Mr. Ralph T. 
Walker, distinguished architect and re- 
cipient of the American Institute of 
Architects’ Centennial Medal, before the 
Washington Metropolitan Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects on 
March 26, 1957: 

A New Century BECKONS: THE FUTURE DE- 
SIGN OF THE CAPITAL CITY 

When this Capital of ours was first planned, 
it was not thought of as either a small vil- 
lage or as a thriving modern metropolis. The 
industrial age represented by the Black 
Country in England, and the then much more 
pleasant manifestations in New England 
were but tiny forebodings, understood by Jef- 
ferson perhaps, if not by the others inter- 
ested in the design. The Capital City was, 
however, planned on a grand scale, the scale 
of the 18th century. No meager little plan 
was left to us as a heritage, although the 
result, that is before the McMillan resur- 
rection of the plan, belied the famous words 
supposedly said by Burnham: "they have no 
magic to stir men’s minds“ for a truly noble 
plan, like so many others, gathered the all 


, too-famillar dust. But it was not the widths 


and positions of streets alone that concerned 
our political forefathers, because they saw, 
if not a new Athens, at least a new Rome 
arising on the banks of the Potomac with 
buildings of distinction and of permanence, 
with all the beauty of a disciplined and 
aesthetic organization of parts. They were 
wise in the liberal ways of the ancients and 
took unto themselves the democratic idéals 
which men ever seek and through negligence 
fail to grasp. The new Capital was no new 
Utopia but it was inspired by one of the 
greatest bouquets of political minds that has 
ever existed. This Capital of ours represents 
the keen perceptions of the men who wrote 
the Bill of Rights and who once agreed to 
hang together. 

There was no question in the minds of 
those early Americans that grandeur had its 
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place, not only in the public buildings but 
also in the houses which would naturally 
spring up along the vista-reaching avenues 
and all about the wide circles and the gen- 
erous squares. That early planner, L'En- 
fant, said in his message to the future. 
through General Washington himself: “As 
matters stand, the site assigned to the Con- 
gress House and the President's Palace ex- 
hibits a sumptuous aspect, and claims al- 
ready the suffrage of crowds of visitors serving 
to give a grand idea to the whole—the 
avenue connecting the Palaee and the Fed- 
eral House will be magnificent with the water 
of the cascade (falling) to the canal which 
will extend to the Potomac; as also the sev- 
eral squares which are intended for judiciary 
courts, the national bank, the grand church. 
the playhouse, markets and exchange, offer- 
ing a variety of situations unparalleled fof 
beauty, suitable for every , and in 
every point convenient (and here I blush & 
little) calculated to command the highest 
price at a sale,” 

The plan was excellent, the hopes were 
high that this Capital City now in evidenes 
all about us would finally overcome the ur- 
gent commercial needs of a young nation, 
and in a faraway place develop into the mag’ 
nificence desired not only by L'Enfant but 
also by Washington and Jefferson—no mean 
architects themselves, 

Whatever these men foresaw as to the big” 
ness of our present, we, I am sure, exceed ! 
in actuality in this great city sprawling now 
over the land far beyond the regional boun” 
daries of the district, and I mean sprawling: 
for when you consider a suburbia like Silver 
Spring (Md.) you appreciate the pri 
impulse of L'Enfant has been widely diss! 
pated into meagerness, And as you get out 
of the District you realize that Virginia and 
Maryland have had little respect for the 
possible majesty of the National Capital 
The creeping paralysis of commercialism 
first cautiously indicated in the planning of 
L'Enfant, has accelerated even more tha? 
the acknowledgment of the aesthetic need. 

We have had, however, a tremend 
heritage of idealism because as an archi” 
tectural profession, perhaps as plain archi’ 
tects, we have more than others 
the greatness possible within the concept of 
the Capital. Again and again, men, gres 
and humble, have arisen to develop and 
protect the magnificence which we sho 
continue to deliver to our successors. It 
a very excellent place, perhaps, to reiterat? 
that famous pledge of Athenian youth: 
“That we serve the city with our lives and 
that we leave it more beautiful than ever 
before.” You know I am not quoting es, 
actly but the meaning is clear. Each cit! 
zen, each architect, was expected to look to 
and recreate the great ideal. He hopes not 
necessarily to increase his own stature bu 
that of the possible magnificence e: 78 
the greatness of his country. The momen 
tary stunt, the impermanent, shall we wit? 
them here? No. In Washington there 
should be no room for anything excep? 
statesmanship in architecture, What . 
statesmanship in architecture? It is 
understanding of how to make a great cit! | 
even greater. It means that each unn 
added to the first produces a contin’ 
victory for greatness, As one walks, and % 
often one does, along the Seine from tu! 
Isle de Cite down with the current tows | 
the sea, the additions 1 by 1 enfold to en? 
trance the historically minded, even aes 
tically unaware, with the feeling that each 
generation (like the Greek) left a ricb& 
heritage for the following. l 

We have, as I have just said, a remark 
able heritage and it should be thous” 
precious, enriched rather than debauched, 
Here in America we have a strange procltvit! 
to destroy beauty and preserve and e ! 
slums. I was reminded of this the otb% | 
evening when I heard that Frank Lies 
Wright's Robie House was to be torn dow? | 
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Just imagine, with all the terrible back- 
int of slums in south Chicago. And 
che true concerning the really fine bulld- 
da we have inherited from those early 
dene I personally think it is an outrage to 
in ve the east front of the Capitol, to change 
1 any degree whatsoever the magnificent 
posers in which the traditional inaugural 
Temonies have taken place. 

d anyone Imagine an Englishman sug- 
Besting that the front of the British Museum 
Should be changed? The Times would thun- 

a! we Manchester Guardian would blast 
even pudence. Here in Washington is an 
inhibin noble front, and because of an 
and moe desire for purity and plausibility, 
à e because an iron dome overhangs 
nest = below, a fine facade, one of the 
We al n Washington, must be desecrated. 
saved . hope the old Patent Office can be 
the 8 this wanton destruction. It 18 

4 gious care of these things that gives 

er Borbing and continuing interest to 
London Pita! cities, such as Rome, Paris, 
Rie + The past is not good because it is 
9 neither is the present because we 
tinuin, The Capitol should persist as a con- 
25 Symbol. I have been much interested 

in its niatulding of the House of Commons 
j torical symbolism, and also by the 

T the Poles to reconstruct Warsaw. 


quality, and by that I mean a certain 
telnet, a certain richness of detail, an in- 
ink use of ornament to add grace. I 
bias present-day reluctance to use 
Ment jg a bts: and decorative orna- 
stupid Bud lind spot caused by the extremely 
fhftuential mee promulgated by a few but 
too} had Europeans, that the machine as a 
wi limitations never before associated 
lifting a as I have said before, an animistic 
ty. 1 Umits to philosophical ab- 
cay ipn I do not mean by the word “classi- 
: and alete copying of the Roman, 
Mean the Renaissance past, just as I do not 
oc the f Meagerness and the dry monotony 
Certain, ory style now so fashionable. 
not try 10 tpasicism does not mean “We do 
the essence nse people, we are driving to 
Of things.” As architects I would 

e question. Just why do we exist 
ease; for whom actually is the city 


I do 
ditions wr nee why, using the climatic con- 
truly fing ich exist here in Washington, a 
be Achiever tectural expression might not 
niques for one using the modern tech- 
Originalt, ftrueture. but also one using 
the deye)’ ( Mean individual expression) in 
Pment of stone and marble, metal 
In the Af You will, 
does not ia Place, I think the skyscraper 
ington, thar ug in a climate such as Wash- 
Here trees is if it really belongs anywhere. 
needed to and green spaces are desperately 
Only fop add comfort to eye and body, if 
Makes one moments when necessity 
the further cee irs crowded streets with 
ng of discomforts from 
character or Stream of automobiles. The 


hand with 


H 


ie should go hand 
resent open plan which 
th — largely in the city, together 
they do, th, nt green spaces to reduce, as 
to The scale of perature noticeably. 
x, de 80 en, the buildings does not have 
ot believe thous to be monumental.. I do 
the Same roo at everybody has to be under 
Stil avallable rut With the amount of land 
Puildings 8 beautiful groups of lower 
tion, care of the same popu- 


I was 
Was Secretas tat Herbert Hoover when he 


hag omameree 
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motor congestion he foresaw. He picked a 
building site out on the fringe of the city. 
He had made traffic studies and the pattern 
of the living habits of people working in the 
Department, and these determined the area 
chosen, These studies, however, went into 
the wastebasket together with the idea that 
governmental bulldings should be economi- 
cally constructed. I understand that greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew Mellon, 
defeated him and the Triangle was the re- 
sult. Now, somewhere between Hoover's 
idea and the architecture of the Triangle is 
what we should aim at in a city like Wash- 
ington. 

I looked over carefully the report of the 
committee advocating a cultural center and 
was greatly amused at what at other times 
I have called below the wrist thinking, 
which leads naturally to World's Fair stunt- 
like results. Here in Washington the stunt 
certainly should be absent. What is needed 
is an architecture of simplicity in which the 
new columns, if any, are incorporated with 
purpose with the structure. Certainly use- 
less pipe stem colonades, which never give 
adequate protection from the sun or rain, 
can be as rediculous as an overdetailed 
Corinthian order. 

I repeat that I believe the architecture of 
our Capital should have a grandeur which 
can only be obtained by the use of perma- 
nent materials. Why I would eschew a large 
use of metals is because they need constant 
cleaning to look well. Neglected, the patina 
they collect has a shabby, muddy appear- 
ance, Even though these remarks might be 
taken to mean advertising some materials 


and damning others, I would still persist in 


thinking that here we need a different 
philosophy. 

I have no quarrel with a so-called wall 
punched with holes. I believe that in a 
world of humid glare, windows have more 
reason than the continued stretch of vene- 
tian blinds which jail-like preclude vision. 
After all, the thermal problems attending 
the all-glass building, which may have its 
place in the greyer European world, mean 
added first costs equivalent to fine masonry 
building and lifelong high maintenance and 
operational costs. 

I think, moreover, that monumental bulld- 
ing should have more pleasant forms than 
the boxlike structures now being designed 
for laboratories and office buildings else- 
where in the Nation. They resemble facto- 
ries, and I would question whether the engi- 
neer mind is not in control, because it is 
evident that work in any of these manifesta- 
tions is rarely a pleasure and always a task. 

There is no question that the architect and 
the owner, whether the Government or pri- 
vate enterprise, should think of buildings 
here in the Capital as having a tremendous 
amount ofdignity. Our people and Nation 
represent true greatness and our architecture 
should reflect this in every way. 

To be modern is to understand the nature 
of the problem to be resolved, and the char- 
acter of an architecture which embellishes 
Washington should have allied with it the 
best of the arts of sculpture and painting: 
arts however which have meaning. We 
should not be afraid to glorify Democrats 
in a Republican administration, and vice 
versa. There are still rich personalities in 
the world and their virtues, if not their 
faults, can be passed on tenderly and beau- 
tifully to succeeding generations. 

I do not think ornament is necessarily 
immoral or that it may not belong in our 
age. Quite the contrary. We all like pat- 
terns, men increasingly in sport clothes and 
ties, women from the skin out. This love of 
pattern should not be thought wicked, for 
if our life is drab, our architecture meager, 
it may mean actually that our morals need 
revision. To make a virtue of a negative 
seems crooked philosophy. 
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We will see more interesting forms devel- 
oped from the use of concrete, but again 
they must be used to increase pleasure and 
comfort, but not as a stunt. 

Perhaps we should seek for our times an 
expression of modernism which cannot be 
symbolized by direct dogma, Fortunately we 
do not live as a people under the depress- 
ing symbolism of the fasces, the swastika, 
and the sickle and hammer—al!l of them in 
brief times as potent as the cross and the 
crescent. Nor do we need the symbol of 
revolution, but in truth we need once more 
to gain a spiritual independence which was 
evident at the founding of this city. 

To be modern does not necessarily say that 
we must glorify the cast-iron pipe, however 
useful, nor the endless ribbon of plate glass, 
What we must seek is some charm—a feel- 
ing of rich life expressed in designs which are 
not stark manifestations of a poverty of im- 
agination. Moreover, the architecture of the 
Capitol of these United States should clearly 
indicate, no matter how large the bureau- 
cracy they may house, that the individuals 
making up the group are not robots. 

Finally I would like to suggest that the 
zoning height in the business areas be fur- 
ther restricted so that the appearance, long 
since held elsewhere in the city, would be 
that of a city dominated by nature, and that 
the ordinance further demand that all build- 
ing in an area be constructed to the complete 
limitation imposed. There is nothing so dis- 
tressing in a great city such as this as the 
Taggedness of the building line. Let New 
York and all other points west, north, and 
south have sky lines that look like a broken 
comb. This city should try to preserve con- 
stant area heights, for the Capitol Building 
should always dominate the city. This is by 
no means absurd, for a place that has as ex- 
tensive slums as Washington does not have 
to follow the present trend to make them 
larger by permitting the sweating of some 
properties. 

We have been talking about the architec- 
ture and the plan as related to the District of 
Columbia but what about the sprawl that is 
developing in the two neighboring States— 
when the limits of the District were deter- 
mined no one could have foreseen the impact 
of the railroads and the crushing force of 
the automobile upon city life and form, The 
old city form no longer exists except as & 
political entity without validity. Washing- 
ton, then, is no longer the District but con- 
tains the great outlying suburbia in which 
most of the city workers either do now or 
will soon live. The traffic congestion within 
the city at peak hours, like that of every city 
in the world, is unbearable and a downright 
nuisance, 

The form of the new city has never been 
planned—the city streets still act as the 
spokes without even an outer rim to the 
wheel. Intelligent bypassing is still in its 
infancy. Nevertheless the automobile is 
forcing out actively, so a decentralization of 
work, play—such as it is, and living, what 
planning there may be, is done mostly by 
use of zoning ordinances and the result of 
this type of planning is a chaotic community 
with fringes that are sorry indeed. Indus- 
try and commercial usages either are spot 
zones (which if intelligent is not a detri- 
ment) or permitted to group themselves into 
a new congested form, or further as hasty 
urban developments extending out from 
city’s immediate influence and laws. Wash- 
ington joins all other cities in having this 
chaotic amorphous growth just outside its 
borders. 

Here the problems are further aggravated 
by the Federal Government seeking to gain 
some dispersal of its administrative services 
and thereby siting some activities in the 
region but again without much in the way 
of actual plannng, either of individual posi- 
tion or of the effect upon the community's 
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growth and character, which will develop 
about the scattered sites. 

Of course there is some sophistry about 
these services being so important that they 
must be taken out of the city, leaving be- 
hind the President and the Congress. Since 
1940, the value of dispersal patterns have 
come into serious doubt, for if Washington 
were to be destroyed it would involve an 
area saturation. The reasonableness of the 
military necessity for this dispersion can be 
questioned but the idea of decentralizing 
for the sake of traffic has much more validity, 
and if the worker pattern is important and 
the community life also, then the sprawl 
of indirection should have some forthright 
thought given to it immediately. 

What might be then a proper regional 
pattern for Washington? I understood that 
other than museums and movies, there are 
few cultural qualities to be found in the 
city—that the inhabitants do not think of 
it necessarily &s a cultural center and while 
I questioned the external character of the 
center proposed for Foggy Bottom I defi- 
nitely believe in its meed. I would place 
the siting of Government buildings as close 
in as possible to the present limits of the 
District developing if their siting ring was 
to take the traffic. I would do this because 
I think that the symbol of the Nation should 
not be permitted to ravel away in that the 
workers within our Government should be 
permitted to avoid being on general display. 
In bigness there is a further need for unity 
of purpose and this unity can be dissipated 
by too great a dispersion. 

I do not think that all city patterns have 
to look alike—cities like New York or Chi- 
cago can well afford a wider dispersal than 
can a national capital. I would try in 
Washington to maintain the integrated plan 
as started by L’Enfant, not a continuation of 
Le Notre’s boulevards and circuses, but a 
plan that appreciates a larger growth in 


population and an increase in the number 


of automotive vehicles in the United States 
to 100 million or more. Unless we plan 
now, the impact of 40 more million cars on 
our cities and countryside will be terrific. 

We need to develop in Washington, as 
elsewhere in the country, regional authori- 
ties, which, under the charters establishing 
them, will have ample authority to deal 
with all regional problems. One of the 
blights of the democratic way of life is to 
be found in our unplanned communities. 
There is sufficient precedent for this type of 
authority—the Port Authority of New York 
being one of them. 

I firmly believe the time has come when 
the present planning commission in the 
District is to be considered outmoded and 
that a newer and greater approach is needed. 
+ I come back for a moment to Hoover's idea 
of economic building. I deplore meager- 
ness for economy's sake, In a world where 
many billions are spent for wanton destruc- 
tion it would still seem possible to spend a 
a few millions relatively on increasing the 
amenities of work. 

The plan and architecture of this city 
should be not only a matter of heritage but 
also a symbol to all the world that we are 
a cultural people who encourage and enjoy 
the beautiful. 


Federal Aid to Education Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an arti- 
cle from the Greenville (S. C.) News of 
March 29, 1957, entitled “House Urges 
No Federal Aid.” . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

House Unces No FEDERAL Ar 


COLUMBIA, h 28.—The South Carolina 
House of Representatives today called upon 
Congress to refrain from enacting any Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education legislation. r 

The concurrent resolution, sponsored by 
Representative P. Eugene Brabham, of 
Bamberg, noted that the people of South 
Carolina “are now, always have been and 
shall always be unequivocally, incontrovert- 
ibly and unalterably opposed to any Federal 
invasion, encroachment or infringement of 
the fundamental right, obligation, and duty 
of the people and their local governmental 
authority to provide, supervise, and control 
the education of the children of this State 
or the educational processes concomitant 
thereon which would directly or indirect- 
ly infringe upon the rights, duties, and ob- 
ligations of local or State governments.” 

The resolution was referred to the educa- 
tion committee in the Senate. 


There Must Not Be Another Munich 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in the free world share the concern of 
Israel for the situation in which she finds 
herself. A Munich started World War 
II. Another Munich in the Middle East 
can start world war III. One of the 
easiest ways for this to happen will be 
for the free world to sell out Israel in the 
way that Czechoslovakia was sold out. 
I am today inserting into the RECORD an 
editorial on the subject by my close per- 
sonal friend, Mr. Philip Slomovitz, which 
appeared in the Detroit Jewish News on 
March 22, 1957: 

THERE Must Nor Be ANOTHER MUNICH 

The world faces the danger of a repetition 
of the Munich betrayals which prececed the 
tragic Second World War. 

Shocking bargaining is going on behind 
the scenes. First Dr. Ralph Bunche was re- 
ported to have acceded to Egypt's right to 
govern the Gaza strip, then camea denial 
from Bunche that he had issued such orders, 
and on the heels of his denials an Egyptian 
governor marched in, contrary to,decisions of 
the United Nations that the area was to be 
governed by the United Nations emergency 
force. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the term 
“betrayal” is now bandied around, that there 
are charges of highhanded methods resorted 
to by U. N. officials, that the integrity of the 
United States is being questioned. 

Is it any wonder that many news analysts 
Speak of the new Middle East situation as 
packed with “double talk“ and others insist 
that Israel was “double-crossed"? 

Our Government cannot afford to have it 
said that it was a party to a “doublecross,” 
and if our Secretary of State is responsible 
for a policy that disgraces us in the eyes of 
the entire world, the American people should 
speak up in protest against it. 

While this is a matter that was primarily 
a U. N. responsibility, no one forgets that 
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the Eisenhower administration exerted the 
main influence in forcing Britain and France, 
and later Israel, to leave the disputed areas. 
Now there are threats again that the Nasser 

e will bar Israel's boats both from the 
Straits of Tiran and from the Suez Canal, 
contrary to assurances given Israel that her 
rights to the freedom of the seas will be 
protected. 

It is in order, therefore, to demand that 
there shall not be another Munich, that there 
shall be complete adherence to the assur- 
ances given by President Eisenhower, in his 
letter to Israel Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion, on March 2, “that Israel will have 
no cause to regret having thus conformed to 
the strong sentiment of the world commu- 
nity as expressed in the various United Na- 
tions resolutions relatihg to withdrawal.” 

The hour for a showdown has been reached. 
Whatever happens, we are certain that Israel 
will not again submit to humiliation, that 
she will acquire her rights to free passage 
through international waters, that all the 
combined threats of the Arab nations will not 
suffice in the enforcement of her rights. 

The State Department has denied having 
given assurance to Israel, but if it is true 
that the Department had seen an advance 
copy of Mrs. Golda Melr's address to the U. N. 
General Assembly on March 1 and had made 
some changes in it, then it must be viewed 85 
a pledge and the State Department must be 
held to its assurances. 

We pray that our Government should not 
again have to be asked to make good on its 
promissory notes, and not to permit thé 
assurances and encouragement given Israel 
to be defaulted. A firm stand by the United 
States—as firm as that which was taken 
against her best friends, including Israel 
will assure world peace. Any other s 
will perpetuate chaos and lead to world 
warfare, 


Redirecting Farm Education and 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, 4 
speech on the farm problem has just 
come to my attention. It is entitled “Re? 
directing Farm Education and 
and was presented by Robert K. Buck 
of Waukee, Iowa, at the National 
Institute, February 16, 1957, in De 
Moines, Iowa. The general subj 
within which this speech was made 
in answer to the provocative qu 
“Can We Shrink Production?” 

Under leave to extend my remarks: 


I insert this excellent speech with its 


inspiring subject and thought: 

REDIRECTING FARM EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 

(By Robert K. Buck, of Waukee, Iowa, 5 
the National Parm Institute, Des Moines 

Iowa, February 16, 1957) 

I am grateful for the opportunity to pre 
sent a farm operator's viewpoint at this Na- 
tional Farm Institute. Our subject 
afternoon is “Can We Shrink Production?” 
My argument will be: s 

1. Farm production has been and is con 
tinuing to expand faster than market de, 
mands. Farm income is always depressed 
under these conditions. As farmers, 
number one interest therefore, is to slow 
down the rate of interest in production. 

2. One of the principal contributing facto™ 
to this unprecedented expansion in 
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duction is our Government sponsored pro- 
for increasing production efficiency 
x the farm—mainly through USDA and 
and-grant college research and education. 
3. These public resources for research 
and education can contribute substantially 
solutions of our basic farm problem by 
Uting emphasis away from production 
anclency and concentrating more efforts on 
nding solutions to the current and press- 
Problems of agriculture. 
*. OVERPRODUCTION—OUR NO, 1 PROBLEM 


Nearly everywhere we look in farming to- 
y We see production outrunning markets— 
n, wheat, corn, beef, broilers, turkeys, 
and until recently—pork. 
obern authorities see a continuation of 
er production for several years to come. 
It has long been clear that producers, be 
y farmers or industrial, never prosper 
en production outruns markets. For 
wi ers: the reason is clear. It has to do 
th the nature of the demand for farm 
— ucts.. Economists call it inelastic, For 
TY 1 percent increase in farm output, farm 
drop 2 or 3 percent and realized net 
Ky income drops 6 to 9 percent. 
wa Wish economists could think up better 
aon Of getting across this concept of elas- 
ty. Nevertheless, we farmers have got to 
Atami as familiar with it as we are with 
cars ins, fertilizers, or rotations. If Ford 
9 Were sold at $400 each, every family 
uld have 3 or 4. But if eggs sold for 10 
ts a dozen and hogs at 10 cents a pound, 
can familles still would not eat 3 or 4 
breakfasts, Therefore, the demand for pork 


— eggs Is less elastic than is the demand 


T. WHAT IS THE SOURCE OF THIS RAPID 
EXPANSION OF FARM OUTPUT? 


hap ring the last 15 years farm production 
creased by 40 percent, yet during this 

© Period we held the acres of land in 
labor bic constant, and we decreased our 


tee example of the revolution in produc- 


great Increase in productivity of 
fg an agriculture is not an accident, It 
tion ey a result of the persistent concentra- 
by the increasing farm production efficiency 
organina eo the land grant colleges, farm 
zines tions and associations, farm maga- 
there 1 d by farmers themselves. Moreover, 
Subt is a pressure from industry—exerted 
ductien nd relentlessly-to keep farm pro- 
mr. running at full tilt. 
THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT SPONSORED RE- 
AND EDUCATION IN EXPANDING PRO- 
Pie EFFICIENCY 
agricu ee Aland grant college vocational 
Breat Ss system continues to develop with 
fairy <- Financial support has increased 
tew „tenduly and especially so in the last 
farm Research findings are reaching 
than P&Ple and being applied more quickly 
throy 2 before. This is accomplished 
teac Bh the Extension Service programs, the 
tionn S Of students at the colleges, the voca- 
School Cultural programs in the high 
radio, m and through mass media such as 
butteting + farm magazines, newspapers, and 
+ as well as commercial farm man- 
“nt services and private industry. 


el 


Schultz says: “There is a growing 
evidence which strongly indicates 
knowledge has become the most 

t in the growth of output; 
ts for most of the additional ob- 
output of farm products.” See page 
an To the Future, W. K. Kellog 
n, June 21, 1956. 
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Almost from the beginning, the major em- 
phasis In the research programs has been the 
development of new production technology— 
the increase of farming efficiency. The list 
of achievements is impressive—new crop 
varieties, hybridization, new machines, new 
fartilizers, improved breeding, better feeds 
(the vitamins, minerals, antibiotics, hor- 
mones) new insecticides and pesticides. The 
results are amazing. There has been a steady 
increase in output per unit of input—in 
yields per acre, pigs weaned per litter, milk 
per cow, and pounds of meat per pound feed 
consumed—only to cite a few. 

Over the years the major justification for 
increased Government support of research 
and education on new production technology 
has been to increase net farm income. Some 
even argue that this approach is the funda- 
mental solution to our present farm prob- 
lems. While there are good and sufficient 
reasons for the large program of research on 
production technology (which I would like 
to discuss later) I don’t believe we farmers 
should deceive ourselves in believing that 
such programs wlil increase our net income. 


IV, EFFECTS ON FARM INCOME 


Why is it that farmers do not generally 
benefit as producers from aggregate farm 
technological advance? This is the answer 
given by most authorities who have studied 
the question: With most new techniques 
(say stilbestrol) output of one commodity is 
increased and in many cases (say fertilizer, 
improved drainage, etc.) farm output is in- 
creased generally. Demand for most farm 
products is relatively inelastic and demand 
for total food in general is extremely inelas- 
tic. Here we have the basis for the classic 
squeeze: 

1. Increased output with Inelastic demand 
results in lower total receipts. (This is so 
because a I percent increase in output results 
in more than 1 percent decrease in price.) 

2. The adoption of most new techniques 
increases total money costs on the farm. 

With lower receipts and higher costs, the 
result is inescapable, lower net farm income. 
Even if costs stayed the same, net income 
would still fall. 

Most farmers have observed, in a very per- 
sonal way, the amazing effects on net farm 
income of a small increase or decrease in 
total output: A 5 percent increase in total 
supply of hogs usually results in a drop in 
hog prices of 8 to 12 percent, and a 20 to 30 
percentage drop in net income of hog pro- 
ducers, 

Why do we adopt new practices then? As 
individuals we do it when we are convinced 
that it will either lower the per unit cost of 
production or expand the total number of 
units at the same cost per unit. Moreover, 
we know we will be hurt even more severely 
if we lag behind. Where there is a substan- 
tial lag before widespread adoption the in- 
novdtor increases his net income because 
total output has not increased enough to 
lower prices so he has larger volume, the 
same price, and lower average costs. But as 
soon as a majority of farmers adopt the prac- 
tice total output increases significantly, price 
drops and the whole group is actually worse 
off because prices have dropped more than 
costs have been reduced. And with some 
techniques, producers are stuck with a sub- 
stantial capital investment or recurring cash 
outlay. 

As farmers, we tend to look at the situation 
only as one producer. We assume, correctly, 
that our own action will have no significant 
effect on price. Projecting the existing price, 
we make a strong case for going ahead. We 
generally do not consider the inevitable 
downward pressure on prices when a major- 
ity of other producers will have adopted the 
same technique. We usually underestimate 
how quickly the practice will become wide- 
spread. Sometimes we overemphasize the 
benefits from being first. Because of the high 
prestige and status value placed on being an 
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innovator by farm magazines, farm organiza- 
tions, and the Extension Service, we often 
hurry to be among the first to try the new 
practices regardless of income considerations. 

It seems almost as if the individual farmer 
is on a-treadmill. The faster he runs, the 
faster goes the treadmill, yet he gets no- 
where, Even though his net income will be 
lower when the new practice becomes widely 
adopted, he must get in step because he 
would generally be worse off if he failed to 
adopt the practice. 

If farmers don't benefit from improved ef- 
ficiency, then why has farm income increased 
over the years? Actually, farm income has 
risen in the aggregate during the last 25 years 
in spite of (not because of) the great out- 
pouring of new output-increasing, price-de- 
pressing techniques. Farm income has in- 
creased because demand has expanded 
through a steady population increase, higher 
incomes of consumers, and special war and 
postwar demands. 

It is often assumed that farm income now 
would be much lower had we not made the 
great advances in production efficiency. Look 
at it this way: If farmers in 1956 had been 
using the 1940 labor force, land capital, and 
methods (production efficiency, and had 1940 
level of output then how would the have 
fared compared with 1956 actual income? 

Given the fact that net farm income rises 
4 to 6 percent for each 1 percent reduction 
in supply, the 30 percent smaller output of 
1940 produced at 1956 higher cost rates and 
marketed under the larger population and 
higher consumer income conditions of 1956, 
would have brought anywhere from 50 to 78 
percent more net Income to farm operators 
than they actually got in 1956. Allowing for 
the fact that there were 30 percent more 
farmers in 1940 than there are today, net in- 
come per farmer would still have been 20 to 
30 percent higher than the 1956 actual, 

It is obvious that such a short food supply 
would not be tolerated. Rationing would be 
necessary. I make this comparison in order 
to show that expanding demand, not im- 
proved production efficiency, is the significant 
cause of higher farm income in the past 25 
years. 

Only when markets are expanding faster 
than total farm output is farm income in- 
creased by the type of new production prac- 
tices we have been adopting in recent years. 
This is true, because as I said earlier, in- 
creased production efficiency sponsored by 
our USDA and land grant college system is 
almost all output increasing, Instead of 
being a cure for the present farm problem, 
a stepped up program to increase production 
efficiency of this type merely enlarges and 
intensifies the farm problem. 


V. THE LARGER VIEWPOINT— ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Can farmers share more fully in the fruits 
of an expanding, prosperous industrial econ- 
omy? We have achieved economic develop- 
ment undreamed of even 20 years ago. The 
revolution on ouf farms has been an essential 
part of this growth. One of the major, un- 
answered questions of our time is how can we 
prevent farmers being hurt severely by the 
abundance they have crested? How can the 
one who is still needed to produce food for 
19 persons in the city, buy the cars, and 
houses and appliances and services produced 
by those who are no longer needed to produce 
food? 

VI. REDIRECTING OUR EFFORTS IN RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION 

As we look ahead, what can we do to make 
government sponsored research and educa- 
tion most effective in helping farm people 
earn incomes comparable with nonfarm 
people? 

In the first place we could turn more of 
our research efforts to measuring and an- 
alyzing costs to farm people of our systematic 
introduction of new technology and new 
capital into farming through various govern- 
ment-sponsored programs. I'm not talking 
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about stopping progress. Let's remember, 
however, that science is a problem-solving 
tool. In order to survive as farmers, of 
course we must adjust to the revolution 
created by research. 

But we must Insist that research be used 
to help solve the problems caused by re- 
search. 

Research is not directionless. These new 
developments are not accidental. The em- 
phasis and direction is determined by de- 
cisions of administrators as weil as the 
decisions of legislature bodies in appropri- 
ating funds. And basic, too, is what farm 
people ask for in new research projects. 

The pressing need as we move into the next 
decade is to change the emphasis of what we 
farm people ask for in research and educa- 
tion, We should insist that work be ex- 
panded on the important and critical prob- 
lems of the present and the future, not those 
of 25 years ago, I believe we would all agree 
that getting the last worm out of a hog or 
increasing pigs weaned per litter to 85 or 
getting corn yields up to 100 bushels per acre 
are not among the critical problems of today 
and tomorrow. 

In a general sense, I suggest that we sup- 
port a shift of resources to long-range, 
basic research projects—to fundamental and 
theoretical problems as contrasted with ap- 
plied and more immediately practical ones. 
The results from such projects might not be 
available for many years. 

Among the more specific needs that should 
have highest priority, I would suggest these 
three: 

1. Agricultural adjustment: How do we 
bring farm production into balance with 
demand at a level where farmers can make a 
decent income? Or put it another way, how 
do we slow down the rate of expansion of 
our farm plant? This is a very difficult, but 
unquestionably one of the most important 
problems in national policy; it is a great 
challenge to our scientists and educators. 

We need to bring our research efforts to 
bear on farm production and production re- 
sponse in the aggregate—nationwide and re- 
gionwide. We must look at farm production 
from a much broader viewpoint than per 
acre, per animal, per man, or per farm. 

Part of the present squeeze on farm in- 
come stems from the upward spiraling farm 
costs. Research administrators in every 
subject-matter field, both in the USDA and 
the land-grant colleges, should shift some 
resources to those projects which show prom- 
ise of reducing farm-operating costs without 
increasing output. 

One difficult part of our adjustment prob- 
lem grows out of the situation where more 
than half the boys and girls reared in the 
country must leave the farm for work in 
town or city. Since 1940, approximately 27 
percent of the working force on farms have 
shifted to off-farm work. Many of those 
leaving the farm have been at a disadvan- 
tage because of inadequate training or lack 
of information on job opportunities. 

Greater concern must be given to the so- 
cial and economic costs borne by those fam- 
Illes uprooted and those bypassed by the 
technical revolution in agriculture. Re- 
search projects should be developed to 
measure and analyze those costs and to de- 
velop methods for reducing the hardships of 
the families involved. 

New research is especially needed as a 
basis for development and improvement of 
farm programs. Without it, we tend to go 
off half cocked. Do we have to wait until 
the problems explode in our face before we 
get the research started? What amount of 
participation in the soil-bank acreage reserve 
will different rates of payment per acre ob- 
tain? What payment per acre would lure a 
Corn Belt farmer to seed down land for 8 
years and keep stock off? Can the researcher 
not devise better means of establishing indi- 
vidual allotments or soll-bank bases than 
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our present clumsy reliance on history? How 
much will we cut total farm production if 
we put 10 percent, 20 percent, or 30 percent 
of our land In the soll bank? 

2. Marketing, processing, and distribution: 
One farmer put the matter this way, “Where 
we have been concentrating on producing 
two where we produced one before, now we 
must concentrate on selling two where we 
sold one before.” 

Emphasis in this area should be put on re- 
search projects which lower the cost of mar- 
keting & specific volume of products or im- 
Prove the quality of products. Actuallly 
many of the present marketing research 
projects are in the nature of production 
Projects. Clever methods are developed to 
reduce spoilage and result in a larger volume 
of food for the human stomach. This type of 
marketing research merely increases the 
problems of overproduction: They are of 
benefit to consumers. But should not be 
justified as helpful to farmers. 

Greater emphasis should be given to re- 


search on the characteristics of consumer- ` 


purchase patterns and ways and means of in- 
creasing consumption by low-income people 
of high-quality foods, especially red meats, 
poultry, and dairy products. Let’s havea 
pilot research project where we test out — — 
costs and benefits of a food-allotment pra- 
gram in a few cities. 

There is wide interest in Increased research 
to develop new crops and new uses for farm 
products. This has a strong appeal to every- 
one. Of course, we should leave no stones 
unturned here; however, I would argue that 
we should not expect much help in this area. 
We should take a sober look at what we have 
accomplished in development of new uses 
during the past 40 years. Often the new 
crop or the new use is simply a substitution 
for an old use. One of the major reasons for 
research in this area is help farm products 
hold their own in competition with syn- 
thetic products. 

3. Community adjustment and ‘family liv- 
ing: There is great need to expand research 
and education on the problems of commu- 
nity adjustment to our rapidly changing 
agriculture. These adjustments involve 
neighborhood organization, local govern- 
ment, taxes, schools, churches, transporta- 
tion, and facilities for health, recreation, 
etc. Research and education can contribute 
much to enrich family living on the farm 
and shorten working hours. 

When we farmers get together, we like to 
talk production efficiency and to exchange 
ideas and experiences on new practices. 
Let's also discuss what happens to total out- 
put and prices and to our net incomes when 
a majority of farmers put these new prac- 
tices into operation. Let's get as familiar 
with supply and demand price elasticities as 
we are with antibiotics, hormones, and fer- 
tilizers. Let's tell our farm magazine editors 
that we are getting fed up with constant 
urgings to adopt improved practices which 
will increase total output at a time when 
most farm products are outrunning markets. 

In the interest of slowing down the rate 
of expansion of farm output and of im- 
proving the net income and welfare of farm 
people, I suggest: 

1. This is not the time to expand Govern- 
ment-sponsored research and educational 
programs on production efficiency. This 
doesn’t mean necessarily that we stop what 
we are doing. Some of these projects are of 
long-run nature. And there is the general 
interest in a backlog of technology in case 
of war, but we have our staffs and facilities 
built up to good levels now. Maintaining 
these levels of support will still mean a very 
large program in production research. 

2. This is the time to expand research and 
education in the areas of critical need, espe- 
cially agricultural adjustment, distribution, 
processing, and marketing, as well as com- 
munity adjustment and family living. This 
is an undertaking that will require all fields 
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of science and education, the nature and the 
social sciences, applied and theoretical re- 
search, This is a strategic time to shift em- 
phasis to those long-range basic research 
projects the results of which may not be 
available for a number of years. 

Redirection of research and education 
along the lines suggested here would not 
alone provide a solution for our farm prob- 
lem. But if we put less emphasis on pro- 
duction efficiency, we might slow down the 
rate of increase in output. If we concen- 
trate more research and educational re- 
sources on the current and pressing prob- 
lems and issues, we may find solutions more 
quickly, and our agricultural policies and 
programs will be sounder, 


The Deadly Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared today in the Wall 
Street Journal, as follows: 

THE DEADLY DOCTRINE 

“I don't know what the amount of taxes 
represent when we talk about $70 billion. 
Is that this room full of bills, or is it three 
truckloads? I don't know. But I do know 
this: We can’t afford what we're spending 
and stay strong enough to lead the world to 
peace.” 

Those words were spoken by General Eisen- 
hower at Paterson, N. J., in October 1952. 
The Republican candidate for the Presiden- 
cy was discussing Democratic spending. The 
country, he said, was maintaining military 
strength ‘above our capacity to pay for it.” 
But ‘frugality, efficiency, information, 
knowledge properly used can bring us a de- 
fense organism that will be balanced with 
our capacity to pay and so will keep and 
make us strong. 

In New York City, at the closing session of 
the Herald Tribune Forum on October 21, 
1952, Mr. Eisenhower said, “Certainly I know 
that we must find a substitute for the purely 
temporary business of bolstering the free 
nations through annual handouts. That 


gets neither permanent results nor real 
friends.” 


The same month, at Peoria, Ill., General 
Eisenhower said that, if elected: “My goal, 
assuming that the cold war gets no worse, 
is to cut Federal spending to something like 
$60 billion within 4 years.” 

And in Kansas City, he told of one way 
to do it by likening Goverament to the fam- 
ily. “If in your family affairs you find that 
your plan to build an addition on the house 
is going to cost a lot more than you figured 
on, what do you do? You don't go ahead 
regardless. You call up the carpenter, the 
painter, and the brick mason—and you call 
off the project.” 

During his first 4 years, President Eisen- 
hower carried out his promise of a balanced 
budget and of a tax cut. The Government 
reduced spending to a low of $64.6 billion 
in 1955, almost $10 billion lower than was 
spent in 1953, a fiscal year he shared with 

But in 1956 the spending was higher, In 
1957 the spending was higher. And for the 
1958 fiscal year the Government budget ts 
$71.8 billion—or nearly $2 billion more than 
Mr. Eisenhower mentioned at Paterson, N. J., 
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when he talked about spending more than 
we could if we were to stay strong. 

Now, just the other day in his press con- 
ference, President Eisenhower discussed this 
$71.8 billion 2 And he had this to 
say: 

“But I tell you it ‘ts futile to talk about 
the United States keeping up the position 
it must keep up in the world and measurably 
sticking to the programs that have already 
been adopted in the United States or have 
been agreed to be necessary for the United 
States and cut that budget severely.” 

Among the spending he mentioned that 
could not be cut safely were military ex- 
penditures and foreign aid: “And of all of 
those (in the security field) I would say none 
is more important than so-called foreign 
aid.” As for much of the rest: “Someone 
else will have to say that it is not important 
to keep up our obligations to veterans, that 
is not in the interests of all of us to try 
to keep a healthy agriculture, that it is not 
in the interest of all of us to get some schools 
built, * * © If these programs are not essen- 
tial to us, why, then, of course you can save 
a lot of money. I happen to think they are 
essential, and that is the way I am operat- 
ing.” 

The difference between what President 
Eisenhower said the other day and what he 
was saying in 1952 is obvious. Perhaps con- 
ditions have changed a great deal since then; 
perhaps the “temporary business of bolster- 
ing foreign nations with annual handouts” 
now is as right as Mr. Eisenhower believed it 
to be wrong in 1952. Perhaps “frugality and 
efficiency” have reduced the military budgets 
as low as national safety permits. Perhaps, 
also, programs such as $450 million for 
schoolrooms across the country are such 
necessary additions to our national house 
that it would be wrong to call up the car- 
penter, the painter, and the brick mason— 
and call off the project. 

Perhaps all these things are essential and 
perhaps nothing can be done about reduc- 
ing the b 

If so, the attitude of the administration 
hag become the attitude of hopelessness 
General Eisenhower rejected in 1952. 

On October 28, 1952, he said at Pittsburgh: 

“In this—as in our whole national life— 
we Cannot be ruled by the deadly doctrine 
of: It can't be done.” 


New President of Wilkes-Barre Junior 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of March 27, 1957, which 
comments on the selection of Hugh A. 
Carr, Jr., of Dallas, Pa., as the new presi- 
dent of the Wilkes-Barre Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 

JAYCEES’ New PRESIDENT 

Election of Hugh A. Carr, Jr., Dallas, to 
the presidency of the Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Junior Chamber of Commerce is recognition 
that had been anticipated by individuals 
familiar with his activities in the organiza- 
tion and in other fields. 

Mr. Carr, who is associated with the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co., has impressed 
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associates with his leadership and en- 
thusiasm. 

A member of the board of governors, he 
has been identified annually with four major 
projects. Currently, he is cochairman of the 
membership drive. He has the knack of 
working with others and getting them to 
work with him. 

Through the years, his interest in the Jay- 
cees has been manifested through regular 
attendance at local meetings and State con- 
ferences. Fidelity to duty in his case has 
been matched by outstanding ability. 

From all indications, he is a worthy suc- 
cessor to Robert Edgerton, who retired from 
office last night with an exceptionally fine 
record of service to the organization and the 
community. 


United States Shortchanges Los Angeles 
ö in Smog Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Examiner carried an article by 
Mr. Magner White on March 31, 1957, 
pointing up the fact that the Federal 
smog program is shortchanging some 
5,400,000 people in Los Angeles County. 
The 5-year Federal program was author- 
ized bythe Congress to spend $25 million 
in an effort to find the answer to this 
menace which has struck Los Angeles 
and certain other cities in our country. 

I intend to do everything possible to 
check on the allegations contained in 
the article which I am including as part 
of my remarks. If these allegations are 
correct, it is time the Congress and the 
President took positive action to see that 
the program is properly administered so 
that the citizens of Los Angeles County 
will receive fair and proper treatment. 

The smog menace is national in scope 
but it has manifested itself primarily in 
the Los Angeles area. I suggest that the 
Federal Government concentrate its ef- 
forts in Los Angeles in an effort to meet 
this problem. 

The article follows: 

(By Magner White) 

Twenty months ago, on July 14, 1955, Con- 
gress enacted the Air Pollution Research and 
Technical Assistance Act, and mighty was the 
national publicity thereon. Uncle Sam was 
going to get into the war on smog. 

What happened? 

We were shortchanged, smog officials here 
estimate, by perhaps as much as $500,000. 

The act authorized a 5-year $25 million 
comprehensive program under the United 
States Public Health Service, but the first 
fiscal year, 1955-56, only $1,785,000 was 
appropriated. 

This was for the whole Nation. 

It was only about half as much as the 
smog-plagued citizens of Los Angeles County 
had paid for their own smog fight through 
the air pollution control district—they‘ve 
spent nearly $10 million up to now since 1947. 

How much did the Los Angeles County air 
pollution control district get in the way of 
Federal help out of this first $1,785,000? 

Just about $0.00. That's no typographical 
error. 

This fiscal year, 1956-57, with the first year 
of getting the Federal program organized out 
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of the way, the appropriation was not the 
authorized $5 million, but only $2,740,000, 
and again, remember, this was for the whole 
Nation, 

This $2,740,000 was for research, technical 
assistance to communities, and for training 
of men to help out,wherever needed in the 
smog fight. 

This year the taxpayers of Los Angeles 
County are spending nearly $4 million for the 
county's smog fight alone—and a lot of this 
finances smog control research and studies 
which Uncle Sam could draw on, but virtually 
ignores. 

How much did Los Angeles County, the 
world’s center of the biggest of all fights on 
smog, the center of pioneering research, of 
investments of $50 million by Industry to 
control smog—how much of his $2,740,000 
did Uncle Sam focus out here this year? 

Just about $37,000, Or a fraction less than 
14 pennies out of every $1. 

It isn't that we aren't paying our Federal 
way out here—down to everyone who makes 
over $600 a year and must file an income- 
tax return. 

Los Angeles County's current Federal in- 
come-tax payments are estimated to exceed 
$2 billion. 

In other words, through our income tax— 
which hits nearly everyone—we send money 
to Washington, part of which finances the 
5-year, $25 million Federal smog program. 
Then we spend our own money on smog. 
We—you—pay twice to fight smog. 

And get back from Washington almost 
nothing. 

We got $37,000—in salaries for 3 or 4 Fed- 
eral men assigned to help survey refinery 
emissions. They are good men, smog officials 
say, but smog is a new field, and they have 
to be given some training when they arrive 
here before they can work efficiently. 

Although grateful for any help, since find- 
ing engineers is difficult because of industry's 
fierce competition for them, Smog Control 
Chief Smith Griswold and our California 
Congressmen get pretty sore when they think 
of that mere $37,000. 

Here have been made about all the known 
important discoveries relating to control of 
our gaseous type of smog—at the Air Pollu- 
tion Control District, in Dr. J. A. Haagen- 
Smit's laboratory at the California Institute 
of Technology, and in industrial and private 
and university laboratories. 


GRISWOLD RAPS UNITED STATES SETUP 


“What we need from the Federal Govern- 
ment,” says Griswold, “is help to add onto 
the knowledge we already have.” 

Under the Federal smog program, direct 
research, which is costing $823,000 this fiscal 
year, is done at or through the Government's 
Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This is a long way from the resources and 
trained engineering corps of the Air Pollu- 
tion Control District. 

“It is simply ridiculous on the face of it,” 
says Griswold, and many practical men agree, 
“not to have a large part of this center's 
smog research operations out here. 

“It would save everyone money, and 
up smog research to control smog, without 
duplications of effort. 

“It isn't a question of Federal aid so much 
as it is a question of Federal cooperation, 
and particularly coordination of money, men, 
and effort, with us, and between us, for the 
benefit of our community and others over 
the Nation.” 

What are some of these Federal direct 
research projects? Many will sound fa- 
miliar to the smog-wise citizens of Los An- 
geles County: 

“Investigations related to characteristics 
quantities and reactions of pollutants in the 
atmosphere.” 

“Research and development concerned 
with control devices.” 
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THEY COULD LEARN FROM LOS ANGELES 


It is believed that Federal researchers 
might learn something to their advantage 
here, where industry already has spent about 
$50 million on smog-control devices. 

“Study of the economics of air pollution.” 

Whatever is found by this project will, of 
course, tend to indict smog as, economically, 
a very bad thing. You may have the impres- 
sion this has already been proved. 

We already know that, besides endangering 
health, smog has caused up to 83 million a 
year crop damage in southern California— 
amply demonstrated in the University of 
California Riverside campus studies of Dr. 
John A. Middleton and staff. 

Next, here's a project which Arthur C. 
Stern, chief, Community Air Pollution Pro- 
gram, of Taft Center, in a speech called “a 
project which defies rigid classification”: 
Out in the ocean, off San Francisco, on a 
lonely Farallon Island, is a station to sample 
“exotic alr!" 

This joint Federal-State health project 
is to pick up the "exotic nir,“ if any, blowing 
in off the Pacific Ocean. 

“Exotic air” is not defined, but a check 
shows that, so far, this lonely sampling sta- 
tion, drawing in minute puffs of nir from the 
trillions of cubic miles of air over the Pa- 
cific Ocean, hasn't produced anything sig- 
nificant. 

If it does pick up any “exotic air” bearing 
on the problem of how to stop Los Angeles’ 
smjog—say air from a passing boat filled with 
lotus blossoms or banana otl—the Examiner 
will rush the startling fact into print. 

But don't walt up for this. 

Pacific air currents may affect the distri- 
bution of smog in Southern California—after 
the smog is made in the sky. But to you, a 
citizen, it may seem that if smog is con- 
trolled. and none or little gets into the sky, 
where the winds blow would make no dif- 
ference—wouldn’t you say? 

You may feel, from information here, the 
Government might save millions of dollars 
if it moved all or part of the division of Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center devoted to 
smog, from Cincinnati to Los Angeles, as 
many are suggesting. 

But, of course, there would be screams in 
Congress. Some Congressmen have found in 
the new smog research movement a mighty 
handy thing with which to impress the folks 
at home, to whom smog can be made very 
mysterious. 

Congressmen in five southern States, for 
instance, have asked, and received, a project 
to study dust from cotton gins—one in a 
smali South Carolina community. 

A request to Federal sources for informa- 
tion on this brought forth a picture titled, 
“Sampling at a Cotton Gin.” 

However, Charles Merkel, head of the 
United States Cotton Ginning Laboratory, at 
Stoneville, Miss., told a fellow newspaperman 
down there that while samples of trnsh had 
been collected at various gins, “there has 
been no report written and nothing definite 
to report.” 

“Usually,” this newsman says, “the gin 
„owners are able to make small adjustments 
in their plants which satisfy the people in 
the neighborhood.” 

Our own California Congressmen have to 
put up with such projects as these, because 
that's the way things are in Congress; if you 
want something to stop the smog in your 
State you have to let the boys from elsewhere 
have thelr share of any research money 
avallable. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE FORMED 

But because they have a growing impres- 
sion that the Federal Government is over- 
looking & real chance to study control ot 
smog right here, where so much already has 
been done, our California congressional dele- 
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gation has formed a special 21-man smog 
committee. 


Congressman JosrPm Hout heads this. and 
he and Congressmen GLenarp Lirscoms and 
James Roosevert and the others say they 
are going to make a pitch to get more Federal 
attention put on control of smog, especially 
out here, 

They want the proposed 1957-58 Federal 
$4,100,000 smog budget upped to the author- 
ized $5 million. And they want $1 million 
spent here for Federal men to work with the 
air pollution control district. 

They have reason to insist on this: We face 
a foreseeable smog crisis. An suto exhaust 
control device is not near. We have held the 
smog line amazingly well for more than a 
year, what with new controls, stiff law en- 
forcement, and other things. 
incinerator ban will help. 

But we will continue to grow and expand. 
This, once more, unless we find more solu- 
tions, will bring new smog beyond our means 
to control it. 


Our Economy Is Geared to the Buying 
Power of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a very interesting arti- 
cle from the Progressive Farmer, pub- 
lished at Birmingham, Ala., entitled In- 
crease Buying Power of Lowest 40 Per- 
cent.“ It is as follows: 

INCREASE BUYING Powrr or LOWEST 
40 PERCENT í 

Of all ways to safeguard American pros- 
perity, one of the greatest is to increase the 
buying power of the lowest 40 percent of our 
population. The latest figures In the Sta- 
tiscal Abstract of the United States 1956 
show that the lowest 20 percent of our 
population—34 million people out of 170 
million—received only 4.2 percent of the 
Nation’s money-income, the percentages by 
fifths being as follows: 


Percent 
Lowest fifth gets „ͤ„ 4.2 
Second fifth gets. 10.5 


Third fifth gets 16.1 
Fourth fth gert.... — Saad 
Highest fifth :gets.-.....---..-....-.. 46.9 


It will thus be seen that of the total 
income received by all our people, the high- 
est fifth of our population gets nearly 50 
percent, which the lowest two-fifths re- 


-ceive less than 15 percent. 


America might well set out to double the 
incomes and buying power of the lowest 
40 percent of our people. And this might 
result, not mainly by charity and social se- 
curity, but most of all, by heiping these 
people help themselves. A threefold pro- 
gram to this end might well be: 

1. More and better education, including 
adequate vocational education. 

2. Better health by good health programs, 
adequate hospital and medical insurance and 
services, and better nutrition. 

3. By increased social security for the aged 
poor, the sick, and disabled. 

Our wealthier classes may well consider 
if America would not be safer and commu- 
nism less threatening if we should provide 
such a threefold help for our neediest peo- 
ple. Such a policy would increase the sales 


The October 1 


April 1 


of all kinds of manufactured products and 
farm products, largely reducing all food 
surpluses. In annual per capita consump- 
tion of milk and other dairy products, we 
are told, the United States ranks No. 13 
among all nations; and of meat, No. 5. The 
food stamp plan would help poorer families 
receive a more adequate diet. This would, 
in turn, increase thelr health and earning 
capacity and be a helpful stimulant to 
American business, We think now of elderly 
widows unable to work who receive only $30 
a month in social security benefits and who 
cannot get adequate food while surpluses 
of farm products pile up and depress prices. 

Our poorer farmers, and especially our 
tenant farmers, help to make up this lowest 
49 percent of our population who receive 
less than 15 percent of the country’s money 
income. It is these groups on our farms, 
our unskilled wage earners, and our poorer 
“white collar workers“ whose low income 
keeps them from providing the purchasing 
power needed to keep our factory wheels 
turning and our businesses prospering at top 
rates. To help them by such a threefold 
program as we have suggested—with espe- 
cial emphasis on education, health, and nu- 
trition—would not only be a noble form of 
Christian effort, but would be a statesman- 


like way to safeguard the prosperity of all 
Americans, 


Mr. Speaker, I am also a great be- 
liever in adequate care for the aged, first 
because I believe it is our duty to make 
sure that aged people are properly and 
adequately taken care of and that they 
do not suffer because of the lack of food, 
clothing, housing, and medical care. 
But I also believe that in carrying out 
this great duty and responsibility to our 
aged “that it will actually help the en- 
tire country at the same time. 

Much is said about the enormous in- 
crease in the number of babies born each 
year and about what a wonderful mar- 
ket there will be supplying their needs 
in the future. “This is all well and good, 
and we are all for it, and we know that 
an expanding population will mean 
greater expansion of our entire country 
if we allow our country to progress and 
prosper by reason of the increased de- 
mands caused by the increase in popu- 
lation. At the same time, we should 
not overlook the fact that we have 14 
million people here in the United States 
over 65 years of age. Many of them are 
in destitute circumstances, do not have 
adequate food, adequate clothing, ade- 
quate housing, or adequate medical 
care—in fact, it is no compliment to our 
great, rich country to permit so many 
of our aged citizens to suffer as they are 
now permitted to suffer because of a lack 
of attention and lack of care. If we take 
care of these aged people properly, it 
will not only help them, but it will help 
everybody. 

I have a bill, H. R. 77, which provides 
for a minimum payment of $75 per 
month for people over 65 years of age. 
I will not quarrel with anyone who says 
that there should be limitations in cer- 
tain instances in regard to payments 
made to people who do not need it. I 
would not be particular about any rea- 
sonable limitations or restrictions being 
placed on such payments so long as the 
people who actually need it, whether 
they are on the old-age assistance rolls 
or the Social Security rolls, are allowed 
to receive at least $75 per month. 


Foremen’s Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, in con- 
nection with a bill I introduced, H. R. 
4766, to amend the National Labor Re- 
lations Act in order to permit supervisors 
to be considered as employees under the 
provisions of such act I would like to 
insert in the Recorp copies of two letters 
appearing in the Union and Echo which 
is published in Buffalo, N. X. 

The first is a letter from Joseph F. 
Murphy, a regional director of the Fore- 
man’s Association of America, and the 
second is a letter written by the Rev- 
erend William J. Smith, S. J., an out- 
Standing churchman and student of 
labor law. I believe these letters show 
the necessity of having the amendment I 
Propose become law at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

The letters follow: 


> ForEMen’s RIGHTS 


Dear Eprror: In the struggle that the Fore- 
man's Association of America is waging for 
the rights of the foremen, to have the T-H 
Labor Act amended so as to insure for the 
foremen the security they are entitled to in 
order to maintain their dignity as human 
beings, we have appealed to the leaders of 
the Catholic Church for the proper interpre- 
tation of the moral law as to our rights. 

The enclosed copy is a reply I received 
from Rev. William Smith, S. J., of St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City, and I feel that it would 
be in the interest to many of the readers 
of your yaluable paper. 

Under the T-H Act we are denied the se- 


curity and protection of the courts in our 


desire to associate with our fellow men. 
Sincerely, 
JosrrpH F. MURPHY. 

Dran Mr. Murry :Your letter came to me 
in the midst of a very busy week and I have 
not had the chance to get even a few ideas on 
paper for you. This is a little note however 
which I am sending you so that you may 
at least have some reply from me. 

Since the committee will have on its roster 
some of the southern members of 
it might be a good idea to see if you could 
draw some kind of a parallel between fore- 
men's right and states rights. When the 
Constitution was written the rights of the 
Federal Government were spelled out ex- 
plicitiy. Whatever is not down in black and 
white as a Federal power belongs to the 
States. This is the principle of self- 
government, 

In modern industry you have a strong 
representation for management at the top. 
You have strong collective bargaining power 
for the rank and file worker at the bottom. 
In between are the foremen, often making up 
a large number of employees, who have no 
representation of any kind. 

They are not seeking or asking to take over 
Management of any industry. They are 
simply asking for the right, the legal right, 
to exercise a natural right of association. 

In the old days the foremen really could 
be said to be in power. Today, for the most 
part, he merely channels the company policy 
to the ranks below him. He should not be 
in the rank and file collective 
unit. But as it is he is at the mercy of 
Management and at least should have some 
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means of self-defense. The principle of 
self-defense is recognized in every legal and 
religious circle of the world. It is as Ameri- 
can as corn on the cob. Why should it be 
granted and legally protected for all types of 
citizens except foremen? 

The United States of America was merely 
13 Colonies subject to the oppression of a 
mother country. Not until they put into 
practice the natural right of association and 
built strong States and Commonwealths did 
they begin to take their proper place in the 
world. 

Foremen are not asking for one overall 
nationwide association which would give 
them sufficient economic power to stand up 
to the accumulated industrial power of the 
corporations in the capitalistic setup. They 
are asking for proper representation within 
each of their industries. Under the present 
circumstances they are neither fish nor fowl. 
Nor do they want to be either, They just 
want to be human beings, as the Lord made 
them, to carry out the functions and respon- 
sibilities that management places upon 
them, but at the same time with enough 
unity of organization to process grievances 
and safeguard their working conditions just 
as other workingmen in America can do 
even though they don't carry the title of 
foremen or supervisor. 

They are not living in the year of 1900 
or even 1933. We are living in the year 1957. 
Our while industrial life has been changing 
gradually. The role of the foreman “Aint 
what it used to be.“ When the shops were 
small and the foremen were really looked 
upon and actually were men of some author- 
ity, they could talk to the boss as on a man- 
to-man basis. In a glant industry of today 
it is very difficult to find out who is the boss. 
The foremen are caught in the squeeze be- 
tween a gigantic mechanized system, that 
can turn a man, and the human element, in- 
cluding the foreman, into a robot unless the 
fundamental and basic human principles, 
one of which is the right of association, are 
thoroughly respected and allowed to func- 
tion. 

Foremen are human beings. They need 
protection for their working conditions just 
as much as any ordinary workman. Top 
management can take care of itself. The 
labor union can take care of the rank and 
file worker. But neither by law nor by com- 
pany policy is the proper protection afforded 
the foremen. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. WILLIAM J. SMITH, S. J, 


Veteran Plunges 17 Floors to Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing AP dispatch appeared in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star for March 
29, 1957: i 

VETERAN PLUNGES 17 FLOORS TO DEATH 

New York, March 29.—A destitute, 6l- 
year-old, World War I veteran plunged 17 
stories to his death today before the horri- 
fied eyes of hundreds of spectators. A pa- 
trolman pleaded with him in vain for 20 
minutes. 

“Nobody wants to help me,” said the man, 
tentatively identified as Julio Contino. He 
said that he was broke, couldn't pay his room 
rent, and couldn't get help from the welfare 
authorities or the Veterans’ Administration, 
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He told his troubles at length to Patrol- 
man Harold Siegel as he perched on a para- 
pet atop the Veterans’ Administration Build- 
ing at 252 Seventh Avenue in Manhattan, 

The patrolman sought to assure him that 
help could be obtained. Police raced to the 
16th floor to extend nets beneath the man. 
Other officers sought to ease up behind the 
parapet in order to grab him. 

Suddenly the man shouted, “Leave me 
alone,” leaped far outward from the building, 
missing the nets, and plunged to the street. 

A VA official said records showed Mr. Con- 
tino served as a private in the 374th Infantry 
during the last 6 months of 1918, but did not ` 
serve enough time in service to qualify for 
VA benefits. 


But, Mr, Speaker, this could not hap- 
pen to Chiang Kai-shek’s old disabled 
soldiers in Formosa. Why? Because 
the United States has provided pensions, 
hospitals, convalescent camps, and old 
soldiers’ homes for them. 


The People Must Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
10M. GEORGE MEADER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
sore” Citizen Patriot of March 10, 

THe PEOPLE Must SPEAK 


Not in many years has the talk of economy 
in the Federal Government been so prevalent 
as it is today. 

The man in the street, Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey, former President Her- 
bert Hoover, and the perennial advocates of 
economy such as Senator Byrd are pointing 
to the need for saving taxpayers’ cash and the 
Nation's strength. 

The Washington news analysts are using 
reams of paper to comment on the situation 
and the difficulties in trimming Federal 
spending. 

President Eisenhower has ordered a restudy 
of the budget and, in effect, has invited 
Congress to see what it can do about cutting 
it down, 

That is more logical than it seems on the 
surface. In many , the administra- 
tion’s spending blueprint merely reflects 
mandates of Congress. Substantial reduc- 
tions can be made only when and If the legis- 
lative branch agrees that certain functions 
need to be curtailed or eliminated. 

Many of the commentators on the Wash- 
ington scene, as well as Members of Congrees, 
agree that the people hold the key to really 
important reductions in expenditures. 

If they make themselves heard, so the story 
goes, Congress can and will act. 

But it is obvious that the groups and 
interests which want more spending have 
a way of raising their voices. 

The farm bloc in Congress, for example, 
is calling for higher price supports on vari- 
ous crops. Localities which stand to benefit 
by Government power or reclamation or 
fiood control or navigation projects are put- 
ting the heat on Congress. 

‘The demands for Federal ald to education 
are loud enough to penetrate the Halis of 
Congress and the committee meeting rooms. 
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All these things add up to more spend- 
ing—not less. 

Meanwhile, the man in the line at the in- 
ternal revenue collector's office is not being 
heard. No one speaks for him unless he 
opens his own mouth. 

Perhaps it is time that he did so, or at least 
expressed his views in writing to his Senators 
and Representatives. 

If he remains quiet the organized forces 
which are seeking money for this or that 
purpose will hold the ears of Congress. 

And another year will go by with much 
talk about economy, but precious little 
action to bring it about. 


Repeal the 3-Cent-Per-Pound Processing 
Tax on Coconut Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of March 11, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 5818, the purpose of which is to 
eliminate the 3-cent-per-pound tax col- 
lected on the first domestic processing of 
coconut oil as provided in section 4511 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, leaving in effect the additional rate 
of 2 cents per pound provided for in sec- 
tion 4511 (b) and also leaving in effect 
the tariff duty of 1 cent per pound appli- 
cable to coconut oil in paragraph 54 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. I desire at this 
time to submit certain statistical data re- 
lating to H. R. 5818. 

Table 1 shows the United States ex- 
ports and imports of oils and fats and 
the import or export balance as the case 
may be for the 9-year pre-World War II 
period 1930 to 1938. Table I also pro- 
vides the same data for a 9-year post- 
war period beginning with the year 1948. 

The 3-cents and 2-cents-per-pound 
processing taxes on coconut oil were 
levied on coconut oil on May 10, 1934. It 
will be noted in table 1 that during the 
year 1934 and the remaining years in the 


9-year pre-World War II period that the 


United States oils and fats economy was 
on a deficit basis, i. e., there was an ex- 
cess of imports over exports. During the 
9-year postwar period shown in table 
1 the United States has enjoyed a surplus 
of exports over imports of oils and fats. 
An the year 1956 it will be noted that the 
surplus of exports over imports reached 
the amazing total of 3,890 million pounds. 
The purpose of these comparisons is to 
show that the entire fats and oils econ- 
omy of the United States changed during 
World War II and subsequently thereto. 
From anet importer we have become 
the world's greatest exporter of fats and 
oils. Under these circumstances the 
price level of fats and oils is no longer 
the world market price plus import duties 
and processing taxes as was the case in 
1934. The domestic price level is the 
world market price less freight and in- 
surance costs in moying American oils 
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and fats into the world market. Hence 
it cannot be argued that the removal of 
the 3-cent-per-pound processing tax on 
coconut oi! will result in the depreciation 
of the market price of our American oils 
and fats in the domestic market. The 
price level of our domestic oils and fats 
is established in world markets rather 
than the American market. 
Taste 1.—United States imports and erports 
of fats and oils 
In million pounds] 


Exooss 
Year Exports Imports exports 
over 

imports 
924 1, 680 —737 
KSI 1, %% 675 
TON 1.201 — 
16 1, 67% — 800 
614 1. 362 76 
191 2. 135 — 1.9 
217 2,000 —1. 72 
223 2, 50% —2. 3700 
207 1,758 -1,4539 
924 1.175 — 2h! 
2.257 1, O41 1,2% 
2, 036 1. 27 7 
2 435 1,004 1,341 
2, 274 ano 1,405 
2. 595 913 1, 682 
3.874 pi 2,000 
4,514 512 4,0m 
4, 60 1,019 J. 890 


Source: Acricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
meut of Agriculture, 

Table No. 2 shows the world exports 
of fats and oils and the United States 
exports as percent of world exports. It 
will be noted from table 2 that be- 
ginning with the year 1954 the United 
States exports of fats and oils repre- 
sented more than one-fourth of the total 
world exports. In 1956 the proportion 
of exports originating in the United 
States was one-third of the total. 

The purpose of table 2 is to further 
establish that the prices of domestic fats 
and oils are established in world mar- 
kets. It also shows that the hindrance 
of the entry of coconut oil into the do- 
mestic market by means of the 3-cent 
processing tax does not mean that do- 
mestic oils and fats avoid competitive 
impact with coconut oil. If coconut oil 
has the ability to compete with Ameri- 
can oils and fats such competition is all 
the more pronounced in world markets 
because of the tendency of the processing 
tax on coconut oil to depreciate the price 
of Philippine coconut oil in world mar- 
kets, a circumstance which is discussed 
in more detail below: 

TABLE 2.—United States exports as percent of 
world fats and oils exports * 


Worta United 
Culendar year sporis States as 
(billion percent of 
pounds) world 
1935-20 average 13.1 2.2 
1945-49 averuge. 8.1 14.8 
185. 12.3 15.5 
191 12.8 18.0 
1052. 11. 17.9 
953.. 12.7 19.3 
10754 14.5 26.2 
o eet ee Bere 33 11.5 27.6 
—— — 15.5 33.5 


3 Includes the oll equivalent of oliseeds cxportod, 
3 Partly estimated, 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
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Table 3 lists the principal oils and fats 
exported from the United States in the 
calendar year 1956. Domestic produc- 
tion, exports and percent of production 
represented by exports are shown. 
Table 3 shows that while inedible tallow 
and grease is the largest single item of 
export, viz 1,486,000,000 pounds, the 
aggregate of lard, cottonseed oil and soy- 
bean oil exports is 1,963,300,000 pounds 
which exceeds by almost 500 million 
pounds the volume of inedible tallow and 
grease exports, Since the total export 
of all oils and fats from the United 
States in 1956 was 4,909,000,000 pounds, 
exports of these 2 edible oils and lard 
constituted 40 percent of the total. 

Coconut oil is used principally in Eu- 
rope in edible products. Bureau of the 
Census records show that its principal 
usage in the United States is by indus- 
tries which produce inedible products 
such as the soap, fatty acid, and protec- 
tive-coatings industries. The confec- 
tionery and baking industries account 
for the only important edible usage of 
coconut oil in the United States. It is 
used in these industries for purposes 
where it cannot be replaced by domestic 
oils and fats as evidenced by the fact 
that prices paid for coconut oil exceed by 
several cents per pound the prices of 
domestic fats and oils. Coconut oil im- 
parts far longer shelf life, that is, resist- 
ance to rancidity, to confections and 
crackers than can be secured without its 
use. 

In Europe coconut, oil is a major in- 
gredient of margarine whereas the Bu- 
reau of the Census records show that it 
has not been so employed in the United 
States since the year 1950. Lack of 
mechanical refrigeration in private 
homes accounts for much of the prefer- 
ence of European margarine manufac- 
turers for coconut oil as a margarine 
ingredient. 

Table 3 shows that the American lard 
and soybean oil producers must en- 
counter the competition of Philippine 
coconut oil in edible products. in world 
markets on approximately one-fourth of 
their production. Cottonseed oil pro- 
ducers must encounter its competition, 
in world markets, on approximately one- 
third of their production. It would 
seem to be to the advantage of these pro- 
ducers to permit the consumption of 
larger quantities of Philippine coconut 
oil through repeal of the 3-cent process- 
ing tax in the United States in noncom- 
petitive outlets, for example, inedible 
products such as soap and fatty acids and 
the types of edible usage in specialty 
products wherein our confectioners and 
bakers employ it solely for purposes for 
which domestic oils and fats are not suit- 
able. Under present conditions our ex- 
ports of lard, cottonseed and soybean oils 
encounter the competition of Philippine 
coconut oil in world markets at price 
levels depreciated by the 3-cent proc- 
essing tax which the United States, the 
largest single consumer of Philippine 
coconut oil levies upon that préduct. 
H, R. 5818 seeks to rectify that situation. 
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Taste 3.—United States production and er- 
ports of principal jats and oils, year 1956 
[In million pounds) 


1 Crude basis. 
Source; Bureau of the Census, 


I now wish to show that passage of 
H. R. 5818 would be to the best interests 
of the domestic producers of inedible 
tallow and grease. Table 4 shows that 
the domestic factory consumption of 
inedible tallow and grease is principally 
accounted for by its consumption in soap 
manufacture. However table 4 shows 
that this domestic outlet for inedible 
tallow and grease has been steadily de- 
clining since 1948, the first year in which 
synthetic detergents reached important 
proportions in the United States. Syn- 
thetic substitutes for soap obtained a dis- 
tribution of 1 pound per capita in World 
War II years when the supplies of coco- 
nut oil were limited. In 1946 the con- 
sumption reached 2 pounds per capita 
and in 1948 the consumption was at the 
rate of 4 pounds per capita. Table 4 
shows that in 1948 the consumption of 
inedible tallow and grease in soap ac- 
counted for 81.5 percent of the United 
States factory consumption of these 
products. Table 4 registers from 1948 to 
1956 a steady decline in the percentage 
of inedible tallow and grease in soap as 
relates to total factory consumption of 
these two items. A decline of 30 percent 
use in domestic soap making is registered 
in the 9-year period shown. 

During the 9-year period covered by 
table 4 the domestic tallow rendering in- 
dustry has been confronted, due to com- 
petition of synthetic detergents, with the 
necessity of exporting an increasingly 
larger proportion of its production. It 
is obvious that it would be desirable to 
sell a larger proportion of this tallow for 
domestic consumption as the exports 
must bear the costs of transportation, 
insurance, and other incidental costs en- 
countered in reaching the foreign mar- 
ket. The passage of H. R. 5818 will help 
the tallow renderers regain a substantial 
part of the domestic market which they 
have lost. 


Domestic soap is made from tallow 
and coconut oil. Tallow which is the 
main increment supplies the body or the 
lasting quality of the soap and the coco- 
nut oil furnishes the lathering quality. 
The two products obviously supplement 
one another in the making of a satis- 
factory soap as despite the fact that the 
price of coconut oil plus the 3-cent per 
pound processing tax is commonly twice 
the domestic price of tallow the soap- 
maker must include coconut oil in his 
formula. No domestic oil or fat will 
supply the free-lathering qualities resi- 
dent in coconut oil. This is due to the 
low molecular weight of its component 
fatty acids—chiefily lauric acid—and 
their high saponification value. 
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The current price of “extra” tallow is 
7% cents per pound delivered, New York. 
The cost of coconut oil, excise tax paid, 
in the New York area is in the vicinity 
of 15 cents per pound. The ratio of tal- 
low to coconut oil in good free lathéring 
soap should be at least 4 parts of tallow 
to 1 of coconut oil. Synthetic detergents 
are made chiefly from benzene— largely 
a product of the coke oven and sulfuric 
acid. Both of these chemicals are 
cheaper than tallow and coconut oil but 
some headway could be made by the 
soap maker in competing with synthetics 
if he was relieved of the burden of proc- 
essing tax. 

Processing tax-free coconut oil is the 
best antidote for the surplus of tallow 
and grease position. Wash water in 
most areas of the United States possesses 
a considerable degree of hardness. It is 
the opinion of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association and the Pacific Coast 
Renderers Association that if soap 
makers have the opportunity to make a 
freer lathering soap through employing 
more coconut oil, as a result of the elim- 
ination of the 3-cent processing tax, 
more inedible tallow and grease will be 
carried into domestic consumption in 
the soap kettle. 

In a press release issued on March 30, 
1953, the Department of Agriculture 
stated that the new role of inedible tal- 
low and greases in the export market, as 
a result of the development of synthetic 
detergents, must be taken into account 
in appraising export demand for edible 
vegetable oils. The release pointed out 
that tallow and grease exports from the 
United States have released other mate- 
rials from soap-making in Europe. 
These materials such as palm oil are 
therefore more freely available for the 
manufacturers of margarine and cook- 
ing fats. In the light of this observa- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture it 
seems evident that a larger consumption 
of inedible tallow and grease in soap 
making in the United States would be of 
assistance in enlarging the European ex- 
port market for lard and edible vegetable 
oils for United States producers. 

TABLE 4.—Factory consumption of inedible 
tallow and grease in soap 
[In thousand pounds] 


Used in | Percent of 
soap total used 
in soap 
1, 451, 454 81. 5 
1, 345, 597 78.8 
1, 374, 845 75.1 
1, 194, 815 69.5 
1, 084, 225 69.2 
1, 024, 845 64. 3 
907, 143 57.5 
864, 821 5.3 
812, 720 51.4 


Source: Bureau of the Census, facts for industry. 


Table 5 shows the consumption of oils 
and fats in margarine from 1930 to 
1934. It will be noted that the percent- 
age of coconut oil used in margarine 
manufacture in this period varied from 
62 to 75 percent of total oils used. This 
circumstance was the principal reason 
for the levying of the 3-cent processing 
tax on coconut oil on May 10, 1934. 
Margarine manufacturers continued to 
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use coconut oil until World War IT when 
the War Food Administration prohibited 
the use of coconut oil in the manufac- 
ture of margarine in order to conserve 
the available supply for strategic uses 
similar to those for which coconut oil is 
currently stockpiled by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. During this period 
margarine manufacturers in the United 
States developed new manufacturing 
techniques whereby the use of coconut 
oil could be dispensed with in favor of 
cottonseed and soybean oils. The latter 
half of table 5 shows that since the year 
1950 no coconut oil has been employed in 
the manufacture of margarine. Coconut 
oil is therefore entirely eliminated from 
the only field of usage in which it offered 
any material competition to oils and fats 
produced from American crops. 


Tant 5.—Fats and oils used in manufacture 
of-margarine, 1930-34 and 1950-56 


[n thousand pounds] 


Total oils Coconut | Percent of 
Year and fats used | oll used total oils 
in margarine used 
185, 006 62 
155, 954 17 
127, 967 
134. 430 75 
140, 083 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
done Nona 
None None 
None None 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry. 


COMMERCE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE PHILIPPINES 

In the year 1955 the Philippines im- 
ported from the United States merchan- 
dise valued at 703,853,000 pesos—$351,- 
926,500. Of this total 221,344,000 pesos— 
$110,672,000—represented items of agri- 
cultural origin or products thereof as fol- 
lows: Cotton and manufactures, 119,- 
$81,000 pesos—$59,990,500—grains and 
preparations, 24,986,000 pesos—$12,493, 
000—dairy products, 37,231,000 pesos— 
$18,615,000—tobacco and manufactures, 
28,646,000 pesos—$14,323,000—inedible 
animal products, tallow, et cetera, 10,- 
500,000 pesos—$5,250,000. 

The Philippines exported to the United 
States in the year 1955 merchandise 
valued at 506,490,000 pesos—$253,245,000. 
Thus the balance of trade favored the 
United States to the extent of about $99 
million. 

Copra imports into the United States 
from the Philippines in 1955 amounted 
to 297,000 long tons, valued at $45,167,555. 
Coconut oil imports amounted to 145 
million pounds, valued at $16,296,878. 
Copra is the chief cash crop which the 
Philippines must sell to the United States 
to acquire dollars with which to pay for 
imports purchased from this country. 
The Philippines are the most important 
export customer of the United States in 
southeast Asia. This important mar- 
ket can be enlarged if the adverse trade 
balance with the United States can be 
reduced. 

The processing tax of 3 cents per 
pound collected on the first domestic 
processing of coconut oil when expressed 
in terms of a long ton of copra amounts 
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to a tariff duty of $42, which is equivalent 
to over 30 percent ad valorem. Such a 
duty would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be considered cruelly unjust to a 
friendly country, particularly on a com- 
modity not produced in the United 
States. The long oyerdue rectification 
of this injustice can be accomplished by 
the passage of H. R. 5818. 

Exports of copra and coconut oil, ex- 
pressed in terms of copra, from the Phil- 
ippines in the 5-year period ending with 
1956 averaged 878,180 long tons per 
annum. In the 5-year period average 
importations by the United States, in 
terms of copra, were 403,927 long tons, 
or 46 percent of the total. The balance 
was sold in world markets, chiefly 
Europe. 

The total factory consumption of all 
oils and fats in the United States in 1955, 


according to the Bureau of the Census. 


was 17.3 billion pounds. Factory con- 
sumption of coconut oil was 557 million 
pounds, or 3.2 percent of the total. 


Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
call attention to an editorial appearing 
in the Nashville, Tenn., Banner of March 
26, 1957. It is related to the basic right 
of trial by jury. 

It refers to the fact that the most in- 
famous criminals in the land—from 
murderers to kidnapers, running the 
gamut of the whole underworld—are en- 
titled to trial by jury. 

Our own distinguished representative 
from the fair State of Georgia, the Hon- 
orable JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., has introduced 
H. R. 3768, dealing with the right of trial 
by jury in certain contempt cases in 
United States courts. 

The editorial is timely, and I commend 
its reading to my colleagues in the House. 
It follows: 

Waar More Baste Rriout THAN TRIAL BY 

Jury? 

Sections 3691 and 3692 of title 18 of the 
United States Code are those cited as abridg- 
ing the right to trial by jury. They relate 
to contempt cases, and have been brought to 
the fore by realistic study of the so-called 
civil-rights legislation. For it is under this 
formula that a jurist may constitute himself 
judge, prosecutor, and jury. 

Far more than a mere legalistic anomaly, 
there is a glaring contradiction in the view 
that 1 set of civil rights justifies abroga- 
tion of a basic right 3 times spelled out 
in the Constitution. Advocates of the pro- 
posed new law—from the NAACP to Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, and miscel- 
laneous liberals in between—have yet to ex- 
plain just why their injunctive process 
should sidestep the Constitution on this 
point. Why do they oppose a jury trial? 

The Federal Code, incidentally, says that 
in contempt cases the defendant, on demand, 
shall be entitled to trial by jury, but “this 
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section shall not apply in any suit or action 
brought in the name of, or in behalf of, the 
United States.” Further, the proposed civil- 
rights law says that injunction proceedings 
shall be instituted. not in the name of the 
real plaintiff who thinks he has been pre- 
vented from voting or exercising some other 
right, but in the name of the United States. 

Georgia Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE has 
introduced a bill to clarify the right to trial 
by jury. It provides that all persons cited 
for contempt of a Federal court for any acts 
other than ones committed in the presence 
of the court “shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the con- 
tempt shall have been committed.” Further 
it would provide that no person can be 
bound by an injunction unless he is a party 
to the proceeding; is named in and served 
with a true copy of the injunction; or has 
read and had explained in his presence by a 
judge in open court the provisions of the 
injunction. 

This is, of course, a Government of laws— 
not a Government arbitrarily of men or of 
injunctions. It rests upon the Constitu- 
tion—in pursuance of which (and not other- 
wise) laws are enacted and enforced. 

The most infamous criminals in the land— 
from murders to kidnapers, running the 
gamut of the whole underworld—are entitled 
to trial by jury. Is not a citizen so entitied 
who might happen, quite circumstantially 
even—to be caught under a blanket injunc- 
tion? 

The United States Constitution is recom- 
mended reading just now for every citizen, 
and particularly those in Washington 
charged with enacting and interpreting and 
enforcing the law. 


Michigan Legislators Support H. R. 5460, 
Giving States and Local Government 
Agencies Right To Purchase Federal 
Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to present a petition, signed by 29 
members of the Michigan House of Rep- 
resentatives, urging enactment of a bill 
I have introduced, H. R. 5460, which 
would give States and political subdi- 
visions thereof the privilege of purchas- 
ing Federal surplus property not used in 
the donable program before such prop- 
erty is released for general public sale. 

This petition, signed by representa- 
tives from various sections of Michigan, 
indicates strong and widespread support 
for this proposal. The local com- 
munities are not asking the Federal Goy- 
ernment to give them surplus property. 
They are ready to pay for it. But they 
would like the opportunity to purchase 
materials they need at a reasonable price 
without heavy additional payments to 
middlemen. I believe a system could 
be effected to this end which would still 
permit expeditious and economical 
movement of surplus property to local 
government agencies where it is needed. 
I might add that this is only one of many 
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communications supporting H. R. 5460 
which I have received not only from 
Michigan, but also from city officials in 
distant sections of the country. 
The petition and signers follow: 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Lansing, Mich., March 7, 1957. 
We, the undersigned, urge that H. R. 5460 
of the 85th Congress be adopted to amend 
section 203 (j) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide that surplus property which is not used 
in the donable program shall be offered for 
sale to States and political subdivisions 
thereof. 

Representative George A. Gillespie, 
Gaines, Mich.; Representative Clay- 
ton T. Morrison, Pickford, Mich.; 
Representative Allison Green, Kings- 
ton, Mich.; Representative Edson V. 
Root, Jr., Bangor, Mich.; Represent- 
ative Fred O. Olsen, Sheridan, Mich.; 
Representative Louis C. Crampton, 
Lapeer, Mich.; Representative Hans 
C. Rasmussen, Ludington, Mich.; 
Representative Homer Arnett, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Representative George 
Wahr Sallade, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Representative Holly Hubbell, route 
5, Saginaw, Mich.; Representative 
John W. Fletcher, Centreville, Mich.; 
Representative Russell H. Strange, 


ó Jr., route 1, Clare, Mich.; Repre- 


sentative Raymond C. Wurzel, North 
Street, Mich.; Representative Harry 
T. Emmons, Byron Center, Mich.; 
Representative James N. Folks, Hor- 
ton, Mich.; Representative Andrew 
W. Cobb, Elsie, Mich.; Representa- 
tive Sterling Eaton, Kalamazoo, 
Mich,; Representative Adolph 
Blanchard. Bay City, Mich.; Repre- 
sentative James F. Warner, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.; Representative Walter 
G. Nakkula, Gladwin, Mich.; Repre- 
sentative Frederic Marshall, Hills- 
dale, Mich.; Representative Lloyd 
Gibbs, Portland, Mich.; Representa- 
tive Thomas Whinery, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; Representative Emil A, 
Peltz, Rogers City, Mich.; Represent- 
ative Cyril H. Root, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Representative Lester J. 
Allen, Ithaca, Mich.; Representative 
Ben E. Lohman, Hamilton, Mich.; 
Representative Roy H. Brigham, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Representative 
James P. Mielock, Whittemore, Mich. 


Job Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CADIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. L. Richard Guylay retired as 
public-relations director for the Republi- 
can National Committee. He has ren- 
dered outstanding service to the Presi- 
dent and the Republican Party and I join 
with my many colleagues in congratu- 
lating him on a job well done and ex- 
tending best wishes for continued 
success. t 

I am enclosing an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Times dated February 26, 
ee which points up Mr. Guylay's fine 
work: 
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A Jos WELL DONE 

A public-relations director of a major po- 
litical party organization may easily find his 
Problems too great for him, or by a degree of 
self-promotion he may gain credit for gc- 
complishments to which he is not entitled. 
But L. Richard Guylay, retiring public-rela- 
tions director for the Republican National 
Committee, fits into neither category. 

Guylay, who took on the job 2 years ago, 
leaves an outstanding record. He demon- 
strated unusual qualities as an administra- 
tor and won warm appreciation from the 
Press, radio and television for his efficient 
handling of news and his impartial treat- 
Ment of all concerned. 

He leaves his post with the GOP National 
Committee to head a public-relations firm 
in Washington, but will remain available as 
a consultant when needed by the Republican 
leadership. 

In the chorus of praise given his work the 
common note sounded by former National 
Chairman Hall, the current National Chair- 
Man Alcorn, Vice President Nixon and others 
emphasizes Guylay’s tact, resourcefulness, 
Perceptive qualities and political know-how. 

In a profession where the demands are 
great and where only the most accomplished 
attain distinction. L. Richard Guylay has 

, Carned recognition as one of the best. 


Highway Trust Fund Raid Bared 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it will be recalled that, when 
We were considering legislation to carry 
forward the huge Federal highway pro- 
gram, extensive attention was given to 
the problem of insuring that money col- 
lected from highway users for the pur- 
Pose of building roads actually would be 
used for building roads. 

A tremendous amount of money is in- 
Volved, so it was to be expected, perhaps, 
that the bureaucrats would set about 
trying to find means of circumventing 
the trust-fund aspect of the Federal 
highway program. 

It now appears that the Department 
of Labor, which does not build any roads, 
is trying to put its hand in the highway 
trust-fund till for a $365,000 grab. Nat- 
urally, the Department of Labor wants 
to hire some more bureaucrats, and it 
sees in the highway trust fund a chance 
to get $365,000 without justifying it in 
the regular budget. As you know, Mr. 
Speaker, the highway trust fund is set up 
Outside the Federal budget, so any money 
another bureau can siphon out of this 
fund will not show up as an increase in 
the budget totals. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include a news report by 
Jack Steele of the Scripps-Howard news- 
Papers, and an editorial, both of which 
appear today in the Washington Daily 
News. They refer to the disclosure of 
this maneuver made to the House by the 
distinguished and alert gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr, Boggs]. 
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The news article and editorial follow: 
Lasor Wovto Divert $365,000 ro Own Usr— 
Hiankwar Trust Funp Ram BARED 


(By Jack Steele) 


A brazen raid on the trust fund of the in- 
terstate highway system has been uncovered 
by Congress. 

Uniess the raid is stopped, it will open the 
way to divert many millions of dollars from 
the highway trust fund to pay for the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government. The fund 
is not counted as part of the Federal budget. 

The attempt to divert these highway funds 
has been brought to light by Representative 
Hate Boccs, Democrat, of Louisiana, who au- 
thored the tax section of last year's highway 
bill which set up the trust fund. 


PURPOSE 


One purpose of the fund was to insure that 
highway user taxes paid by motorists and 
truckers would not be diverted for purposes 
other than building roads: 

The Labor Department is responsible for 
the current raid on the trust fund—under 
the guise of using the money to enforce wage 
standards for labor employed in building the 
road network. 

The Department’s 1958 appropriation bill, 
now pending in the House, includes $365,000 
for its solicitor’s office to be diverted from the 
highway trust fund. 

The money ostensibly is to be used to de- 
termine prevailing wage rates which must be 
paid by road contractors under the so-called 
Davis-Bacon provision of the highway act. 

APPLICABLE TO MANY 

This Davis-Bacon Act, since it was first 
passed by Corigress back in the mid-1930's, 
has been made applicable to most Federal 
public works projects. 

But never before has the money for ad- 
ministering the act been charged to the funds 
for such projects. The Labor Department 
has made the wage determinations necessary 
under the act as part of its job of protecting 
labor standards. 

Representative Boces called the attention 
of the House last Friday to the Labor De- 
partment's departure from this practice to 
raid the highway fund. 

He charged that the move completely and 
totally violates every concept of the highway 
trust fund. He noted that the highway act 
provides that the trust fund may be used 
only for actual road building and for the 
administrative expenses of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

SOLICTTOR'S RULING 

Yet the Labor Department's solicitor has 
ruled that by implication the highway funds 
also may be used for his office, he said. 

By the same reasoning, Representative 
Bocas warned, the Treasury Department 
might charge the highway trust fund for the 
cost of collecting taxes and the Justice and 
Defense Departments for any expenses they 
incur, however vaguely connected with the 
road program. k 

“We have here a precedent which, if we 
are not careful, will open the highway trust 
fund to every agency of the Government 
which ean conceivably make the assertion 
that it has some function to perform inci- 
dental to the construction of roads,” he said. 

“If we are not careful we will place our- 
selves in a position where the bulk of the 
trust fund will be utilized for other purposes 
than the construction of roads.” ‘ 


STOP THE SNITCHING 


When Congress last year voted to impose 
a series of special taxes—on motor vehicles, 
tires and fuels—it was made clear that all 
the revenue from these taxes would go for 
one purpose—to build highways. 

Now, it turns out, the Labor Department 
is out to grab $365,000 out of this trust fund 
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to pay for some incidental work it is sup- 
posed to do in connection with the program. 

Once this type of business gets started, 
every department will be trying to tap this 
fund for real or fancied expenses it claims 
because it has an indirect hand in the pro- 
gram. It is one way to get spending money 
without having it toted up in the budget. 

Representative Hate Boccs, of Louisiana, 
who uncovered this scheme, tried to knock 
it out in the House, but was blocked. He 
says he will take his fight to the Senate. 
Good boy. 

And he says, let this thing get started and 
we'll wind up with more of the money going 
for bureaucracy than for roads. It's tricky 
budgeting and a violation of the whole pay- 
as-we-go theme of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. Mr. Boccs deserves a lot of help from 
the Senate. 


Bureaucrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my attention has been directed to a 
splendid editorial I read today in the 
Fact Finder. It is most timely, and I 
would like permission to insert it in the 
RECORD: 

“The lessons of paternalism ought to be 
unlearned and the better lesson taught, that 
while the people should patriotically and 
cheerfully support their Government, its 
functions do not Include the support of 
the people.” 

Did you ever see a dog covered with ticks? 
These parasites dig their heads beneath his 
skin and draw his lifeblood out to swell 
themselves up. If allowed to remain, they 
multiply until the poor dog Is covered with 
them. Then, if nothing is done, it is only a 
matter of time before the ticks bleed the 
dog to death. That is what is happening to 
us Americans today. The bloodsuckers are 
the bureaucrats who bleed us of our earnings 
by unreasonable taxation so that they can 
swell with power through their inflationary 
spending. > 

These bureaucrats were not elected by the 
people. Years ago, politicians appointed 
them to office in the Federal bureaus. Today 
they are protected in their jobs by civil- 
service laws. Administration after admin- 
istration, they live on our earnings thät are 
taxed away to support their Socialist 
schemes—programs they claim are for our 
welfare but which are actually destroying our 
financial independence and security. These 
social planners employed in the Government 
bureaus are the bloodsuckers of American 
progress. 

They destroy, they rob, they take away, 
they kill our chances to better ourselves, our 
hopes for financial independence, our plans 
for our own business, our dreams of a college 
education for our children, our goal of hap- 
piness and travel in later years. Who?—the 
bureaucrats. 

How is it they can rob us of our hopes 
and ambitions for the future? By the huge 
Federal budgets they plan, they drain us 
of our economic independence. They tax 
us beyond our ability to pay and still take 
care of ourselves. 

But, you say, taxes are necessary to support 
the Government. 
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- Yes, but who determines how much of the 
Government's spending is necessary? Non- 
elected people in the executive departments 
of our Government—like Health, Education, 
and Welfare—the bureaucrats. 

Who plans the budget of the Government's 
colossal spending program that calls for such 
high taxes? Our representatives in Congress? 
No; they merely vote for or against the tax 
bills to cover the budget prepared by these 
planners in the Federal bureaus The budget 
is so involved that our Congressmen know 
little or nothing about it. So the social 
planners hold the upper hand. They have 
gained power for themselves by spending bil- 
lions through their bureaus year after year. 
They tax away our earnings to spend them on 
our so-called welfare. (As if these bigots 
know more than we do about our own wel- 
fare.) They return very little of our! money 
after their costs and giveaways, their salaries, 
and other waste, These people who call 
themselves "liberals." 

Let's tell our Congressmen that we've had 
enough. The Constitution plainly states 
that only Congress has the power to tax. 
Congress, the representatives of the people, 
must regain control of our Government. 
They must starve out these social welfare 
state bureaucrats before they bleed us to 
death. Where must Congress start? 

If Congress will cut the Federal aid pro- 
grams in the budget, they can cut our taxes 
greatly. 

But shifty politicians tell us that in voting 
for Federal aid they are only doing what the 
people demand. What people? Do the peo- 
ple themselves demand these give-away pro- 
grams, or is it the leaders of the pressure 
groups who demand them? And do they 
speak for the American people? 

Many people are led to believe that our 
record peacetime Federal budget is all neces- 
sary to defense. This is not true. U. S. News 
& World Report points out that $14 billion a 
year in the current budget is for welfare, a6 
against Just a little over $3 billion 10 years 
ago. And that doesn’t include programs for 
farmers and veterans, which come to 
$101, billion without hurting anyone but the 
Socialists and the Communists. (You re- 
member that both Lenin and Stalin said they 
would cause us to spend ourselves into 
bankruptcy.) 

It was the scheme of Karl Marx to use the 
graduated income tax to soak the rich and 
share the wealth.” Just how does that tax 
work in America today? Who pays the bulk 
of our taxes now? We do, the great Ameri- 
can middle class. The people who work for 
a living and should be saving for our old age. 

Congressman LAWRENCE SMITH, of Wiscon- 
sin, shows that of the $29.4 billion collected 
by the Individual income tax, only 16 per- 
cent comes from the surtax, which starts 
after the first $2,000 of taxable income. 
Over 84 percent of the total individual in- 
come tax revenue comes from the basic 20 
percent tax rate which we all pay. The in- 
come tax today not only soaks the rich, it 
soaks everyone. And the more service you 
render the higher is your tax. This dis- 
courages ambition as it kills incentive. That 

means another loss to us because it limits 
the amount of goods and services produced. 
And a further loss, as it results in higher 
costs and higher prices. You can see how, 
slowly but surely, the Communist tax sys- 
tem of Karl Marx is destroying American 
free enterprise, prosperity, and progress as it 
kills individual incentive and initiative. 

This means we are not only losing our 
American opportunity system, but we're 
also being robbed of our savings for our 
children’s education, for independence in 
our own business, for our old age retirement 
and for our peace of mind and pleasure in 
future years. We are being robbed of all 
this today by socialist planners in our Fed- 
eral Government who don't believe in pri- 
vate education, personal savings, individual 
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investment or free enterprise. They think 
they know what's best for everyone—and 
that they have the right to take our money, 
making us go to them in the future for the 
things we want and need and deserve be- 
cause we earned them throughout our work- 
ing years. N 

These socialists in the Federal bureaus will 
become our masters, even though we never 
elected them as our representatives, unless 
we act now to get them out of power. We 
can do this only through our Representa- 
tives in Congress. We must write our Con- 
gressmen now, if we value our independence, 
and demand a tax reduction that will cut 
the Federal spenders’ power to spend our 
money. Then with our own money, we can 
fulfill our own responsibilities, as God in- 
tended we should, about our future years, 
our children's education, our charity, our 
investments, and our servicé to mankind. 
If we don’t stand up now and demand our 
rights, we'll deserve what we get. 


Fuming at Budget Cuts, Ike Forgets a 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to call to the attention of 
the House a most timely editorial ap- 
pearing in the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennes- 
sean, of March 29, 1957. It is particu- 
larly impressive just at this time when 
we are considering the President's 
budget. - 

The editorial follows: 

Fomine at Bupcer Corts, IKE FORGETS A 

CHALLENGE 

Seldom, if ever, has President Eisenhower 
been less logical or convincing than when he 
sought to defend his record-breaking peace- 
time budget from the cuts béing effected by 
an economy-minded Congress. 

Though the Chief Executive passed the 
buck to Congress on this issue, he has at 
the same time delineated the fields in which 
reduction would, in his opinion, be danger- 
ous to the national economy. The assump- 
tion was that he would welcome other slashes 
which were, in the lawmakers’ opinion, ap- 
propriate. 

Yet now he parrots the poet who wrote, 
“Woodman, spare that tree! Touch not a 
single bough!” 

More than anything else, he appears to be 
incensed because Congress has accepted his 
challenge and proceeded to pare down the 
budget on a piecemeal basis. There have 
even been cuts In funds sought for operation 
of the White House. 

This is not what the President bargained 
for, and it frustrates him no end, 

Neither Republicans nor Democrats in Con- 
gress are impressed with his argument that 
if massive budget reductions cannot be made 
it is “fatuous” to make small ones, even 
though they will add up to a considerable 
sum in the end. Mr. Eisenhower simply 
cannot have it both ways. 


In this connection, à significant comment 


has been made by Representative JoHN Ta- 
BER, Republican, of New York, leader of the 
GOP fiscal conservatives in the House. 
“Piecemeal cuts might be called fatuous," he 
said, 
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But,“ he continued, “when you don't 
have any other kind available to you, you 
have to take what you can get.” 

In their present mood, the lawmakers will 
continue to lop off the boughs so dear to the 
President's heart, and in doing so will show 
tar more understanding of the public mood 
than the Chief Executive who overlooked the 
growing opposition to lavish spending in a 
time of high prosperity. 

“Spend and spend, and tax and tax.“ was 
a phrase coined when the New Deal was act- 
ing to pull the Nation out of a depression, 
But those who thought the principle in- 
volved might be useful in selling the so- 
called New Republicanism were guilty of a 
colossal mistake. 

Mr. Eisenhower was wrong when, in sub- 
mitting his $71.8 billion budget, he asserted 
that this was what the people demanded. 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey did not concur 
in this viewpoint and had the courage to 
break with his Chief on the policy of deficit 
spending. Because he knows a good deal 
more about budgetary matters than the Pres- 
ident, Mr. Humphrey's declaration that the 
totals could be cut has been taken at face 
value. 

And now that official Washington, at both 
ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, has heard from 
those who pay the bills, it is shown that Mr, 
Humphrey was far cannier than his boss. 

There has indeed been some frivolous criti- 
cism of the budget, but that does not affect 
the general feeling that it should be dealt 
with in consideration of the public's ability 
to pay, and with the thought of easing the 
taxload instead of increasing it. There is 
no mood for supporting the New Republican- 
ism in the manner its founders believe to be 
helpful. And it is on this basis that many 
Members of Mr. Eisenhower's own party in 
Congress have turned against him. 

We do not wonder, in such circumstances, 
that the President's confidence has been bad- 
ly shaken, but his present dilemma is some- 
thing which might have been anticipated 
when he sought to wash his hands of the 
whole matter while challenging Congress to 
do its best, or worst. 

While slashing the estimates, Congress can 
be heartened by the evidence that any favors 
along this line—even the smallest ones—will 
be gratefully received by the taxpayers. 
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Mideast Payoff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, if de- 
mocracy is to survive, we must keep faith 
with all democracies of the world. The 
present administration is now wrestling 
with the problem of whether it should 
let one of them down. In this connec- 
tion, I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American of March 22, 1957: 

Miprast PAYOFF 85 

These are showdown days in the Middle 
East. 

Between truce and war, the answer lies 
in places thousands of miles apart. 

It lies in the meetings of Dag Hammar- 
skjold, Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, with President Nasser of Egypt and 
Premier Ben-Gurion of Israel; in the talks 
between President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Macmillan in Bermuda. 
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Chiefly the answer rests with the determi- 
nation of the Eisenhower administration to 
keep its moral commitments. 

They are moral commitments, no matter 
in what words they were clothed, to use the 
influence of this Nation to prevent resump- 
tion of border raids from the Gaza strip; to 
assure Israel freedom of passage in the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Suez Canal. 

These are the payoff chips. Let us hope 
the administration is prepared to back its 
hand. 


A Plan for German Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article in the current 
issue of the New Leader, by Hugh Gait- 
skell, leader of the British Labor Party, 
entitled “A Plan for German Unity”: 

Reunification is a subject upon which most 
Germans feel very deeply. But this desire 
for reunification is not shared to the same 
extent by the peoples of other European 

countries, particularly those who have suf- 
fered in the past from German invasion. 
Some of them feel that perhaps it is as well 
that Germany should remain weak and 
divided. 

Nevertheless, nobody can really say that 

the German problem is In a satisfactory con- 
dition at present. Despite the decisions on 
rearmament and her membership in NATO, 
Germany is even now not really fully inte- 
grated into the West. She has a natural 
reluctance to involve herself in the burden of 
rearmament, which to some people may even 
seem praiseworthy in view of her past history. 
She sees that membership in NATO and the 
decision to rearm have not apparently 
brought reunification any nearer, although 
this was the claim always made by the Ger- 
man Chancellor. She sees that NATO itself 
Is not so powerful as at one time was ex- 
pected. She knows well that the NATO con- 
tingents, even with her limited forces, will 
be little more than a trip-wire. She is not 
convinced that German soll is going to be 
defended to the end. She feels, on the con- 
trary, that, as things are, it is likely to be 
abandoned in the early stages of any conflict 
with Russia. It is hardly surprising, in these 
circumstances, that the German people from 
time to time turn to the possibility of some 
agreement which Germany might make on 
her own with Russia. 

Happily, however, if the West has its prob- 
lems and troubles, so also has the Soviet 
Union. We have to thank the incredible 
heroism of the Hungarians, and the firm 
courage of the Poles, for bringing this home 
to us in the last few months, They have 
thrown a most vivid light, now apparent to 
the rest of the world, upon the real feelings 
of the peoples of the satellite countries, and 
have shown that the rule of the Communist 
puppet governments is only kept in being 
by the tanks and artillery of the Soviet Army. 
And how exhilarating to find that in the very 
section of the community most completely 
exposed to the Communist monopoly of edu- 
cation and propaganda—the younger gen- 
eration—opposition to the regime and to 
Communist values is strongest. 

The plain fact is that, in our defense 
planning and its political framework, we did 
not envisage such a situation. Our flash 
points were such events as the blockade of 
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Berlin, the threat to Yugoslavia, and always 
the possibility of Russian troops advancing 
directly into West Germany. But for us to 
take the initiative in breaking through the 
Iron Curtain to help people on the other 
side of it was a prospect for which we had 
never really provided. 

On the whole, I think it most likely that 
the movement of opinion within both the 
satellite states and Russia will continue to 
create an unstable and fluid situation. On 
that assumption, what kind of policy should 
we try to follow in Europe? 

First of all, as regards Germany, it is 
surely clear that the present situation can- 
not be allowed to continue indefinitely. In 
West Germany, there is every prospect that 
after the next election there will be a change 
of government in some form and that the 
new government will be expected either to 
persuade its Western allies to put forward 
new initiatives or itself to instigate direct 
talks with Russia on the problem of reuni- 
fication. 

But, secondly, as has recently been pointed 
out by the German Foreign Minister, there 
is the question of what will happen if a 
rising takes place in East Germany. In 
1953, West Germany had no armed forces. 
But it will soon have some. It will not be 
easy to prevent their going to the help of 
their compatriots in East Germany if any- 
thing like a Hungarian rising occurs there. 
Yet if this were to happen, all Europe might 
be faced with a highly dangerous situation; 
for it is most unlikely that the Russians 
would be prepared to stand aside. If they 
intervened, then exactly what would be the 
attitude of Germany's allies in NATO? 

The aims of the West in this situation are 
obvious: We wish to see the satellite states 
regain their freedom without war or any 
serious consequential risk of a future war. 

But what of the Russian outlook? A 
peaceful solution must ultimately depend on 
the willingness of Russia to make terms with 
us, There is little doubt that Russia would 
be glad to avoid the dangerous position 
created by a rising in East Germany and 
that it will try to prevent this by keeping a 
very tight hand on the Communist Party 
and the puppet government there. But the 
Russians may not find it so easy. In gen- 
eral, they face a very grave dilemma in their 
policy toward the satellite states. If they 
insist on rigid control over the local Com- 
munist Parties, they may create exactly the 
situations which have already developed in 
Poland and Hungary. If, on the other hand, 
they are content to give up their control, 
then they have no reliable instrument with 
which to assert themselves except the Soviet 
Army. Therefore, for them as well as for the 
West a continuation of the present situation 
is not going to be at all easy. 

What change would they be prepared to 
contemplate, and at what price? The key 
surely is security. They are probably not so 
worried about this as they were a few years 
ago. The development of nuclear weapons 
must have given them a great deal of con- 
fidence about any possible land attack from 
the West. For we may fairly assume that 
they will be much less inhibited in the use 
of such weapons in defense than the West 
would be. 

If, then, they face the prospect of grave 
political trouble in the satellite states, if in 
any event they have to yield many of the 
economic advantages they have gained from 
exploitation in recent years, if the strategic 
value of these territories has declined, if in 
addition they could obtain some further 
concessions on security, is it not just con- 
ceivable that the Russians might be willing 
on their side to withdraw their forces from 
the satellite states? 

It seems to me that the prospect Is at least 
worth exploring. The path to be followed 


seems to me an extension of the Eden plan 
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put forward in 1955. It was at that time 
proposed that there should be a withdrawal 
of forces from the frontiers between East 
and West Germany, leaving within Germany 
itself a zone in which there were no foreign 
troops. Would it not be possible to extend 
the area of such a zone until it covered, say, 
the whole of Germany, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary—and, if possible, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria? 

The withdrawal could be a gradual one, 
taking place over a period of time. It would 
have to be subject to control, as would also 
the size and character of whatever national 
forces it was agreed that the countries in 
question should possess. But here the latest 
proposals of the Russians themselyes for a 
zone in which there would be both aerial 
and ground controls might be appropriately 
introduced. Indeed, one could envisage the 
whole plan as forming part of a wider move 
toward a comprehensive disarmament agree- 
ment between the great powers. 

In the early stages It might be advisable to 
leave the alliances unchanged. To begin 
with, both NATO and the Warsaw Pact might 
continue. But if foreign troops withdrew, 
it is doubtful whether this situation could 
last long. Indeed, the Russians might re- 
Tuse to contemplate the plan without neu- 
tralization on. both sides from the start. 
They would assume, no doubt, that the satel- 
lite countries would prefer to be neutral, 
and they would therefore wish to insure that 
Germany was neutral as well. I believe that 


-this is a risk which we ought to take. 


I was myself never favorable to the idea 
of a neutralized Germany as the sole condi- 
tion for reunification. I believed that if a 
reunified Germany were neutralized and 
outside NATO, there was a real danger that 
in time the Russians would come to domi- 
nate her. One envisaged the Russian tanks 
suddenly moving across the frontiers, and 
before long the whole of the territory under 
Soviet control. And there was the other 
danger of the Communists staging a coup 
d'etat internally while the West looked on 
impotent. I had little faith that the democ- 
racles would move quickly enough to prevent 
this. There was also the different, but 
equally sinister, possibility—that Russia 
would make a deal with Germany at the ex- 
pense of Poland. 

But none of these dangers would be serious 
in a plan involving a much wider neutral 
bloc and the withdrawal of the Red army to 
Russia. The weakening of the Communist 
Party in eastern and central Europe would 
greatly reduce any risks of this kind. And, 
together with the permanent controls on 
arms in these territories, there should be a 
multilateral European security plan, in which 
the various states in the neutral zone would 
have their territories guaranteed by the great 
powers as well as by each other. 

One other matter would have to be cleared 
up, the settlement of the frontiers of Ger- 
many and Poland. It seems most unlikely 
that any substantial change can be made in 
the existing frontiers. The populations have 
moved and settied down, and I do not believe 
that either the Poles or the Russians would 
agree to drastic revision. Both Dr. Carlo 
Schmid and Heinrich von Brentano deserve 
much credit for their courage in facing this 
issue in recent speeches. I hope that the 
Germans themselves would feel that the re- 
nunciation of claims to the pre-1945 terri- 
tories would be a worthwhile price for reuni- 
fication and the freedom of the satellite 
countries. 4 

Finally, I must underline that in any plan 
of this kind American troops should stay in 
Europe—in the Low Countries, France, and 
Britain. In short, NATO should not retreat 
farther back than the frontiers of Germany. 

I should be the first to recognize that any 
such plan could only be brought about as a 
result of very long negotiations and subject 


to a great deal of modification. The first 
stage would be for the Western Powers to try 
to reach agreement on it themselves. But it 
seems to me, apart from anything else, that 
we owe it to the peoples of the satellite coun- 
tries, at least, to examine what can be done 
to win freedom for them by diplomatic 
means. 


By Helicopter to Burning Tree? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the following editorial that 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of March 29. I believe that these re- 
marks are most pertinent and present a 
side of this issue that we should all bear 
in mind. 

The editorial follows: 

By HELICOPTER TO BURNING TRER 

President Eisenhower was visibly annoyed 
when a reporter asked him at his news con- 
ference Wednesday whether he would con- 
sider, as an economy measure, doing with- 
out “that pair of helicopters that have been 
proposed for getting you out to the golf 
course a little faster than you can make it 
in a car.” 

It was a smart-aleck question, not de- 
signed to elicit information but to put the 
President on the spot, and we don't biame 
Mr. Eisenhower for being burned up. As a 
matter of fact, though, the President exer- 
cised considerable restraint when he merely 
said: “Well, I don't think much of the ques- 
tion, because no helicopters have been pro- 
cured for me to go to the golf course—thank 
you, that is all.” 

This incident raises an issue, however, 
which is simply this: What's wrong with the 
President using a helicopter to go anywhere 
he pleases, including the Burning Tree golf 
course, if it will save him time and if 
weather permits? 

Two helicopters are being obtained for 
the President's use between the National Air- 
port and the White House grounds to avoid 
traffic delays, one for the President and his 
aids and the other for Secret Service men. 
When the question was asked whether they 
might also be used for trips to the Burning 
Tree Club, Presidential Secretary Jim Hag- 
erty said he could not rule out that possi- 
bility but that there were no present plans 
for such trips. 

We think there is no reason why they 
shouldn't be used for this purpose. The heli- 
copters were proposed, not so much for the 
convenience of the President, whose motor- 
cade gets the green ligut wherever it goes, 
but to prevent traffic tieups in Washington 
caused by the blocking of streets and the 
gathering of sightseers wherever the Presi- 
dent goes. 

Presumably traffic jams have occurred just 
as often when the President is motoring to 
and from the Burning Tree Club as they 
have when he is motoring to and from the 
airport. 

Other Presidents have played golf and 
have engaged in other forms of recreation 
and have used the most up-to-dafe transpor- 
tation available. Why shouldn't President 
Eisenhower travel by helicopter if he wants 
to? Or should he be required to walk to the 
Burning Tree Club when he feels the need 
to play a round of golf? 
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The United Nations and Public 
Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


. OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Francis O. Wil- 
cox, Assistant Secretary of State, before 
the National Council of Jewish Women 
on March 19 on the subject The United 
Nations and Public Understanding. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article will make 242 pages of 
the Recorp, at a cost of $192.50. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe UNITED NATIONS AND PUBLIC UNDER- 
STANDING 


(Address by the Honorable Francis O. Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Before the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., Tues- 
day, March 19, 1957) 

I am happy to take part in your public 
affairs panel this morning. The National 
Council of Jewish Women has a long and 
distinguished record of fostering enlightened 
understanding of national and international 
problems. 

Your organization -reflects an important 
segment of American opinion. Your help 
and your understanding will continue to be 
needed very much as we seek to establish 
through the United Nations the basis for a 
just and lasting peace in the Middle East. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to be 
here to discuss some aspects of critical issues 
before the United Nations. The intense 
glare of publicity that has attended every 
step of the negotiations on Hungary and on 
the Middle East has not always been il- 
luminating. It has at times perhaps high- 
lighted the unessential, even the nonexist- 
ent, and at other times cast into deep shadow 
the main lines of policy and action. I should 
like to try to set in focus the role of the 
United States in the United Nations and 
the role of the United Nations in dealing 
with world problems, especially aggression 
and threats to the peace. 

Set in its simplest terms it is United 
States policy to support the United Nations 
and to work through it to establish and 
maintain peace and well-being among na- 
tions. We believe it holds the best hope for 
the security and well-being of the American 
people. 

We attempt to conduct our relations with 
other nations in conformity with the pur- 
poses and the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. We avoid the use of force as a 
means of settling disputes between ourselves 
and other states. If a problem arises which 
properly belongs in the United Nations, we 
use our influence to bring it there. If, in 
our opinion, it is not a United Nations mat- 
ter, we urge its settlement by other means. 

The United Nations is a political organi- 
vation which has its proper uses and its 
limitations. It is not a remedy for all the 
world’s ills. Misunderstanding on this score 
is, I think, the basis of most criticism of 
both the United States role in the United 
Nations and the role of the United Nations 
when attempting to deal with world crises. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


This past year has been a year of grave 
tests for the United Nations and a time of 
peril for world peace. The situations that 
arose in Egypt and in Hungary provided both 
the pbril to mankind and the tests for the 
efficacy of the United Nations. These is- 
sues have in common the fact that military 
force was used by one nation against an- 
other. This is the ultimate issue the United 
Nations was designed to meet and solve. The 
degree of success achieved by the United Na- 
tions to date in restoring peace with justice 
is a gage of its capabilities and its limita- 
tions as a peace-enforcing institution. Even 
more important, in my opinion, it is a meas- 
ure of the extent to which member states 
will permit it to perform its peace-making 
functions. 

The criticism has been leveled at the 
United Nations that it has proved weak and 
ineffective. This was charged not only In 
the case of Hungary because of the Assem- 
bly's inability to get the Soviet Union to 
withdraw its forces, but also in the Middle 
East when compliance with the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly lagged. 

We must face the fact that with great 
power disunity reflected in the Security 
Council, the United Nations, for the time 
being, is handicapped in preventing breaches 
of the peace and bringing about restoration 
of peace. The role of the General Assembly 
is largely one of digcussion and recommenda- 
tion. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
United Nations is without power to in- 
fluence the conduct of nations. In some 
ways it may be likened to the role of the 
policeman in a community. In a well or- 
dered community he {s a symbol of law and 
order, an arbiter, created by the community 
for its own protection, Called in on a dis- 
pute, he is not set upon by the mob. He 
is permitted to exercise a power which he 
does not in himself posses. But this means 
that the community must be back of him. 

The world, unfortunately, is not yet wholly 
made up of such communities. The Gen- 
eral Assembly must still play a limited role 
based largely on the constructive power of 
world public opinion. 

This state of affairs has not been fully ap- 
preciated in the two great issues with which 
the United Nations is still seized. 

The United States, because of the lead- 
ing role it has played in this historical 
session of the General Assembly, has shared 
to a considerable degree both the public 
approval of the United Nations successes and 
the criticisms of its failures. 

In this connection, may I remind you that 
the United Nations can only do what its 
members want and permit it to do. We 
should not make the mistake, therefore, of 
blaming the organization for the doubts, the 
uncertainties, and shortcomings displayed 
by its members. 


THE CRISIS IN EGYPT AND HUNGARY 


he problems presented to the United Na- 
tions by the crises in Egypt and Hungary 
are well known. There was a fundamental 
difference in the nature of these problems, 
however. In Hungary Soviet troops, osten- 
sibly there to protect Hungarian territory 
from outside aggression, turned their guns 
inward against the defenseless Hungarian 
people whose only crime was to seek peacea- 
bly a government of their choice. In Egypt, 
on the other hand, the clash was between the 
armed forces of the states involved. 

Moreover, the Israeli attack occurred as a 
result of a long series of serious provocations 
and violations of the Armistice Agreement. 
There was no such conceivable excuse in the 
case of the Soviet use of armed force against 
Hungary. 

Events so turned out that the United 
States found itself taking the lead in United 
Nations action in the case of both Egypt and 
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Hungary. In neither instance did we really 
have any choice of the role we were to play. 
Both were instances of the use of force 
against the territorial integrity of another 
state. 

In the former case, it was our grievous task 
to bring the charge of violation of the United 
Nations Charter against our friends and 
allies; in the latter, against a government 
and a system which is the implacable foe of 
freedom. 

We pride ourselves on being a nation of 
laws, not of men. The U. N. Charter like- 
wise provides that nations conduct their 
relations on the basis of international law 
and justice. 

We had to say to ourselves that if we ever 
hope to get anywhere with the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes we must constantly take 
& stand against recourse to military force, 
as a matter of principle, and in the interest 
of our own nation as well as world peace. 
Speaking to the Nation on the Middle East 
situation on February 20, President Eisen- 
hower said: “It is an issue which can be 
solved if only we will apply the principles 
of the United Nations.” 

Our reason for going to the United Nations, 
then, was to defend this fundamental prin- 
ciple—not because we were pro-Arab or pro- 
Israel or anti-Russian, or because we were 
for or against any state or group of states. 

I think there was no lack of public under- 
standing and support in this country for the 
decisions taken by the United Nations on 
both areas of conflict. Certainly there was 
wide and strong backing from the member- 
ship of the United Nations. There was, how- 
ever great public impatience with the delay 
in the Middle East and the fiat refusal in 
Hungary to comply with the terms of the 
Tesolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
aimed at restoring peace.. It was quickly 
forgotten that in both cases what the United 
Nations was doing, or trying to do, was de- 
pendent on the voluntary cooperation of the 
Offending states and the states offended 
against. The reason for this, of course, is 
that only the Security Council may make de- 
cisions of a compulsory character in such 
instances. With the power of the Security 
Council weakened by the veto, the United 
Nations has had to fall back on the General 
Assembly which has only the power to recom- 
mend. 

Given these circumstances, I believe we 
should be encouraged by what the United 
Nations has so far accomplished in the Middle 
East. It has shown that the conscience and 
the moral consensus of the vast majority of 
United Nations members, when the.chips are 
down, favors peaceful settlement of disputes 
and adherence to commitments assumed 
under the charter, even when such course 
seems to run counter to individual national 
interests. A 

In the case of Hungary, the United Nations 
inability to secure compliance with its urgent 
and repeated recommendations has caused 
deep concern not only to the American peo- 
ple and Government, but to free peoples 
throughout the world, In the circumstances, 
it has been, perhaps, only natural for seg- 
ments of public opinion to oversimplify the 
problem in seeking to place the blame. It 
has been charged that the United Nations is 
weak and futile; it has been urged that 
Hungary and the Soviet Union be thrown 
out of the United Nations for their defiance: 
it has been argued that the United Nations 
and the United States have applied a double 
standard, one for the weak and one for the 
strong. 

I would like to attempt some clarification 
of this latter point. In his broadcast to the 
American people the night of October 31 on 
the critical situations in Hungary and the 
Middie East, President Eisenhower said: 
“There can be no peace without law. And 
there can be no law—if we were to invoke 
one code of international conduct for those 
who oppose us—and another for our friends.” 

Though he was speaking about the attack 
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on Egypt at the time, the record shows that 
the United States and the United Nations 
consistently adhered to this principle. The 
standard applied to the use of force in Egypt 
was likewise applied to the use of force in 
Hungary. The essential difference was that 
the countries directly concerned in the 
Middle East crisis responded to offers of 
United Nations assistance to bring about a 
peaceful settlement. In Hungary, such as- 
sistance was flatly refused. Had the response 
been the reverse there would now be no 
United Nations emergency force in the 
Middle East with a deterioration of the situa- 
tion there which I leave to your imagination. 


THE HUNGARIAN SITUATION 


The crux of the problem of Hungary was 
what can the United Nations do when one 
of the major powers refuses to cooperate 
with the peacemaking efforts of the General 
Assembly? 

The answers are fairly simple but not very 
eatisfactory. We could attempt to termi- 
nate its United Nations membership. This 
is obviously not a very practical solution 
since the concurrence of the permanent 
members of the Security Council is required. 

The General Assembly could recommend 
certain political measures such as breaking 
diplomatic relations. Unless it could per- 
suade a large proportion of United Nations 
members to do likewise, this would not be a 
very effective sanction and in the case of 
the United States, would cut us off from a 
useful diplomatic contact. 

The General Assembly could also recom- 
mend economic sanctions. Again, unless a 
large number of nations could be persuaded 
to join in such sanctions, the pressure thus 
exerted would be relatively slight. This is 
especially the case with the U. S. S. R. and 
its satellites whose total resources are great 
and where trade and economic relations with 
the West are already on a very small scale. 

There is, of course, the possibility of at- 
tempting to introduce United Nations ob- 
server personnel, but their entrance would 
require the consent of the state concerned. 

The final recourse would be to recommend 
the use of military forces. There is not the 
remotest likelihood, with the dangers in- 
volved in the atomic age, that the United 
Nations would vote for the latter action. 

Depressing as this picture may be, it re- 
flects the situation in which the world finds 
itself at the present time. This does not 
mean, however, that because outlaws exist 
in the world community, that the rule of 
law should not be applied wherever possible. 

May I add just a word here about the 
so-called double standard? This is noth- 
ing new. In effect, the double standard 
was built into the United Nations Charter 
when the veto provision was inserted at San 
Francisco. This gave the great powers a 
privileged position in the organization. 

But I think that we seriously misread re- 
cent history if we believe United Nations 
resolutions on Hungary failed to have an 
impact on the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lite system. These resolutions put the So- 
viet Union’s barbarous misdeeds squarely 
under the white light of world opinion. They 
did more to expose the implacable and dia- 
bolical nature of international communism 
than anything that has happened since 
World War II. Perhaps more important, 
the inherent weakness of a system that has 
to rely on force alone to impose its will on 
the majority was shockingly revealed. 

The Secretary of State at Canberra last 
week said, “Throughout the satellite area, 
there is a revulsion against the brutal 
colonialism and exploitation of Soviet im- 
perialism.” It is my opinion that this re- 
vulsion, as a result of the facts revealed in 
General Assembly debate, has extended to 
the corners of the free world. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 


There was a great deal of public contro- 
versy over the possibility of the United Na- 
tions imposing sanctions against Israel. Now 
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it is true that at one time it appeared that 
a majority of United Nations members might 
have felt themselves compelled to impose 
sanctions if other methods had failed to 
bring about Israel troop withdrawal from 
Egypt and the Gaza strip. As a member of 
the United Nations, the United States would 
have had to take its stand on such an issue 
should it have arisen. 

We believed it essential that Israel should 
withdraw in its own best interests. This 
we felt was a necessary prelude to a solu- 
tion of other problems in the Middle East. 

I think it significant that the use of tra- 
ditional bilateral diplomacy to supplement 
United Nations action with regard to the 
Middle East problem was of major impor- 
tance in preventing the matter of sanctions 
becoming a divisive issue in the United 
Nations. In this connection, I would like to 
quote a statement of the delegate of Ceylon 
to the General Assembly after Israel had 
announced its intention to withdraw: “I, as 
a humble representative of a small nation, 
would like to pay my tribute to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America for 
creating a set of circumstances which en- 
abled the withdrawal of Israel troops. It 
is, in my opinion, a very useful act in the 
solution of the troubles before us.” 


UNITED STATES POSITION ON GAZA AND SHARM- 
EL-SHEIKA 

The United States position on the Middle 
East problem has been made clear in various 
public documents beginning with the 
February 11 aide-memoire. During the long 
weeks in which the General Assembly has 
been occupied with the grave situation in 
the Middle East, the United States has 
sought a solution which would be based on 
justice and which would take account of the 
legitimate interests of all parties. On March 
1 Israel announced in the General Assembly 
that it had decided to make full and prompt 
withdrawal behind the armistice lines in 
accordance with the General Assembly's 
resolution of February 2, 1957. 

In the course of this announcement, the 
Foreign Minister of Israel made certain dec- 
larations which, for the most part, consti- 
tuted restatements of what had been said in 
the General Assembly or by the Secretary 
General in his reports, or hopes and expecta- 
tions which seemed to the United States not 
unreasonable in the light of prior actions of 
the Assembly. 

On March 1, Ambassador Lodge, speaking 
for the United States in the General Assem- 
bly, took note of the statement of the Secre- 
tary General of February 22 in which he 
reported Egypt's readiness and willingness 
to make special and helpful arrangements in 
Gaza with the United Nations and some of 
its auxiliary bodies. In this connection, Am- 
bassador Lodge said: “Obviously these mat- 
ters are not for the United States alone to 
decide, but the United States can, I think, 
properly entertain the hope that such a use- 
ful role for the United Nations and its ap- 
propriate subsidiary bodies as the 
General has described could usefully con- 
tinue until there is a definitive settlement 
respecting the Gaza strip or some final gen- 
eral agreement between the parties.” 

With respect to the situation in the area 
along the Gulf of Aqaba and the Strait of 
Tiran the United States position remains as 
stated in Ambassador Lodge's General As- 
sembly speech of March 1: “It is essential 
that units of the United Nations Emergency 
Force be stationed at the Strait of Tiran in 
order to achieve there the separation of 
Egyptian and Israeli land and sea forces. 
This separation is essential until it is clear 
that the nonexercise of any claimed bellig- 
erent rights has established in practice the 
peaceful conditions which must govern navi- 
gation in waters having such an interna- 
tional interest. All of this would, of course, 
be without prejudice to any ultimate deter- 
mination which may be made of any legal 
question concerning the Gulf of Aqaba,” 
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Since then developments in Gaza have 
moved rapidly. We have kept in close touch 
with U. N. Secretary General Hammarskjold 
and with various members of the United 
Nations. Just yesterday Mrs. Meir, Foreign 
Minister of Israel, called at the Department 
of State to “express her deep concern at the 
return of Egypt to Gaza, the reestablishment 
of its control therein and the reduction of 
responsibilities of the United Nations in the 
Gaza area.” Mrs. Meir pointed out that 
Israel viewed this situation as contrary to 
the assumptions and expectations expressed 
by her and others in the United Nations on 
March 1 and subsequently. She also ex- 
pressed her anxiety at reports and state- 
ments envisaging restrictions against Is- 
raeli shipping in the Suez Canal and the Gulf 
of Aqaba, and the maintenance of belliger- 
ency by Egypt. 

Secretary Dulles reaffirmed that the United 
States policy continued to be as publicly 
expressed in the speech of Ambassador Lodge 
in the United Nations General Assembly on 
March 1 and in the President's letter of 
March 2 to Prime Minister Ben-Gurion. This 
Secretary reaffirmed “that the United States 
would continue to use its influence in seek- 
ing the objectives of peace and tranquility 
and the avoidance of any situation which 
would negate the great efforts which had 
been made by the world community to 
settle the current disputes in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter.” The United States stands firmly 
by the hopes and expectations it had ex- 
pressed with regard to the situation which 
should prevail in the area with respect to 
the exercise of the responsibility of the 
United Nations in Gaza, the free and inno- 
cent passage of the Straits of Tiran by the 
ships of all nations in accordance with in- 
ternational law, and the settlement of the 
Suez Canal problem in accordance with the 
six principles adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil and accepted by Egypt. 

This Government will use its influence in 
every appropriate way to assist the Secre- 
tary General and the parties concerned to 
carry out the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to create peaceful con- 
ditions in the area. 

Very critical times remain with us. We 
have made progress along the road toward 
our objectives in the Middle East but the 
road ahead is long and difficult. 

Our objectives have not changed. 
Through the United Nations there has been 
accomplished a cease-fire, the withdrawal 
of forces and the clearance of the Suez 
Canal has almost been completed. Immedi- 
ately before us is the necessity for agreeing 
on interim arrangements for use of the 
Canal and moving on to solution of the 
basic problems which gave rise to the pres- 
ent crisis. It is not sufficient to put out the 
fire, we must prevent it from breaking out 
again. 

Getting at and removing the root causes 
is a formidable task. Itis more than enough 
to challenge the patience of a job and the 
wisdom of a Solomon. But can anyone seri- 
ously believe that a lasting peace will be 
possible so long as the boundaries between 
Israel and her neighbors remain unsettled 
and a feeling of insecurity pervades the en- 
tire area? Can we hope to avoid serious 
difficulties in the future unless real prog- 
ress is made toward the solution of the 
refugee problem and the development of 
the area’s natural resources? 

The solutions to these problems are as 
difficult as they are necessary. To find them, 
the United States is determined to con- 
tinue to use every appropriate means both 
within and without the United Nations. In 
the process, we shall be serving the cause of 
peace with justice everywhere. 

ENLARGED UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP 


I would like now to turn briefly to a devel- 
opment in the United Nations of great im- 
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portance and, of late, of great public interest. 
That is the recent rapid increase in the size 
of United Nations membership—especially 
from Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. This 
reflects 1 of the great phenomena of the 
postwar period, In 12 years some 600 mil- 
lion people from this area have gained self- 
government or independence. 

The United Nations is open for member- 


ship to all peace-loving countries able and 


willing to carry out the obligations of the 
charter. The United States favors, within 
this definition, a United Nations as broadly 
representative as possible. 

A United Nations that has grown in less 
than 2 years from 60 to 81 members and in 
which the Afro-Asian States now constitute 
more than a third of the total presents new 
problems and, I think, new opportunities. T 
do not think that it is necessarily cause for 
alarm. 

Those who are concerned point to the fact 
that the General Assembly, rather than the 
Security Council, has become the voice of 
the United Nations and its most influential 
body.. The relative strength of the Latin 
American States has been reduced. The con- 
flict over so-called colonial problems has 
been sharpened. With the recent increase 
in membership the Afro-Asian nations alone, 
if they stood together, could, no doubt, pre- 
vent the passage of any important resolution. 

This situation requires careful considera- 
tion.. In actuality, aside from the U. S. S. R. 
and its satellites, these blocs do not often 
vote as an entity. We think of Afro-Astan 
asa unit. In fact, it is extremely diverse and 
contains subblocs of an ethnic, religious, or 
political nature, 

On certain fundamental Issues the Afro- 
Asian nations do stand very solidly together. 
I refer particularly to colonialism and eco- 
nomic development. On these they are often 
joined by the so-called Latin American bloc, 

The fact is that the people of the world, 


regardless of their military or economic 


strength, want an increasing voice in world 
affairs. In the United Nations, and espe- 
cially in the General Assembly, they find this 
voice, The traditionally great powers of the 
West whose greater economic and military 
strength give them a preponderance of au- 
thority and responsibility must heed this 
voice if they desire wide support for their 
policies and actions. They do not have to 
heed it, of course, and the General Assembly 
cannot enforce its recommendations on other 
members. 

In my opinion, what is required of United 
Nations members in the enlarged General 
Assembly, where each state has one vote, is a 
special sense of responsibility. The smaller 
and undeveloped countries do have a collec- 
tive power far out of proportion to their eco- 
nomic, military, and political strength. If 
they abuse this power, the General Assembly 
can become a center of contention and dead- 
lock, On the other hand, the great powers, 
if their cause is just, should not lack the 
support of the majority of the General As- 
sembly on important Issues. 

I believe, if we examine the record, that 
the performance of the 11th General Assem- 
bly reflected in general this sense of respon- 
sibility of which I speak. 

On the Algerian question, for example, two 
Asian states, Japan and Thailand, played a 
leading role in developing a procedural-type 
resolution which avoided exacerbating the 
situation. This was an excellent example of 
Assembly moderation and restraint. On the 
Cyprus question, the General Assembly sim- 
llarly avoided prejudging any substantive 
solution by adopting a simple resolution 
which has helped maintain an atmosphere 
reasonably conducive to future negotiations. 
Here, too, an Asian state, India, was able to 
work out a compromise resolution generally 
acceptable to those principally concerned. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I should like to quote from 
an editorial in a recent issue of your maga- 
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zine, Council Woman: “One thing is certain. 
The United Nations is the one solid hope 
of humanity for a peaceful and better world; 
and the United States can and must be its 
strongest supporter.” 

If the nations of the world had been com- 
pelled to live the past 12 years without a 
common meeting place; without basic rules 
by which they should conduct themselves; 
without machinery for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international differences; without a 
Place to air disputes and seek agreements: 
then it is my opinion that the world might 
not have survived those 12 years, The 
stresses and strains have been so great; the 
ideological conflict so sharp, and the de- 
structive power of the weapons available so 
immense, that without the unifying power of 
the United Nations we could have by this 
time, destroyed ourselves, 

If the United Nations is indeed the one 
best hope we have for peace with justice, 
it is only common sense to use it as the 
cornerstone for a sound, creative foreign 
policy. This does not mean that the United 
Nations dictates foreign policy to us or any 
other country. But enlightened self-interest 
dictates that we bend every effort to make 
the United Nations serve with increas- 
ing effectiveness the common and funda- 
mental desires of mankind for a world in 
which “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness“ are not only possible but attain- 
able. 
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Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, as today 
marks the opening of the Jamestown fes- 
tival marking the 350th anniversary of 
the founding of Jamestown, it is my 
pleasure to insert into the CONGRESSJONAL 
Record a talk given by Dr. Ernest S. 
Griffith, Director of our Legislative Ref- 
erence Service in the Library: of Con- 
gress, entitled “Our National Heritage.” 
This talk was given in February before 
our prayer breakfast group and has 
been since delivered on other occasions. 
it is one of the finest statements of our 
national heritage that I have had the 
privilege to hear, and I am placing it 
in the Recor» that others may take ad- 
vantage of the same privilege: 

Our NATIONAL HERITAGE 

This year marks the 350th anniversary of 
the founding of Jamestown. All over these 
United States the thoughts of men are de- 
voted to the memory of our heritage, and 
the prayers of men are lifted that we may 
be faithful to this heritage. It is therefore 
fitting in this month of February, the month 
which is marked by the anniversaries of so 
many of the great men who have cherished 
this heritage, that in this Nation's Capital 
and in this group which acknowledges the 


God of our fathers, we should pause a while 


‘and examine the heritage itself. 

There are so many things that might be 
said. We could talk about our language and 
literature. We could extol the great com- 
mon law. We could dwell upon the theory 
of natural law which acknowledges the pri- 
macy of God in the laws of man. Ali of 
these themes would be appropriate. 

Out of the many, many elements in our 
heritage which deserve honor, I would today 
single out 3 or 4 strands which are pecu- 
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larly appropriate to this prayer group. I 
regard them as peculiarly appropriate be- 
cause it seems to me that each of the first 
three I shall mention has been greatly in- 
fluenced by the fourth—which is our reli- 
gious tradition. These three are constitu- 
tionalism, private enterprise, and the value 
we place on activity. May we consider each 
in turn? 

For lawmakers the first and most obvious 
element in our national heritage ts its tradi- 
tion of constitutionalism. This tradition is 
not necessarily a tradition of democracy. 
That which came down to us from Magna 
Carta and from England was rather a belief 
that the sovereign was responsible under the 
law, that there were limitations to power 
not that power must be widely shared. The 
earlier charters of Virginia, aristocratic as 
they were in their provisions, were miniature 
constitutions describing powers and duties of 
the governors and the governed. The Tudors 
of England were obligarchs, but they were 
oligarchs who acknowledged responsibility 
under the law to the welfare of England. It 
cost their successors, the Stuarts, a head and 
a throne for the English to prove to them 
that the divine right of kings had no place 
under English law. 

A long history lay between the earlier 
aristocracies and oligarchies of most of the 
American Colonies and our democratic Re- 
Public of the present day. The strand that 
binds the old and the new together is not a 
broadly based popular suffrage—this came 
later—but a sense that governor and gov- 
erned alike should be moral beings operating 
constitutionally. The frontier in due time 
was to hasten the spread of popular gov- 
ernment. The fourth tradition, of which I 
spoke, itself played a part in setting the 
course of our government. Its religious ex- 
pression took the form of the dignity and 
sacredness of the individual—that the in- 
dividual had a soul, that he was a child of 
God. This is the authentic voice of the 
Declaration of Independence: That man is 
endowed by his Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights. The American Revolution 
was based upon the twin ideas of the dignity 
of man and constitutionality in government. 
This tradition of constitutionalism declares 
war equally upon the tyranny of the dictator 
and the irresponsible tyranny of a majority 
rule which would violate the basic rights of 
man. 

A second great element in this heritage of 
ours is the tradition of private enterprise, of 
the capitalist system. The people who 
came to Jamestown and those who sent them 
for the most part wanted to make money. 
There were exceptions among the early 
settlers of the United States of which the 
Pilgrims were perhaps the chief, but with 
varying degrees most of these early settlers 
came to better their economic conditions. 
They were enterprisers or they came as the 
result of enterprisers, individual and cor- 
porate. They were businessmen, and work- 
ers, and farmers looking for a living, not 
ashamed of the profit system. Britain, and 
for that matter all of western Europe, had 
broken loose from the shackles of feudalism. 
Left behind were the quietness and the dig- 
nity of the Middle Ages. Humanity was on 
the march, a march partly driven by greed, 
partly by adventure, but always in search of 
new ways of making a living. This capital- 
ist, profit-seeking motive was and is part of 
our heritage, and of this we, too, need not 
be ashamed. 

The tradition of our faith played its role 
in determining the course of this tradition 
of private enterprise. It would have been 
easy for capitalism to have become com- 
pletely expioitive and ruthless. We did go 
through our era of “the public be damned.” 
British capitalism in particular had its pe- 
riod of child labor and the long hours of 
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women working in the mines, of 

tion and poverty. It was in this period of 
capitalism in Britain that Karl Marx framed 
that philosophy out of his experience which 
time was to prove the great and terrible al- 
ternative to our own faith and way of life. 

Why are we proud of capitalism today? 
Chiefly, it is because basically our religious 
faith added the dimension of conscience to 
the making of money. We in the United 
States have shown how the creative dynamic 
of business can unite with the basically re- 
ligious sense of obligation to the commu- 
nity. Not that business is less successful 
thereby, but that business at its best be- 
comes an instrument for raising the stand- 
ard of living of people to a height that hu- 
manity has never before known. In the light 
of this tradition we have declared war on 
poverty and on the class struggle. Steadily, 
consistently, the tradition of our religious 
faith focused the spotlight of its principles 
upon one flaw after another in the capitalist 
system. It focused on slavery and slavery 
wilted under it. It focused on child labor 
and long hours of work in the mines, and 
they disappeared under it. It focused on 
the predatory practices of the capitalism of 
the 19th century and they too have been 
thrown back and disciplined in the commop 
good. Today still there are, and probably 
always will be, frontiers for the fusion of 
these two traditions, the tradition of busi- 
ness and the tradition of conscience. In 
this meeting of the two, the tradition of con- 
science must win, not by the crushing of 
business but by its consecration, by making 
business into a profession, so that it may 
best make its contribution to our national 
welfare. 

A third element in our great history is the 
tradition of restless activity, the tradition of 
energy and adventure. This is the tradition 
of those from Europe who could not bear the 
conventionalities of their day and age, who 
wanted nothing of a stratified, dormant so- 
ciety, who had within them that which sent 
them ever westward. We in the United 
States have drawn more than our share of 
the restless, active peoples of the world. Ac- 
tivity, often for its own sake, has marked our 
national career. Lest we fool ourselves into 
thinking that this tradition is necessarily a 
good one, we have only to think of the Ger- 
many of Hitler in which, under his leader- 
ship, action was made an end in itself, 
acknowledging no obligations outside the 
obligation to the greatness of Germany as 
defined by a madman. 

Here too our religious tradition has deter- 
mined the channels into which this tradition 
of activity has largely run. It is in this con- 
nection that the Puritan element in our 
heritage has been decisive. It has become 
fashionable to scoff at the Puritan, and the 
adjective “puritanical” is today a term of 
reproach. What a travesty on our national 
history. It is true that the Puritans went 
to certain extremes. We know that it was 
said of them that they were against bear- 
baiting, not because it gave pain to the bear 
but because it gave pleasure to the spec- 
tators. The pleasures of their day and age 
were for the most part debilitating and sen- 
sual, There are enough such pleasures 
abroad in our land today for us to under- 
stand something even of this point of view. 
It is not, however, of this which I would 
speak, nor is this at the heart of the Puritan 
creed. The Puritan tradition was first of all 
a tradition of individual responsibility, a re. 
sponsibility which expressed itself in self- 
discipline. It was also a tradition of truth. 
It was a tradition of progress. It fused with 
the tradition of action and this fusion bas- 
ically accounts for the great value which we 
in America today put upon constructive 
achievement. In this setting, it made its 
contribution to the stern strand of an indi- 
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vidual’s responsibility before his God for his 
conduct—a strand which has not yet, thank 
God, wholly left us. 

Finally, I would speak of the Hebrew- 
christian religious tradition itself. We have 
seen how it fused with the other three al- 
ready mentioned: how it fused with con- 
stitutionalism and aided it on its march to 
popular sovereignty; how it fused with the 
profit motive and consecrated it; how it fused 
with action and gave it moral content. 
These great faiths were of a God altogether 
Tighteous. These were faiths that called for 
belief to translate itself into conduct. We 
are accustomed to thinking of this heritage 
as somehow or other peculiarly associated 
with the Puritans and Pilgrims. But con- 
sider John Smith of Virginia. Among the 
things to which he was commissioned, was 
to preach to the Indians and save their souls. 
Whether we talk about the Catholic Calvert 
in Maryland or Roger Williams in Rhode Is- 
land, or the Dutch Calvinists of New Amster- 
dam, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, the Pil- 
grims of Plymouth, or the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, the Presbyterians of the Great 
Valley, and many another group, here is the 
element in our tradition which has been the 
saving grace of our country. This it is which 
has taken these other traditions and made 
them Into Ideas and ideals at the very fore- 
front of the governing principles of our 
everyday life. 

How then shall we honor this heritage of 
ours? Our traditions are threatened from 
many sides. They are threatened by ma- 
terlalism; they are threatened by sensual- 
ity—and that was what I was thinking of 
when I stressed the importance of the Puri- 
tan element and the importance of fighting 
to the limit those forces that are threaten- 
ing it. I am thinking also of threats more 
subtle than sensualism or materialism. 
There is the threat of communism. I know 
that the capitalism which Karl Marx exper- 
fenced was worthy of much of the censure 
that he vented on it. But Karl Marx missed 
this fourth, the religious element in the tra- 
dition to which has belonged the victory. 
And this it is which we oppose to a Com- 
munist world, which does not have such 
faith in the sacredness of the individual. 
We are threatened also by an existentialism 
which centers the individual in himself and 
is doubtful about all else; and which in the 
end is doubtful about the individual, too. 
Man is more than a stream of consciousness. 
We are even threatened by too much exclu- 
sive reliance upon knowledge. Did it ever 
occur to you that millions, hundreds of mil- 
lions of people today are being taught to 
read? Did it ever occur to you to question 
the wisdom of such instruction, if all they 
then read are Communist tracts or tabloids 
from the garbage? Education and knowedge 
are not enough. Ethics to stir the imperative 
of conscience are still needed. 

But how do we best honor our heritage? 
Not merely by fighting its enemies; but by a 
great and affirmative dedication. Our tradi- 
tion is a positive tradition, going forward, not 
as the Communists go forward, crushing the 
things that are in their path. Ours is an 
affirmative tradition, one which says to each 
and every individual of the world without 
reference to creed or color, stand on your 
22 ne en oe 
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“Oh beautiful for patriot dream that sees, 
beyond the years, 

Thine alabaster cities gleam, undimmed by 
human tears! 

America! Americal God mend thine every 
flaw. 

Confirm thy soul in self-control, thy liberty 
in law.” 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr, President, the 
Subcommittee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs is now 
holding hearings on the question of 
Alaskan statehood. Statehood for 
Alaska has the endorsement both of the 
party to which the distinguished Presid- 
ing Officer [Mr. Doucras] belongs, and 
of the Republican Party. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cellent statement by the Secretary of 
the Interior in favor of Alaskan state- 
hood be made a part of the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

It is indeed a pleasure to appear here today 
to present this statement, which Secretary 
Seaton has approved, on the subject of state- 
hood for Alaska. As many of you know, 
Secretary Seaton has for a number of years 
been a staunch advocate of immediate state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawail. 

Secretary Seaton is still confined to Walter 
Reed Hospital for treatment for a back in- 
jury which flared up during his recent in- 
“special trip to Hawaii. He asked me to in- 
form you that he volunteers to meet, if you 
should so wish, with your committee or rep- 
resentatives of it, at Walter Reed to discuss 
further at your convenience the statement I 
am presenting here today for him. 

Before we proceed any further, let me 
make this clear: The administration's posi- 
tion is that all of the Territory of Alaska 
should become the State of Alaska. Because 
of the unique position of Alaska, however, 
we ask the Congress and the people of Alaska 
to grant to the President, the Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces, special powers 
with respect to defense in this area. 

Alaska became a part of this country 90 
years ago. Its institutions and its economy 
are characteristically American. The people 
of Alaska have a vigor and self-reliance such 
as we ascribe to the men and women of our 
western frontier a few decades back. 

Alaskans have courageously attacked the 
natural obstacles of their Territory’s climate 
and terrain; they have built houses with 
modern conveniences, cities with modern 
facilities. To many thousands of Americans 
Alaska is home. It is for them a place to 
live, not a place to exploit and leave. 

In 1867, when the United States purchased 
this vast area for $7,200,000, some called the 
purchase Seward's folly. The wisdom of this 
acquisition has now become clear to every- 
body. For evidence, one needs only to con- 
sider Alaska’s strategic value to the people 
of the free world. 

For a prolonged period Alaska developed 
slowly but steadily, In recent years its pop- 
ulation and economy have grown rapidly. 
From 1950 to 1956 Alaska's civilian popula- 
tion increased from 108,000 to 161,000—48.6 
percent. This Territory, with an area more 
than twice the size of Texas, is now reported 
by O. W. Snedden, publisher of America’s 
farthest north newspaper, to be inhabited 
by about 212.500 people, Including approxi- 
mately 50,000 military personnel. 
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For many years fishing has been by far 
the Territory’s greatest industry. Even in 
1955, a relatively poor year, the aggregate 
wholesale value of this industry's output 
amounted to almost $70 million; 24,619 per- 
sons were at work in the Territory’s com- 
mercial fisheries; of these, 6,745 were 
Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts. In 1955 em- 
ployment in these commercial fisheries in- 
creased by 1.540 persons over 1954, an 
increase of 7 percent. The 1956 preliminary 
figures indicate that the salmon catch has 
increased about 25 percent. 

Even more significant is the fact that new 
industries, based on such Alaskan products 
as pulp and timber, are being established. 
In all of these new operations, Alaska’s tim- 
ber will be managed on a sustained yleid 
basis, with adequate provision for replenish- 
ment of the forest reserve during the cutting 
cycle. The first major pulp plant in Alaska, 
the Ketchikan Pulp Co., which began opera- 
tions in 1954, is one of the most modern in 
the United States. 

Representing an investment of more than 
$56 million, the plant was built as a joint 
enterprise of the American Viscose Corp. 
and the Pudget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
The plant uses modern methods which pro- 
vide efficient production of pulp and, inci- 
dentally, do not cause pollution damage. 

Other significant pulp and timber develop- 
ments are expected at Sitka and Juneau. At 
Sitka the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has contracted 
with the Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co. for the 
sale of 5.25 billion board-feet of timber. This 
company proposes the construction of a pulp 
plant with a capacity of approximately 300 
tons per day. 

In the Juneau area the Georgia-Pacific- 
Alaska Co. proposes another large pulp plant 
based on 7.5 billion board-feet of timber 
from the Tongass National Forest. At 
Wrangell a preliminary award of 3 billion 
board-feet has also been made to the Pacific 
Northern Timber Co, 

These developments are being made by 
large, substantial investors. The facilities 
will be permanent. They represent faith in 
the future of Alaska, its resources, and the 
American way of life. Such economic de- 
velopment will, I am confident, be accele- 
rated at even a greater pace when Alaska 
becomes a State. 

The outlook is similarly encouraging when 
we consider Alaskan mining. 

Although most of it is now being done 
for gold, coal and sand and gravel, other 
minerals are receiving attention. 

Investigations of the Klukwan fron-ore 
deposits in the vicinity of Haines in south- 
eastern Alaska are being made. The Kluk- 
wan site contains several billion tons of rock 
with about 13 percent magnetite iron. 

Other fron deposits in southeastern Alaska 
have been studied by Government agencies 


“and private concerns, The Utah Company 


of America is leasing deposits on Prince of 
Wales Island. 

The past.few years have witnessed re- 
newed interest in copper deposits in the 
Cordova and Valdez areas on the Gulf of 
Alaska. Another promising copper prospect 
is located on the Kobuk River in the sec- 
ond judicial division. 

Work is also being done on nickel deposits, 
‘The mercury occurrences in the Kuskokwim- 
Bristol Bay area are described as among the 
most promising. in the country. 

The widespread interest in oil and gas is 
well known, About 5 million acres of Alaska 
are now under oil and gas leases. 

These facts, and many others, are evil- 
dence that, as America’s last frontier, Alaska 
is a land of opportunity. Her great forests, 
her tremendous and as yet barely tapped 
natural resources will, I believe, continue to 
assure her economic growth for generations 
to come, ” 
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Alaska, as Hawaii, bears its full share of 
the burden of Federal taxation.. In fiscal 
1955 Federal internal revenue collections 
from Hawali amounted to $126 million; from 
Alaska, they were $44.5 million. The per 
capita income-tax collections in Alaska for 
1955 were higher than the per capita col- 
lections in 6 States. Tax collections do not, 
however, adequately reflect Alaska’s current 
industrial activity; many large taxpayers 
doing business in Alaska file their Federal 
tax returns elsewhere. 

In January of this year, I visited the major 
population centers of Alaska, discussing 
statehood with many people. Although some 
sincerely opposed Alaska’s admission as a 
State, I became firmly convinced that the 
majority of Alaskan residents favor state- 
hood. This was demonstrated in 1946, when 
by referendum the residents of Alaska fa- 
vored statehood by a vote of 9,630 to 6,822, 
approximately 3 to 2. 

The arguments against admitting Alaska 
are not new. When statehood was sought 
for my home State of Nebraska in 1867, the 
same year that Alaska became a Territory, 
objections were made that the population 
was not sufficient and that the burden of 
State government was being forced upon the 
residents of the Territory against their will. 
The great Daniel Webster thought even Cali- 
fornia should not be let into the Union. 
Objections such as we hear today about 
Alaska have been heard many times before 
in our history—objections to the admission 
of States that now hold up their share of 
the national effort and contribute actively 
to the well-being and strength of the entire 
Union. 

These objections have brought forth force- 
ful and cogent replies. One of the most 
forceful and cogent was made by Senator 
William H. Seward, of New York (who later, 
as Secretary of State, arranged for the 
purchase of Alaska), when he urged, in 
1858, the admission of Oregon as a State. 
While a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate, speaking in favor of statehood for Alaska, 
I quoted from one of Senator Seward's 
speeches in support of the admission of Ore- 
gon. Senator Seward’s words, pertinent to- 
day, are these: j 

“In coming to this conclusion (to support 
the admission of Oregon as a State), I am 
determined by the fact that, geographically 
and politically, the region of country which 
is occupied the present Territory of Ore- 
gon is indispensable to the completion and 
rounding off of this Republic. Every man 
sees it, and every man knows it. * * There 
is no Member of the Senate or of the House 
of Representatives, and, probably, no man 
in the United States who would be willing to 
see it lopped off, fall into the Pacific or into 
the possession of Russia or under the con- 
trol of any other power; but every man, wo- 
man, and child knows that it is Just as es- 
sential to the completion of this Republic 
as is the State of New York, or is the State of 
Louisiana, on the Mississippi. It cost us too 
much to get it, we have nursed and cherished 
it too long, not to know and feel that it is 
an essential part. 

“Well, then, she is to be admitted at some 
time, and inasmuch as she is to be admitted 
at all events, and is to be admitted at some 
time, it is only a question of time whether 
you will admit her today, or admit her 6 
months hence, or admit her a year or 7 years 
hence. What objection ls there to her being 
admitted now? You say she has not 100,000 
people. What of that? She will have 100,000 
people in a very short time. 

“For one, sir, I think that the sooner a 
Territory emerges from its provincial condi- 
tion the better; the sooner the people are 
left to manage their own affairs, and are ad- 
mitted to participation in the responsibili- 
ties of this Government, the stronger and 
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the more vigorous the States which those 
people form will be.” 

With this background in mind, I should 
like to consider the legislation now before 
you. As you remember, the President, in his 
budget message of 1957, said: 

“I also recommend the enactment of legis- 
lation admitting Hawaii into the Union as a 
State, and that, subject to area limitations 
and other safeguards for the conduct of de- 
fense activities so vitally necessary to our 
national security, statehood also be conferred 
upon Alaska.” 

Our report to this committee contains 
amendments which have been prepared to 
implement the President's statement. These 
amendments will permit the President to 
create special national-defense withdrawals 
over which the Federal Government may ex- 
ercise exclusive jurisdiction in the area north 
and west of the geographic line described in 
our proposed section. However, even within 
these areas, when withdrawals are estab- 
lished, residents will continue to have the 
right to vote in all Federal, State, and local 
elections; the functions of the few munici- 
palities and school districts will continue to 
be performed by those subdivisions. The 
right to serve civil or criminal processes 
within such areas will also be reserved to the 
State. 

Upon the issuance of an Executive order 
or proclamation exclusive jurisdiction will 
be establishde in the United States. This 
will vest in the Federal Government all leg- 
islative, executive ,and judicial powers over 
the area within the special national-defense 
withdrawal. The laws of the State of Alaska 
would be adopted and enforced as Federal 
laws. The State would retain all powers 
necessary to prescribe voting requirements 
and procedures and the right to enforce its 
voting laws within the special withdrawals. 
Our intent in this regard is to assure that 
the State and local elections be entirely free 
from any Federal interference. 

The exclusive Federal jurisdiction, until 
Congress provides otherwise, will be exercised 
in accordance with the provisions of our pro- 
posed section 10 (d). Briefly, this section is 
intended to accomplish the following:(1) 
General laws applicable in the area when a 
special withdrawal is made will be adopted 
as Federal laws, and during the period of 
special withdrawal the President will desig- 
nate who will administer these laws; (2) 
laws pertaining to local political subdivisions 
will remain in effect and, by virtue of our 
amendments, the municipalities and school 

~ districts will continue to be administered by 
local authorities. Again our intent is to 
make certain that local political subdivisions 
will function under local laws despite any 
withdrawal that may be made, subject only 
to the requirement that any law or ordinance 
of, or pertaining to, such local political sub- 

. division- which is inconsistent with the full 
use and operation of any special national- 
defense withdrawal shall be inoperative dur- 
ing the perlod of such withdrawal. 

The Federal district court for Alaska will 
be given exclusive jurisdiction over all civil 
and criminal actions arising within any 
wthdrawal made pursuant to section 10. 

We think it is significant that the cham- 
ber of commerce of the city of Nome, the 
largest city north of the section 10 line, has 
publicly announced that the proposal out- 
lined here today is endorsed by Nome resi- 
dents. 

With the consent of the people of Alaska, 
as provided in section 8 of the bills before 
you, these amendments will give to the Pres- 
ident authority similar to that now available 
to the Federal Government in 25 States, pur- 
suant to either the Constitutions or statutes 
of those States. In effect, the people of the 
new State will agree to exclusive Federal 
jurisdiction over the designated areas, if 
such withdrawals are made. Renumbered 
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section 11 provides protection for defense 
areas established heretofore. 

One of the questiona I have often been 

asked concerning our suggested amendments 
is: What will be the status of Alaska's nat- 
ural resources, including commercial fisher- 
ies, if this proposal is adopted by Congress? 
Alaska’s jurisdiction, prior to any withdrawal, 
will extend not only to the whole of Alaska, 
but also to the three-mile limit in the tidal 
areas. If a withdrawal encompassing tidal 
areas is made, the laws of the State applica- 
ble thereto will be adopted and enforced as 
Federal laws. 
, We assume that these amendments will, 
therefore, give Alaska full opportunity to 
assert such State control as Alaskans deem 
necessary over this segment of their economy. 
Should a withdrawal be made prior to formal 
admission of Alaska as a State, Congress will 
have the power to adjust existing laws within 
such withdrawal to those of the State, if 
such action is necessary. In any event, after 
statehood Alaskan laws will govern. Only 
the enforcement of such laws will be the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal.Government in 
areas within a special national defense with- 
drawal when made. 

The portion of Alaska subject to possible 
future Federal withdrawals contains approxi- 
mately 276,000 square miles. It has a present 
population of about 24,000 people. About 
5,000 of these are in military service, or are 
in the civillan employ of the Department of 
Defense; approximately 15,000 are Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior will 
continue its trusteeship for these natives 
after statehood. Because of the relative iso- 
lation of this part of Alaska, we feel that this 
remote area may be dependent upon the 
Federal Government for many services for 
some time to come. For instance, two-thirds 
of the schools in this area are now main- 
tained by the Alaska Native Service. Even 
in the Territorial schools there, the ANS 
supports over 1,100 native schoolchildren— 
almost one-third of the total enrollment. 

There are vast mineral resources in this 
area which are necessary for the full de- 
velopment of the population centers already 
established in Alaska. The Gubic gas field, 
loca ted east of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, 
and within Public Land Order 82, is a good 
example. Estimated to contain 300 billion 
cuble feet of gas, the portion of this struc- 
ture outside Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
covers about 20,000 acres, The Department 
of the Interior has been informed that plans 
are being considered which would provide 
private financing (about $45 million) to de- 
velop this field and transport the gas by 
pipeline to the nearest market center in the 
rail belt area, encompassing the major cities 
of Fairbanks and Anchorage as well as four 
major military installations, 

Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives deserve unqualified com- 
mendation for the long hours, the energy, 
and the careful thought which they devote 
to the problems of the Nation's Territories 
and island possessions. I have been par- 
ticularly impressed by the attention given 
legislation affecting these areas, because I 
recognize that the peculiar problems of the 
Territories are somewhat remote from the 
everyday interests of most Senators and Con- 
gressmen and of their constituents. 

To confirm my own impression of that 
point, I had a check made as to the volume 
of Territorial legislation considered by Con- 
gress recently. No less than 59 separate bills 
handled by this Territories Subcommittee 
were enacted into law during the last Con- 
gress; 30 of those laws (just over half) re- 
lated solely to Alaska. Among them were 
very important legislative items. For exam- 
pie, the Alaska Mental Health Act, a long- 
overdue reform which enables Alaska to care 
for her mentally ill in the Territory, was 
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enacted in the face of widespread public 
misunderstanding of its purposes. 

Other legislation permitted Alaska to incur 
bonded indebtedness, dealt with the Alaska 
constitutional convention, provided for a 
system of public recreation facilities in 
Alaska, authorized a survey program on water 
resources, gave Alaska the same share of 
receipts from her national forests that States 
receive, permitted advances to the Territory 
under the Federal Unemployment Act, and 
cleared up several troublesome land prob-. 
lems. Each and all of these bills had the 
approval of the Department of the Interior. 
The record of action on Alaskan matters in 
recent years has been fruitful, 

We believe, however, that statehood will 
for the first time not only give Alaskans a 
full opportunity to their rightful heritage 
as full-fledged citizens of the United States 
but also will enable them to develop Alaska's 
natural riches and thereby enlarge their 
contribution to the economic good of all 
America. The transition period and the 
early years of statehood may, of course, pose 
serious problems for the new State. For that 
reason we haye recommended adoption of 
the relatively generous provisions of recent 
statehood bills for land grants and financial 
assistance, 

The Bureau òf the Budget has cleared S. 49, 
provided that the safeguards discussed in the 
budget message are included; and the Bureau 
has added the following recommendations: 

“Alaska was recently brought under the 
Federal-Aid Road Act by section 107 of the 
Federal-Ald Highway Act of 1956 (Public Law 
627, 84th Cong.) It is recommended, there- 
fore, that section 20 of S. 49 be eliminated, 
and that any special provisions needed for 
Alaska to participate as a State in highway 
apportionments be determined when the 
Congress considers future highway acts.” 

The Department of the Interior will expe- 
dite the presentation of an appropriate 
highway program for Alaska in order that 
Congress may consider whether the formula 
for Alaskan participation in the highway 
program should be revised. This program 
will include recommendations concerning 
transfer of title to public roads and trails to 
Alaska, and concerning financial assistance 
to Alaska for road maintenance during the 
transition period. Of course, this proposal 
will have to be cleared with the Bureau of 
the Budget. i 

My státement does not attempt to analyze 
in detail every individual item in the various 
statehood bills before you. As this com- 
mittee well knows, final drafting of statehood 
legislation requires careful study of a multi- 
tude of details relating to land, to financial 
relationships, to procedures required for the 
change of status, and the like. 

The officials of the Department of the In- 
terior are, of course, at the disposal of this 
committee for any information you may 
desire or any other service you may want. 


The Moral Issue That Confronts Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
time of trouble for organized labor in 
our country. Recent disclosures have 
raised a cloud of suspicion over some ele- 
ments in labor. 

Last Wednesday I expressed the opin- 
ion that teamster officials Beck and 
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Brewster were morally unfit to serve as 
officers of any union, and I urged team- 
ster locals in Arizona to lead the way in 
ousting these men. Two days later the 
executive council of the AFL-CIO sus- 
pended Beck as vice president and coun- 
cil member because his actions had 
brought the labor movement into disre- 
pute. 

The swiftness with which the executive 
council moved was an encouraging sign. 
The labor movement faces a moral crisis, 
and its responsible leaders have good 
reason to fear that the cause of union- 
ism will be seriously undermined unless 
wrongdoers are dealt with summarily. 

Yesterday the Sunday magazine of the 
New York Times carried a timely and 
forceful article on the present labor 
crisis. It is written by A. H. Raskin who 
for more than 25 years has specialized 
in labor reporting for the Times. I pre- 
sent this article herewith: 

TEHE Mokau Issue THAT CONFRONTS LABOR 
(By A. H. Raskin) 

They came to tell Andrew Furuseth, the 
tall, gaunt Norseman who founded the Sail- 
ors Union of the Pacific, that he might have 
to go to jail for violating a no-strike injunc- 
tion. He looked around the roach-ridden 
hall bedroom that was his home. 

“You can put me in jall," he sald. “But 
you cannot give me narrower quarters than 
as a seaman I have always had. You cannot 
give me coarser food than I have always 
eaten. You cannot make me lonelier than 
I have always been.” 

Now the Lincoln of the sea is 19 years 
dead, and the headlines reek with the ex- 
ploits of a new generation of labor leaders to 
whom austerity is a long-discarded com- 
panion., Each day of the Senate inquiry into 
the high command of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters adds a twisted 
chapter to the American dream—mansions, 
hand-tallored suits, costly automobiles, 
racing stables, and a host of other luxuries 
arrogated to themselves by officials who saw 
no real line between the union's money and 
their own. 

The recital of financial manipulations by 
the heads of the country’s biggest and 
strongest labor organization that make 
Charles Ponzi sound like a candidate for 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
presents a moral challenge as fundamental 
as that raised by robber barons of industry 
a half century ago. 

While the rest of the labor movement has 
pledged itself to live by a rigorous code of 
ethical practices, leaders in a few strategic 
sections haye absorbed the ethics of the 
market place at the lowest level. Men whose 
estimate of humanity is summed up in the 
phrase, “there is nothing and nobody you 
can't buy,” have turned their unions into 
caricatures of business. 

This immolation of ideals is not new in 
labor any more than it is new in industry or 
politics. As long ago as 1900 Samuel Gomp- 
ers felt it necessary to warn the infant Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that “self-seekers, 
political hucksters, and financial charlatans” 
were seeking to fasten their fangs in unions. 
Thirty years later Al Capone took command 
of Chicago labor and Louis (Lepke) Buchalter 
and Jacob (Gurrah) Shapiro established do- 
minion over New York. Both gangs hired out 
impartially to management or labor, and 
their take ran into the millions each year. 

What makes the problem more urgent now 
is not that there are more crooks wearing 
union buttons but that the vast growth of 
union treasuries and welfare funds has made 
the stakes much bigger. Concentrations of 
union power on regional and national lines 
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have brought a matching federation of the 
underworld forces preying on labor. For the 
first time there are signs of an interlocking 
directorate of crime operating in a variety of 
unions, with the teamsters as the hub of 
racket penetration. 

Even this evades the heart of the problem. 
The real question transcends the crooks and 
transcends the teamsters. It is whether in 
our full-employment, high-wage economy, 
the single word “more” is an adequate ideo- 
logical basis for organized labor or any other 
group. The confidence of Dave Beck and his 
associates that their 1,400,000 members will 
forgive anything so long as their pay envel- 
opes keep getting fatter and their working 
conditions less burdensome in the external 
expression of a basic ethical problem. 

The speed with which unions have raced 
from penury to power has aggravated for 
them a problem industry had a much longer 
time to get used to. A short quarter century 
ago 13 million workers were jobless not be- 
cause of strikes but because there was no 
work, Unions that today have tens of mil- 
lions of dollars in their custody had to with- 
hold stenographers” pay and wheedle a few 
dollars from loan sharks to get their lights 
turned back on. 

In those days more“ had a meaning that 
could quicken men’s spirits as well as fill 
their bellies. Philip Murray translated it 
best in the early days of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

-“Organization fundamentally means but 
one thing,” he said, “and that is clothing and 
bread and butter and pictures on the wall 
and carpets on the floor and music in the 
home and enlarged opportunities for children 
to receive the benefits of better education. 
The work of o rises so far above men 
and so far above triviality that men who are 
interested in kids, men whose souls and 
hearts and minds beat in unison with the 
aspirations of little children and toiling men 
and women will loan their bodies and their 
souls and their brains and everything that 
God has given them in this work of organiz- 
ing.” 


It was not unusual in that turbulent pe- 
riod for union constitutions to specify that 
the president was to earn no more than 
the highest-paid mechanic. The pay ceiling 
had the double purpose of enabling him to 
understand first hand what his members 
needed and to remind him that he might 
one day find himself having to earn his 
livelihood at a machine again. 

But as unions became big business the 
popularity of the hairshirt receded. The 
emergence of national bargaining and the 
increasing complexity of union affairs in- 
evitably carried even the most zealous leader 
away from intimate contact with his rank 
and file. He became a manager of labor in 
the same way that the executives who sat 
opposite him at the bergaining table were 
managers of industry. 

He tended more and more to make himself 
over in their image—his salary went up, he 
pressed for an opulent union headquarters, 
he stayed at the best hotels and complained 
if his suite was not pretentious enough, he 
rode in a Cadillac, he joined a country club. 
And every time he took another step toward 
the scale of living that is common in the 
upper echelons of industry, he made it that 
much harder ever to contemplate going back 
to the shop as a rank and filer. 

He took good care of his members. He 
saw to it that they got substantial wage 
increases and benefits that compared favor- 
ably with those anyone else was getting. 
He had no new worlds to conquer on the 
organizational front; strikes were increas- 
ingly infrequent; long-term contracts eased 
the bargaining task. The management of 
money—his own and the union’s—became his 
ruling interest, 
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Obviously, this is not a picture of all labor 
leaders or even of most labor leaders. But 
it is true enough of them to make a Walter 
Reuther exceptional when he insists on 
keeping his salary within hailing distance 
of his members’ income, on taking his family 
to the AFL-CIO midwinter meeting at Miami 
Beach in a coach plane, and on squeezing his 
morning orange juice in his hotel room to 
save the price of breakfast. And to cause 
& general coolness when leaders in such 
lightly unionized fields as textiles or agri- 
culture press too energetically for organi- 
zational assistance from their more affluent 
brothers. 

One union leader devotes his entire morn- 
ing to reading the stock exchange prices 
and the racing form and to placing his in- 
vestments in both areas. Another draws on 
union funds to dabble in securities for his 
personal account. He splits his profits with’ 
the union, 50-50. No one is quite sure what 
happens when his stocks go down. Still 
another leader, now dead, used to deposit 
the union’s dues receipts a week late. In 
the interim he would speculate in grains. 
“The union never lost a penny,” was his 
boast. 

One union held its executive board meeting 
in Las Vegas with the explicit understanding 
that any member would be sent home if he 
brought his wife. The teamsters were more 
considerate of the distaff side. When they 
held a 2-day board meeting in Honolulu last 
year Beck instructed all the vice presidents 
and functionaries to bring their wives at the 
union’s expense. Most of the group traveled 
both ways by ship and took a leisurely tour 
of the islands to round out their journey. 
Portal to portal, the union heads were away 
from their offices a solid month. 

One may accept Jimmy Hoffa's arsertion 
that a union leader doesn’t have to wear 
baggy pants or drive a beat-up jalopy to 
prove his devotion to the rank and file, and 
still feel that mammon has pushed idealism 
out the window in many unions. This is 
said with full recognition that unionists 
have a long way to go before they catch up 
to the top level of industrial salaries, and 
that there is no real likelihood they will 
even try. 

The highest pay any unionist gets ts $60,- 
000 a year—a bush-league salary by corporate 
standards, and there are no stock options or 
deferred wages to swell the total. And, even 
with all the ingenuity some unionists have 
been exhibiting in organizing world tours at 
union expense, those who operate legitimate- 
ly have yet to achieve the kind of expense 
accounts, yachts, planes, and other perqui- 
sites the Government approves for business 
executives. 

But the labor movement is not a business 
organized for profit. It is a vehicle for the 
advancement of human dignity, and one 
might expect those who embark on careers 
of union responsibility to embrace a concept 
somewhat divorced from the measuring rods 
of the market place. 

When union salaries started going up, 
one justification was that leaders would be 
less susceptible to bribes and other forms of 
corruption if their paychecks were big 
enough to keep them and their families in 
comfort. However, the greed displayed by 
some teamster executives in helping them- 
selves to unrecorded, interest-free “loans” 
from the union treasury and in billing the 
organization for everything from toothpaste 
to wall-to-wall carpeting indicates that a 
faithless leader will not be made less so 
by a high basic salary or a generous expense 
allowance. 

The miscarriages of the entrepreneurial 
spirit uncovered in the Senate investigation 
make it clear that the heads of this key 
union are as intent on diversification as any 
corporation seeking a larger yield through 
the development of new product lines, Any 
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investment from gambling to real estate is 
all right if it promises a profit. 

George Meany, president of the united 
labor movement, has left no doubt of his 
own indignation at the blithe manner in 
which the teamster chiefs dipped into the 
funds they were supposedly holding in trust 
for their members, There is in this big, 
blunt man, brought yp in the mare's nest 
of the New York building traces of 30 or 40 
Years ago, a basic incorruptibility that is 
even more impressive than the moral fervor 
of the crusaders who learned unionism in 
the crucible of the mass production indus- 
tries in the great depression. 

It was no accident that he reminded the 
country a few days ago that Gompers was 
not thinking only of dollars and cents when 
he made his classic statement that what 
labor wanted was more. This was Gompers“ 
testament, as Meany chose to recall it: 

“I do not value the labor movement only 
for its ability to give better wages, better 
clothes, and better homes. Its ultimate goal 
is to be found in the progressively evolving 
life possibilities in the life of each man and 
woman. My inspiration comes in opening 
Opportunities that all alike may be free to 
live life to the fullest.” 

All this may sound a little amorphous as 
an antidote to the crass realities of the team- 
ster situation. Meany is not counting on it 
to bring reliigon to the Becks, the Brew- 
sters, and the Hoffas. For their benefit the 
federation has drawn up an exhaustive list 
of don'ts intended to outlaw every form 
of chicanery and conflict of interest. 

Three smaller unions already have been 
Put on notice of expulsion from the main- 
stream of labor it they fall to clean house in 
conformity with this ethical code. (When 
the ultimatum was handed to leaders of the 
three unions in Miami Beach last month, all 
three headed for Hoffa with the directness 
of homing pigeons.) 

The teamsters will get no tenderer treat- 
ment unless they show a greater readiness 
to reform than they have exhibited up to 
now. Indeed, some AFL-CIO executive 
Council members predict that Beck will wish 
he were back before Senator MCCLELLAN by 
the time Meany finishes with him at the next 
council meeting. 

It is already plain that the labor merger 

ot 16 months ago vastly strengthened the 
clean-union forces and checked the spread 
of pollution from the teamsters into the rest 
of labor. But whether the infection count 
can be kept down and, more important, 
whether the teamsters“ own stable can be 
Cleansed depends on the vigor of the allies 
the AFL-CIO high command can find outside 
its own ranks. 

The federation recognizes that no lasting 
social good would be accomplished by cut- 
ting the 1,400,000 teamsters adrift under 
their present leadership. It tried that 
course 4 years ago with the crime-steeped 
International Longshoremen's Association, 
but the combined onslaught of all the forces 
of labor and of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment failed to break the ILA strangle- 
hold on the port of New York or to dislodge 
its corrupt rulers. 

The federation’s hope in the teamster mess 
is that the McClellan committee's revela- 
tions, coupled with the moral force labor in- 
tends to generate against the Beck-Brewster- 
Hoffa clique, will bring forth a new leader- 
ship with enough appeal to the rank and file 
to allow a housecleaning from within. If any 
of the present chiefs go to jail, that will sim- 
Plify the task. But the results will be nil if 
a shadow administration to take their places 
is elected at the union's convention in Miami 
Beach this September. 

To prepare the ground for a genuine 
cleanup will require a new willingness on the 
part of employers in the trucking industry to 
stand for decency. When the Senate com- 
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mittee turns its attention to New York in 
the next few weeks, it will add to the abun- 
dant record of collusion between employers 
and union leaders. In some branches of 
trucking, as on the waterfront, piratical ele- 
ments on both sides have entered into mu- 
tually advantageous deals, with the public 
paying the freight. 

On the national scene, the picture is one of 
utmost cordiality between the biggest of the 
trucking. bosses and the biggest of the union 
bosses. The employers swear by all of the 
big three on the union side as men who know 
the trucking business and never renege on 
their word. Their testimony would be more 
impressive if the record of other inquiries 
were not full of similar testimonials to the 
Joe Fays and Joe Ryans. 7 

The rank and file, long used to docility, 
will have to find “its voice, It is doubtless 
true that many workers are held back by 
fear of physical violence or of blacklisting for 
jobs. The same goes for many subordinate 
leaders and local officials of faultless integ- 
rity. But often the membership is not even 
inclined to rebel, They are content with 
good wages and steady work. 

„So long as we get ours, let them get 
theirs," is the philosophy of many teamsters. 
And it-ls precisely that philosophy that the 
men in the driver's cab count on to carry 
them through the present unpleasantness. 

Here again the history of rackets in other 
industries in other years offers little solace 
to those who hope for a great avenging wave 
from below. Betrayers like Sam Parks, 
“Tootsie” Herbert and “Socks” Lanza re- 
tained the support of their followers long 
after their sellouts had resulted in court 
convictions and jail sentences for them- 
selves. 

If the teamsters are cynical, the fault lies 
not alone with them. They are convinced 
that rackets are everywhere from the cop on 
the beat to the legislators in Congress, the 
State legislature and city hall. They think 
industry gets away with murder while labor 
always gets it in the neck. These are ata- 
vistic notions perhaps, but they help explain 
why a mah like Jimmy Hoffa, who comes 
closer to the hank-and-file teamster than 
any of his colleagues, might feel he needed 
his own FBI to counter the FBI the Govern- 
ment sent after him. 

Undoubtedly, part of the remedy for the 
conditions shown in the McClellan investiga- 
tion lies in tighter enforcement of present 
laws and in the development of new legis- 
lative safeguards, There is an obvious need, 
for example, for additional controls over 
union funds, even to the point of imposing 
the legal obligations of trustees on the cus- 
todians of union money. But care must be 
taken not to handcuff unions in the financ- 
ing of strikes or organizing campaigns. 

Basically, however, what we suffer from 
seems to be not a shortage of laws but a 
shortage of dedicated men in positions of 
authority in every field that impinges on our 
industrial system. If there are men who 
want to cut corners on union obligations or 
to make under-the-table profits for them- 
selves or loot their union treasuries, they 
will find their way around any law. 

There are books full of statutes about 
prostitution and gambling, but it is doubt- 
ful that any significant part of the Port- 
land vice story would have come out if 
one of the chief architects of the racket em- 
pire had not felt he was being doublecrossed. 
For every abuse the Senators find in the 
Whole field of labor-management relations, 
they will almost certainly leave a dozen un- 
explored or unknown. And even those they 
bring under their searchlight may go right 
on flourishing with the willing cooperation 
of both sides, once the heat is off. 

The only hope for a real reformation Hes 
in the painfully slow process of winning a 
basic acceptance among employers and 
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unionists that there Is something more im- 
portant than a fast buck or a peace bought 
at the expense of the worker, the stability of 
the industry or the welfaré of the community. 

The merged labor federation is making a 
heroic and intelligent effort to infuse a 
healthier moral climate into the union side of 
industrial relations. It is going to the mem- 
bership of all its unions with the message 
that the best protection against corruption in 
health and welfare or any other union actiy- 
ity lies in a “vigilant, informed and active 
membership, jealous of their rights and 
interests.“ It already has kicked out the 
chief of one directly affiliated local that had 
held no membership meeting in 5 years. 

It intends to make democracy in unions 
something more than a mumbo-jumbo of 
constitutional forms. The huge United 
Automobile Workers Union is about to follow 
the lead of the tiny Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union in establishing an outside ap- 
peals court of distinguished citizens to pass 
on complaints by members who feel they 
have not had fair treatment from the union's 
own disciplinary machinery. There is room 
in between for other unions interested in 
convincing the rank and file that they can 
challenge the men at the top without being 
railroaded out of the union by a packed 
court. 

Labor has no delusions about its ability to 
do the whole job alone. It ri the 
debt the cause of clean unionism owes to 
such anti-racket campaigns as those run by 
Thomas E. Dewey in his days as special 
prosecutor in this city, the State crime com- 
mission and Senator PauL H. Dovcras’ sub- 
committee on welfare funds. It hopes for 
similarly constructive results from the 
present inquiry. 

But its task will not be made easier if those 
who have always hated unions try to capital- 
ize on the teamsters' troubles to undermine 
labor's bargaining and organizing strength. 
‘The only result of such an effort would be to 
force the honest men to make common 
cause with the crooks against the forces in 
industry and the Government who should be 
their stanchest friends, 
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HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that I have had many inquiries 
relative to the Allegheny River Reservoir 
Project, under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I include a speech by Col. H. E. 
Sprague, Corps of Engineers, district 
engineer, Pittsburgh; Pa., before the 
board of trade of Salamanca, N. Y., at 
their annual dinner meeting held Mon- 
day evening, April 1. Also, to include a 
Statement by Colonel Sprague on the re- 
lationship between the Allegheny River 
Reservoir project and the Allegheny- 
Seneca Reservations: 

THE ALLEGHENY RESERVOIR 


(Remarks by Col, H. E. Sprague, district engi- 
neer, Pittsburgh district, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, at annual 
dinner, board of trade, Salamanca, N. Y., 
April 1, 1957) 

From reading news releases, editorials, and 
letters to the editor, I have the distinct im- 
Pression that you people have been subjected 
to considerable propaganda, some true and 
Some untrue concerning the Allegheny River 
Reservoir. This may be due in part to lack 
ot factual information, but some of the state- 
Ments made are undoubtedly the result of 
freewheeling imagination. 

A project such as the Allegheny Reservoir 
Would not come into being solely by recom- 
mendation of the Corps of Engineers. Such 
Projects are initiated by the people in affected 
areas, Under our democratic procedures the 
Corps of Engineers by congressional direc- 
tive investigates and reports. Favorable re- 
Ports may result in authorization of the 
Project by Congress. The Allegheny Reservoir 
broject was authorized by the Flood Control 
Acts of June 22, 1936, June 28, 1938, and 
August 18, 1941, Perhaps at this time some 
Pertinent data on the reseryoir would be 
helpful, 

ALLEGHENY RESERVOIR 


Cost estimate, $101 million. 
Drainage area, 2,190 square miles. 
Maximum storage, 1,125,000 acre-feet. 
Elevation crest, flood spillway, 1,365 feet. 
Elevation, stream bed, 1,200 feet. 
Elevation, winter pool, 1,292 feet (Janu- 
ary 1). 
3 Winter conservation storage, 215,000 acre- 
eet. 
Winter flood storage, 910,000 acre-feet (7.8 
inches runoff). 
Elevation, summer pool, 1,328 feet (June 1). 
= pumao conservation storage 540,000 acre- 
cet. 
Summer fiood storage, 585,000 acre-feet 
(5.0 inches runoff), à 
Elevation reached annually, 1,330 feet. 
1 8 reached 2-year frequency, 1.335 
eet, 


1 Elevation reached 5-year frequency, 1,340 
eet, 
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Elevation reached 10-year frequency, 1,344 
feet. 


Elevation reached 25-year frequency, 1,350 
feet. 

Minimum flow recorded at Kinzua gaging 
station, September 15, 1936, 123 cubic feet 
per second (1935-date), September 23, 1955, 
188 cubic feet per second, 

Such low flows would be augmented by 
reservoir releases of at least 2,000 cubic feet 
per second, During periods of higher natural 
streamflow reservoir releases would be re- 
duced but not to less than 500 cubic feet 
per second. Warren would thus be assured 
of a minimum flow in the Allegheny River 
of the latter volume. 

Design flood (spillway), 222,000 cubic feet 
per second. 

Flood stage, Warren, Pa., 14 feet (45,000 
c. f. s.), Damages begin at 12 feet equals 
36,000 cubic feet per second (March 1956; 
18.4 feet equals 75,000 c. f. s.; $4,500,000 
damage). 

SMALL DAMS VERSUS LARGE DAMS 


Some conservationists will claim that a 
panacea can be found in soll-conservation 
measures and the construction of myriads of 
very small dams located up to the highest 
reaches of the headwaters. Now do not mis- 
interpret what I am saying, the Corps of 
Engineers is wholeheartedly in favor of soil- 
erosion control and all sound means of ac- 
complishing it, but has its limitations for 
flood control as was recognized by the Soil 
Conservation Service when it wisely spon- 
sored a program of small dam construction 
to supplement soll-conservation practices. 
These small dams have little, if any, effect 
upon soil conservation, which generally must 
be accomplished upstream of the dams, but 
they may haye flood control and water-stor- 
age benefits. The Corps of Engineers recog- 
nizes the merits in small dams, as well as 
medium and large dams, and believes that 
in studying a basin the combination of dams 
of all sizes, along with other measures which 
will best accomplish the development sought 
is the solution that should be adopted. We 
realize, of course, that small dams, by their 
very nature, flood more land than large dams 
of the same aggregate capacity. For instance, 
a reservoir with an average depth of 80 feet 
will flood out only one-eighth the land that 
will be flooded by a number of smaller reser- 
voirs with an average depth of 10 feet. An- 
other important factor is that a large dam 
intercepting runoff from a large area need be 
designed to accommodate only a few inches 
of rainfall, for even in the greatest storms the 
average precipitation over the whole water- 
shed will not be extreme. On the other 
hand, in order to provide an equal degree of 
safety and flood protection, each small dam 
must be designed to handle the heavy down- 
pour of the heart of a storm, all of which may 
be dumped in its small watershed. A third 
factor, also requiring greater aggregate stor- 
age in small dams than in large ones, is the 
fact that small dams generally do not have 
controlled outlets whereas large ones do, and 
thus can safely release water in controlled 
amounts so as to more effectively utilize the 
capacity available. Small dams also waste 
vast quantities of water by exposing it to 
evaporation in many shallow sheets. Never- 


` theless, small dams are the proper engineer- 


ing and economic solution to the flood-con- 
trol problem in some areas, and we favor 
their construction where such is the case, 
In fact, we urge your support of the upper 


watershed-treatment. program sponsored by 
the Soil Conservation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The broad valleys of the upper Allegheny 
River system are favorable physically in 
many reaches for the development of storage 
reservoirs. However, the preemption of the 
valleys by railroad and highways, other ex- 
tensive developments, and length of dams 
required, would result in high cost of storage 
capacity. Storage, if provided, in the least 
developed valleys would have small tributary 
drainage only which if controlled would have 
little effect on stages at Warren and down- 
stream areas. 

The area which would be occupied by the 
proposed Allegheny Reservoir between the 
dam site and Salamanca is relatively unde- 
veloped in comparison to the area above 
Salamanca. 

The principal tributaries of the Allegheny 
Reservoir above the dam site together with 
their drainage areas follow: 


Drainage 
a area, 
square miles 


Total of principal tributaries... 1,170 


The total drainage area which would be 
controlled by the Allegheny Reservoir is 2,190 
square miles, or almost twice that which 
could be controlled by reservoirs on all of 
the principal tributaries even if it were prae- 
ticable to control the entire drainage areas 
of all of them by means of dams constructed 
at their mouths. To anyone familiar with 
the topography and development within the 
principal tributaries it is obvious that any 
such system of reservoirs is not feasible. 
Kinzua Creek Valley offers the only favor- 
able opportunity for reservoir development. 
The drainage area of Kinzua Creek is, how- 
ever, only 182 square miles at its mouth, 

The principal tributaries entering the Alle- 
gheny in the reach between Salamanca and 
Olean are Great Valley and Tunungwant 
Creeks, the former at Salamanca and the lat- 
ter a few miles upstream. Neither tributary 
lends itself to economic and effective reser- 
voir development. Great Valley Creek is ex- 
tensively developed. Tunungwant Creek is 
subject to backwater flooding from the Alle- 
gheny River to approximately the New York- 
Pennsylvania line, Reservoir storage in the 
lower Tunungwant Valley would result in 
flooding the city of Bradford, where local 
flood protection by means of channel im- 
provement to relieve a serious existing flood 
problem is now in progress. Protection of 
Bradford by channel improvement was un- 
dertaken after extensive studies of the vari- 
ous means for providing flood protection dis- 
closed that there was no reasonable possi- 
bility of obtaining the required protection 
by reservoirs above the city. ` 

The next major tributary of the Allegheny 
is Olean Creek, which enters the Allegheny 
River at Olean, N. Y. Extensive flood-protec- 
tion works have been constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers at Olean and at Portville 
upstream therefrom and are authorized for 
Allegany, N. Y., all as a consequence of con- 
gressional authorization and appropriation 
following study and report. The tributary 
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area above Olean is 1,164 square miles, in- 
cluding Olean Creek, which enters the Alle- 
gheny River at Olean and Oswayo Creek, 
which enters at Portville. Our studies at 
these communities did not disclose any rea- 
sonable opportunity for economic develop- 
ment of significant reservoir storage. 

This office also made detailed investiga- 
tions of the flood problem at Coudersport 
near the head of the Allegheny River, result- 
ing in a plan of channel improvement similar 
to that which was later constructed by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The drain- 
age area at the junction of the Allegheny 
River and Mill Creek in Coudersport is 80 
square miles, of which 48 square miles are 
in the Allegheny River and 32 in Mill Creek, 
The possibility of reservoir protection as a 
solution to the flood problem at Coudersport 
was investigated and discarded as imprac- 
ticable. 

From the foregoing it should be evident 
that in the studies that led to the authoriza- 
tion of the Allegheny Reservoir and again in 
various studies of the flood problem at locali- 
ties lying upstream from the reservoir this 
office has investigated the reservoir possibili- 
ties of the tributaries in the basin in sufi- 
cient detail to indicate clearly that the pur- 
poses of the Allegheny Reservoir cannot be 
served in any significant degree by substitu- 
tion of a system of small reservoirs on tribu- 
tary streams. 


DIVERSION 


A study was made in 1928 by the Corps 
of Engineers for diversion of flood flows from 
the Allegheny to Lake Erie. This diversion 
would begin at Cold Springs end pass through 
the divide to the Cone go Valley. The 
Conewango Valley would have a dam at the 
lower end of the valley and provide storage 
for hydropower generation on the discharge 
slope north into Lake Erie. This storage 
and diversion plan would not be econom- 
ically feasible for flood protection and was 
a borderline economic proposition for power 
generation. 

During the public hearing held at Warren 
In 1946 in connection with the canalization 

of the Allegheny River to Olean, N. Y., an 
advocate of diversion presented a variation 
of the Corps of Engineers’ plan for consid- 
eration. He proposed a diversion from the 
Allegheny to the Conewange and then by 
a dug canal up the Conewango through the 
divide into the Cattaraugus and down to 
Lake Erie. This plan was recently revived 
in newspaper articles. According to the 
newspapers the diversion canal would be 
approximately 30 miles leng, 10 feet deep, 
273 feet wide at the top, 240 feet wide at 
the bottom, and have a capacity of 10,000 
cubic feet per second. According to the 
newspaper report it would involve the ex- 
cavation of approximately 80 million cubic 
yards of glacial deposits.. My analysis indi- 
cated that the cut from the Allegheny 
through to the Conewange would be 110 feet 
deep and €80 feet wide at the top. The depth 
of cut up the Conewango Valley would vary 
from 15 feet to 40 feet deep. The cut from 
the Conewango to the Cattaraugus would 
be approximately 100 feet deep. 

A project whether for flood control, water 
supply, or any other purpose, must justify 
itself in the sense that its benefits must out- 
weigh its costs. Keeping this in mind, let 
us examine the proposed diversion plan to 
determine economic justification. To make 
it simple and conclusive, we will exclude the 
costs of dams, control facilities, real estate, 
relocation of utilities, railroads, highways, 
and bridges, and consider only the cost of 
excavating the channel up the Conewango 
Valley. 

The unit cost for excavation of this type 
of material under the ground-water condi- 
tions which would be encountered is esti- 
mated at 75 cents per cubic yard. Eighty 
million cuble yards would cost $60 million. 
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Now I want to emphasize, this Is only the 
cost of excavation, 

. When we consider the flood flows of record 
compared to the amount of diversion, it be- 
comes apparent that the flood-control bene- 
fits of the proposed diversion are insignifi- 
cant. The maximum discharge of the Alle- 
gheny in Pittsburgh in March of 1936 was 
557,000 cubic feet per second. The proposed 
diversion would have reduced this by 10,000 
cubic feet per second, or less than 2 percent 
of the total flow. 

At Warren the discharge in the Allegheny 
in March of 1956 reached a stage of 18.4 feet, 
or 75,000 cubic feet per second; 10,000 cubic 
feet per second diversion would still have 
permitted 65,000 cubic feet per second to flow 
through Warren and 45,000 cubic feet per 
second at 14 feet on the staff gage is consid- 
ered flood stage. The damage from the flood 
was estimated at $444 million. The Alle- 
gheny Reservoir would have reduced the flood 
stage in the Allegheny River at Warren by 
914 feet to a stage of 8.9 feet. The Allegheny 
River would have reduced the stage of the 
flood of March 1956 at other cities as fol- 
lows: Oil City, 4.6 feet; Franklin, 4.6 feet; 
Kittanning, 2.8 feet; Pittsburgh, 2.5 feet. At 
Wheeling, W. Va., where the range in flood 
stage is greater than at Pittsburgh a reduc- 
tion of 3 feet would have been effective. 

This reservoir, as I previously have stated, 
would control 2,190 square miles or 18.6 per- 
cent of the total drainage area of the Alle- 
gheny River above the point in Pittsburgh. 

When we consider the relatively insignifi- 
cant flood-control benefits that would accrue 
from the diversion project as compared to 
the benefits from the Allgeheny Reservoir 
and the comparative costs of the two, it is 
obvious that economic justification for the 
diversion does not exist. 

The findings of our 1928 report and subse- 
quent studies can be stated as follows: 

1. Diversion for flood-control purposes Is 
not economically justified. 

2. Diversion for waterpower development 
would be a borderline proposition econom- 
ically. 

3. The Alleghany Reservoir would be su- 
perior economically to any plan of diversion. 

4. A major reservoir on the Allegheny River 
would be required in connection with any 
effective plan of diversion for flood control 
or power generation. 

5. The Allegheny Reservoir would not pre- 
clude the construction of any diversion found 
to be economically: justified at a later date. 

SILTATION 


There have been articles written that would 
lead you to believe that our reservoirs are 
being filled with silt at the alarming rate of 
3 or 4 feet per year. The Corps of Engineers 
has made siltation surveys on 8 of 10 exist- 
ing reservoirs in the Pittsburgh district. 

Two of the reservoirs are located in Ohio, 
one in West Virginia, four in Pennsylvania, 
and one partly in Pennsylvania and partly 
in Maryland. The siltation surveys to date 
cover an average period of 7 years and 9 
months since the reservoirs were completed 
and put into operation. The life of the res- 
ervoilrs based on measured siltation to date 
range from a minimum of 250 years up to 
5.000 years with an average life of 1,898 years. 

At Tionesta Reservoir, a few miles below 
the Allegheny Reservoir, siltation tests indi- 
cate a minimum life of 1,320 years. It is my 
opinion that the rate of siltation will be 
shown to be even less in future surveys. 

I think we can safely conclude that in this 
area siltation in reservoirs is not a serious 
problem, especially when you consider that 
the economic justification of the structure 
is based on an economic life of only 50 years. 

I suggest that some of you sportsmen visit 
nearby Tionesta and East. Branch Reservoirs 
in “Pennsylvania to observe conditions of 
these areas to convince yourselves as to their 
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suitability for reproduction of fish and other 
wildlife. 
TREATY RIGHTS 


As I mentioned previously the Allegheny 
River Reservoir was authorized by the Flood 
Control Acts of 1936, 1938, and 1941, It was 
authorized after studies were made by the 
Corps of Engineers, and were reviewed by 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, and after Congress gave due considera- 
tion to the matter. 

The 1936 Flood Control Act contained a 
declaration of the policy of Congress that de- 
structive floods causing loss of life and prop- 
erty and obstruction of commerce constitute 
a menace to national welfare and that im- 
provements of waterways for flood-control 
purposes are in the interest of the general 
welfare. 

When the question of the treaty rights of 
the Seneca Nation ls examined in the light 
of the Constitution and judicial and legisla- 
tive precedent, it is evident that the na- 
tional policy which I have just stated can be 
satisfied consistent with good faith to the 
Senecas. 

Congress in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional powers to regulate commerce has the 
authority to regulate navigation and to pro- 
vide flood protection and watershed develop- 
ment. If the United States has determined 
its need for certain land for a public use that 
is within the sovereign powers, it must have 
the right to appropriate that land, for other- 
wise an owner who refused to sell at all or 
only at an unreasonable price could subor- 
dinate the constitutional powers of Congress 
to his own will. Accordingly, the courts 
have held that lands, whether owned by 
private parties, States, municipalities, or In- 
dians, can be appropriated by the Federal 
Government for public use within its dele- 
gated powers, In the appropriation of lands 
the United States is liable under the fifth 
amendment to make just compensation, 
Since the United States cannot be sued 
without its consent, the “moral” obligation 
of Congress is to assure that the courts are 
open for recovery of just compensation if 
agreement cannot be reached, 

Congress no longer makes treaties with 
Indians (act of March 3, 1871). Coexistence 
of separate sovereignties within the same 
geographical boundaries is considered basi- 
cally untenable. Congress has long regulated 
Indian affairs by exercise of its legislative 
power, The effect of the 1794 treaty with 
the Seneca Nation is the recognition by the 
United States that the Nation has a vested 
property right. But this property right, like 
property rights held by any other party, is 
subject to the inherent right of the Govern- 
ment to appropriate property for public use 
in the exercise of the powers granted Con- 
gress by the Constitution, 

The integration of Indians into our civili- 
zation has been and is the policy of Con- 
gress. The Citizenship Act of June 2, 1924, 
declared all noncitizen Indians born within 
the territorial limits of the United States 
to be citizens. Prior to the act about two- 
thirds of the Indians of the United States 
had already acquired citizenship. The In- 
dians of New York are among the most ad- 
vanced in the country as evidenced by recent 
legislation and ‘legislative history pertain- 
ing thereto. The legislation to which I refer 
is Public Law 785, approved September 13, 
1950, which conferred juridiction on the 
courts of the State of New York with respect 
to civil actions between Indians or to which 
Indians are parties, and Public Law 690, ap- 
proved August 14, 1950, which authorized the 
Seneca Nation to lease lands within the 
Cattaraugus, Allegany and Oil Springs Reser- 
vations (outside the limits of certain vil- 
lages, where the Seneca Nation already had 
leasing power) and to collect and disburse 
moneys realized from leases. The legisla- 
tive history for Public Law 785 (U. S. Code 
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Congressional Service, 8lst Cong., 2d sess., 
1950, vol. 2, pp. 3731, 3732) states: 

“The Indians of New York have been clas- 
sified by the Indian Bureau as among the 
Most advanced in the Nation, and the Bu- 
Teau has stated that they are in no further 

of governmental supervision or con- 
trol. + The enactment of this legisla- 
tion into law would certainly be in line with 
the established policy of the Public Lands 
Committee in its dealings with the Indians; 
i. e., this committee is especially interested 

Passing legislation which will lead to the 
Bradual assimilation of the Indian popula- 
tion into the American way of life, and the 
gradual but final complete removal of gov- 
ernmental supervision and control.’ And 
the legislative history for Public Law 690 
(U. S. Code Congressional Service, 81st Cong., 

sess., 1950, vol. 2, pp. 2978, 2982) states: 

“It is the judgment of your committee that 

ese Indians (I. e. members of the Seneca 
Nation) are competent to manage their own 
affairs and to assume the responsibilities 
Which will be placed upon them by the pro- 
Visions of this bill, as proposed to be amend- 
ed. The enactment of this bill will make it 
Possible for the United States to withdraw 
from certain operations which it is now 
Carrying on in respect to these New York 

Hand will enable the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs to close its Salamanca Agency.” 

It ia proposed to acquire a flowage ease- 
ment on the Allegany Reservation. The 
Teseryoir would have a summer storage pool 
ot. 3.887 acres in this reservation. The other 
required 5,347 acres of this reservation would 

used only occasionally for temporary im- 
Poundment of floods. The Alleghany Res- 
€rvation contains 30,469 acres. Only about 
12 percent of this will be subject to pro- 
tracted flooding. 

The Indians would receive just compensa- 

for such acquisition as would be made 
by the United States, and reasonable costs 
Of resettlement of persons and effects. The 
y Reservation would continue to re- 
Main in possession of the Seneca Nation. 
The taking for the reservoir would thus be in 
Nature of a flowage easement only. Ex- 
cept for habitation, the Indians would still 
ve the use of the area involved by the 
Teservoir for fishing, hunting, and some 
of agriculture. In this respect, the 
Nation has already granted rights in 
lands, to Salamanca. N. T., as a 
Site for the city; to the Pennsylvania and 
Erie Railroad Cos. for rail lines; to public 
agencies for highways and roads; to pub- 
Me utilities for electric and telephone lines; 
to industries for pipelines; to private in- 
for farms and buildings, and to oil 

and gas interests for leaseholds. 

The Pittsburgh district, Corps of Engineers, 
has constructed 10 flood-control reservoirs. 
Four thousand five hundred people have been 
displaced by these flood-control facilities; 
all received just compensation. 

The Corps of Engineers in doing its job 
has had several contacts with the Seneca Na- 
tion. It is our sincere desire to continue 
negotiations with the nation on an amicable 

to the end that a fair and equitable set- 
Uement of all problems may be attained. 
RECREATION 


T have seen letters that stated that the re- 
Cession of flood impoundments would leave 
a swamp filled with mud, sewage, industrial 
Waste, vermin, and disease-breeding germs; 
land unfit for use by wildlife, fish, or human 
beings. The irresponsibility of this state- 
ment should be apparent, and ample evidence 
to that effect is available to those interested 
by means of visitation to any or all of the 
existing 10 reservoirs. Over 3 million people 
availed themselves of the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in recreational activities in those 10 
reservoirs last year. The statement in respect 
to fish is not supported by experience in the 
existing reservoirs, Over 136,000 pounds of 
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fish were caught by sport fishermen last year 
in these 10 reservoirs. There are 26,772 acres 
of managed public hunting grounds and 2,585 
acres of managed refuge areas in these 10 
reservoirs. As to waterfowl, it is to be noted 
that as a consequence of work by game man- 
agement agencies of the various States in- 
volved for game management of the reservoir 
areas under license with this office, substan- 
tial strides haye been made in the develop- 
ment of waterfowl nesting areas where none 
existed prior to the reservoir. 

These recreational benefits are not acei- 
dental; they were planned in cooperation 
with State and Federal agencies. The Corps 
of Engineers advocates reforestation, un- 
proved land use, and any other good conser- 
vation practices which benefit our economy 
and protect our natural resources. 

We are currently cooperating with Mr. 
Bacon, of the Allegheny National Forest in 
Pennsylvania, and with Mr. Batterson, of the 
Allegany State Park in New York State, and 
with the respective State highway officials to 
insure access for maximum participation by 
the public in the recreational activities to be 
created by the Allegheny Reservoir. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Many of the statements that have appeared 
in publication pertaining to the Allegheny 
Reservolr reflect upon the integrity and pro- 
fessional competence of the sources of such 
information. 

Iam sure that if you were in need of medi- 
cal advice you would consult with a physi- 
cian; if you were in need of legal assistance, 
you would consult with a lawyer. If your 
problem is engineering, then you should seek 
the advice of a professional engineer. 

Prior to the Flood Control Acts of June 22, 
1936, June 28, 1938, and August 18, 1941, 
which authorized the Allegheny Reservoir, 
the Corps of Engineers gave comprehensive 
consideration to all reasonable alternate 
means for achieving the desired objective— 
flood protection and associated water re- 
sources development for the upper Ohio River 
Basin—and concluded that the Allegheny 
Reservoir provided the best and most eco- 
nomically favorable means for controlling 
and utilizing the water resources of the upper 
Allegheny River. 

STATEMENT ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 

THE ALLEGHENY RESERVOIR PROJECT AND THE 

ALLEGANY INDIAN RESERVATION 


The Allegheny Reservoir project will affect 
a portion of the Allegany Indian Reservation 
of the Seneca Nation of Indians. Considera- 
tion has been given to the viewpoint of some 
persons that the project should not be prose- 
cuted because of the rights of the Seneca 
Nation under a treaty with the United States 
(treaty of November 11, 1794, 7 U. S. Statutes 
at Large 44). 

The Allegheny Reservoir project was 
authorized by the Flood Control Acts of 1936, 
1938, and 1941. It was authorized after stu- 
dies were made by the Corps of Engineers 
and were reviewed by the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, and after Con- 
gress gave due consideration to the matter. 

The 1936 Flood Control Act contained a 
declaration of the policy of Congress that 
destructive floods causing loss of life and 
property and obstruction of commerce con- 
stitute a menace to national welfare and 
that improvements of waterways for flood 
control purposes are in the interest of the 
general welfare. The Allegheny Reservoir 
project is one of such improvements, and 
has been determined to be economically 
sound. The location of projects is neces- 
sarily based on physical conditions and en- 
gineering determinations. Based om many 
years of exhaustive studies, it has been de- 
termined that physical and economic factors 
make it impracticable to have this project 
in a location other than that selected. Vari- 
ous alternate plans including a system of 
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smal] dams and diversion schemes have been 
investigated and found to be entirely lack- 
ing In economic justification and ineffective 
in accomplishing the flood control and flow 
regulation purposes for which the Allegheny 
Reservoir is designed. 

When the question of the treaty rights 
of the Seneca Nation is examined in the 
light of the Constitution and judicial and 
legislative precedent, it is evident that the 
above mentioned national policy can be 
satisfied consistently with good faith to the 
Indians. In fact, this has been the case in 
recent reservoir projects prosecuted in the 
western part of the country where tribal 
lands were involved. 

Congress in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional powers to reguiate commerce has the 
authority to regulate navigation and to pro- 
vide flood protection and watershed develop- 
ment. If the United States has determined 
its need for certain land for a public use 
that is within its sovereign powers, it must 
have the right to appropriate that land, for 
otherwise an owner who refused to sell at 
all or only at an unreasonable price could 
subordinate the constitutional powers of 
Congress to his own will. Accordingly, the 
courts have held that lands, whether owned 
by private parties, States, municipalities, or 
Indians, can be appropriated by the Federal 
Government for public use within its dele- 
gated powers. In the appropriation of lands 
the United States is liable under the fifth 
amendment to make just compensation. 
Since the United States cannot be sued with- 
out its consent, the moral obligation of Con- 
gress is to assure that the courts are open 
for recovery of just compensation if agree- 
ment cannot be reached. 

Congress no longer makes treaties with In- 
dians (act of March 3, 1871). Coexistence 
of separate sovereignties within the same 
geographical boundaries is considered bas- 
ically untenable. Congress has long regu- 
lated Indian affairs by exercise of its legis- 
lative power. The effect of the 1794 treaty 
with the Seneca Nation is the recognition 
by the United States that the nation has 
a vested property right. But this property 
right, like property rights held by any other 
party, is as mentioned above, subject to the 
inherent right of the Government to appro- 
priate property for blic use in the exer- 
cise of the powers granted Congress by the 
Constitution, 5 

The integration of Indians into our civil- 
ization has been and is the policy of Con- 
gress. The Citizenship Act of June 2, 1924, 
declared all noncitizen Indians born within 
the territorial limits of the United States to 
be citizens. Prior to the act about two- 
thirds of the Indians of the United States 
had already acquired citizenship. The In- 
dians of New York are among the most ad- 
vanced in the country as evidenced by recent 
legislation and legislative history pertaining 
thereto. The legislation is Public Law 785, 
approved September 13, 1950, which con- 
ferred jurisdiction on the courts of the State 
of New York with respect to civil actions 
between Indians or to which Indians are 
parties, and Public Law 690, approved Au- 
gust 14, 1950, which authorized the Seneca 
Nation to lease lands within the Cattarau- 
gus, Allegany and Oil Springs Reservations 
(outside the limits of certain villages, where 
the Seneca Nation already had leasing power) 
and to collect and disburse moneys realized 
from leases. The legislative history for Pub- 
lic Law 785 (U. S. Code Congressional Serv- 
ice, 8Ist Cong., 2d sess., 1950, vol. 2, pp. 
3731, 3732) states: “The Indians of New 
York have been classified by the Indian Bu- 
reau as among the most advanced in the 
Nation, and the Bureau has stated that they 
are in no further need of governmental 
supervision or control. The enact- 
ment of this legislation into law would cer- 
tainly be in line with the established policy 
of the Public Lands Committee in its deal- 
ings with the Indians; i. e., this committee 
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ig especially interested in passing legislation 
which will lead to the gradual assimilation 
of the Indian population into the Amer- 
ican way of life, and the gradual but final 
complete removal of governmental super- 
vision and control.” The legislative history 
for Public Law 690 (U. S. Code Congressional 
Service, 81st Cong., 2d sess., 1950, vol. 2, 
pp. 2978, 2982) states: “It is the Judgment 
of your committee that these Indians (i. e., 
members of the Seneca Nation) are compe- 
tent to manage their own affairs and to 
assume the responsibilities which will be 
placed upon them by the provisions of this 
bill, as proposed to be amended. The enact- 
ment of this bill will make it possible for 
the United States to withdraw from certain 
operations which it is now carrying on in 
respect to these New York Indians, and will 
enable the Bureau of Indian Affairs to close 
its Salamanca Agency.” 

It should be understood that this project 
does not mean the end of the Allegany In- 
dian Reservation. The effect of the project 
on the Indian reservation is indicated in the 
following tabie: 


Allegany Indian Reservation, Cattaraugus 
County, N. Y. 


This reservation may be generaliy de- 
scribed as a strip of land about 1.6 miles in 
width, bordering on each side of the Alle- 
gheny River, upstream from the New York- 
Pennsylvania State line for a distance of 
about 29 miles and containing 30,469 acres. 


Acres 

Total area of reservation 30, 469 
Area below reseryoir-full, elevation 

138. 0 
Area below maximum summer pool, 

elevation 1,328.....---------..--- 3, 667 
Area between elevations 1,365 and 

1 TT 15,347 

Residual are = 21,455 


2 This area, being subject to intermittent 
flooding only, would be utilizable for crops, 
grazing, hunting, trapping, and access to 
water areas. No habitations or floatable 
structures would be permitted. 


The population of the Allegany Indian 
Reservation in 1950 was 1,131. The number 
of Seneca Indians in the portion of the In- 
dian reservation affected by the project has 
not yet been determined but is estimated 
from 250 to 500. 

In the prosecution of the project, high- 
ways which service the Indian reservation 
will be adjusted to furnish equivalent sery- 
ice, and cemeteries will be relocated in a 
suitable location in the vicinity not subject 
to flooding and to which convenient access 
would be afforded. The views of the Seneca 
Nation on the relocations of highways and 
cemeteries would, of course, be solicited, 
and earnest endeavor would be made to reach 
a mutually agreeable solution, 

This office considers feasible a plan where- 
by the Government would acquire only 
easements over the affected portion of the 
Indian reservation for flooding and clearing 
on account of the operation of the Allegheny 
Reservoir project. By acquisition of ease- 
ments only the reservation would remain 
intact and in Indian ownership, so that the 
nation would have for enjoyment not only 
the area of its reservation not affected by 
the project but also the affected area to the 
extent compatible with the eperation of the 
project. Further, this preject has a signifi- 
cant recreational potential worthy of con- 
sideration by the Seneca Nation. 

This office will make every effort to reach 
an agreement with the Seneca Nation which 
will provide just compensation for the in- 
terests in the portion of the Indian lands 
required for the Allegheny Reservoir project. 
If agreement cannot be reached and acqulisi- 
tion must be by other means, Just compen- 
sation will in any event be provided. 
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This office has gone to some detail in this 
statement in an effort to make clear that 
the rights of the Seneca Nation have been 
considered and that good faith will be ob- 
served not only in the matter of just com- 
pensation but also in that thorough consid- 
eration has been and continues to be given 
to a plan which will, to the extent possible, 
make the Indian reservation and the reser- 
voir project compatible, y 


The Retirement of Edgar A. Plummer, of 
Wilkes-Barre, After 50 Years in the 
Publishing Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsstory which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader Evening News of March 29, 1957, 
calling attention to the retirement of 
Edgar A. Plummer after a career span- 
ning 50 years in the newspaper field in 
the capacity of printer: 

A veteran Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co. 
printer today wrote 30-all“ to a newspaper 
career extending over nearly half a century. 

"I am looking forward to my retirement 
with mixed emotion,” said Edgar A. Plum- 
mer as he completed his last shift in the 
Publishing Company composing room this 
afternoon, “It will be hard severing a lot of 
friendships, some of which began close to 
50 year ago, On the other hand I will be 
thankful for the leisure especially since my 
future is well provided for,” referring to 
Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co. and Typo- 
graphical Union pensions and social-security 
benefits he will receive. 

Mr. Plummer, who resides at 350 North 
Main Street, prominent in church and Boy 
Scout activities, has been a composing room 
employee since becoming an apprentice at 
the old Times-Leader plant in 1908. He be- 
came a printer 5 years later and then trans- 
ferred to the Wilkes-Barre Record composing 
room. He returned to the Times-Leader in 
1920 where he remained until formation of 
the Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co., when he 
also moved to the North Main Street plant 
where his duties lately were those of a proof- 
reader as well as linotype operator. 

BORN IN ENGLAND 

Mr. Plummer was born in Nottingham, 
England, April 10, 1891, a son of the late 
Edward and Mary Plummer. After the death 
of his mother, Mr. Plummer's father, a lace 
worker, came to this city and secured em- 
ployment at the old Wilkes-Barre Lace plant 
on Courtright Avenue. The son, Edgar, did 
not come to-this country until the age of 
14.. Incidentally, the compositor has never 
revisited the land of his birth but plans to 
do so in May when he will look up old friends 
and see if any relatives are still to be found 
there. 

His Boy Scout activities began many years 
ago when a friend, Robert Williams, began 
a troop at Calvary Episcopal Church, North 
Main Street. Mr. Plummer helped out with 
the boys and relates that “when the time 
came for one of us to be scoutmaster, Mr, 
Williams tossed a coin and I won the toss to 
become head of the troop.” He held the 
scoutmastership for more than 17 years, was 
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field director for 9 years and activities chair- 
man of north district, Wyoming Valley Coun- 
cil, for about 5 years. He is a vigil member 
of the Order of the Arrow, a select scouting 
fraternity and is the recipient of one of 
scouting’s highest awards, a Silver Beaver, 
for outstanding work in the field of Boy 
Scout work, He is still a member of the 
committee of Calvary Troop. He has been 
active in the affairs of Calvary Episcopal 
Church where he is a member of the vestry 
group and participated in the activities of 
various church organizations, 
GOES OVERSEAS IN MAY 

Mr. Plummer is a member of local 187, In- 
ternational Typographical Union, and the 40- 
Plus Club of Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co., 
having been made a member of the latter 
organization in December 1951. 

“My garden will keep me busy in the 
spring and summer but I am a little at loss 
as to what to do in the winter,” he confessed. 
“I will be willing to serve the Red Cross or 
other agencies on a day-a-week basis and of 
course hope to continue my interest in scout- 
ing.“ he added. He expects to leave on his 
overseas jaunt on May 6 and return about the 
middie of July. He is eagerly looking for- 
ward to meeting up with his old scouting 
associate, Mr. Williams, who has been living 
in Wales for the past several years. A visit 
to Paris, France, is also included in his 
itinerary, 

Mr. Plummer's wife, now deceased, was the 
former Anna M. Hughes. He has 2 sons, 
Edgar C., with the Arlington Hotel, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. and William, with Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y., who is to be married 
on April 20. A daughter, Elsie H, Plummer, 
who resides at home, is employed at Hotel 
Sterling. He has 2 granddaughters, Karen 
and Barbara Plummer, Binghamton, N, Y, 


Midstate District Needs Second Federal 
Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


s OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, the judi- 
cial responsibility and the need for an 
additional United States district judge in 
the middle district of Tennessee were 
never greater than today. The regret- 
table incapacity of Federal Judge Wil- 
liam E. Miller and the passing of the late 
Federal Judge Elmer D. Davies, Sr., ear- 
lier in the year, and the volume of urgent, 
matters before the district court, empha- 
sizes the immediate need of congressional 
authorization for an additional judgeship 
in the middle district of Tennessee. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including in the Recorp the following 
timely editorial from the Nashville Ban- 
ner of April 1, 1957: 

BURDEN Too Great ror ONE—MIDSTATE Drs- 
` TRICT NEEDS SECOND FEDERAL JUDGE 

The absolute need of a second permanent 
Federal judge for the middle district of Ten- 
nessee has been evident now for a long time. 
The unfortunate illness of Judge William E. 
Miller underscores that matter today, Vital 
business is before the court; and orderly pro- 
vision for this heavy Judicial assignment is 
the immediate responsibility of Congress. 

The United States Judicial Conference de- 
ciding against this step of relief was far off 
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base. It was a glaring discrimination which 
recommended an extra judge each for east 
Tennessee and west Tennessee, but none for 
the midstate district. 

It long has been obvious that the judicial 
burden of a great Federal district is more 
than one man can bear alone. Middle Ten- 
nessee well remembers that it contributed to 
the heart condition befalling the late Judge 
Elmer Davies long before the step of needed 
relief was taken, finally, in the appointment 
of Judge Miller to share that load. How 
many times must such occur before the facts 
of the case, and for justice to all concerned, 
register on official minds? 

With Judge Davies“ death the whole bur- 
den again passed into a single pair of hands— 
Judge Miller's. Isn't it time to act as reason 
decrees? 

The decision is up to Congress, vested with 
powers to create these tribunals as circum- 
stances warrant. The Judicial Conference is 
advisory only—and as the middle Tennessee 
delegation repeatedly has emphasized, cir- 
cumstances do warrant this decision now. 

Constituents look to the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide adequately for the judicial 
business increasingly before it. 

Judge Miller's illness occasions deep regret. 

It does demonstrate again, beyond argu- 
ment, the validity of middle Tennessee's ap- 
peal for facilities to keep the judicial proc- 


esses in operation whatever emergencies 
might ensue. 
Let Co; look immedlately to this mat- 


ter of imperative need. 


United States Shortchanges Los Angeles 
in Smog Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of the House the second 
in a series of articles by Mr. Magner 
White which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Examiner of April 1, 1957. The article 
follows: 

UNITED STATES SHORTCHANGES LOS ANGELES 
In 8Moc FIGHT 


(By Magner White) 

To smog-wise Los Angeles County citizens 
it may seem that many Federal smog proj- 
ects, which will cost $4,100,000 in 1957-58 
if the budget stands, either duplicate or 
overlap research already done here. 

Others of these projects may seem unim- 
portant anyway so far as doing anything for 
Smog control is concerned. 

It is undoubtedly of scientific interest, and 
of importance too, to study “effects of air 
Pollution on the pathology (broadly meaning 
health effects) of small animals.” Pre- 
sumably this includes domestic cats and 
dogs—information requested on projects did 
not specify. 

The United States Public Health Service 
has assigned an expert to do this small-ani- 
mal study in the California Health Depart- 
ment’s bureau of chronic diseases. 

Along with the Federal smog projects pro- 
gram, one finds the philosophy, once very 
familiar in these parts, that “before we can 
do anything about smog we need to know 
what it is, and what it does to people.” 

When these facts are learned, it seems in- 
dicated that more emphasis can be put on 
smog control, which is the thing Smog-Con- 
trol Chief Smith Griswold, our California 
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Congressmen, and experts in private industry 
feel should be done now. 

And they want it done without waiting for 
the outcome of long-range medical research, 
however valuable that undoubtedly will 
prove to be. 

In other words, there seems to be a waiting 
for results of some of this medical research, 
financed by the Federal smog program. 

Well, if any further indictment of smog is 
needed to emphasize the need for fast devel- 
opments in smog controls, we've had it right 
here in Los Angeles, from a scientist. whose 
smog research is one of these Federal 
projects. 

On March 11, Dr. Paul Kotin, University of 
Southern California pathologist, told a Yale 
Medical School group that smog can cause 
2%, times as many lung cancers in mice 
breathing polluted air as compared with other 
mice living in washed air in a laboratory. 

This is of mice; how about of men? 

Dr. Kotin said highly complex mixtures of 
irritants in the atmosphere produced lung 
cancers in experimental animals. but that by 
and large it is unlikely any single agent pro- 
duces lung cancer in men. 

SIGNIFICANT 


But then he added this—and after you 
read it you will understand why our Cali- 
fornia Congressmen and Griswold are insist- 
ing the Federal Government also do some- 
8 to rush control of smog. Dr. Kotin 


mae ee we feel that our laboratory experi- 
mental data is applicable to man to a re- 
markable degree. When laboratory findings 
parallel human epidemic figures, greater sig- 
nificance can be given to both. Medical his- 
tory is filled with examples in which labora- 
tory findings have proved ultimately to have 
their counterpart in human experience. 

“There have been few exceptions.” 

In one study, results of 100 human autop- 
sies bore out the effects of smog on human 
lungs. 

Besides. medical research, the Federal pro- 
gram includes work by other agencies than 
the Public Health Service. These are the 
Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Standards, 
Weather Bureau, Library of Congress, and 
Department of Agriculture. 

They have an allocation of $502,000 for 
their research, 

The Bureau of Mines’ list includes—and 
these will sound familiar to you southern 
Californians: 

“Incineration of combustible wastes.” 

“Automobile exhausts evaluation.” 

(You know, of course, that studies here 
have caused the banning as of next October 
1 of 1,500,000 single-chamber backyard in- 
cinerators—we know they're smogmakers, so 
why any more research?—and that the APCD 
and the Detroit automotive industry have 
béen evaluating motor vehicle exhausts for 
2 years.) 

The Bureau of Standards has: 

“Study of reactions among atmospheric 
pollutants.” 

“Rapid field methods of sampling and 
analysis for determination of individual sub- 
stances * * “ 

The Weather Bureau has meteorological 
studies of dispersal of community air pollu- 
tion.” 

A nationwide air-sampling program is 
underway, with sampling stations in every 
State in the Union, and including nearly all 
major cities. 

Besides the practical values, one purpose 
of this survey was said to be to educate the 
people to the need for research on air pollu- 
tion, as well as to ascertain the variety of air 
pollutions in the United States, and to check 
on radioactivity. 

The Library of Congress is keeping up Lists 
of things being done in smog research—ab- 
stracts of technical papers, and so on. It 
mails out 3- by 5-inch cards with sum- 
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maries of these papers, and this is solemnly 
listed as a smog project. 

Many of these papers are by staff men 
of the air pollution control district. 

The Department of Agriculture, among 
others things, is working on studies “re- 
lated to use of plants as air pollution indi- 
cators“—and this has proved a useful 
project; plants don't lie when they show 
effects of smog. 


PROJECTS’ ORIGIN 


How are the Federal smog medical re- 
search projects originated? 

If you are qualified, you can apply for a 
research grant. 

Dr. Kotin, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and James Quinnigan, Jr., got $20,579 
in 1956, are scheduled for $16,184 this year, 
and $14,950 next year for their studies on 
effect of air pollutants on living virus-free 
tissue as compared with infected tissue. 

At the University of California, Berkeley, 
Dr. Fred A. Bryan and Charles M. Carpenter 
got $30,000 in 1956, and $25,000 this year to 
study whether exposure to smog causes the 
lungs to become more susceptible to infec- 
tions. 

Dr. Hurley Motley, University of Southern 
California, was granted $36,784 in 1956, $20,- 
470 in 1957, and $20,497 for next year. 

These are typical of 58 community air 
pollution grant research projects over the 
United States, totaling $530,000 of the cur- 
rent $2,740,000 Federal smog program. 

OBJECTIVE 

Eleven grants, totaling $170,613, are in 
California. 

Contrast this $170,613 for long-range re- 
search with the sum of only $37,000 allocated 
by the Federal Government toward our most 
immediate and pressing problem—which is 
trying to stop as fast as possible the smog at 
its sources. 

The Government’s objective, it is said, is 
to promote the highest quality of research 
without interference. 

What happens when a project is com- 
pleted? 

The results are formally reported to the 
National Health Institutes, and the research- 
ers publish their findings in scientific jour- 
nals or report them in speeches before scien- 
tific groups. 

You hear about them usually when a re- 
searcher makes one of these speeches and 
the newspapers report it. 

Smog officials do not quarrel with this 
medical research. 

But they do say they want more aid in 
finding controls for smog. With these, they 
say, it might be possible to shut off the ef- 
fects of smog on humans which makes so 
much medical research necessary. 

That's why they want $1 million out of the 
Federal smog budget proposed for next year, ` 
for application to the job of stopping smog 
right here in Los Angeles County. 

Next article: Where the Federal Govern- 
ment Can Help on the Southern California 
Smog Problem—What Local Smog Officials 
Are Asking of Congress. 


Hammarskjold’s Frustrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the following interesting and 
interpretative article written by Con- 
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stantine Brown and appearing in the 

Washington Star of April 1, 1957: 

HAMMARSKJOLD’S FRUSTRATIONS—U. N. LEADER 
Dion't Succemp In CHINA, Nor Has HE 
‘TrIUMPHED Over NASSER 


Two major tremors—the rebellion of the 
Hungarian people and the Suez Canal affair— 
which could haye brought the Communist 
world and its camp followers into a hopeless 
situation vis-a-vis the free world—have been 
settled in favor of the Reds. 

The terror which the U. S. S. R, inflicted 
on the Hungarians last fall aroused the indig- 
nation of people around the world. There 
was a clamor for action against the Red 
legions which used tanks and artillery 
against men, women, and children who 
wanted to lead a free life. 

In keeping with the free world's new diplo- 
matic concept, the matter was handed over 
to the United Nations—that supreme inter- 
national tribunal which we now consider the 
only arbiter of the wrongs of its members. 
But after a number of meaningless resolu- 
tions, which had no more effect than a flea 
biting an elephant, the U. N. did nothing. 

The U. N.’s investigative mission, sent to 
Vienna long after the shooting had ended 
in the streets of Budapest, closed shop last 
week. It will present a report on its findings 
in due course of time. The report will be 
carefully filed away. 

In the meantime the Kadar puppet govern- 
ment has been given the Soviet accolade at 
much-publicized receptions and festivities in 
Moscow and Leningrad. Small nations were 
strongly warned at the same time by the men 
in the Kremlin not to try anything which 
might offend the goals of Communist im- 
perialism lest they suffer the same fate as 
the Hungarians. > 

The same weak United Nations was given 
the responsibility of settling the conflict be- 
tween the Soviet and Indian dominated 
Egypt and the western powers. The inva- 
sion of Egypt by the British-French-Israeli 
forces had already been settled by the strong 
hand of the United States. 

The job entrusted to Dag Hammarskjold, 
the Secretary General of the U. N., was to es- 
tablish a just settlement, in keeping with 
international law, of the Suez Canal dispute 
which originated last June when President 
Nasser arbitrarily took over the Suez Canal 
Co. and decided that he alone will collect 
the tolls. A = 

Mr. Hammarskjold is an unlucky nego- 
tiator. When the principal U. N. official was 
entrusted by Washington with the mission 
of freeing the American soldiers officially 
known to be in Chinese Communist jails he 
went to Peiping where he was lavishly wined 
and dined. But he returned empty handed. 

On his return from Peiping, he told our 
Government the prisoners would be liberated 
if America withdrew its opposition to admis- 
sion of Communist China inte the U.N. But 
Washington refused to pay ransom for the 
captives. They are still languishing in jail 
almost forgotten by those who sent them to 
fight in Korea under the flags of the United 
States and the U. N. 

In his handling of the Egyptian situation. 
Mr. Hammarskjold was able to get positive 
results—more positive for the Egyptian dic- 
tator than for the free nations, In fact 
the few responsible diplomats who happened 
to be in possession of all the terms—those 
given to the public and those still kept under 
wraps—say that the settlement negotiated 
by the international diplomat means a com- 
plete victory for the Egyptian dictator. 

All the fair proposals and suggestions, in- 
cluding the users’ association, made by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles last summer when 
he intervened in London, backed by the full 
power of the United States, have been dis- 
carded in the Hammarskjold-Nasser agree- 
ment. 
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The Egyptian dictator's gentlemen's agree- 
ment for a standstill in the Gulf of Aqaba 
and in the Gaza strip means little. So long 
as Israel has a military strength superior 
to that of the modern Pharaoh that stand- 
still will continue. 

Impartial American and western observers 
who believe that the West will swallow the 
settlement as it has swallowed so many other 
humiliations in the past at the hands of 
the Communists and neutralists are an un- 
happy lot about the results of the inter- 
vention by the U. N.'s top official. They are 
convinced that it is not Nasser who is emerg- 
ing as the victor in the eyes of the Afro- 
Asian leaders but the Nehru-Krishna Menon 
team. 

These observers note that Krishna Menon 
was closeted with Nasser for 6 hours the 
day before Mr. Hammarskjold arrived in 
Cairo. They say that Judging from previous 
statement by Mr. Nehru's troubleshooter, 
the settlement reached in Cairo represents 
exactly the views of Mr. Menon. 

What many observers in Washington re- 
gard as another U. N. surrender to the Com- 
munist objectives will work in favor of the 
Indian leaders at the free world's expense. 


Modern Republicanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel, of Fairmont, Minn., of Satur- 
day, March 30, 1957, entitled ‘Modern 
Republicanism”: 

MODERN REPUBLICANISM 


The term “modern Republicanism” is prob- 
ably new; but the place it has carved out 
for itself in modern politics is anything but 
new. And so the term “modern Republican- 
ism” is a misnomer, on two counts. It is 
not modern, and it cannot, by any stretch 
of the imagination, be regarded as Repub- 
licanism, 

Modern Republicanism dates back to the 
New Deal, when opportunists and profes- 
sional politicians in the Republican Party 
saw the way to get elected was to adopt the 
tactics of the internationalists and the give- 
away artists; the do-gooders. It dates back 
to the shameful period in our history when 
the intellectuals in the New and Fair Deal 
looked down their noses at anyone so old 
hat and crass that he dared champion the 
cause of the United States of America first, 
last, and always. 

Modern Republicanism dates back to the 
day when party stalwarts in the Republican 
Party were, one by one, taken to the moun- 
tain top of political expediency; away from 
their sphere of influence, and stuck away 
in nice, fat, Pederal jobs, good for a lifetime. 

Modern Republicanism is that indefinable 
something which countenances the practice 
of the Truman administration to heap bil- 
lions of dollars on foreign lands while we 
do nothing—that is visible to the naked eye— 
toward getting American citizens out of the 
clutches of Communist brigands in Asian 
concentration camps. 

Modern Republicanism continues the head- 
long lunge toward again crashing through 
our national debt ceiling. It nurtures and 
coddles the idea that success must be penal- 
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ized, that individual initiative must be 
stified; that bureaucrats and their directives 
must chart our course, 

It contemplates now to add another 40,000 
persons to the Federal payroll; to create still 
more alphabetical agencies, bureaus, and 
bureaucrats, to still further increase our tax 
burden instead of easing it; to still further 
defiate the value of the American dollar. 

Modern Republicanism continues the prac- 
tice inaugurated under the New Deal, per- 
petuated and accelerated under Harry Tru- 
man, of sending striped-pantsed diplomats 
fiitting hither and yon to the four corners 
of the earth, while our forgotten men rot in 
Communist prison camps. 

Analysis of the aims, principles, and pur- 
poses of our two major political parties 
points, unmistakably, that neither is Repub- 
lican or Democrat; that both are committed 
and headed, irrevocably and unalterably to 
achieving the welfare state. And the sad 
part of it is that neither party appears +o 
have a substantial candidate who has not 
been saturated to a greater or lesser degree 
with the doctrine that has plunged us into 
debt, jeopardized our security, alienated our 
friends, and burdened us with taxes. 

The picture looks dark, but there is hope. 
It lies in the 22 million men who have worn 
the uniform of our country in the past futile 
wars. They, and the members of their fam- 
ilies who know the sacrifices, the heartbreaks, 
the suffering incident to war could, were 
they to unite, provide the leadership that 
will restore and rejuvenate the spirit of true 
Americanism. 


Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Levy, of Kingston, 
> Pa., Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of March 29, 1957, com- 
menting on the new honor bestowed 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Levy, of 
Kingston, Pa.: 

New Honor FOR Levys 

Many distinctions have been conferred on 
Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Levy, of Kingston, dur- 
ing the past quarter century, but none per- 
haps more gratifying than the one to be ac- 
corded them tonight when the chapel of 
Temple Israel will be dedicated to them. 
This is indeed a signal honor as well as 
recognition of their service. 

Mr. Levy, who has received awards from 
many organizations, is a past presideut and 
vice president of Temple Israel as well as 
one of the most active members of the Jew- 
ish community, having headed various cam- 
paigns and humanitarian movements. 

Mrs. Levy, in addition to sharing her hus- 
band's interests, has carved out an impres- 
sive record of service on her own initiative. 
She has been identified with the Sisterhood 
of Temple Israel, Hadassah, Jewish Com- 
munity Center, and the United Jewish Ap- 
peal, to mention a few of her activities. In 
1955, Hadassah proclaimed her its “Woman 
of the Year.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Levy constitute an unusual 
team. Unquestionably, the reason they have 
received so much from life is that they put 
so much into it. 


1957 
The Tarif Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, increas- 
ing concern is being expressed in many 
quarters over the President's treatment 
of the Tariff Commission. In recent 
months the President has turned down 
every recommendation forwarded to him 
by the Commission. Among these were 
unanimous recommendations. 

The Tariff Commission is a bipartisan 
body composed of three members from 
each party. The President himself has 
appointed 5 of the 6 members. It seems 
odd, to say the least, that he should 
exhibit so little confidence in an agency 
of Congress whose members are selected 
for their competence in the field of tariffs 
and trade. All members were confirmed 
by the Senate. 

The accompanying statement offers an 
explanation of the manner in which the 
Tariff Commission is being disregarded 
in its field of expert knowledge. Only 
the past weekend the President admin- 
istered three rebuffs to the Commission. 
This is a new record. 

I suggest that the Congress look into 
this situation especially in view of the 
forthcoming request of the President 
that Congress approve United States 
membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation—OTC. ‘The Presi- 
dent in side tracking the Tariff Com- 
mission may be revealing what would 
happen under the OTC. It is far from 
reassuring. 

PRESIDENT HUMBLES TARIFF COMMISSION 
(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 

the Nationwide Committee of Industry, 

Agriculture, and Labor, on Import-Export 

Policy) 

The President has again overruled the 
Tariff Commission, this time in two separate 
cases, and has again in a third case shown 
a lack of confidence tn the Tarif Commis- 
sion. Five of the six Commissioners are 
Eisenhower appointees. 

In overruling the Tariff Commission in the 
Straight Pins case the President set aside the 
4-2 finding that imports threaten serious 
injury to the domestic industry. In so doing 
the President ostensibly substituted his 
judgment for that of the Tariff Commission. 
Actually, he accepted the judgment of execu- 
tive department personnel over that of the 
Tariff Commission which is an expert agency, 
set up by the Congress to help it regulate 
the foreign commerce of this country. 

Here we haye one more case in the long 
list in which the President has upset the 
Tariff Commission findings to make room 
for the higher judgment of executive under- 
lings who do the bidding of the State De- 
partment or who are steeped in the same 
international brew. With these high priests 
of the internationalist cult domestic indus- 
try has no standing, just as the voice of 
Congress as expressed through the Tariff 
Commission finds no echo in them. 

In the second case the President rejected 
u 3 to 2 recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission involving violins and violas. He ex- 
pressed sympathy with the problems of the 
lone domestic manufacturer left in the field 
Who is hard pressed by imports. 
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Again the President slaps the Tarif Com- 
mission in the face, saying he is not per- 
suaded the case satisfies the statutory test. 
Then he introduced considerations extra- 
neous to the law by speculating that an in- 
crease in the tariff, as recommended by the 
Commission, would raise the cost of music 
instruction for young people throughout the 
country. 

Obviously the President has lost track of 
the distinction between policy determination, 
a congressional function in escape clause 
cases, and administrative discretion. In 
these cases the President acts solely on dele- 
gated authority. This fact could never be 
concluded from a reading of his letters to 
the Finance Committee of the Senate and 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House. He has set himself up as the over- 
lord, not as a delegate, in carrying out State 
Department as distinguished from congres- 
sional policy. 

In the third case, namely, safety pins, the 
President sent the case back to the Tariff 
Commission for further data. This action 
again refiects a lack of confidence in the 
Commission. Yet these are the same Com- 
missioners of whom the President appointed 
five and who were duly confirmed by the 
Senate. 

The whole executive attitude in these 
cases as in numerous others reflects a de- 
termination to push Congress and its agency, 
the Tariff Commission, aside and to bring 
the regulation of our foreign conrmerce un- 
der @he firm control of the executive. 

In a nutshell it represents the vesting of 
veto powers in the hands of the State De- 
partment over questions of the domestic 
economy. 

The President has 60 days in which to ac- 
cept or reject the Commissions recommen- 
dations. During the first 30 days of this 
period comments of foreign governments are 
received. Obviously the voices from these 
sources easily carry the day at the White 
House. 

In this roundabout way foreign govern- 
ments are in effect rewriting our admin- 
istrative tariff laws. The President follows 
up by tweaking the nose of Congress, This 
cannot go on much longer. 


Gripes About Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. -Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include an editorial 
by Verl Manwarren, a student in the 
Sterling High School and sports editor 
of the Sterling High School Sun Dial, on 
the subject of taxes. This editorial ap- 
peared in the Hutchinson Herald dated 
March 29, 1957: 

“Taxes! Taxes! Taxes! It seems like 
that's where all of my money goes.” Are you 
one of those people, too? How many people 
gripe about taxes every day. 

Yet, just what would happen if we didn't 
have taxes? For example, if we had no taxes 
there would be no schools, no teachers if 
we did have schools, no roads, no repairs for 
them if we did have roads, no post offices or 
public buildings, no Government officials, no 
President, nor even any Government. If we 
lose all or any of these things we lose all of 
the advantages of democracy in the land, 
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Taxes build the schools and pay the teach- 
ers“ salaries. Therefore, if there were no 
taxes only the rich people would have an edu- 
cation. The poor would have absolutely no 
chance for an education. 

Taxes build the roads that we drive on 
and keep them in repair. These same taxes 
put our Congress in office, provide for the 
President and his Cabinet and all of the 
other Government officials. 

Taxes have just built a new postoffice for 
us here in Sterling, and many other public 
buildings are built in other places by taxes. 

Of course no one likes to pay taxes, but 
when you do pay them, instead of griping 
just remember these things—schools, post 
offices, public officials, and the total of all 
democracy are provided by these taxes. 


Ill-Advised Budget Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
have recently received a letter from the 
Sacramento, Calif., office of the National 
Postal Transport Association which is 
illustrative of the lack of wisdom in 
approaching the problem of Government 
economy. 

Many Members of Congress have been 
voting for wholesale cuts in Government 
services under the cloak of fear of infla- 
tion. It is argued that private spending 
is preferable to Government spending 
because it leads to greater productivity. 
But it is evident that certain types of 
Government spending, such as for needed 
services in health, education, and postal 
services also increase production, per- 
haps even in greater measure. I want 
to emphasize that there are many ways 
to combat inflation—a cut in Govern- 
ment spending is only one approach and 
often not the wisest one. 

When a cut in Government spending is 
effected at the expense of already under- 
paid employees and reduces postal serv- 
ice to individuals and businesses alike, 
then it is time that we consider specific 
needs rather than fall prey to the gen- 
eral slogan of “cut Government spend- 
ing and stop inflation.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that some 
of these ill-advised cuts will be restored 
by the House so that services can be kept 
up, particularly in the Far West where 
our economy is expanding rapidly and, 
therefore, where there are increasing 
needs for Government services in many 
fields. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a part of the letter from the west. 
ern division of the National Postal 3 
port Assoclation: 

NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
Sacramento, Calif., March 25, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. ROOSEVELT: With reference to the 
current action of the Congress relative to the 
proposed budget of the United States for the 
next fiscal year and the steps now being 
taken to reduce the amount as gubmitted by 
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the President, my attention has been drawn 
to the action taken by the House in reduc- 
ing the requested amounts for postal opera- 
tions by 29 millions and for postal trans- 
portation allocations by over 9 millions. 

Last week employees of the postal trans- 
portation service in the San Francisco area 
were recipients of policy orders which appear 
to have a direct relation to the above men- 
tioned action. A copy of the order is en- 
closed, and I have no doubt that similar ac- 
tion likewise will have been taken in other 
areas. 

Certainly economy is indeed a virtue and 
when waste is being eliminated it should be 
commended. However, when that economy 
is effected only at the expense of junior em- 
ployees who are already underpaid, and fur- 
ther by rendering a poorer service to the 
postal patrons, then I question whether it is 
an economy that should be practiced. Per- 
haps, therefore, it would be proper to briefly 
analyze the steps which this order proposes 
will be taken. 

First: Vacancies will not be filled by ap- 
pointment but will be covered by substitutes. 
Our apprentice employees who are classified 
as substitutes have a starting salary rate of 
$3,880 per annum, payable only for service 
actually performed. They may progress by 
annual steps to step 4 at $4,630 per annum. 
In addition, they do not receive the benefit of 
time and one-half for overtime work (that in 
excess of an average of 40 hours per week) as 
do regular employees. Hence, this order will 
restrict these men from receiving promotions 
to the higher steps and from receiving the 
benefit of the overtime law, although they 
will be performing service on a regular basis 
exactly as other clerks who have previously 
been accorded appointment to similar posi- 
tions. 

Second, helper assignments will be blanked 
whenever possible, principally on week ends 
and holidays. This means that when a 
regular clerk in a helper assignment re- 
quests a trip off duty his assignment will 
not be filled by the assignment of a sub- 
stitute, especially on week ends and holl- 
days. It is true that on certain days of the 
week the work load in our mobile units 
(RPO’s and HPO'’s) is somewhat lighter 
than on other days. However, this is gen- 
erally offset by the fact that in the organi- 
zation of the line, the help on those days is 
either reduced or the hours of advance work 
are curtailed. The net result of this proposal 
will be that the remaining members of the 
crew must struggle to absorb the distribu- 
tion which would have been performed by 
the clerk dropping out. Inasmuch as the 
normal work duties have been quite care- 
fully allocated to the various regular mem- 
bers of the crew and hours of duty have been 
set accordingly, this cannot but result in 
a physical hardship on the remaining mem- 
bers of the crew on many occasions. 

The third paragraph indicates that it is 
expected that it will be impossible to per- 
form all customary distribution on such oc- 
casions and hence the supervisor will have to 
designate certain distribution to be elimi- 
nated when necessary on such trips. This 
can only have the effect of delay to some 
mail. 


I would make it clear that I feel the office 
of the District Transportation Manager has 
no alternative to adopting this practice. 
When his working budget is reduced he has 
to cut expenses somewhere, regardless of 
_what it does to the employees and the mails 
involved. May I further add that employees 
should be willing to practice economies and 
I am sure the majority will be agreeable to 
doing so wherever it can be properly done. 

As to the solution, my opinion is that 
nothing less than the amount requested in 
the budget as submitted should be consid- 
ered. As first a clerk for 29 years, and for 
the last 15 years a supervisor, I have 
watched the budget requests for operation of 
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the postal transportation service and I have 
invariably found the asking to be very mod- 
erate. In fact, if satisfactory service is to be 
rendered the postal patrons, the asking 
should frequently have been larger. My per- 
sonal observation regarding the present 
budget is that it makes little provision for 
improved service; and especially in these 
Western States where our population and 
general economy is increasing so rapidly, the 
budget allows for no possibilities for in- 
creased service to care for the natural in- 
creasing needs. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Very sincerely, 
Haroun G. MCKELLIPS, 
Vice Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


High Excise Taxes May Become a Habit 
That’s Hard To Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “High Excise Taxes May Become 
a Habit That’s Hard To Break,” which 
appeared in the March 30, 1957, issue of 
the Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky.: 

Hicu Excise Taxes May Become a HABIT 

THAT'S Harp To BREAK 

The wartime (Korea) high rates of Fed- 
eral excise taxes, which were to expire Mon- 
day, are renewed for 15 months, just in the 
nick of time. A promise made more than 
4 years ago is once again deferred. Every- 
body in Washington, including the tax cut- 
ters and the budget slashers, is wringing his 
hands—but voting to defer. 

They agonize and protest even as they vote. 
They insist that there is an emergency even 
as they make whacking gestures at the Presi- 
dent's $72 billion budget. They promise that 
it will never happen again, though they said 
the same thing in 1954. 

What we are afraid of is that it will not 
only happen again but that the prolonged 
deferment and the ease with which it is 
worked means that it will be frozen into our 
tax system. 

Each deferment seems to us to weaken 


resistance to the old idea that excises could 


be perfected and made general and become 
a permanent feature under their right 
name—a Federal sales tax. 


IT’S PART OF A PICTURE 


The alacrity, the sense of inevitability, 
with which Congress hastens to renew the 
war rates year after year must be judged in 
the framework of the whole tax picture. 
Nobody can have missed the new life which 
has gone into movements to limit the per- 
sonal income tax by law or even by constitu- 
tional amendment. Nobody can help hear- 
ing the stout political assurances that there'll 
be cuts in the income-tax rates before next 
election, with a great scramble between Re- 
publicans and Democrats to get the credit. 

Learned studies are springing up this sea- 
son, like the jonquils, to prove with graphs 
and tables that the excise tax (or call it a 
manufacturer’s sales tax) would be a fine 
thing to take up the slack in Federal revenue. 
We can’t help being suspicious of the way the 
higher tax hangs on. 

There is always the claim of emergency. 
It was like that in the early days of the 
Nation. Alexander Hamilton was strong for 
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the excise tax and the first one was dated 
1791. It was levied on whisky and gave rise 
to an armed rebellion. It also brought ex- 
tinction to the Federalist Party and helped 
along the rise of Jefferson and his general 
ideas, ; 

It came back in a genuine emergency, the 
War of 1812. Then popular feeling stopped 
it in 1817 and it didn't show up again until 
the Civil War with its great costs. It waxed 
and waned since then, rates rising and fall- 
ing as needs or interests demanded, items 
going on the list and coming off. 

Restive under even the low income taxes 
of those days, supporters of Harding and 
Coolidge pressed for a general Federal sales 
tax. Herbert Hoover in 1932 was strong for 
& 2.25 percent manufacturer's sales tax, 
which was a way of generalizing the selec- 
tive excise taxes. 

The present rates, born of the Korean 
emergency, went up sharply in 1951. Con- 
gress put into the law a commitment to 
bring back the major items—liquor, tobacco, 
transportation, luxurles—on April 1, 1954. 
But to do this now would mean a reduc- 
tion of $3.7 billion a year for the Treasury. 
And as budgets had grown progressively 
larger, the reduction was put off, the high 
rates were extended, year after year. This 
came always in the fading hours of March, 
always with a plea of haste and emergency 
to explain why public hearings (and their 
pressures) were not feasible. 

A FEW CONCESSIONS IN 1954 


To be sure, there were a few concessions 
in 1954. The Government takes only 10 
percent of a mink coat’s sale price now, 
where the rate had been 20 percent. The 
same readjustment was made on jewelry. 
toilet articles, and certain clothing. Other 
rates stay high. 

You pay the tax on an odd assortment 
and in a discriminatory selection of goods 
and services. You pay on ballpoint pens 
(or the manufacturers does), on club dues, 
dog-race admissions, refrigerators, and elec- 
tric-light bulbs, just to name a few taxable 
items. You pay on pinball machines and 
playing cards. 7 

Liquor and tobacco still bring almost half 
of the total of some $9.5 billion which the 
excises total every year. Uncle Sam gets 
more from every package of cigarettes than 
does the farmer who grows the tobacco. 
Liquor and tobacco, plus transportation, 
bring In 81 percent of total excise receipts. 
All this is not intended as an argument 
against proper taxes. It is, however, a re- 
flection of worry lest the Federal Govern- 
ment's clinging to excise taxes as an insti- 
tution, the practically automatic renewal of 
the higher rates year after year, foretell a 
captivation with the old idea of a general 
Federal sales tax or manufacturers’ tax and 
thus a further cramping of the area which 
State and local services must look to. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Steg- 
maier Brewing Co., of Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent 
of March 31, 1957, commenting on the 
100th anniversary of the Stegmaier 
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Brewing Co. and its growth and progress 
over the past century: 
SrecMarer’s MARKS Irs 100TH Year 

Just 100 years ago Charles Stegmaier, then 
only 35 but known as a brilliant brewmaster 
since he was 25, founded the Stegmaier Brew- 
ing Co. 

He had a working force of 5 men and 
delivered his product personally, 1 barrel 
at a time, In an express wagon drawn by a 
goat. 

That was, of course, in 1857. 

Now, in 1957, and just when Wyoming 
Valley needs it so badly, the modern, inter- 
nationally known Stegmaier Brewing Co. em- 
Ploys 500. 

And, always a user of our anthracite, the 
firm that once used 10 tons a month now 
burns 200 tons a week. 

No higher praise could be earned by any 
firm—or its product—in these days of fierce 
competition than by its ability merely to 
last 100 years. 

Stegmaler's not only has done this but has 
been able also to show steady, continuous, 
and healthy growth. 

We trust the second 100 years will be as 
good. 


The Terrific Cost of Accidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “The Terriffic Cost of Accidents,” 
which appeared in the March 29, 1957, 
issue of the Breckinridge County Herald- 
News, of Irvington, Ky.: 

THE TERRIFIC Cost or ACCIDENTS 


It is most depressing to read that the 
dollat cost of accidents in this country is 
rising. One reliable estimate puts last year's 
totai cost at the staggering figure of $10 
billion. 

This total includes damages, benefit pay- 
ments, loss of pay, loss of production, doctor 
and hospital bills, with perhaps half of the 
total being chargable to highway mishaps. 
With the heavy travel season just now getting 
underway for 1957, there are those who are 
1 of what this year’s accident toll will 

While some safety officials pin their hopes 
for reducing the motor-vehicle toll to the 
new national highway buliding program, 
Others fear that the increase in the driver 
Population and the number of motor ve- 
hicles on the highways will cause the acci- 
dent figures to climb even higher. 

Motor-vehicie fatalities in 1956 brought 
a record 45,000 life-insurance death claims, 
with payments amounting to approximately 
$97 million. This was 3,000 more claims and 
$7 million more in benefits than was paid 
in the preceding year. 

But, however high the economic and 
human loss from injuries and death from 
Motor-vehicle accidents, the loss from other 
types of accidents has also risen. On-the- 
job accidents cost industry and workers 
about $3,500,000,000 last year, according to 
figures released by the Institute for Safer 
Living of the American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Comany af Boston. Off-the-job ac- 
cidents cost much more—nearly $7,500,000,- 
000 with highway accidents being included 
in both categories. 
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Increased leisure time and higher incomes 
enable more people to travel these days—all 
too often into danger. The fact that so 
many workers seem to sustain more acci- 
dents causing time and production loss while 
away from their jobs than while at work has- 
caused a number of companies to set up saf- 
ety clauses, urging precautions at recrea- 
tion, around the home, and on the road, 

It is both interesting, and alarming, to 
note how the institute's estimate of $10 
billion accident cost, which is termed “a 
total economic loss,” compares with the out- 
look for Federal and State highway construc- 
tion this year, which is expected to cost tax- 
payers $11 billion, but not a “total” cost. 


Compulsory ‘Inspection of Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OFP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us in the House of Representatives 
feel that a mandatory poultry inspection 
law will not adequately protect con- 
sumers and poultry workers unless it 
provides for some form of mandatory 
ante mortem or before-slaughter inspec- 
tion. 

We do not seek a bird-by-bird ante 
mortem inspection. In fact, we believe 
the manner, method and form of such an 
inspection be left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. All we de- 
sire is that the ante mortem inspection 
be made mandatory to assure that the 
Secretary will put some form of it into 
effect. 

I would suggest an observation of each 
flock, coop, or batch at the processing 
plant before slaughter to take out the 
suspect birds. The inspector can look 
at these suspects more closely at a later 
opportune time. But, as I have said, the 
manner of carrying out ante mortem 
inspection should be left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary. 

Ante mortem inspection will safeguard 
the consumer against eating poultry 
which suffers from a number of diseases, 
especially respiratory ones. These dis- 
eases are difficult to detect after slaugh- 
ter. And it will cut down the human 
toll among poultry workers by minimiz- 
ing industrial hazards which have given 
the poultry-processing industry the third 
highest industrial illness rate among 
American manufacturing industries. 

We were gratified when every single 
one of the public health witnesses ap- 
pearing before the Poultry and Egg Sub- 
committee of the Agriculture Committee 
recently testified in favor of mandatory 
ante mortem inspection. This included 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration and the veteri- 
narian in charge of the Department of 
Agriculture's voluntary poultry-inspec- 
tion program, 

The latter witness, Dr. Roy E. Willie, 
chief of the inspection branch, Poultry 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Department of Agriculture, testified after 
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some public health groups twitted the 
Department at Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee hearings for not bringing its tech- 
nical personnel before the committee. 
The public health witnesses said the 
technical staff, the men who knew from 
experience what was necessary for public 
protection, would testify differently than 
the political appointees. And so it was. 

Probably the best account of these de- 
velopments is contained in the leading 
trade paper of the poultry industry, the 
Poultryman. I believe Dr. Willie’s testi- 
mony should leave no doubt in anyone's 
mind that mandatory ante mortem in- 
spection is absolutely essential for an ef- 
fective and meaningful poultry-inspec- 
tion program. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of today’s Recorp the news 
story from the Poultryman of Friday, 
March 15, 1957: 

ANTE MORTEM INSPECTION Issur GETS SPOT- 

LIGHT AT HEARING IN HOUSE; ENFORCEMENT 

Is SIFTED 


WASHINGTON. —Dr. Roy E. Willie, Chief of 
United States Agriculture Department's 
voluntary poultry inspection program, under 
questioning became a star witness for a 
tighter law than his boss wants on compul- 
sory poultry inspection. 

It happened last week at hearings before 
the poultry and egg subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Assistant Secretary Earl Butz had just 
testified that USDA wants a law which will 
permit, but not require, the Department to 
make ante mortem inspection. Butz opposed 
demands of public health, labor, and some 
consumer groups that the law make some 
kind of ante mortem examination mandatory, 
permitting the Secretary to define it. 

Pressed on this controversial point by Rep- 
resentative JohN C. Warts, Democrat, of 
Kentucky, subcommittee chairman, Dr. 
Willie testified: 

“I should say that under a mandatory pro- 
gram we should perform some kind of ante 
mortem inspection on all birds brought into 
the plant.” 

For an effective program, said the inspec- 
tion chieftain, it's necessary to know about 
poultry's health condition before slaughter. 

Dr. Willie emphasized that he was not 
recommending a live bird-by-bird inspection 
(nor would any pending bill require this). 

The law should not spell out the extent, 
type, or method of ante mortem inspection, 
he said, but should permit the Secretary to 
decide these details. (The Department has 
plans for a research project in cooperation 
with veterinary schools and poultry depart- 
ments in several States, to determine such 
questions.) 

Under questioning, Dr. Willle said live 
Inspection at the farm probably would yield 
the greatest advantage, but insisted an ante 
mortem check at the plant would be effective. 
He cautioned that the procedure must take 
into account operating conditions at the 
plant. 

Labor and public health spokesmen—who 
had chided USDA for the fact that no USDA 
veterinarian had testified at the earlier 
Senate hearings—seized Dr. Willie's endorse- 
ment of ante mortem inspection for all birds 
as ammunition for their arsenal. 

INDUSTRY WITNESSES SPEAK 

Industry witnesses though, got in the next 
blow. They chose a direct frontal attack. In 
large numbers, they pressed for less stringent 
inspection provisions than USDA endorses. 

Give us, several industry spokesmen urged 
Congress, a bill which will not tie the Secre- 
tary's hands. Do not spell out in law any re- 
quirement for either ante or post mortem 
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inspection, they said. Science may render 
obsolete and costly the post mortem exam- 
ination of each carcass which USDA now 
thinks should be mandatory, they argued, 
and one should trust the Secretary to require 
whatever inspection is needed to guard 
wholesomeness. 

Dr. Cliff Carpenter, Chicago, president of 
the Institute of American Poultry Industries 
and a veterinarian, took note of Dr. Willie's 
inspection statement: 

“The impression may have been gained by 
this committee,” said Dr. Carpenter, “that 
it would be necessary to have some form of 
ante mortem inspection at all times. We 
do not believe there is a valid basis for such 
a position * * * there Is not even agreement 
on what ante mortem inspection would in- 
clude.” 

WILLIE TESTIMONY CITED 


Hermon L Miller, director of USDA's Poul- 
try Division, which administers the volun- 
tary inspection program, said he thought 
compulsory ante mortem inspection would 
require an additional inspector at each plant, 
though research would have to decide this. 

When their turn came, labor, public 
health, and consumer groups cited Dr. Wil- 
lie’s stand to support their position, and the 
Food and Drug Administration reiterated 
its belief that mandatory ante mortem in- 
spection was essential to fully protect the 
consumer. 

Questions of several committee members. 
however, indicated they were not sold on the 
idea of “directing the Secretary to do some- 
thing we haven't even defined,” as one of 
them put it. 

The House hearings developed other points 
of dispute similar to those which had arisen 
before the Senate Agriculture Committee, 

Examples: 

1. Definition of inspector: Let the Secre- 
tary authorize any person as an inspector, 
said all but one industry witness and official 
USDA spokesmen. 

To handle seasonal needs, etc., USDA 
should be authoritzed to make use of State 
employees, they argued. 

No, sald labor and public health groups. 
Require inspectors to be Federal employees 
to assure freedom from local pressures and 
prevent employment of a processing firm 
worker as that firm’s inspector. Follow the 
example of the red meat inspection program, 
which allows only Federal workers to imprint 
the Federal inspection stamp, they urged. 


STRONG OPPOSITION NOTED 


FDA Deputy Commissioner John Harvey 
said he originally had planned to endorse the 
idea of permitting USDA to use State or local 
governmental employees with no financial 
interest in the processing firm. However, he 
said, he had been surprised to discover that 
this plan was strongly opposed by a number 
of State officials (who had doubts about ac- 
cepting imported poultry so inspected from 
other States). 

Representative CLIFFORD McIntire, Repub- 
lican, of Maine, sponsor of 1 of the 12 poultry 
inspection bilis in the House, indicated that 
he wanted the law to provide for continua- 
tion of such Federal-State poultry inspection 
agreements as now prevail in Maine and 
North Dakota. 

2. New York dressed poultry: A spokesman 
for the National Association of State Public 
Health Veterinarians urged Congress to pro- 
hibit the unsavory practice of permitting in- 
terstate movement of New York dressed poul- 

Dr. Oscar Sussman, Trenton, N. J., said 
he objected to having the Federal inspection 
stamp on poultry “which has had fecal and 
other material dribble over it.” Public health 
spokesmen said most FDA seizures of unfit 
poultry involved the New York dressed 
product. 

Industry groups, however, pleaded for reg- 
ulated interstate movement (between official 
plants) of such poultry. They said it takes 
large volume of poultry to pay for eviscera- 
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tion equipment and that it's most efficient 
to have a central eviscerating plant to serve 
several small dressing plants. 

USDA testified that an outright ban on 
uneviscerated poultry shipments would im- 
pose an unnecessary hardship on the indus- 
TERMINOLOGY CONFUSES WITNESS 

One committee member listened with shock 
to public health attacks on the filthy condi- 
tion of New York dressed poultry. 

After pondering the testimony he finally 
spoke up. 

“Now, what can we do about the awful 
condition of New York poultry?" he wanted 
to know. 

Gently, his colleagues explained that “New 
York dressed” means uneviscerated poultry 
and has nothing to do with New York City 
or State. 

3. Enforcement agency: Industry generally 
took the view that the Agriculture Secretary 
should be permitted to decide what USDA 
agency should enforce the program. Wit- 
nesses let it be known, though, that they 
hoped he would choose the Agricultural 
Market Service, which runs the present pro- 
gram. Inspection and grading should be 
handled by the same agency as complemen- 
tary functions, many said. Labor, public 
health, and some consumer spokesmen urged 
that Congress put the inspection program in 
the Agricultural Research Service, which 
handles the present red meat inspection pro- 


Only one group, National Farmers Union, 
supported the idea of making the Poultry 
Inspection Branch a subordinate part of the 
Red Meat Inspection Division. This idea, 
popular with labor groups last year, has no 
known Senate support this year and very 
little House backing. Almost everyone now 
embraces the idea of a Poultry Inspection 
Division, fully equal in status to the Red 
Meat Inspection Division. 

AT REQUEST OF LOCALITY 

4. Regulation of intrastate poultry ship- 
ments: Industry generally urged that USDA 
be empowered to move into a major consum- 
ing center upon request of the local poultry 
industry. 

Labor and public health spokesmen gen- 
erally pleaded that local governmental au- 
thorities have the right to keep compulsory 
United States Department of Agriculture in- 
spection out of their intrastate areas. 

Chairman Watts said United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s designation of 
cities for compulsory inspection would en- 
able small processors with intrastate ship- 
ments to receive Government-financed in- 
spection, which they might need to compete 
with big processors. 

5. Timing of the law: The Southeastern 
Poultry and Egg Association, of whose mem- 
bers only about one-fourth participate in the 
voluntary inspection program, won support 
from other industry witnesses in its cam- 
paign to delay the law's effective date, 

The Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, which said nothing about the matter 
to the Senate committee, urged the House 
committee not to permit any processor to 
receive Government-financed inspection be- 
fore January 1, 1958, a proposal advanced by 
southern industry witnesses. 

EFFECTIVE DATE SIFTED 


Many bills would instead provide imme- 
diate permissive coverage and mandatory 
coverage on July 1, 1958. 

Southern industry witnesses argued that 
this would put plants without mandatory 
Federal inspection (either because they 
failed to meet sanitation standards or be- 
cause the United States Department of Agri- 
culture didn’t have enough inspectors) at a 
serious disadvantage for too long a period, 
assuming the law is enacted this year. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture favors immediate permissive inspection 
and wants Congress to consider’ delaying 
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mandatory coverage until July 1, 1959, a pro- 
posal that would extend the time lag between 
permissive and compulsory coverage even 
longer. 

6. Punishment of violators: Industry re- 
peated its pleas that violations be exempt 
from punishment unless knowingly com- 
mitted. Public health, labor, FDA and the 
United States Department of Agriculture re- 
jected this as making enforcement difficult— 
and contrary to established procedures under 
the Food and Drug Act. 

Generally speaking, House proceedings 
confirmed the picture which emerged at the 
Senate hearings of the kind of law likely to 
result. (Editor’s Note: See the March 8 issue 
of The Poultryman for detailed analysis.) 

At House hearings the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture raised mild objec- 
tions to granting to game birds the exemp- 
tion sought by game breeders, placing this 
proposed exemption in more doubt than first 
appeared. 

SOLONS AT WORK 


As the Poultryman went to press this week, 
the Senate Agriculture Committee continued 
work on its draft of a poultry-inspection 
bill; and House committeemen planned to 
listen to views of other Congressmen on the 
subject, In addition to witnesses mentioned 
above, oral or written testimony was re- 
ceived by the House committee from many 
others, including: $ 

Wallace Jerome, Wisconsin Turkey Federa- 
tion, Barron; Chester Housh, National Tur- 
key Federation, Elkton, Va.; Robert Parks, 
American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
Altoona, Pa.; Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council, Trenton, 
N. J.; J. C. Kumpe, Southwestern Poultry 
& Egg Association, Bentonville, Ark. 

Albert R. Gibson, Georgia Poultry Federa- 
tion, Gainesville; Charles D. Hawks, Arkansas 


Poultry Federation, Little Rock; Paul G. 


Thomas, South Carolina Turkey Federation, 
Sumter; W. L. Walsh, Alabama Poultry In- 
dustries Association, Montgomery; L. R. Ab- 
bott, Kentucky Poultry Federation, Sterling; 
J. Paul Wiliams, Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Association, Richmond, Va. 

John A, Winfield, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh; Clayton Os- 
good, department of agriculture, Augusta, 
Me.; Thomas J. Mullins, secretary, legislative 
poultry interim committee, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Dr. Aaron Haskin, health officer, Newark, 
N. J; Miss Ella Best, American Nurses As- 
sociation, New York City; S. W. Barker, di- 
rector, poultry department, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen (AFI 
CIO); Dr. Max Hibbard, conference of pub- 
lic health veterinarians, Richmond, Va; 
Henry E. Kingman, Jr., American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Chicago; George D. 
Riley, AFL-CIO legislative representative; 
Mrs. J. A. Booras, Housewives United, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. Genevieve Oslund, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Matt Triggs, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Reuben Johnson, National Farmers 
Union; Joseph O. Parker, National Grange; 
John J. Riggle, National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives; and Martin L. Livney, Ameri- 
can Poultry Farmers Association. 


Food Surplus Will Not Be Long With Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 
IN THE 5 REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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ORD, I would like to include an editorial 
by Mr. Rolland Jacquart, publisher of the 
Haskell Monitor-Chief, Sublette, Kans., 
appearing in the March 25 issue of that 
Paper: 

Take a good look at our food surplus, be- 
Cause what with the soll bank, acreage re- 
Serve, subdivisions, shopping centers, mili- 
tary installations, it will be a long, long time 
before our agricultural ingenuity will over- 
take again our nourishment requirements. 
What was an economic handicap only a day 
or so ago has ceased to be a worry inspirer, 
and tomorrow might be the object of fond 
remembrance. 

Perthanent retirement of cropland alone is 
enough to make us wonder if technology can 
compensate for reduced acres. Each year 
an estimated 1.1 million acres of American 
land goes out of crop use and into suburbs, 
industrial sites, airports, highways, and the 
like, A building magazine, Architectural 
Forum, warns that population and food-pro- 
ducing land will come into delicate balance 
in the early 1960's at the present rate con- 
struction is dotting the countryside. 

There probably will not come a time In our 
or the next generation when consideration 
will be given to increasing farmland by re- 
moving improvements, but such an opposite 
to our present food surplus is not a future 
fantasy, There is no prospect of a letup in 
the spreading of suburbs or of highway build- 
ing. In the next few years a million presently 
farmed acres will be commandeered for 
highways. 

Cities expand. Winds rake the high plains. 
Drought lingers. Population increases. Mil- 
lions of crop-acres lie fallow. There is only 
One way for food surpluses to go, and that’s 
away. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
, I include the following letter: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, April 1, 1957. 
Mr. Jack A. HAYES, 
Secretary, the State Bar of California, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dran Mg. Hares: I have your letter of 
March 25, 1957, concerning a hearing con- 
ducted by a subcommittee of the Committee 
On Un-American Activities at Los Angeles. 

In stating your criticism of the manner 
in which the hearing was conducted, you 
Overlook the fact thet the hearing was not a 
trial, Every witness and his counsel are fa- 
miliar with the rules of the committee. 
These rules are the rules governing the con- 
duct of congressional committees. 

In view of the fact that you have seen fit 
to go into the subject of the conduct of con- 
gressional investigations, I respectfully sug- 
gest that you give consideration to the advis- 
ability of disqualifying members of the bar 
who are also Communists from appearing as 
counsel for witnesses. Frequently these 
Communist lawyers prevail upon witnesses, 
who otherwise cooperate with our committee, 
to invoke the fifth amendment. 

Incidentally, it is difficult for me to under- 
stand how you could haye made an objective 
Study of the hearings in Los Angeles with- 
Out observing the insolent, contemptuous 
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and reprehensible conduct of counsel, both 
while their clients were testifying and while 
waiting to be called. It is unfortunate that 
you did not get a full picture of what oc- 
curred before making your statement criti- 
cizing the subcommittee. 
Very truly yours, 
Francis E. WALTER, Chairman. 


A Question Still To Be Faced: Civilian 
Defense in Nuclear War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial entitled “A Ques- 
tion Still To Be Faced: Civilian Defense 
in Nuclear War,” which appeared in the 
March 31, 1957, issue of the Courier- 
Journal, of Louisville, Ky.: 

A Qvestion STILL To Be Facep: CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE IN NUCLEAR Wan 

If an H-bomb warning sounded 5 minutes 
from now, what would you do—dive for the 
cellar, or dash out of town? 

That simple question and the answers it 
evokes have plagued Washington for years. 
Under Democrats and Republicans alike, 
Washington alternately has frightened the 
wits out of most of us and reassured us that 
though the possibilities of nuclear attack are 
awesome, the military and a good civil de- 
fense program might save enough of us to 
carry on. The Eisenhower administration 
alone has poured some $300 million into 
civil defense since 1953. Last year Congress 
allowed $93.6 million for civil defense, and 
this year the administration asked for $130 
million. 

The House, however, whacked this budget 
request to only $39.3 millions. Administra- 
tion critics said this was a nonconfidence 
vote in Val Peterson's Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration and its emphasis on the concept of 
evacuation as opposed to the bomb-shelter 
concept. 

SHALL WE STOP TRYING? 

Actually Mr. Peterson has endorsed both 
concepts. And certainly few can argue with 
his grim belief that the only sure way to 
survive nuclear attack is just not to be any- 
where near when the bombs begin to fall. 
Mr. Peterson himself has been in the van- 
guard of those gloomily assuring us that 
we have made no adequate preparation for 
civil defense. 

The House vote actually seems to endorse 
Peterson’s own gloom and carry it one step 
further—to the conclusion that we might as 
well stop trying. This is a widespread idea 
among ordinary citizens who have witnessed 
the test proof of how impossible it is to 
evacuate large cities on short notice and who 
can't be bothered with building bomb shel- 
ters when the Atomic Energy Commission 
assures them that one H-bomb can bring 
death to an area the size of New Jersey. 

But it is hardly the way for legislators to 
run away from a monumental problem. It 
is a problem confounded, as the New York 
Times observed 2 years ago, by confusion, 
lack of leadership, inadequate information, 
and public apathy. But none of these can 
obscure the fact that some day the very sur- 
vival of the Nation may depend on the effec- 
tiveness of its civil-defense program. 

What we do know is that evacuation will 
work in some areas to some degree, that well- 
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equipped bomb shelters will save some lives, 
that first aid promptly rendered will save 
more, that special preparations can mini- 
mize all aspects of nuclear disaster save death 
itself, that a huge organization and billions 
of dollars are needed to develop these things 
for the Nation as long as the threat of 
nuclear warfare hangs over us. 

The Civil Defense Act of 1950 and its 
amendments haven’t much more than begun 
on this problem. For one thing, the act 
places primary responsibility for civil de- 
fense on States and localities and requires 
them to match Federal funds—and the finan- 
cial burden, unlightened by adequate leader- 
ship in Washington, has given us not so 
much a program as one huge yawn of fatal- 
istic apathy. 

DEATH WOULD BE CHEAPER 


Death would indeed be cheaper for us all. 
Mass shelters of the type talked about by the 
Eisenhower administration might cost as 
much as $40 billion. An H-bomb warning 
system alone—for civil-defense purposes 
would cost some $700 million. Mass evacua- 
tion test and training, much less the real 
thing, could use up billions more. Mean- 
time the bombs get bigger and better, and by 
1960, our own scieritists reassure us, inter- 
continental missiles will be whizzing across 
whole oceans in a matter of minutes. 

That's what we know from what they tell 
us in Washington. But what we aren't get- 
ting from Washington is any firm answer to 
this question: Is the Federal Government 
ever going to face this problem realistically? 
Or is it going to shrug it off with a token 
program, such as the House endorses, and 
continue to justify the public yawn? 

Somewhere between the White House and 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Na- 
tional Security Council someone ought to 
have the convincing answers, one way or the 
other. If they're never given, few voters can 
blame the House for thinking that spending 
money on an admittedly ineffective program 
is hardly worth quibbling about. 


The Talented Miss Annette Evans of 
Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following feature ar- 
ticle written by Libby Brennan, society 
editor, Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independ- 
ent of March 31, 1957, in which she out- 
lines the talents of Miss Annette Evans 
and the contributions which she has 
made to the cultural and educational life 
of the Greater Wilkes-Barre area: 

The first time we saw Miss Annette Evans 
was in the living room of her home on West 
River Street in the summer of 1941. The 
picture of the woman was indelibly burned 
into our memory and to this day It is closely 
associated with her. It was early afternoon 
when we met her sitting poised and gracious , 
on a settee. She wore a lavender dress and 
had a matching scart tied around her gray 
hair. 

My father and I had made the visit to 
discuss with her my college education. As 
a teenager, I was completely fascinated by 
her appearance and manner. She talked 
in a beautifully modulated voice and seemed 
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to understand all the perplexing problems 
that were taxing the mind of a child trying 
to make a monumental decision. 

After she had thoroughly explained and 
answered the barrage of questions we put to 
her, she began to tell us of her background 
and interest. 

RELATED MANY TALES 


As we sat there, she explained to us that 
her ancestors had been among the early 
Connecticut citizens who settled the valley. 
She told us wonderful taies of how the gal- 
lant frontier women lived and struggied in 
this turbulent territory during the Indian 
seige. ‘The tales seemed to flow and included 
many stories that her grandmother had told 
her. It was a wonderful afternoon and in- 
culcated in us a tremendous desire to know 
more of the fabulous history of the commu- 
nity in which we live. 

Now, quite a few years later, we have 
learned that Miss Evans will share her life- 
time of research and study with many when 
she lectures at the last of the series of fron- 
tier history gatherings at the Wyoming His- 
torical Society tomorrow night at 8. 

Today, just as lovely and interesting as she 
was on that warm June afternoon a number 
of years ago, she still enjoys discussing local 


“No one made any great effort to keep ac- 
counts of the part women played in local 
history during the 18th century,” she said, 
“However, there are some excellent accounts 
of particular women who played a vital role 
during and prior to the days of the American 
Revolution. 

“Tomorrow night we will talk of these pio- 
meer women and attempt to convey their 
strength, courage, and stamina under the 
hazardous condition in which they lived,” 
Miss Evans said. 


DEVOTED TO THE ARTS 


She will accomplish that aim we are cer- 
tain. For Annette Evans has done more to 
nurture and develop historical and cultural 
interests in Wyoming Valley than any other 
woman. 

Her life has been devoted to the arts. Her 
early education was secured at the Wilkes- 
Barre Institute, after which she was gradu- 
ated from Byrn Mawr College. She is one 
of the founders of the Little Theater of 
Wilkes-Barre and the Wyoming Valley Phil- 
harmonic. She is a trustee of Wilkes College 
and the Wyoming Valley Community Con- 
cert Association. It was she who initiated 
the Fine Arts Festival for the Sesquicenten- 
nial and brought the Catlin Art Exhibit of 
Indian paintings for Wilkes College. She 
is currently chairman of the Wyoming Val- 
ley United Nations Committee. 

In her dedication to foster culture in- 
terests, she lectures to various groups, giving 
the nominal lecture fee to the Wilkes College 
scholarship fund. She is a devoted trustee 
of Wilkes College and enthusiastic about 
every advancement and stride made by the 
local coeducational institution. 


FITTING CLIMAX 


When Richmond Williams, director of the 
Wyoming Historical Society, announced that 
Miss Evans would lecture, he said: "We feel 
at the society, that the appearance of Miss 
Evans to lecture on Frontier Women is a 
fitting climax for a very successful series. 
To date, we have had over 500 persons attend 
the first 5 lectures and even the response 
to the drive for members for the society has 
met with more than anticipated success, 
We have 37 new memberships already.” 

After hearing Miss Evans lecture tomor- 
row we are sure that number will be at least 
doubled. 

Every youngster has one person she con- 
siders her ideal. Ours was Miss Annette 
Evans and we have never been disappointed 
in our choice, 
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Fair Labor Standards Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article entitled “Fair 
Labor Standards,” written by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor George G. Higgins, 
director of the social action department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. The article appeared in the 
Messenger, official publication of the 
Catholic diocese of Belleville, III., March 
27, 1957. 

The article follows: 

Fam LABOR STANDARDS 


(By Msgr. George @. Higgins, director, social 
action department, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference) 

Congress is now considering extension of 
the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Hearings are in progress in the Senate on 
S. 1267, introduced by Senators Morse, MUR- 
RAY, NEELY, and McNamara, and in the House 
on a similar bill, H. R. 4575, introduced by 
Congressman AUGUSTINE KELLEY of Penn- 
sylvania. In addition, Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell has presented an administration- 
backed proposal. These bills and the Secre- 
tary’s proposals all seek to bring the benefits 
of the wage-and-hour law to more employees, 

The FLSA, enacted in 1938, has remained 
virtually unchanged except for periodic ad- 
justments in the minimum wage to conform 
with the cost-of-living index. It provided a 
minimum wage and time and one-half for 
hours over 40 in a workweek. However, at 
that time Congress believed that conditions 
then present justified covering only a portion 
of employees who needed protection. As a 
result, the full powers of Congress over inter- 
state commerce were not exercised. Further- 
more, many exemptions were placed in the 
act, removing additional large numbers of 
employees from the act's protection because, 
it was claimed, they were employed in so- 
called sick industries. 

The present act covers about 25 million 
employees. An almost equal number re- 
mains outside of its protection. Thus, the 
original act fell far short of the policy de- 
clared in section 2—to eliminate the exist- 
ence in industry * * * of labor conditions 
detrimental to the maintenance of the mini- 
mum standard of living necessary for health, 
efficiency, and general well-being of workers. 
It-is of significance that, for the most part, 
those remaining outside of the act are re- 
ceiving low wages and working long hours. 

The problem then is whether under to- 
day's conditions there is any longer any eco- 
nomical or practical need for denying mini- 
mum wage and hour standards to the sev- 
eral millions of employees not covered under 
the terms of the existing law. In our opin- 
jon, there. is not. For that reason, we 
strongly favor the enactment of the Morse- 
Kelley bill. 

The Morse-Kelley bill tackles the problem 
in two ways: (1) By amending the coverage 
provisions to include activities which affect 
commerce; (2) by limiting or entirely elimi- 
nating certain of the exemptions. It is esti- 
mated that the Morse-Kelley bill would bring 
wage and overtime benefits to approximately 
9 million employees. 

Those who oppose the Morse-Kelley bill 
argue that changes in the act to provide 
minimum wage and hour standards to any 
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number of new employees would be infia- 
tionary, interfere with States rights. cause 
business to go bankrupt, curtail employment, 
be difficult to enforce. 

In answer to this, the proponents of ex- 
panded coverage point out that all of these 
arguments were made at the time the law 
was originally enacted, but that none of 
the dire consequences resulted. It is sug- 
gested that if industry could. conform in 
1938, it could easily do so in 1956. 

As a matter of fact, the major part of 
industry is already conforming either be- 
cause of the Fair Labor Standards Act, or 
because they voluntarily adopted fair stand- 
ards, or because they operate under collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, The vast bulk 
of employers in the United States now pay 
$1 per hour and recognize the 40-hour week. 
So, except for some unusual circumstance, 
it would seem that the maintenance of 
such minimum standards would not consti- 
tute a crippling burden. 

Finally, the argument in favor of having 
the States handle this type of legislation 
is meaningless for all practical purposes. 
Despite discussions of minimum wage and 
maximum hour legislation over the past 40 
years State action has been incomplete and 
inadequate. 

Nineteen States have no minimum wage 
legislation. Only eight States have mini- 
mum wages for men. Only 1 State has 
as much as $1 an hour as a statutory wage. 
It is obvious then that meaningful legis- 
lation must come at the Federal level. 


A Realistic No-Strike Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, March 29, 1957, I introduced 
H. R. 6468, to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act which would remove the 
exemption now enjoyed by nonprofit 
hospitals from the provisions of the law. 
The following editorial and article re- 
printed from the American Journal of 
Nursing present adequate justification 
for this amendment. I respectfully 
urge the careful and sympathetic atten- 
tion of my colleagues to these state- 
ments. 

The editorial and article follow: 

[From the American Journal of Nursing of 
September 1951] 
A REALISTIC No-Srrike POLICY 


The rising emergency of national defense 
and the unfilled needs of the country for 
nursing service are creating a multiplicity of 
problems for both the employers of nurses 
and the nurses themselves, In this tense sit- 
uation, the American Nurses’ Association re- 
ceives from time to time reports of strikes 
among professional nurses. Needless to say, 
there is always great consternation among all 
concerned when nurses resort to such ex- 
treme action in a critical period, and fear 
and bitterness result. 

The argument here will be neither for nor 
against such action except to state one ines- 
capable fact. For the nurse, there exists 
when has been called by other groups the 
“doctrine of personal responsibility.” This 
means that any deliberate action on her part 
which places the life of a patient in danger 
can never be condoned by placing the blame 
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elsewhere. This is a cardinal principle on 
which the welfare of the entire profession 
depends and on which the so-called no-strike 
Policy of the American Nurses’ Association 
is based, 

What, then, drives nurses into threaten- 
ing to use the strike weapon? This is an 
inviting question for study because nurses 
are generally considered to be a very con- 
servative group of people. There is no 
mystery about it, however. In most in- 
stances the nurses are meeting an uncom- 
promising, militant attitude on the part of 
the employer by adopting similar militant 
attitudes after all other methods available to 
them for solving their problems have failed. 

In the emotional atmosphere which pre- 
valls there is confusion and conflict and a 
wide variety of opinions so that the real 
problems are often obscured to the casual ob- 
server. It is a matter of common knowledge, 
however, that these critical issues have 
arisen among groups of nurses where per- 
sonnel administration is inadequate, where 
needs for security, status, and recognition 
are not being met, and where nurses have 
come to feel that their professional future 
is uncertain. In this present troubled world 
of ours, conflict in employment situations is 
doubtless inevitable and we cannot always 
hope for an ideal solution. But conflict 
can be constructive. It is through the clash 
of ideas that new understandings and new 
principles for action eventually emerge. The 
road to agreement is through the delibera- 
tion and discussion of differences in a demo- 
cratic climate in which the controlling pur- 
pose is to seek the truth and to reach a 
Solution acceptable to all concerned. In the 
employment situation an indispensable ele- 
Ment in this process is the existence of 
sound employer-employee relationships. 
Such relationships are conspicuously absent 
in those situations in which nurses threaten 
to strike. 

The no-strike policy of the American 
Nurses’ Association, formally adopted by the 
1950 house of delegates at the San Fran- 
cisco convention, reads: 

“In recognition of the fact that the nursing 
profession and employers of nurses share 
responsibility for provision of adequate nurs- 
ing service to the public, the American 
Nurses’ Association, in conducting its eco- 
nomic security program (1) reaffirms pro- 
fessional nurses voluntary relinquishment of 
the exercise of the right to strike and of the 
use of any other measures wherever they 
“may be inconsistent with the professional 
nurses’ responsibilities to patients; and (2) 
reaffirms its conviction that this voluntary 
relinquishment of measures ordinarily avail- 
able to employees in their efforts to improve 
working conditions imposes on employers an 
increased obligation to recognize and deal 
justly with nurses through their authorized 
representatives in all matters affecting their 
employment conditions.” 

This no-strike policy was never intended 
to be just a fine sounding phrase existing 
in a vacuum, It carries a moral obligation 
for both State nurses associations and em- 
ployers, which is frequently misunderstood 
or forgotten. First, this policy imposes the 
obligation on State nurses associations to 
pursue vigorously the establishment of eco- 
nomic security programs by which satisfac- 
tory working conditions can be gained for 
their members. Second, and equally impor- 
tant, it imposes the obligation on employers 
to recognize and negotiate, in good faith, 
with nurses through their authorized repre- 
sentatives regarding the terms of their em- 
ployment conditions, if this is the procedure 
which the nurses desire. The very concept 
of the constructive use of conflict, as men- 
tioned here, implies that the employers and 
the nurses meet on a basis of equality to in- 
sure joint consideration and settlement of 
the issues involved. If this condition is to 
be fulfilled, nurses must have available to 
them the necessary machinery, including 
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personnel, financial resources, and expert 
counsel, 

The economic-security program of the 
American Nurses’ Association needs the ethi- 
cal strength of the no-strike policy. But we 
must be realistic—without an active, dy- 
namic program that policy is meaningless. 
Society will not automatically and without 
thought move ahead to provide the means 
which will insure adequate employment 
standards for nurses. Organized nursing 
must keep constantly at the job of working 
out the principles and the methods for at- 
taining the desired goal. If we fail and if 
the present strike movement gains momen- 
tum, then, indeed, will all members of the 
nursing profession understand only too well 
these famous words of John Donne: 

“And therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee." (Mrs. 
Elizabeth K. Porter, R. N., president, Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association.) 


From the American Journal of Nursing of 
December 1956] 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT AND THE NURSE 
(By William C. Scott and Donald W. Smith) 


On July 5, 1935, the President signed into 
law a bill which became known unofficially 
as the Wagner Act and officially as the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. This was the 
first comprehensive labor-relations act 
adopted by Congress, although a great deal 
of labor legislation had been previously 
placed on the statute books from time to 
time! The precursor of the Wagner Act 
Was section 7 (a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (NIRA), which had been 
adopted to combat the depression of the 
early thirties.” 2 

In order to understand clearly the basis 
on which Federal labor legislation rests, we 
must refer to the Constitution. The Fed- 
eral Government, at least in theory, is a 
government of limited powers, authority for 
which must be found within the four cor- 
ners of the Constitution, or be reasonably 
implied therefrom. The power to regulate 
labor relations (employer-employee rela- 
tions) is found in the so-called commerce 
clause which reads: 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian 
Tribes“ (art. I, sec. 8). 

This apparently simple clause has probably 
resulted in more litigation and has spawned 
more judicial decisions than all the rest of 
the Constitution put together. Suffice it to 
say, however, that the power of Congress over 
commerce which is interstate in nature has 
been broadened considerably since the early 
decisions, and a lawyer would be bold, in- 
deed, if he attempted to be categorical. Con- 
gress has been held to have the power to reg- 
ulate not only interstate commerce but mat- 
ters affecting such commerce. In our com- 
plex economic society it can readily be seen to 
what extent the power may be expanded. 
However, there are limits, even to the powers 
conferred under the commerce clause, and 
there are still categories of employers and 
employees not touched by these congres- 
sional powers, 

THE WAGNER ACT 

The underlying theory of the Wagner Act 
was that industrial disputes were caused or 
prolonged (and interstate commerce adverse- 
ly affected) by the refusal of employers to 
bargain with unions or other organizations 
representing their employees. The act, there- 


fore, required employers to bargain collec- 


tively with duly constituted representatives 
of their employees; made a refusal to do so 
an unfair labor practice; and set up machin- 
ery for the conduct of elections by employees 
for the purpose of choosing their bargaining 
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representative. It also created a National 
Labor Relations Board to investigate charges 
of unfair labor practices and to compel the 
discontinuance of such practices, as well as to 
conduct elections in cases concerning repre- 
sentation and to certify the organization 
which represented the majority of the em- 
ployees in a bargaining unit. 

One of the principal objectives behind the 
prohibition of unfair labor practices was to 
protect employees in their right to organize 
and to negotiate, and to assure this, dis- 
crimination by employers against employees 
who sought to exercise these rights was 
banned. This meant that employers could 
not wrongfully discharge or discipline such 
employees or otherwise prevent their activi- 
ties. No exemptions were granted in the 
Wagner Act to nonprofit hospitals, as such, 
nor were profesisonal employees given any 
special consideration with respect to the 
choice of their representatives. 

Various explanations can be advanced for 
the deficiencies of the original Wagner Act. 
One is that it was designed to do a partic- 
ular thing only, and that it was not intended 
to be a complete industrial code. Some of 
its supporters insisted that it should stop 
there, whereas those who supported its 
amendment saw no reason why it could not 
be modified and expanded. Another expla- 
nation is that it was the first piece of legis- 
lation in the field, and that its faults were 
revealed by subsequent experience. Some 
critics found fault primarily with the admin- 
istration of the law. Of course, there were 
also many who felt that the Wagner Act was 
perfectly satisfactory just as it was. 

TAFT-HARTLEY, THE LAW TODAY 


In 1947 the 80th Congress passed the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
popularly known as the Taft-Hartley Act. 
This act remains the law today. Prior to its 
enactment, extended hearings were held, and 
many professional organizations, including 
the American Nurses’ Association, submitted 
testimony. 


A large part of the Taft- ley Act is de- 
voted to amending the old Wagner Act. 
These amendments may be divided into three 
categories: (1) Labor organizations as well 
as employers were required to bargain in 
good faith and were forbidden to commit 
unfair labor practices, thus making the act 
a two-way street; (2) various details of the 
old act or its administration which were con- 
sidered inequitable were changed, such as the 
practice of runoff elections, which were re- 
quired to be held between the two highest 
choices in the original election; (3) and new 
types of elections were authorized, such as 
elections to authorize union shops (later re- 
pealed) and decertification elections where 
unions had lost their majorities among the 
employees. The act also prohibited closed- 
shop agreements, permitted the States to 
outlaw union-shop agreements, removed su- 
pervisory employees from the coverage of 
both the Federal and State labor-relations 
laws, and made many other changes too 
numerous to mention. 

The foregoing summary indicates some of 
the large economic and political issues in- 
volved in the enactment of the Wagner Act, 
its administration, and its amendments by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It also indicates how 
easy it would be to lose in the shuffle the 
interests of a relatively small professional 
group, such as nurses, who are not industrial 
employees in the ordinary sense at all. Par- 
ticularly under the Wagner Act, any effect 
upon the nursing profession must be re- 
garded as a byproduct and not as one of the 
goals desired or even envisaged by the Mem- 
bers of Congress in 1935. In the case of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the applicable language is 
more specific, but, even so, the impact of the 
act upon nurses cannot be considered one 
of the principal objects in the minds of those 
who debated or voted upon the measure in 
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1947. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Taft-Hartley Act emerged with one provision 
unfavorable to nurses and one provision 
favorable to the profession. 

THE EXEMPTION OF NONPROFIT HOSPITALS 

As stated earlier, Congress passed the orig- 
inal Wagner Act in exercising its authority 
over commerce between the States and with- 
in the District of Columbia. No specific ex- 
emption was given to nonprofit hospitals, 
and insofar as they were concerned, the im- 
portant question was whether they were en- 
gaged in such commerce. In 1944, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia held that a charitable hos. 
pital in Washington, D. C., was engaged in 
commerce within the District. The Supreme 
Court refused to review this decision, thus 
letting it stand. It can, therefore, be argued 
that since such a hospital is in commerce, it 
may, if the particular facts of a case warrant, 
be said to be in interstate commerce, or at 
least may be said to affect such commerce. 
The fact that Congress specifically exempted 
nonprofit hospitals may be regarded as some 
legislative recognition that such hospitals 
would be within the provisions of the act but 
for such exemption. 

It is significant to note that the Taft- 
Hartley Act, as originally introduced into 
Congress, contained no reference to non- 
profit hospitals. Nowhere in the extended 
hearings before the House and Senate com- 
mittees was reference made to the subject. 
During debate in the Senate, however, an 
amendment was offered from the floor and 
adopted with practically no debate, which re- 
vised the definition of covered employers to 
exclude any corporation or association oper- 
ating a hospital, if no part of the net earn- 
ings inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. The effect of this 
language was to overrule the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals and to place non- 
profit hospitals in a separate category from 
all other private employers, whether profit- 
making or nonprofit.’ 

It is impossible to justify this discrimina- 
tory amendment. Congress cannot have 
seriously believed that no disputes ever arise 
in nonprofit hospitals. Salaries, hours, over- 
time, and such are certainly as great a prob- 
lem there as in industrial establishments— 
perhaps more so, because of outdated prac- 
tices and attitudes. 

If, then, such disputes exist, can Congress 
be deemed to have considered it unimportant 
that they be resolved in an orderly fashion? 
The necessity of continued operation of the 
hospitals belies any such argument. It may 
be urged that Congress felt that collective 
bargaining in nonprofit hospitals would 
lead to strikes, picketing, and violence. But 
such a conclusion would be contrary to the 
whole theory of the act that orderly col- 
lective bargaining reduces the number and 
duration of strikes. Moreover, collective bar- 
gaining and strikes do not necessarily go to- 
gether, as the nursing profession has shown 
by endorsing the former and renouncing the 
latter. Besides, Congress could have forbid- 
den the undesirable conduct, or denied rights 
under the act to employees who engaged in 
such conduct. Finally, what conceivable 
reason was there for singling out nonprofit 
hospitals from all other nonprofit employers, 
who presumably belong under the act? 

One is reluctantly driven to attribute to 
Congress an uninformed unwillingness to 
think of hospitals in connection with labor 
disputes, as if a legislature were so horrified 
at the thought of children contracting polio 
that it would exclude them from a bill for 
the distribution of serum, instead of granting 
them priority under the inoculation program, 

b ANA EFFORTS FOR REPEAL 


As soon as this exemption was placed on 
the statute books, the ANA began its efforts 
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to secure its repeal. In virtually every Con- 
gress since, amendments to this end have 
been introduced. However, except in 1949, 
when a bill passed the Senate, no such 
amendment has reached a vote. The nurses 
represent only a small segment of the em- 
ployees covered by the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
until it comes up for comprehensive amend- 
ments it is dificult to. make headway. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in 
the one serious move which Congress made 
to amend the act, the ANA was successful. 
In 1949, S. 249 was introduced by Senator 
Tuomas of Utah. The Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare reported out two 
bills—a majority, Democratic, bill and a 
minority, Republican, bill. Interestingly, 
the minority report was presented by Senator 
Taft himself. In keeping with its constant 
efforts to strike the discriminatory exemp- 
tion from the act, the ANA presented testi- 
mony before the committee, and its repre- 
sentatives personally interviewed many in- 
fiuential Senators of both parties. This very 
considerable amount of time and effort spent 
by the ANA brought gratifying results. Both 
bills, as well as the bill that finally passed the 
Senate, would have repealed the exemption 
of nonprofit hospitals—they would have 
brought such hospitals under the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended. But un- 
fortunately the House of Representatives 
failed to take action, and the entire bill died 
with the adjournment of the 81st Congress. 

Both before and after the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley Act—but especially since 
that date— the National Labor Relations 
Board, through its own rules, has limited 
the exercise of its jurisdiction by refusing to 
consider cases in which the impact of the 
industrial dispute was considered too slight 
to warrant the burden upon the limited 
funds and personnel of the Board. In recent 
years the Board has laid down definite cri- 
teria in terms of dollar volume of interstate 
purchases or sales which will subject an em- 
ployer to the exercise of the Board's juris- 
diction. Also, in a number of cases such as 
universities, the Board has refused to take 
jurisdiction of nonprofit organizations as 
such. 

The question may sometimes be asked 
whether the statutory exemption of nonprofit 
hospitals is important to nurses, since the 
Board probably would not exercise its juris- 
diction over them even if the law were 
amended to remove the exemption. In our 
opinion, the amendment of the existing law 
is still vitally important for the following 
reasons: 

1. The exemption remains as a pattern for 
State legislation, which is often modeled on 
acts of Congress. 

2. The exemption has been cited by State 
courts as a declaration of desirable public 
policy in interpreting State laws which did 
not specifically include or exclude nonprofit 
hospitals. 

3. Hospitals have cited the exemption as 
an excuse for refusing to deal with their 
employees’ representatives. Sometimes the 
hospitals refer to the exemption as a declara- 
tion of policy that such hospitals should not 
engage in collective bargaining, a theory 
which was expressly denied when it was 
stated on the floor of the Senate that the 
objective of the amendment was merely to 
relieve them from the necessity of appearing 
before the Labor Relations Board and from 
the danger of strikes. At other times hos- 
pitals seem to regard the exemption as the 
equivalent of an outright prohibition of col- 
lective bargaining. Of course, it is no such 
thing. Voluntary collective agreements be- 
tween nonprofit hospitals and their em- 
ployees are, and have always been, permis- 
sible and, when made, enforceable, 

4. The present limitation on the exercise 
of the board’s jurisdiction over nonprofit 
organizations in general is a voluntary ad- 
ministrative act on the part of the board. 
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At some future time, the board may and 
possibly will change its policy. If and when 
that occurs, nurses in nonprofit hospitals 
should receive the benefits of the act imme- 
diately and should not have to incur a fur- 
ther delay until the statutory exemption 
can be repealed. 

5. The exemption is an affront to the 
nursing profession and an unwarranted dis- 
crimination against them. It takes from the 
great majority of nurses. the employees’ 
rights that are given to practically every 
other employee group. It should and must 
be removed. 

REPRESENTATION OF PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Although nonprofit hospitals employ a 
substantial majority of practicing nurses, 
they by no means employ all of them. 
Nurses who work for proprietary hospitals, 
in industry, or in other covered employment 
still receive the benefits of the National 
Labor Relations Act. They should, there- 
fore, be familiar with the nature and sig- 
nificance of the provisions of section 9 (b) 
of the act relating to professional employees. 

Under the original Wagner Act, the posi- 
tion of professional employes before the 
board was extremely precarious. In the 
first place, such employees had no statutory 
status; their treatment depended entirely 
upon the discretion of the board. In the 
second place, while the board sometimes 
placed professional employees in separate 
units, it frequently lumped them together 
with nonprofessional employees so that they 
were outnumbered and outvoted, with the 
result that they were represented by non- 
professional organizations. 

The Taft-Hartley Act amended the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to correct this 
situation. Acting on the testimony of the 
American Nurses’ Association and the na- 
tional organizations of other professions, 
Congress wrote into section 9 (b) the pro- 
viso that— 

“The Board shall not decide that any unit 
is appropriate * * * if such unit includes 
both professional employees and employees 
who are not professional employees unless 
a majority of such professional employees 
vote for inclusion in such unit.” 

This provision, in effect, recognized that 
one of the functions of a professional or- 
ganization is to represent its membership in 
dealing with employers, and granted to such 
employees the right to choose their own 
organization as their representative. Its 
importance for professional employees can 
scarcely be exaggerated. 

In 1949 the Senate was considering the 
proposed repeal of this provision: Senator 
Taft, in his minority report, urged the re- 
tention of the provision, as follows: 

“An amendment securing the right of pro- 
fessional employees to separate representa- 
tion from rank and file employees was 
requested at the 1947 hearings by nearly all 
the professional engineering societies and 
also by the national organization of 
nurses. All of them testified to having had 
their members included by the Board in 
units of production or routine officework- 
ers with whom they had little in common, 
the standards of performance and work 
They 

that, once having been included 
in such units, their members often found 
it impossible to persuade the Board to 
grant them separate bargaining units. 

“The Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947, defined professional employees and 
directed the Board, whenever a group of 
professional employees requested it, to 
give them a separate election and not in- 
clude professional employees in a bargain- 
ing unit which included nonprofessional 
employees unless a majority of the pro- 
fessional employees affected vote to be so 
included. The definition generally follows 
one developed by the Board itself as a re- 
sult of considerable controversy in this 
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field. It is designed to cover engineers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, draftsmen, nurses, and so 
forth. 

“Testimony in the 1949 hearing, for the 
most part, was favorable to the provision. 
The Board’s Chairman, Paul Herzog, stated 
that he had no objection to the provision 
on professional employees, although the defi- 
nition was somewhat difficult to apply (p. 
321). General Counsel Denham testified that 
there had been a fair number of cases in 
which professional employees had sought and 
obtained separate units (p. 2006). 

“E. Lawrence Chandler, assistant secretary 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
and speaking for a panel of engineering 50- 
cleties and the American Chemical Society, 
with 160,000 members in all, strongly sup- 
Ported sections 2 (12) and 9 (b) (1) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which assure professional 
employees a chance to vote on whether they 
_ Want a separate bargaining unit or not (pp. 
2835-2836 and 2840-2841}. He said the pro- 
vision has solved a very complicated problem 
and has worked well. He described a case 
at Westinghouse in Bloomfield, N. J., where 
engineers were denied a separate unit by the 
Board in 1946 but obtained one under the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1948 (pp. 2844-2845). In 
explanation of the need for separate repre- 
sentation he stated that engineers have dif- 
ferent interest and standards than produc- 
tion workers, often work long and irregular 
hours, even work at home, with no easy way 
of measuring quantitatively or qualitatively 
their output.“ 

The provision was retained in the bill as 
passed by the Senate. The danger that the 
Provision may be repealed in any wholesale 
Overhauling of the Taft-Hartiey Act makes it 
imperative that the nursing profession con- 
tinue to follow the progress of proposed leg- 
islation on the subject and present its views 
whenever it appears desirable. 

The administration of the provision by the 
Board has left something to be desired. The 
Board has not always been astute to identify 
groups of professional employees and to 
Place them in separate units unless the em- 
Ployees themselyes appeared and requested 
Such action. Moreover, it has construed the 
Provision narrowly so as to deny decertifica-. 
tion to professional greups once they had 
been included in larger groups, at least if 
there were no professional organization 
claiming to represent them. 

The board seems to fail to recognize the 
real reason for the necessity of separate 
grouping: namely, the difference between 
Professions and trades or occupations, and 
the need for professional autonomy if pro- 
fessional standards and attitudes are to be 
maintained. 

Such considerations are far more im- 
portant than the question whether the pro- 
fessional employees work slightly different 
hours or are paid monthly instead of weekly. 
Moreover, each profession requires its own 
autonomy and cannot consent to be grouped 
even with employees practicing other pro- 
fessions. An active economic security pro- 
gram by a professional organization is the 
best assurance that the separation guaran- 
teed by the act will be carried out. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, and before it the 
Wagner Act, were designed primarily to pro- 
tect employees in their right to organize, 
to choose their own representatives, and to 
negotiate or bargain collectively. The im- 
pact of this legislation on the nursing pro- 
fession has been blunted by the nonprofit 
hospital exemption and by self-imposed 
limitations on the Labor Board’s jurisdic- 
tion, Nevertheless, the law remains vital 
and the efforts to secure its amendment and 
aare liberal application should not be re- 
axed, 


An example would be the so-called Rall- 
way Labor Act (act of May 20, 1926, C. 347, 44 
Stat. 577, 45 U. S. C. sec. 151). 


` jam, sounds reasonable. 
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* Act of June 16, 1933, C. 90, 48 Stat. 195, 15 
U. S. C., sec. 701. 

*To some extent, mainly with respect to 
wages and hours, regulation is accomplished 
in another way, to wit, requirements affect- 
Ing persons who enter into contracts with 
the Federal Government (see the so-called 
Walsh-Healey Act of June 30, 1936, C. 881, 49 
Stat. 2036, 41 U. S. C., sec. 35). However, this 
is not important here. 

* National Labor Relations Board v. Cen- 
tral D. & E. Hospital (145 F. (2d) 852). 

* Railroads were also excluded, but only 
because they are subject to similar regula- 
tion under the Rallway Labor Act. Federal, 
State, and municipal employees are also ex- 
cluded. 


Incidentally 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 14, 1957, issue of the Montezuma 
Republican, of Montezuma, Iowa, ap- 
pears an editorial entitled “Incidentally.” 
As this editorial expresses many of the 
thoughts which I have expressed in the 
past few weeks I should like to pre- 
sent it here so that we will all know 
of the true sentiment of an Iowa edi- 
tor regarding the activities of this ad- 
ministration and its policies. 

The editorial follows: 

INCIDENTALLY 

Emergency tire repair. We heard A. G. 
Fett tell about fixing the tires on his 1904 
l-cylinder Cadillac with flax seed. Wonder 
if that'll work on today's so-called tubeless 
tires? 

It is hard to imagine the ill will that this 
man Benson has against him in this area. 
At most every farm meeting his name comes 
up in some uncomplimentary manner. Per- 
haps the Eisenhower administration will go 
down as one of the least interested in the 
farmer in the history of this country be- 
cause of the Secretary of Agriculture's seem- 
ing indifference. 

To whom belongs the blame we don't 
know. But a point remains very clear. In 
the cities, and among many in Government 
there is the feeling that the farmer is on 
a huge giveaway wagon. This is pointed out 
in national news es often, Like 
the last Time. In an article discussing the 
farm outlook they mentioned parity, In a 
footnote at the bottom parity was briefly 
described then another sentence said that 
this is the only segment of the economy 
that is so protected. And there is the 
example. 

On the next page of the same 
it mentioned, in another article, 
imum wage law, and ceiling on hours of 
work. We'd feel that one of the most im- 
portant things to a solution of the farm 
problem might be a step in the direction of 
presenting the facts to the city people, 
legislatures and manufacturers. 

Economy in Government is being talked 
of by the administration. Looks as if Ike 
could set a good example by cutting down 
his private air force. A news story telling 
about his new helicopter, to get from the 
White House to the airport without a traffic 
An extra on hand 
sounds maybe a little too much. But, what 
really got us to thinking was the mention 
of the fact that a larger one might be 
purchased to haul him to his farm. Then 


{ 
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what happens to the small two-engined 
plane that was bought for that purpose a 
Tew months ago? è 

Guess that we never fully understand how 
lucky we are to be citizens of rural area 
towns, or on the farms themselves. This 
union trouble on the west coast is a prime 
example. What a mess that must be. There 
is probably no dictator in the history of the 
world who has had the power that the 
head of the teamers union does, That makes 
us wonder what we have a Department of 
Labor in our Government for if this can 
crop up, and get as strong as it has. Maybe 
the Department of Labor is just to compile 
statistics on how many work, Talk about 
economy in Government, perhaps we should 
get some service for the tax money spent, 


_Less Heat and More Light on Milk- 
Marketing Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial by Mr. E. R. Eastman 
appears in the American Agriculturalist 
of April 6. 

The article is temperate and factual 
and expresses the ideas and ideals of 
many of the dairy farmers of my district 
and others in the Northeast. 

Conditions are improving, Mr, Speaker, 
but not enough, and the farmers of the 
Northeast have good cause to be mad 
and to worry. 

At the close of the article Mr. East- 
man states: 

The point is that there is marked improve- 
ment. It can be much better if we get a good 
order operating again. So let's hold the line 
steady and look forward with more hope to 
the future. 


This we believe, and also that we must 
have in this and in all our other legisla- 
tive problems less heat and more light: 


Less HEAT AND MORE LICHT ON MILK MARKET- 
a ING PROBLEMS 
(By E. R. Eastman) 

In this statement I shall put down some 
facts and some opinions on the present milk 
marketing situation. The facts were secured 
from a large correspondence with dairymen 
and from almost a lifetime experience with 
and study of milk marketing, and also after 
much reading and many personal talks with 
farmers and leaders on the present situation. 

The facts are as accurate as we can make 
them. The opinions are mine and those of 
Hugh Cosline and Jim Hall, the other edi- 
tors of American Agriculturist. Some of 
you will not like either some of the facts or 
some of the opinions. But I ask you to be 
openminded about them, for I have come to 
the conclusion that it is high time someone 
got up on his hind legs and called a spade 
a spade. The interests of dairymen will be 
best served that way. R 

EMOTIONS VERSUS REASON 

In the first place, there is altogether too 
much heat and too little light whenever any 
consideration is given to present milk mar- 
keting problems. Too many of us are think- 
ing with our emotions instead of our reason. 
Many dairymen are just plain mad. They 
have reason to be. Some of the causes are 
the too low prices of milk, the failure of 
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cooperative leaders to agree, the never-end- 
ing milk hearings, and the long delay in 
doing much to raise milk prices. 

I don’t blame farmers for being angry, but 
a man cannot think straight when Hé is mad, 
and too many of us have not been thinking 
straight lately. Some good dairymen, be- 
cause of the low milk prices and the failure 
to correct them, have been listening to and 
following unsound leaders, who were “all 
talky and no doey.” 


WHY THE STRIKE FAILED 


The recent milk strike is an example of 
what I mean. Don't misunderstand me, 


Farmers have a right to strike. They also 
have an equal right not to strike. The strike 
was called—and what happened? The lead- 


er had no dairy himself, and he had little or 
no milk marketing experience. He had no 
marketing or other plan except just to strike. 
Threats and violence were used. Those who 
had struck had little bargaining power for 
one reason because there are now many kinds 
of instant milk powder available, so that no 
consumer has to go without if whole milk is 
withheld from the market. 

Realizing these facts, and not trusting the 
strike leadership, only a relatively few dairy- 
men withheld their milk, and many of those 
did so because of threats and violence, not 
because they were in sympathy with the 
strike. No strike can succeed unless sup- 
ported by a large majority of dairymen. 

The attempt to withhold milk from the 
market probably cost dairymen at least a 
million dollars. But it should be empha- 
sized that if farmers lose faith in their old 
organizations, they of course have perfect 
right to form new ones. In so doing, how- 
ever, care should be taken not to go out 
of the frying pan into the fire. Your money 
and your support have for many years gone 
into building the larger, older milk coopera- 
tives. They have accumulated valuable mar- 
keting experience, have trained personnel, 
and in spite of shortcomings, of which there 
are plenty, across the years they have done 
a reasonably good job. They would have 
done better if many more of you had given 
them more support. 

It seems to me, therefore, that before de- 
serting these older, experienced cooperatives, 
dairymen should make more effort to cor- 
rect their mistakes. Why not make your 
own wishes better and more emphatically 
known to your leaders instead of starting 
with something new and with untried leader- 
ship which, the chances are, will not do eyen 
as well as is now being done. 

There is plenty of reason for dairymen to 
be mad. For many years they have had in 
operation in the various milk sheds milk 
marketing agreements or orders. On the 
whole these have done a good job for farmers, 
for they brought order out of chaos, and in 
spite of their faults have resulted in or- 
derly marketing and in better prices than 
could possibly be secured without them. 

But the New York milk marketing order 
does have to be amended or revised. 

the need of revising the New York 
order, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture started holding hearings to get yours 
and your leaders’ opinions on how the order 
should be amended. These hearings have 
dragged on month after month, consuming 
96 actual days of sessions. The stenographic 
report covers 14,000 pages and weighs 120 
pounds. The testimony for and against a 
separate New Jersey order covered 12,500 of 
these 14,000 pages. No one can say that 
the proposal for a separate New Jersey order 
has not had a fair hearing. The fact that 
these costly hearings, financed with your 
money, have been running so long, with con- 
stant arguments among the leaders of the 
milk marketing organizations and, until re- 
cently, getting nowhere, is a disgrace. 

TOO MUCH FIDDLING 


While the arguments and the fiddling went 
on Rome burned. Because of the delay dairy- 


men of the New York milkshed have lost 
millions of dollars. 

Perhaps there is no point in emphasizing 
who is to blame except to make sure that the 
same mistakes do not occur again. The blame 
tor the delay in amending and improving 
the milk marketing order must be shared by 
the cooperative leaders, by the USDA, and by 
you, the dairymen. Too much time was spent 
looking for unanimous agreement. 

That was impossible and should have been 
realized. If all progress was dependent upon 
unanimous agreement none would ever be 
made, All we can ever expect in any kind of 
a controversy is a majority agreement. There 
has been a majority agreement for some time 
both among the cooperative leaders and par- 
ticularly among the dairymen on what should 
be done. 


FOR A SINGLE OR COMPREHENSIVE ORDER 


Now we come to the most controversial 
subject in reaching an agreement on amend- 
ing the New York milkshed order. For 
months a row has raged over whether there 
should be a comprehensive order covering 
the entire milkshed, including northern New 
Jersey, or separate orders, one for New Jer- 
sey and one for the rest of the milkshed. A 
majority of dairymen in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and I think this is now true with 
dairymen in northern New Jersey, are for a 
single comprehensive order. 

We of American Agriculturist are sure that 
a single order covering the entire milkshed 
will materially increase the dairymen’s. in- 
come not only in New York but also in New 
Jersey. I realize that there are many New 
Jersey dairymen who don't agree with this. 
It could be true that some of them, with a 
special local market, would not profit as 
much, at least for a time, under a single 
order. But a majority of New Jersey dairy- 
men will profit from the start, in our opin- 
ion, and in the long run a single order will 
be best for everybody. 


YOU CANNOT BUILD MILKSHED FENCES 


An argument made by some of those favor- 
ing a separate order for New Jersey is that 
it will keep New York milk out of New Jersey 
markets. Whatever may have been in the 
past it is true now that you can no longer 
build fences around any milk market. New 
York milk has always been sold in New Jer- 
sey. Ican understand why New Jersey dairy- 
men resent this and want to keep it out. 
But it will always be sold there, and it is 
much better to have it under control, as it 
is more likely to be under a single milk 
marketing order, than as it is at present or 
would be under separate orders. 

There certainly should be, and I under- 
stand that agreements have been reached 
and compromises made, to protect New Jer- 
sey and other dairymen near the large mar- 
kets by proper and fair differentials. It is 
pretty generally agreed that in operation a 
single order will bring to dairymen of the 
entire milkshed at least $18 million more a 
year, or from 18 to 25 cents more per hun- 
dredweight. These are conservative figures. 
There are many who believe that a single 
order will add from 40 to 50 cents a hundred- 
weight. I would prefer to put the estimates 
lower, then any gains beyond these figures 
will be to the good. Dairymen have had 
enough unfulfilled promises in this milk 
business. 

At long last the hearings at this writing 
are about to end. It is now up to Secre- 
tary Ezra Benson, of the USDA, and his asso- 
clates to review the evidence and put the 
proposition up to vote by the dairymen of 
the New York milkshed. If the Secretary 
acts fast enough the order should be in 
force by July 1. It is no temporary expe- 
dient, but a long-time plan for maintain- 
ing orderly milk marketing to give the dairy- 
men of the milkshed all the income that the 
market justifies. My prediction is that a 
single marketing order, safeguarding the 
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rights and privileges of the dairymen in all 
parts of the milkshed, will be carried by an 
overwhelming majority. 

DAIRYMEN MUST ADJUST 


Those of you who read American Agricul- 
turist know how sympathetic and concerned 
our staff and I are with the problems of the 
small farmer. It is a sad fact that it is 
getting increasingly dificult for him to op- 
erate. But neither the small farmer nor 
the large one can continue to succeed in 
these difficult times unless they recognize 
the changes that come about, and adjust 
their business and their lives to meet them. 
I have come almost to hate the word em- 
ciency” as it applies to farmers, for I think 
as a class on the whole farmers are far more 
efficient than most other businessmen. But 
it is a fact that farming is rapidly changing, 
and your success and happiness, whether 
you are a large or small farmer, depends upon 
the efficiency of your business, and especially 
on keeping your costs of production down. 

So far as milk marketing is concerned, 
that means careful thought and Judgment 
without emotion. It means taking part in 
your local meetings and letting your leaders 
Know how you feel on these problems. 

Especially and immediately your future 
success as a dairyman in my opinion de- 
pends to a considerable extent on a single 
marketing order covering the entire milk- 
shed. 

In all of these problems, whether you are 
a dairyman or in any other line of farming, 
success must come from your own work and 
the efforts of your cooperatives and farm 
organizations, 

IN CONCLUSION 


It is good to be able to be a little optimis- 
tic. Due to better marketing conditions, 
milk prices are materially improving. The 
pool or blend price both for December 1956 
and for January 1957, was 50 cents a hundred 
higher than the corresponding prices the 
year before. The price for February was 49 
cents a hundred more. The estimated price 
for the first 6 months for 1957 averages 39 
cents a hundred pounds higher than for the 
first 6 months of 1956. 

One thing is for sure, no order or other 
plan will permanently raise prices beyond 
what the market justifies. Too high prices 
will result in surpluses, plunging the market 
down again. Speaking at Cornell's farm and 
home week, economist Prof. Robert Story 
blamed too much milk for the drop in milk 
prices in the New York milkshed in recent 
years. Professor Story pointed to a 45-per- 
cent increase in milk deliveries in recent 
years contrasted with only a 6-percent in- 
crease in sales. 

“Higher fluid-milk prices,” he said, “will 
not permanently solve the problem of excess 
supply, and in the long run will not help New 
York dairymen.” But he added an optimistic 
note: The trend in milk supplies,” he said, 
“has reversed in recent months so that milk 
prices have increased.” 

The economist further added that proposed 
changes in the present milk-marketing pro- 
gram “should yield lasting solutions to some 
very difficult and longstanding problems. 
Nearly all of the production area for northern 
New Jersey and the secondary area markets 
in upstate New York fall within the present 
production area for the New York market.” 

If we can get a single order into operation 
soon, milk prices will be much better. But, 
of course, they will never be high enough to 
please everybody. 

The point Is that there Is marked improve- 
ment. It can be much better if we get a 
good order operating again. So let's hold the 
line steady and look forward with more hope 
to the future, 
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Editorial Protests Stand by Judge in 
Wheat Quota Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
enclosing two articles appearing in pa- 
Pers in Ohio which were sent to me by 
Mr. Elmer Cornell, who is one of the of- 
ficers of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Farm Organizations. I join 
with my farmers, Mr. Speaker, in insist- 
ing the legislation that has been passed 
in this Congress certainly does not take 
Care of the small farmer or the group 
that we might classify as rotation crop 
farmers. 

I am sure all of us, Mr. Speaker, are 
familiar with what the “New Dealers” of 
this Congress did a few weeks ago in an 
honest attempt by some friends of the 
farmers to get legislation that would be 
benefit to the rotation or small farmers. 
I am certain people will remember just 
who are friends of the farm group. 

However, forgetting what bitterness 
we might have as a result of the action 
that took place a few weeks ago, I sin- 
cerely hope the Agriculture Committee 
will forget partisan politics and whether 
or not they represent the big farmer or 
little farmer and present to us some leg- 
islation which will be of benefit to the 
Majority of the farm group. 

EDITORIAL PROTESTS STAND BY JUDGE IN WHEAT 
Quota Cases 

A recent editorial in the Norwalk Refiector- 
Herald was submitted for publication by 
local opponents of some practices taking 
Place in Federal wheat quota matters. 

It was pointed out there are instances 
where farmers are denied trial by jury when 
accused of Federal regulation violations. 
The editorial in the Norwalk paper states: 

THE LAW OF THE LAND 

"It is the job, perhaps the most important 
job, of any judge to uphold jealously the 
Constitution of the United States. We were 
quite shocked to read a recent article in the 
Toledo Blade concerning wheat quota viola- 
tions and United States District Judge Frank 
L. Kloeb's statements made in conjunction 
With a case he was hearing. 

“In this particular case Walter and James 
Carpenter, of Defiance, Ohio, and George 
Miller, of Fayette, Ohio, were before Judge 
Kloeb on a contempt charge. The case was 
All too familiar to many farmers, 

“The Carpenters and Miller had refused 
to allow Federal agents access to their lands 
to measure wheat planted. The story is 
getting to be ‘old hat’ as more and more 
farmers are finding themselves faced with 
Similar charges, Our purpose here is not 
to argue the case of trespass or a farmer's 
Tight to plant what he wants. Our stand 
On that issue is rather well known. 

“At the moment we are more concerned 
with statements made by Judge Kloeb while 
hearing the case and immediately after the 
Session. 

“He warned that he would begin hand- 
Ing out stiff sentences to farmers who vio- 
lated the provisions of the law establishing 
Wheat quotas. To quote a paragraph from 
the Blade's story, ‘these hearings are pre- 
Posterous,’ Judge Kloeb remarked, adding he 


-z intended to uphold the law of the land and 
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refused absolutely to go into the question 
of constitutionality. 

“That is a very revealing paragraph. We 
question the advisability of any judge issu- 
ing warnings on cases not yet heard just on 
a matter of common sense. We thoroughly 
question and disagree with the contradictory 
remarks of Judge Kloeb about upholding the 
law of the land and in the same breath re- 
fusing to go into the constitutionality of the 
case, 

“What higher law of the land is there than 
the Constitution? How can any judge re- 
fuse to refer to the Constitution when hear- 
ing a case? Let it be understood that these 
cases are not being tried by jury but by a 
single judge. 

“It is a pretty sorry situation when a 
judge can make irresponsible statements, 
such as those attributed to Judge Eloeb, and 
still try other cases concerning wheat vio- 
lations. 

“The farmers of the Nation, especially the 
small farmers, have a tough fight on their 
hands. The only way that they can lick the 
problem in a practical manner is by public 
opinion. It will be a hard job but slowly 
the movement is gaining momentum. State- 
ments like those made by Judge Kloeb give 
all citizens a good idea with what the farmer 
is faced.” 

SMITHVILLE PoULTRYMAN Says SOIL BANK 

HURTING OHIOANS 

SmurrHvirte—The Federal Government's 
soll-bank program is backfiring to the detri- 
ment of Ohio poultry farmers, it was charged 
here this week by Loyal Hostetler, State in- 
dustry leader. 

Hostetler, an official for the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council, charged that Corn 
Belt farmers are signing up for soil-bank 
payments, then switching their \buildings 
into the production of eggs and broilers. 

To halt the move, which is expected to add 
still further to current oversupplies of eggs 
and chickens, Hostetler has joined with 
NEPPCO officials in seeking remedial action 
from Congress. 

“Ohio poultrymen are already battling a 
severe economic crisis," Hostetler warned. 
“If midwestern and southern farmers divert 
their farm buildings to poultry production, 
it is bound to have price repercussions in our 
markets." 

He reported that the council is urging Con- 
gress to instruct soil-bank administrators 
to set up cross-compliance requirements. 
Under this plan, when signing up acreage 
for soil-bank payments, farmers would be 
required to lease farm buildings to the Gov- 
ernment. This would guarantee that these 
facilities could not be used for poultry pro- 
duction. 

NEPPCO is already receiving reports that 
newspaper ads in such States at Georgia and 
Kansas are being used to urge farmers into 
poultry production, Hostetler revealed. In 
some cases, the soil-bank program is being 
used as a springboard to expand sales of 
poultry foods and baby chicks, 

The Northeastern Poultry Producers Coun- 
cil, with headquarters in Trenton, N. J., rep- 
resents poultrymen in a 14-State area, rang- 
ing from Maine to Virginia and as far west as 
Ohio, 


Strings on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 
Thursday, March 28, 1957: 

STRINGS ON FOREIGN Am 


Congress has tied too many political and 
economic strings on our foreign aid program, 
and these restrictions “take a heavy toll of 
time and manpower" and deprive our ad- 
ministrators of flexibility of action. 

Briefly, that's the theme of a report pre- 
pared for a special Senate committee study- 
ing the Eisenhower administration's $4.4 bil- 
lion foreign help program, 

The committee ordered the report, one of 
several on which it will depend to guide 
Senate thinking, 

We hope this one does not do too much 
guiding. 

Maybe it is true that red tape bogs ddwn 
our spending abroad, but certainly it is es- 
sential that Congress should not surrender 
control of forelgn aid entirely to the admin- 
istration—any administration. $ 

Here is an area in which some of the tax- 
payers’ money may be saved. There are other 
parts of the budget about which Congress can 
do absolutely nothing. 

For instance, interest on the national debt 
cannot be touched; it will amount to $7.3 
billion. 

Just to hold Federal spending at present 
levels (and thereby sidestep the peril of 
greater inflation) will require a 63 billion 
reduction in the record $71.8-billion budget. 

One of the proposals of the Hoover Com- 
mission holds out hope for better spending 
controls by Congress. 

It calls for a new type of budget based 
not on obligations but on accrued expendi- 
tures—"the charges incurred for goods and 
services received and other assets ac- 
quired. * * *” 

Suppose the Navy gets authority to build 
a $150 million ship. At present, Congress 
would appropriate the entire amount in 
terms of obligational authority. But on an 
accrued expenditures basis only a fraction 
of the money would be appropriated in the 
first year, and Congress could review progress 
of the ship in light of actual cost experience, 

An accrued expenditures budget was spon- 
sored in the Senate last year by Senator JOHN 
F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, and 
was passed. The House killed it. Now it's 
up again. 

This time the House, having heard in 
clamorous tones from the folks back home, 
may not be so ready to spike a means that 
offers aid to the American people. 


Sewage Treament Plant Construction 
Grants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, last year when we passed H. R. 9540, 
the Blatnik Water Pollution Control Act, 
we served notice on the States, and 
especially those groups—public and pri- 
vate—interested in the control of water 
pollution that the Federal Government, 
for the first time, recognized the serious- 
ness of the pollution problem and was 
ready to assume a responsible role in 
the solution of the problem and the 
abatement of the problem, 

In the few months that the program 
has been in operation considerable prog- 
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ress has already been made. Passage 
of the Blatnik bill stirred the States to 
act more than ever before in the pollu- 
tion control field. A majority of the 
States, for instance, just in the past 6 
months have expanded and improved 
their own pollution control programs to 
take advantage of Federal assistance in 
the form of program grants and research 
funds. 

The great interest which has been 
generated in water pollution control ac- 
tivities since the passage of Public Law 
660 gives us great hope that the joint, 
cooperative all-out effort against this 
problem will be realized. Even at that 
Mr. Emil C. Jensen, chief of the divi- 
sion of engineering in the Washington 
State Department of Health and cur- 
rently president of the Federation of 
Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associa- 
tions terms Public Law 660 as nothing 
more than a key to the door and points 
out that it is up to the State authorities 
to make it work. 

Writing in the February 1957 issue of 
Water and Sewage Works, Mr. Jensen, 
who is a leading expert in the field of 
sanitary engineering and pollution con- 
trol, reviewed the problems, develop- 
ments and trends of the past year re- 
garding sewage and industrial wastes. 
Regarding Federal water pollution con- 
trol legislation Mr. Jensen writes as fol- 
lows: 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

The passage of the permanent and 
strengthened Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, Public Law 660, by the 84th Congress 
should proye to be a milestone. The Honor- 
able JOEN A. BLATNIK, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Rivers and Harbors of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is to be accorded the highest 
commendation for spearheading the move- 
ment of this bill through the Congress. His 
thorough understanding of the problems, and 
his ability to make a forthright presentation 
of the facts brought the support necessary 
to passage of the bill. 

In the course of the hearings on the bill 
there was very encouraging evidence that 
water-pollution control is becoming more 
fully recognized as a vital part of the solution 
of this Nation's total water resources prob- 
lem. This problem was stated as being: 
“Providing the right quantity of the right 
quality at places where it is needed.” And 
pollution was identified as a waste of water, 

State and interstate agency protests over 
direct intervention of the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service for 
enforcement, as provided in this Initial draft 
of the bill, resulted in considerable change. 
The law now provides that State or interstate 
action to abate pollution shall not be dis- 
placed by Federal enforcement except pur- 
suant to court order. However, the Surgeon 
General is authorized to formally notify State 
agencies of certain conditions, call confer- 
ences, make recommendations, call formal 
hearings, and initiate court action upon re- 
quest or with the consent of the States in- 
volved. 

The provisions relating to grants for con- 
struction stirred up controversy in the hear- 
ings. The proponents claimed that success- 
ful pollution control depended upon research 
and education, enforcement, and construc- 
tion, and that the latter (construction) could 
not be fully realized without grants. They 
pointed to the fact that the only time in his- 
tory that cities and towns have kept pace 
with the demands for sewage-treatment fa- 
cilities was in the era of grants-in-aid for 
public-works programs in the 1930's. The 
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opponents claimed that the limitations re- 
lating to the grant could result in a deterrent 
to the rate of construction. The law author- 
ized grants for construction of municipal 
treatment plants in the amount of $500 mil- 
lion during a 10-year period, with an appro- 
priation of $50 million for the first year. 
Some slowdown in construction has been re- 
ported, due to the time required to set up 
the machinery for making the grants and the 
tendency for communities to wait im line for 
their turn on the priority list. With the in- 
tensified efforts on pollution control through 
strengthened State programs, there will ap- 
pear more and more situations of real in- 
ability for communities to handle the finane- 
ing totally on their own. In this respect the 
availability of Federal aid may prove to be a 
key factor in getting the job done. 

Considerable interest has developed and 
action taken toward asking Congress to in- 
crease the appropriation from $50 million to 
$100 million for construction grants in the 
coming year. 

The authorization of $3 million per year 
for 5 years for allocation to the State and 
interstate agencies for pollution-control ac- 
tivities should prove to be a key feature of 
the law. Maximum strength in the program 
at this level of government is imperative to 
not only assume the most effective enforce- 
ment but to determine upon research needs 
and to promote necessary adjustments in 
State legislation. 

It was discouraging to note that funds 
were not appropriated to implement a section 
relating to research and training. Additional 
research is the key to providing the resources, 
especially those for tackling the increasing 
complexity of the problem. The stage is set 
to move ahead most effectively—the law is 
very comprehensive and has considerable late 
itude with respect to arrangements for re- 
search and training, and there is evidence of 
much interest on the part of the groups who 
would participate. The next move is up to 
Congress. 

The Federal law (Public Law 660), regard- 
less of its notable features, should not be 
considered as more than a key to the door. 
The States now have been provided with 
some very important tools—financlal assist- 
ance to their programs, construction grants 
to deserving municipalities, and a potential 
production line for research and training of 
manpower. It is up to the State authorities 
to make it work. 


Congressional Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, com- 
ments on the failure of the House to 
agree upon acceptable legislation on corn 
have begun to filter in from the rural 
communities which will be hit hardest 
by that failure. For quite some time in 
the postwar years it was considered the 
height of good humor to joke about 
farmers herding their cows with Cadil- 
lacs. Now it is time some people, in- 
cluding the Secretary of Agriculture, dis- 
covered what is so readily evident to the 
observant editor of the Spring Valley, 
Wis., Sun. He notes with the wisdom 
born of close personal contacts that 
farmers are in need of a long-range solu- 
tion to their problems and that they are 
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the “only segment of our national econ- 
omy that has been on a downhill pull 
while the remainder of the Nation con- 
tinues to ride the escalator of rising 
wages.“ The House may have one more 
opportunity to consider suitable legisla- 
tion affecting corn, so I submit the fol- 
lowing editorial for the consideration of 
my colleagues: 

It seems likely that Congress has goofed 
again in their efforts to come up with a farm 
program before planting time. 

Partisan politics that left the farmer in 
a back seat as far as the program is con- 
cerned seems to be the principal reason there 
will be no additional farm legislation this 
spring in time to be worth considering for 
the 1957 planting season. 

The corn allotment will likely remain at 
about half of last year’s when the soll bank 
gained at least a start in this area. Many 
of those that signed up this year probably 
did so in anticipation of an acreage increase 
before planting time so that a good per- 
centage of those that have signed up for 
1957 will not confirm to agreements for the 
simple reason that it will not be practical 
for them to do so on such a small corn base 
as provided in the present regulations. 

The sad fact about the legislative picture 
is that both the Republicans and Democrats 
were agreed on the necessity of increasing 
the corn base but couldn’t get together on 
the details with the farmer; as usual, the 
goat of their bickering. 

The soil bank was a long way from a solu- 
tion of the farm program but with adequate 
allotment it did offer local farmers a chance 
to participate on a small scale, at least— 
with the larger farms really gaining some 
tangible benefits. 

As it is, however, both the large and small 
dairy farms are understandably reluctant to 
participate unless on the verge of retirement 
so that the small allotments look attractive 
to those that would rather not farm anyway. 
The average dairy farmer, however, is left 
out in the cold with the present allotments 
because it is impossible for him to feed a 
dairy herd and limit his corn acreage to the 
present corn base, let alone take any of his 
corn acres out of production by placing them 
in the soil bank. 

Congress will have to take direct responsl- 
bility for their failure to remedy this situa- 
tion as well as their failure to provide any 
substitute program that would offer an ad- 
ditional long-range solution to the only seg- 
ment of our national economy that has been 
on a downhill pull while the remainder of 
the Nation continues to ride the escalator 
of rising wages and income along with rising 
prices that will be just that much harder for 
the farmer to pay in the months ahead. 


Nasserism Is Hitlerism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
address delivered by the national com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America, William 
Carmen, at a special meeting of the 
Kings County Council of Jewish War 
Veterans at the St. George Hotel in 
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Brooklyn, on Thursday, March 28, 1957. 
This is a very fine and timely address. 
It deals primarily with the current sit- 
uation regarding the Middle East and 
the moral obligations which our country 
has in connection with this situation. 

Mr. Carmen maintains that Dictator 
Nasser is not very much different than 
Was Dictator Hitler. Their attitudes 
are the same, their contempt for democ- 
racy is the same, their deeds are out- 
Yageous, and they are never satisfied. 
He expresses the fear that we may have 
Committed the foulest diplomatic blun- 
der against our allies Britain and France. 

I associate myself completely with 
these thoughts as expressed in this ad- 
dress. It is for this reason that I am 
inerting it into the Recorp and call it 
to the attention of all my colleagues. 

The text of the address follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, comrades and 
friends, it is particularly good to return to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., once again after almost & 
year’s absence for here in the heart of New 
York is where so much of the important 
Work of our organization gets its start. 

I have been on many public platforms in 
Many places in almost every State during 
the past few months, but when one is away 
from his own region of the country one nec- 
esssarily is more guarded in his pronounce- 
ments. 

Thus, if I may, I would like to utilize this 
Opportunity to present some of my thinking 
with respect to the current situation which 
absorbs the attention of our organization 
and, indeed, the entire world. 

We have heard a lot about the Middle 
East within the last few months. We have 
heard such things as moral obligations, as- 
sumptions, United Nations expeditionary 
forces, and other symbols that characterize 
an age where world opinion has become a 
factor heretofore never reckoned with, since 
Previously it could never be mustered with 
any degree of power and effectiveness. 

Today, world opinion is greater in power 
and intensity than even the most highly 
Potent atomic weapons. f 

We have learned this lesson within the 
last few months. We must never forget it. 

It is this lesson which I believe holds the 
key to world peace and world progress for 
it has undoubtedly been proven, to me at 
least, that world opinion invariably swings 
toward the side of morality, and if treated 
With the difference owed to it, I sincerely 
believe that it can be constantly corraled for 
the common good. 

The real test, however, is still to come, 
Indeed, the eyes of the world are focused on 
the United States for from our country will 
come the decision that will either certify or 
Cancel the real meaning behind the words 
“moral obligations.” 

There is no question in my mind that our 
Government either by implication or by 
Stated purpose has indicated to the Govern- 
Ment of Israel that it would not support a 
return of Egyptian civil or military rule in 
Gaza nor would it tolerate any obstruction 
of shipping in the Straits of Tiran. 

There may have been some basis for our 
Government only to imply such obligations. 
If, however, this basis rested on the theory 
that Egypt and its strong man would fall 
in line, then based on recent events, I be- 
lieve we were either terribly nalve or badly 
mistaken. 

There can be no such thing as an honorable 
dictator. This is a fundamental lesson for 
all of us, written in blood, notarized by pain, 
and filed by sacrifice. 

A dictator lives only at the whim and fancy 
of the crowd mind, callous and inert at best, 
Cruel and inhuman at worst. 
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It was a wise man who said back in the 
thirties that you can't do business with 
Hitler. The axiom of this age should be that 
you can't do business with Nasser. 

The decision to place a civil governor in 
the Gaza strip is, beyond doubt, not only out- 
rageous but a direct slap in the face of the 
United Nations, which bailed the Egyptian 
dictator out of his sinking ship in the first 
place. So here we find him today saved by 
the United Nations from the destiny which 
he brought directly upon his own head and 
still playing the old game of pitting the Com- 
munists against the Western democracies. 
In the Straits of Tiran the blockage is still 
threatened, deceit is the watchword of Dic- 
tator Nasser. 

As for thé Suez Canal, nothing has really 
changed. Let us not lose sight of the fact 
that nothing has really changed. It is my 
view that, if the Suez Canal situation con- 
tinues to remain unchanged, our good friends, 
our allies overseas, the British and the 
French, will have been the victims of the 
foulest diplomatic blunder that the world 
has ever witnessed. 

Remembering the lesson again—a dictator 
will invariably take what is not his to take. 
This taking eventually becomes a disease 
until he eithér has taken everything or has 
been destroyed. Remember Alsace-Lorraine, 
the Polish Corridor, Austria; Czechoslovakia. 
It is the same story of the generation just 
passed. The philosophy of Dictator Adolf 
Hitler is seen and heard again—promises to- 
day, broken tomorrow. And why not? Dic- 
tator Nasser's advisers are many of the very 
same men who advised Adolf Hitler. 

The Russian arms are flowing once again— 
arms to support Egyptian plunder. The 
problem remains the same—unchanged— 
that of communism plus nazism plus Nas- 
serism versus democracy. 

There are measures that the United States 
can take if it wishes to help change the mind 
of Egypt. Where are the United States ships 
we to send through the Straits of 
Tiran? Let us talk again of sanctions, but 
sanctions against Egypt. There must be as- 
surance that the fedayeen raids shall cease. 
The Government of Egypt should not get one 
single American dollar until it accedes com- 
pletely to the demands and wishes of the 
United States and the United Nations. 

If this is not enough to bring some sem- 
blance of sense into the mind of this corrupt 
dictator, then perhaps the United Nations 
might be forced to admit its failure and pull 
out its troops which will then be serving no 
useful purpose. 

These may be harsh words, but these are 
angry times and I go along with the philos- 
ophy that you cannot let these bullies and 
petty potentates get away with anything. 

There was an old platitude that might be 
appropriate at this time. Give them a hand 
and they will take the whole arm. 

One of the principal programs of our or- 
ganization is its brotherhood program. 
Brotherhood means the ability to live to- 
gether in peace and honor. Brotherhood can 
best be described by actual happenings— 
things like the mayor of Dublin, a Jew 
granted his office through an electorate that 
is more than 95 percent Catholic. Things 
like Arab citizens of Israel sitting in the 
Israeli Parliament, the Knesset, with equal 
voice and equal vote with their fellow dele- 

ates. 

$ It is my belief that once the miserable, 
downtrodden, poverty-stricken, and disease- 
ridden Arab masses are relieved of their psy- 
chotic leadership in the form of dictators 
and potentates, they, too, will be able to 
enjoy the fruits of prosperity and peace that 
can only come when the underlying theme of 
their lives is brotherhood, then, maybe then, 
their basic desire will be the same as ours 
and they, too, will wish to live in peace with 
their fellow man. 
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Consumer Study Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Sam Dawson, which 
appeared in the Evening Star of March 
25 and other newspapers throughout the 
country, indicates the immediate need 
for a study of our economic conditions 
from the viewpoint of the consumer. 

The article follows: 

POCKETBOOK PINCH Grows IN MIpsT OF 

ABUNDANCE 
(By Sam Dawson) 

New York, March 25.—A pocketbook pinch 
in the midst of abundance. Consumers fret- 
ting over the rising cost of living. Whole 
industries worrying about rising stocks of 
unsold goods in spite of less than capacity 
production. Factory workers noting that 
after months of seeing average take-home 
pay rise faster than prices, they are now see- 
ing the cost of goods and services nrounting 
faster than the average paycheck. 

That's the turn the economy is taking— 
however temporarily. f 

In a sense it’s the typical pattern of in- 
lation. First came the shortages in mate- 
rials and labor. Industrial activity was ex- 
panding faster than the metal men, the 
building material firms, the machinery and 
tool makers, the home builders, the money 
lenders, the pool of skilled labor could sup- 
ply the demand. 

Prices of basic materials went up. Wages 
of labor went up. Cost of credit went up. 
Wholesale commodity prices in general went 
up. 

INCREASES SLOWING 

In the last 2 or 3 months these increases 
have largely slowed and in some cases gone 
into reverse. 

But the delayed action explosions are now 
spreading through the retail prices of finished 
goods, and especially of services—transporta- 
tion, medical care, the cost of eating out, of 
repairs and maintenance or installation of 
gadgets. 

For 6 straight months the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has been reporting a rise in the 
consumer price index. Each time, until now, 
it has also reported that the average take- 
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& little more, keeping him one jump ahead. 

Its latest report for the cost of living and 
purchasing power of the factory worker, as 
sampled in mid-February, changes this. The 
cost of living climbed to another record, up 
3.6 percent from a year ago, but the factory 
worker's paycheck, though up 17 cents a 
week, didn't keep pace. 

Even so, he’s better off than the increasing 
number of Americans who live on fixed in- 
comes—pensions, annuities, savings, social 
security. Their incomes in most cases didn't 
increase at all. . 

Some economists hold out hope that the 
long rise in the cost of living may be coming 
to an end. They note that wholesale com- 
modity prices as a whole have sloughed off 
since the first of the year. 

CAPACITY MOUNTING 

More industries are joining the list of 
those with more capacity to produce than 
current demand can keep fully busy. These 
include the primary ones like steel, copper, 
aluminum, paper, oil; and the consumer 
goods ones like autos, appliances, textiles. 
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The argument goes that this widens the 
field for competition and makes price rises 
harder to sustain and bargains more likely 
to come by. 

Manufacturers have some counter argu- 
ments. They say that wage scales tend to rise 
still higher; that the cost of materials is still 
high; that the cost of the latest equipment 
and of repairs to old climbs. 

It adds up to a squeeze on profits and 
makes price cuts on their goods hard to take. 

Merchants add that their costs have risen, 
too, and their profit margins have been pared 
as far as they can stand. 

It's an old debate that's made the rounds 
in prior inflationary years—with the con- 
sumer's willingness or ability to buy probably 
holding the deciding vote. 


A Bill To Amend the Peanut Marketing 
Quota Provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as Amended, 
for the Purpose of Eliminating Green 
Peanuts Therefrom, and for Other 
Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced into the House a bill 
to amend the peanut marketing quota 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of eliminating green peanuts 
therefrom, and for other purposes. - 

This bill, if approved by this Congress, 
will mean the salvation of what is almost 
exclusively a southern agricultural oc- 
cupation and a traditional food pleasure 
in that land. The green peanut—en- 
tirely different from the familiar roasted 
peanut the distinguished gentlemen all 
know—is considered a delicacy in the 
South and is boiled to be eaten between 
meals or is served as a vegetable with 
meals. This product, which does not 
compete with the regularly harvested 
and roasted peanut, is produced on small 
plots by individual farmers and reaped 
by hand. It is not a highly profitable 
crop and generally produced by family 
farm groups because of the labor in- 
volved. 

In Hillsborough, Pasco, and Hernando 
Counties, main producers in the First 
District, under present regulations re- 
stricting all peanut acreage it is not pos- 
sible to raise enough of the green pea- 
nuts to supply the local markets, and 
they suffer unjust restrictions and penal- 
ties under present law. To offer relief 
to this situation and to permit growing 
of a salable and desired product my bill 
would eliminate these restrictions. My 
constituents ask no subsidy in any way. 

Since evidence has been presented to 
the Department of Agriculture that the 
operation of the present act was restric- 
tive and unjustly placed a penalty on 
these farmrs producing green peanuts, 
my bill would also provide for return of 
penalties assessed against them during 
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the years 1954, 1955, and 1956. This will 
amount to a return of only a small sum 
of money assessed as fines and wholly 
due to the presently recognized inequity. 

I hope that the Members of Congress 
will agree with my efforts to offer relief 
to a small but important segment of 
the economy of my district. I further 
ask that this action be taken in order 
that we may preserve a traditional pleas- 
ure in the South. My bill is presented 
after full study at my request by the 
Department of Agriculture. It is proper 
and worthy legislation by which this 
Congress can be of service to the people 
of a great State. 


What Labor Thinks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask per- 
mission to reprint two editorials from 
the AFL-CIO News, official weekly paper 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
These two editorials—one on disclos- 
ure of alleged crookedness by a few union 
officials, the second on the “not so mod- 
ern” Republicans—go together well to 
suggest what the thinking of honest, 
reputable, responsible American labor is 
at this time. I commend the two edi- 
torials to the attention of my friends on 
both sides of the aisle. 

The editorials follow: 

UNPLEASANT STUFF 


The transcript of the hearings of the Mc- 
Clellan committee does not make pleasant 
reading. 

The record strongly suggests the absence 
of a real sense of trade-union responsibility 
or morality on the part of several leaders of 
the Teamsters Union. 

From the testimony, from the repeated use 
of the fifth amendment against self-incrim- 
ination, from the documents and evidence 
introduced by the committee staff—from all 
of this, there emerges a strong indication 
that ethical, responsible practices were too 
often flouted. 

The McClellan committee, needless to say, 
is not a court of law. On the other hand, 
it is not, on the record of the first few weeks, 
a witch-hunting group nor a group of ir- 
responsibles. To date, it has performed a 
public service in bringing to light facts and 
figures which only a governmental agency 
could uncover. 

Repeatedly the committee members and 
their counsel have pointed out that the prac- 
tices which they have uncovered are not 
typical of the labor movement, and indeed 
that they run counter to the ethical stand- 
ards developed by the AFL-CIO aad the vast 
majority of its affiliated unions. 

In other words, what has been harmful to 
labor during the first few weeks of the hear- 
ing has been not the committee but the prac- 
tices and attitudes it has brought to light. 

Perhaps, as the next few months unfold, 
antilabor forces will use these disclosures in 
an effort to hamstring the entire labor 
movement. Fair legislation will win sup- 
port. But antilabor legislation will be re- 
sisted by the great majority of the labor 
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movement—the multitude of honest, devoted 
members and leaders who have worked and 
sacrificed to build their unions and to make 
them honest, effective instruments for the 
public welfare. 

The morality of the American labor move- 
ment has always been high—higher than 
those of profit-making corporations and the 
business community in general. 

As AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler 
has said: “I don't give a damn what a cor- 
poration does—that doesn’t justify a union 
representative taking a 3-cent stamp.” 

That attitude—and only that attitude— 
can maintain the wonderful record of integ- 
rity of the overwhelming majority in our 
trade union movement, 


Not-S0-MODERN REPUBLICANISM 


The Republicans are back in business at 
the same old stand, giving the lie once and 
for all the President's modern Republi- 
canism. 

In 2 panicky mood over the administra- 
tion’s budget and spurred on by the economy 
drive touched off by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the House of Representatives 
kicked over the traces and ran wild on money 
bills needed to keep the Labor and Welfare 
Departments operating. 

The Republicans, thumbing their noses at 
the White House and modern Republican- 
ism, marched down the teller-vote aisles in 
the House side by side with the Dixiecrats. 

The modern Republicans apparently were 
off somewhere in their helicopters rounding 
up a new crop of platitudes. 


No Relief in Sight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Titusville (Pa.) Herald of 
March 28, 1957: 


No RELIEF IN SIGHT 


During the last Presidential campaign the 
Democrats hit hard at the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration for failing to provide tax relief 
for small-business corporations. The fact 
that this was a weak point in the adminis- 
tration record was readily apparent by the 
rapidity with which the Republican cam- 
paigners rushed forth with promises to ease 
the tax burden on small business. 

With both Democrats and Republicans 
giving lip service to the welfare of the small 
corporation, it looked as if something def- 
inite would be done in the present session 
of Congress. Then President Eisenhower 
came up with his $72 billion budget and now 
all hope appears to be lost. 

On Monday the Senate Finance Committee 
was unanimous in its opinion that small 
corporations should get some relief. How- 
ever, this appears again to be only by the 
mouth. A proposal by Democrat Senator 
FULBRIGHT to cut the Federal corporation 
tax rate from 30 percent to 22 percent on 
earnings up to $25,000 and increase the rate 
from 22 percent to 31 percent on all earnings 
over that amount got only two votes in its 
favor—both by Democrats. This new tax 
rate would have definitely been an aid to 
small corporations. Large corporations 
would have been hit harder, but the $72 
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billion budget would not have permitted an 
overall loss in net tax revenue. 

Yes, sentiment to give tax relief to small 
corporations still exists along the banks of 
the Potomac, but we're afraid that it is 
purely sentiment. And small-business men 
can expect more sentiment—and promises— 
from the Members of Congress from both 
parties, come the next election campaign in 
1958. 

Unfortunately, however, sentiment never 
met a payroll, expanded a plant, paid down 
a debt, or paid a Federal corporation income 
tax bill. 


Mexico Wants Fair Treatment for all 
Foreign Investors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK ' 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Operations of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I am 
extremely interested in and concerned 
about the state of our relations with 
other nations. Although news from the 
Middle East has dominated our thinking 
and newspaper headlines of late, there 
recently occurred a little publicized but 
very significant development in Mexico— 
our friend and neighbor to the south of 
us. 

Investors of capital in Mexican enter- 
prises, as well as American tourists, have 
been much heartened by the recent ac- 
tion of a Mexican court in returning to 
Jerome A. Utley, of Detroit, full posses- 
sion of the Hotel Riviera Pacifico at 
Ensenada, some 60 miles south of the 
border from San Diego, Calif. This once 
famous hotel has run through what 
might almost be called musical comedy 
vicissitudes since it was built in 1929 by 
Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight 
champion, with the financial backing of 
Mr. Utley. 

It was not until the tangled history 
of the resort hotel was brought to the 
attention of Ruiz Cortines, President of 
Mexico, that seeming injustices were in- 
vestigated. Franco Sodi, as Attorney 
General of Mexico, was instructed by 
President Cortines to conduct a thorough 
inquiry into the facts of the situation, a 
situation which involved fantastic jug- 
gling with property rights of American 
investors. 

Both the President and Mr. Sodi, who 
Since has been elevated to the Presidency 
of the Supreme Court of Mexico—a posi- 
tion comparable to that of Chief Justice 
of the United States—had become im- 
patient with occasional practices of fast 
and loose playing with foreign investors’ 
affairs. They evinced every determina- 
tion to follow the matter through until 
complete justice had been done. 
~ It will be recalled that not long ago 
President Cortines had a meeting with 
President Eisenhower in the interests of 
Mexican-American relations and it has 
been obviously to the interest of both 
nations to establish the business affairs 
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of their citizens on a foundation of just 
dealing. 

Mr. Utley is a contractor who has large 
real estate interests. For the purpose of 
constructing the hotel at Ensenada, he 
created a Mexican corporation and, of 
course, operated under Mexican law. 

For 5 years, under the Dempsey 
management, the hotel operated suc- 
successfully, attracting especially large 
numbers of celebrities from the Cali- 
fornia motion picture colonies. Taking 
advantage of intricacies of Mexican law, 
efforts were made to deprive the absentee 
American owner, Mr. Utley, of his rights. 
Agreements and counteragreements 
were signed, following a pattern that 
would make a movie scenario in itself. 

Mr. Utley’s difficulties were not 
brought into the open until, through the 
instrumentality of Cardenas & Gomez 
Mont, the leading law firm of Mexico 
City, an action was brought in the 
Supreme Court of Lower California. 

Both President Cortines and Attorney 
General Franco Sodi followed the case 
with the utmost interest, feeling that the 
reputation of Mexico for fair dealing 
toward foreign investors was at stake. 
The court, after hearing all sides, ruled 
that “deceitful means” had been employ- 
ed in the challenge to Mr. Utley’s prop- 
erty rights and Judge Celestino Perz y 
Perez now has signed the order which 
finally restores the property to Mr. 
Utley. 

The 200-room hotel, beautifully locat- 
ed on the beach plaza at Ensenada, will 
resume operation under the name of the 
Riviera Pacifico. Ensenada was selected 


_ as one of the especially desirable sites on 


the Lower California coast about 400 
years ago when a mission was established 
there. This was part of the chain of 
missions extending from San Jose del 
Cabo at the very toe of the long penin- 
Sula of Lower California all the way 
northward along El Camino Rial. San 
Diego, San Bernardino, San Capistrano 
and other long famous missions were 
part of the chain, the northernmost be- 
ing San Francisco. 

For the property of an American 
citizen at so desirable and famous a place 
to become involved in what appeared to 
be unfair legalistic practices, was dis- 
pleasing to President Cortines and the 
Mexican administration. The outcome 
is regarded as a guaranty of continuing 
fair treatment of all foreign investors, 


Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my 
statement today before the Subcommit- 
tee on Postal Policy of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
which is presently conducting hearings 
on postal policy, is as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, DEMOCRAT, NEw YORK, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PosTAL POLICY OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
Crvu, SERVICE, TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 

of the committee, I appreciate this opportu- 

nity you have given me to present my views 
to you. 

I am strongly opposed to increasing postal 
rates. The Post Office is a public service. It 
is not a business enterprise. 

In the early days of our history the post 
office was operated by private enterprise for 
private profit. It was taken away from 
private business and made a Government 
monopoly solely on the theory that it was a 
governmental function to guarantee to our 
citizens a speedy and efficient means of com- 
munication. 

If every department of Government, legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive, were charged 
for the cost of carrying their mall and the 
Post Office Department credited with that 
cost (solely as a bookkeeping item) the Post 
Office Department's deficit would disappear, 
in large part if not completely, 

The postal system has contributed to the 
public welfare immeasurably, far beyond the 
aggregate total deficit of the Department. 

The postal service must be continuously 
improved and the postal workers employed 
and promoted on a basis of merit, and their 
compensation fixed in accordance with the 
value of their services and prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions. At no time should wage 
scales be tied to revenues in the post office. 

The only possible exception to what I have 
said is that portion vt the Post Office Depart- 
ment which renders a business service to 
private enterprise. In that area we might 
properly consider increasing the postal rate, 
but not otherwise. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cordiner Committee: Military Person- 
nel and Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
fense Advisory Committee on Profession- 
al and Technical Compensation which 
was organized by the Secretary of De- 
fense and of which Mr. Ralph J. Cordi- 
ner, president of the General Electric Co., 
was appointed Chairman on May 10, 
1956, with Carter L. Burgess, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense as Vice Chairman, 
has submitted its report. 

The work of the Committee was di- 
vided into three major study areas: Dr. 
John A. Hannah, president of Michigan 
State University and former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Personnel, directed the study of officer 
personnel; Mr. Charles R. Hook, chair- 
man of the board, Armco Steel Corp., and 
formerly Chairman of the Committee on 
Business Organization of the Department 
of Defense, directed the study of civilian 
personnel; and Mr. H. Lee White, a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Cadwalader, Wick- 
ersham & Taft, of New York, and former 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force Per- 
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sonnel, directed the study of enlisted 
personnel. 

The Department of Defense has made 
available to the Members of Congress the 
highlights of the report. In addition 
thereto, the Chairman, Mr. Cordiner, 
issued a statement under date of March 
26,1957. I deem that statement of such 
importance to insert it in the Recorp so 
that the record of the objective work of 
the Committee may be complete. Inad- 
dition thereto, I am inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the New York World 
Telegram on March 29,1957. The state- 
ment and editorial are as follows: 
STATEMENT BY RALPH J. CorDINER, CHAIRMAN 

OF THE DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 

PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL COMPENSA- 

TION, Manch 26, 1957 


This country has a major opportunity to 
begin cutting the cost of defense, the larg- 
est single item in the Federal budget, by 
instituting a modern system of manpower 
management and compensation in the Armed 
Forces. 

It is the opinion of this committee, based 
on both industrial experience and on stu- 
dies prepared by the Department of Defense, 
that savings and gains up to $5 billion a 
year can be achieved within 5 years or less. 
The same measures which can produce these 
savings for taxpayers could also increase 
the combat effectiveness of the Armed 
Forces by about 15 percent at present costs. 

These are the conclusions which have been 
reached by the Defense Advisory Committee 
on Professional and Technical Compensa- 
tion, on which I have had the honor of 
serving as chairman. ` 

Reports on the work of the Committee 
have already appeared in the press, and most 
of these reports were reasonably accurate 
as of the date that they were published. 
However, these reports were published be- 
fore the Committee had completed its 
studies of the cost-and-gains effect on its 
recommendations. Therefore, because of in- 
adequate information, many people have 
been led to believe that the Committee's 
recommendations are nothing more than a 
general pay raise for military personnel, 
adding still more to the oppressive costs 
of national defense and to the current forces 
of inflation, Nothing could be further from 
the truth, and nothing could be further 
from the objectives of the Committee. Our 
recommendation contemplates savings and 
deflationary influence. 

If our recommendations are accepted, 
some of the men and women in the armed 
services would receive immediate pay in- 
creases, to correct obvious inequities. 
Moreover, the general levels of compensation 
in the armed services would rise in the com- 
ing years, as people qualify for the new and 
higher pay that will be available for out- 
“standing performance. But these increases 
for deserving people would be more than 
offset by the resultant savings in material, 
operating and training costs, and personnel 
required to achieve a given level of national 
security. 

Very early in our study, which began last 
May, we became aware that modern man- 
agement of the manpower in the armed serv- 
ices could simultaneously reduce the cost 
and increase the effectiveness of the na- 
tional defense. To achieve such results, 
however, the committee warned the Secre- 
tary of Defense that it could not content 
itself with simply applying a few patches 
to an antiquated structure of military com- 
pensation which has been inflated but not 
substantially changed since it was originally 
adapted from the British Navy in the year 
1812. The committee indicated that a fun- 
damental modernization would be required 
to solve the military manpower problem and 
make real savings and gains, The effects 
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of such a deep structural change would not 
be a temporary flash in the pan, nor could 
results be achieved overnight. But the im- 
provements would be far reaching and long 
lasting, and they would bring in greater 
Savings and gains with each passing year 
as the new system took hold. 

Secretary of Defense Wilson's business 
background enabled him to recognize the 
values of this long-term investment ap- 
proach. The Secretary of Defense has backed 
the committee all the way, demonstrating 
the same courageous objectivity that has en- 
abled him to reduce the defense budget from 
$47 billion in fiscal 1953, when he became 
Secretary of Defense, to $38 billion in fiscal 
1958. It is worth noting that Mr. Wilson 
has achieved these reductions in a period 
when military equipment has been becoming 
increasingly complex and expensive, and 
when our commitments overseas have neces- 
sarily increased. If other departments of the 
Government exhibited the same realistic 
concern for economy, as well as improved 
service, the burden on the taxpayer would 
not be nearly as heavy as it is. 

The main outlines of our proposals for 
military personnel have already been pub- 
lished in the press, and Commander Carrison 
has brought you up to date with a presenta- 
tion on our findings and recommendations 
for the uniformed services. Essentially, you 
will recall, the committee recommends a 
two-part program: A modern pay plan and a 
manpower management plan. The pay plan 
won't work without the manpower manage- 
ment plan, and the manpower management 
plan won’t work without the pay plan. 

The pay plan proposes to pay people what 
their services are actually worth, instead of 
paying people on the basis of longevity of 
service. In this way, the pay system will en- 
courage and reward outstanding performance 
and advanced skills, with greater incentives 
to work for promotion and to develop the 
difficult skills needed for a technologically 
advanced system of defense. It will enable 
the armed services to keep their best men 
and build up the experienced, professional 
force that can produce the highest combat 
effectiveness at the least cost in money and 
lives. 

Such a pay plan will only reach full effec- 
tiveness if it is properly administered, and 
this is the second part of the plan. The 
manpower management plan is designed to 
give the Armed Forces greater flexibility and 
control over the distribution of skills and 
experience in the services. With this plan, 
the services can build up their supply of 
those skills that are critically short, and re- 
duce their supply of those skills that are in 
excess of requirements. They can give great- 
er emphasis to quality rather than quantity 
in their manpower considerations. They can 
also assure greater justice for each individ- 
ual, so that he has the maximum incentive 
to stay in the Armed Forces and advance to 
positions of higher responsibility. 

I will not take your time here to repeat the 
details of the plan, but would like to give you 
the new information—namely, the results of 
our studies as to the effects of our recom- 
mendations on the cost and effectiveness of 
the national defense. 

Here, in brief, are the five major results 
that can be achieved by means of the com- 
mittee’s proposals: 

1. About a 15-percent improvement in the 
combat capability of the United States 
Armed Forces, without a significant change 
in the budget. Or, 

2. Savings and gains up to $5 billion a year 
by 1962, or sooner, in the cost of national 
defense. 

3. Sharp reductions in training accidents 
now, and in military and civilian losses in 
the event of war. 

4. Reduction in the number of military 
personnel required to produce a given level 
of national security. 
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5. A long-term solution to the basic man- 
power problems of the armed services. 

Now, let me comment on each of the de- 
sired results. 

First, as to the potential 15 percent im- 
provement in the combat capability of the 
United States Armed Forces, without a sig- 
nificant change in the budget. Here we 
assume that the armed services will main- 
tain their present levels of manpower, mate- 
rlel, and maintenance. They would have 
about the same number of people and hard- 
ware, but because of the increased levels of 
skill achieved by the recommended system 
of manpower management and compensa- 
tion, the manpower would make much better 
use of their equipment and take better care 
of it. Fewer people would be tied up in 
training activities. This would increase the 
combat capability of the Armed Forces by 
about 15 percent, based on calculations by 
each of the services. 

Combat readiness is a qualitative thing, 
difficult to measure statistically. Neverthe. 
less, there are some figures that give us a 
measure of the possibilities. 

For example, the Navy, for testing pur- 
poses, selectively staffed one carrier anti- 
submarine squadron with experienced per- 
sonnel. Compared with similar squadrons, 
which had the normal mixture of men at 
various levels of training and efficiency, the 
fully trained squadron turned in a perform- 
ance that was rated 30 percent better. The 
level of aircraft availability, utilization, and 
air-crew efficiency was outstanding. This 
squadron had no aircraft accidents during 
its deployment to the Mediterranean as con- 
trasted to nine accidents resulting in com- 
plete losses suffered by other squadrons of 
this type during the same period. 

In the Strategic Air Command, the reten- 
tion of skilled manpower now being lost 
would increase aircraft in-commission rates 
to produce an increased capability equiva- 
lent to 614 combat-ready B-47 wings—an in- 
crease in effectiveness of 20 percent. 

Statistics such as these are behind the 
estimates of the various services as to the 
improvements they could achieve if they 
were able to retain and develop the men 
they need in the critical leadership and 
technical positions. 

Now, how much would such improvements 
cost? The surprising thing is that this re- 
markable improvement would require an 
investment of only about $300 million a year 
for 2 years, and then the net gains would 
begin to offset the costs, and by fiscal 1962 
the savings would amount to $367 million. 
As to the costs for fiscal year 1958, I have 
been advised that the Secretary of Defense 
has the agreement of the Secretaries for Air, 
Army, and Navy that these costs can and 
will be absorbed in their presently requested 
budgets, They do not require an increase 
in the budgets in order to put the commit- 
tees recommendations into effect. If im- 
plementing legislation were enacted by the 
Congress, it would become effective in the 
latter half of fiscal 1958—that is, beginning 
in January 1958. 

Here is a chart summarizing these budget 
costs and gains. It appears that the program 
would have a net cost of $249 million in fiscal 
1958 and $316 million in fiscal 1959. This, I 
emphasize, could be accommodated without 
any increase in the presently requested 
budgets. In fiscal 1960, the gains would 
overtake the costs, for a net gain of $132 mil- 
lion, and in fiscal 1962 the gains would rise 
to $367 million. 

Now, these hard-dollar costs and gains 
would require no changes in the present levels 
of manpower and hardware; they would 
simply make the present manpower and ma- 
teriel 15 percent more effective. 

But suppose the responsible authorities 
felt that it would be possible to maintain the 
national security with the present level of 
combat capability, or with something less 
than a 15-percent increase in combat capabil- 
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ity. This is a policy question which is be- 
yond the purview of our Advisory Committee 
on Compensation. But as the recommended 
system of manpower management takes hold, 
it would be possible for the policymakers to 
decide whether they want to take the gains 
in the form of increased combat capability or 
in the form of savings for the taxpayer. 

These potential savings have been calcu- 
lated, and they rise from a level of $313 mil- 
lion in 1958 to $5 billon in fiscal 1962—that 
is, beginning July 1961. 

Such savings are, of course, extremely dif- 
cult to calculate with any precision, and only 
represent those improvements to which a 
dollar value can be assigned. For example, 
the calculations include the reduction in 
losses due to aircraft and ship accidents, the 
increased availability and use of equipment 
when it is properly maintained, the reduction 
in fuel and operating costs when fewer train- 
ing missions are required, and other meas- 
urable items—but do not include the in- 
creased number of on-target bomb-strikes or 
artillery hits achieved by experienced people 


Tor which it is impossible to produce a dollar 
Savings estimate. The calculations show the 
following potential savings or gains: 


There are many who feel that the potential 
savings or gains will actually be greater than 
this, when you consider such intangibles as 
teamwork and morale, but there is no way 
to assign a dollar value to them. Personally, 
I believe that the $5 billion savings can be 
achieved well before fiscal 1962, if the pro- 
gram is vigorously carried out. It should be 
pointed out that while these savings were 
calculated on a realistic basis, they can only 
be achieved by intelligent administration of 
the new system of manpower managemen’ 
and compensation. : 

Nevertheless, savings of this magnitude in 
the national defense—the largest and most 
intractable element of the Federal budget— 
Present a target worth going after. Practi- 
cally every other item in the Federal budget 
seems to be part of a program in which costs 
are forecast to rise in the coming years. We 
must begin somewhere to halt and reverse the 
inflationary trend toward ever higher costs 
of Government, and here, for a small initial 
investment, is a very promising place to start. 

The next result of the committee's pro- 
Posals would be a sharp reduction in train- 
ing accidents now and in military and civil- 
ian losses in the event of war. 

There are many skills which are not only 
dificult but dangerous to learn. Flying a 
jet airplane is one example that everyone 
will understand. Accidents in training are 
inevitable, yet they cause a tragic loss of 
life as well as the loss of expensive equip- 
ment. The Air Force and Navy have calcu- 
lated that accidents cost them nearly $2 mil- 
lion a day in fiscal 1956 in material alone. 

These are the accidental losses in life and 
Money that can be attributed to lack of ex- 
perience in peacetime. In combat, when the 
margin of safety is sharply reduced, this in- 
experience could mean much greater destruc- 
tion of life and property, not only in the 
Military ranks but among the civilian popu- 
lation who look to the Armed Forces for a 
competent defense. 

One of the main purposes of the recom- 
mendations of our committee is to keep ex- 
Pperienced men with difficult skills, such as 
Pilots, in the Armed Forces so that we can 
reduce the number of persons who must go 
through the dangerous and expensive work 
of learning these skills. Likewise, we are 
trying to help the armed services retain and 
develop the skilled technicians who can keep 
the airplanes and ordnance and other equip- 
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ment in good condition so that it will not 
fail and cause these accidents. 

Next, I indicated that the committee's rec- 
ommendations would reduce the number of 
military personnel required to produce a 
given level of national security. 

Roughly, 500,000 members of the Armed 
Forces are now involved in formal training 
activities, not to mention the very extensive 
on-the-job training which absorbs so much 
of the Armed Forces manpower in the op- 
erating units. The effective military defense 
of the United States is being supplied by the 
other 2,350,000 members of the Armed Forces 
who have achieved their basic competence. 

The point is that with the destructively 
high turnover rates, particularly in the criti- 
cal professional and technical skills, it is 
taking 500,000 trainees Just to maintain an 
effective combat force and support service of 
2.3 million. The more of those 2.3 million 
trained people we can induce to reenlist and 
develop toward even higher skills and respon- 
sibilities the fewer trainees we will need to 
maintain an effective force. 

The recommendations of our committee 
are aimed squarely at building up the reen- 
listment rates of the men who have the skills 
that are most needed, or who have the apti- 
tude to develop such skills. I must empha- 
size that these high-quality people cannot 
be retained without offering the genuine in- 
centives to officers and enlisted personnel 
that the committee is recommending. 

At present much of the manpower in the 
Armed Forces is either drafted or decisively 
influenced by the draft. If we can provide 
the right system of incentives, the Armed 
Forces will become so attractive as a career 
that most of its members will be there be- 
cause they want to be. In my personal opin- 
ion, this will not only reduce the draft calls, 
but may someday make the draft unneces- 


sary. 

And, finally, I suggested that the commit- 
tees recommendations provide a long-term 
solution to the basic manpower problems of 
the Armed Foroes. These are: 

1. Excessive turnover and loss of key mili- 
tary personnel, particularly among officers 
and technicians. 

2. Low incentives for outstanding perform- 
ance and self-improvement. 

3. Excessive amount of personnel, equip- 
ment, and money tied up in training at the 
expense of combat readiness. 

4. Uncontrollable unbalance of skills, with 
too high a proportion of easy-to-learn skills 
and a perennial shortage of the more difi- 
cult leadership and technical skills. 

5. Lowered morale in times of peace, or 
even in today’s time of armed truce. 

6. Inequities and pay inversions, where 
men get the same pay for easy or difficult 
work, and where thousands of officers and 
noncoms are getting less pay than the peo- 
ple who work under their supervision. 

There are a number of other important 
problems related to the manpower probiem, 
as the committee learned in its conversations 
with hundreds of soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
and marines—both officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel. In its final report, the committee 
will include recommendations as to the prob- 
lem of inadequate housing, the need for 
greater educational opportunities, the difi- 
culties of prolonged absence from home, and 
other items not covered in this highlight re- 
port. The recommendations on the civilian 
members of the defense team will also be 
made later, as that portion of the report is 
completed. But the recommendations that 
we are discussing today, pertaining to the 
system of compensation and manpower man- 
agement for military personnel, are of first 
importance and will yield the most signifi- 
cant savings and gains in the national de- 
fense. 

There is no automatic solution to the mili- 
tary manpower problem, but the instruments 
and approaches that will make solutions pos- 
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sible’ are those that are being recommended 
by the Defense Advisory Committee, We 
urge that they receive earnest consideration 
by the public, the Congress, and the admin- 
istration, because they represent an impor- 
tant opportunity to improve the national 
security, and at the same time to begin cut- 
ting down the cost of defense, the largest 
single item in the Federal budget, 


From the New York World Telegram of 
March 29, 1957] 
THE $5 BILLION PROMISE 

Under the chairmanship of Ralph J. Cor- 
diner, president of the General Electric Co., 
a committee named by Defense Secretary 
Wilson has come up with a new pay-for-merit 
plan for the Armed Forces. 

It is a complicated report, but the gist is 
that men in the services would get paid pri- 
marily on the basis of skills rather than how 
long they have been in uniform. It is de- 
signed to keep experienced men, avoiding 
constant, expensive turnover. 

Mr. Cordiner says there would be a big 
savings in materials, operating and training 
costs. The plan would cut the rate of acci- 
dents, now estimated by the Air Force and 
Navy alone at $2 million a day. Eventually it 
would let the Armed Forces cut personnel by 
as much as 200,000 men without loss of 
combat effectiveness. 

By 1962—5 years hence—he estimates this 
program could save as much as $5 billion a 
year in the cost of military operations. 

We long since have grown suspicious of 
Government proposals to spend more now 
to save later. They usually work out in an 
opposite way. 

But the Cordiner report, compiled by non- 
Government citizens, is so promising it de- 
serves much more than the old pigeonhole 
treatment. We hope Secretary Wilson and 
Congress will give it the most thoughtful 
analysis. 

An that offers a solid prospect of 
saving $5 billlon—or even $1 billion—a year 
is worth a top priority in anybody's book. 
And we are thinking mainly of the taxpayer's 
pocketbook. 


Monetary Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Sylvia Porter appeared 
in her syndicated column in many news- 
papers throughout the country on March 
25,1957. It indicates most strongly that 
only a congressional study of monetary 
policy can come up with any recommen- 
dations for action, if such action is called 
for. The study she refers to, like many 
others made -by the Federal Reserve 
Board, is a good factual study. There 
are many others like that done by Gov- 
ernment agencies and independent 
groups. A monetary commission such 
as suggested by the President would, in 
large part, re-do the same work. When 
the Commission got through, a congres- 
sional committee of the House and an- 
other of the Senate would then have to 
weigh all of those reports and make the 
legislative recommendations. 

The only sensible thing to do is for the 
congressional committees to immediately 
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proceed with this work, giving due eredit 
and weight to all of these studies. At the 
conclusion of the congressional commit- 
tees’ work, those committees will report 
to the Congress, with appropriate recom- 
mendations for the improvement and 
strengthening of applicable law. 

I put my statement affirmatively be- 
cause it is hard to believe that a law or 
body of law that has been on the statute 
books for any length of time cannot be 
improved as a result of our experience 
under it. On the other hand, I am sure 
that our congressional committees, if 
they find that the law needs no change, 
would so report. Either type of report 
will be good, psychologically, in continu- 
ing the r t and confidence the gen- 
eral public should have in our financial 
institutions. 

Miss Porter’s article is as follows: 

Your Money's WORTH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
BUYING ON THE CUFF STUDIED 

Last week to my desk in New York came 
a cardboard box from the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington. When I opened it, I 
found 5 paper-bound volumes standing 4 
inches high, weighing about 4 pounds and 
running to 1,619 pages. 

And each one of those pages was about 
you and me. 

For this is the monumental study of in- 
stallment buying which President Eisen- 
hower directed his Economic Council to re- 
quest from the Federal Reserve Board on 
February 15, 1956. On the basis of this re- 
port, the President figured he could decide 
whether or not his administration should 
sponsor a return to direct controls over our 
buying on the cuff. 

So what recommendations has the Federal 
Reserve Board's research staff come up with 
as a result of its staggeringly detailed study? 

It hasn't come up with any. 

All arguments presented 


If you want to read all the arguments 
against direct controls over the down pay- 
ment and repayment terms of our install- 
ment buying—a peacetime equivalent of 
wartime’s “regulation W"— you'll find every 
one of them, big, small, and indifferent 
(vol. 5). 

If you want to read every conceivable rea- 
son for standby controls on installment buy- 
ing, you'll find these too (vol. 4). 

If you're curious about the history of in- 
stallment buying from Civil War days on— 
you can more than satisfy your curiosity 
here (vol. 1). 

If you would like to know how many of 
us, at what income levels, owe how much, 
you need look no further (vol. 2). 

But I doubt if many of you, if any, will 
ever attempt to wade through anything as 
massive as this, and incidentally, volume 6 
is still to come. 

Rather, if you were staring at these books 
as I am now, you probably would echo the 
cry of anguish of the Washington news- 
papermen when they learned there wasn't 
eyen a summary of the report available. 

Of course, the Reserve Board's research di- 
vision, headed by Ralph A. Young, would 
emphasize that even if the staff wanted to 
make recommendations, it shouldn't. 


Comprehensive study 


But I have a strong suspicion that just 
by presenting so comprehensive and search- 
ing a study, Mr. Young and his staff have 
done much to squelch any case for a return 
to installment-buying controls at any time 
in the foreseeable future. 

The report, for instance, includes so dizzy- 
ing an array of arguments against direct 
curbs over installment credit that many 
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Congressmen surely would hesitate to ap- 
prove the move barring an emergency. 

And the staff carefully points out that 
the only experience this country has had 
with installment-credit controls, has been 
under war emergency or unusual postwar 
conditions; there has been no experience 
with such regulation under what might be 
called normal peacetime conditions. 

The report concludes that the increase in 
installment credit in the future is likely to 
be at a slower pace than in past years and 
an increase of 5 to 6 percent a year is a logical 
projection. 

From this, it is not hard to reach a de- 
cision that if the pace of the rise is moderat- 
ing by itself, we need not slap on any de- 
tested Government regulations to force 
moderation. 


Delays May Prove Costly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in our 
struggle with international communism, 
we have repeatedly pledged our friend- 
ship and cooperation to the peoples of 
central and eastern Europe in their ef- 
forts to shed the bonds of Communist 
domination, and to regain national inde- 
pendence. 

We made those pledges knowing that 
by increasing the ranks of the free na- 
tions we would simultaneously reduce 
the comparative strength of the Com- 
munist block, and enhance the security 
of our own Nation and of the free world. 

I am certain that I need not recall 
the emotional pitch which these prom- 
ises reached during the Republican cam- 
paign of 1952. GOP candidates for 
national and local offices extravagantly 
pledged to liberate the nations of East- 
ern Europe—to free them from Commu- 
nist chains, and to bring them back into 
the family of free nations. While many 
persons realized that some of these 
promises were only empty gestures, in- 
tended solely to assure political gains, 
others took them more seriously. I am 
certain that the promises of liberation, 
‘as well as the less extravagant pledges 
of assistance, have encouraged the peo- 
ple of eastern and central Europe to 
hope for United States assistance at the 
time when they would make their break 
from the Communists. 

Several months ago, the Polish nation 
made a courageous and daring attempt 
to shed the shackles of Soviet bondage. 
They have gambled much in the hope 
that, with Western help, they would 
succeed in enlarging the area of their 
independence, and cut off many of their 
ties with the Kremlin. They have, it 
seems to me, counted on us to live up to 
our words. s 

Now there are two facts that we must 
consider at this point: The one is the fact 
that Poland today faces a desperate eco- 
nomic situation as a result of the war 
and of a decade of Soviet exploitation 
and colonial rule. The Polish nation 
needs assistance to get on its own feet. 
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If it does not secure such aid from the 
West, it will have but one place to turn 
to: Gomulka’s regime will probably fall, 
the new experiment in national limited 
independence will fail, and Poland will 
probably return—much against the 
wishes of her people, and possibly not 
without great bloodshed—into the closed 
orbit of Soviet domination. 

The second fact which we should con- 
sider is this: In spite of the fine-sounding 
pledges to assist those who try to assert 
their national independence, the present 
administration has made no apparent 
move to date to aid the Polish nation in 
its grave predicament. Representatives 
of the Gomulka regime have been seek- 
ing help for a number of weeks, but ap- 
parently without much success. 

Now, I am not suggesting that we grant 
the request for assistance submitted by 
the Polish Government. That request is 
quite considerable, and a decision on this 
matter should be arrived at carefully. 
The issues as to how much aid—and as 
to what kind of aid we should extend to 
Poland or to any other nation, should be 
decided, first, on the basis of our ability 
to aid others; and, second, on the basis 
of the relationship of such assistance to 
our own security and our best interests. 

The fact remains that while the execu- 
tive branch probably has good reasons for 
not granting the request of the Polish 
Government in its entirety, our executive 
officials should quit stalling and indicate 
to the people of Poland, and to the peo- 
ples of other nations, whether or not we 
intend to abide by our pledges: Whether 
or not we aim to assist them in extending 
and strengthening their independence 
from Soviet Russia. 

Such a decision, and such an an- 
nouncement, are long overdue. The de- 
tails can be worked out gradually, with 
much care. But the decision to live up 
to our word—or to go back on our prom- 
ise—should be made now. 

Mr. Speaker, I am skeptical about 
the Gomulka regime, because I realize 
that, in spite of the recent election, it is 
a Communist regime. In that respect, 
it does not fulfill the hopes of the free 
world or, for that matter, the hopes of 
the Polish nation. We must recognize 
it for what it is, however, it is a na- 
tional Communist regime which is trying 
to sever its ties with international, mili- 
tant, totalitarian communism of Soviet 
Russia. 

To the extent that the Gomulka re- 
gime will succeed in severing its relations 
with the Kremlin, and its dependence 
upon Soviet Russia, to that extent—it 
seems to me—its success will detract 
from the strength of the Soviet Union 
and from the threat which faces our Na- 
tion and the free world. 


In other words, by strengthening the 
independence of Poland—and eventually, 
we hope, the independence of the other 
Communist-dominated nations—we are 
in effect strengthening our own cause. 
For whatever detracts from the strength 
of the Soviet Union, simultaneously adds 
to the relative strength of the free world. 
This, then, is one of the ways in which 
we can try to advance our cause; not by 
bearing arms, not by sending liberating 
armies to penetrate the Iron Curtain, but 
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by aiding those nations which have 
gained some measure of independence 
from the Kremlin in their own ways, and 
are now trying to extend that area of 
freedom with our help. 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, feel that the 
administration has delayed long enough 
on this issue. I earnestly hope that 
they will reach a decision in our national 
interest without further delay. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the membership of this body an 
article by Columnist Joseph Alsop, en- 
titled “Gomulka Catches It on All Sides,” 
which appeared in the March 31 edition 
of the Washington Post and Times-Her- 
ald, as well as a copy of a telegram sent 
by the American Order of General Pu- 
laski, Inc., to the President and to the 
Secretary of State: 

From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 31, 1957 
GOMULKA CATCHES IT on ALL SIDES 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Parts,—Reliable reports from Warsaw sug- 
gest that American policymakers will be most 
unwise to take the new anti-Stalinist Polish 
Government too much for granted as a per- 
manent feature of the central European 
scene, 

From the very beginning of the Polish up- 
rising against Soviet colonial rule, the task 
of the Polish National Communist leader, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, has been very like the 
task of Eliza crossing the ice. 

For example, it can now be revealed that 
when Nikita Khrushchev and his party made 
their famous surprise visit to Warsaw last 
November, their minds were nine-tenths 
made up to crush the Poles like flies—as 
Marshal Zhukoy subsequently said in a tone 
of evident regret. The price that had to be 
paid to avert a Hungarian tragedy was Go- 
mulka's promise of continuing Polish ad- 
herence to the Warsaw Pact, which meant 
continued stationing of Red army troops in 
Poland, 

Gomulka's situation today is less imme- 
diately critical, but it is almost equally pre- 
carious for the long run. He would prob- 
ably be in very deep trouble at this moment 
if he had not done so well in Poland's recent, 
curious, semifree election, The so-called 
Natolin group, the far from unimportant 
Stalinist faction in the Polish Communist 
Party, actually hoped the election would 
show a strongly anti-Communist result. 

The Polish Stalinists correctly thought 
that such a result would eventually lead to 
the forcible reestablishment of full Soviet 
Colonial rule in Poland. But Poland's wise 
and farsighted Cardinal Wysznyski under- 
stood the danger. He quietly threw the im- 
mense power of the Polish Catholic Church 
into the balance on Gomulka's side. And 
thus the Polish Nationalist leader won a 
triumph at the polls. 

All the same, Gomulka’s present problem 
looks very grim indeed. To the right of him, 
he has the restive Polish anti-Communists, 
which means the vast majority of the Polish 
People, who admire Gomulka but hate his 
party. To the left of him, he has the Stalin- 
ist faction in the Polish Communist Party, 
whose designs are strongly supported by the 
masters of the Kremlin. 

Pinally, squarely in front of him, Gomulka 
has the desperate economic situation to 
which Poland has been reduced by long years 
Of Soviet colonial rule. Here lies his great 
chance and his great period. According to 
one highly authoritative estimate, Gomulka 
has no more than a year to give his people 
a sense of greatly increased well-being. 

If he fails, he will go down to defeat in a 
conflict between the Stalinists and the anti- 
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Communists. But this will mean, in fact, 
that Soviet colonial rule will be reestab- 
lished in Poland. For the Kremlin will 
surely seize the opportunity of a Polish time 
of trouble to help its Warsaw friends with 
the naked force of the Red army. 

On the other hand, if Gomulka succeeds 
on the economic front, his leadership will 
cease to be challenged, either from right 
or left. He will at last gain the elbow room 
to deal with the Polish Stalinists. And the 
evolution of Poland can then proceed peace- 
fully, not toward our kind of democracy, 
but at least in a direction that will be bear- 
able for the Polish people and highly dis- 
tasteful to the Kremlin. 

At present, Gomulka is both being kept 
on leading strings and openly, threatened 
by the Kremlin. With the economic prob- 
lem overriding all other, the Soviet economic 
ald promised to Poland is being given in 
trickles, on a day-to-day basis. For instance, 
wheat deliveries, according to the same au- 
thority quoted above, have to be rushed to 
the flour mills and the flour has to be 
rushed to the bakeries, to prevent a bread 
shortage. 

By pulling on the leading strings in this 
manner, the Kremlin has encouraged Go- 
mulka's recent concessions to the Polish 
Stalinists, which alarmed the West. Wash- 
ington, of course, has the opportunity to 
cut the Kremlin's leading strings. But 
judging from this distance, Washington 
seems to be disinclined to grant Gomulka 
the generous American economic aid he so 
badly needs. 

Yet surely, a government that is good 
enough for Cardinal Wyzsynski ought to be 
good enough for Senator KNOowLAaND. And 
surely, after all the grandiose talk about 
liberation, it is a bit odd to throw away 
the remaining chance offered by the deep 
unrest in Central Europe. For if Gomulka 
really succeeds in Poland, the position of 
the Stalinist regime in Czechoslovakia must 
finally become untenable. And even in the 
other Central European countries where Red 
army troops are stationed, Gomulka’s suc- 
cess will create a permanently and explo- 
sively unstable situation. 

The question, really, is whether Senator 
RKNOwWIaNn and the administration policy- 
makers he so often intimidates prefer mak- 
ing cheap and empty anti-Communist ges- 
tures against Gomulka or gaining a major 
point in the world struggle against the 
Kremlin's power. 

Minen 16, 1957. 
President Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. = 
Hon. Jonn Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May we suggest a loan in the form of food, 
raw material, and machinery for the textile 
and building industries to the Poles our gal- 
lant but almost forgotten allies whose 
friendship for the United States dates back 
to the birth of our Nation. This aid should 
be distributed under strict control and su- 
pervision of an American governmental 
agency similar to the post-World War I 
Hoover Commisison, partially manned by 
Americans of Polish origin to facilitate lan- 
guage barriers and to acquaint the Polish 
populace with our own American ways of 
life and our free American institutions. At 
heart the Poles abhor the evil and godless 
forces of the Red Kremlin. 

In weighing a decision in this vital man- 
ner, let us be mindful of Poland's tragedy 
partly brought about by our own neglect and 
lack of understanding and foresight at Yalta 
12 years ago when we allowed Stalin to have 
his diabolical way, and when the Polish peo- 
ple were, without their consent, turned over 
to communism which meant death, famine, 
rape, and slavery to a freedom-loving nation. 
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May we respectfully add that according to 
newspaper reports Cardinal Stefan Wyszyn- 
ski, primate of Poland, is expected to be in 
Rome at Easter, This humble servant of 
God, a martyr of communism, would be in a 
position to enlighten us as to the practica- 
bility and necéssity of aid to the Polish 
people. 
Respectfully, 
AMERICAN ORDER oF GEN- 
ERAL PULASKI, 
K. STEFAN POMIERSKI, 
President Emeritus. 


JOSEPH P. POLONSKI, 
Counsel and General Secretary. 


— 


Moscow Steals United States Defense 
Secrets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am offering 
at this point an important article indi- 
cating the extent of Soviet penetration 
into American industry. Mr. Lawrence 
Sullivan, Coordinator of Information, 
United States House of Representatives, 
has prepared an article for the March 
1957 issue of National Republic. I com- 
mend it to those who are interested in 
this subject matter: 

Moscow STEALS UNITED STATES DEFENSE 

SECRETS 


(By Lawrence Sullivan) 


America has no trade secrets any more, 
When Moscow hears of a new industrial proc- 
ess or production method, two gigantic en- 
gines of international communism—the Rus- 
sian diplomatic apparatus, and the Kremlin's 
terroristic secret police—are mobilized for 
intensive in-plant espionage, until the blue- 
prints and specifications of the latest dis- 
covery are delivered safely to Russian hands, 


No American industrial concern, however 
large or small, is beyond the range of Com- 
munist espionage. The FBI disclosed re- 
cently that the innermost secrets of the atom 
bomb—the pivotal trigger mechanism—had 
been delivered to Moscow in complete blue- 
print detail a full month before our own first 
test explosion at Alamogordo, N. Mex., July 
16, 1945. And testimony before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, published 
in November 1956, discloses that during and 
after World War II, every major technical 
advance in United States industry was filched 
quickly by Moscow's espionage network. 
Processes known to have been stolen in the 
years 1934-49, included such giants as Koda- 
chrome, nylon, dry ice, magnesium flares, 
aerosol sprays, and buna-S synthetic rubber, 
to name but a few, now officially documented 
in the Senate hearings. 

Only a few industries in the United States 
today are cognizant of Communist espionage 
methods. The real work of collecting vital 
military and industrial secrets always is han- 
dled in the plant by American citizens, never 
by Russians. 

Harry Gold, now serving a sentence of 30 
years in the Federal penitentiary at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., for his part in the historic Rosen- 
berg spy ring which delivered the atom- 
bomb secrets to Moscow in 1943-45, has re- 
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vealed the complete operational method of 
Communist industrial espionage in America. 
Under heavy armed guard on temporary leave 
from the penitentiary, Gold told his story 
in breath-taking intimacy and detail before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
on April 26, 1956. The hearings were pub- 
lished last November. Senator James O. 
EASTLAND, Democrat, of Mississippi, chairman 
of the subcommittee, observed in publishing 
this testimony that it offered a “good exam- 
ple of the subtie psychological recruiting em- 
ployed by Communists to induce citizens of 
the United States to betray their country.” 

Born in Bern, Switzerland, December 12, 
1912, Harry Gold came to America with his 
parents in 1914, became a citizen in 1922, 
attended public schools in Philadelphia, and 
completed 2 years in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1932. After work- 
ing for a time, he studied chemistry for 
2 more years at the Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Philadelphia, and later obtained 
his bachelor of science degree in chemistry 
at the University of Cincinnati in 1940. 

Seeking employment in January 1933, Gold 
fell in with Thomas L. Black, who worked 
for Holbrook Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., a long-established and thriving soap- 
maker. Black offered to help Gold get a job. 
At their first meeting, Black told Gold, “You 
are a Socialist. Iam a Communist, and Iam 
going to make a Communist out of you.” 

Through Black's help, Gold obtained em- 
ployment at Holbrook, and Black moved on 
to National Oil Products Co. at Harrison, 
N. J., at better pay. Gold began at 830 a 
week with Holbrook. 

Outlining his relations with Black, Gold 
continued his story before the Senate com- 
mittee: “He tried for several months, from 
January to September 1933, to get me to join 
the Communist Party. I attended several 
meetings of the party in Jersey City. He 
tried to propagandize me in a variety of ways, 
but I just kept stalling him. I had no inter- 
est in the matter whatsoever.” 

Returning to Philadelphia in September 
1933, Gold took a new job with Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co., where he had formerly worked 
part time during college days. 

“I was glad to get away from Black and his 
constant importuning that I join the Com- 
munist Party.” 

But he could not get away from Black. The 
two men met periodically in Jersey City, 
Philadelphia, and New York. Black soon in- 
troduced Gold to Vera Kane, an alleged pro- 
Communist lawyer with a good firm in 
Wall Street. 

In April 1934 Black visited Gold in Phila- 
delphia to tell him: “There is something you 
can do. There is something that would be 
very helpful to the Soviet Union, and some- 
thing in which you can take pride. The 
Pennsylvania Sugar Co. has processes on in- 
dustrial solvents. * * * The people of the 
Soviet Union need these processes. If you 
will obtain as many of them as you can in 
complete detail and give them to me, I will 
see that those processes are turned over to 
the Soviet Union, and that they will be 
utilized.” 

Gold related that for the in-plant espionage 
operative, Communist penetration through- 
out America develops in three successive 
steps—(1) industrial secrets, (2) military 
secrets, and (3) political operations. In the 
third phase of his own espionage career, ex- 
tending over a period of 17 years, Gold was 
assigned to some work in connection with 
Leon Trotsky or followers of Leon Trotsky. 
He was emphatic that once a person allows 
himself to be caught up in the Communist 
espionage web, there can be no retreat—ever, 

As operations of the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Co., expanded, Gold faced the probiem of 
getting his filched materials back into the 
company files the next morning. The 
stolen papers and blueprints became increas- 
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ingly voluminous—finally, more than he 
could transcribe in one night at home. Gold 
refused compensation for his espionage work. 

“I was looting the files of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co., and the material had to be re- 
placed, usually overnight * * *. I contin- 
ued to do this for a period well over a year, 
up to about November 1935 * * *. Every 
couple of months I turned some material 
over to Tom Black.” 

When at length the volume of material 
became too heavy for overnight transcrip- 
tion, Black and Gold turned to Vera Kane 
for advice. Soon Black reported that all 
the photostating would be done at Hudson 
Blueprint Co., in tho Wall Street area. Gold 
later was informed the bill would be picked 
up by Amtorg, the Soviet trading agency in 
New York. 

During November 1935 Black reported 
Jubiliantly to Gold: “Harry, all our troubles 
are over. Now we can get all the informa- 
tion we want copied. I've got a wonderful 
setup. Furthermore, we've got some very 
good news about some of the processes you 
sent to the Soviet Union. * * * They've got 
them in operation. They are pleased with 
them. And there is a Russian who works 
for Amtorg who is very anxious to meet you. 
He is also the person who is going to ar- 
range for photocopying any amount of ma- 
terial you want.” 

Pausing an instant for reflection upon his 
own bold narrative, Gold added: “And so I 
met my first Russian, Paul Smith.” 

But of course that was not the Russlan's 
real name. Gold never learned Paul Smith's 
honest name, although he did learn later 
from frequent contacts that Paul Smith was 
the Amtorg man who set up the entire indus- 
trial espionage system in the United States 
of America (hearings, p. 1016). 

At about this point Gold began to have 
occasional qualms of conscience. But he 
could not turn back. He was too deeply 
snared in the Communist network. 

“I couldn't kid myself,” he told the Sen- 
ators. “I was stealing. And add to that, 
I was stealing from Dr. Gustav T. Reich, 
who was research director for the Pennsyl- 
vania Sugar Co.; and Doc Reich, so to speak, 
sort of raised me from a pup. I started to 
work in the lab, cleaning spitoons, and when 
I finally left Pennsylvania Sugar Co., I think 
I was a capable chemist. Reich taught me 
a lot, and made a lot available to me. He 
raised me from the very beginning. I was 
violating that man’s confidence. I was going 
into his files. I had keys made so I could 
get into his files, and I especially requested 
night shift so that I could get into those 
files. I was stealing from a man who trusted 
me. And, believe me, I had qualms. I wasn't 
happy about it. But it seemed to me that 
the greater overall good of the objective 
justified the means I was using.” 

Gold delivered secrets to Paul Smith from 
November 1935 through August 1936, trans- 
mitting in that period every industrial proc- 
ess ever perfected and applied by Pennsyl- 
vania Sugar Co, 

Gold next was turned over to Steve 
Schwartz—very well built, very handsome, 
and a bit of a dude; he even wore spats, 
but he was too big for anyone to tell him 
about it. 

“But after a while we began to run out 
of information,” Gold continued. “Penn- 
sylvania Sugar had only so much, and I had 
been very diligent, as I said, and we looted 
them pretty completely. Steve Schwartz 
then began to suggest that possibly I find 
other work.” 

Early in 1938 Gold was turned over by 
Schwartz to another Amtorg agent whom he 
knew only as Fred. 

“I have never been able to identify this 
man.” 

Fred insisted Gold get another job. 

“He wanted the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
or the Baldwin Locomotive Works, or any 
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firm or organization that manufactured 
military materials,” 

As a stop-gap after leaving Pennsylvania 
Sugar, Gold took the assignment of “keeping 
tabs on certain people who were supposed to 
be adherents of Leon Trotsky.” 

“It was pretty obvious from what Black 
told me, that they were going to kill Trotsky, 
and they were trying to get set up to do it.” 
(Hearings, page 1021.) 

Fred next assigned Gold to the University 
of Cincinnati to get his degree in chemistry. 
In Ohio he was to cultivate Benjamin Smilg, 
then employed in the Wright Air Force De- 
velopment Center, at Dayton. Smilg had 
been scholarshipped through MIT by Am- 
torg, and then assigned to Wright Air Force 
Base. But he had been found slow in com- 
ing through with military secrets from Day- 
ton. Gold was ordered to hasten Smilg’s 
secrets along (hearings, p. 1023). 

Unsuccessful over a period of 2 years in 
Ohio, Gold was ordered back to Philadelphia 
and remained there on various in-and-out 
tasks until December 1943, when he was 
assigned to work with Klaus Fuchs, the Ger- 
man Communist then sent over by Britain to 
work with American, Italian, and Scandi- 
navian scientists at Columbia University in 
development of the atom bomb—the historic 
Manhattan project. Amtorg knew all about 
it. Gold was assigned to Fuchs by Seman 
Markovich Semenov, also attached to Am- 
torg, New York. 

“I remember at one time he told me of 
meeting” (a late oil magnet) “I believe, in 
Philadelphia, in connection with signing a 
contract for cracking equipment (oil re- 
finery process) to be sent to the Soviet 
Union. That was in 1943 * * * Semenov 
was the one with whom I got along best, and 
the one whom I knew most intimately, and 
the one who eventually led to my intro- 
duction to Klaus Fuchs.” (hearings, page 
1024). 

To pick up the Fuchs assignment, Gold 
abandoned his them embryonic plans to pen- 
etrate the Holtland Ordnance Works, Kings- 
port, Tenn., a highly secret wartime pro- 
duction subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 

Forget them.“ Semenov told him. For- 
get everything you ever knew about them. 
You are never to see them, or meet them, 
or have anything to do with them again.” 

Semenoy told him the Fuchs assignment 
related “to a completely new and devastat- 
ing type of weapon.” Gold added: “It was 
when I met Klaus Fuchs that he explained 
to me just what the weapon was.” 

Gold's first meeting with Fuchs came late 
of an afternoon in mid-January, 1944, in the 
vicinity of the Henry Street Settlement on 
the Bast side of Manhattan. 

“I was to carry an extra pair of gloves and 
a book,” Gold recalled. “The man I was to 
meet was to carry a tennis ball.“ 

After routine signals of mutual recogni- 
tion the two men met, took dinner at 
Manny Wolff's, on 49th Street and Third 
Avenue, and arranged elaborately for their 
next secret meeting. 

“After speaking with him, I realized that 
this man had been involved in espionage 
before * * *. He knew his way around. He 
could pick out flaws in my own tech- 
nique * * *. He gaye me the names of some 
of the people he was working with, prom- 
inent people“ * *. I think he told me it 
went by the name of the Manhattan project. 

“He gave me the general overall picture of 
the set-up, and told me that when he next 
met me he would give me a complete written 
account of the project, the general physical 
make-up, Just how far it had progressed. As 
much as he could possibly obi he was 
going to put on paper * . And at this 
next meeting with him in New York City I 
did obtain this information.” (Hearings, p. 
1027.) 
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That Is how the basic, essential secrets of 
the atom bomb, passed to Moscow, in Jan- 
uary 1944—19 months before our own test 
explosion in New Mexico. 

Gold. worked exclusively on the A-bomb 
Project from December 1943, through 1949. 

“I turned that information over to a man 
whom I knew as John, a man I have since 
identified as Anatoli Antomovich Yakovlev, 
Soviet vice counsel in New York.” 

In July 1944 Fuchs was transferred from 
Columbia University to Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
where the A-bomb test site was being pre- 
Pared. Gold did not see him again until 
December, when Fuchs visited his married 
sister, Mrs. Crystal Heinemann, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for the holidays. 

“I received a huge bundle of information,” 
Gold recalled of this meeting. 

They met again in Santa Fe, N. Mex., in 
June 1945, about a month before the first test 
explosion. On this occasion Fuch gave 
Gold some 100 typewritten pages of ma- 
terial—“and it just covered everything, from 
what I could see by looking at it. It not 
Only contained a tremendous amount of 
theoretical mathematics but it contained the 
Practical setup * * I think Fuchs knew 
as much as any One man about the progress 
ot the atom bomb, except possibly those at 
the very top of the project. Fuchs knew 
and was in position to give. Possibly he 
knew more than even those at the top, be- 
Cause he was in intimate contact with it— 
daily contact.” 

A second trip to Santa Fe in September 
1945, brought forth from Fuchs the final 
cleanup material on the A-bomb—the scien- 
tific evaluation of the July test explosion, 
and the several critical steps in perfection 
of the Hiroshima warhead of August 6. All 
of this vital material was back in the hands 
of Amtorg and Soviet Consulate officials in 
New York by September 24, 1945. (Hear- 
ings, p. 1306.) 

“That was my last act of espionage, in 
Which I actually transmitted information,” 
Gold said in concluding the Fuchs episode. 

“He told me that relations between the 
British and Americans were becoming 
Tather strained * * * and it was very ap- 
parent that sooner or later chey would each 
go their own way on atomic energy.” 

Summoned before the Federal grand jury 
in New York during the summer of 1947, 
Gold proved himself a loyal servant of the 
Kremlin. 

“Did you answer the questions’ he was 
asked by the Senate Committee counsel, Rob- 
ert Morris. 

“Yes, I did,” Gold responded. 

“Did you tell the truth at that time?” Mor- 
Tis persisted. 

“I lied, every bit of it,” Gold replied 
blandly. 

Meanwhile Fuchs had returned to England. 
He continued to supply secrets to the Krem- 
lin until early 1949. Gold continued his 
Operations in Philadelphia and New York, 
Now under the supervision of Vladimir 
Sarytchev, attached to the Soviet delegation 
to the United Nations. But he came upon 
No more industrial secrets of any importance, 

In May 1950, the FBI moved in on Gold in 
America, and Scotland Yard took charge of 
Fuchs in England. During the next 2 years, 
the international A-bomb ring was smashed 
to smithereens. 

But the brutal methods and lawless rou- 
tines of systematic industrial esplonage per- 
fected by Gold and his Russian mentors in 
the years 1935-50 still are with us. 

Communist industrial espionage is world- 
wide, determined, rich in gold and local ex- 
Changes, far beyond all appeal to conscience 
Or morality—an ever-present challenge to 
alert ment everywhere. Witness 
Gold's testimony epitomizes the guiding in- 
dustrial slogan of the Kremlin—'‘Never buy 
“Anything you can steal.” 
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National Boys’ Club Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Greenwich Time, of March 29, and 
also a proclamation issued by Walter A. 
Hayes, first selectman of the town of 
Greenwich, contained in a story printed 
in the Greenwich Life, of March 28, pro- 
claiming this week as Boys’ Club Week 
in Greenwich, 

As an alumnus of the Greenwich Boys’ 
Club, I wish to join in saluting an or- 
ganization which has played a big part 
in my own personal development as it 
has for thousands and thousands of 
others throughout the Nation. 

Iam happy that the following editorial 
has accorded due credit to the outstand- 
ing work of several Greenwich citizens 
who are prime movers in the Boys’ Club 
organization—Jack Gleason, national di- 
rector, and former Greenwich police 
chief and administrator, who was a con- 
temporary of mine in the old Greenwich 
Boys' Club; William S. Wilson, president 
of the Greenwich club for 25 years; the 
indefatiguable local executive director, 
Anthony Schinto, and Albert L. Cole, 
the national president of Boys’ Clubs of 
America: 

[From the Greenwich Times of March 29, 
1957 
Bors’ CLUB WEEK 

Clergymen, sociologists, teachers, police, 
and parents have no more pressing problem 
before them today than that of channeling 
the Nation's youth into wholesome activity 
and thus reduce the swelling list of those 
who have strayed from the majority who 
adhere to the rules of decency. 

Juvenile delinquency is something that 
can be checked. But its tide is not going 
to be stemmed by half-hearted measures nor 
by attempts at strict discipline. It must be 
approached from a viewpoint of understand- 
ing, of appreciation of the difficulties faced 
by today’s teenagers with which they are 
unable to cope, and with a sensible program 
for providing them with the help they need, 

America's boys and girls cannot be mo- 
deled into automatons as the youth of to- 
talitarian countries are. They are imbued, 
just as every other American of every age, 
with the spirit of freedom. But they must 
be taught the difference between liberty and 
license, that liberty is attained only through 
respect for law and order, through sincere 
consideration of the rights of others. 

To such a task the Boys’ Clubs of America 
are dedicated. These organizations, oper- 
ating under a central headquarters, but en- 
tirely autonomous in their individual func- 
tions, are looming as a major influence in 
keeping teenagers from departing from the 
paths of decency and in showing them the 
rewards of following a wholesome life. Al- 
ready they have developed interests and 
methods that haye won many otherwise 
fractious youngsters from potential mischief 
by providing programs that permit them to 
engage their energies in constructive activ- 
ity. 

The clubs will participate in a countrywide 
observance of National Boys’ Club Week from 
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April 1 to April 7, during which time the 
full details of the organization’s progress 
will be carried to the people. Impetus should 
be given during that week to carry it for- 
ward until the present number of 460 clubs 
throughout the Nation reach a point where 
there is one in every town and hamlet. 
[From the Greenwich Times of March 
29, 1957] 


A Way or LIFE 


As John M. Gleason, the national direc- 
tor, said in Greenwich recently, this is 
not a complete solution but it is an ap- 
plied movement for good. Mr. Gleason, be- 
fore his appointment to the post, served 
Greenwich as police chief and administrator. 
And he is not the only Greenwich resident 
vitally concerned with the boys clubs. Al- 
bert L. Cole, publisher, is national presi- 
dent, and the Greenwich Boys’ Club is one 
of the outstanding of the organization's 
units. The devotion of William S. Wilson, 
who served as president here for 25 years, 
Anthony Schinto, the executive director, 
and others has borne good fruit. 

The clubs, nonsectarian in nature, never- 
theless do not overlook the need for spiritual 
values. They help to provide a check on the 
explosive energies of their youthful mem- 
bers and they provide understanding and, in 
some cases, individual service on conform- 
ity with their purpose. They have become, 
as Mr. Gleason put it, "a way of life.” 

These clubs represent no small factor, 
They own more than $100 million in plant 
and equipment. Their national budget for 
last year exceeded $14 million. They main- 
tain 100 camps and are directed by a staff 
of 5,000 trained, dedicated staff members in 
addition to the 460 executive directors of 
each of the individual clubs. 

The observance of National Boys’ Club 
Week is aimed at inaugurating an expan- 
sion program that will extend the service, 
especially among the underprivileged, to 
give them an opportunity to experience for 
themselves the difference between the cur- 
rent materialist philosophy and a spiritual 
outlook in which everyone becomes his 
brother’s keeper. They expect to concentrate 
on activities during what has become known 
as the danger hours, between the time the 
teenagers leave school and go home for their 
dinners. It has been established that it is 
during these hours that much of the mis- 
chief takes place. i 

The Boys’ Club program is one that should 
appeal to every citizen, whether a parent 
or not, because upon the shaping of the 
characters of these youths of today will de- 
pend their steadfastness when they become 
citizens of tomorrow. 


[From Greenwich Life of March 28, 1957] 
Bors’ CLUB WEEK PROCLAIMED 

Next week is National Boys’ Club Week 
across the country. On the local level, the 
period from April 1 to 7 will be a busy one at 
the Horseneck Lane clubhouse, with special 
activities scheduled for each day. 

This week, official recognition came from 
town hall in the form of the following proc- 
lamation by First Selectman Walter A. Hayes: 

“All over the United States this coming 
week communities are pausing to pay tribute 
to the work of the Boys’ Clubs, Beginning 
Monday, National Boys’ Club Week is being 
observed throughout the country, with over_ 
450,000 boys participating in programs of 
every type to demonstrate the vital part 
boys’ clubs play in American life. Boys’ club 
members carry on the activities they learn 
at the club, offering an admirable example 
of dem in action, representing many 
nationalities, races, and creeds, proving that 
boys can work and play together in peace and 
harmony, regardless of race, creed, or nation- 
ality. The character building, constructive 
work of the boys’ club in this town is training 
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them well for tomorrow. It makes me proud 
to know that our town is participating in 
National Boys’ Club Week. 

Therefore, I, Walter A. Hayes, first select- 
man of the town of Greenwich, proclaim 
April 1 to 7, 1957, as Boys’ Club Week. 

WALTER A. Hares, 
First Selectman, 


Lives or Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, are we 
building our new highways for the safety 
and enjoyment of the public or for ex- 
ploitation by private greed? Shall we 
make them safe and give the people an 
opportunity to see America first? Or 
shall we erect billboard canyons and 
ribbon slums, hemmed in with blatant 
advertisements of pink -pills for pale 
people and 57 kinds of beer, inter- 
spersed with pinboard carnivals and hot- 
dog stands? 

The question involves not only the 
safety of the individual but the safety 
of the Nation. Rear Adm. Neill Phil- 
lips testified before a congressional com- 
mittee that the restriction of billboards 
along our superhighways is necessary for 
national defense. He testified that— 

I just don't believe that the voters of 
America can be made to believe that it is 
good for the national economy to squander 
millions of dollars to deface our wonderful 
country with a hideous rash of billboards 
along the great network of our new super- 
highways. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch said edi- 
torially in its issue of March 29, 1957: 
Beauty, Nor SAFETY, THE ISSUE 

A great many people must respond favor- 
ably to the idea that the new interstate high- 
ways should be protected against the com- 
miercial exploitation that has turned many 
existing highways into rural slums. 

We reach that conclusion because the out- 
door advertising industry has begun to fight 
back. It sponsored a study at Iowa State Col- 
lege which concluded that billboards along 
highways have some slightly beneficial effects 
in that they keep drivers from succumbing to 
“highway hypnosis.” Another paper based 
on research in Iowa and Michigan concludes 
that there is no significant relationship be- 
tween outdoor advertising signs and highway 
accidents, and that the evidence, if any, is 
slightly in favor of signs as a safety measure. 

These conclusions are tenuous enough to 
warrant being ignored, but we do not expect 
the billboard people to ignore them. 

Actually the safety issue is not the basic 
one. The new highways should be protected 
from commercial exploitation because the 
motorist is entitled to see some natural 
beauty just for the fun of it—or the good of 
his soul. And there are other ways of com- 
bating “highway hypnosis” than obscuring 
the view with signs. 


And the Washington Star on March 
30, 1957, said: 
ROADSIDE EYESORES 


The movement to safeguard the proposed 
, 41,000-mile interstate highway system from 
roadside eyesores of the type so familiar to 
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travelers on United States Route 1 is worthy 
of public support—although the movement 
is a bit belated. It would have been better 
if some statement of policy, at the least, had 
been included in the 1956 Federal Highway 
Act which authorized the network. For it 
is evident that a strong fight will be waged 


by commercial signboard and other interests ` 


to make the most of the new roadside loca- 
tions opened up by the huge highway pro- 
gram. - 

The law’s deficiency was brought to public 
attention last December by Robert Moses, 
New York’s park chief, in a Harper’s article. 
He wrote that the new expressways would be 
“all left exposed to an indiscriminate mush- 
Toom growth of ugly filling stations, hotdog 
stands and all the other familiar roadside 
eyesores.“ He warned that “if the billions 
of public investment * * * are to be pro- 
tected and the value of our scenery and 
natural assets is to be preserved, steps to 
prevent the onslaught of commercial ad- 
vertising must be taken before construction 
gets underway.” Since then several bills 
have been introduced calling for varying de- 
gress of Federal control of roadside deface- 
ment—either by the setting of standards 
voluntarily to be enforced by the States or 
by the withholding of Federal funds for non- 
compliance with the standards. Hearings 
on some of these proposals are being held 
this week. 

We hope that some reasonable method of 
control can be worked out, so that the new 
vistas of natural scénery through which the 
new highways will run will not be desecrated 
as some of our older highways have been. 


We have at the gates of Washington 
one of the most convincing demonstra- 
tions that could be made. Driving out 
of the city on Highway No. 1 we find an 
arterial highway so blinded by obscuring 
billboards—although it has not yet 
reached its ultimate nuisance poten- 
tial—such a discordant riot of gaudy 
billboard excesses as to completely hide 
one of the most beautiful countrysides 
to be found in classic Virginia. On the 
other hand, entering the city from the 
same direction is the famed Shirley 
Highway from which the reckless dollar- 
crazed exploiters have been excluded and 
which is a delight to the eye of the tired 
city dweller who enjoys a Virginia land- 
scape of surpassing beauty and uncon- 
taminated and unspoiled by the blare 
and glare of vandal billboards. 

Drive over these two highways and 
take your choice. 


At Least There Is Some Hope in the 
Cyprus Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the text of a state- 
ment which I issued on March 29 upon 
learning of arrangements for the release 
of Archbishop Makarios who had been 
imprisoned in the Seychelles Islands: 

MarcH 29, 1957.—It is very gratifying to 
note that arrangements have been made for 
the release of Archbishop Makarios from his 
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confinement in the Seychelles Islands and 
that the Government of the United Kingdom 
is prepared to adopt a more liberal and con- 
ciliatory policy toward the unfortunate peo- 
ple of Cyprus. 

More than 2 years ago I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 26 in the House of 
Representatives which called for vigorous 
and expeditious action to insure the appli- 
cability of the policy of self-determination 
of pecples in the case of the Island of Cyprus 
and urged that the United Nations take the 
lead in dealing with the Cyprus problem. 
Had action along the lines called for by this 
resolution been taken by the United Nations 
at that time, Iam sure that much bloodshed 
and suffering might have been avoided. 

I am well aware that the release of Arch- 
bishop Makarios from confinement does not 
solve the Cyprus problem. The hatreds and 
bitterness which have been engendered dur- 
ing recent years will make any satisfactory 
solution difficult. Nevertheless, I am hopeful 
that a turning point has been reached, and 
Iam sure that the United States stands ready 
to use its good offices and render assistance 
whenever an opportunity arises, 


Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE ° 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the resolutions which were 
unanimously passed by the 21st National 
Convention of the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., held in Auburn, N. Y., on 
August 31-September 3, 1956, which 
resolutions mandated the national legis- 
lative chairman, Anthony V. Popolo, to 
pursue the objectives in said resolutions 
on a national scale: 


Whereas the payment of death pension to 
otherwise eligible World War IT widows on 
the same basis as this benefit Is paid to 
World War I widows is a legislative issue 
which has not, as yet, been sanctioned by 
the Congress; and 

Whereas the inequitable and discrimina- 
tory restrictive provisions which characterize 
existing laws pertaining to the eligibility re- 
quirements for this benefit are working an 
undue hardship upon the majority of World 
War II widows by excluding them entirely: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc., dur- 
ing its 2ist annual national convention in 
Auburn, N. X., on August 31-September 3, 
1956, do urge the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation which would 
equalize the payment of death pension to 
widows of World War II veterans; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable OLIN TEAGUE, 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee; the Honorable JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
majority leader of the House; the Honorable 
Lynvon JomnNson, majority leader of the Sen- 
ate; and to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

P. Russo, 
National Rehabilitation Officer. 

Attest: 

JOHN LUPARIA, 
National Commander. 


1957 


Whereas a discrepancy exists In the bene- 
fits of widows of World War II and the 
Korean confilct and the benefits of World 
War I widows; and 

Whereas a World War I widow is entitled 
to greater and more liberal benefits upon 
the death of her veteran-husband who died 
With at least 10 percent disability than a 
Widow of World War II and the Korean con- 
flict: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., assembled at a convention in Spring- 
field, Mass., on July 21 and 22, 1956, That this 
department go on record as being in favor 
of equalizing all widows’ benefits of widows 
Of World War I, World War II, and Korean 
conflict veterans, and that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to appropriate offl- 
Clals of the Federal Government, to the 
National Congress, and to the national con- 
vention of the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of the United States, Inc., at its 
annual convention for consideration and 
adoption. 

Adopted the 22d day of July 1956, by the 
21st annual convention of the Department 
of Massachusetts, Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc., as- 
sembled in Springfield, Mass. 

Whereas the provisions of Public Law 16 
which makes possible vocational rehabilita- 
tion training for World War II veterans is, 
Perhaps, the most vital benefit enacted by 
the Congress of the United States for the 
disabled veterans of World War II; and 

Whereas one of the most unfortunate de- 
velopments which has occurred with regard 
to the broad benefit program extended to 
World War II veterans is the failure of vast 
numbers of eligible World War II disabled 
Veterans to take advantage of vocational re- 
habilitation training as provided for under 
Public Law 16; and 

Whereas Public Law 16, a law which is so 
Vital and crucial to the permanent rehabili- 
tation of our disabled veterans of World War 
II shall expire on July 27, 1956; and 

Whereas in the interest of the economy and 
the future well-being of our Nation and the 
large numbers of disabled veterans of World 
War II who for reasons many and varied have 
not, as yet, achieved final and total reha- 
bilitation, it is both desirable and necessary 
that the provisions of Public Law 16 be con- 
tinued: Now, therefore. be it 

Resolved, That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc., De- 
partment of Rhode Island, during its seventh 
annual department convention, in the city 
of Providence, R. I., do again unanimously 
endorse the proposal that legislation be intro- 
duced and vigorously pressed by the national 
legislation director of the ITAM Vets lead- 
ing to the general extension of Public Law 
16 for a period of 3 years beyond its expira- 
tion date; be it further 

Resolved, That coples of this resolution be 
forwarded to the national adjutant with the 
Tequest that it be introduced at the ITAM 
Vets national convention so that, if adopted 
during the 1956 national convention, the 
intent embodied herein shall become a con- 
vention mandate in the ITAM Vets national 
legislative program during 1956-57. 

FRANK J. CENTAZZO, 
Sergeant Anthony M. Cappucci Post, 
No, 1, ITAM ‘Vets, Bristol, R. I. 

Unanimously adopted by department on 
June 17, 1956. 

Passed national convention 1956. 


Whereas the soaring rise in standard of 
living costs has worked a considerable finan- 
cial handicap upon our Nation's disabled 
veterans primarily because compensation 
benefits for their service-connected disabili- 
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ties at the current rates have not been com- 
mensurately increased for some time; and 

Whereas the American people, through the 
Congress of the United States, have, in en- 
dorsing the payment of compensation to 
disabled veterans for injuries, diseases, or 
wounds sustained in the service, recognized 
and acknowledged the fact that compensa- 
tion benefits awarded to disabled veterans 
and to their widows constitute an obligation 
which shall be discharged in honor and with- 
out restraint as a continuing cost of war; and 

Whereas the introduction in the House of 
Representatives by Representative OLIN 
TEAGUE, of Texas, of H. R. 11310 would, if 
enacted, result in an equitable increase in 
existing compensation rates governing the 
payment of compensation for service-con- 
nected disabilities: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc., De- 
partment of Rhode Island, during its seventh 
annual department convention held in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on June 15, 16, 17, 1956, do hereby 
una endorse the passage of H. R. 
11310 and. in so doing, do urge the Rhode 
Island delegation in the Congress to support 
this measure: be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the members of the Rhode 
Island delegation in the Congress; to the 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee; and to the national adjutant for 
introduction in the 1956 national convention 
of the Italian-American World War Veterans 
of the United States, Inc. 

Resolution committee adopted by acclama- 
tion, 

FRANK J. CENTAZZO, 
Sergeant Anthony M. Cappucci Post, 
No. 1, ITAM Vets, Bristol, R. I. 


Whereas the Veterans’ Employment Service 
and the State employment service have the 
coordinated responsibility for providing an 
effective job counseling and employment 
placement service for veterans of all wars; and 

Whereas special services are provided for 
disabled veterans in selective placement and 
job development in all local offices of the 
State employment service; and 

Whereas any curtailment in these basic 
services in employment activities for veterans 
and disabled veterans will seriously affect 
their chances of obtaining job opportunities 
in gainful employment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the ITAM Vets, Depart- 
ment of Rhode Island, in convention assem- 
bled in Providence, R. I, on June 15, 16, and 
17, 1956, do hereby request and urge their 
national legislative committee to take such 
action in their appearance before the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate as will develop an 
awareness of the practicability of appropri- 
ating sufficient funds to enable the Veterans’ 
Employment Service and the State employ- 
ment service to render to the fullest extent 
the essential services of job development, 
employment counseling, and selective place- 
ment for all veterans in their respective 
States and communities; be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the United States Senators 
GREEN and Pastore, and to Co en 
Foranpd and Fooarty, and the chairman of the 
national legislative committee of the ITAM 
Vets. 

ITAM Vers, 
DEPARTMENT OF RHODE ISLAND. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has received the report and attendant recom- 
mendations of the President's Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions, more commonly known 
as the Bradley Commission; and 

Whereas a searching study of the Brad- 
ley Commission's report and recommenda- 
tions leaves little doubt in the minds of the 
Nation's enlightened veterans that serious 
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consideration by the Congress of the recom- 
mendations inserted in this report would 
lead inevitably to economic and moral catas- 
trophe among the veterans of our land be- 
cause of the callous, cruel, and indifferent 
philosophy manifested by this Commission 
in evaluating and studying our Nation's ob- 
ligations to its wartime veterans in terms 
of compensation, pension, and insurance 
benefits: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Depart- 
ment of Rhode Island, during its seventh an- 
nual department convention held in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on June 15, 16, 17, 1956, do hereby 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
view with disfavor any legislation which may 
be introduced and which is designed to 
achieve the enactment into law of any of 
the Bradley Commission recommendations 
which would in any way sever, reduce, or 
endanger eixsting statutes pertaining to vet- 
erans’ compensation, pension, or insurance 
benefits; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Rhode Island delegation in the 
United States Congress, to the Speaker of the 
House, to the majority leader of the House, 
to the President of the Senate, to the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, to the President 
of the United States, to the chairman of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, and to 
the national adjutant of the Itallan-Ameri- 
can World War Veterans for introduction of 
same into the 1956 National Convention of 
the Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States. 

The resolutions committee recommends 
adoption. 

Adopted by acclamation. 

ALBERT P. Russo, 
National- Rehabilitation Officer, 
Italian-American World War Vet- 
erans of the United States. 

Whereas the introduction in the Senate of 
the United States of Senate bill 3067 by 
Senator RUSSELL E. Lone, of Louisiana, will 
permit World War II veterans to reinstate 
their lapsed national service life insurance 
policies within a period of 1 year from the 
date of the enactment of such bill into law; 
and 

Whereas the Italian-American World War 
Veterans, Department of Rhode Island, dur- 
ing three consecutive department conven- 
tions has endorsed the proposal that World 
War II veterans who have been denied the 
right to reinstate their lapsed NSLI policies 
be restored that privilege by the Congress: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans, Department of Rhode Island, 
during its seventh annual department con- 
vention held in Providence, R. I., on June 15, 
16, 17, 1956, do hereby endorse S. 3067 and, 
in so doing, urge the Senate of the United 
States, and particularly the Senate Finance 
Committee, to act favorably upon this legis- 
lation; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Rhode Island delegation in the 
Congress; to the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee; and to the national 
adjutant for introduction of same in the 1956 
national convention of ITAM Vets. 

Resolution committee recommends adop- 
tion. 


Adopted by acclamation. 
L. J. Centrazzo, 
Commander, Sergeant Anthony M. 
Cappucci Post, No. 1, ITAM Vets, 
Bristol, R. I. 


Whereas as the result of the experience de- 
rived from the national recognition bill, 
S. 7024, introduced by Senator JOHN O. Pas- 
TORE, of Rhode Island, it appears that the 
most effective procedure to be pursued in 
accomplishing this objective is the introduc- 
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legislation leading to the issuance of a con- 
gressional charter to the Italian-American 
Veterans of the United States, Inc.: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the incoming national com- 
mander be mandated to take steps leading 
to the Introduction of such legislation by 
the national legislative officer during the 
ensuing session of Congress. 

Unanimously adopted, 21st national con- 
vention, August 31, September 1, 2, 3, 1956. 

Submitted by Department of Rhode Island 
and Department of New York. 

Whereas Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia has 
embraced and accepted the doctrine, ide- 
ology, and philosophy of communistic Rus- 
sia; and 

Whereas the United States is unalterably 
opposed to this anti-God dogma form of gov- 
ernment; and , 

Whereas the United States has furnished 
millions and millions of American dollars to 
Marshal Tito and present plan of the Gov- 
ernment is to continue to furnish Marshal 
Tito with additional millions in foreign aid 
despite the public pronouncement of Mar- 
shal Tito’s attachment and allegiance to 
Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas according to press release from 
Washintgon, D. C., the United States pro- 
poses to release and deliver 300 F-86 Sabre- 
jets to Marshal Tito and his government: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates of the Depart- 
-ment of Massachusetts, Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., in convention assembled at Springfield, 
Mass., on July 21, 1956, That this Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Italian-American 


World War Veterans of the United States, 


Inc., as being against and unalterably op- 
posed to the granting of any further foreign 
aid in any form and to further rescind the 
order for the delivery of Sabrejets to Mar- 
shal Tito and his government, and that 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to ap- 
propriate officials of the Federal Government, 
through the National Congress and to the 
national convention of the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., at its annual convention, for adoption 
and consideration. 

Adopted the 22d day of July 1956, by the 
Department of Massachusetts, Italian-Amer- 
ican World War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., at their 21st annual convention, 
assembled in Springfield, Mass. 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Act is still 
in effect and is still the law of the United 
States; and 

Wheras the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act has proved by service and experience to 
be unfair to many countries and particularly 
to Italy; and 

Whereas the quota system as set forth in 
the McCarran-Walter Act is inadequate, 
antiquated, and discriminatory against cer- 
tain races and peoples; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has often indicated and recommended to the 
Congress of the United States that this act 
be revised and rewritten so as to eliminate 
such discrimination; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is now considering the so-called Lehman 
bill, which will amend the present law and 
eliminate the discriminatory provisions; and 

Whereas the said Lehman bill is now in, 
and for many months has been in, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Senator EASTLAND, of Mississippi; 
and 

Whereas Senator Easttanp has apparently 
made no effort to report this bill either un- 
favorable or favorable, out of his subcommit- 
tee so that it might be discussed and voted 
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on by the United States Senate: Be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc., go 
on record as favoring the adoption of the 
Lehman bill; and 

Resolved by the delegates of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Italian-American 
World War Veterans, in convention assembled 
at Springfield, Mass., on July 21, 1956, That 
this department of Massachusetts as being in 
favor, and it is the fervent hope of the dele- 
gates present, that the McCarran-Walter Act 
will be modified, revamped, and become more 
liberal so that the many inequities now con- 
tained in the act be removed; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each member of the Senate Judicial 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation with the recommendation that the 
said Lehman bill be voted out of the commit- 
tee so that it may be discussed on the Senate 
floor and some action be taken on this bill. 

Adopted the 22d day of July 1956 by the 
2ist annual convention of the Italian-Ameri- 
can World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., assembled at Springfield, Mass. 


NACA Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Congressman Moss and I introduced H. 
R. 2803 and 2804. The purpose of these 
two bills is to assist many Government 
agencies in solving their most serious 
problem; namely, the retention of quali- 
fied scientific and engineering personnel. 

In the March 4, 1957 issue of Aviation 
Week a letter was printed from an ex- 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics Employee which clearly points 
up the need for either H. R. 2803 or 2804. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to this letter which I submit herewith: 

NACA Srattstics 


As a statistic in some of the figures ac- 
companying the article “NACA Says Loss of 
Scientists Threatens United States Lead” 
(Aviation Week February 11, pp. 86-87). I 
feel compelled to comment, 

I am sure that many of us who have left 
the NACA have a recurrent sense of guilt 
about leaving one of the finest research 
organizations in the United States when we 
know that it desperately needs its personnel. 

However, every man must determine to 
what extent he should ask his family to 
sacrifice the so-called niceties of life so 
that he may enjoy a more idealistic and 
technically rewarding career, Although the 
NACA supplements a man’s income with 
increased technical advancement and a large 
measure of personal satisfaction, these ab- 
stract qualities unfortunately only provide 
a means of increasing the family living 
standard by the man leaving to work in 
industry. 

I hope that the statistics continue to 
stimulate concern over the NACA personnel 
problems and illustrate the monetary sacri- 
fice that is being made by those who have 
remained there. 

Further, I hope that the statistics provide 
a tool to unsaddle the NACA from its pres- 
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ent salary structure burden and allow it to 
compete with industry for outstanding col- 
lege graduates and improve the economic 
status of those presently there. Those who 
have remained there certainly deserve more 
than a pat on the back. 

Ex-NACA EMPLOYEE. 


— — — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committée on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Statesmanship of President Carlos P. 
Garcia, of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is wel- 
come news to us in the United States 
that the successor of the late President 
Magsaysay, His Excellency President 
Carlos P. Garcia, has come out openly re- 
jecting the racist slogan: “Asia for the 
Asians.” This is a mark of statesman- 
ship on his part that commends itself to 
the attention of the American people. 

In the Second World War, the issue of 
Asia for Asians was raised. The racist 
implications of such a slogan contained 
the seeds for its own destruction and the 
peoples of Asia wisely rejected it, There 
was an attempt in the Philippines at 
the inception of the late President Mag- 
Saysay’s administration to make such a 
slogan a factor in Philippine foreign 
Policy. President Magsaysay vigorously 
opposed it and condemned it as un- 
Patriotic and against the best interests 
of the Filipino people. 

It is fortunate that we have in his suc- 
cessor, President Garcia, a man who has 

the courage to come out at the begin- 

ning of his administration openly and 
vigorously against such a pernicious doc- 
trine. It is also gratifying to note that 
President Garcia has announced that he 
is against neutralism and that he will 
fight communism with the same deter- 
mination that President Magsaysay did. 
President Garcia is certainly showing 
courage and statesmanship and it is my 
hope that he will continue to show un- 
diminished strength in his avowed cam- 
paign against a godless ideology that is 
threatening to conquer the world. 

The New York Times of March 30 pub- 
lished the following dispatch: 

Garcta REJECTS ALA FOR ASIANS—STRESSES 
PHILIPPINE Tres TO UNITED STATES AND 
CLOSER RELATION Wirth NMR NATIONS 
Manna, March 29.—President Carlos P. 

Garcia rejected today the Japanese wartime 

slogan “Asia for the Asians” as an element 

of Philippine foreign policy. 

Relterating in his second weekly press con- 
ference that the Philippine attitude toward 
Asia would be a continuation of policies laid 
down by the late President Gamon Magsay- 
say, Mr. Garcia said they could not be ex- 
pressed in any single slogan. 

Previously he was reported in the press 
to be intending to revive “Asia for the 
Asians,” which caused a furor here back in 
the early days of the Magsaysay administra- 
tion. President y was against it 
because he thought it would alienate United 
States friendship. 

In response to a question concerning In- 
dia, Mr. Garcia said he was against neu- 
tralism but that did not mean quarreling 
with neutralist countries, The Philippines 
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would tolerate their view as they tolerated 
those of his country he said. 
KEEPS ANTI-RED STAND 

The President said the Philippines would 
continue her strong and definite stand 
against communism and he hoped this stand 
might eventually “win others among our 
neighbors in Asia over to our side,” 

The President spelled out what Philippine 
foreign policy stood for; First, friendly re- 
lations with the United States and, second, 
closer ties with the Asian nations. 

In implementing the second branch of the 
policy he acknowledged it might follow some- 
thing like an Asia-for-the Asians pattern but 
said that was the wrong phrase for it. He 
said it had been renamed the Philippine 
Asian policy. He said Asia for the Asians was 
understood as exclusivistic in nature 
the west and the Philippines did not mean it 
that way. To clarify matters he issued a 
statement. It follows: 

“Last October our late President said it was 
one of the objectives of our foreign policy to 
develop ‘our political and cultural relations 
with the countries of the free world with par- 
ticular emphasis on our relations with our 
Asian neighbors." He mentioned this objec- 
tive together with the paramount purpose of 
national security that we have achieved by 
collective defense arrangement with other 
free countries, particularly the United States 
of America.” 

WOULD SHARE FREEDOM EFFORTS 


„Taken together, these two objectives 
mean that we seek the strengthening of free- 
dom in Asia for two reasons: First, so that our 
fellow Asians may enjoy the fruits of real 
independence and, second, so that we may by 
being surrounded with communities of free 
Asia be all the more secure from subversion 
and attack. 

“To this end it is our purpose within the 
limits of our capacities to share in efforts 
of giving substance to the freedom of Asians. 
This is our purpose in intensifying technical 
and cultural exchanges with such countries 
as Indonesia, Vietnam, Nationalist China, 
Malaya, and others of free Asia. This is why 
we recognized Vietnam and why we want to 
open diplomatic missions in more Asian cap- 
itals such as Rangoon. This is our policy in 
Asia. It can’t be expressed in any single 
slogan.” 

The President in his conference said there 
would be no immediate changes in foreign 
service posts including the incumbency of 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo in the Wash- 
ington Embassy. 


Mr. Speaker, in a dispatch of the New 
York Herald Tribune dated March 26, 
President Garcia praised the United 
States maneuvers taking place in the 
Philippines as showing the ability of the 
United States to help defend the Philip- 
pines against outside aggression and he 
also showed his determination to con- 
tinue implementing the policies of the 
late President Magsaysay. The dispatch 
follows: 

GARCIA IN MAGSAYSAY Foorsters—HE MINGLES 
WITH PEOPLE ON TRIP 

MANILA, March 26—President Carlos P. 
Garcia, who has pledged himself to carry on 
in the tradition of the late President Ramon 
Magsaysay, is losing no time in keeping his 
word. 


A couple of hours after United States Ma- 
rines began to storm ashore yesterday in the 


biggest amphibious operation In the Pacific 
since the Korean war, Mr. Garcia landed 
from the American cruiser St. Paul, on a 
northeastern Luzon beachhead facing the vil- 
lage of Dingalan. Temporarily ignoring the 
operations and his host, Vice Adm, Wallace 
M. Beakley, commander of the Onited States 
7th Fleet, Mr. Garcia made straight across the 
sand and pebbles to a couple dozen of bare- 
foot constituents arrayed in front of their 
thatch-roofed huts. 


SHAKES HANDS WITH ALL 


In the manner of Mr. Magsaysay, who died 
in a plane crash a week ago, President 
Garcia shook hands with every man and 
woman and patted the heads of delighted 
children. Such a performance was not en- 
tirely in Character for Mr. Garcia, his con- 
fidants said—he generally is regarded as 
rather reserved. 

Clad in an open-necked “barong Tagalog” 
of the kind that has become national cos- 
tume, President Garcia then proceeded to 
watch naval landing craft disgorge men and 
machines for an attack inland against a 
hypothetical aggressor. 

“Impressive, very impressive,“ he said. 
“Precision and timing, it is reassuring for 
the safety of our country.” 

Before a lunch at.the nearby bungalow of 
a local lumber baron Mr. Garcia continued 
politicking. Again in the Magsaysay style he 
informally received a delegation of local ofi- 
cials and heard their pleas and complaints. 
An aid standing at his shoulder noted down 
requests for a buffalo of superior strain to 
improve the local breed, for a new artesian 
well, and for a post and telegraph office. “I'll 
do what I can for you,” he promised. 

The 60-year-old chief executive chatted 
with correspondents. the mutual 
security treaty with the United States, he 
affirmed: "We want to continue to make rela- 
tions between the Philippines and the United 
States as close as possible.” 

On the question of a treaty concerning use 
by the United States of military bases in this 
country, he said he anticipates that “we will 
be able to solve our differences.” 

He said he welcomes Charles E. Bohlen as 
the new American Ambassador to this coun- 
try because he will understand our view to- 
ward communism.” President Garcia stated 
that he is steadfastly against admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations and 
against relaxation of curbs on trade with 
Red China. 

About 60,000 American troops are involved 
in Operation Beacon Hill, which is to con- 
tinue until April 8. There is generous use of 
helicopters to lift troops over rugged terrain. 
The exercise appears to be tailored to atomic 
warfare tactics, but this being a subject of 
great political sensitivity in Asia, the admi- 
rals and general have not said as much. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 
Mr, LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, in 
Iowa where the economy of the State is 
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largely dependent on the prosperity of 
agriculture we are increasingly con- 
cerned for the farm problem. The 
farmer’s income has failed to keep pace 
with the high cost of living and every 
proposal looking toward an improvement 
in agricultural prospects deserves care- 
ful attention. With this in mind, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include several 
ideas expressed by Mr. Sydney L, Gross, 
a prominent farmer of Osceola, Iowa, 
and a brother of our distinguished col- 
league, Hon. H. R. Gross, Representative 
in Congress from the Third District of 
Iowa. 
The statement follows: 


This is not intended to be a revolutionary, 
cure-all program, but is an attempt to put 
together the best of several approaches to, 
and eliminate some of the features that have 
caused the failure of farm programs in the 
past. 

BASIC FACTS 


1. We must base our program on the thesis 
that the farmers’ present economic troubles 
are based on overproduction. Of course, this 
is debatable, but as far as the farmer is 
concerned, it is too much of everything for 
the market. 


2. Parity: The farmer is entitled to a parity 
price for the products of his labor. When he 
recelves less than parity price, he must 

' either mine his soil, himself, or his family. 
Agriculture will remain a sick and festering 
sore on the whole economy until its income 
is on a par with labor and industry. 

3. Government's part: The farmer and the 
public as a whole want the Government as 
far out of any farm program as possible. 
Unfortunately a program that will do the 
farmer any good will not succeed without 
some regulatory force. The farmers by their 
very nature and numbers have never been 
able to organize themselves strongly enough 
to formulate and enforce an effective farm 
program. We have Federal laws designed 
to help and regulate both business and labor; 
therefore the Federal Government can do no 
less fer agriculture. But let's keep direct 
help at a minimum and use the power of the 
Government more to formulate and enforce 
the rules of such a program. 


EVER NORMAL GRANARY 


This is the terrible surplus the public hears 
o much about. Let us thank the Maker of 
all things that we have these terrible sur- 
pluses; for they are insurance that Amer- 
icans will continue to be the best fed people 
on earth as far as the producers of the food 
are concerned. Instead of condemning and 
wanting to get rid of them, let us maintain 
and learn how to rotate and use them as a 
reserve against the calamities of both man 
and nature. These reserves are vital if we 
are to try and hold yearly feed-grain pro- 
duction in line with yearly needs. 


STRICT ACREAGE CONTROLS 


Feed-grain controls are the nub and neces- 
sity of any successful farm program. It is 
from the overproduction of these feed grains 
that the overproduction of our unstorable 
meat products comes. In the long run I 
think a bushel and pound basis according 
to the capabilities of the land is more desir- 
able and fair than acreage control, but in the 
beginning it would be easier to institute 
controls based on past acreage history. The 
Secretary of Agriculture would be required 
to estimate the amount of feed grains re- 
quired to maintain the above reserves and 
produce the amount of meat animals neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the Nation. 
This shall be apportioned to the various 
States, counties, and farms in relation to its 
past history. The ceiling, or support, price 
of feed grains shall be at parity. 
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CROSS COMPLIANCE 


This Is also an absolute necessity if we are 
to control overproduction of feed grains. 
There is no reason to allow the taking of 
land out of one basic crop and putting it in 
another, thereby defeating the purpose of 
helping bring production of the first into 
line. All agriculture must prosper together, 
and not play one segment against the other, 
sinking both in the process. Past programs 
without strict acreage controls and cross 
compliance have raised the farmers’ income 
slightly but have worked much more in the 
consumer's favor by giving him relatively 
cheap foods. Therefore I hold that past 
programs have in reality been consumers’ 
programs, g 

PRODUCTION PAYMENTS 


Production payments at 100 percent of 
parity on top grade and quality perishables 
is another must of a successful program. 
Production payments on perishables and 
meat animals would insure the conversion of 
feed grains into edible products, since a fair 
margin of profit is assured. The check on 
the overproduction of meat animals, with 
consequent high production payments, is 
the limit on the amount of feed grains 
grown. 

SOIL BANK 


The soil bank works very nicely into the 
above program for that is where the excess 
acres should go. This would help maintain 
the land by putting those acres in soil- 
building legumes and grasses. I do not hold 
with the theory that these acres must be 
put inte grasses and left there for long 
periods of time with nothing harvested off 
them. The middle western farmer can take 
1 acre of 80-bushel corn and with a little 
supplement, at a 12-to-1 ratio in the form 
of pork, produce about 700 pounds of. edible 
meat products. Using the same kind of soil, 
it would take at least 3 acres of hay and 
pasture to produce a 450-pound calf. It is 
total perishable food units that must be 
taken into account, I do not have figures 
or statistics to prove the above theory but 
I would like very much and I feel it might 
be quite enlightening to see some figures 
worked out along the above lines. I believe 
that after the first few years that the soil- 
bank acres could be worked into a general 
rotation system of farming. There would be 
no soil-bank payments as now. 

REFERENDUM 

The above, or any other farm program, 
must be predicated on the wishes of the 
farmer. It must provide strict controls and 
therefore should be based on the wishes of 
the farmer to find if he is willing to accept 
such regulation in return for a price for 
his labors. Therefore a referendum should 
be held to determine if the majority of 
the farmers are willing to enter into 
such a program. If the vote is favorable, 
then it would be mandatory that all farm- 
ers would participate. If the vote is unfav- 
orable, then all controls and help should be 
eliminated; for these halfway, part-in and 
part-out programs are what haye put us 
where we are today. I cannot emphasize 
this point too strongly—it is time the rank- 
and-file farmer has the opportunity to say 
what he wants—not what is good for him by 
the so-called experts. 


TWO-PRICE SYSTEM 


This may be the answer to certain food 
crops such as wheat and rice. I think they 
have much merit along those lines, but I will 
leave that to someone more familiar with its 
workings. But if it is practical and can 
be incorporated into a general program for 
the benefit of the farming industry as a 
whole then by all means use it. 

ADVERTISING 

It seems to me that this scheme will bene- 
fit the advertising industry more than the 
farmer, 
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FOOD STAMP PLAN, EXPORTS, SCHOOL LUNCH, ETC, 


These various channels should be worked 
at and pushed to help consume as much 
food products as possible. However, the 
amounts this can be increased is so small 
that without the above major plans we shall 
continue to produce more food fiber than 
the public will consume at a price that puts 
agriculture on a parity with the rest of the 
economy. 

EDUCATION 


Obviously, this is just an outline of the 
general course that to me should be incor- 
porated into a farm bill. We need to do some 
educational work among the farmers them- 
selves. The day of working 14 to 16 hours 
a day, weekdays and Sundays, to produce 
more unwanted food, is past. It is time 
the farmer learned the lesson that labor 
and industry learned long ago. By pro- 
ducing approximately 10 percent less food 
and fiber the farmer can haye an income 
comparable to the rest of the economy, He 
would have both the time and the money 
to create a new look in agriculture. 

There are many details to be worked out. 
However, it seems to me, when the desire 
to do something to lift agriculture out of the 
old rut, really enters into the minds and 
hearts of men; they will lay all petty theories 
and jealousies aside and incorporate all the 
good ideas into a program that will benefit 
agriculture and the Nation as a whole. No 
one of the above items will work alone, 
Let’s put everything we have into a work- 
able program, then as time tests it, dis- 
card that part that proves unworkable and 
add any new thinking that has merit. Let's 
go to work before it is too late and we have 
something far more drastic. 


Nearly 40,000 Will Train at Gap Camp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 
Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the at- 


` tached item from the March 28 issue of 


the Lebanon Daily News of Lebanon, Pa., 
is news that is especially well received in 
my congressional district. Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation is again se- 
lected by Second Army as the training 
grounds for the National Guard units 
from surrounding States. The function 
too now includes the current enlisted 
Army Reserves. This is welcome news, 
as the people in the district are continu- 
ally thinking that Indiantown should be 
permanently used in connection with the 
Reserve program. Now this is going to 
be done currently and we hope a year 
round use in the future. 

These soldiers who are assigned to this 
camp are indeed lucky. The site is 
beautiful, along the foothills of our 
North Mountain Range, with thousands 
of acres for training and maneuvers. 
The quarters are excellent, and above all, 
we have here a traditionally “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch” community which wel- 
comes those who train here and makes 
them feel at home away from home. 

The following news item is quite in- 
formative and shows the extensive pro- 
gram at the Gap for this summer: 

Neariy 40,000 WIL. TRAIN AT GAP Camp 

Indiantown Gap Military Reservation will 
again assume its annual role as a training 
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site for Army reservists and National Guard 
men this spring and summer. Nearly 40,- 
000 troops will train there according to the 
camp dates released today. 

The post has been selected by Headquar- 
ters Second United States Army, Fort George 
G. Meade, Md., as one of the major training 
sites of the Second Army area for the 1957 
field encampments. 

Headquarters, United States Army Military 
District, Pennsylvania, commanded by Brig. 
Gen, A. W. Stuart, will provide training sup- 
port facilities for the troops during their 
2-week encampment periods, between May 
19 and September 8. f 

The summer training program will open 
May 19 with the encampment of the 706th 
Army Reserve Transportation Group and 
attached units from Philadelphia, 


MAJOR UNITS 


Major units scheduled to train are: the 
176th Regimental Combat Team of the Vir- 
ginia National Guard, June 8—June 22; Penn- 
syivania’s 79th Infantry Division (Army Re- 
serve), June 15—June 29; 479th Field Artillery 
Group and attached units (Army Reserve) 
from Philadelphia, June 23—July 7; 80th In- 
fantry Division (Army Reserve) from Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia and Maryland, 
July 1-July 21; 111th Regimental Combat 
Team, Pennsylvania National Guard, July 
13-July 27; District of Columbia National 
Guard units, July 21-August 4; 29th Infan- 
try Division (National Guard) from Mary- 
land, Virginia and West Virginia, August 17- 
August 31; Pennsylvania National Guard 
28th Infantry Division, August 3-August 17. 

Closing the 1957 program will be reservists 
from various States comprising the civil af- 
fairs and military government school unit, 
August 25 to September 8. 

Summer training is the high point of Re- 
serve component training. It involves prac- 
tical work in the field in the particular unit's 
Army speciality. In addition the training 
includes 2-hour training sessions each week 
in hometown Reserve centers and armories 
during the remainder of the year. 

Emphasis of the summer program will be 
on developing combat skills in men who 
have not had active Army service, on sharp- 
ening techniques of those who have, and 
on developing unit effectiveness, 

It is expected that this year’s encampment 
will provide much of the hardcore training 
that will bolster the Reserve program 
throughout the remainder of the year. 


Why Tax Us for England? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following article from the 
Tulsa Tribune of March 16, 1957: 

Way Tax Us ror ENGLAND? 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 

After all, America still belongs to the 
People. We can neglect her and let our 
freedoms die. Or we can still rise to save 
our country. And it begins to look as 
though the people are waking up. A lot of 
us realize the terrific loss we will sustain if 
We allow these unrestrained tax raids on the 
People to continue. 

When the people speak, the plundering 
Politicians listen. The people are becoming 
articulate. The mail that is pouring into 
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Washington has increased 37 percent since 
President Eisenhower delivered his second 
inaugural address. 

The debt of our Federal Government is 
greater than the combined indebtedness of 
all other governments on earth, including 
all local and State governments in the 
United States. The Federal Government to- 
day pays more in interest on its national 
debt than it paid for all governmental ex- 
penditures in fiscal 1938—just 19 years ago. 

The Federal Government has no wealth 
except that which it takes from the people. 
The people create the wealth, the Govern- 
ment seizes it. And every time the Federal 
Government gives aid to other countries it 
takes the wealth from the American people. 
An average American worker in the lower 
income tax brackets pays $3.75 in Federal 
taxes out of every $12 he earns. It is a polit- 
ical shell game and the people are getting 
mad about it. They should be. 

Unlimited money means unlimited power. 
And unlimited power produces tyranny. It 
is the inescapable result of conficating the 
people’s earning power. 

The defenders of this un-American rald 

scoff at those who protest it as being reac- 
tionary. What can they mean by reaction- 
ary? They are the extreme reactionaries, 
- The most progressive people in the history 
of the world were the American colonists 
who refuted the right of a tyrannical king 
to confiscate their wealth. George Washing- 
ton was the leader of the progressives in 
his time and in ours. And we become pro- 
gressive only so long as we invest our own 
earning powers in the improvement of our 
lives. 

He makes a false use of words who calls 
confication through taxation a progres- 
sive action. It is so reactionary it is re- 
pudiation of America itself. The New Deals 
and the new republicanism are exactly 
alike in their repudiation of American prin- 
ciples. They both seek to establish a wel- 
fare state. They both seek to establish an 
unlimited power of a central dictatorship. 
Now, at last, the people are determined to 
stop this shell game before it becomes estab- 
lished as a substitute for the freedoms that 
have been our American way of life. 

What did President Eisenhower mean when 
in his inaugural address he said, “We accept 
our own deep involvement in the destiny of 
men everywhere”? This is what Mr. Walter 
Lippmann calls, the President's unlimited- 
ness.” The philosophy and purpose of our 
President today is to make the American 
people the Atlas that suports the world. And 
that is not America’s mission. America’s 
mission is to give every American the right 
to work. Give every man the right to possess 
the product of his labor. To give every 
community its right to build and maintain 
its own schools. To establish representative 
government in town hall, country courthouse 
and State capitol. It is the mission of 
America to show other countries what liberty 
and freemen can do to establish the rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 

The War Cry is the militant, spiritual paper 
of the Salvation Army. It defines the Ameri- 
can when it causes him to say: 

“I do not choose to be a common man, It 
is my right to be uncommon if I can. I seek 
opportunity—not security. I do not wish to 
be a citizen, humbled and dulled by having 
the state look after me. I want to take the 
calculated risk, to dream and to build, to fail 
and to succeed. 

“I prefer the challenge of life to the guar- 
anteed existence; the thrill of fulfillment to 
the stale calm of utopia. 

“I refuse to barter incentive for a dole. 
I will not trade freedom for beneficence nor 
my dignity for a handout. 

“I will never cower before any master 
nor bend to any threat. It is my heritage to 
stand erect, proud and unafraid; to think 
and act for myself, to enjoy the benefit of 
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my creations and to face the world boldly 
and say, ‘This I have done.'™ 

That is the spirit of America. That is the 
Tobust soul that refused taxation without 
representation. That's the American at the 
Boston Tea Party, and who, at the rude bridge 
that arched the fiood, fired the shot heard 
around the world. 

That is the spirit that has been slumbering 
and which is now waking up to assert itself. 

Other peoples can acquire the American 
way of life by emulating our freedoms, not 
by being beggars, forever holding out the 
tin cup and expecting some self-styled pro- 
gressives to take the earning power of the 
American people and throw it recklessly 
around the world. 

In the beginning of our country, England 
looked upon us as the wealth-producing 
people who labored for her benefit. But we 
showed England that we Americans were 
determined to live for America's benefit, 
Now, after almost two centuries, our pro- 
gressive politicians have returned us to the 
status of taxing the American people to sup- 
port England. That is reactionary. Way 
back reactionary. It is repudiating and re- 
versing all the political operations made by 
self-reliant America. 

Let the people speak again as they did 
when the people were the makers of this 
Republic. Then again we will come to the 
rational behavior that knows that there are 
limits to the family purse and budget, there 
are limits to what the town and State can 
do and what the Nation can do. The time 
has come when the much heralded business 
talent in the President's Cabinet assert the 
heritage of the American people and restore 
the republics of the sovereign States. Why 
should we Americans go backward 180 years 
and work again for England? The progres- 
sives have put us back where the American 
Revolution began, 


Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
Opposed to Overall Increase in Freight 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the verified statement of 
Mr. Kurtz M. Hanson, president of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass., which was given before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
connection with proposed increase in 
freight rates. 

The statement follows: 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF 
Massac 


HUSETTS, 
Boston, Mass., March 29, 1957. 
To All Senators and Representatives: 

The position of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts regarding the 22 percent 
overall increase in freight rates which the 
eastern and western railroads have proposed 
in Ex Parte 206 now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is presented in the 
attached verified statement submitted by the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts to 
the Commission. 

You will note that AIM has asked that a 
regional hearing be held in Boston in order 
that an adequate opportunity be given for 
our industries to present their case against 
further increases of the flat, percentage type, 
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To obtain such a hearing is most difficult as 


the ICC does not generally look with favor. 


upon such requests. 

The flat percentage method of increasing 

tion freight rates destroys the 

competitive relationships of our Massachu- 
setts industries to those in other sections of 
the country by widening the differentials in 
freight rates. I am advised that percentage 
increases have totaled 168 percent since 
1947. For example, in 1952, New England in- 
dustries could ship 100 miles at the first- 
class rate for $1.14; today $1.14 will buy only 
40 miles of rail transportation. Such in- 
creases in transportation costs push our in- 
dustries further and further away from their 
markets. 

Surveys conducted by the AIM transpor- 
tation committee show the result of per- 

age increases is detrimental to Massachu- 
_ setts industry. It is for the purpose of pre- 
senting this evidence to the ICC that a re- 
gional hearing has been requested, 

Your assistance in this matter will be very 
much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kurtz M. Hanson, President. 

VERIFIED STATEMENT or Kurtz M. HANSON, 

PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF Mas- 

SACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COM- 

MERCE COMMISSION, Ex Parte 206, IN- 

CREASED FREIGHT RATES, 1957 


The verified statement is prepared and 
filed on behalf of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts, a voluntary association, 
representing more than 80 percent of the 
industrial payroll in Massachusetts. The 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts is 
vitally concerned with the continued eco- 
nomic development of Massachusetts in- 
dustry, and in the preservation of a finan- 
cially sound system of transportation. The 
responsibility for the development of AIM 
policies in the transportation field rests with 
the AIM transportation committee comprised 
of 9 industrial traffic managers and 9 in- 
dustrial management executives. 

Upon recommendation of its transporta- 
tion committee the AIM takes the following 
position in the matter of Ex parte 206: 

1. The Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts is opposed to the percentage method 
proposed in Ez parte 206 for the implementa- 
tion of railroad freight-rate increases therein 
proposed; and 

2. Seeks the opportunity to bring Impor- 
tant and valuable testimony before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at a regional 
hearing which is hereby requested. 

‘The above position is based on recent sur- 
veys conducted by the AIM through its 
transportation committee. Written replies 
to the questionnaires employed in this study 
of the effects of increased transportation 
cost on our Massachusetts industry indicate 
that a substantial number of well-estab- 
lished industrial concerns plan or contem- 
plate the relocation of all or part of their 
production facilities outside of New Eng- 
land because of the burden of increased 
transportation costs to and from this area. 
This exodus of industry, illustrated by this 
substantial number of specific cases, is due 

y to the percentage increases in 
transportation costs which have widened the 
differentials in transportation costs and have 
thereby weakened the competitive position of 
industry located in this area. 

Loss of industry means loss of employment 
opportunities as well as a substantial reduc- 
tion in the business available to the New 
England railroads. We believe the proceed- 
ing in Ez parte 206 is past the emergency 
stage, since the Commission has already al- 
lowed the 7-percent emergency increase to 
become effective. Now is the time, there- 
fore, to give further study and serious con- 
sideration to the disastrous effects of per- 
centage increases upon business in New Eng- 
land and upon the business of the carriers. 
Percentage increases in Ex parte 162, 166, 
168, 175, 196, and 206 since January 1, 1947, 
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total 168 percent. The carriers themselves 
in different sections of the country appar- 
ently do not agree with a flat, across-the- 
board percentage increase in rates as indi- 
cated by the variance in the amounts of in- 
crease which their individual petitions 
suggest. 

The A. I. M. survey shows the effects of 
these percentage increases to be a loss of in- 
dustry to this area, and an even greater loss 
of industry if future increases are applied on 
the same flat percentage basis. Our industry 
has accepted reluctantly the discriminating 
results of percentage increases for many 
years. It is our united position that the 
continuation of the percentage method as 
applied to pending and future increases will 
benefit neither the New England carriers 
nor our business enterprises. 

In order to give thorough consideration 
to these effects, it is essential that a regional 
hearing in Ex parte 206 be held at Boston to 
give witnesses in this area an adequate op- 
portunity to present evidence. The serious 
extent to which percentage increases have 
hurt this region and the substantial num- 
ber of witnesses which may be available 
justify a regional hearing in this area. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
By Kurtz M. Hanson, President. 
Jarvis HUNT, 
General Counsel and Registered 
Practitioner. 


VERIFICATION 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
County of Suffolk, ss: 

Kurtz M. Hanson and Jarvis Hunt, being 
first duly sworn, on oath depose and state 
that they are authorized to file this statement 
on behalf of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts and that the contents thereof 
are true except as to matters and things, if 
any, stated on information and belief, and 
that as to those matters and things, they be- 
lieve them to be true. 

Jarvis HUNT, 
Kurtz M. Hanson, 

Subscribed in my presence and sworn to 
before me by the affiants above named this 
13th day of March 1957. 

[sear] WALTER P. MUTHER, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires September 30, 1961. 

CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 

I hereby certify that I have this day served 
this foregoing document by depositing in the 
United States mail copies properly addressed 
to each person or office, with first-class post- 
age prepaid, as follows: 

Twenty-five copies upon Edward A. Kaler, 
804 Transportation Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

One copy upon Prime F. Osborn III. room 
804, Transportation Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

One copy upon each of the 13 active re- 
gional offices of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission named in the Commission's 
order of January 16, 1957. 

A copy will be furnished to any interested 
party upon request. 

Jarvis HUNT, 
General Counsel. 


The Prayer Room of the Capitol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD, I ask unanimous 
consent to include a little poem, penned 
by Rev. G. S, Bruland, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, of Centerville, 
Iowa. One of the highlights of Mr. 
Bruland’s recent trip to Washington was 
his visit to the Prayer Room of the Cap- 
itol. His poem beautifully expresses his 
thoughts and reflections on meditation in 
the Chapel. 
The poem follows: 
CONGRESS MEDITATION CHAPEL 
I knelt in the prayer-chapel 
Where the peers of my Nation kneel; 
In the shrine where they often grapple 
With problems, to men concealed. 


I know there were angels present— 
God's guides to the men of state; 
The spirits who patiently listen 
To prayers of hope and faith, 


The air seemed bathed by visions 
By prayers of love and might— 

Was hallowed by tall decisions 
Pronounced on the windswept height. 


My soul in this shrine ascended 
To realms unbounded by time— 
My prayers went forth, and blended 
With yours in the hallowed clime. 


The Need for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from a schoolteacher: 


HURRICANE SCHOOL 95B, 
March 27, 1957. 
Hon. CARL D. PERKINS, 
House of Congress. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am a schoolteacher, 
and I want to tell you about my school. It 
would be better if you could see, but I'll do , 
my best to describe. 

My school is at the mouth of Hurricane on 
Knox Creek, in the eastern part of Pike 
County. We have no school building at all 
but are using one end of an abandoned store. 
Our space is about one-third the size of a 
normal classroom. We are constantly fight- 
ing bugs and rats and must keep a sharp 
lookout for the poisonous snakes which in- 
habit the area. 

In th? middle of our “room” is a pot- 
bellied stove, too hot for the children 
crowded close to it and inadequate for those 
in far corners. Such windows as we have 
are too small and are on the side next to 
the steep hill, where little light ever enters. 
We have recently obtained electricity and are 
tempted to burn our lights all day. We have 
to be careful though; the wiring is bad 
and we are in danger of being electrocuted. 

I am trying to teach the children to wash 
their hands before lunch, but this is a diffi- 
cult matter with the sort of water supply we 
have. Actually the school has no water at 
all. What we use must be carried in buckets 
quite a distance from a neighbor's hand-dug 
well, and we are hoping it won't go dry be- 
fore the end of the term. The water is 
rather warm and dust covered by the time it 
reaches us, but we are not asking for luxury. 

Children are still children and must be ex- 
cused occasionally. For years we have had 
no toilets at all. We have visited a neigh- 
bor’s toilet in the garden below us or have 
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gone to the woods. Now there is a railroad 
and graveled highway, and we really feel the 
need of protection. By superhuman effort we 
have at last secured one tiny outdoor tollet. 
It won't meet any health specifications, of 
course, but at least a child can hide in ft. 
The boys are glad to wait in line and let 
the girls use it first. We are trying hard to 
learn and use good manners. 

The railroad is on our side of the creek 
and only a few steps from our door. 

Several times a day we see a powerful 
diesel locomotive rushing by with a long 
train of coal cars. The noise is too deafen- 
ing for study, so we just wait until the train 
is gone. Some of us do take time to remind 
ourselves that we are living in a rich and 
powerful country, and we are grateful. We 
read in our books and hear on the radio that 
the United States continues to send huge 
sums of money to many foreign lands. We 
are glad to live in a generous country. There 
is no boy or girl among us who would hesi- 
tate to share his apple or his sandwich with 
& classmate or a visitor. We are glad to be 
Americans and there is pride among us each 
morning as we just our tattered old flag on 
a short pole and solemnly pledge allegiance. 

But, Mr. Congressman, couldn't we have a 
schoolhouse of our own? And water and 
toilets? And a playground? (You see, we 
Own nothing here and are in mortal danger 
from the diesel locomotive every time we go 
Outside.) Our superintendent has worked 
day and night, but he says we can do no 
better unless we get money. We are tired 
and won't be able to write to you again. 
Won't you please remember us here at the 
mouth of the Hurricane? If you do, we f¢el 
sure you'll work a bit harder than ever in 
support of the President's bill for school 
construction. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. MARGARETTE H. WOLFORD, 
Teacher. 


Still Service Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
Wish to call the attention of the House 
of Representatives to an excellent edi- 
torial which appeared in the Times Re- 
corder, of Zanesville, Ohio, on March 27, 
Pointing out the tremendous service 
which the American Legion has contrib- 
uted to the Nation. On this 38th anni- 
versary of the Legion, it is well to refiect 
how this organization continues to serve 
in peace, just as each of its members 
Served our country in time of national 
peril. The editorial is as follows: 

STILL SERVICE MEN 

Nationwide celebration of the 38th birth- 
day of the American Legion has doubtless 
reminded our readers that the largest vet- 
erans’ organization in the world has become 
in 38 years a significant factor in the lives 
of all Americans. Looking back, we are im- 
Pressed with the fact that what was started 
by a handful of doughboys (as they called 
them then) in muddy France in the first 
Springtime of peace after World War I to 
memorialize and project the aims for which 
they had fought has grown to serve God and 
country on so many fronts. 

In as many separate birthday parties in 
thousands of communities over the Nation 
Our most illustrious citizens—civic, profes- 
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sional, business, military, and spiritual 
leaders—paid heart-warming tribute to the 
steadfastness with which Legionnaires have 
kept faith through the years and sustained 
the 1919 pledge of Paris: “For God and 
Country.” And in addition to the great and 
the near-great attending the parties held 
variously over the March 15 weekend, con- 
gratulatory wires and letters poured in by 
the hundreds from notables in every walk of 
life—from Legionnaire Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er, from General Alfred Gruenther, the new 
chief of the American Red Cross, and from 
Basil O'Connor, head of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. 

From the two latter gentlemen came not 
merely congratulations, but thanks for the 
millions of dollars the Nation's Legionnaires 
have raised for both the Red Cross and the 
March of Dimes. And it might be men- 
tioned that these contributions were in ad- 
dition to the $135 million the Legion has 
spent in its own children's ald program in 
the past 31 years—and the millions more 
required to sponsor 20,000 junior baseball 
teams, 4,128 scout troops, a national high- 
school oratorical contest, Boys’ State and 
Boys’ Nation. 

This organization that originally met the 
challenge of protecting veterans’ interests, 
that fought for a Federal Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the GI Bill of Rights, is today 
a community leader—in almost every com- 
munity. Its long-established and contin- 
uing campaigns for national security and 
Americanism proyide inspired and tireless 
leadership in the fight against communism 
from without and subversion from within. 

Long live the American Legion! It has 
made America a better nation, a stronger 
nation, a safer nation. And it has made 
itself a recognized and respected force for 
good in America, 


Let Spain In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an excellent article on Spain 
which appeared in the Boston Daily 
Record of March 25, 1957: 

Ler SPAIN IN 


The House of Representatives has given its 
approval to a resolution expressing the senti- 
ment of the Congress that Spain should 
made a member of the North Atlantic Treat 
Organization, a proper step in the direction 
of correcting a long-standing mistake. 

If the Senate should agree, the proposition 
would still lack the force of law. 

But it would place the United States on 
record as recognizing that without Spain in 
its ranks NATO is depriving itself of the 
maximum strength it desperately needs for 
the fulfillment of its basic purpose. 

The prevention of Communist aggression, 
if possible, and the defeat of it, if necessary, 
are the objectives of the organization the 
North Atlantic nations have formed for their 
own security. 

As the first nation to stand up without 
compromise against communism, and as the 
nation longest and most effectively in that 
great struggle, Spain has the best of all title 
to NATO membership. 

That it has been kept out all these years 
has been an act of injustice to the Spanish 
nation. 
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Spain ls more than a veteran in the free 
world’s fight against communism. It has 
made enormous contributions to the success 
of that fight in the past and is capable of 
infinitely greater contributions in the future, 

The strategic position of Spain is such 
that its air, land, and naval bases in an 
alliance with the West might eventually be 
the difference between victory and defeat in 
a future war, and in the hands of our Com- 
munist enemies would tip the scales to their 
cause. } 

Spain belongs in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and its acceptance has already 
been too long delayed. 


National Wildiife Week and Wilderness 
Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR: 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the first 
week of spring, March 17 through 23, is 
celebrated again this year as National 
Wildlife Week. It is a time when hun- 
dreds of leaders in our conservation, 
sportsmen, civic, and educational organi- 
zations carry out a campaign to focus 
public attention on the critical need for 
conservation of our natural resources. 

Throughout the Nation, people in our 
schools, churches, and civic clubs took 
time to appraise our progress in learning 
to care for our soils, waters, forests, and 
wildlife. 

The 1957 homes-for-wildlife theme of 
National Wildlife Week calls our atten- 


tion to the requirement of wildlife for 


proper living places where food, cover, 
and protection from weather and ene- 
mies are provided in proper combina- 
tions. Without these our birds, fish, and 
mammals will perish. 

In many instances, but especially with 
the more than 40 animals in the United 
States that are near extinction, man’s 
destruction of these natural living places 
has left our wildlife in critical straits. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
those species which require wilderness 
conditions. for their survival—grizzly 
bear, whooping crane, the California 
condor, and many others. These cannot 
survive intrusions of our modern civili- 
zation. The roads, commercial develop- 
ments, and ordinary uses which man 
makes of their wilderness environments 
exceeds their abilities to adjust to 
change. Thus, in order to preserve them, 
we must provide primitive and natural 
living areas, undisturbed by man's 
activities. 

The wilderness preservation system, 
proposed for establishment through the 
enactment of H. R. 500 and companion 
measures which have been introduced by 
me and others in this Congress, provides 
for the protection of key ranges of sev- 
eral of the endangered species within the 
national forests, national wildlife ref- 
uges, national parks, and Indian reser- 
vations. By inclusion of these vital 
ranges of animals which are making a 
last desperate fight for survival in this 
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wilderness system, we are insuring them 
against further intrusions. This can be 
accomplished under this legislation with- 
out interfering with the present admin- 
istration of these lands by the agencies 
who are now responsible for them. But 
it will give protection against pressures 
to open these wild areas to development 
that would destroy their wilderness char- 
acter and thus jeopardize these endan- 
gered forms. 

Wilderness wildlife must be preserved 
so that it can be enjoyed by the thou- 
sands of people who seek the experience 
of being where man has not disturbed 
the pattern of nature. In order to save 
it, we must buttress our existing wilder- 
ness areas against future encroachments. 
This is the only way we can be assured 
that a place will be made for our animals 
that require wilderness in order to sur- 
vive. 

I join President Eisenhower in extend- 
ing my congratulations to the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs, 
the sponsors of National Wildlife Week 
in Pennsylvania, and the members of the 
National Wildlife Federation’s affiliates 
in other States who have taken the op- 
portunity during National Wildlife Week 
to show the American people of the great 
need for the homes of our wildlife. 


Excessive Secrecy by Government 
Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time there has been a growing in- 
clination toward secrecy on the part of 
the Department of Defense and other 
Government agencies. With all this 
secrecy they have been trying to find a 
way to stop leaks of classified material. 
In fact, last August, Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson appointed Charles A. 
Coolidge, ‘former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, as head of a committee to study 
and draft recommendations to help pro- 
tect classified material by stopping leaks 
to the public. 

The Coolidge committee recommended 
penalties for persons who violate confi- 
dences and menace national security by 
disclosing classified information. Indus- 
try violators, they said, should be threat- 
ened with loss of their clearance and 
diversion of future business. For guilty 
members of the Defense Department, the 
committee urged stern disciplinary ac- 
tion. Also news reporters, they said, 
should be subject to summons before a 
grand jury to testify on the source of 
their information. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel strongly that the 
trend toward excessive secrecy by our 
Government agencies should be brought 
to a halt. I have always felt that the 
inherent right of people to control their 
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Government rests solidly on the founda- 
tion of information. The freedom of the 
press clause in the first amendment of 
our Constitution does more than grant 
newspapers a right to print stories. It 
is a specific right held by the people to 
find out the facts about their Govern- 
ment and to disseminate and discuss 
those facts. Therefore, I am sure that 
the Members of the House agree with 
me when I say that the Coolidge com- 
mittee was in error when they recom- 
mended that a solution is to force re- 
porters to reveal the sources of their 
information. It is axiomatic that a re- 
porter is entitled to protect his sources 
as a part of his job and the relationship 
has much in common with that of 
lawyer-client. 

The Special Government Information 
Subcommittee is presently studying this 
whole problem of executive restrictions 
on information. It seems to me that 
Congress should establish a uniform and 
universal rule on information practices. 
This rule should authorize and require 
full disclosure of information by Goy- 
ernment agencies, except for specific 
exceptions defined by statute for secu- 
rity reasons. 

Knowing the interest of my colleagues 
in this important matter, I am includ- 
ing in these remarks an excellent and 
very timely editorial entitled “Jail Is No 
Punishment?” This editorial appeared 
in the Melrose Free Press, one of the 
leading newspapers in my Eighth Con- 
gressional District, on March 28, 1957, 
and was written by the managing editor, 
one of the ablest women editors in our 
country, Dorothy M. Raymond. The 
editorial deserves the thoughtful atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Jaw. Is No PUNISHMENT? 

The Pentagon, which is secrecy-happy to 
begin with, is trying to find a way to stop 
leaks of classified material. It has been un- 
successful in putting a thumb in its own 
censorship dike. It has been unable to dis- 
cover the person or persons within its own 
ranks who occasionally have deliberately re- 
vealed classified information, or perhaps in 
advertently let it slip out in the wrong 
places. So now the Pentagon thinks the only 
way to solve the problem is make reporters 
reveal their sources and break their confi- 
dences. 

The Coolidge committee is working on the 
subject but their reasoning is about as con- 
fused as it could be. In essence it goes like 
this: Grand jury actions to force newsmen to 
reveal news sources would not involve pun- 
ishment for reporters except that they would 
face jail for contempt if they refuse. In other 
words, the only way in which no punishment 
is guaranteed is for reporters to comply. 

It is correct, as Representative CLARE HOFF- 
MAN says, that there is no law which extends 
privilege to a reporter’s ‘communications. 
But by practice and precedent it has been 
generally accepted that a reporter is entitied 
to protect his sources as a necessary part of 
his job. There should be laws guaranteeing 
this privilege. 

_ If the Pentagon succeeds in establishing 
the precedent that reporters can be forced 
through grand jury action and the threat of 
penalties to tell all they know about whom 
they talk to in their work, then the veil of 

will become almost opaque over of- 
ficial Washington and probably in every other 
important news center, 


April 3 

Statement by the NPA Business Com- 
mittee on the Need for Adequate Sta- 
tistics for Appraising the Current 
Economic Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr, BOLLING, Mr. Speaker, it would 
appear that one of the casualties of the 
current drive to slash President Eisen- 
hower’s budget may be appropriations 
for more adequate economic statistics. 
No economy could be more clearly false 
economy than to economize on the sta- 
tistics which furnish the basis for the 
economic decisions of business, labor, and 
agriculture as well as all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

The following statement by the busi- 
ness committee of the National Plan- 
ning Association is signed by a number 
of our country’s outstanding business 
leaders and deserves the attention of all 
those concerned about the economic 
strength of the United States: 


STATEMENT BY THE NPA Business COMMITTEE 
ON THE NEED FoR ADEQUATE STATISTICS FOR 
APPRAISING THE CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUA- 
TION 


The present economic situation poses 
problems which are a source of conflict and 
confusion for business and government alike. 
Government authorities have to decide 
whether action is needed to restrain eco- 
nomic activity and counter inflation, or 
whether to encourage demand and counter 
a slack in economic activity. In a free econ- 
omy there will always be uncertainty and 
controversy about the economic outlook. It 
should be possible, however, to reduce con- 
flict and confusion in the interpretation of 
the existing economic situation. 


We do not intend to aline ourselves to one 
or the other of the varlous conflicting inter- 
pretations of current economic conditions. 
Rather, we intend in this statement to call 
to the attention of economists, businessmen, 
and government officials a major reason for 
the bewilderment regarding the economic 
situation. Various and in part contradic- 
tory theorles are offered as plausible inter- 
pretations of the current economic condi- 
tions. However, the statistical evidence is 
often insufficient to validate the theoretical 
propositions and to determine appropriate 
policies. 

Some economists interpret current eco- 
nomic developments in accord with a refer- 
ence cycle derived from past experience. Ac- 
cording to the reference cycle, the recent 
boom has placed a financial strain on mone- 
tary resources which, in turn, initiate a 
downswing in the cyclical movement. Con- 
tinued credit stringency would in such a 
situation enhance the downturn and a pol- 
icy of softening of credit terms would be 
indicated. Yet, the continuing upward 
pressure of prices generally does not appear 
to conform to this picture but suggests that 
the boom has not yet run its course. As 
monetary and credit policy is designed to aid 
in the stabilization of prices, this would not 
be the time to relax credit terms but rather 
to continue if not to intensify credit restric- 
tions. ‘Thus these two cyclical explanations 
lead to opposite policy conclusions, 
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Other economic observers believe that the 
Structure of the American economy has 
changed so basically that conclusions de- 
Trived from past cyclicni experience may not 
be valid. They belleve that current eco- 
nomic developments must be understood not 
as a cyclical but as a longer-run, secular 


" Phenomenon. 


Even among those who believe that the 
Conventional cyclical theory no longer ap- 
Plies, there are alternative and again to some 
extent conflicting long-term explanations 
Offered for the present situation. The first 
Suggests that the current price rise is ex- 
Plained by the longer-run relationship of 
Wage and material costs to prices, The 
Cause of the price rise is attributed by some 
to the ability in particular lines of busi- 
hess (e. g., steel or petroleum) to establish 
Administered prices beyond what could be 
explained by rising costs; others attributed 
Price increases to wage demands and wage 
Settlements (including fringe benefits) 
which exceed actual or potential productiv- 
ity increases and thereby force prices up. 
Some explain price changes as a combina- 
tion of these two factors. These are differ- 
ent aspects of the cost-plus explanation of 
the price rise. If this explanation is valid, 
any attempt to curb such price increases by 
Testrictive credit or fiscal policies would be 
either ineffective or would have to be so 
Severe that price stability would be achieved 
at the cost of mass unemployment. Then 
the cure would be more harmful than the 
disease. Those who hold the cost-plus view 
Tecognize that at the moment the Govern- 
Ment has no policy devices for curbing this 
kind of price rise, except by apepals to the 
self-discipline of business and labor, and 
by threats of wage and price controls. 

A second long-term interpretation of the 
current situation is that a structural malad- 
justment exists in the economy. According 
to this view, an imbalance has developed in 
the relationship between the people's desire 
to spend their incomes currently and their 
Willingness to finance, by their saving, tech- 
nological advances and expansion. In es- 
Bence, these observers maintain that the 
heavy demands of consumers and the con- 
tinued high level of business investment put 
a strain on available resources. They be- 
lieve that the oversaving theory of the 
thirties has to be replaced by an undersav- 
ing theory. The suggested solution to this 
Problem would require adjustment in finan- 
cial institutions and in the tax structure 
80 as to increase the propensity to save— 
Buch as higher interest rates and tax incen- 
tives for investment, This theory is con- 
tested by those who claim that we still face 
a situation in which the increases in pro- 
ductive capacities may exceed, at least tem- 
Porarily, the increases in actusl consumer 
and business demand. 

1 


The fact that capable and sincere observ- 
ers of economic developments can come to 
such utterly different interpretations to 
Some extent reflects controversies which 
Must be battled cut on the plane of eco- 
nomic theory. However, theoretical argu- 
Ments cannot be decided without recourse 
to facts. And the current state of confusion 
is in large measure attributable to the lack 
of factual statistical information. 

For instance, any discussion about the al- 
leged cost-raising effect of wage increases 
remains futile unless better statistical infor- 
mation becomes available about productivity 
Sains. The most comprehensive measure- 
ment of productivity gains uses the rela- 
tionship between the increase in total pro- 
duction expressed in constant dollars, to 
total man-hours worked. The price indices 
Used for deflating current dollar estimates 
ot total production are so deficient that this 
One possible source of error alone may in- 
Validate any conclusions drawn from the 
Productivity measurement, Business and 
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labor do not now have the factual informa- 
tion needed for guiding a policy designed to 
provide the maximum feasible increase in 
purchasing power without inflationary price 
and cost rise. 

Or, the controversy about saving Is con- 
ducted entirely in a vacuum. Neither the 
oversaving theory of the thirties nor the 
undersaving theory now advocated can be 
validated by reference to facts. A task force, 
appolnted by the Federal Reserve Board in 
response to a suggestion by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, explored every available 
bit of information on saving and concluded, 
in June 1955 “that substantial Improvements 
are necessary to make the statistics of saving 
an adequate tool of economic and business 
analysis.“ The Budget Bureau has desig- 
nated the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve as the focal agency for the develop- 
ment of improved saving statistics. Also, 
private research organizations are angaged 
in experimental work in this field. How- 
ever, no surveys on saving have been under- 
taken or initiated on an adequate scale. 

We recognize that the rising costs of de- 
fense make it doubly urgent to economize 
in every field of public endeavor. However, 
the costs of adequate statistical information 
should be seen in the light of the waste 
which can result from an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the economic situation and from 
public policies moving in the wrong direc- 
tion or from failure to act in time because 
of uncertainties in the interpretation of the 
economic situation, The various task forces 
established by the Federal Reserve Board 
and the reexamination of other areas of sta- 
tistics initiated by the Budget Bureau and 
the Joint Economic Committee have identi- 
fied the most grievous gaps in our statistical 
knowledge. The time has come to move 
from study to action programs. 

The business committee of the National 
Planning Association therefore recommends 
that the executive agencies and the Federal 
Reserve System develop a long-range statis- 
tical improvement program. Such a pro- 
gram should determine the relative priorities 
for filling existing gaps in information. It 
should also bring obsolete statistical series 
up to date. Every effort should be made 
to assure that this program be implemented 
as promptly as possible by the Federal Re- 
serve system and the executive agencies con- 
cerned. The committee notices with satis- 
faction that the Joint Economic Committee 
of the Congress in its recent 1957 Joint 
Economic Report again recognizes the im- 
portance of additional economic statistics 
and urges congressional action to improve 
Federal statistical programs, The present 
situation demonstrates the high costs of 
ignorance and the need to fashion better 
measures of performance of the American 
economy. 

MEMBERS OF THE NPA BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
SIGNING THE STATEMENT 

Beardsley Ruml, chairman, New York City. 

Frank Altschul, chairman of the board, 
General American Investors Co. 

Morton J. Baum, executive vice president, 
Hickey-Freeman Co. 

D. O. Bowman, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Arde Bulova, chairman of the board, Bulova 
Watch Co. 

Eugene Burgess, visiting professor of in- 
dustrial relations, University of California. 

John S. Coleman, president, Burroughs 
Corp. 
B. L. England, president, Atlantic City 
Electric Co. 

Dan F. Gerber, president, Gerber's Baby 
Foods. 

Rodney C. Gott, executive vice president, 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 

Samuel Groves, executive vice president, 
United-Carr Fastener Corp. 

Robert Heller, president, Robert Heller & 


Associates, Inc, 
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H, Struve Hensel, Washington, D. C. 

D. M. Levitt, president, DCA-Food Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

T. G. MacGowan, manager, marketing re- 
search department, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co, 

Charles F. Palmer, president, Palmer, Inc. 

Miles Pennybacker, president, voltaro 
Tubes, Inc. 

i Charles F, Phillips, president, Bates Col- 
ege. 

Elmo Roper, Elmo Roper & Associates. 

Joseph F. Rosenfield, chairman, Younker 
Brothers, Inc. 

Joseph Ross, president, Daniels & Fisher. 

Harry J. Rudick, Lord, Day & Lord. 

Adolph W. Schmidt, vice president, T. Mel- 
lon & Sons. - 

James 8. Schramm, executive vice presi- 
dent, J. S. Schramm Co. 

Fred Smith, vice president, the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America. 
ae Christian Sonne, president, South Ridge 

rp. 

Charles J. Symington, chairman of the 
board, the Symington-Gould Corp. 

Robert C. Tait, president, Stromberg-Carl- 
son Co., division of General Dynamics Corp. 

bash C. Taylor, Heathsville, va. 

etcher C. Waller, vice president, e - 
Sanford Carpet Co. 8 3 

J. Carlton Ward, Jr., president, vitro Cor- 
poration of America. 

Ralph J. Watkins, director of research, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 

J. L. Weller, vice president, Trans World 
Airlines, Inc. 

G. W. Blunt White, vice president, Sonoco 
Products Co. 

Clarence A. Wimpfheimer, chairman of the 
board, American Velvet Co. 

James C. Worthy, vice president, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 


Faith Is the Target 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a _ thought-provoking article 
which appeared in the Boston Daily Rec- 
ord of March 30, 1957: 

FAITH Is THE TARGET 


The Chinese Communists, having released 
another American missionary from captivity, 
now stand tantly before the bar of 
world opinion, as if in line for credit for a 
praiseworthy act. 

What the world remembers, however, is 
the unspeakable crime that has been com- 
mitted against this unoffending man of God, 

The Reverend Fulgence Gross, a Roman 
Catholic missionary from Omaha, Nebr., has 
survived 6 years of agony and humiliation 
in Communist custody. He has been sub- 
jected to the mental and physical tortures 
which are normal Communist practices. He 
has known the distress and the despair of 
the hopeless, sustained only by the inex- 
tinguishable faith which even Communists 
cannot blot out of the hearts and minds of 
dedicated men. 

His only offense was that he sought to 
bring to the people of China the comfort 
and understanding of a way of life shaped 
to the moral and spiritual concepts of human 
brotherhood and dignity. 

But this is what Communists are striving 
so desperately to wipe out of the world, 
They are afraid to have men taught and 
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inspired and encouraged to have faith in 
God 


The Communist religious persecutions are 
the greatest and gravest of their many crimes 
against humanity. They do not discrim- 
inate between religions or churches. The 
last churchman to walk out of Red China 
as a freeman before the release of Father 
Gross was a Lutheran clergyman, the Rev- 
erend Paul Mackensen, of Baltimore. The 
many who still remain behind, some of them 
unaccounted for and others undoubtedly 
dead, are of many faiths. 

It is not one church or creed that the 
Communists fear and hate. It is the name 
of God, and the love of God, that they feel 
they must destroy. 

There are worldwide and heartfelt prayers 
of thanksgiving for the return of Father 
Gross from the living hell in which he has 
been submerged by this Communist dem- 
onstration of man's capacity for inhuman- 
ity to other men. 


The Federal Urban Redevelopment 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp a resolution received by 
me from the Council of the City of Pitts- 
burgh, urging the continuance of the 
Federal urban redevelopment program. 

I am also including a letter from the 
Honorable George M. Leader, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
giving a list of the redevelopment au- 
thorities in our State. 

I was a member of the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania when the necessary legislation 
was passed by that State in setting up 
the redevelopment authorities, and de- 
fining the position of the State govern- 
ment in giving financial aid and com- 
plete State cooperation in the efforts 
made by the local municipalities to re- 
build decaying communities. 

The progress made in Pennsylvania 
has been outstanding. 

To make America strong means that 
we must make our small communities 
a suitable place in which to live. Some 
of our communities are old and had 
very little planning when they came into 
existence. Now they must be made over 
in this age of automation in which we 
live. 

The Federal Government cannot shirk 
its responsibility to help these commu- 
nities. In some cases they must be vir- 
tually rebuilt. This is a moral obliga- 
tion the Federal Government has to the 
States and local communities. 

It is just as important to rebuild our 
old cities and towns as it is to rebuild 
the towns of Europe which have been 
destroyed by bombing. 

I sincerely hope that the Members will 
read these inserts as I believe they ex- 
plain thoroughly the position of the 
State of Pennsylvania as well as the city 
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of Pittsburgh in their programs of build- 
ing a new America for tomorrow: 
Resolution 100 


Whereas the Federal urban-renewal pro- 
gram can be looked upon as one of the great 
forces to encourage rehabilitation of com- 
munities, large and small, and to prevent 
slums and blight in the Nation's centers of 
population; and 

Whereas the financial limitations con- 
tained in House bill 6047 and in Senate bill 
1609 has forced the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency to institute a system of prior- 
ities which penalize communities which al- 
ready have one urban-renewal project under- 
way but which are financially able to, and 
have been actively planning to undertake 
more than one; and 

Whereas this system of priorities will post- 
pone indefinitely the planning of two proj- 
ects in the East Liberty and North Side sec- 
tions which enabled all communities to plan 
possibly making obsolete any of the prelimi- 
nary work which has been accomplished thus 
far; and 

Whereas the $175 million allocation con- 
tained in these 2 bills is for 1 year, thereby 
breaking a precedent of multiyear appropria- 
tions which enabled all communities to plan 
projects on an orderly schedule and with rea- 
sonable assurance that Federal funds would 
be available when needed; and 

Whereas certain communities, including 
Pittsburgh, have adopted 5-year capital 
budgets, based on people's bond issues, with 
the purpose of an orderly expenditure of local 
sums, in the main, for public improvements 
in urban-renewal-project areas; and 

Whereas the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania also is committed to aid urban-renewal 
projects as its share in the costs of local par- 
ticipation and, in fact, has scheduled funds 
for the East Liberty and North Side projects, 
and curtailment of the Federal funds may 
place State funds in an uncertain status; and 

Whereas the orderly continuance of the 
urban-renewal program is noninflationary 
because it provides money to be invested in 
planning for projects which may be executed 
3 to 6 years hence, and thus builds a backlog 
of neighborhood commercial and housing re- 
quirements for a time when the Federal econ- 
omy may need support: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the council of the city of. 


Pittsburgh urges that the Congress recon- 
sider the allocations for the Federal urban- 
renewal program in the minimum terms of 
the President's original proposal of $250 mil- 
lion in each of the next 2 years. The urban- 
renewal program is a positive approach to 
guaranteeing the orderly growth of all of our 
centers of population, large and small; its 
benefits can be measured directly in that it 
provides decent housing and living condi- 
tions for all of our citizens; 

Resolved, also, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded by the clerk of the city of 
Pittsburgh to the President of the United 
States, to the two United States Senators 
from Pennsylvania, to all Representatives to 
Congress from Pennsylvania, and to other 
interested Government officials. 

In council, March 25, 1957, read and 


adopted. 
THOMAS J. GALLAGHER, 
President of Council. 
Attest: 
GEORGE BoxHEIMER, 
Clerk of Council. 
Mayor's office, March 27, 1957. 
Approved: 
CHARLES D. MCCARTHY, 
Deputy Mayor. 
Attest: 


STANLEY M. NOSZKA, 
Mayor’s Assistant Secretary. 
Recorded in resolution book, volume 14, 
page 292, the 27th day of March 1957. 
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CoMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, March 29, 1957. 
Hon. ELMER J. HOLLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I most urgently re- 
quest that you lend all possible support to 
the authorizations for urban redevelopment 
and renewal as originally recommended in 
the President's budget. These were $250 
million for the fiscal 1958 and $250 million 
for the fiscal year 1959. 

The suggestion of the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency that the 
total new authorization be reduced to $175 
million for 1957 would do great injury, if 
adopted, to the strenuous effort of Pennsyl- 
vania cities to clear their slums and blighted 
areas and replace them with modern de- 
velopments. 

A survey of Pennsylvania redevelopment 
authorities shows $22 million of Federal as- 
sistance is required merely to supply addi- 
tional needs of present programs and appli- 
cations pending in HHFA offices. (Additional 
Federal applications expected from Pennsyl- 
yania’s 39 redevelopment authorities prior to 
July 1958 total $73 million.) Applications 
for State assistance which provides one-half 
of local contribution toward the matching 
Federal assistance now total over $28 million, 
indicating long-range need for Federal grants 
over $112 million, based on $2 Federal as- 
sistance to each 61 local. 

Many worthwhile programs will bog down 
or die half completed if assistance is not 
available, thus causing tremendous loss of 
money already expended. Other projects will 
have to go forward on a piecemeal basis at 
increased cost. 

There is no anti-inflationary effect in re- 
ducing authorizations. Actual appropria- 
tions will not follow for a number of years, 
at which time the American economy may 
badly need the investment of private capital 
which comprehensive urban redevelopment 
can produce. 

The reduction in authorizations can only 
result in a reduction in planning. Already, 
the Urban Renewal Agency has revised its 
standards for advancing planning funds and 
allocating capital grants to a disastrously 
narrow base, 

Pennsylvania, as a State, has shared in 
the financing of urban redevelopment pro- 
grams under legislation passed in the Duff 
administration and in this one. We are 
currently proposing to our legislature a pol- 
icy which will advance the planning of future 
projects by the assurances it provides of 
State assistance equal to the local contri- 
bution. 

It would seem that this productive area 
of Federal, State, and local cooperation 
should be encouraged, not cut back. 

I am enclosing a list of the redevelopment 


authorities in Pennsylvania with active 


planning and action programs, so that you 
may judge the effect in each congressional 
district. But, however individual districts 
may be affected, I think we must all agree 
that the conservation and rebuilding of our 
urban areas is a cause in which every Ameri- 
can should take a deep and compelling 
interest. 
Your cooperation will be much appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. LEADER, 
REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITIES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


CITIES 


Allentown, Altoona, Beaver Falls, Bethle- 
hem, Bradford, Carbondale, Chester, Clairton, 
Easton, Erie, Farrell, Harrisburg, Johnstown, 
McKeesport, Meadville, Monessen, Nanticoke, 
New Kensington, Oil City, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Pottsville, Reading Scranton, 
Shamokin, Sharon, York. 


COUNTIES 
Allegheny, Beaver, Centre, Cumberland, 
Delaware, Fayette, Franklin, Jefferson, Mon- 
Toe, Northhampton, Somerset, Washington. 


Postal Rate Increase Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mrs, HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee is cur- 
rently holding hearings on a proposal to 
increase United States postal rates and 
thereby reduce the tremendous annual 
deficit incurred in handling our mail. 
Commenting on the proposal in its issue 
of April 2, the Indianapolis Star edi- 
torially supported a realistic rate in- 
Crease. Under permission to extend my 

~ remarks, I call the attention of the mem- 
_bership to the Star editorial which 
follows: 
PAYING FOR MAIL SERVICE 


The proposal of the Post Office Department 
for increases in postage rates has brought 
letters from a number of. readers protesting 
the requested boost in letter rates. The be- 
lief has been expressed that first-class mail 
is already paying its own way, and that if 
Additional revenue is to be sought to elim- 
inate the Department's deficits it should 
Come from other classes of mail. One reader 
Suggests that Congress should simply rec- 
Ognize mail handling as a service rather than 
& business, and let it go at that. Seeking 
answers to readers’ questions, we have gone 
Over the Department's arguments and some 
of the others which have been presented to 
the House Post Office Committee. 


The question of first-class mall revolves 
around bookkeeping. Present letter rates 
Were said to cover the costs of first-class mail 
on the basis of figures accepted by the De- 
Partment a few years ago, and still used as a 
basis of budget allocation. However, the 
Department now says that these older figures 
Tail to take into account all of the handling 
systems and operations which are maintained 
to give preferred handling to first-class mail. 
A formula has been worked out for adjust- 
ment of budget allocations on the basis of 
later cost studies. When this formula has 
been applied, the costs of handling first-class 
letter mall is shown as considerably higher 
@han the postage paid. A smaller factor 
which also enters the picture is that previ- 
Ous figures did not include such items as 
employee retirement, workmen's compensa- 
tion, unemployment insurance, and others 
not segregated by departments in the gen- 
eral Federal budget. The Department argues 
that the appropriate portion of these costs 
should be charged against each class of mail, 
If these figures are acceptable, then the 
Tequested 1-cent raises are necessary to make 
letter mall pay its way. 

The Department’s rate raise proposal also 
seeks to make other classes of mail pay their 
Own way, except where a service function is 
Specifically approved by Congress. A sub- 
stantial raise would be made in the rates for 
third-class advertising mail. This is what is 
Sometimes labeled junk mail. The Depart- 
ment agrees that there should be no free 
riding for this kind of mail. According to 
its figures, if the requested raises are granted 
this class of mail will be paid for in full by 
its users, 
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The pricing of second-class mall, news- 
papers, magazines, and such, is not so easily 
simplified. Here there has been in the past 
a policy of operating on a service basis, par- 
ticularly for smaller publications. The De- 
partment's plan assumes that it is desirable 
to continue providing mail service at less 
than cost for publications of less than 5,000 
circulation, and for the publications of re- 
ligious and other nonprofit organizations. 
These would be exempted from the proposed 
rate raises. The Department argues that 
other publications can and should pay rates 
adequate to cover the cost of the service. 
For them the Department proposes essential- 
ly a 60-percent increase, applied at the rate of 
15 percent each year for 4 years, In the zone 
weight rates. With other small raises and 
with budget adjustment in line with that for 
first class mail, the deficit for this class of 
mail would be brought down to about $100 
million a year. That is still a big loss. Only 
about 3 percent of it is for the special rates 
on religious, charitable and classroom pub- 
lications and the like. 

The Department's figures are challenged by 
some magazine publishers. They argue that 
the rates per piece should be raised, rather 
than the weight rates. This would put more 
burden on small, lightweight publications 
and less on heavier ones, They present fig- 
ures to show that their plan would be more 
equitable. We don't know which is right, 
but it is clear that both sides are arguing 
for the same principle. If Congress wants to 
provide service at less than cost for certain 
types of publications, it should be done 
clearly and specifically. All others should 
pay their way. We fully agree with this 
principle. 

There is a companion bill in Congress 
which would identify services to be provided 
at less than cost. The supplementary cost 
figure for these would be established, and 
money to cover it would be appropriated from 
the Treasury. This would make it clear that 
other mail users are not paying for these 
services. Government mail carried without 
postage now is covered by a similar appro- 
priation. 

The Post Office Department's proposal for a 
businesslike rate schedule is sound and 
sensible, If anyone can convince Congress 
that other sets of figures are more accurate 
with respect to specific types of mail, well 
and good. But legislation which follows the 
Department plan in principle ought to be 
enacted. Those segments of the operation 
which are intended to be a public service 
should be paid for with tax funds, As for 
the rest, each user of the mails should pay 
for the service he gets. 


Murder of American Citizens in Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. DORN. of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the tragic murder of three fine 
American citizens in Iran should call 
for a restudy of our whole foreign-aid 
policy by the State Department and by 
the Congress. For many years I have 
questioned the advisability of sending 
technical assistance and point 4 aid 
into areas where the first need is for law 
and order. We must still crawl before 
we can walk. Iam afraid we are trying 
to start at the top rather than to first 
build the foundation. 
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In some areas, civilization is the basic 
fundamental need. Savage peoples first 
must abandon cannibalism and start 
adopting some of the aspects of a civi- 
lized society such as wearing clothes, 
living in houses, and eating cooked food. 
Into such areas some of our idealists ap- 
parently think that technical assistance 
in the form of vast projects, television, 
and Cadillac automobiles is the first need 
of uncivilized peoples. Civilization is an 
evolutionary process that takes genera- 
tions. It seems fallacious to me to try 
to impose technical assistance on coun- 
tries where 80 or 90 percent of the people 
cannot read or write and where vast 
segments of the population are no more 
civilized than the American Indian be- 
fore the coming of Columbus. 


A realistic and practical approach to 
the problems of the world is now in or- 
der—a reappraisal based on the situation 
as it is and not as it ought to be. 


This deplorable incident in Iran has 
caused a shakeup in the government of 
this key country. The resignation of the 
Prime Minister is a loss to the free world, 
as he is a friend of America. Iran is the 
key to the Middle East situation. It is 
the road to oil and to the untapped re- 
sources of the Near East and Africa. 
Commonsense is needed instead of 
theory and textbook blueprints. Civi- 
lization, law, and order must come before 
education, culture, and democratic prin- 
ciples. Iron points on their wooden 
plows are needed before libraries in the 
jungle. Improved seed and fertilizer 
should come before art displays and 
Hollywood movies. 

The world is getting a bad impression 
of America from some of our theoretical 
representatives. Reports come to me 
from foreigners that they cannot possi- 
bly have railroads, highways, and dams 
like America for another 100 or 500 
years. The real needs are for the basic 
fundamentals. 


Hold the Fort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an editorial with a great deal of 
commonsense which appeared in the 
West Lynn Works News, Lynn, Mass., on 
March 29, 1957: 


Howto THE FORT—PART or THE COMMUNIST 
DOCTRINE: To INVEIGLE AMERICA INTO 
SPENDING HERSELF Poor 
President Eisenhower has said that the 

big reason for the $3 billion Federal spending 

increase contemplated in the record peace- 
time budget of $71.8 billion is that the peo- 
ple want this spending—and that “people 
seem to think the Federal Treasury is a bot- 
tomless well.” 

Many of the proposed spending Increases 
are due to demands for domestic welfare pro- 
grams and local community projects. The 
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Government Is only too ready to step in be- 
cause as people delegate their obligations 
the Federal power is increased. Eventually, 
there will be a point of no return. Individ- 
ual liberty and responsibility, State sover- 
eignty, and freedom of enterprise will have 
been surrendered. 

The logical and direct way to curb the 
growth of Federal power is to cut the budget. 
Various suggestions have been made for cuts 
ranging from one to eight billions of dollars. 
In domestic spending alone, it has been 
estimated that $4.1 billion could be saved 
by holding certain programs down to 1956 or 
1957 spending, and by eliminating new pro- 
grams set up in the 1958 budget. 

Thus far only $660 million in cuts have 
been recommended to the House on appro- 
priation bills totaling more than $10 billion. 
These have yet to be considered by the Sen- 
ate. 

It requires courage and initiative to work 
out our local problems for ourselves. But 
unless we do so—instead of looking to Wash- 
ington for solutions of local problems—Fed- 
eral power will continue to increase. 

As individual citizens we must never lose 
sight of the fact that—here in America, at 
least—government is of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. It ls our money, 
the taxpayers’ money, which is used by the 
Federal Government to pay for the many 
projects which the people, and that means 
us, are supposedly demanding. 

As individual citizens we know that our 

, from which we pay our taxes, are 
not bottomless wells and that, with less 
taxes to pay we would have more money 
available to buy more comforts for our fam- 
ilies, to provide additional education for our 
children, or to invest more for our later 
retirement. 

One of the justifiable complaints which all 
legislators make, whether Federal, State, 
city, or town, is that they rarely, if ever, get 
verbal or written comments regarding pend- 
ing legislation from the citizens whom they 
represent. 

Thus, we have no one to blame for unnec- 
essary Government expenditures but our- 
selves. 

The cure? Simple. Write to our elected 
representatives and let them know how we 
feel, as individuals, about excessive Federal 
spending 


“Just Give the Facts,” Larson Tells the 
USIA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Sunday Star on March 
31, 1957: 

“Just GIVE THE Facts,” LARSON TELLS THE 
USIA 
(By Pred Theroux) 

Arthur Larson, apostle of the Eisenhower 
new Republicanism, has just about com- 
pleted his shakedown as head of the United 
States Information Agency, And he has 
ideas. 

Soon after his appointment to his respon- 
sible post, Mr. Larson set out on a personal 
inspection of USIA posts throughout the 
world. Since his return last month he has 
been applying the fruits of his journey. 

The USIA, including the Voice of America 
radio facilities, operates 200 posts in 80 coun- 
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tries, all of them outside the Iron Curtain. 
Seventy-eight radio transmitters and boost- 
ers put Voice broadcasts on the air in more 
than 45 languages. At overseas posts some 
1,450 American personnel and 7,500 foreign 
nationals are working for the USIA program. 
And in the United States another 2,500 peo- 
ple gather, prepare, and transmit the mate- 
rials for dissemination overseas. 

NO SHAKEUP PLANNED 


There will be no shakeup in USIA, Mr. Lar- 
son stresses. But there will be some shifts in 
emphasis. To start, this Rhodes scholar and 
former University of Pittsburgh Law School 
dean is bearing down hard on veracity and 
reputation—as opposed to spur-of-the- 
moment responses to Communist propaganda 
onslaughts. 

“Propaganda,” says Mr. Larson, “is not the 
mission of USIA. Our job is to inform the 
world with facts. If we do that consistently 
and clearly the agency will deserve and get 
the respect and attention of peoples every- 
where.” 

It is the long haul, not the short, that ap- 
peals to Mr. Larson in American efforts to 
inform the world on the aims and intentions 
behind American policy. He leans to the 
documentary approach whenever develop- 
ments, such as the Hungarian people's revolt 
last fall, put the Communist bloc in embar- 
rassing positions, Exploit the situation, but 
do it with an avalanche of facts. 

The Iron Curtain peoples, Mr. Larson is 
convinced, are already deeply suspicious of 
the crudities of the Communist propaganda 
machine, Tales of germ warfare in Korea, of 
capitalist barbarisms in colonial countries, of 
widespread unemployment and suffering in 
the West, make no more than transitory im- 
pressions, he contends. 

In any nation, he reasons, leadership comes 
almost inevitably from the alert, thinking 
people in the population. With that group, 
he insists, facts fairly and fully presented will 
count in the long run. 


CAUTION WITH NEUTRALS 


Toward the so-called neutralist world, 
those nations holding aloof from close iden- 
tification with either the East or the West. 
USIA under Mr. Larson will tread with cau- 
tion, “We are guests in those nations,“ he 
points out, “and any attempts at undue pres- 
sure or Improper activities violates our obli- 
gation to our hosts. The worst thing USIA 
could do would be to interfere, or even to 
appear to interfere, in the internal affairs of 
these or any nation.” 

Political activity in the field of foreign pol- 
icy is a matter for the State Department, Mr. 
Larson points out. His own agency has only 
one job—to inform and interpret. Reading 
rooms, film strips, television, books, and 
pamphlets, radio broadcasts over the Voice of 
America and local outilets—these are the 
weapons of USIA. As Mr. Larson sees it, they 
are immensely effective. 

Within the general policy laid down in the 
USIA headquarters building at 1776 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Mr. Larson expects agency per- 
sonnel abroad to use a wide measure of dis- 
cretion in their daily work. It would be im- 
possible, he declares, to attempt to dictate 
details from here, 

Because events over the past few years have 
focused world attention more and more on 
the Middle East and the Far East, Mr. Larson 
is working now on a sizable increase in the 
USIA programs in those areas. The most 
effective personnel are being sought for key 
posts in the areas, physical facilities are be- 
ing improved, more powerful radio transmit- 
ters are being built. 

He is particularly interested in furthering 
the success of the People to People program— 
a recently organized private-citizen effort to 
build new roads of communication between 
the United States and foreign peoples. 

Launched by President Eisenhower himself 
last September, People to People consists of 
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41 citizens’ committees, representing almost 
every aspect of American cultural, social, eco- 
nomic, and professional life. These groups 
sponsor visits and tours, exchange speakers, 
concerts, and drama festivals—any possible 
means for the strengthening of truly personal 
contacts between the world’s peoples. 

THE RELAXED APPROACH 


Mr. Larson is a tall, relaxed looking man 
with the fair complexion of his Scandinavian 
forebears. He talks easily and directly, with 
none of the traditional flamboyance of the 
politician. 

His tour of duty as head of the USIA, in 
view of many, is a grooming assignment, 
perhaps In preparation for the 1960 elections 
or for Cabinet rank. Mr. Larson himself 
deprecates such suggestions. He has, right 
now, an immensely important task to per- 
form, he says, and all his interests and efforts 
are geared to that task. 

Mr. Larson joined the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in 1954 as Under Secretary of Labor. 
During the 1956 campaign he published A Re- 
publican Looks at His Party, a scholarly 
analysis of what Mr. Eisenhower has called 
progressive conservatism. In broad outline, 
the books seek to reconcile conservative, tra- 
ditional Republicanism, and the modern, 
social-minded, government-in-partnership 
approach espoused by President Eisenhower. 
As such, it is a sort of charter for the Eisen- 
hower Republicans who seek to reshape their 


Detter To Pay Our Debts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 
Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, a very 


interesting editorial published in the- 


Humboldt Standard of Eureka, Calif., 
under date of Thursday, March 28, 1957, 
has just come to my attention. It is 
entitled “Better To Pay Our Debts” and 
I believe that it is good at this time when 
we are considering the budget bills to call 
it to the attention of the Members of 
Congress. 

It is time for the Federal Government 
to curtail its activities. In trying to take 
the lead in every phase of our body poli- 
tic, many of the programs the Federal 
Government has assumed in the past sev- 
eral years should be carried out by the 
responsible governmental agencies on the 
local level. Federal money is general 
taxpayers’ money, but it is deemed easier 
to extract money from the public if the 
source of collection and expenditure is 
further away from the taxpayer. 

For the past week we have been consid- 
ering an appropriation bill to extend 
more and more assistance to various pro- 
grams that should be carried on on the 
local level. The present pending pollu- 
tion appropriation of $50 million to be 
carried on for 10 years and amounting 
to one-half billion dollars started out to 
be a bill to force the upstream polluters 
to clean up their waste created by the 
various cities and industries along our 
waterways. It is not fair or equitable 
for cities that provide for the disposal of 
their own waste to be compelled to con- 
tribute to those cities that have no regard 
for their neighbors downstream, This 
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Program will cost $500 million and should 
be stopped if we are interested in reduc- 
ing taxes. 

I believe our responsibility should be 
to keep expenditures down and in the 
Present drive by those who believe in 
economy, we are only trying to hold this 
year’s expenditures in line with the ex- 
Penditures of last year. We should be 

g more of paying something on 

the national debt with the idea in mind 

t just as soon as possible we can work 

for a reduction in Federal taxes. Anyone 

who thinks just a little must realize that 

the only possibility of reducing taxes is to 
Cut down in expenditures. 

As an extension of my remarks, I desire 
to include the following editorial: 
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“Tax increases from now on will center in 
local and State governments.” Thus States 
& big national-economics magazine. What 
they say ties in well with Humboldt County, 
Whose budget has increased 100 percent in 
2 years. It's happening all over the Nation. 

Among other items, they note that relief 
for indigent people, in the local picture, has 
Climbed steadily during the greatest boom in 
history. Isn't that like the old adage of 
Siving them an inch, and they will take a 
mile? Has a class of professionals been 
Created? 

Turning to the national budget—$1¢ bil- 
llon has been allocated for welfare alone. 
Back in 1934, when we had a depression, the 
Whole national budget—including welfare 
And relief—was $7 billion only. Apparently 
a a hadn't been educated to welfare, 

en, 


All right—suppose another grave economic 
Setback should occur? Think of the reliefers 
there would be then—and plenty of them 
Teal. How could the taxpayers then support 
the tremendous burden of local, State, and 
national governments. And what about 
Government debt? 

From your newspaper office, it looks as if 
Government should be trying to pay down its 
indebtedness while times over the Nation 
are good, instead of passing out billions in 
questionable handouts, 

Take yourself, If you are doing all right, 
but still owe money to your bank, would you 
buy an extra automobile, or pay off? In the 
Same sense, our country—locally and na- 
tonally—should bolster its financial struc- 
ture. Time may come when we'll need it. 

It amazed us recently to learn that Canada 
actually has a surplus. The account we read 
Said that that nation is cutting taxes here 
and there to keep its surplus from becoming 
Unwieldy. How do they do it? 

Here in the United States, they are check- 
ing up on Dave Beck and his bully boys, which 
is good. They asked for it. Perhaps some 

ng up on others, in higher places, 
Might be good, too. 


Stronger, Not Weaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a very interesting article which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Record of 
March 28, 1957: 
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STRONGER, Nor WEAKER 

Nationalist China’s Foreign Minister, 
George K. C. Yeh, said the other day that if 
the Free World expects to win the cold war 
against communism it will have to change 
its thinking about the prospects of profitable 
trade with the Communist nations. 

Speaking of his own particular part of the 
world, Yeh said the quickest and surest way 
to turn the rest of Asia over to the Commu- 
nists would be to remove all trade restric- 
tions, especially those now in force against 
Red China. 

Given free access to the natural and in- 
dustrial resources of the free worid, the 
Peiping regime would win Southeast Asia 
over to communism virtually by default. 

Moral considerations alone should deter 
the free nations from the pursuit of profit in 
trade with Red China. 

The slaughter of 20 million human beings 
already stands to the bloody shame of the 
Communist masters of the Chinese mainland, 
a career of wanton murder that makes the 
Soviet Russian massacres in Hungary ap- 
pear almost merciful, 

But even if morality means nothing. the 
sheer necessities for survival should persuade 
against association with the most vicious 
force that has come into the world since the 
beginning of civilization. 

Trade with the Communists arms and 
strengthens them for their evil purpose, 

It only prepares the way for them and 
makes it easy. Their intended victims only 
fool themselves when they see a profit in such 
suicidal commerce. 


United States Steel Attempts To Make Em- 
ployees Scapegoat for Price Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an article written by 
David J. McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, which 
appeared in the April 1957 issue of Steel 
Labor, official publication of United 
Steelworkers of America. 

In this article, President David J. Mc- 
Donald has attacked the effort of United 
States Steel's corporate head to blame 
union wage increases for inflation as a 
coverup to switch attention from highly 
profitable price advances, Mr. McDon- 
ald, with facts and figures discusses some 
of the real reasons for inflation. His 
reply is in answer to a number of similar 
attacks made by Chairman Roger Blough 
of United States Steel in last year's re- 
port to stockholders, in public meetings 
since, and again in the current report: 

(By David J. McDonald) 

Once again, Mr. Roger Blough, chairman 
of the board of United States Steel Corp., 
has seen fit, through his annual report, to 
blast the steelworker employees and their 
union. This comes at a time when the 1956 
annual report of United States Steel shows 
the highest sales ever, the second highest 
profits on record, the largest dividends to its 
stockholders. 

Yet, Mr. Blough would have the public 
believe that the union is the cause for the 
recent increases in the cost of living and 
inflation, which he says threatens to become 
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a permanent feature of American life. Mr, 
Blough alleges that industrywide unions 
(such as the United Steelworkers, presum- 
ably) have compelled annual increases in 
employment costs far beyond the increases 
in productivity, and this automatically has 
caused inflation. 

To put it bluntly, Mr. Blough is making 
false charges. 

They are a deliberate “cover up” to turn 
attention away fom the corporation's rapidly 
increasing profits and its steel price in- 
creases. 

The facts are that productivity—output of 
steel per man-hour—has more than offset 
the cost“ of the steelworker wage increases 
in recent years, Lr. Blough knows this is 
to be true. 

But even if the workmen were not produc- 
ing more steel each hour than ever before 
and the wage increases had actually raised 
unit costs, the fact remains that the steel 
price increases have far exceded any such 
additional “costs.” 

Let us see if we can prove this statement 
to be true. In mid-1956, steel prices were 
raised by $8.50 a ton. Employment coats 
were increased 20 cents an hour. The cor- 
poration, based on its own production fig- 
ures, will receive $230 million annually from 
its price increases. 

But the increased labor costs“ will have 
been only $82 million. 

In simple language, the corporation got 
$3 price increases for each $1 of wage in- 
creases. 

Even if labor "cost" increase had not been 
offset by increased output per man-hour, the 
corporation still received this price increase, 
Mr. Blough knows that unit labor costs in- 
creased not at all. 

The net profit to the corporation from the 
price-raising operation is obvious and in re- 
cent months it has increased its prices by 
another $5-$5.50 per ton by a series of care- 
fully spaced and little-publicized increases. 

No amount of talk can hide the corpora- 
tion's efforts to shift the blame for its in- 
fiationary actions from its own shoulders. 

No amount of talk can hide the fact that 
the corporation's price actions are part of 
an effort to increase its already high profits. 
In fact, steel industry publications are al- 
ready talking about another price increase 
next July. 

The corporation, in its 1956 annual report, 
carefully selects 1940 as a base year. It does 
not tell the public that during 1940 net 
profits were two and one-half times the prof- 
its of the previous year. But let us take 1940 
and compare it with 1956—none of which is 
pointed out in Mr. Biough's report. 

Profits before taxes in 1940 were $128,- 
500,000. In 1956 they had climbed to $679,- 
100,000—a 428 percent increase. 

Net profits climbed from $102,200,000 in 
1940 to $348,100,000 in 1956—a 240 percent 
increase. 

Common stock dividends increased from 
$34,800,000 in 1940 to $144,900,000 in 1956— 
a 316 percent increase. 

The corporation in 1940 set aside for de- 
preciation $72,600,000 and in 1956, §277,- 
600,000—a 232 percent increase. 

Now let us look at how much profit the 
corporation made on each hour worked by 
each employee. In 1940 the corporation 
profit per employee was 26.3 cents per hour, 
In 1956 it was $1.34 per hour—a 411 percent 
increase. This profit is before taxes. 

Net profit per employee for each man-hour 
in 1940 was 20.9 cents. In 1956 it had 
climbed to 68.9 cents—a 230 percent increase. 
And remember, from 1940 to 1956 the union 
won many wage increases, but the net profit 
per employee to the corporation more than 
tripled. 

And what about steel prices? Since 1940 
they have risen by 154 percent, despite the 
increases in output per man-hour. 

Mr. Blough's charge that its employees’ 
wage demands and Government tax laws 
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have left too little for replacement of equip- 
ment is denied by the fact that net profits 
retained have increased the corporation’s net 
worth by over 100 percent since 1940, despite 
an increase in annual common stock divi- 
dends of more than 316 percent, 

Let's look at those dividends. 

The average steelworker employed by the 
corporation in 1940 earned $1,600 for that 
year. At the dividend rate paid in 1940, 
the dividends on 400shares equaled the 


steelworker’s annual earnings. In 1957, the 


average steelworker’s earnings for a full 
year will approximate $5,600. By virtue of 
stock splits since 1940, 400 shares have be- 
come 2,400. The dividends on 2,400 shares 
of United States Steel stock, at the current 
rate, will yield $7,200, or about 28 percent 
more than the average steelworker's 1957 
earnings. In addition, the current market 
price of these same shares of common stock 
is $115,000 more than the market price in 
the beginning of 1940. 

The union cites these facts not in opposi- 
tion to dividends but as concrete evidence 
that steelworker wage increases have not 
been at the expense of the stockholder or the 
corporation, but rather have been earned 
through increased productivity. Further- 
more, this increased productivity through the 
years can continue to be the basis for bene- 
fits to all—steelworkers, stockholders, the 
public. 

The union is, and has always been, strong- 
ly opposed to inflation—no matter what its 
source. We will oppose inflation wherever it 
rears its head. We only wish that Mr. 
Blough were really solicitous about inflation. 


IIl-Advised Reduction in Appropriations 
for Department of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to just for a few moments direct the 
attention of the Members to what has 
been done by action of the committee to 
the Office of the Solicitor in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. And I would like to point 
out to the Members that this Office has 
been assigned a program for 1958 of a 15- 
percent increase in responsibility and 
that this report of the Appropriations 
Committee proposes a 4-percent increase 
in appropriations. The action of this 
committee has been to cut the appropri- 
ation another $204,000. If the action on 
the floor last week stands, the Office of 
the Solicitor would suffer a loss of 
$184,000. This cut will have to be ab- 
sorbed, to the serious detriment of its 
law-enforcement activities and other 
programs. 

The amount approved by the actions of 
the past days is approximately the same 
amount as that appropriated for fiscal 
1957. But, in fiscal 1958, I think it is im- 
portant to remember, the Solicitor’s 
Office must meet $184,000 in mandatory 
charges which it does not have to meet 
during the current fiscal year. 

The largest of these mandatory charges 
is the sum of $131,000, the contribution 
which the Solicitor must make to the 
civil-service retirement fund pursuant to 
laws passed by the 84th Congress. By 
our failing to recognize this mandatory 
obligation of the Solicitor’s Office to con- 
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tribute its share to the retirement system, 
the committee action would force it to 
meet this payment through a substantial 
curtailment in the activities of the Office 
which in turn will mean a substantial loss 
in services provided by this Office not only 
to employee groups and individuals but 
also to management and industry. 

Another item eliminated here was the 
sum of $27,500 for legal services in con- 
nection with the Mexican farm labor 
program. The committee has eliminated 
all funds for legal services in connection 
with this program at a time when the 
need for such services is most urgent. 

Let us remember that over 428,000 
Mexican nationals came into the country 
last year under the Mexican farm labor 
program. This number does not neces- 
sarily reflect the workload, but legal 
problems created by the Mexican farm 
labor programs are increasing. Since 
many of these compliance cases under 
this program may result in liability for 
the United States, it is highly important 
that these cases receive careful legal re- 
view. In addition, there is need for dis- 
cussion with Mexican consuls, employers, 
representatives of labor unions, and 
others. 

The third item eliminated by the action 
here is $14,600, which represents a com- 
parative transfer from funds available in 
the past to the Office of the Secretary for 
the operation of various central services 
for the entire department. This bill pro- 
vided for the creation of a departmental 
working capital fund which will be re- 
imbursed by the various bureaus and of- 
fices for which services are performed. 
This is an item which was formerly in- 
cluded in funds made available to the 
Office of the Secretary. Now it will have 
to be paid by the Solicitor. This is also 
true of an item of $10,900 which repre- 
sents the Solicitor’s Office’s proportionate 
share of the increase requested for the 
working capital fund to pay for increased 
services due to expanded activities of the 
entire Department. 

The volume of work of the Solicitor’s 
Office has increased in each of the last 4 
years. If the reductions as approved by 
the committee stand, efficiency of opera- 
tion of the Office of the Solicitor will be 
impaired, at the expense of the wage 
earners and the employees who benefit by 
proper enforcement of our labor laws. 


Three-Headed Monster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
the following editorial from the News and 
Courier, Charleston, S. C., dated March 
14, 1957. Hon. O. Frank Thornton is the 
distinguished secretary of state of South 
Carolina and his remarks I consider most 
worthy of appearing in the RECORD; 

THREE-HEADED MONSTER 

In a speech to the Traffic and Transporta- 

tion Club at Columbia, Mr. O. Frank Thorn- 


April 3 
ton spoke some plain truths that the people 
of other States of the Union will do well to 
heed. 

Mr. Thornton is secretary of state of the 
State of South Carolina, one of the consti- 
tutional officers who is elected by the people. 
His subject was the triple-headed monster of 
communism, Federal spending, and destruc- 
tion of States rights. The three indeed are 
of a package. Mr. Thornton has performed 
a public service in thus calling public at- 
tention to them. 

South Carolina, Mr. Thornton said in con- 
clusion, may have its financial troubles, but 
thanks to a requirement that an appropria- 
tion bill may not be introduced without 
certification that it is within anticipated 
revenue, the State operates under a balanced 
budget. South Carolina survived reconstruc- 
tion without economic aid from the Federal 
Government, Mr. Thornton reminded his 
audience. It is a proper source of pride, 


Southerners May Have To Stand Alone in 
Defense of Constitutional Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with the following editorial from the 
Charleston, S. C., News and Courier, 
dated April 2, 1957: 
SOUTHERNERS Mar Have To STAND ALONE IN 

DEFENSE OF CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


The Associated Press reported this week 
that the Eisenhower administration’s civil- 
rights bill is chugging along in Congress 
and getting somewhere. 

Thoughtful men are profoundly disturbed 
as a result of the progress of the civil- 
rights bill. They see the threat to Amer- 
ican liberties and the widening breach in 
our constitutional system. The ordinary 
citizen has only a limited opportunity at 
this time to resist this force bill. In the 
Congress, however, southern Representatives 
and Senators are doing yeoman work. As 
the Associated Press said in a recent report: 
“Wholly aside from any attempts to smother 
the bill in parliamentary redtape, south- 
eners have been waging a vigorous fight 
against the administration measure this year 
on its content.” 

It is true that some Congressmen from 
Northern and Western States understand the 
threat embodied in the civil-rights bill. It 
is doubtful, however, whether a sufficient 
number of Congressmen understand or are 
prepared to act on their understanding. 

The South does not have a monopoly on 
faith in the Constitution, though this some- 
times appears to be the case. In the North 
and West are patriotic men and women who 
haven't been informed on what the civil- 
rights bill would do, how it would clothe 
the Government with the powers of an in- 
quisition and deny citizens a jury trial. 
Were the northern press to inform them, 
we could count them on our side. 

It would be great if there were a nation- 
wide rallying of constitutionalists against 
the civil-rights bill. But this does not ap- 
pear likely. The bill may pass and the 
South may have to go it alone in leading 
the resistance. 


The South hasn't been afraid in former 


times to take bold steps to defend what it 


believes is right. The South, we are confi- 
dent, has not changed in this respect. No 
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Southerner wants to be a martyr. If how- 
erer, Americans are to be denied jury trial, 
and leading men in our communities and 
States be haled before a biased investiga- 
tive commission in Washington, there will 
be resistance in the South. Liberty is a 
180-year-old possession of American citizens. 
Here, in the South, citizens won't allow 
themselves to be the first to have it torn 
from them without a struggle. 

If the civil-rights bill passes, interposition 
Could take a hundred forms. We have men- 
tioned some of them before: the denial of 

l and State facilities to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the clogging of the Federal courts 
With nuisance suits that would obstruct the 
Use of these courts by a political Justice 
' partment, the establishment of State in- 

Vestigative commissions with subpena pow- 
ers. The range of possible action is tre- 
mendous. 

We earnestly hope that Southerners may 
Continue to enjoy their liberties and not 

ve to defend them with all their mental 

and a spirit of noncompliance. If the 

require an all-out effort, however, we 

are sure that southerners will be equal to 
their traditions. 


King Cotton Goes International 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from the 
February 9, 1957, issue of the Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press: 

Kinc COTTON GOES INTERNATIONAL 


King Cotton is becoming an international 
celebrity. 

In Medellin, Colombia, where the air is 
Coffee-scented and even factories are painted 
in pastels, fashionable ladies go to see 

Modelos de algodon." 

In Ghent, Belgium, a banner reading. Na- 
tional Katoenweek" floats over a street first 
Cobbled when Roman legions camped there. 

In Toyko, across the moat from the Im- 
Perial Palace, 60 pretty girls, finalists chosen 
from 670 entries, compete for the title of 

Menka no Joosama — Miss Cotton. 
UNITED STATES SETS PATTERN 


Promotional patterns developed since 1939 
by the National Cotton Council of America 
Are now being applied by cotton organiza- 
tions of 14 other countries. Four more are 
developing or considering cotton promotion 
campaigns. 

Five years ago, the only significant promo- 
tion for cotton was that of the council in 
the United States. As late as 18 months ago 
on 2 other countries had programs of real 


Two factors are behind this market de- 
velopment expansion. One is the help that 
the council has been able, because of its 
experience, to give foreign cotton organiza- 
tions. The second ís the financial support 
generated through Public Law 480. 

Under Public Law 480, surplus United 
States agricultural commodities are sold 
abroad for foreign currencies. Part of the 
Money is allocated to developing additional 
Markets for United States agricultural prod- 
ucts. The council contracted with the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
1955 to develop and supervise programs in 
behalf of cotton. The p: are financed 
50-50 by local industry and Public Law 480. 
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They are operated by the local industry or- 
ganizations and are aimed only at increasing 
domestic consumption. 

IT STARTED AT BUXTON 


Most foreign cotton promotion dates from 
1952 when the council program was de- 
scribed by Ed Lipscomb, director of sales 
promotion, before an international textile 
meeting in Buxton, England. The delegates, 
seeking an answer to the problem of declin- 
ing world textile markets, had given little, 
if any, consideration to the concept of ex- 
panding markets for the benefit of all. This 
approach of the American representatives, 
the achievements of the council, and the 
suggestion of a policy “which contemplated 
help and cooperation for all.“ to use some 
recent words of Gerald L. Dearing, cotton 
editor of the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
was “greeted with much greater enthusi- 
asm than expected.” 

By 1954, cotton industries of five countries 
had activities going, the council offering all 
the help, advice, samples, and inspiration 
it could. 

In the fall of 1955, the council's foreign 
trade division opened a two-man office in 
Paris. Early in 1956 a cooperative agreement 
was signed with France to improve and ex- 
pand their existing program. Japan signed 
about the same time and Germany 5 months 
later. 

The agreements with France, Japan, and 
Germany were re-signed last month and new 
contracts signed with Spain and Italy. 
Agreements for Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
and Switzerland are in final stages of nego- 
tiation. Close cooperation is being infor- 
mally extended to entirely self-financed pro- 
grams in England, Colombia, and Mexico. 
Canada, Greece, Pakistan, and Syria are 
planning programs based on materiais and 
suggestions from the council. Egypt and 
the Sudan are financing cotton promotions 
in Europe and are now considering programs 
in their domestic markets. 

SPENDING $3 MILLION YEARLY 


Total budgets for cotton promotion out- 
side the United States this year are more 
than $3 milllon—roughly 10 times the total 


2 years ago. About one-third of this is 
Public Law 480 money. Foreign industry 
raises the rest. 


Some of the countries and their promotion 
budgets are small by United States stand- 
ards—yet, seven of them are putting their 
own money into promotion in sums which 
represent higher per capita expenditure than 
that of the United States raw cotton indus- 
try in this country. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL SET UP 


An odd touch is that the National Cotton 
Council, which began it all, will henceforth 
play a supporting role. Complications in 
receiving money from outside the raw-cotton 
industry and in operating abroad made it 
desirable to organize a special corporation, 
Cotton Council International. Council expe- 
rience, materials, and staff will be available 
to CCI, Everett R. Cook, Memphis cotton- 
man, is president of CCI, Read P, Dunn, Jr., 
NCC's director of foreign trade, is CCl's ex- 
ecutive director. 

The council and CCI operate in four basic 
areas in order to transmit their experience 
and techniques to foreign cotton promo- 
tion, 

1. CCI participates directly in countries 
with or seeking cooperative agreements. Un- 
der this program, CCI works with local in- 
dustry to develop market research, public 
relations, and sales promotion projects and 
then supervises them after operation begins. 

2. The program also tncludes orientation 
in market research and sales promotion for 
foreign personnel. Eleven specialists from 
five countries have been given short courses 
in the United States offices of the council. 
The European office has briefed others, 
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3. Translation and adaptation of council 
materials is a continuing process. Nine 
council publications were distributed in six 
foreign languages last year. A prime exam- 
pile is a sales-training booklet, Why Cotton, 
which the council began distributing this 
month, but which has already been adapted 
and distributed in Germany, Japan, and 
Spain. 

4. The borrowing is not limited to book- 
let translation. One or more of such stand- 
ard council techniques as Cotton Week, Maid 
of Cotton, press sheets, photo services, in- 
dustry newsletters, fashion publicity, retail- 
sales training, and educational campaigns are 
now operating successfully in almost every 
sector of the globe. Council market research 
methods help guide promotion abroad just 
as in this country. 

All programs follow a basic principle: Use 
the techniques and media of mass com- 
munication to convince people that cotton 
clothing helps them feel better and look 
better and that cotton household products 
give them more comfortable and more at- 
tractive homes. The goal is, of course, to get 
a larger share of the textile markets and 
of the consumer dollar (franc, yen, or mark) 
for cotton throughout the world. 


HERE'S WHAT'S HAPPENING 


Here is a country-by-country sampling of 
what is going on. First, the original three: 

France; During 1956, the French Cotton 
Syndicate reorganized and enlarged its staff; 
completed an educational film and compan- 
ion booklet; established a fashion-photo 
service; arranged a mill tour for the press; 
completed two full-scale market research 
projects and part of a third, An expanded 
program, featuring the first fdshion adver- 
tising campaign for cotton in Europe, has 
been prepared for 1957. Previously existing 
press services, children’s wear, work clothes, 
and fashion campaigns are being intensified. 

Japan: The Japan Cotton Promotion In- 
stitute last year operated an ambitious pro- 
gram, including a monthly newssheet to in- 
form and stimulate the industry in the field 
of promotion, translation, of three council 
sales training booklets, spring and fall 
wholesale promotions for cotton fabrics, a 
Cotton Week in 14 cities, selection of Miss 
Cotton to star in cotton fashion shows and 
other events, school lectures, and publica- 
tion of an education booklet on the cotton 
industry. An expanded 1957 program is 
under way. 

Germany: With signing of the cooperative 
agreement in mid-1956, the German Cotton 
Institute developed a bimonthly press and 
photo service which now reaches some 3,000 
outlets; adapted Council sales training ma- 
terial; made some 20 market research reports; 
and arranged the most extensive Maid of 
Cotton tour ever held overseas—32 fashion 
shows or public appearances in 15 cities in 
14 days, of which 2 were Sundays. By the 
end of the year they had located a more com- 
plete staff and were shaping a broader pro- 
gram for 1957, including a home sewing proj- 
ect, a touring fashion show, and several 
product campaigns. n 

The influence of these cooperative pro- 
grams often extends into areas where Public 
Law 480 funds are not yet available by in- 
spiring local industry to begin programs and 
staffs in expectation of a joint program which 
would multiply the effectiveness of local 
funds, This effect has been notable in most 
of the countries who have recently signed, 
or who are negotiating cooperative agree- 
ments. 

Spain's cotton industry staged a Cotton 
Week around the visit.of the 1956 Maid of 
Cotton to the Barcelona area. It was so suc- 
cessful that a larger program is 
planned for both Barcelona and Madrid this 
2 Other projects are being developed for 

Italy's Cotton Association has translated 
council materials, done markets surveys, and 
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is planning a Cotton Week in five cities in 
April, in cooperation with the council. The 
1956 Maid of Cotton will be featured in fash- 
ion shows in the five cities. The Italian Cot- 
ton Institute has just signed a regular coop- 
erative agreement with CCI and is readying 
a general market-development campaign. 

Belgium's National Cotton Institute has 
created one of the outstanding programs on 
the Continent. Some 9,000 retail units took 
took part in their third annual Cotton Week 
last year. They built excellent promotions 
around the Maid of Cotton, and now have a 
very effective press service and well-organized 
schools and work-clothes programs. An en- 
larged program is planned for 1957 in coop- 
eration with CCI. 

Switzerland organized its Cotton Commis- 
sion in June, and, by the end of the year 
has established a press service; held a mills 
tour for journalists; staged an impressive 
fashion show and a Christmas campaign. 
For 1957, in cooperation with CCI, the Swiss 
are planning a Cotton Week, fair exhibits, 
fashion shows, schools, and retail training 
campaigns, and market research. 

Holland organized its Cotton Propaganda 
Committee last year, engaged a basic staff 
and began a schools program. This year, 
with CCI help, they are considering adding 
fashion publicity, a women’s club campaign, 
a Cotton Week, and market research. 

Austria recently took final steps toward a 
cooperative program with CCI, has begun 
assembling a staff and is planning press, 


fashion, market research, and retail-train- ` 


ing campaigns for 1957. 

The council and CCI also collaborate 
closely with promotional efforts of cotton 
industry organizations in many other coun- 
tries, several of which have outstanding pro- 


F nA Cotton Board has held three 
suctessful Cotton Weeks in Australia; es- 
tablished a Cotton Color and Design Center 
which has won wide acclaim in its field; 
created a press and photo service; begun a 
manufacturer-retailer campaign; a retail 
promotion; a national advertising campaign 
stressing cotton's qualities, and a schools 
program. All are expected to grow in 1957, 
The council has supplied materials and serv- 
ice to the Cotton Board and thelr repre- 
sentatives have studied council methods in 
the United States. A cooperative agreement 
is being considered in the event funds be- 
come available. 

Colombia’s Cotton Promotion Institute 
has translated many council publications; 
last year built a “Maid of Cotton” promo- 
tion around Miss Colombia, outfitting her 
with high fashion cottons for shows in lead- 
ing cities; based an advertising campaign 
on the “Queen of Beauty and the King of 
Fibers,” and conducted general advertising 
and publicity. A cooperative agreement is 
being discussed. 

Mexico has adapted several council pub- 
lications and arranged small, but successful, 
retail promotions. The Mexican Cotton As- 
sociations have distributed 30,000 copies of 
a council sales-training booklet, 10,000 re- 
tail posters, and 2,000 copies of a council 
publication urging more research and pro- 
motion in an attempt to stimulate industry 
support for additional activities. 

Mexico is a net exporting country, there- 
fore a cooperative agreement is not being 
considered, only technical assistance. The 
same general situation applies to Egypt, the 
Sudan, Greece, Syria, and Pakistan, 

Importance of these programs to the 
United States cotton industry is simple and 
clear. As Everett Cook, CCI president, puts 
it: “The free foreign world consumes cotton 
at a per capita rate of about one-fourth this 
country’s, If these programs can, for ex- 
ample, raise foreign per capita consumption 
by just two pounds, we would need 6,600,000 
bales more cotton per year. An increase of 
that order is quite within’ reason—2 
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pounds of raw cotton represent just 1 or- 
dinary pair of overalls or 1 plain bedsheet.” 
CLUES INDICATE FUTURE VALUE 


Measurement of results from these pro- 
grams will require several years. They are 
not quick cure-alls. Some clues are, how- 
ever, availiable. Paris high fashion collec- 
tions for spring and summer used to run 
about five percent cotton. Now they run up 
toward 60 percent. Japanese per capita con- 
sumption of cotton for the first three-quar- 
ters of 1956 was calculated at 7,06 pounds, 
compared with 6.5 for the same period of 
1955, halting and reversing cotton’s down- 
ward trend of the past several years. And 
Belgium reports a 28 percent increase in cot- 
ton consumption in the past 3 years. 

Despite the progress in number, size and 
financial support of cotton promotion pro- 
grams in the world, there is still a fearful 
gap between existing programs and actual 
need. Synthetics, for example, spend 24 
times as much as cotton does for promotion 
in the United States and the disparity is even 
greater in the rest of the world. 

What the National Cotton Council, Cotton 
Council International, cooperating foreign 
organizations—and Public Law 480—have 
done is to get cotton started in the race for 
world fiber markets which cotton can and 
ought to win * * it really runs. 


Tax Limit Contretemps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to present an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
Orleans (La.) Item, Sunday, March 31, 


1957: 
Tax Lrurr ConTRETEMPsS 


A rousing good fight may be in the offing 
between Congress and the Supreme Court. 

Potential cause of the fight is a proposed 
amendment which would limit the Govern- 
ment's top take of an individual's pay to 25. 
to 35 percent in peacetime. 

Backers of the amendment claim they are 
only one State away from success. The leg- 
islatures of 31 States (including Louisiana) 
have at one time or another passed resolu- 
tions backing the proposal. 

Article V of the Constitution states that 
“the Congress * * * on the application of 
the legislatures of two-thirds [now 32] of 
the several States, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments which * * * shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
this Constitution, when ratified by the legis- 
latures of the several States or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof.” 

What may cause the fight is that this part 
of the Constitution has never been tried out. 

No such Constitutional Convention has 
ever been held, and no one knows exactly 
how it would be assembled or conducted. 

However, proponents of the amendment 
say they will ask the Supreme Court to force 
Congress to act if they get their 32d State. 

So we have a possible situation of the Su- 
preme Court pitted against Congress, 

Spokesmen for organized labor have de- 
nounced the amendment as the rich man's 
amendment, 

The Secretary of the Treasury has warned 
that it would cost the Government more 
than $13 billion in annual revenues, and 


President Eisenhower has let it be known 
that he opposes it. 

One of two results could come of this reye- 
nue-cutting amendment: 

It could wreck our expensive defense pro- 
gram. $ 
On the other hand, it could force the Gov- 
ernment to prune out the nonessential, 
ridiculous, and luxury items in its multi- 
billion-dollar budget. 

And if the backers get their last State, 
the ensuing legal and political storm will 
teach the country a lot about the amend- 
ment provisions of the Constitution. 

It might even lead to an amendment of 
the amendment clause. 


Science, Technology, and Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, last 
year the Subcommittee on Research and 
Development of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy conducted extensive 
hearings on the shortage of scientific 
and engineering manpower. We re- 
ceived testimony from many educators 
and scientists. 

Since these hearings I have been in- 
terested in seeing the many articles and 
statements by scientists and educators 
on this problem. They showed that our 
hearings were worthwhile. 


Dr. L. R. Hafstad is one of our great 
scientists. He is presently vice presi- 
dent in charge of the research staff of 
the General Motors Corp. in Detroit. 
His scientific work has included the de- 
velopment of the proximity fuse, which 
played such an important part in World 
War II. He was also the first director 
of the Reactor Development Division of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, a post 
he held until 1955. Dr. Hafstad’s great- 
est achievement in the field of atomic 
energy came in 1939. With R. B. Rob- 
erts and R. C. Myer he bombarded ura- 
nium with atomic particles to verify re- 
ports from Europe that vast energy could 
be released in this way. This was the 
first demonstration of atomic fission in 
this country, and their results lead di- 
rectly to the full development of the 
atomic bomb. 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Dr. Hafstad addressed the hon- 
orary scientific fraternity of Sigma Xi 
and the Scientific Research Society of 
America on the subject of Science, 
Technology, and Society. 

His address once again highlights the 
necessity of modernizing our secondary 
school education, so that more of our 
citizens will be in a position to partici- 
ee in the scientific age in which we 

ve. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Dr. Hafstad’s address as 
an extension of my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
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. SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND SOCIETY 
(By Dr. L. R. Hafstad) 


“When one reads the history of science 
One has the exhilarating feeling of climbing 
A big mountain. The history of art gives 
One an altogether different Impression. It 

Not at all like the ascension of a moun- 
din, always upward whichever the direc- 

of one’s path; it is rather like à lei- 
Surely journey across hilly country. One 
limbs up to the top of this hill or that, then 
down into another valley, perhaps a deeper 
One than any other, then up the next hill, 
and so forth and soon. An erratic succession 
Of climaxes and anticlimaxes the amplitude 
ot which cannot be predicted.” 

Many in this audience will recognize the 
above as a quotation from George Sarton, 
the eminent historian, and will concur in 

idea that in working in science one has 
indeed the “exhilarating feeling of climb- 
a mountain.” As working scientists and 
fully recognizing that we may be naive, we 
still cling stubbornly to the faith that we 
somehow contributing to human com- 
fort and human happiness, and that however 
ee our progress, this progress is up- 
ard, 

The great acceleration of both science and 
technology on # worldwide scale since the 
War seems to confirm this impression. So 
does the great increase in suggestions in 

ks, and in articles in journals and pe- 

Odicals, to the effect that we are on the 

eshold of a second industrial revolution. 

y predictions are extant as to the high 
Standard of living which will be obtainable 

a matter of a few decades. The problem 
OT the shortage of raw materials has been 
emphasized by various writers, but techno- 
logical ingenuity in the development of sub- 
Stitution is such that so far as material pros- 
Perity is concerned the possibilities do in- 
eed seem limitless. 

Much has been written in recent months 
About the shortage of scientitsts and engi- 
Neers, This seems to be a worldwide prob- 
lem and, as might be expected, it most 
acute where the development of technology 
la the most Intense. It would seem to be 
axiomatic that the brave new world of plenty 
80 earnestly desired cannot be attained with- 
Out an adequate supply of scientists and en- 

eers. To me, and I am sure to many of 
You, it seerns somewhat that so 
Much campaigning and propaganda should 
be necessary to correct a shortage so obvious. 
Th this area, however disappointing and an- 
noying delays may have been, forces are now 

ning to act in the direction to cor- 
rect the dislocation. This at least is reas- 
suring. 

Following not more than a decade or two 

hind the Russians, in this country and 
in fact in the free world at large, we are now 
belatedly beginning to use a very potent 
force—the incentive system—to correct the 
Shortage. Once the forces acting can be 
identified, we can isolate trends and begin 

foresee at least the immediate future. 
Accordingly, since this Nation chose not to 
act on this problem until the shortage was 
Upon us, I will now venture to predict the 
tollowing sequence of events: 

(1) A continuation of the current hectic 
recruiting campaign with increasing salary 
Scales for anyone with a semblance of train- 

in science or technology, and particu- 
ly for people with advanced degrees. 

(2) A marked decrease in emphasis on 
Quality in our schools to meet the increas- 
ing popular demand for quantity. 

(3) A period of progressively diminishing 
returns to industry and society from the at- 
tempt to substitute standardization and 
Quantity for quality in an essentially creative 
Activity. 

(4) A period of disenchantment with 
Paper credentials as a substitute for educa- 
tion, and finally a renewed appreciation of 
Scholarship and achievement. 
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There is nothing either profound or new 
in this cycle. It is an example of the hunt- 
ing” process under the action of central 
forces, which is familiar to all of us. It is 
interesting, however, to speculate upon the 
time scale involved. 

There is now public recognition of the 
problem created by the shortage of trained 
personnel of all kinds. It happens to be, 
however, just about 10 years since this prob- 
lem with regard to scientists and engineers 
had already reached the table-pounding 
stage on the part of a few forward-looking 
individuals in Washington such as Vannevar 
Bush, Merriam Trytten, and Allen Water- 
man. We must conclude, then, that in mat- 
ters of this kind our particular type of so- 
ciety seems to haye a time constant—an RC, 
or response time, if-you please—of roughly 
10 years. Successive responses to the 4 im- 
pulses listed above can, therefore, be pre- 
dicted to require about 40 years. Now it is 
true that in the historical sense 40 years is 
not long in the life of a civilization, but one 
begins to wonder what the time constants 
are in competitive societies and how such 
societies are likely to react under similar 
impulses. Above all, one wonders why, with 
our highly developed communications facili- 
ties, our response times should be so sur- 
prisingly long. 

Perhaps no small part of the explanation 
Hes in the fact that scientists and engineers, 


who have long been aware of this situation, 
are, after all, a numerically very small frac- 


tion of our population. Added to this is 
the fact that the effects on a society of the 
activies of this group are invariably long 
delayed. A complete work stoppage on the 
part of the creative scientists would not, for 
example, be felt by our soclety as a whole 
for a decade or more. Thus it is difficult 
for the majority of our population to appre- 
ciate fully the function or significance of 
this relatively inconspicuous group. After 
all, the larger affairs of our soclety are, and 
no doubt always will be (and quite properly), 
handled by nontechnical people. 

It is interesting to speculate about the 
somewhat anomalous situation into which 
we have gotten ourselves. There seems to 
be a tacit, but not clearly expressed, assump- 
tion that the purpose of the kind of society 
we favor is one which gives the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Our society has 
seized upon technology as a clearly appli- 
cable means to this end, so far as gratifying 
material wants is concerned, One would 
then assume that society, or more accurately 
the nontechnical controllers of that society, 


would as a matter of enlightened seif-inter- 


est pay particular attention to the educa- 
tion and training of an adequate supply of 
what they refer to as “technicians.” In- 
stead, it is the technicians, the scientists 
and engineers, who have been calling for an 
increase in the supply of talent even though 
it would be to their own self-interest to re- 
strict this supply of skills and thus improve 
their bargaining position, As scientists and 
engineers we ask the question from time to 
time, “for what and for whom are we work- 
ing? The sociologists from whom we as- 
sume we should expect a reply seem be- 
wildered that the question should even be 
asked. By them technology seems to be 
considered as some extraneous activity ap- 
parently Introduced or perpetrated by the 
scientists. 

It is this deeper conflict in outlook and 
attitude between the humanist or sociologist 
and the scientist or engineer which gives me 
the greatest concern. The shortage of scien- 
tists is serious, but here the incentive forces 
are being brought in to play in a direction to 
correct the anomaly in due course. However, 
in the philosophical conflict, with our tech- 
nology tending to become ever more complex, 
and with increasing specialization, unless 
current educational trends are reversed, the 
technical and nontechnical components of 
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our society will continue to travel diverging 
paths, with hunting oscillations not of de- 
creasing but of increasing amplitude. 

As Sarton has pointed out, “The ominous 
conflict of our time is the difference of opin- 
ion, of outlook, between men of letters, his- 
torlans, philosophers, the so-called human- 
ists, on the one side, and scientists on the 
other.” Similarly, Mees has stated: 

“While the relation between the progress 
of scientific discovery and the structure of 
soclety is of the utmost interest and impor- 
tance to those who desire to understand it or, 
still more, to control the changes that are 
occurring, there is a cleavage between those 
who follow the discipline of history and of 
the humanities and those who are eagerly 
pursuing the quest for scientific knowledge. 
Humanistic learning is the learning of the 
ancients; it is a study of the accumulated 
thought of mankind so far as it has been 
transmitted to us. Scientific knowledge, on 
the other hand, is a development arising from 
the observation of facts and their classifica- 
tion into patterns. The separation of these 
two types of learning has always been unfor- 
tunate; at present it is serious, and it may, 
indeed, be disastrous.” 

Many of you in this audience will recall 
that there is a principle in physics which 
says that in order for energy to be trans- 
mitted efficiently from one electrical network 
to another, it is necessary that there be an 
impedance match between the two circuits. 
Very similarly it has been my experience that 
for the transmission of information, or more 
accurately human understanding, between 
two individuals it is necessary that there be 
a matching of backgrounds. Historically 
such a matching has not existed between 
devotees of the humanities and of the sci- 
ences, So far as the development and enjoy- 
ment of the sciences by and for scientists 
are concerned, no matching is really neces- 
sary. Similarly, the humanities as a disci- 
pline are completely self-sufficient. Lf, how- 
ever, the humanist chooses to use science as 
the basis for a technology designed to ad- 
vance the standard of living of mankind, 
then it becomes incumbent on the humanist 
to so fashion an educational system that he 
can communicate with scientists and engi- 
neers. This he has failed and is failing to do. 
Teaching less science and mathematics and 
more art and music to scientists may enrich 
the life of the scientist, but it will not help 
solye the basic problem of the humanist, 
which is to create what he has concluded to 
be the good society. If there is to be a 
sizeable component of technology in his good 
society, he must at some point face up to 
the problem of matching impedances with 
the scientist. 

Let us take a look at some of the facets 
of this problem which might have to be 
considered. Very early in my career as a 
student I became aware of the definition 
“life is struggle,” and in my day we were 80 
reactionary that we even came to accept it, 
It also became clear to me that the strug- 
gle was for an intangible something called 
progress, This was a much more elusive 
concept and one which I have found intri- 
guing even up to this day. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, I learned that the idea of prog- 
‘Yess was itself a relatively recent concept in 
human affairs? Still more significantly, it 
was not accepted without considerable op- 
position and conflict. People were burned at 
the stake. All this, of course, is spelled out 
in the literature and is particularly well 
summarized in the too little known book by 
Professor Bury. The important fact which 
emerges, however, is that the idea of 
progress, and the development of technology, 
are inextricably interlinked. As stated by 
Mees: “Technology is at once the source and 
the justification for the idea of progress.” 
That this is true seems to be accepted by 
scholars throughout the world as is evi- 
denced, for example, by the determination 
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of the underdeveloped countries to indus- 
trialize. The fact seems to be accepted every- 
where except where it should be most ob- 
viously true and that is here in our own 
United States. Here is our society we de- 
mand progress—in fact we seem to take it 
for granted as a law of nature—but there are 
influential people who seem to be doing their 
best in our education process to escape or 
circumvent science and technology, which 
alone can make progress possible. 

Perhaps I have overstated my case. Let 
us hope so—but a review of some recent evi- 
dence may give us a perspective in which to 
view the problem. In a recent study report- 
ed from Purdue, it was found that 14 percent 
of the students think there is something evil 
about sclentists; 30 percent believe that one 
cannot raise a normal family and become a 
scientist; 45 percent think their school back- 
ground is too poor to permit them to choose 
science as a career; 9 percent believe that 
one cannot be a scientist and be honest; 
25 percent think scientists as a group are 
more than a little bit odd“; 28 percent do 
not believe scientists have time to enjoy 
life; 35 percent believe that it is necessary to 
be a genius to become a good scientist; 27 
percent think that sclentists are willing to 
sacrifice the welfare of others to further 
their own interests. 

This is indeed a devastating comment— 
either on scientists, or on our eduactional 

, or both. With this the attitude 
among students, can there be any mystery as 
to why there is currently a shortage of 
scientists and engineers? Since the world 
managed to survive for some centuries be- 
fore the advent of scientists or engineers, the 
attitudes expressed would be quite under- 
standable if the students were or proposed to 
become mystics and lead the contemplative 
life, which certainly has its advantages, But 
these were normal American boys and girls 
demanding and getting 100 horsepower cars 
for transportation, radios, television, movies, 
Jukeboxes, and all the other paraphernalia 
of our modern civilization. How could they 
have grown to college age without learning 
the simple facts of cause and effect with 
respect to the technological civilization in 
which they are clearly planning to live? 

In this respect our school system is quite 
inadequate, in my opinion. The shortage of 
scientists and engineers is bad enough, but 
with some effort these immediate shortages 
can be corrected since the total numbers 
needed are not really large in proportion to 
the population. What is more serious (and 
more dangerous in the long run) is that the 
mass of our population who, in a society 
dedicated to the greatest good for the greater 
number, must in the end control it, remains 
in ignorance of the foundations on which 
that society is based. 


The contrast between the studied com- 
placency of the educators and the concern 
of scientists and engineers with regard to 
this situation can perhaps be emphasized or 
dramatized by Koestler's device of using a 
staircase to show the effects of different 
points of view bearing on the same problem. 
The humanist or so-called progressive edu- 
cator looking from .above sees a series of 
plateaus or tableaus (since they are flat to 
him) and notes with amazement and delight 
that each successive tableau shows a succes- 
sively higher standard of living. With only 
a limited imagination he can make the slight 
extrapolation to the point where no one has 
to work. Being foresighted he places great 
emphasis on training for.leisure. Being also 
sufficientiy observant to note an increase of 
population with time, and being aware of 
the frictions and struggles brought about by 
individua! differences, great emphasis is also 
placed on standardization. For the con- 
venience of all concerned, why shouldn’t the 
lowest common denominator solution be 
picked? From his point of view it makes 
sense, 
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Now look at the same staircase from the 
point of view of the scientist. He sees each 
plateau merely as a hesitation point between 
struggles to attain a higher level. To him 
progress represents work, and he is con- 
vinced that further progress cannot be made 
without struggle. To him there is nothing 
automatic or guaranteed in the comfortable 
and continuous progress which the humanist 
and progressive educator seem to take for 
granted. 

Since our soclety has chosen for itself a 
kind of civilization which is so overwhelm- 
ingly dependent on advances in science and 
technology, it is only prudent to ask how we 
can expedite our progress in these fields. 
Here is where the shortage of scientists and 
engineers comes in. I will not attempt to 
review but merely cite some of the many ex- 
cellent and realistic articles on this subject. 
Significant, in my opinion, are recent arti- 
cles by Stratton, Rassweiler, Rickover, Bestor, 
and Beckman. 

These articles, by unquestioned authorities 
in their fields, point out inadequacies in our 
present educational system, insofar as the 
production of technical personnel is con- 
cerned. I agree heartily, but I wish to make 
a deeper criticism, Even if an entirely sepa- 
rate educational channel were provided 
which more than supplied our foreseeable 
needs for engineers, I contend that the edu- 
cation of the rest of the citizenry should 
include a basic understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our technological society, both its 
strengths and its Hmitations. Above all, at 
some point in the education process it should 
perhaps be brought to the attention of the 
students—very delicately, to be sure, to avoid 
psychological trauma—that progress cannot 
be made without struggle, nor freedom en- 
joyed without personal responsibility. 

It has long been by contention that those 
who have done should teach, and, according- 
ly, that those who have taken an active part 
in creating our technological society should 
be best able to interpret it for others. Un- 
fortunately, the very shortage of technical 
talent exerts great pressures on individuals 
skilled in these fields to concentrate on tech- 
nical problems. Scientists and engineers are 
notoriously inarticulate, so a suitable educa- 
tion should include a heavy concentration 
on the arts of communication, This might 
be acquired in our elementary or secondary 
schools, but in our present predominantly 
superkindergarten system of education it 18 
postponed until college. Here it is in conflict 
with the needs of ever more highly special- 
ized professional training. The engineer re- 
mains inarticulate and the general public 
uninformed, thus the impedance mismatch 
is continuously increased, not decreased, and 
must eventually approach instability. 

Dr. Glenn Frank has stated this problem 
with fine understanding. He says, “The prac- 
tical value of every social invention or mate- 
rial discovery depends upon its being ade- 
quately interpreted to the masses. The fu- 
ture of scientific progress depends as much 
on the interpretative mind as it does upon 
the creative mind. * * * The interpreter 
stands between the layman, whose knowledge 
of all things is indefinite—and the scientist, 
whose knowledge of one thing is authorita- 
tive. * * The scientist advances knowl- 
edge. The interpreter advances prog- 
ress. * * History affords abundant evi- 
dence that civilization has advanced in direct 
ratio to the efficiency with which the thought 
of the thinkers has been translated into the 
language of the masses.” 

In contacts with students and even with 
reasonably informed grownups, I have found 
that such simple and basic things as the rela- 
tion between research and engineering, be- 
tween technology and the standard of living, 
or between progress and incentive, not only 
are not understood but that the discussion 
of these concepts is itself a fascinating new 
experience, An operations research approach 
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to some of these problems might prove quite 
rewarding. 

The scientist's work as a scientist is com- 
pleted when a new item of information is 
established and recorded, It is no concern 
of the scientist, as a scientist, whether the 
information is useful or not. It is for this 
reason that we can say with conviction that 
it is not scientists who create technology. 
It is society itself which chooses to create 
a technology based on the information which 
the scientist has uncovered. This problem 
of application is the function of the engi- 
neer: At the beginning of the scientific era, 
Science and engineering were widely sepa- 
rated in time. With the development of our 
current technological civilization, applica- 
tions have followed more and more closely 
on the heels of discovery, with the result 
that in many fields the search for new in- 
formation and understanding is carried out 
simultaneously with the application, that 1s, 
the effort to solve some practical problem. 
Though activities may overlap, the distinc- 
tion in function remains. The same man 
who makes a discovery may choose, or be 
persuaded, to attempt to apply it to a prac- 
tical problem. In this case he ceases to be 
a scientist and works essentially as an engi- 
neer, and is motivated not internally as a 
scientist but externally by society. I dwell 
on this point to counter the argument often 
advanced that it is the scientist who has 
created the complexities of our modern in- 
dustrial civilization. I maintain it is not. 
It is society itself, and particularly the non- 
technical part of society, which creates the 
demands which are the motive force behind 
our technology. 

Let us turn to another basic question, the 
relations between standards of living, edu- 
cation, and technology. Much of the energy 
in our educational system these days is fo- 
cused on new theories of teaching which will 
avoid grading and thus any semblance of 
conflict and competition. This is no doubt 
desirable sociologically, but apparently so is 
a rising standard of living. This presents a 
painful choice. In technology if incentive 
is removed, so is struggle, and if struggle 
is stopped, so is progress. This leveling 
process could, of course, be carried out at 
any point in the history of a civilization. 

Who made the greatest real contribution 
to the goal of the humanist, the engineers 
or the self-appointed Robin Hoods of 1909, 
those people who thought all our social 
problems could be solved by a redistribution 
of the wealth at that time? 

In summary, there is a continuing di- 
vergence in point of view between the sci- 
ences and the humanities. With the sci- 
ences, through the mechanism of technol- 
ogy, being called upon to make an ever- 
increasing contribution to a society as speci- 
fied by the humanists, there is serious cause 
for concern in the fact that the educational 
system at the elementary and secondary lev- 
els seems to be out of step from a systems- 
engineering point of view with the foresee- 
able needs of such a society. ‘The desire 
for cannot be reconciled with the 
lack of attention to, and an incentive for, 
students of exceptional ability. Similarly 
the desire for progress is inconsistent with 
the trend toward effortless education, and 
the substitution of pastimes for disciplines. 
Finally, the assumption that a larger and 
larger population can be supported on and 
by the work of a smaller and smaller frac- 
tion of highly trained creative specialists 
leads to a social structure like that of an 
inverted pyramid. Even more acute than 
the current shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers is the shortage of people who both 
can and will carry responsibility. 

With increasing complexity and speciali- 
vation in the technical fields, the gap be- 
tween the sciences and the humanities be- 
comes an ever-widening one. This adverse 
tendency could be reduced by insuring that 
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Students of science were given a better 
Brounding in the humanities, while students 
in the humanities were given a better back- 
ground in science. This, however, would 
Tequire more rather than less disciplined 
study in both fields, and runs counter to 
the current educational trends. 


Republicans for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
8 Wednesday April 3, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a speech I made yes- 
terday, Tuesday afternoon, April 2, 1957, 
before the Fifth Annual Republican 
Women's Conference at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington. 

The speech follows: 

REPUBLICANS FOR PEACE 


Republican foreign policy has one simple 
Objective: What is best for the Republic, re- 
Bardless of party. 

We have a bipartisan foreign policy on 
fundamentals and general principles, set 
forth in the platforms of both political par- 
ties and generally supported in Congress. 
We believe that politics should end at the 
water's edge. Many people grumble about 
this. They want the other party to let them 
have all the good, sound principles, and take 
all the ideas they disagree with. But free 
Americans refuse to accommodate such peo- 
ple. Both parties want the sound, patriotic 
ideas. Personally, I rejoice in this demon- 
Stration of the essential unity of our people 
in their free and voluntary choice of parties 
and principles. This unity in liberty brings 
Power to our policies, hope to a divided 
World, despair to the despots. 

Nevertheless, there are differences between 
Our two parties that show up in methods, in 
means, in performance, in results. Under 
dur Constitution, the President has primary 
and paramount responsibility for conducting 
foreign policy. Because of his great power 
and responsibility, and the support he has 
received from his party in Congress, the 
People—and the daily papers nowadays talk 
about the “Eisenhower foreign policy” and 
“Republican foreign policy.“ and the history 
books will say it that way. 

We are in the fifth year of Republican 
foreign policy under President Eisenhower, 
& troubled, turbulent, complicated, critical 
Period of continuing tension, controversy, 
and change throughout the world, involving 
Courses of action on our part going on day 
and night, here and all over the world, some 
secret, Many unnoticed, some exciting and 
dramatic. A day by day, play by play review 
now would be impossible and is unnecessary. 
You Republican, women have an instinct, a 
genius, for going to the heart of things. Re- 
gardless of the ups and downs and zigzags 
of each day's headlines, you want the moving 
spirit behind the detalls—and the overall, 
Practical results. On that basis, the heart 
of Republican foreign policy under President 

wer is simple, noble, practical; we 
work for peace. 

President Eisenhower's first administra- 
tion started with action for peace. 

He had promised to end the war in Korea, 
and he did it. 

He made his historic atoms-for-peace pro- 
Posal in the United Nations, and the only 
nation that had ever dropped an A-bomb in 
war became known as the leader in devoting 
atomic energy to peace. 
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He electrified the world with his open skies 
inspection proposal at the Geneva Summit 
meeting, as a practical, workable step toward 
disarmament. 

He asked for and obtained authority to 
use our Armed Forces in the area of Formosa; 
and peace has been maintained in Asia where 
war threatened Z years ago. 

He and our great Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, with courage and skill, have 
prevented war by Soviet miscalculation by 
letting the Reds understand clearly that we 
would fight if they launched aggression, and 
never letting them know where we would not 
fight. If this policy had been followed in 
earlier years, we might have avoided the last 
three wars under Democrat Presidents. If 
the Kaiser had known beforehand that we 
would come in, World War I might never have 
started. If Hitler had not heard “again and 
again" that we would not send our boys to 
foreign soil, World War II might have been 
avoided. If the Chinese Reds had not heard 
that Korea was beyond our defense perimeter, 
they might have held off. To prevent war by 
miscalculation, our leaders must be cou- 
rageous, but careful. 

But peace to us means more than mere 
absence of war. We seek peace with justice, 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

When the Suez Canal was nationalized, we 
immediately sought peaceful settlement. 
Then, right in the heat of our election cam- 
paign, Britain, France, and Israel, our old 
friends, launched aggression. We were put 
to the test and the President said: There 
cannot be one law for our friends, another 
for our foes,” and joined in pressures in the 
U. N. for withdrawal. But he said: “There 
will be no involyement of our forces in this 
situation.” And, although his opponent crit- 
icized him and his acts day and night during 
that last week of the campaign, the people 
reelected him with a landslide. The people 
were for peace with justice. And today, Brit- 
ain, France, and Israel have withdrawn and 
our forces, as he promised, have not been 
involved. 

At the beginning of his second term, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his great second inau- 
gural address, said: “We live in a land of 
plenty, but rarely has this earth known such 
peril as today. * * * In too much of the 
earth there is want, discord, danger.” He 
spoke of new forces and new nations striving 
across the earth, of old and great nations in 
this tempest of change and turmoil; of the 
designs of international communism, dark in 
purpose, clear in practice. 

Then he said: We look upon this shaken 
earth, and we declare our firm and fixed pur- 
pose: the building of a peace with justice in 
a world where moral law prevails. The build- 
ing of such a peace is a bold and solemn 
purpose. To prociaim it is easy. To serve it 
will be hard. And to attain it, we must be 
aware of its full meaning—and ready to pay 
its full price.” 8 

The price of peace is high. Sixty-three per- 
cent of our budget is for our protection, to 
deter or combat Soviet aggression and sub- 
version. But the price of war is higher, not 
only in budgets, but in blood and tears. In 
past wars we paid with the priceless lives of 
the young, our bravest and best. In future 
wars all of us risk suffering and death. 

While the price of peace is great, the re- 
wards are great, even during this uneasy, 
costly peace. We have had 4 years of the 
greatest prosperity, the highest standard of 
living, of any nation on earth in all human 
history. Our foreign affairs are profitable 
to our people. Last year our people received 
nearly $24 billion from foreign affairs from 
exports, foreign investments, foreign in- 
vestors, and travelers, while our Govern- 
ment was spending $4.2 billion on foreign 
military and economic aid. Last year our 
exports, our sales abroad, amounting to $19 
billion, were $5 billion more than our im- 
ports, our purchases abroad. We had 20 
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percent of the international trade of the 
whole world. That is, one-fifth of all com- 
merce crossing international borders was sold 
by the United States, while in the last 4 
years the cost of our own defense and our 
share in collective security, has been an 
ever-dwindling fraction of our ever-rising 
national income. Peace is not only, as our 
President so eloquently said, “our duty and 
our destiny.” Peace is profitable to the 
United States of America. 

We have in this country people who want 
the profits of peace without paying the price. 
They say, “if we cut out our military spend- 
ing and our foreign aid, we would have even 
more profitable peace.” Now I believe that 
the President and Congress should, and will, 
cut our military and collective security costs 
as low as possible, but I can assure you that, 
if we cut it all out, we vould not have profit- 
able peace. We would soon have war, or a 
peace dictated from the emlin, and it 
would not be profitable us. 

Most of us understand the need, the econ- 
omy, of our own vast military machine, for 
maintaining peace, deterring more costly 
war. Let's look for a moment at the eco- 
nomics of our collective security, our mutual 
security program, our so-called foreign aid. 

It costs about one-tenth as much as our 
military expenditures on our own forces, 
Foreign-aid appropriations in the past 4 years 
have been just about one-half what they 
were in the 4 preceding years of Democrat 
administration. 

Let's look at the military equation in the 
cold war: We have about 19 divisions in our 
Army; Russia has 175. We have the best 
Navy in the world; Russia has 400 submarines 
to sink our Navy; Russia has the largest 
air force; we feel ours is the best. Both 
countries have A and H bombs, guided mis- 
siles. We have one thing Russia haen't got. 
We have a string of air and naval bases all 
around Russia; Russia has no such bases 
around us. We have forces on those bases, 
and mobile air and naval forces ready to get 
to these bases quickly, but we depend large- 
ly on the forces of the countries near where 
those bases are located, to defend them 
against sudden attacks. When we help those 
countries to defend their own soll and these 
bases, we contribute to our mutual security. 
That system, as Admiral Radford says, is 
“part and parcel of our own defense.” 

It cost us last year 56.600 to maintain an 
American serviceman abroad, without count- 
ing his weapons. It cost us last year $789 
per man in mutual security funds to help 
maintain an allied serviceman abroad, armed 
and equipped, ready for action, according 
to jointly made defense plans, Our so-called 
foreign aid helps to maintain 200 allied di- 
visions in 44 nations, a naval force with as 
many vessels as our own, although not as 
powerful; 300 air squadrons, as many as we 
have, but not as well equipped. It is not 
our forces alone that deter Russia; it is the 
combination of our forces with those that 
surround her, that maintains peace, and 
give us and the free world mutual security, 
collective security. 

I am opposed to giveaways; we cannot buy 
friends, but if we can help arm and strength- 
en nations that want to stay free and are 
willing to raise forces larger than they can 
support, and thus deter Soviet aggression, 
at one-tenth the cost of our own forces, we 
are getting a bargain in our mutual security 
program. 

Some people say we should bring our forces 
home, arm to the teeth, and wait for the 
Soviets to come here. If we did that, it 
would cost more, and I think the Soviets 
would come here, after taking over the rest 
of the world and cutting us off from the 
strategic materials we need to import, I 
have seen war-devastated countries, where 
they fought at home. I prefer our policy of 
planning to fight our wars away from home, 
on friendly soil, if we have to fight, and not 
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doing all the fighting ourselves. In this way 
we give other free nations a chance to defend 
their soils. This policy of collective security, 
mutual security, has given us peace for 4 
years. 

I have told you that foreign aid amounts 
to one-tenth of our own military spending. 
Well, about one-tenth of that one-tenth is 
spent on nonmilitary technical assistance 
and development assistance, 80 percent in 
loans which goes also to nations with which 
we have no military mutual security agree- 
ments. This includes some neutralist na- 
tions. We wish they would join us in mutual 
defense, but in any case, we don't want them 
to go Communist, or be taken over by Com- 
munists, through relying on the Reds for 
development assistance. So we help them 
fight hunger, disease, and ignorance. We 
help them develop their economic and politi- 
cal independence, for that adds to our secur- 
ity in war, and ip peace we do more business 
with more developed countries. 

You have heard about our agricultural 
surplus problem. We use farm surplus in 
the mutual security program whenever we 
can. Since World War II just about 30 per- 
cent of our foreign aid, $16 billion of it, has 
been surplus agricultural products. Thus, 
foreign aid has been our biggest single farm 
aid program, while helping to maintain 
peace. 

The legislation for these policies, involving 
the cost of peace, and the rewards of peace, 
has generally had bipartisan support. A ma- 
jority of both parties in both Houses have 
voted for them, although, of course, the 
leadership and the execution came from the 
Republican administration. I believe in 
giving credit where credit is due. I must 
also report that there has been more Demo- 
crat partisanship in foreign policy in Con- 
gress in the last 3 months that I have seen 
in my 18 years in Congress, and it has not 
been good for our country. I believe in 
placing blame where it belongs. 

You are all familiar with the President's 
Middle East doctrine. The law was signed 
March 9. It applied in the Middle East 

methods that had been tested and found 
successful in earlier acts. The aid provisions 
were similar to the Greek-Turkish aid law, 
passed by the Republican 80th Congress at 
the request of a Democrat President. The 
authority to use our Armed Forces was simi- 
lar to that granted in the Formosa Resolu- 
tion passed in 1955 by a Democrat sontrolled 
Congress at the request of a Republican 
President with but 3 no votes in the 
House and 3 in the Senate. No new appro- 
priations were included. Emergency use of 
old appropriations winds up June 30, 1957. 

You would have thought that, in view of 
the ominous and obvious tension and insta- 
bility in the Middle East this law would have 
been rushed through. 

Instead, a partisan hue and cry started, 
saying the proposal was unprecedented, un- 
constitutional, a declaration of war, a blank 
check—and that Congress had not been con- 
sulted; this went on for over 2 months. The 
House acted in 25 days, in commenable bi- 
partisan spirit, for the most part, and made 
no crippling amendments. Now a House 
Member is not supposed to criticize or even 
mention the Senate, but somewhere, some 
amendments got in that I feel were unneces- 
sary, unintelligible, or undesirable. . The 
executive, however, considered them as 
merely harassing, rather than hamstringing, 
and the House accepted them rather than 
risk delay by a second filibuster—you know 
where. 

One of these amendments involved the 
President's authority to use armed forces. A 
straight Democrat party vote struck out the 
words which were copied from the Formosa 
Resolution, “he is authorized” and inserted 
instead “the United States is prepared to 
use Armed Forces.” It was amusing that the 
Democrats decided to repeal by law the 
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charges made all through last year's cam- 
paign that the United States is unprepared 
to use its Armed Forces. 

On this issue of bipartisan consultation, 
here are some facts: The President had a bi- 
partisan congressional meeting at the White 
House for 4 hours on New Year’s Day. Secre- 
tary Dulles went over the provisions of the 
bill, inviting comments and suggestions, 
with both House and Senate committees be- 
fore the Presidential message on Saturday, 
January 5 stated his public position. The 
text of the bill when introduced later reflect- 
ed the results of congressional consultation 
and suggestions. 

Nevertheless some of the Democrats kept 
saying there ought to be consultation and 
approval before any public position is taken 
by the President on such matters.” 

Last month the question of whether the 
United States should support sanctions 
against Israel in the United Nations was be- 
ing publicly discussed by nearly everyone— 
except the President. He called a bipartisan 
meeting at the White House on March 21 to 
discuss the Israeli situation. Now those 
meetings are supposed ‘to be off the record, 
but if any definite action is taken, it is an- 
nounced in writing to the press immediately 
after the meeting in a White House press re- 
lease. It is significant that no action was 
announced after that meeting except that 
the President was going on the alr that 
night. The President then proposed a 
course for Israel, which I approved and 
which Israel followed, which kept the issue 
of sanctions from coming to a vote in the 
U. N., but there is no record that this course 
had the approval, or disapproyal, of the 
Democrat congressional leaders. Neverthe- 
less, the President called a bipartisan meet- 
ing to report on the Bermuda Conference the 
day after he returned. 

When you start to play politics on this 
business of bipartisan consultation, you can 
work it two ways. You can say, “The Presi- 
dent put ùs on the spot by taking a public 
position, committing himself without con- 
sulting us,” or you can say “He tried to put 
us on the spot by consulting us in advance, 
before committing himself.” 

Playing politics either way on foreign- 
policy problems is bad for the country. We 
will have a Republican President conducting 
foreign policy for nearly 4 more years. We 
will have a Democratic Congress now and 
next year. You Republican women can help 
enormously by understanding our foreign 
policy, attacking unmercifully those who 
play politics with it unmercifully, working 
for the election next year of those who are 
committed to work for peace with our Presi- 
dent—Republican Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. 

There is room for honest difference of 
opinion, for intelligent, sincere debate on 
the perplexing, complicated, controversial 
problems of foreign policy. There is no 
room for partisan politics. We Republicans 
must try to keep it out. If Democrats bring 
it in, then we must point it out, show it up, 
and knock it down, 

For our cause, working for peace, is a 
noble one. It ought not to be above party, 
It ought to be the cause of both parties, 
Let us be sure it is ours. 

I have dwelt, perhaps overmuch, on the 
practical, political aspects of working for 


peace, the cost and the rewards. But there 


are higher rewards. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” ` I will conclude with these moy- 
ing words from our old soldier, peacemaker 
President, in his second inaugural address: 

“Before all else we seek, upon our com- 
mon labor as a nation, the favor of Almighty 
God.. And the hopes in our hearts fashion 
the deepest prayers of our people. 

“May we pursue the right—without self- 
righteousness. 

“May we know unity—without conformity. 

70 we grow in strength—without pride 
of self. 
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“May we, in our dealings with all peoples 
of the earth, ever speak truth and service 
justice.” 


Hon. Harry Flood Byrd, of Virginia 
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Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of America are fortunate indeed to have 
in the United States Senate, during these 
trying times, a man who is dedicated to 
the preservation of the American way of 
life; a man who is fearless, courageous, 
and willſng to make whatever sacrifices 
are necessary to try to steer our Ship of 
State back on the course chartered for it 
by our Founding Fathers. This man is 
the Honorable Harry FLOOD BYRD, senior 
United States Senator from Virginia. 
He has the confidence and loyalty of the 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. They 
have known him and followed his leader- 
ship for approximately one-third of a 
century. His wise counsel, his courage, 
his leadership, and his great judgment 
has kept Virginia on a sound fiscal basis 
while progressing along with the rest of 
the Nation at one and the same time. 

Senator Byrd is one of the outstanding 
Americans of today. He is a leader in 
fiscal affairs in our Nation. As chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate and due to the great pres- 
tige that he has, he is the one great hope 
hope in America for continuing sound 
constitutional government for all of our 
people. 

Senator Byrp understands so well the 
dire necessity of preserving the rights of 
the people and the sovereignty of our 
States that he is unwilling to submit to 
the tyrannical dictates of a political ju- 
diciary which is determined, by usurpa- 
tion of power never conferred upon it by 
the people or the States, to ravish our 
Constitution and to deprive our people 
of their liberties as well as our States of 
their sovereignty. Neither is Senator 
Byrd willing to sit supinely by and see 
Virginia brought to her knees by the un- 
holy alliance between Brownell, the pres- 
ent administration and the NAACP 
which alliance is determined to wreck 
the public school system of Virginia. 
Senator Byrrp is not willing for us to be 
compelled against our will to take orders 
from Brownell and the NAACP. I stand 
wholeheartedly with Senator Bryn in his 
massive resistance campaign. It is the 
only hope that we have of preserving our 
public school system, the integrity and 
identity of the races and constitutional 
government in our great country. 

On March 18, 1957, Senator Byrp de- 
livered an address before the Richmond 
Kiwanis Club in Richmond, Va. The ad- 
dress pointed out some of the basic philo- 
sophies of our great statesman as well as 
the necessity of fighting to preserve our 
way of life. Icommend him for the great 
work he has done, for the determined 
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fight he is now making for our people and 

Iam proud of my association with him. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 

include Senator Byrn’s splendid address 

delivered to the Kiwanis Club in Rich- 

mond on March 18. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE HARRY FLOOD BYRD, 
SENIOR Untrep STATES SENATOR FROM VIR- 
GINIA, BEFORE THE RICHMOND KIWANIS CLUB, 
RICHMOND, Va., MARCH 18, 1957, BROADCAST 
Over WRVA RADIO, RICHMOND 


Mr. Chairman, His Excelleney the Gover- 
nor of Virginia, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Richmond Kiwanis Club, I 
have spent so many happy days in Richmond 
it is always a greàt pleasure for me to come 
back, and I am delighted to be with you to- 
day. I want first to express my deep appre- 
ciation to my beloved friend, Edmond Massie, 
for his all too gracious introduction. 

I assume you expect a Member of Congress 
to speak on matters uppermost in the minds 
of the Nation, so today I will comment on the 
Federal budget, which is creating a great deal 
of interest for the first tlie since I have been 
in the Senate, and then make some reference 
“A civil-rights legislation which is pending 

here. 

A phenomenon has occurred. For the first 
time in my 24 years in the Senate the people 
back home are demanding in no uncertain 
terms a return to fiscal solvency and elimi- 
Nation of waste and extravagance in the 
monstrous Federal budget which is now be- 
Tore Congress. 

Our goal should be to reduce this budget by 
at least $614 billion. Personally I think it 
should be reduced by more, but certainly it 
should be reduced by $644 billion in order to 
avoid some of the perils I shall discuss. 

The way ahead is difficult and the only 
hope is the voice of the people back home. I 
know from experience that to break down 
entrenched Federal spending is one of the 
most difficult things to do on earth. 

When a person receives a check more than 
Once from the Federal Government he be- 
lieves he has a vested right to receive these 
Checks all the rest of his life. Now there 
are 37 million people receiving Federal 
Checks. If you add dependents to this num- 
ber of check receivers, nearly a majority 
Of the population are interested in receipt 
of Federal checks. 

There is one principle we must preserve 
if we are not to destroy this great consti- 
tutional democracy of ours. That is: people 
must support the Government, not Govern- 
Ment the people. Upon that principle rests 
the future of our form of government. 

I am keenly aware of the current change 
in sentiment with respect to Federal spend- 
ing because I have done my utmost for 
nearly a quarter of a century in the Senate 
to prevent wasteful spending, or at least 
reduce It. 4 

I have been condemned at times for my 
Votes, especially in the early days of the 
New Deal. 

I recall that I cast in 1939 the sole vote 
Against prolonging the continuance of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Ten 
Years later I was patron of the bill which 
finally abolished RFC. Now at this much 
later date, I looked over the budget the 
Other day and found there are still 300 em- 
Ployees engaged in closing up the affairs of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

I mention this to show that once a Federal 
agency gets going in Washington it is ex- 
tremely difficult to end it. And this goes 
or programs and functions as well as agen- 

es. 

Now thousands and thousands of letters 
are in to us at Washington. They 
are letters from people back home—house- 
wives and others—who think that high Fed- 
eral spending is increasing the cost of living, 
adding to inflation, and impairing the sol- 
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vency of our Government. This is democ- 
racy at work. 

Friday night I had the honor to address 
500 businessmen called from all over the 
country in an emergency meeting by the 
president and directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. They met in Wash- 
ington to devise ways and means of arousing 
public sentiment against the luxury in the 
present budget and reduce it. 

The spending spree began in the middie 
of 1933, when Mr. Roosevelt abandoned his 
campaign promises for economical Govern- 
ment. The first bill I voted for when I 
went to the Senate in 1933—I took my oath 
of office on the same day Mr. Roosevelt took 
his—was a bill entitled To Preserve the 
Credit of the United States Government.” 

At that time we owed $16 billion. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s bill provided for a cut across the 
board of 15 percent in all expenditures by 
Federal agencies. He had promised a 25-per- 
cent cut, but I thought a 15-percent cut was 
good performance, as political promises go. 

Unfortunately, this attitude lasted only 
6 months. Then we started this orgy of Fed- 
eral spending which to date has increased 
our Federal debt in a brief space of twenty- 
odd years from $16 billion to $280 billion. 
Our contingent liability—those things we are 
guaranteeing, such as housing loans, etc.— 
has increased from nothing to $280 billion. 
Federal appropriations have increased from 
$4 billion to $80 billion. Federal direct taxes 
have increased from $3 billion to $75 billion. 

We engaged in foreign economic-aid pro- 
grams which have cost to date nearly $50 
billion, all of which had been added to the 
public debt. 

Prior to the Roogevelt administration, the 
Federal Government was operated practically 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. We had our wars, 
but we buckled down when they were over 
and paid for them. We practiced frugality 
and thrift and accumulated the great assets 
which we are now exploiting. 

Andrew Jackson, great man that he was, 
was the only President of the United States 
to pay off the Federal debt in toto. It was 
not large, but he paid it off and bragged 
about it, and when I am asked what kind of 
a Democrat I am, I say I am an Andrew 
Jackson Democrat. He was a liberal who be- 
lieved in fiscal conservatism. These two can 
work together, although liberalism in Wash- 
ington often is determined by how liberal 
you are with taxpayers’ money. 

At this time I think it is important to 
remember that when Mr. Eisenhower came 
to office in 1953 he was confronted with the 
1954 budget prepared by Mr. Truman. It 
called for $78 billion in expenditures. Mr. 
Eisenhower reduced that budget by $9 bil- 
lion. And in the following year he further 
redueed it to $64 billion. 

But in 1956 there was a $2 billion increase. 
In the current fiscal year 1957 another 82½ 
billion was added. The new budget for the 
coming year is up $5 billion, and this is 
exclusive of expenditures for public roads 
which has been transferred to a trust fund 
outside the budget. We are now confronted 
with, the largest peacetime expenditure in 
history. 

What disturbs me so greatly in this budget 
are the dangerous implications to the future 
welfare of this country. First is its bigness. 
It is not necessary for it to be so big. Sec- 
ond is the fact that it moves us into vast 
new fields of Federal spending. We must 
recognize that once the Federal Government 
embraces new programs and functions they 
become entrenched usually at continually 
rising cost. 

In his new budget Mr. Eisenhower has 
embraced 14 new grants-to-States programs. 
There are already 53. Among others, he rec- 
ommended a new program for construction of 
public school buildings. You couldn't open 
up a greater Pandora box. When Wash- 
ington starts building school buildings in 
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every locality, there will be no end for in- 
creases in expenditures for this program. 

A third danger in this budget is that it is 
based upon two unpredictable things. First 
it depends upon an increase in postage rates 
to bring in between $600 million and $700 
million. I would reluctantly vote for an in- 
crease in postage rates. I do not say I would 
support the bill as proposed; but if an in- 
crease in rates were based on equality in all 
classes, I would consider it because I think 
the Post Office Department should be self- 
sustaining. But, this is not yet enacted by 
Congress—yet it is required if the budget is 
to be balanced as tne administration esti- 
mates. 

Further, the new Eisenhower budget de- 
pends upon a 6-percent increase in prosper- 
ity during the year 1957 as compared with 
1956. This is a doubtful premise, I think 
there is a leveling off. I have no idea what- 
soever that a depression of serious moment 
is in sight; but to predicate a budget upon 
continuing prosperity at higher level is a 
dangerous thing to do. If we should go back 
to the national income of 1954, for example, 
there would be a Federal deficit of about $2 
billion. 

I mentioned new Federal grants-to-States 
programs a moment ago. I regard this as 
one of the most dangerous trends. It in- 
vites States, counties and cities to look to the 
Federal Government to do things they should 
be doing for themselves. This removes gov- 
ernment from the people, and when you 
move these functions to Washington you 
increase the cost, and lose control. 

There is no such thing as a Federal grant. 
The Federal Government has no funds ex- 
cept those collected from the people in the 
States. These Federal tax collections go 
through Federal agencies and red tape which 
take up to 20 percent before they are ready 
to go back through grants programs with 
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take control away from the people where 
the money is spent. 

Don't ever forget the control which the 
Federal Government will exercise if it starts 
this school-construction program. It is 
supposed to run for about 4 years, and about 
$2 billion expenditure is already planned. 
This will be only the beginning of the cost, 
and it will be only the beginning of Federal 
control to be exercised over local public 
schools. 

Foreign aid is an example of how Federal 
programs go on and on. It was first enacted 
with absolute assurance to Congress that 
it would last 4 years and cost $15 billion. 
That was the Marshall plan, It has been 
going on for 10 years at a cost of $50 billion; 
and Congress has just passed another bill to 
open up a new Middle East economic aid 
program—the extent of which no one can 
foretell. 

These are some of the reasons it is so nec- 
essary for people all over the country to 
communicate with their Representatives in 
Congress to impress upon them the urgency 
of reducing the Federal budget. 

We must cut Federal expenditures all 
down the line. They sre padded all the 
way through. It is a luxury budget. There 
isn't a single agency that can't reduce its 
expenditures 5 to 10 percent. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Now I am going to speak about civil rights, 
and especially about civil-rights bills pend- 
ing in Congress. This is a matter of tremen- 
dous consequence to all of us. 

There are 15 or 20 of these civil-rights bills, 
and while I regret to say so, this is punitive 
legislation to punish the South. That's all 
it is. Their purpose is to punish us because 
we will not submit to the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington—or may I say the Su- 
preme Court—when we believe what we are 
doing is eminently constitutional, and to fol- 
low their bidding would destroy our public 
school system, 1 
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One of these bills is especially offensive, 
and I shall limit my discussion to that one. 
It would establish in Washington a special 
bureau which would send its agents into the 
South and originate suits against southern- 
ers. They could go anywhere, of course. 
They could go to the North, the East, and 
the West. There have been riots and hang- 
ings outside the South. But this is an anti- 
South bureau. 

When its agents originate cases against 
southern people, they would be tried in Fed- 
eral courts without jury; subjected to con- 
tempt of court proceedings, and so forth. 

I often think of those great Virginians who 
established our form of government, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Mason, and so forth, on the 
basis that States were sovereign, and that 
the Federal Government should have no 
power except that delegated to it by the 
States, and it could be withdrawn by con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I wonder what those great men would think 
of a Federal bureau established to go into 
Southern States originating suits against 
their citizens as punishment for conforming 
with State constitutions and laws. 

What have we done to deserve this treat- 
ment? We have fought for constitutional 
democracy, We fought for it in 1860, We 
fought to the last ditch with the most con- 
spicuous bravery in human history. Finally, 
in defeat by sheer numbers, we won everlast- 
ing world esteem, 

We took our defeat with fortitude as we 
went through the terrible days of reconstruc- 
tion. As I watch us handing out billions to 
defeated nations of World War II, I think of 
the kind of Marshall plan the carpetbaggers 
brought into the South to aid our recon- 
struction. 

Since the War Between the States, as be- 
fore, no section of the country has contrib- 
uted more, in any respect, to the defense of 
the United States than the South. Yet we 
are to be punished because we disagree with 
Federal decree singularly designed to destroy 
the oldest way of life in the Nation. 

Let me be frank; we southerners are fight- 
ing this thing with our backs to the wall, but 
what we lack in numbers we make up in our 
determination and will to protect our South- 
ern States and the welfare of our people. 
We know that our form of government can- 
not exist over the years if States are to be 
mere provinces of a Central Government. 

This is the greatest democracy in the his- 
tory of the world. It has grown to this posi- 
tion in the brief span of 160 years, and with 
only 6 percent of the world’s population. 
This could not have been achieved without 
the form of government bequeathed us as a 
sacred heritage by our forefathers. 

Strike down the power of States to control 
their own affairs, and concentrate all power 
in Washington, and you strike at the heart 
of what makes this Nation great. 

To me the decision of the Supreme Court 
abolishing segregation and compelling inte- 
gration in State and local public-school sys- 
tems was a vicious and destructive invasion 
of States rights. 

It set aside all previous decisions by the 
Supreme Court on the subject, including 
the 1928 decision by Chief Justice Taft, a 
great and learned man and a former Presi- 
dent of the United States, who held segre- 
gation was constitutional if separate equal 
facilities were provided. I don't want to say 
anything personal about the present Su- 
preme Court, which repealed the Taft de- 
cision, but if I must choose between a deci- 
sion rendered by the late Chief Justice Taft 
or by Chief Justice Warren, it doesn't take 
me long to make the decision. 

This vicious recent decision did violence 
to State constitutions and laws, and even 
to Federal laws which provided segregation 
in the District of Columbia schools. It in- 
fluenced 101 members of the United States 
Congress to take the unprecedented action 
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of signing a solemn manifesto holding that 
the decision was an illegal usurpation of 
power. 

It would strike down a way of life in 
the United States which has been developed 
over a period of 160 years and, if enforced, 
it will destroy our great public-school system. 

I have had the great privilege of repre- 
senting Virginians in various capacities for 
40 years. I think I know something about 
conditions in Virginia. In my judgment, in- 
tegration cannot be enforced in a majority 
of Virginia communities. I do not believe 
it is favored in any of them. How can we 
operate a public-school system in Virginia 
when a majority of the communities have 
withdrawn? A little deeper in the South, no 
communities will participate in an inte- 
grated system. 

I congratulate Governor Stanley and mem- 
bers of the general assembly for their action 
in an effort to preserve the school system 
and the welfare of our citizens and their 
children. I congratulate also the Honor- 
able Lindsay Almond for the great work he 
has done in this crisis as attorney general, 
and I know he will continue the fight he 
has made in any future office he may hold. 

Let's bė sure we understand the situation. 
Virginia has been selected by the NAACP 
and the Federal Government for their first 
onslaught. There are several reasons for 
this choice, In Virginia we have some com- 
munities where integration offers no prob- 
lem. They believe if Virginia can be forced 
to surrender, it would have great effect on 
the fighting spirit in the rest of the South. 

As in the War Between the States, Vir- 
ginia will be the first battleground. It 
should be noted that these school sults 
have already been started in Virginia. They 
have chosen to wage war on Virginia be- 
cause they think our communities are di- 
vided. I think they will learn their mis- 
take. 

But there is an ordeal ahead. In my 
judgment we have the courage and the forti- 
tude to meet the challenge. We are al- 
ready fighting, and we shall continue to 
fight to preserve our public school system, 
and that is precisely the objective of the 
laws recently passed by the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We are fighting, too, to preserve States 
rights which the vicious Supreme Court 
decision would destroy. We are facing a 
situation which is not only more serious 
than anything we have known in our day, 
but more serious than anything since the 
War Between the States. Our cause is 
right, and I pray we will meet our great re- 
sponsibilities’ with calm but strong deter- 
mination—but we must not let one act of 
personal violence mar our record for law 
and order, 

I wish to make one more observation. We 
hear it said that a Supreme Court decision, 
illegal and vicious or not, should be obeyed 
without question. I have studied Thomas 
Jefferson's views on this subject, and I sug- 
gest that those who hold this view should 
do the same. Meanwhile I refer them to An- 
drew Jackson who defied the Court and told 
it to go and enforce its own decision; to 
Abraham Lincoln who had some unkind 
things to say about the Court in connection 
with the Dred Scott decision; and to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt who called the Court nine 
old men in their dotage, living in the “horse 
and buggy” days. 

We are not demanding that the Justices 
be thrown out and the Court packed, as Mr. 
Roosevelt did. We are simply asking the 
Court to consider the damage it has done, 
reverse itself, and go back to the Taft de- 
cision of 1928. 

Meanwhile we reserve the right to criti- 
cize the Supreme Court, Just as we do the 
President of the United States, and Members 
of Congress. In fact, we reserve the right 
to defy the Supreme Court, so long as we do 
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so without violence or attempt to overthrow 
the Government. That is inherent in our 
Constitution. 

The Taft decision was as much of a Su- 
preme Court decision as the Warren decision. 
I choose to follow the Taft decision. The 
Court has reversed itself before. I trust 
that, in view of the massive resistance 
throughout the South where its decision 
does most violence, this Court may see the 
error of its ways, and reverse itself again. 
This would be in keeping with freedoms of 
our great Constitutional Democracy. 

I deeply -appreciate this opportunity to 
meet with you. I have wanted to get here 
before, but something always prevented. I 
want to thank you for the partiality you 
have shown me throughout my public 
career. 


Hopkinton-Everett Project 
SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have in my hand a letter from 
General Fleming, of the Corps of En- 
gineers of the United States Army, Office 
of the Division of Engineers, New Eng- 
land. He says: 

Corps or ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
Boston, Mass., March 29, 1957. 
Hon. Eptrn Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
. Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mas. Rocers: In accordance with our 
telephone conversation, I am pleased to fur- 
nish you with information concerning the 
Hopkinton-Everett project. 

The Merrimack River problem is the 
greatest unsolved flood control puzzle in 
New England. Fortunately, the construc- 
tion of the Hopkinton-Everett project is the 
key to its solution, If the 1936 and 1938 
floods were to recur today the flood damages 
would exceed $74 million in New Hampshire 
and $140 million in Massachusetts. The 
operation of Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir to- 
gether with the flood-control reservoirs al- 
ready built would prevent 85 percent of the 
damage in New Hampshire and 70 percent 
in Massachusetts. 

Although $50,000 in planning funds was 
provided this fiscal year for Hopkinton-Ever- 
ett no money could be used until concur- 
rence in the project had been given by the 
State of New Hampshire. Due to this lack 
of concurrence at the time our budget re- 
quests were submitted it was impossible to 
request funds for this project for fiscal year 
1958. 1 

As you know. recent favorable action by 
the New Hampshire Legislature gave Gover- 
nor Dwinell necessary authority to commit 
the State of New Hampshire to the project. 
Immediately upon the removal of the legal 
roadblock Governor Dwinell wrote to me 
giving the formal concurrence of the State 
of New Hampshire. This cleared the way for 
initiation of planning which is now getting 
underway, s- 

When a project is authorized we develop a 
tentative schedule for surveys, planning, 
and construction, which is revised from year 
to year. This schedule is made up without 
any reference to other projects in the divi- 
sion, the total civil works program, or other 
program needs of the Government, or the 
availability of men-or equipment generally 
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in any 1 year. It, therefore, is a figure for 
internal planning purposes only. That fig- 
Ure for this project is $600,000 for fiscal 
Year 1958 and would include planning and 
Some funds for limited real estate acquisi- 
tion. For your further. information the 
President has directed that our fiscal year 
1958 expenditures as estimated in his budget 
Presented to the Congress, be considered as 
the maximum that can be made within the 
Overall fiscal policies of the administration 
for that year. Since no funds are included 
in the budget for the Hopkinton-Everett 
Project, no funds can be utilized for this 
8 and meet the administration's objec- 
ves. 
“Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. FLEMING, Jr., 

Brigadier General, United States Army, 

Division Engineer. 


Mr. Speaker, there are $50,000 in plan- 
ning funds that the engineers can al- 
ready use in 1957 but they need, accord- 
ing to General Fleming, $600,000 for 
Plans and certain land purchases for the 
fiscal year 1958. ‘There is nothing in the 
budget for 1958 because at the time the 
budget was made up the compact be- 
tween New Hampshire and Massachu- 
Setts had not been signed which would 
approve of the plan. The authorization 
already exists for the flood-control map 
and the compact already signed by them 
does not have to be approved by the 
Congress, although that formality will 
be prolonged by cost hazards; the au- 
thorization to go ahead with the proj- 
€cts already exists. 

I understand that a committee of the 
Senate today approved the compact be- 
tween New Hampshire and Massachu- 
Setts, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lane] has a compact to be 
approved by the Public Works C t- 
tee of the House, The gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow] and I in- 
troduced companion bills, H. R. 6437 and 
H. R. 6438, and the chairman of the Ap- 
Propriations Committee has promised us 
& hearing on those bills which provide for 
&n appropriation of $800,000 for Merri- 
Mack River projects. 


Social Security Abuse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the Record a copy of the resolu- 
tion sent to me by Mr. Harry Southwell, 
President of Local No. 174, United Auto- 
Mobile Workers, AFL-CIO. In the fol- 
lowing, Mr. Southwell and his local force- 
fully state their opposition to the man- 
ner in which protective provisions of the 
Social Security Act are being bypassed: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
enacted legislation designed to safeguard the 
Social-security benefits of workers during a 
Prolonged period of disability by freezing 
Such benefits; and : 

Whereas preliminary public hearings and 
debate established the intent of Congress to 
establish such protection entirely upon the 
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basis of the covered members’ inability to 
continue to be gainfully employed; and 

Whereas many cases have recently come 
to our attention in which members are be- 
ing deprived of such protection because of 
the administrative restrictions being applied 
to a degree which nullifies the relief which 
Congress intended to provide; and 

Whereas the result of this administrative 
restriction if continued will permit estab- 
lished social-security benefits to dissolve dur- 
ing that the intent of this act be recognized; 
be it ‘ 

Resolved, That local No, 174 go on record 
condemning this interpretation by the So- 
cial Security Administration, and demand- 
ing that the intent of this act be recognized; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the convention resolution committee 
and to each of the Michigan Representatives 
and Senators. 

Harry SOUTHWELL, 

President, Local No. 114, UAW, AFL-CIO. 


Pro and Con on the 22d Amendment: 
Three Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL ~ 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr, UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
pending to these remarks three responses 
to my cross section survey among his- 
torians and political scientists on the 
wisdom of the 22d amendment. I pre- 
sent today the opinions of two political 
scientists: Dr. Thomas H. Eliot, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Dr. Manning J. Dauer, of the University 
Florida. Both are advocates of repeal. 

I also present the views of Dr. Arthur 
S. Link, professor at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who looks with favor on the 22d 
amendment. A 

These are thought-provoking letters, 
and I commend them to our colleagues: 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran CONGRESSMAN UDALL: I am glad that 
you have introduced a Joint Resolution for 
the repeal of the 22d amendment. 

The argument in favor of your resolution, 
that a President loses influence in his second 
term because he cannot run for re-election, 
seems to me to be a minor one. Long be- 
fore the 22d amendment, that loss of influ- 
ence was customary. The two-term tradi- 
tion was so firmly established, from 1796 to 
1940, that, I think, most people assumed that 
a second-term President would not be nomi- 
nated for a third term. Even so, as we know, 
there was a strong third-term movement for 
President Grant, and in 1919, before the ex- 
tent of President Wilson's illness became 
known, there may have been some expecta- 
tion that he would seek a third term. To 
some extent, therefore, the President, before 
the 22d amendment, was less likely to have 
his views ignored than he is today. 

Far more important, it seems to me, is a 
foundamental principle: namely, that the 
American people should be free to choose the 
man that they want to be President. This 
seems to me to be basic to a democratic sys- 
tem. There must be some minimum quali- 
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fications, of course, and these the Constitu- 
tion states; but while it is reasonable to dis- 
qualify a man because he is an alien, or 
because he is very young, it seems to me 
unreasonable to disqualify him because he 
had had 8 years of experience in the Presi- 
dency. The burden of the office is so great 
that, normally, a President would be well- 
advised to observe the two-term tradition; 
but a crisis may arise which makes the people 
want him to continue, and if he is physically 
able to do the job, they should be allowed 
to elect him. 
Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS H. ELIOT, 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
COLLEGE oF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Gainesville, March 20, 1957. 
Representative STEWART L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran REPRESENTATIVE UDALL: 1 have 
never been in favor of the 22d amendment. 
It seems to me that the people and the 
political parties should be able to decide as 
to the eligibility of a President for more than 
two terms. My own feeling is that one of the 
great. merits of the Constitution of the 
United States is its flexibility in many re- 
gards. This flexibility has been impaired 
by the 22d amendment, Consequently, I 
would favor House Joint Resolution 182, 85th 
Congress, 1st session, which provides for its 
repeal. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
amendment was adopted with inadequate 
consideration and debate in Congress. Nor 
were there adequate hearings before it was 
reported on the floor. Finally, there was 
little consideration and little discussion be- 
fore election of the members of the State 
oo when the amendment was rati- 


Among the considerations against the 
amendment is the lessened effectiveness of 
the President once he may be elected for his 
second term. Especially in a period when 
international and national problems are 
acute. It seems to me that we need govern- 
mental institutions which will permit ade- 
quate representation of the United States 
in all respects. 

Sincerely yours, 

MANNING J. DAUER, 

Professor of Political Science. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 

Evanston, III., March 20, 1957. 

Representative STEWART L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MrR. UpaLL: Thank you very much for 
your interesting letter of March 13 concern- 
ing the repeal of the 22d amendment. I 
must say that I have very mixed feelings 
about this matter. I think it was obvious at 
the time, and most scholars now agree, that 
the 22d amendment was adopted largely as a 
partisan and southern Democratic maneuver 
against the dead Franklin D. Roosevelt. If 
this is true, certainly it is poor reason for 
amending the Constitution of the United 
States. Moreover, I am inclined to think 
that the matter of presidential suctession 
is something that the people themselves 
ought to be permitted to determine. Cer- 
tainly the tradition against a third term will 
usually prevail, but there are undoubtedly 
times and places when the election of a 
President to a third term might be abso- 
lutely vital to the safety of the American 
people, These are some of the reasons for 
the repeal of the 22d amendment. 

On the other hand, I think that a scholar 
must recognize the fact that there are good 
and sound reasons for the maintenance of 
the 22d amendment. The power of the Pres- 
idency, it seems to me, has certainly in- 
creased rather than diminished and is likely 
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to increase even further during the coming 
century. Indeed, I do not think it alto- 
gether fantastic to say that perhaps a cen- 
tury hence the executive department will 
exercise mainly a supervisory and limiting 
function. If this is true then certainly it 
might be well to establish the very clear 
constitutional principle that a President 
shall not serve more than two terms. 

On the whole I must say that I favor the 
retention of the 22d amendment. We will 
be a very poor democracy, indeed, if we ever 
reach the stage where any single man is 
indispensable beyond two terms of the Presi- 
dency. This being true I do not suppose 
that I could be of much support for your 
point of view. 

With all best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. LINK, 
Projessor oj History. 


Statehood-and Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the hearings on legislation to grant 
statehood to Alaska have just been con- 
cluded. Last Friday, on March 29, 
I testified before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in order to point up some of the 
important issues involved in statehood. 


As one who supports the right of Alas- 
kans to self-government and as one who 
supported statehood in 1954 by opposing 
the recommitting of such a measure by 
the House of Representatives to the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I 
have warned, nevertheless, that from a 
practical standpoint Alaska would fare 
much better under commonwealth status 
under which Alaskans would not have 
to pay Federal income taxes. This 
would allow incentives to the pulp and 
paper industry and mining operators to 
inyest in the northland and develop her 
resources. As it is, due to high costs of 
transportation and other factors indus- 
try in Alaska is not able to compete with 
other areas of the country. Statehood, 


I fear, will increase taxation and delay 


the industrialization of Alaska. 
Another important aspect of the 
statehood issue is the very obvious pro- 
gram of a certain group of Alaskans to 
eliminate nonresidents from employ- 
ment in the fishing industry by discrim- 
inatory taxation. Such a, tax which 
would levy a graduated tax on salmon 
after passing in the House died in the 
Alaska Territorial Senate on March 27, 
1957 on an 8 to 8 vote. This proposal 
would have imposed a tax on the value of 
catches of salmon exceeding $20,000. 
Local independent fishermen would 
thereby have been exempt from the tax 


while employee type of operations such - 


as employing Washington, Oregon, 
and other State residents would be elim- 
inated by such a confiscatory tax. 
Statehood could increase the threat of 
such discriminatory methods of keeping 
nonresidents out of Alaska. 
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So I have strongly urged that any 
enabling act spell out and insist that 
protection be afforded to those who are 
not able, because fishing is seasonal, to 
live in the northland all the year round. 

There is another matter to be con- 
sidered. The Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice has just announced plans to allocate 
$786,500 for research on Alaska fish- 
eries. Of this amount $572,600 is for 
salmon research, $130,000 for king crab 
research, and $83,900 for herring studies. 
As I stated in my testimony on statehood, 
I fear Alaska will not be able as a State 
to properly conserve and exploit her own 
resources. Where would she find the 
funds to spend $786,500 for fisheries re- 
search? 

To meet this situation, I would hope 
an arrangement would be legally ef- 
fected so the fishery resources could be 
retained for at least 10 years to enable 
the new State to have the benefit of 
Federal assistance. This is important, 
too, because so many problems of the 
salmon industry are international in 
scope. 

Let us remember, as I have repeated 
before, the resources of Alaska belong 
to all American citizens, In granting 
Statehood and self-government to the 
people of the Territory, who I repeat are 
entitled to full self-government, the 
American people are entitled to retain 
their rights as against residents. Emo- 
tionalism can be dangerous to the na- 
tional interest, so let us consider care- 
fully all aspects of statehood before it is 
too late. 


Alaskan Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on March 
30, 1867, a farsighted Republican Secre- 
tary of State concluded negotiations for 
the purchase of a territory one-fifth the 
size of the United States. The price was 
$7,200,000, a fantastically low price in 
terms of the actual value of lands and re- 
sources acquired. 

During the past 90 years Alaska has re- 
turned to the economy of the United 
States more than $1 billion worth of fish, 
minerals, furs, and other products. This 
production is but a fraction of Alaska’s 
potential. Recent years have witnessed 
a phenomenal growth in the Territory's 
population, renewed interest in its nat- 
ural resources, and a realization of its 
strategic value. 

Writing to Secretary of State Seward 
in April 1867, the famed Gen. M. C. 
Meigs stated: 

I trust that no effort needed to secure this 
great acquisition will be omitted. The ex- 
ecution of the treaty will erown our genera- 
tion with the praises and thanks of future 
ages. 


The passage of time has confirmed the 
views of General Meigs. Although vir- 
tually forgotten until the gold discoveries 
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around the turn of the century, Alaska 
occupies an important place in our Na- 
tion. At long last the development of 
her vast timber resources has begun. 
Work is being done on her basic mineral 
resources. Agriculture is expanding. 
Production from Alaska’s natural re- 
sources during the last year totaled $130 
million, almost 20 times in 1 year the 
price of Alaska’s purchase. Her civilian 
population in the past 6 years has in- 
creased 48.6 percent. 

Alaska is peopled by Americans from 
every walk of life from all of the United 
States. They have brought with them 
our characteristic energy and institu- 
tions. Alaska is thoroughly American. 
Her cities and towns are the counterpart 
of almost any town in the United States. 
Her citizens demonstrate the same inter- 
est in Government and politics as Amer- 
icans throughout the length and breadth 
of the continent. 

Alaskan's today are petitioning the 
Congress to admit this vast and great 
Territory to the Union asa State. If we 
take this step and make of Alaska the 
49th State, we shall, in the words of Gen- 
eral Meigs, “crown our generation with 
the praises and thanks of future ages.” 


United States Shortcharges Los Angeles 
in Smog Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


3 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 
Mr, HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the House the conclud- 


ing article in a series by Mr. Magner 
White which appeared in the Los An- 


geles Examiner of April 2, 1957. The 


article follows: 


UNITED STATES SHORTCHANGES Los ANGELES 
In SMO FICHT 
(By Magner White) 

For 14 months, so far as smog is con- 
cerned, we've had it pretty good here, a few 
incidents excepted, compared with the sit- 
uation as it was in previous years. 

Weather conditions which previously pro- 
duced smog have failed many times to do 
so recently, and fair weather this year has 
helped too. 

Strict smog law enforcement, abandon- 
ment of probably 600,000 backyard incin- 
erators out of the county's 1,500,000—all of 
which will be outlawed as of next October 
1, and industries’ heavy investments, now 
around $50 million in smog controls, all haye 
helped hold the line, 

But, for the present at least, while we 
await solution of the motor vehicle exhaust 
and other problems, the county air pollu- 
tion control district is rapidly running out 
of things that can be done immediately tap 
control smog. 

Meanwhile, we grow—more people, auto- 
mobiles, and industries; and more smog 
which threatens to overtake us again. 

No automobile-exhaust device is in sight 
yet, except for some very large vehicles. 
Solvents, full of fumes, from industrial and 
processing operations, are under attack as 
smog contributors, but adequate controls for 
many are yet to be developed. 
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Public and private steam powerplant op- 
erators are spending $3 million to control 
emissions from their fuel-oil-burning plants 

a joint campaign. Southern California 
m Co. alone is spending $1 million at 
its El Segundo plant. 

When all these remaining things are ac- 
Complished, then what? 

More people, more cars, more industries 
bring in more new smog. 

MORE HELP 


“That's why we feel the Federal Govern- 
Ment should provide more help on our prob- 
here, because what can be done here 
and what already has been done can help 
solve similar problems all over the Nation,” 
says Smog-Control Chief Smith Griswold. 

This is why, with the help of Griswold 
and Supervisors’ Smog Chairman Warren 

> our California Congressmen are ask- 
ing the Federal Government to spend some 
Of its 5-year $25-million smog-research-pro- 
gram money here—where, so far, we've had 
less than $40,000 of this money in 2 years. 

Dorn, Griswold, and Congressman Joseph 
Holt, who heads the California delegation’s 
21-man smog committee in Congress, have 
asked for a conference soon of Federal, State, 
and local alr pollutions. The purpose is to 
divide the big smog-research-attack job— 
4nd to see where the Government can heip 
©n smog control here. 

Hoxr’s committee has a list of things the 
Government can do here which will not only 
help locally but help Nght smog throughout 
the United States. The plan calls for Fed- 
eral men to work here, at the APCD, with 
the Government paying their salaries. 


SEVEN PROJECTS 


Seven projects nearly $1 million. 

The automobile exhaust problem gets the 
biggest attention, since exhausts, account- 
ing for probably 60 percent of our smog now 
Constitute the largest remaining uncon- 

smog source—and the percentage 
leaps upward as more cars arrive. 

A $400,000 Federal project is proposed for 
Tesearch on a catalytic exhaust smog control 
device; $50,000 to develop methods of ap- 
Praising such emissions so experts on the 
Problem will be speaking the same scientific 

age, and $30,000 to find out what effect 
Tuel composition has on exhaust emissions. 

The district says its own research indi- 
Cates promising possibilites for further study 
Of fuel compositions, despite long-held the- 
orles that no matter what the fuel is, it will 
Make smog from a motor vehicle engine. 


POSSIBILITY 


The hope, of course, is for a smogless gaso- 
line, a possibility some experts view skepti- 
cally. 7 

Such a product, however, would save the 
2,700,000 motor-vehicle owners here from 
the awful prospect of having to install de- 
Vices, costing up to $100, on their vehicles. 
The APCD and law-enforcement officers 
Would be saved from the job of endless in- 
spections of the gadgets. 

The touring motorists coming here yearly, 
Numbering over 1 million, would constitute 
no smog problem, as they would if an ex- 
haust device were the only remedy. 

A $40,000 project would seek a way to 
Measure eye irritation from smog. This is 
not another medical project, Griswold says. 
The information is needed to help experts 
Working on controls for exhausts and other 
sources, 

PILOT STUDY 

Next is a $150,000 full-scale pilot study 
here of industrial zoning—how to place In- 
dustrial plants so they will not add to smog. 
The APCD has more than 3 years’ accu- 
mulation of wind-movement data to be anal- 
yzed for this study. 

Another $75,000 is sought to develop con- 
trols for solvents—dilutents, paints, thin- 
ners, Inks, detergents, and so on, used in 
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industries and in processing, Fumes from 
these have been found to be important in 
smog, the district says. 

Research on control of smog formers from 
industrial use of fuel oils will require $60,000. 

A like sum is asked to track down what- 
ever it is in smog from vehicles that irri- 
tates eyes, damages vegetation, cuts visl- 
bility, and produces something which we 
have in more abundance than any other spot 
on earth: ozone. 

It is proposed $60,000 be spent to deter- 
mine how much ozone and oxides of sulfur 
and nitrogen a human being can take with- 
out becoming a serious, even fatal, health 
statistic. This information is important, it 
is said, to functioning of the public smog 
alert warning system. 

Our Congressmen and Griswold and his 
staff believe these projects, undertaken with 
help of Federal men here, where so much 
already is known about smog, will add im- 

ce and more nationwide effectiveness 
to Uncle Sam's own smog program. 

From now on you will read of develop- 
ments in Washington on these matters, out- 
lined in this examiner report to you on smog. 


Stock Ownership in National Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 19, 1957, I introduced my bill, 
H. R. 6154, to protect the integrity and 
independence of national banks. In this 
connection, I received the following let- 
ter, dated March 26, 1957, from Mr. E. E. 
Placek, president, county bank division 
of the Independent Bankers Association: 

THE INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 

Wahoo, Nebr., March 26, 1957. 
Hon, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mutter: I was indeed glad to 
receive your letter, together with enclosure 
of tear sheet from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. I am exceedingly well pleased to know 
that you have introduced a bill which goes 
further than the Burdick bill. 

I hope and trust that your efforts and 
those of Congressman Bunnick, and others 
who are interested in preserving the integ- 
rity of the independent unit banks of this 
country, and especially the small banks 
which are being absorbed and gobbled up 
with such speed that it is difficult indeed to 
keep track of them. 

It is also disheartening to see how many 
banks have been issued the privilege of open- 
ing branch banks not only in your State of 
New York, but throughout the whole coun- 
try, and if this trend continues no doubt 
an effort will be made to nationalize the 
banks, 

While sojourning behind the Iron Curtain 
in Czechoslovakia, a prominent Communist 
said to me: “The more concentration you 
have in industry and finance, so much eas- 
fer it will be for us to take you over,” and 
Mr. Murer that is not an idle boast, 

I hope that you will keep me posted on 
the progress of your bill, and if there is any 
help and information I can give you I will 
gladly do so. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. E. PLACEK, 
4 President, Country Bank Division, 
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State and Locally Financed Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, as I 
listen to the debate on the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, I wonder at the lack of in- 
formation available concerning the ex- 
tent of State and locally financed pro- 
grams already in existence in areas 
where the Federal Government intends 
to expand its activities. 

For instance, the question is not a 
single one of “Who shall inspect food and 
drugs?” It is rather a series of ques- 
tions, How much are the States and lo- 
calities already doing in this field? 
What must the Federal Government 
then undertake which the people cannot 
as effectively do or be helped to do for 
themselves? What programs must be 
undertaken on the Federal level because 
they cannot as effectively be carried 
through on the State or local level?” 

We have debated long on this bill—but 
are we asking enough questions as these 
authorization and appropriation bills 
come before us? Do we actually have 
the information we need to guarantee 
that we are not unnecessarily duplicat- 
ing existing State, local, and private- 
enterprise programs? 

As I listen to this debate, I sense an 
attempt to overemotionalize the issue in 
many cases. Too often the question is 
posed in terms, such as, “Are you in fa- 
vor of education for our youth, or are 
you against it?” Calm deliberation 
seems to indicate that the question might 
more fairly be phrased, “Granted that all 
of us want the very best possible educa- 
tion for every child in the United States, 
what echelon of Government or what 
agency outside Government is best fitted 
to finance, plan, develop, and control 
such a program, Federal, State, county, 
or local? It weuld help if the defenders 
of increased spending would talk to the 
issue once in a while, at least to mention 
the pending amendment. 

So that my colleagues may know what 
Indiana is doing to solve her own school 
problems, I am asking unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a legislative bulletin of the In- 
diana State Chamber of Commerce de- 
tailing distribution of 1957-59 State-col- 
lected tax funds to local schools with a 
discussion of how these funds, amount- 
ing to $197,556,433, may be used by local 
school units. This is information we 
need for every State before we vote to 
superimpose Federal aid to school con- 
struction or Federal aid to education on 
State educational systems which are 
doing a sound job today: 

DISTRIBUTION or 1957-59 STATE-CoLLECTED Tx 
FUNDS ro Local. SCHOOLS AND How THESE 
Funds May Bg Usep BY Local. SCHOOL 
CORPORATIONS 
Every community in the State will be 

affected by the recent legislation on school 
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finance, making State funds totaling $197,- 
556,433 available to local school units. 

This memorandum outlines some of the 
major features of the 1957-59 State appro- 
priations for schools. You may want to 


(A) For teachers’ salaries “and other lawful purposes“ 
B) For current operating expenses (a ximately) 
R For supplemental transfer tuition (up to) 

) For transportati ast) 


on (at least, 
10 “Educational fund” for sup 
and tuition support in “distressed” 


Total for other than 


(a) G9 fen to 
1957-50 bi 


tems (G) and (H) are for loan 


purposes school construction .....-...-.--..--.......-. 
(F) 7 property tax relief fund“ for school construction, repairs, debt service 
csse rentals (outright grants based on sume perce ntage which each local 


— . — receives of regular tuition support distributions) 
Total outright A pniti for all school purposes... 


— Memorial School Constraction Fund—available in 
— EET FOLD 
GT) Transfor from World War IT bonus fund to Veterans Memorial School Con- 


struction Fund—avallable immediately... ._... 


only to eligible units.) 
‘Total funds for school construction loans 
Outright grants for construction (item (F) 

Total made available for construction... 


(1) Total State funds 8 for Scho 


— — — 
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analyze these figures and comments to de- 
be 


Hore sau she table MAUA DEET TA tbe 
1957-59 appropriations: 


1 If a local school corporation's share of this amount is in excess of tho amount required to meet the State’s share 
teachers, after 


of minimum salaries for 


the local school corporation levies a 25-cent qualifying tax rate, the “‘exerss”’ 
of State funds can be used for any lawful school purpose, e 


t transportation. 


cep 
2 School units which do not need funds for TaI, ete., may transfer their portions of the construction grants 


to other funds and use the money for other purposes. 
published budgets of the school corporations. 


It is important to note that. while the 
total amount constitutes by far the largest 
Indiana State school aid appropriation in 
history, the great bulk of the increase is 
based upon the larger number of teachers 
and pupils which local schools will have in 
the next 2 years as compared to the past 
2 years. In other words, since most local 
school units are going to have greater ex- 
penses on account of increased enrollment 
alone, the State’s percentage share of total 
local school costs will by no means follow 
the degree of rise in total State appropria- 
tions for schools. 

It is estimated that the total of $188,- 
728,833 of outright grants to local schools 
for the 1957-58 and 1958-59 fiscal years is 
equal, on a statewide basis, to approximately 
$116 per pupil per year in average daily 
attendance. This is an increase of $13 per 
pupil over the $103 average appropriated in 
1955 for the 1955-56 and 1956-57 fiscal years. 
The actual amounts to be received per pupil 
will vary in the different local school units. 

SUMMARY OF LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Actions of the general assembly with re- 
spect to school finance may be summarized 
in the following manner: 

1. An ented total amount of 
money in outright grants was provided for 
State support of local schools. The amount 
was $188,728,833. The loan funds of $8,827,- 
600 bring the total amount made available 
to $197,556,433. 

2. The appropriation of outright grants 
Was $32,574,433 higher than the $156,154,400 
appropriated in 1955. This is the largest in- 
crease ever made by a session of the Indiana 
General Assembly. 

3. Largely as a result of action of the 
House-Senate budget conferees, local schools 
for the first time in recent years will have 
substantial amounts of State funds for ex- 
penditure at the discretion of local school 
officials, 

4. The local qualifying tax rate for partici- 
pating in the program of State support for 
teachers’ salaries cannot be less than 25 
cents per $100 of adjusted assessed valuation. 
during the next 2 school years. This rate 
has been permitted to vary in past years 
depending on the level of the minimum 
salary schedule for teachers and the amount 
of the appropriation for tuition support, 


But transfer of these sums 


shown in the 


5. Inaugurated by the general assembly 
was a $7-million program of State grants for 
school construction, building repairs, lease 
rentals, and debt service. (But any portion 
of these funds may be used for other school 
purposes, as explained in the second foot- 
note to the above table.) 

6. The money in the veterans memorial 
school construction fund was increased from 
$5 million to $13,827,600. This was accom- 
plished by transferring $4,827,600 from the 
World War II bonus fund and by an addi- 
tional appropriation of $4 million from the 
State general fund. 

7. The State support of school transporta- 
tion systems was increased from $10,800,000 
during the 1955-57 biennium to at least 
$14,802,000 for the 1957-59 biennium. 

8. The maximum permissible property tax 
levy for school purposes (excluding school 
construction) was increased from $3.30 to 
$3.65, and the base was changed from actual 
assessed valuation to adjusted assessed valu- 
ation. 

9. The maximum permissible interest rate 
on bonds issued by private nonprofit school 
building corporations (holding companies) 
was increased from 4 percent to 5 percent. 

10. Private corporations were authorized 
to finance, construct, and lease school bulld- 
ings to school corporations. 

11. Securities in the common school fund 
were authorized to be exchanged for bonds of 
school-bullding corporations. 

12. The assembly declined to raise the 
State-fixed legal minimum salary schedule 
for teachers, thus leaving the question of 
pay increases in the hands of local school 
officials. 


Flood Control for Great Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have again introduced legislation which 


April 3 
I hope will clear up—once and for all— 
the question of whether the Great Lakes 
were meant to be included in the Flood 
Control Act of 1936. At present, because 
of the totally illogical manner in which 
this Flood Control Act has been con- 
3 eee whatever are 
ay: e for construction of d ra 
needed flood-control projects. — 

Briefly, the background is this: In 
1936, the Congress adopted a national 
program for flood control. In the 
declaration of policy written into the 
historic Flood Control Act adopted in 
that year, it is stated that flood control 
on “rivers, navigable waters, and other 
waterways” is a proper activity of the 
Federal Government. No specific ref- 
erence is made to the Great Lakes area— 
nor to any particular river or other 
waterway—nor were the Great Lakes 
specifically included or excluded in the 
fiood-control laws enacted in 1939, 1940, 
1941, or 1942. However, the Flood Con- 
trol Acts of 1944 and 1946 did authorize 
certain flood-control projects in the 
Great Lakes Basin, and the statutory 
authority for these projects, of course, 
was the Flood Control Act of 1936. 

Despite this clear manifestation of 
congressional intent, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget declared during 
the 80th Congress that it was not the 
intent of Congress—in the 1936 Act or 
subsequently—to include lake and tidal 
floods within the national program for 
flood control. The then Secretary of 
War rejected this position, pointing out 
that amending acts had included the 
words, “floods aggravated by or due to 
wind or tidal effects,” and that congres- 
sional authority for one Lake Erie proj- 
ect included such language. Later, in 
1948 and in 1950, Congress again mani- 
fested its intent by authorizing flood 
protection projects on Lake Michigan, 
Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario. The 
Bureau of the Budget, however, stead- 
fastly maintained that the 1936 act does 
not contain legislative authority for 
these Great Lakes projects. It has 
stated repeatedly that until Congress 
takes affirmative action to expand the 
policy enunciated in the Flood Control 
Act of 1936, it will not consider any proj- 
ects authorized by Congress for flood 
control on the Great Lakes to be in ac- 
cord with the national program for flood 
control. 

It thus becomes clear that a demon- 
stration of congressional intent satisfac- 
tory to the Bureau of the Budget will re- 
quire specific legislation similar to that 
which I introduced during the last ses- 
sion and again today. 

I think that it is both interesting and 
significant, Mr. Speaker, that the De- 
partment of the Army had always con- 
sidered—until the preemptory position 
taken by the Budget Bureau—that con- 
gressional authority existed for flood- 
control projects on the Great Lakes. 
Commenting on my bill to specifically 
include the Great Lakes within the 
declaration of policy in the 1936 act, the 
Army stated that— 

Legislation may be advisable in order to 
eliminate all possible doubt on this point if 
construction of improvements for preven- 
tion of this type of flood damages on the 
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Great Lakes * * is to be accomplished 
as a Federal responsibility. 


Mr. Speaker, it is high time that the 
Great Lakes area be treated on a parity 
With other sections of the country. The 

yers of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota gladly contribute far more 
than their proportionate share of tax 
dollars for programs directly benefiting 

prosperous and developed sections 
of the country. Is it asking too much, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Great Lakes area 
Teceive the same consideration that it 
has accorded other areas for so many 
years? The bill which I have introduced 
today does not call for the appropria- 
tion of any Federal funds—it merely 
Provides that home owners on Lake On- 
tario, Lake Erie, Lake Michigan, Lake 
Huron, and Lake Superior shall have 
the same opportunity to receive protec- 
tion from floods as their fellow citizens 
whose property borders on rivers or other 
waterways. 


Statement of Kaiser Industries Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all aware of the indus- 
trial progress being made by our Latin 

erican neighbors to the south. How- 
ever, we sometimes overlook the contri- 
bution to their rapidly expanding econ- 
Omy that is being made by some out- 
Standing industrial ambassadors of the 
United States. One of these men is Ed- 
gar F. Kaiser, president of Kaiser In- 
dustries Corp., parent company of the 
Worldwide Kaiser organization. 

Within the last 3 years, the Kaiser or- 
ganization has made a considerable con- 
tribution to the economy of both Argen- 
tina and Brazil in the automotive manu- 
facturing field. Under the direction of 
this young industrial statesman, Kaiser 
has built a new automotive manufactur- 
ing plant in Argentina and is substan- 
tially enlarging an existing plant in 
Brazil. 4 

Transportation, as we all know, is one 
of the biggest problems encountered in 
improving and expanding the economy 
of many of the Latin American coun- 
tries. The Kaiser contribution to im- 
Prove transportation in Argentina and, 
indirectly, to bolster that country’s econ- 
Omy is being made through Industrias 
Kaiser Argentina, an affiliate of Willys 
Motors, Inc., which in turn is a subsid- 
jary of Kaiser Industries Corp. 

The IKA plant in Argentina is located 
in Cordoba, and at the present time is 
Producing a Jeep vehicle every 15 min- 
utes. Under the watchful eye of Edgar 

r, the big automotive manufactur- 
ing plant was built and in operation in 
13 months’ time. It has a 1-shift capac- 
ity of 40,000 vehicles annually. 

In Brazil, this young industrialist is 
Moving to meet the pent-up demand for 
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new automotive vehicles by spending 
close to $5 million to expand the auto- 
motive manufacturing facilities of an- 
other Willys affiliate, Willys Overland do 
Brasil. 

An ardent spokesman for the Ameri- 
can competitive enterprise system, Edgar 
Kaiser has packed more industrial ex- 
perience into 47 years than most men 
in the field acquire in a lifetime. His 
integrity, resourcefulness, and broad 
understanding of basic economic prob- 
lems qualifies him as one of this country’s 
leading goodwill ambassadors to Latin 
America. 

A constant traveler in Latin America, 
where his organization’s engineering 
division, Kaiser Engineers, also is en- 
gaged in several projects, Edgar Kaiser 
has won hundreds of friends with his 
sincere, natural approach to people. He 
also has come to understand many of 
the problems of these people and their 
governments. Consequently, it is not un- 
usual for him to receive requests for his 
opinions of these countries. 

Recently the editors of the magazine, 
Latin American Report, asked his 
opinion of the current status of Argen- 
tina’s national economy and its prospects 
for 1957. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include excerpts from 
Edgar F. Kaiser's reply to this question 
in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF EDGAR F. KAISER 

The achievements in relation to Argen- 
tina’s economy in the last 15 months have 
been very impressive. The creation of a free 
market for financial transactions has greatly 
facilitated international transfers on a 
realistic basis. The ability of private com- 
panies to remit dividends and royalty pay- 
ments should encourage private investment: 
Similarly the payments arrangements with 
the countries of Western Europe should do 
much to restore Argentina's traditional pat- 
tern of multilateral commerce. The present 
Government is working diligently on in- 
creasing exports both to Europe and the 
United States. 

One of the most urgent problems con- 
fronting Argentina today is that of transpor- 
tation and the Government is taking mea- 
sures to improve this situation. The nego- 
tiation of a loan of $100 million from the 
Export-Import Bank for transportation 
should not only help greatly in the solution 
of this problem but would demonstrate con- 
fidence in Argentina just as the extension of 
a substantial private credit from British 
banks indicates faith in the Argentine econ- 
omy and in the present administration's 
program. 

From the standpoint of our own company, 
Industrias Kaiser Argentina, S. A., I can say 
that we have received full cooperation in 
connection with our own problems and that 
we enjoy a relationship of confidence and 
mutual trust. 

I have been asked what steps Argentina 
should take to accelerate the economic prog- 
ress of the country, and I hesitate to answer 
because it is not my province to give advice 
as to what an independent government 
should do. In addition, it is easier for some- 
one on the outside to reply than it is for 
those who have the responsibility, However, 
I believe there are certain steps that could 
be taken and which would have a beneficial 
impact. 

Argentina has a dollar deficit in its inter- 
national trading position of about $200 mil- 
lion a year. This deficit can only be elimi- 
nated by further measures to increase ex- 
ports and by increasing national production 
of those products which are now imported at 
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a heavy cost in foreign exchange. Strenuous 
measures must be taken to improve the in- 
ternal transportation and power systems in 
order to stimulate the production of goods 
for export and local consumption. 

Measures are also necessary to encourage 
additional capital investment from abroad, 
particularly to increase the national produc- 
tion of essential items which the country 
must now import. Fortunately, the Govern- 
ment has shown a keen awareness of these 
problems and is moving in the right direc- 
tion. 

In our own operations, we have encoun- 
tered two types of problems which must be 
resolved if national production of essential 
goods is to be increased. First, despite the 
recent liberalization of investment regula- 
tions, there are still considerable difficulties 
in the way of Argentine firms who need ma- 
chinery and equipment from abroad to ex- 
pand their opertaions, either by purchase or 
as a foreign investment. 

Second, under present regulations in Ar- 
gentina, it is extremely difficult for retail 
buyers of trucks and jeeps and consumer 
hard goods to obtain retail credit, even to 
purchase items which are produced in the 
country. In virtually all countries where 
such items are manufactured credit is avail- 
able on reasonable terms to those who buy 
the industry's products, and the availability 
of this consumer credit is a major factor in 
supporting the mass production volume nec- 
essary to achieve low unit costs. 

The limited extent of such credit in Argen- 
tina tends to limit the national production 
of capital and consumer goods, and thus to 
reduce the potential contribution of new 
manufacturing industries to the economic 
development of Argentina. I hope that 
these problems can be resolved in the near 
future. 

We have generally enjoyed excellent labor 
relations in Cordoba. Although I realize 
that there have been labor difficulties in 
other sections of the country, we have had 
no such problems at Cordoba. We have 
found that labor productivity at Cordoba is 
excellent and so far as our operation is con- 
cerned is competitive with that in the United 
States. 

So far as investment opportunities in Ar- 
gentina are concerned, I think that histori- 
cally Europe has had a greater need than 
the United States to seek foreign markets 
and that, consequently, European bankers 
and businessmen in the past have been more 
aggressive in Argentina in this regard. Con- 
sequently, European firms in the past have 
pursued more liberal credit policies on ex- 
ports and they have also moved boldly to 
develop their markets in Latin America by 
manufacturing programs in those countries 
where foreign exchange shortages have re- 
duced imports of manufactured goods. 

However, I believe that American bankers 
and businessmen today are becoming much 
more foreign development minded than in 
the past. As a result of World War II, our 
international position has changed and we 
are much more familiar with the outside 
world. Foreign trade and investment has 
also become more important to our national 
economy and increasing numbers of young 
Americans are willing to live abroad. 

Today I would say that American bankers 
and businessmen are just as alert as the 
Europeans, and I believe that the kind of 
healthy competition that will result will be 
of great benefit to Argentina and the rest 
of the countries of Latin America. However, 
it is a fact that European governments give 
much greater assistance to their bankers 
and businessmen than our own Government 
does in extending favorable credit terms to 
purchasing nations, and the competitive dis- 
advantage which this creates for the United 
States industry and investors requires care- 
ful study by our Government. 

So far as the year 1957 is concerned, I 
think it will be the biggest ever in Latin 
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America, Productivity is increasing through- 
out the area as well as gross income and 
living standards. 

In my opinion, the big danger Is that in- 
ternal credit facilities in Latin America will 
not keep pace with the expansion of local 
manufacturing which all Latin American gov- 
ernments desire, with the result that the 
new manufacturing enterprises in these 
countries may fail to achieve the high levels 
of production necessary to obtain the econ- 
omies of mass production. 

While Latin American governments must 
be on constant guard against the danger of 
inflation, they must recognize that the in- 
creased national production they all desire 
requires increased internal credit, and that 
the resulting increase in credit is not infla- 
tionary in character because it is accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in real 
production. 

Latin America cannot industrialize every 
segment of its economy at the same time 
and with the same speed, and it is always 
necessary to channel the expansion of local 
manufacturing activities into the more 
urgent economic areas. But once the high- 
priority projects have been selected and ap- 
proved, adequate internal credit must be 
provided for each manufacturing project and 
for the customers who buy its products. ~ 

Anyone who considers the actual and po- 
tential resources of the hemisphere, and the 
rate of growth that has already been 
achieved, cannot fail to have confidence in 
the future. If Argentina can provide sufi- 
cient internal credit for its manufacturing 
and agricultural activities, and at the same 
time avoid inflation, 1957 should be a better 
year than 1956, 


Can We Muddle Through? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Walter Lipp- 
mann, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 28, 1957: 

Can WE Muro THROUGH? 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Mr. Dulles, having returned to Washing- 
ton from Bermuda, was at pains to dispel 
any notion that there exists a British- 
American agreement on the line we shall take 
in the Middle East. As a matter of fact, 
nobody had any reason to suppose that there 
had been such an agreement. But the very 
fact that the President and the Prime Min- 
ister chose to meet at all in such a con- 
spicuous way was bound to cause specula- 
tion, and in Egypt at least to arouse the 
suspicion that the two great powers, sepa- 
rated since last November, were now going 
to act together. 

If, as we know from Mr. Dulles, there were 
no firm agreements, were there real dis- 
agreements? There were not, so it would 
seem, though there are undoubtedly wide 
differences of opinion as to what Nasser in- 
tends to do and how he should be dealt 
with. Almost certainly what happened in 
Bermuda was that the British accepted 
American leadership in the making and in 
the conduct of policy in the Middle East. 
There was no agreement as to what the 
policy would be, though no doubt various 
possibilities must have been canvassed. But 
there was an assent by the British, never 
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formalized in any agreement, that the Presi- 
dent, and more specifically that Mr. Dulles, 
should manage the Middle Eastern business, 
It was in that role that Mr. Dulles spoke with 
such personal authority at his press confer- 
ence on Tuesday. 

As the President and Mr. Dulles appeared 
to see it, the American role in the Middle 
East is to be its protector as against the So- 
viet Union from the outside, and within the 
region itself to be the impartial mediator 
and the friend of everybody. In practice, 
they have little or no hope of reaching 
genuine settlements within the area, be it 
about the canal, about the future of Jordan, 
or about the Egyptian-Israeli conflict. Our 
real policy in the Middle East is to speak 
boldly and loudly about what is unlikely to 
happen—namely, an overt Soviet military 
aggression—and on the real issues to zig and 
to zag and somehow to muddle through 
without any more shooting. 

When Mr, Dulles spoke of feeling a “cau- 
tious. optimism,” he means presumably 
that there is a fair chance that for a while, 
at least, there will be tacit arrangements to 
keep the hot issues below the boiling point. 
We might guess that Nasser will have his 
way about the canal but that, except as to 
Israel, he will not actually molest or dis- 
criminate against other ships. We might 
guess that he will not build up serious mili- 
tary forces in the Sinai Peninsula which 
could threaten Israel, and that the raiding 
from the Gaza strip will not be organized on 
a big scale. And there would seem to be a 
fair chance that neither Nasser nor King 
Saud will in fact interfere with the passage 
through the Gulf of Aqaba. 

This is, conceivably, how a new crisis may 
be stalled off—by saving Nasser's face and 
by adding to his prestige without provoking 
Israel enough for her to use farce. 

It can be argued that this is the best that 
can be made of a bad job. It can be sald 
that the revolutionary movement among the 
Afro-Asian peoples which Nasser leads can- 
not be stopped by force or bought off by 
economic concessions; it can be sald that 
the local conflict in Palestine Is insoluble in 
this generation. 

But it can be argued also that the best way 
to deal with the situation is not to muddle 
through, not to carry water on both shoul- 
ders, not to finagle and to finesse, with the 
object of provoking no one and of placating 
everyone. For if, as is now contemplated, 
we in fact appease Nasser both on the canal 
and on his claim to belligerent rights against 
Israel, we shall find ourselves much weaker 
when we come to the next phase of Nasser’s 
revolution against the Western World. 


Hon. Samuel A. Carlson, Mayor Emeritus 
of Jamestown, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure to pay tribute to a great American, 
Hon. Samuel A. Carlson, who is still liv- 

a vigorous and useful public life in 
the city of Jamestown, N. Y., and who 
served his city as mayor with great dis- 
tinction for a period of 26 years. 

As a part of my remarks, I am insert- 
ing the following published account of 
me record of this outstanding civic 
leader: 


April 3 


Mayor EMERITUS SAMUEL A. CARLSON OBSERVES 
871TH ANNIVERSARY TODAY 


[From the Jamestown (N. Y.) Sun of 
October 26, 1955] 


Happy birthday greetings are in order to- 
day for Jamestown's first citizen—Mayor 
Emeritus Samuel A. Carlson. 

This Wednesday, October 26, is the 87th 
birthday of the man who served 26 years as 
mayor of Jamestown and 24 years as member 
of various municipal boards. 

Still active physically beyond the average 
of men of his years, and mentally the equal 
of most men many years his junior, Mayor 
Carlson retains a keen interest in public 
affairs. 

One of the outstanding tributes paid to 
Mayor Carlson was delivered by the late Su- 
preme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson, then 
Attorney General, at a testimonial banquet 
marking the 50th anniversary of the mayor's 
entry into public life. Justice Jackson spoke 
as follows: 

“When I was asked to make another speech 
of farewell to Mayor Carlson I told the com- 
mittee it would be very easy—all I would 
have to do would be to get out one of the old 
ones. We know just how to conduct our- 
selves at a farewell to Sam Carlson, because 
we have so many dress rehearsals. 

“Seriously, however, I am glad to make this 
trip here tonight publicly to acknowledge the 
debt that I owe to Samuel A. Carlson. He, a 
Republican, appointed me to my first public 
Office, although I was a Democrat and had re- 
sided in the city but a short time. A Re- 
publican council voted my confirmation. 
That, in a sense, is something of a symbol 
of Sam Carlson's administration. Among 
neighbors, his friendship did not stop at 
party lines, nor shy at party labels. It was in 
& very real sense at the elbow of Mayor Carl- 
son that I took my initiation in public office, 
but I don’t expect to last as long as he has. 

“The career of Mayor Carlson has been 
a peculiarly individual career. For more 
than a third of a century he has been suc- 
cessful in nearly every election. Always the 
political organizations had other candidates, 
and the newspapers often had other candi- 
dates. Every election it seemed that nobody 
wanted Sam except the voters, 

“The mayor has been very broadminded 
however. He has no prejudice against any 
political party. He would take any old nom- 
ination from any of them. Sometimes he has 
even nominated himself. But the interest- 
ing thing about it is that he was usually 
able to win any nomination, or without 
any nomination. And he has had no preju- 
dice against any race, class, or nationality. 
He would accept any man's vote. 

“The result has been that Mayor Carlson 
has never been a chattel of any political 
party—he has never been the property of 
any organization, and has never been the 
tool of any group. He has therefore kept 
his own career from being submerged in 
the temporary “ups” and “downs” of the 
many movements that have come and gone. 

“This man whom we honor tonight has 
completed a public service which spans more 
than a third of a century. The citizenship 
which gave him his last victory is an en- 
tirely different generation from that which 
gave him his first commission. I was in 
high school when I learned of his first elec- 
tion as mayor. My son was in high school 
when he learned of Carlson's first defeat. 

“This is an appropriate place for reminis- 
cence, The period when I saw Sam Carlson 
at closest range was the period of the World 
War, and those were days that tested the 
courage and the faith of men. And it was 
im those days that I saw, in this seemingly 
gentle Sam Carlson, the stern kind of stuff 
of which martyrs are made. 

“The Mayor joined with a small group of 
us in opposing the entry of the United States 
into the World War. Once in the war, we 
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favored backing the Allies with our economic 
resources rather than by sending an army 
to Europe. It has taken a long time to 
vindicate that position. I think it has be- 
come apparent today that the American Ex- 
Peditionary Forces fought for ideals that 
even our allies in Europe did not share; that 
our participation in a ‘war to end war’ was 
futile; and our hope to make the world 
‘safe for democracy’ was disappointed. But 
to have said as much, when the passion for 
war was on, was uncomfortable, and it 
seemed, at the time, certain to end the 
Careers of all who participated in the hope 
for peace. 

“Throughout the war Samuel A. Carlson 
stood as the official head of this community, 
for free speech—not as a theory but as a fact. 
He always respected the civil rights of the 
People of this city. 

“Mayor Carlson consistently stood up 
Against the wave of intolerance that fol- 
lowed the war. The result is a city where 
anyone is free to speak in support of any 
‘ism’ that one likes. And for that very rea- 
son there is no community where it is 
harder to sell an ‘ism’ to the people. Mayor 
Carlson always favored free, and open, and 
frank discussion of local and national prob- 
lems, and. was one of the leading spirits in 
the old Saturday Night Club, where 20 years 
ago a p of us were debating and study- 
ing labor relations, and concentration of 
Wealth, and the problem of old-age bene- 
fits, and problems of unemployment, and 
all the rest of the problems—that have since 
become issues in our country. 

“The thing that I see in Mayor Carlson 
that has enabled him to keep his leadership 
during this long period is not integrity 
alone—most men have that. It was not a 
good mind alone—many men have that. The 
distinguishing thing about Sam Carlson has 
been a certain vision and basic understand- 
ing of people. 

“He has been able to sit in a conference 
in his office and yet see through the walls of 
men's homes and know how the problem of 
that conference was affecting their fire- 
Sides. 

“He could sense what was beyond the news- 
Papers, and hear the word that was going 
from mouth to mouth at the workbenches 
and in the markets of the city. He looked 
beyond the false fronts which organizations 
Put on and saw people back of organizations. 

“The result of this vision was that no 
group was ever able to surround Sam Carl- 
son. No little coterie ever could overwhelm 

He could think his way through and 
around them. 

“Sam has been called a demagogue, a rab- 
ble-rouser, a Socialist, a Communist, and a 
crackpot. But the fact was that he just 
naturally and simply had a great belief in 
Lincoln’s common people, whom Lincoln said 
God must have loved because he made so 
many ot them. Those people through a third 
of a century have answered Sam's faith in 
them with an abiding faith in him. 

“And he has kept that faith. Whatever 
may have been said about the wisdom of his 
financial policies, or the merits of particular 
Projects, this community has never stood for 
1 moment in doubt that Sam Carlson was 
Striving for a good life in this city, for an 
abundant life—if you will, for a wholesome 
life, and for free life where men and women 
Might develop without political or economic, 
or social suppression or opposition. 

“He had a vision of democracy of sub- 
Stance, not merely a democracy of form. He 

watched as have all intelligent Ameri- 
cans, and been instructed, by that sane, and 
Just, and well ordered life which his own 
Scandinavian people have achieved to 2 
Breater degree than most others. 

“So tonight I leave it to others to praise 
the material things which Sam Carlson has 
done for our city. Others may talk about 
the bridges, the pavements, the light plant 
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and water worthy in their way. 

“My tribute to Sam Carlson is that his 
public life has been good for the soul of this 
city. For 30 years he has shown us how to 
take victory without arrogance, and how to 
take defeat without hatefulness. He has 
taught us how to follow ways of peace— 
peace for the nations of the world, and peace 
for the groups within the city. He has 
taught us how to go through the petty irrita- 
tions that are inseparable from political life, 
without becoming a petty man. He has con- 
sistently encouraged and aided young men 
and young women, inspired them to the bet- 
ter things, without regard to political party, 
or to racial inheritance, or to the riches they 
might possess. 

“T have never known him to fawn upon any 
man because he never imagined himself 
above the ways, or problems of humble peo- 
ple. He has led a simple life devoted to 
trying to make simple lives and humble lives 
better ones. 

“It is these things—these spiritual quali- 
ties that will live in the citizenship of this 
city after the material things pass away. 

“Mayor Carlson, after a third of a century 
of public office, you retire a poor man, meas- 
ured by. the goods of the world. But you 
have laid up riches in the hearts of men. 
And from those hearts tonight, from the 
proud and humble, from the rich and poor, 
from the young and old, there comes the 
wish that you may long outlive the Psalmist's 
allotment of three score years and ten, and 
that you may be happy amidst the fruits of 
your good work, and the affections of your 
fellow citizens.” 


A 60-Year PUBLIC CAREER 

The following is a brief sketch of the public 
career of Samuel A. Carlson. Mr. Carlson was 
born in Jamestown, N. Y., October 26, 1863; 
he was educated in our public schools. In 
1890 he assumed management of a furniture 
plant which he continued until 1895, when 
he became manager of a Swedish newspaper, 
the Vart Land (Our Country), which was 
subsequently published in both the English 
and Swedish languages, until the Scandi- 
navian immigration diminished after the 
First World War. Mr. Carlson has a son, 
Wendell L. Carlson, a research engineer at 
Princeton, N. J. In 1893, Mr. Carlson was 
elected as councilman on a platform calling 
for the expansion of municipal electric serv- 
ice production and for a municipal water 
plant, paving, and sanitary sewer construc- 
tion. In 1895 he was reelected, receiving the 
endorsement of three political parties, Re- 
publican, Democratic, and People’s. And in 
the same year 1895, Mr. Carlson was appoint- 
ed by Mayor Green and subsequently reap- 
pointed by Mayors Cooper and Johnson, as 
a member of the then board of public works. 
In 1908, Mr. Carlson was first elected as mayor. 

Here is what the Jamestown Journal said 
February 21, 1894, concerning Mr. Carlson 
when most of our public improvements were 
in the controversial stage: 

“The man who worked in and out of season, 
to whom a large share of the credit is due, is 
Samuel A. Carlson. His sledge-hammer argu- 
ments fell in all places at the right time 
and no one seemed to be able to stand against 
them. He was armed with an array of facts 
and figures and so well grounded in his posi- 
tion that it was impossible to shake him.” 

In reference to Mr. Carlson's connection 
with the early development of the electric 
plant, the following editorial appeared in the 
Morning News of April 16, 1895: 

“The people remember that it was through 
the efforts of Mr. Carlson as chairman of the 
lighting committee, that the work of extend- 
ing the municipal lighting plant, was brought 
about against powerful opposition.” 

As a further explanation in reference to 
the above comments, it should be stated that 
the municipal utility movement had its be- 
ginning immediately after the village of 
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Jamestown had been Incorporated as a city. 

The first steps were taken at a meeting of 
the Ethical Society, which held public meet- 
ings Sunday afternoons, at which a motion 
was introduced by Mr. Carlson and carried, 
to petition the city council to authorize the 
construction of a plant to light the business 
streets of the city. This resolution, however, 
was pigeonholed by the council at that time, 

Mr. M. George Martyn, s manufacturer and 
a frequent contributor to the press on local 
topics, gave vigorous support to this pro- 
posal. The board of aldermen, however, 
finally built the street lighting plant at a 
cost of $30,000. After this project had been 
successfully tried out Mr. Carlson, as stated 
above, was prevailed upon to become a can- 
didate for alderman on a platform calling 
for the expansion of the lighting plant at 
a cost of $32,000, for the purpose of selling 
electricity to the citizens, which was not 
authorized under the street lighting system, 
and also erecting a new municipal water 
plant and other improvements such as paving 
and sewers. Jamestown was the first city 
in the United States of America to supply 
electric service to the people. 

The conservative citizens were up in arms 
against Mr. Carlson. They said he was a 
“youthful inexperienced dreamer.” They 
called him a radical with visionary notions 
about the functions of government. They 
wrote letters to the newspapers denouncing 
his theories and asserted that he would lead 
the city government into financial bank- 
ruptcy by launching an intricate and com- 
plicated mechanism of electrical production 
as part of the city municipal administration. 

According to the city statistical reports of 
1955 during the past 42 years the total elec- 
tric current sold to consumers by the local 
electric powerplant brought in about $38 
million. Local consumers have paid about 
one-half the rate paid by consumers in cities 
supplied by privately owned plants, and this 
can be considered a saving to local consum- 
ers of $38 million during these 42 years— 
nearly a million dollars a year average. In 
addition, the city power plant has been ex- 
panded and paid for out of revenues and 
without taxing the citizens of Jamestown, 
its value at the present time representing 
many millions of dollars. Also, the board 
of public utilities has voluntarily contributed 
tax moneys to the city in excess of the 
amount which a private electric power com- 
pany would have contributed, although the 
courts of this State have held that any 
municipal plant supplying utility service 
at low rates thereby makes the equivalent of 
tax contributions, and in some years the 
board has paid dividends to consumers rang- 
ing from 10 to 20 percent, Allowance for 
depreciation is made each year. 

Many people talk about “creeping social- 
ism” overlook the fact that any public utility 
system must be a monopoly whether publicly 
or privately owned. - In Jamestown the aver- 
age home owner gets electric service for all 
household purposes for less than 15 cents a 
day, even after the 18-percent increase fixed 
by the public service commission a few years 
ago. We have free enterprise in all privately 
conducted business undertakings, but there 
can be no free enterprise in the field of pub- 
lic utilities, 

At Mr. Carlson's first election as mayor he 
had three prominent opponents, ex-Mayor 
O. F. Price, Prof. H. E. V. Porter, then presi- 
dent of tħe board of aldermen, and ex-Alder- 
man John C. Swanson, a contractor. In or- 
der to give the voters of three minority 
groups official representation in the city ad- 
ministration, he appointed ex-Mayor Price 
to the office of city treasurer, Prof. Porter 
of the office of chairman of civil service com- 
mission, and ex-Alderman Swanson to the 
office of inspector of paving and sewer con- 
struction. The politicians told him that he 
would never get anywhere by that kind of a 
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policy, but he continued to give minority 
representation on all appointive boards, 

Mr. Carlson has always favored control by 
the majority and fair representation to mi- 
norities in all legislative bodies. All yoters 
pay their share of taxes either directly or in- 
directly and minority groups are often more 
progressive in opinions than the majority. 

The leaders of the recent two presidential 
conventions praised independent voters. 
(Why should they not be officially represented 
in our Government branches? 

Mr. Carlson continued to be elected mayor 
for eleven 2-year terms and one 4-year 
term, the 4-year term being in compliance 
with a constitutional provision which was 

when the amended constitution 
went into effect providing that all mayors 
should be elected in the odd-numbered 
years, and which was intended to eliminate 
State and national politics from city elec- 
tions which had previously been held in the 
even-numbered years. This makes his may- 
oralty service 26 years. Later he was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Leon F. Roberts as a mem- 
ber of the board of public utilities and re- 
appointed to two additional terms by Mayor 
Stroth. In this connection it may be of in- 
terest to mention the fact that he also car- 
ried his city four times as candidate for 
Congress. 

Mr. Carlson was a candidate for mayor in 
14 elections. He was elected in 12 elections 
and defeated in 2 elections. His first defeat 
Was in 1927 when he was opposed by Alder- 
man Lars A. Larson but he was reelected at 
the end of Mr. Larson’s two-year term. 

Mr. Carlson's second defeat was in 1933 
when he was opposed by Leon A. Roberts, a 
reporter for the Jamestown Evening Journal. 
His supporters criticized Mr. Carlson because 
his appointees on the public utility board 
had accumulated about $1 million from the 
profits of the electric plant to provide for 
expansion of the plant. Mr. Roberts and 
his supporters held that the surplus money 
should be used to reduce taxes, while Mr. 
Carlson held that the board was already con- 
tributing large sums of money to the city 
and the board needed the surplus funds to 
expand the electric plant in order to give 
more people lower electric rates. However 
at the next election Mayor Roberts was de- 
feated and Mr. Carlson was reelected. 

One of the most important official actions 
ever taken by the board of public utilities 
was the purchase of the Niagra electric dis- 
tribution system in 1931. For a number of 
years there was litigation, confusion and a 
kind of rivalry that was costly and with no 
gain or benefit to either the city of the pri- 
vate company. Power lines were often 
tapped by alleged mistake. Both of the elec- 
tric authorities accused each other of taking 
power unlawfully from the other's lines. 
But it was not until Mr. Carlson had re- 
turned to office to continue his policies of 
complete municipal control after his first 
defeat in 1927 that the private company 
seemed inclined to negotiate regarding the 
sale of their distribution system in the com- 
munity. The company held out for a mil- 
lion dollar price for the transfer of its sys- 
tem in the Jamestown district. The com- 
pany finally consented to sell the entire sys- 
tem within the Jamestown territory for the 
sum of $750,000 as proposed by Karl Peter- 
son, The expansion of the plant from 1908 
to 1933 was engineered by the Klauder En- 
gineering Co. and Melvin O. Swanson. 
Robert H. Jackson, attorney for the com- 
pany, advised the acceptance of the board's 
offer, (he was not then Supreme Court Jus- 
tice). Attorney J. Russell n was 
then counsel for the board of public utilities. 

It should be stated that it was Frank O. 
Anderson, an industrialist, who played a lead- 
ing part in first making the municipal elec- 
tric plant a formidable competitor of the 
private electric system. In 1933 under Leon 
Roberts’ mayoralty administration, Clayton 
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O. Johnson was appointed superintendent 
of public utilities, succeeding Melvin Swan- 
son, and at the close of 1956 Merle W. Smed- 
berg was appointed to succeed Mr. Johnson 
who had retired. The first superintendent 
of the plant was the late Charles Sundquist; 
it was Ernest Cawcroft who drew the charter 
that gave the board the necessary expansion 
powers. 

The Jamestown Welfare Department, un- 
der the direction of Carroll M. Hall, has come 
to be recognized as the most efficiently con- 
ducted in the State of New York. 

It should be stated in this connection that 
when the electric plant was in complete 
control of the board of aldermen elected by 
partisan methods in the early days of the 
electric-plant operations there were only 
about 200 consumers and less than $50,000 
annual revenues, while during the period of 
nonpartisan administration the plant's list 
of consumers has reached 18,000, with an 
annual revenue of nearly $244 million up 
to the time of this writing. Artesian well 
water is supplied by the city at a rate of less 
than 2 cents for each 50-gallon barrel and 
at this writing the city is practically free 
from any tax-payable bonded debt, 


MR. CARL SONS RELIGIOUS VIEWS 


Mr. Carlson's religious viewpoints are based 
on the following passages from Holy Writ: 
Micah the prophet, said, “What does God 
require of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy and walk humbly with thy God?” The 
Great Master preached a doctrine of love, 
not hatred. He said, “Blessed are the peace- 

ers.” He said love your enemies, not 
hate them. He never blessed the warmakers 
yet we continue to conscript our sons for 
foreign battlefields. 


NEWSPAPER COMMENTS 


Post-Journal editorial, May 1, 1943: “Down 
through this long span of years, Sam Carlson 
has made a contribution to the life of James- 
town which entitles him to the deep respect 
of all our people, regardless of differences 
in community politics and policies. No one 
can question the fact that at all times he has 
sought with intense sincerity and downright 
honesty of purpose to serve his native town 
to the utmost of his ability, and that he has 
succeeded in accomplishing a great deal of 
lasting value is true beyond the shadow of 
doubt. In certain phases of city government 
he has pioneered movements which have 
eventually become recognized as of vital 
significance in local history. Especially is 
everlasting credit due him for his part in 
the establishment and the development of 
the electric light and water systems, which 
will always remain a monument to his civic 
leadership.” 

The Buffalo News said: “Samuel A. Carlson 
becomes a symbol of good government, the 
most reelected mayor in America.” 

Charles A. Beard wrote Mayor Carlson: 
“Your autobiography is a living document 
for the history of popular government.” 

On January 1, 1938 when Mayor Carlson re- 
tired from the mayoralty, the city council 
conferred upon him the unique title of 
mayor emeritus in recognition of his long 
service to the city of Jamestown. 

Referring to the purchase of the local 
Niagara power system by the city, the New 
York Times in commenting August 16, 1931, 
said, “The name of Samuel A. Carlson be- 
comes closely identified from the beginning 
with the developments of municipal electric- 
ity in Jamestown, and he is the man who 
gives the personal human interest to most 
of the governmental history of that city for 
a longer period than is covered by the average 
memory of the present generation.” 

Mr. Edward J. Meeman, noted editor of the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar published at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., sent Mr. Carlson the following 
letter October 22, 1956: 

“Dear Mr. CARLSON: I am very happy to 
have ‘Sam Carlson's Own Story.’ 


April 3 

“It is a great story—one of America’s best 
stories, one of the world’s best stories. 

“It is inspiring. 

“All good to you.” 

Those who wish further information re- 
garding Mr. Carlson’s public record can se- 
cure this at the James Prendergast Free Li- 
brary where his numerous scrapbooks have 
been filed. 


If We Cut Arms Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, faced as 
we are with the largest budget in history, 
the following article by Sylvia F. Porter, 
which appeared in the New York Post of 
April 1, 1957, will be of interest to our 
colleagues: 

Ir We Cur Arms BUDGET 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

Now that budget cutting is becoming al- 
most as popular a pastime in Washington as 
throat cutting, let’s really dream a moment. 

Let’s imagine that we found it possible 
and feasible to slash defense spending 
across the board by a full 50 percent—to 
reduce the arms budget from today's $44 
billion a year level to $22 billion. 

What could this mean to us, as individuals 
and a nation? 

Either it could mean a shuddering depres- 
sion, bringing financial disaster to millions 
and fanning out all over the free world; 

Or after a carefully managed transition 
from a cold war to a peactime economy, it 
could mean the beginning of a golden era in 
which living standards would rise to the 
highest levels ever. 

Whether it would mean the first or second 
would depend on how skillfully we prepared 
in advance for the arms cut, what positive 
actions the Government took at once to ease 
the transition, how much the depression 
fear itself was kept under control. 

Actually, I’m not dreaming nearly as much 
as you might think. 

A Senate subcommittee this month has 
been holding hearings on precisely this— 
the possible impact of an across-the-board 
cut in arms spending—and some of the Na- 
tion’s top authorities, including Reserve 
Board Chairman Martin, have testified in ut- 
most seriousness on the necessity for major 
Government action to avert a slump follow- 
ing an arms slash. À 

In highly informed quarters in Washing- 
ton and abroad, the belief is growing that 
the Middle East and East Europe crises may 
speed progress on disarmament just because 
they have pointed up so sharply the reluc- 
tance of powerful nations to risk general 
war. 

Assume it then. Assume a defense spend- 
ing cut totaling 50 percent starting against 
today’s not too exuberant business back- 
ground. Assume that the cuts are spread 
over the next 4 years. 

What if we aren't prepared to cushion the 
impact? 

Some of our key industries deeply involved 
in military work would be brutally hit. Job- 
lessness would skyrocket. In the words of 
the Reserve Board, “Uncertainty throughout 
our economy could lead to cumulative reper- 
cussions beyond the industries directly af- 
fected by the military cutbacks.” What's 
more, while the economy came through the 
1947 and 1954 arms spending cuts pretty well, 
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Torces were helping then that aren’t helping 


To quote another authority, Columbia Uni- 
Versity’s Dr. Emile Benoit, writing in this 
Month’s Michigan Business Review, “Any 
defense cuts from here on out will have im- 
Mediate deflationary effects, unless offset im- 


Bluntly, then, arms cuts could bring on 
& sharp slump—unless we plan now to fill 
the gap immediately and completely. 

What should we be planning then? Here 
are some key proposals from highest sources: 

(1) Immediate moves to channel every 
dollar saved on arms spending into the hands 
of other spenders—and that means moves 
at once. 

Tax cuts for individuals and corporations 
Would be in order to provide a basis for ris- 
ing spending by private sources or goods and 
Services—and there should be no payments 
On the public debt during the period of eco- 
nomic recovery fram the shock of the budget 


Public works in general would be justified. 

(2) Strengthened and broadened systems 
ot jobless insurance and veterans’ benefits 
and new programs to retrain and relocate 
Workers laid off from armaments jobs. 

(3) Bold policies to give special assistance 
to specific areas and industries—for in- 
Stance, special loans for reconversion of 
Plants. 

(4) Broad plans to develop and promote 
tor civilian use inventions and products dis- 
Covered through military research. 

The fundamental point is we can’t rely 
On the economy to make up for the arms 
Cuts spontaneously. We can get through 
the transition and into the new era but the 
Reserve Board's words must be heeded: 

“It is of the utmost importance that the 
Government be prepared to act quickly to 
Meet any developments and that this deter- 
Mination be generally understood. It will be 
Perilous if we ignore this warning. 


The Importance of Action by the 85th 
Congress To Assist Small and Inde- 
pendent Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much said about relief to small 
business during the past few months and 
Many efforts by various “executive 
branches of Government haye been made 
to assist this vitally important segment 
of the American economy. Perhaps the 
Major move to bring real aid and not 
Just conversation is the introduction of 
Several bills, including my own (H. R. 
5986), which would bring about meth- 
Ods of tax relief to small businesses with 
taxable incomes under $150,000 a year by 
reser ia i of the Internal Revenue 

e. 


Small-business concerns today, and 
ere are over 4 million in the United 
States, face a future that is neither 
bright nor conducive to the expansion 
of this traditionally independent and 
important part of the Nation's great 
ckbone of manufacturing and service 
trades. It is imperative that such con- 
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ditions should be improved through the 
efforts of the 85th Congress. 

In the bill that I have introduced re- 
vision of existing laws would be made to 
provide for the growth, expansion, and 
modernization of independent business 
enterprises engaged in trade or com- 
merce. This would be achieved by meth- 
ods of tax computation that would bring 
them nearer to a par with larger corpo- 
rations when endeavoring to utilize 
capital assets to finance operational and 
expansion borrowings. Participation of 
family-sized farms and agricultural in- 
terests is also provided in the proposals 
of my bill. 

The most logical and practical method 
of immediate relief for the widest seg- 
ment of small business is through tax 
relief. In only this way can we strike 
at the heart of the problem of the many 
small-business men of the Nation. They 
must have direct tax relief that will 
overcome the fluctuations of income and 
resultant onerous burdens imposed by 
present Federal taxes. 

The table of exemptions proposed in 
my bill allows for certain expenditures 
to be treated as not chargeable to the 
capital account within certain limits. 
Allowable expenditures would include 
construction, erection, installation, im- 
provement, or aquisition of any facility, 
land, building, machinery, or equipment 
used in the business. 

The following table explains limita- 
tions of these deductions: 

If taxable income is: The limit is: 

Not over 810,000. 50 percent of taxable 

income. 
Over $10,000 but not $5,000, plus 40 per- 
over $25,000. cent of excess of 
taxable income over 

$10,000, 
Over $25,000 but not $11,000; plus 30 per- 
over $50,000. cent of excess of 
taxable income over 


$25,000. 
Over $50,000 but not $18,500, plus 20 per- 
over $100,000. cent of excess over 
$50,000. 
Over $100,000 but not $28,500, plus 10 per- 
over $150,000. cent of excess over 
$100,000. 


The expenditures so treated shall be 
allowed as a deduction. 

Other sections of the bill would allow 
for further election on the part of the 
taxpayer in filing returns and provide 
incentive for the investment of private 
capital in small business. 

It is most demanding on this 85th 
Congress that concrete action to relieve 
the distress of the small-business man 
be taken. I urge such action both in 
the committee and on the floor of the 
House. 3 


An Overstuffed Mattress Proves Budget 
Cuts Not Futile 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 


asked that two editorials appearing re- 
cently in newspapers of the First Dis- 
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trict of Florida be included in the Rec- 
orp because of the good thinking and 
constructive approach they have taken 
to the problem we face in reducing the 
national budget and also because of 
the appropriate suggestion made by the 
combination of their titles. The Tampa 
Morning Tribune has headlined its edi- 
torial “An Overstuffed Mattress” and the 
St. Petersburg Independent title is “Bud- 
get Cuts Not Futile.” Their combina- 
tion as “An Overstuffed Mattress Proves 
Budget Cuts Not Futile” carries out 
what I believe to be the attitude of the» 
American public. I ask inclusion of 
these two editorials that such a point 
may be brought to the attention of the 
Members of the House and to indicate 
the general opinion of the majority of 
people in the first district whom it is 
my honor to represent. 
The editorials follow: 
[From the Tampa Morning Tribune of 
Friday, March 29, 1957] 
An OVERSTUFFED MATTRESS 


We can't blame President Eisenhower for 
losing his press conference poise when a 
reporter asked whether, to help cut the na- 
tional budget, he'd be willing to “do without 
that pair of helicopters that have been pro- 
posed for getting you to the golf course a 
little faster than you can do it in a car.” 

The question carried an unfair implication, 
since Mr. Eisenhower's political critics have 
made so much of his golf playing. And the 
fact is that the announced purpose of the 
helicopters is to enable the President to save 
time in getting from the White House to 
the From the airport he may head 
tor Augusta and golf, or he may fly some- 
where else on important official business. 

Few Americans, we think, would object 
to the expenditure of $120,000, plus upkeep, 
for helicopters which would save the Presi- 
dent both time and nerve strain. 

But the fact that the question was asked 
at all indicates the new national emphasis 
on economy in government. 

Public outcries against excessive Federal 
spending began to be heard after President 
Eisenhower submitted to Congress the 1958 
fiscal budget calling for an expenditure of 
$71.8 billion, or about $3 billion more than 
for the current year. 

Senators and Representatives reported a 
surprising volume of cut-that-budget let- 
ters from the home folks. Almost overnight, 
the wallflower economy became the Perle 
Mesta, of Washington. Everybody wanted to 
go to her party. The House fell under her 
spell and began flailing away at departmental 
appropriations, knocking off $5 million here, 
$80 million there, $115 million somewhere 
else—enough, all told, to mount up toward 
a billion. 

For the first time in years, we suspect, 
newsmen actually sat down with the 1,249- 
page budget and began peering at details 
of its proposed expenditures. Virginia's Sen- 
ator Brap, whose yearly call for a reduced 
budget made about as much impression as 
Groundhog Day, found himself speaking 
now to an attentive Nation. 

The average citizen finds it almost im- 
possible to come to grips with a $71.8-billion 
budget. It’s like trying to carry a feather 
mattress: the thing is too big and formless 
to get a firm handhold on. 

But when that tremendous total is broken 
down into its component parts, a man be- 
gins to understand why Government spend- 
ing is so high. And to get mad about it. 

He learns, for example, that 3 out of every 
4 existing Federal agencies propose to spend 
more money next year—that their demands, 
altogether, are up 36 percent over 1054. 

He reads (in an analysis by the Knight 
newspapers) that his tax money is going for 
such items as $300,000 to buy ammunition 
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and trophies for civilian rifle clubs; $105,000 
for a Department of Commerce agency to 
decide what official information ought to be 
withheld from the public; $2,683,000 to bring 
in and supervise Mexican farmworkers for 
the benefit of commercial farmers; $42 mil- 
lion to cover losses on strategic minerals the 
Government buys high and sells low; $1 mil- 
lion (double the present figure) to pay travel 
costs for Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrators; $41,850,000 for air condition- 
ing Federal buildings. 

It is an axiom in Government that old 
bureaus never die—they grow on and on. 
Senator Brrp pointed out to the Senate a 
@lassic example of this the other day. The 
current budget carried an item of $150,000 
for something called the President's Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond High School, which 
‘was supposed to turn in a report and (pre- 
sumably) bow out this year. But, lo and be- 
hold, the new budget proposes an additional 
$300,000 for the Committee to complete its 
report, another $650,000 for grants and sub- 
sidies, and a further appropriation of 62 
million “to implement recommendations of 
the Committee.” All this from a $150,000 
survey, still uncompleted. 

These are some of the feathers that go 
into the budget mattress, It makes a cozy 
bed for an army of bureaucrats and assorted 
special interests, but it is gradually breaking 
the taxpayers’ back. 

We don't begrudge President Eisenhower 
his helicopters. But we think the Nation 
has a right to expect him to show greater 
concern than he has to date about the many 
Federal expenditures in the new budget 
which have far less justification. 


i Bupcer Curs Nor FUTILE 


President Eisenhower's rather testy attack 
on congressional efforts to cut his record 
$71.8 billion peacetime budget would be more 
understandable if both he and Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey had not invited Congress 
to take such action. 

In his press conference this week, the 
President said it is futile to talk about major 
cuts in the budget if the United States is to 
maintain its position in the world and pro- 
vide its citizens with programs agreed to be 


necessary. 

In the past both the President and Secre- 
tary Humphrey have agreed that the present 
level of Government spending is too high; 
that it should be reduced. Further, the 
President has said that if Congress can find 
places where the budget can be cut without 

essential services it should proceed 
to do so. Indeed, even this week he agreed 
that it would be possible to “save money here 
and there, and I am all for it to the last dol- 
Jar bill.” 

What he seemed to fear, however, is that 
Congress might cut his budget by billions 
instead of millions. He insisted that such 
items as defense, atomic energy, foreign aid 
couldn't be slashed without disastrous re- 
sults, and that substantial cuts in domestic 
programs would cripple such activities as 
veterans benefits, farm aid, and school con- 
struction, 

Indeed, he said, no major reductions could 
be achieved unless Congressmen who are 
talking economy want to eliminate the 
great number of public works projects they 
have authorized for political purposes. 

However, it might occur to many Ameri- 
cans that public works programs—political 
or nonpolitical—are as essential to the wel- 
Jare of this country as those achieved in 
foreign countries with the help of American 
aid. 

We are not convinced that the sacrifice of 
all public works programs is the only means 
of reducing the present staggering budget. 

We are not convinced that there is not a 
lot of nonessential spending in every de- 
partment and agency of the Federal Gov- 
erment—including such sacred cows as de- 
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fense, foreign aid, atomic energy, as well as 
our vast domestic program. 

We don't believe that the answer lies in 
making crippling reductions in any single 
Government service, but in the elimination 
of nonessential spending in every depart- 
ment from the top to the bottom. If Con- 
gress in its drive toward economy can 
achieve that end, major reduction in the 
budget will be achieved without disaster to 
anyone. 


The Inter-American Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
prominent Latin American newspaper, 
Diario Las Americas, published in the 
State of Florida, appeared a report I 
have prepared on the Inter-American 
Highway. ‘This important link between 
the Nations of Central America and the 
United States is of vital interest to this 
Congress and the Nation. For this 
reason I ask inclusion of the article at 
this time and urge greater understand- 
ing between our nations through such 
great cooperative projects as this high- 
way that is now nearing completion. 
[From the Miami Springs, Fla., Diario Las 

Americas of March 10, 1957] 
THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
(By Congressman WILLIAM C. CRAMER) 

More than any shouted platitude quiet 
strokes of a few pens on final construction 
contracts will demonstrate to the world the 
ability of neighboring nations to achieve a 
common goal—peacefully and with complete 
respect of each other. 

What is, perhaps, the world's greatest proj- 
ect to be conceived and jointly programed 
by several nations, the Inter-American High- 
way, will by next April reach final stages. 
By the pen, final contracts for the few re- 
maining miles of work will be signed. This 
$,200-mile link from the southern border of 
the United States through Central America 
to the Panama Canal soon will be as great a 
bond of friendship and commerce as the 
world has ever seen. 

As a member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, it 
has been my privilege to play a part in this 
work that was originally conceived in 1924. 
I have inspected the entire route of the high- 
way and was impressed with the great en- 
gineering skill that has been demonstrated 
in overcoming what would seem to be impos- 
sible terrain. I have talked to the people 
responsible for the program in each of the 
nations of Central America and know the 
sincere desire to provide a pathway of com- 
merce and friendship. Above all, I have been 
impressed that the program has been one of 
complete cooperation and united effort in 
providing the manpower, brains, and funds to 
do the job at hand. The people of Central 
America showed unusual skill and determi- 
nation in this effort. 

The highway today has reached the final 
stages. 

Mexico has completed all portions of the 
road and is busy paving an additional 548 
miles. 

Guatemala will open to controlled traffic 
by July of this year the 25 mile strip, pre- 
viously impassable, to add another link in 
the chain, 
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Honduras continues to improve its portion 
of the highway. 

Of the 140 miles of incomplete road in 
Costa Rica, 100 miles of construction is now 
underway, and the remaining 40 will be con- 
tracted for in 30 days. 

On March 15, Panama will open bids on 
the final 15-mile strip that will complete con- 
struction programing. 

These are the up-to-date facts of the Inter- 
American Highway—a project exclusive of 
Mexico’s contribution, nearly one-half of the 
route, costing approximately $191 million. 

There is much more to the highway than 
just the dollars and cents of construction and 
a hard-working team of engineers and 
workers. This primary means of travel will 
make each of our countries a little stronger 
will strengthen the bonds that have held us 
together over the years as friendly nations. 
It is the means by which each nation can 
and will encourage the neighborly contacts 
and mutual understanding that brings true 
friendship. 


Those of us who have made exhaustive 
study of the highway know it will establish 
& greater and stronger economy in the na- 
tions that it traverses. Mutual accessibility 
of marked areas beyond the borders of each 
nation will expand trade relations and en- 
large opportunities for free trade in new 
areas. Strong cultural and spiritual ties will 
extend from one end of the road to the other. 
The North American tourist now spends an- 
nually a billion dollars in the Caribbean 
area, and with the completion of the high- 
way I confidently predict this expenditure 
will be far surpassed and this gateway to the 
Latin Americas will be a most popular desti- 
nation of hundreds of thousands of my fel- 
low citizens. 

The Congress of the United States, repre- 
senting the people of this Nation, is proud 
of the part it is taking in completion of this 
great project. We are even more proud of 
the fact that this international effort has 
been a friendly cooperative program of ac- 
complishment between peaceful nations and 
that today we are near our goal. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, S: 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ord the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a very 
thoughtful statement on the overall 
housing program which was made before 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
on Wednesday, March 27, by Jerry 
Bialac, president of Rental Development 
Corporation of America. Mr. Bialac isa 
highly capable young man who has had 
an active and successful participation in 
housing projects and programs of vari- 
ous kinds. I feel that his views would 
be of interest to.all Members of Congress 
and to the public. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JERRY BIALAC, PRESIDENT, 
RENTAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, MARCH 27, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

Mittee, again I am indebted to this com- 

mittee for the opportunity of expressing my 

ideas and recommendations on this {mpor- 
tant legislation. Today marks my third ap- 

Pearance before you as a private citizen, and 

I know that although I represent no group 

or pressure lobby, my testimony will be as 

Carefully considered as any that has been 

presented before you, for on each of my past 

appearances you have seen fit to incorporate 

a number of my recommendations into leg- 

islation. 

To review my background briefly, my fa- 
ther, Samuel G. Bialac, and I are engaged in 
the planning, development, building, and op- 
eration of low-medium cost apartments. 
My father has been in the building business 
for some 17 years and I joined him after 
leaving the Air Corps in 1945, During this 
time we have built thousands of FHA homes 
and apartments in the southwest United 
States. At the present time we haye com- 
pleted and are operating a 608 project in 
Los Angeles of 795 1- and 2-bedroom apart- 
ments; a 207 project in Phoenix, Ariz., con- 
sisting of 523 1- and 2-bedroom apartments, 
a park swimming pool and shopping center; 
and we are starting a 207 project in San 
Diego, Calif., of 735 badly needed apartments 
With shopping facilities. 

San Diego is the most critical housing 
shortage area in the United States today. 
Our project will be approximately 3 minutes 
from the new Atlas missile plant which is 
now under construction, and which I un- 
derstand will employ some 17,000 persons. 
The FHA in San Diego, under the able Mrs, 
Fay Hartman, has cooperated with us 100 
Percent to get this needed housing started. 
We also have in the planning stage section 
207 projects for the Los Angeles and Denver, 
Colorado areas. 

We have recently attempted to secure con- 
tracts for various Capehart military-housing 
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construction and with Senator CAPEHART'S 
help I have had conferences with the heads 
of military housing in the Pentagon for the 
purpose of discussing certain inadequacies of 
the law. It is with this experience that I 
offer the following comments and sugges- 
tions. I 

Section 207 of the National Housing Act 
provides the only low-rental housing pro- 
gram to the general public. Its provisions 
for rental control are in line with the pres- 
ent effort’ to stave off inflation, and is the 
only way permanent and pleasant surround- 
ings may be rented at a reasonable rate in 
such rental-starved areas as, for example, 
San Diego. The inability to acquire such 
rentals will keep many engineers, scientists, 
and workers from jobs in plants like the 
CONVAIR Atlas missile plant—and serious-, 
ly hamper the Nation's defense as well as the 
economy of our country. In the past, the 
rate of production of rental units under 
this act has ridden on the roller-coaster 
cycle of the whimsical mortgage market and 
the incentives—or lack of them—in the 
various housing bills; Therefore: 

1. To even out the mortgage market and 
level production rate of apartments so there 
will not be too many or too few apartments 
available, but the right amount to keep a 
small, eyen vacancy factor which will make 
competition and keep the services and 
Maintenance top quality, as well as force 
conventional apartments to a more realistic 
rental ceiling, it is recommended 

(a) That the Federal Reserve System re- 
quire member banks to keep a minimum 
and maximum portion of their portfolios in 
Government-insured housing. i 

(b) FNMA, which has recently announced 


that it will take prior commitments on sec- . 


tion 207's, has taken a step in the right direc- 
tion, but teeth must be inserted. They must 
put their prices more realistically in line 
and keep them on a permanent basis to bal- 
ance the market in times of need. A ware- 
housing provision will keep the mortgages 
until a better market is available and 
FNMA will have to pick up only a small 
fraction of them. ; 

(c) No more raises in interest rates. This 
is Inflationary and in the long run will help 
no one. »Builiders will argue that it will 
loosen the market. It is not so; if the money 
is available for construction it will come 
forth. The builders do not pay this increase; 
it is tacked onto the price of the house or 
the rental of the apartments. Many build- 
ers presently building under the old rate will 
find themselves with absolutely no market 
for their mortgage paper at the lower rate, 
and those competing for the money who are 
not in the housing business will have to raise 
thelr offer rates, and consequently their 
prices; and the builders will have to pay 
more for materials, hence the vicious circle. 

In the long run it will not help the banks; 
all the paper they hold at lower interest rates 
would depreciate greatly, should they have 
to cash in some of that paper, 

2. Many builders are shying away from 
207's because of the cost certification. This 
in effect says the FHA estimates the cost of 
the building will be X dollars; if you are an 
average builder you will come out with a 90- 
percent loan but if you are an efficient and 
experienced builder you must give back your 
savings. This destroys initiative and dis- 
courages enterprise. I do not recommend the 
abolishment of cost certification but I do 


recommend that it be modified to read 100 
percent of costs instead of 90 percent of costs, 
In this way no windfall could be realized but 
it would encourage the good and efficient 
builders to participate in this program. 

Title 8 of the National Housing Act, com- 
monly referred to as the Capehart Act, is an 
act which basically is the right answer to 
military housing, but in its present form, and 
with its administration depending upon so 
many branches, subbranches, military arms, 
area engineer branches, and base command- 
ers, that by the time the finished plan 18 
back and ready to bid it is so elaborate, ex- - 
pensive, nonfunctional, expensive to main- 
tain, and expensive to live in, that it has 
lost its identity as its original purpose, to 
have pleasant, inexpensive, and convenient 
quarters for families of the armed services 
personnel. 

The reason and cure for these charges will 
be explained in the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. As a result of the overplanning of these 
units builders have been afraid to bid freely, 
as the cost of construction is so close to the 
legal limit allowed by the law and, in some 
cases more, and the elaborate plans and spec- 
ifications make biding too much of a risk. 
Also, the huge loans and financing costs cut 
further into their profits, 

Recommended: 

(A) Plans should be standardized for all 
branches of the service and it should then_ 
be the duty of the architects who are chosen ` 
to adapt these plans to local climatic and 
architectural styles from the same standard 
floor plan; and engineer these plans to the 
local terrain. 

(a) Base commanders who are now al- 
lowed too much leeway in the planning of 
the projects would then only specify the 
number and types of units needed by the 
base, and approved by higher authority. 
This would eliminate much of the extrava- 
gance and waste now showing up in the 
plans. In their natural effort to get the best 
for their men and the finest for their post, 
the taxpayer is often forgotten, and, of all 
times, now is the time to cut. 

(b) The greatest problem faced by mili- 
tary families moving from post to post is 
that drapes and curtains practically never 
fit the new windows, and they have to either 
throw them away and get new ones or leave 
the windows bare or ill-fitted. The furniture 
too often doesn't fit because of different size 
rooms and varied wall space caused by dif- 
ferent placement of windows and doors. In 
these cases, unless the military family is 
ready to go to great expense, no matter how 
elaborate the quarters are, the living is sub- 
level. Duplication and monotony of design 
can be overcome by the correct use of colors, 
exterior design, and site planning. 

(c) Standardization of plans could achieve 
many savings in construction and future 
maintenance. Bearing walls could be so. 
placed that standard sizes of lumber could be 
utilized with no waste, cabinets and doors 
of standard sizes and in available quantities 
could be specified. Too often custom-made 
cabinets and items in short production are 
required. 

(d) Architects should be chosen for their 
experience and ability in this field. Many 
architects are more eager to achieve an 
artistic monument than a costwise, pleasant 
functional project. 
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2. Another of the shortcomings of military 
housing is the maintenance which is going 
to be way out of proportion in the plans 
that I have seen. Standardization of certain 
features will cure much of that, but it is 
recommended that: 

(a) More multifamily units be built. 

1. Because of their concentration, common 
walls, centralization of utilities, switchboxes 
and meters, hallways, sidewalks, garages, etc., 
multifamily units are easier to maintain. 
They are far cheaper per unit to build and 
their land cost is far less per unit. Multi- 
family units properly planned with parks, 
playground, and swimming pool, can be far 
easier and pleasanter living for the military 
family that moves frequently. Many items 
of maintenance that must be done by fam- 
ilies themselves in their limited time—mow- 
ing the lawn in single-family houses could 
be eliminated because of the concentration 
and land coverage in multifamily units. Too 
often the wife must do these manual chores 
because of duty by the husband. 

3. There are other items which can be cor- 
rected which will make this act as workable 
and as beneficial as it can be. 

Recommended: 

(A) That all Capehart projects be halted 
temporarily and a committee formed of 
builders, architects, land planners, engineers, 
military to study the problems and recom- 
mend a procedure to regulate further con- 
struction. 

In these times of high Government spend- 
ing there is one obvious duplication of effort 
which, if corrected, would not only cut costs 
but would make more efficient the Job both 
agencies are striving to do. I speak of the 


VA Appraisal and Examination Departments. 


It would be highly advisable to— 

1. Dissolve the VA Appraisal and Examina- 
tion Departments and transfer such person- 
nel as architectural building inspectors, un- 
derwriters, planners, etc., to the various FHA 
offices. 


2. Provide a new program under FHA to 
include all the benefits that the GI would get 
under the present VA regulations. This 
would not interfere with other VA activities 
and the GI would still get his certificate of 
eligibility from the VA. 

3. The increase in trained personnel in 
FHA would enable that agency to take on the 
added traffic and even to process their regular 
cases better—because there would be no 
cross-purposes. This too would eliminate 
competition with each other in the mortgage 
market and standardize such things as in- 
terest rates, regulations, and building stand- 
ards, 

When I appeared before this committee in 
1954 I suggested that, because of the huge 
growth of the construction industry—which 
is the Nation's largest industry—and I in- 
cluded home building, school, and defense 
plant construction, road building, commer- 
cial construction, and many other phases, a 
Department of Housing and Construction be 
created, and that this department be headed 
at a Cabinet level by a Secretary of Housing 
and Construction. 

I suggested further that the Housing and 
Home Administrator, Mr. Albert Cole, should 
be that man. The events of the past few 
years: the multi-billion-dollar-road bill, ever- 
expanding school, home, and factory con- 
struction have increased that need a thou- 
sandfold. The capable and efficient way in 
which Mr. Cole has administered his com- 
plex Agency prove beyond any doubt his 
ability and specialized knowledge, needed to 
“handle this post. 

I urge this committee to use its great in- 
fluence for this purpose; ta fill a gap in our 
governmental administration which is so im- 
portant to our economy, defense, education, 
and welfare. 

Thank you. 
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Cutting High Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article of 
mine which was published in the Farm 
Journal of April 1957. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HELP Us Cur THESE Hon TAXES 
(By Senator Harry F. BYRD) 


I've been in the United States Senate 24 
years. I've survived the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, and the present deal. But the budget 
that this administration has just sent to 
Congress is by far the most dangerous that 
I've ever seen. 

I have three good reasons for saying that: 

1. This country is mortgaged to the hilt 
at this moment. 

The $275 billion Federal debt—that you 
and I owe—equals the full assessed value 
of all the land, all the buildings, all the 
mines, all the machinery, all the factories, 
all the livestock, everything of tangible 
value—in the United States. 

In addition we have another $250 billion 
of contingent liabilities. These are obliga- 
tions which you and I have guaranteed in 
case they materialize such as $40 billion 
worth of possible losses on Federal housing. 

Local taxes—the kind levied by 48 States, 
3,000 counties, 16,000 towns and cities, 17,000 
townships and 79,000 school districts—come 
to $25 billion, and are headed higher. (Local 
taxes are about 25 percent of the total.) 

Thirty-three cents out of every dollar that 
the people of the United States earn now 
goes for taxes of some kind. 

We owe so much money that it takes 10 
percent of our taxes just to pay the interest. 

There's a limit beyond which even a coun- 
try as great and rich as ours cannot go. I 
think we've reached it. 

2. In the face of all this, the President has 
sent Congress the biggest peacetime budget 
in history. 

The budget is $3 billion bigger than last 
year, which in itself was a record-breaker. 
And this $3 billion doesn't include another 
$2 billion set aside as a special fund for the 
new national highway program. 

Many people assume that the size of this 
budget is accounted for largely by military 
needs. Actually it calls for spending $2 bil- 
lion less than in fiscal 1954 on the military, 
but asks for about $7 billion more in do- 
mestic, civilian expenditures. 

This 1958 budget asks for 13 new State 
ald programs. That would make 73 in all. 

This represents a change in policy—a 
change from a policy of frugality in Govern- 
ment on the part of this administration to 
a policy of big Government with power con- 
centrated in Washington. 

If continued, it means that both political 
parties are pledged to big Government and 
big spending. Whom does that leave to be 
the watchdog for the people? 

3. I believe that taxes are so burdensome 
that if continued at present and proposed 
levels they will lead to serious consequences: 

They will take the money this Nation’s 
economy needs for growth to provide jobs 
and markets for farm goods. 
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They will cause a downturn in business 
and in personal incomes, which in turn will 
reduce the tax intake. 

They will unleash a tremendous inflation- 

force. 

Look what has happened since 1940. By 
1952 your dollar, yes, your dollar, had lost 48 
cents of its value. When President Eisen- 
hower—newly elected on economy promises— 
cut $9 billion from the proposed Truman 
budget, this stabilized the dollar. But under 
last year’s record budget, another two cents 
of the dollar's value was lost. The new 
budget would chip off more. 

The loss of half the purchasing power of 
its money should be a serious warning to 
any nation. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there is 
nothing on earth more important than to 
preserve the fiscal integrity of the United 
States of America and the freedoms upon 
which our Republic is founded. 

Public debt is not like private debt. If 
private debt is not paid off, it can be ended 
by bankruptcy proceedings, and maybe not 
too many people are hurt. But if public debt 
is not paid off—and paid off with taxes—the 
end can only be disastrous inflation or repu- 
diation. Either would destroy our form of 
government. 

If we become insolvent, we cannot even 
defend ourselves militarily, nor can we pre- 
serve our freedom. 

“But we have an emergency need for 
schools and roads and more health services,” 
some argue. 

I admit that it seems so. Some may think 
that a good case can be made for the 13 new 
State aid programs asked for in this budget. 
They come to only $100 million the first 
year—but like foreign aid expenditures, these 
would grow and grow. — 

The original Marshall plan was set up for 
$15 billion and had a time limit of 4 years. 
Since then we have spent $40 billion more in 
foreign aid. And today Congress has been 
asked to open up vast new spending in the 
Middle East. 

It is an interesting fact, I think, that the 
debt of the United States is 214 times as great 
as the combined debt of 12 European nations 
that we have been helping. They have a 
smaller per-person debt than we have, but 
we're still contributing to them. 

We need to drive home the point that the 
Federal Government does not have a magic, 
ever-flowing spring from which gushes “Fed- 
eral aid for States.” This money must first 
come from the States and communities them- 
selves in taxes. 

And only some of it ever gets back. 
Washington takes out a slice for administra- 
tion—and then tells you how to use the 
part it sends back. This weakens the ability 
and freedom of States and communities to 
help themselves. R 

Certainly, it is difficult to oppose specific 
money-spending proposals. But the point 
is—we must stop somewhere. We must deal 
in principles. As an individual family, you 
can’t do all the things you want, or need to 
do, and still stay out of court or the poor- 
house. 

Naturally, I favor spending whatever it 
takes for an adequate Military Establish- 
ment. 

But I maintain that we can cut $5 billion 
off our Federal budget without any real 
harm, > 

I personally will advocate that the Presi- 
dent send.a special message to Congress ask- 
ing that the tax-saving Hoover Commission 
recommendations be adopted. 

I will urge that President Eisenhower sug- 
gest cuts in this budget, Just as he did when 
he cut $9 billion from the Truman budget 
when he came into office, and not just pass 
the buck to Congress with a pious hope that 
it can do something. 
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I will urge that we eliminate some of these 
new expenses, such as the 13 new aids to the 
States. 

It might be necessary to end up cutting 
the budget by a flat percentage across the 
board. It is an almost impossible task to 
cut Item by item in the 1,165-page budget. 

Actually, we should be reducing the pub- 
lic debt at this time, not increasing it. If 
we can't balance the Federal budget and re- 
duce the debt in peacetime and with better 
than normal prosperity, when can it be 
done? 

There is one principle that we must always 
preserve if our democracy is to survive: “It 
is the duty of the people to support the 
Government and not the Government to 
support the people.” 

Say what you will, we can’t afford to pay 
Out a third of our income for taxes. 


Welfare of Farmers and Ranchers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY — 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of a 
statement made before the Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Production, Market- 
ing, and Stabilization of Prices, of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
by one of America's great farm-machin- 
ery producers, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

Senators will find that this statement 
strongly reinforces the position of the 
junior Senator from Minnesota that ag- 
ricultural credit in the great farming 
areas in the West, particularly those 
areas which have been stricken by years 
of drought, has become almost non- 
existent. 

This statement is made by a distin- 
guished representative of the Minneap- 
olis-Moline Co., one of the largest farm- 
implement manufacturers in the Nation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY WILLIAM W. LUNDELL, DIRECTOR 
or PUBLIC RELATIONS, MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
Co., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

To the Honorable Members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Production, Mar- 
keting, and Stabilization of Prices, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the United States Senate: 

Mr. Chairman, may I first thank you and 
the members of this committee for giving us 
this opportunity to indicate our deep inter- 
est in the welfare of our farmers and 
ranchers. 

I have been asked by Mr. Henry S. Reddig. 
the president of our company, Minneapolis- 
Moline, to bring you his warm greetings, He 
bas asked me to communicate to you our 
company's interest in and support of the 
legislation you are considering. 

In an age when America concerns itself 
With the salvation of over half the world, 
we contend it is about time for the American 
farmer to be reestablished in his rightful 
role as a first class American, The first re- 
sponsibility of our Government must be to 
our citizens. And when one group or seg- 
ment of Americans has fallen into a period 
Of depression, our Government should help 
them find the means to help themselves. 
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We of Minneapolis-Moline commend the 
Senators who have introduced this legisla- 
tion for their foresight, for their understand- 
ing of the needs of the farmers and ranchers 
and for their willingness to rise above the 
cold and abstract imitations of some theo- 
retical economic philosophy to deal with the 
concrete human needs of our day. 

I believe, gentlemen, that we all agree 
there is no more sound investment we can 
make than the investment we make in our 
farmers and -ranchers as individuals. 

The need to discuss funds for such in- 
vestment arises from the fact, all too eyi- 
dent in the past months, that there is both 
a tight-money situation and that some local 
country bankers have extended credit—in 
the disaster areas in particular—to the limit 
of their resources, 

Now it is obvious that one of the greatest 
needs in the drought-stricken areas is the 
availability of quick and reasonable financ- 
ing plans, In most of these areas, one mat- 
ter requiring action is this: Funds are needed 
immediately for sinking irrigation wells and 
for installing irrigation equipment. These 
projects are soundly conceived and properly 
Planned in the different States. 

The company I represent—Minneapolis- 
Moline—has a deep interest in our farmers, 
Our research facilities are devoted to de- 
signing machines to help the farmer and 
the rancher make his crop with the least 
labor and at the lowest cost, But to make 
his crop he must have machinery, And to 
have machinery, he must have funds. 

If the Congress can expedite the furnish- 
ing of adequate funds at a reasonable rate 
quickly to those having good credit before 
another crop season passes, it will warrant 
the thanks of all the people of America, 

With action such as we of Minneapolis- 
Moline hope you will take with the greatest 
of dispatch, our ranchers and farmers in the 
drought-stricken disaster areas can once 
again become self-supporting—as they have 
been for a hundred years—except for the 
past half dozen drought years. 

There is much talk about fickle weather, 
gentlemen, but the weather has been any- 
thing but fickle in the disaster area. The 
weather has been enormously consistent— 
consistently dry for years and years. We 
think the time has come for our policy to be 
just as consistent, and we believe that it 
must be our policy to provide funds for our 
good farmers. Let us never forget that in 
time of stress and national emergency, these 
farmers have—consistently—met and sup- 
plied the needs of the Nation, 


To get down to cases, we believe that 
loans for irrigation equipment will largely 
take chance and hazard out of the picture. 
With Irrigation equipment the farmer can 
himself make his own weather—choosing 
when and where and how much water his 
crops need at the best times for growing. 

We realize that in certain areas the water 
table is being lowered dangerously. But in 
most States local State laws and surveys of 
the soil conservation districts are protect- 
ing our basic water resources. With the 
emerging watershed programs the future of 
our water resources can be viewed with opti- 
mism. 

The major value of irrigation, however, 
is the complete control it gives the farmer 
in applying water in the specific areas and 
at the exact period of growth when a little 
water will do much. Irrigation does not 
mean indiscriminate flooding of land and 
consequent waste of water. Irrigation per- 
mits the wise husbanding of water. In 
short, irrigation is water economy. 

With proper mechanical aids to imple- 
ment the careful research as to available 
water in all of the States, American farmers 
and ranchers will once again become self- 
supporting—not dependent on odd jobs or 
charity. Our ranchers do not want a dole. 
Our farmers do not want a dole, But with 
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private banking resources expanded almost 
to their Umits, it appears necessary that 
the Government step in to make reasonable 
funds quickly available. 

It is difficult today for a farmer business- 
man in many of the disaster areas to get 
any more funds from his good friend, the 
local banker, because that local banker just 
hasn't got any more money available under 
the rules and reguiations within which he, 
the banker, must operate. 

A great man, of half American descent, 
Winston Churchill, said in another time of 
crisis, “Give us the tools and we shall finish 
the job.” The American farmer asks no 
more, 

In conclusion, may I again express the 
appreciation of the company I represent, 
Minneapolis-Moline, for the courtesy of your 
invitation to appear here in Washington to 
lend our voices in support of this legisla- 
tion for the benefit of our American farmers 
and ranchers—most particularly for those in 
the drought disaster areas, 

Thank you. 


Plants for Depressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
near the end of the last session of the 
84th Congress a bill appeared on the 
floor of the Senate that would purport- 
edly have given relief to so-called de- 
pressed areas, This measure was acted 
upon hurriedly, and many questions that 
touch upon the future security of our 
economic system were left unanswered, 
Knowing that legislation of this nature 
is again headed toward the floor of the 
Senate, I urge that all Senators give 
serious consideration to the full implica- 
tion of these proposals. 


One of Arizona’s most outstanding 
editors, Mr. William Stuart, has ex- 
pressed much of this concern in an edi- 
torial appearing in the Prescott Courier 
of March 27, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLANTS FOR DEPRESSED AREAS URGED 

The Senate is moving toward passage of 
depressed-area legislation which could 
plague industry for years. The objective 
is to use the money and power of the Fed- 
eral Government to locate factories in areas 
having heavy unemployment, 

This involves many things, such as initlal 
Federal financing up to $324 million, loans 
up to 75 percent to provide factories, 630 
million for access roads and community fa- 
cilities, Federal technical aid and the like. 
Some sponsors of the legislation say this 
is just a start, a minimum, They expect 
the Federal Administration of Depressed 
Areas—if established—to be given power to 
divert Government procurement contracts to 
these areas. They want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to deal directly with local com- 
munities, thus bypassing States. 

The Senate Banking Committee, which is 
considering the legislation, has been told 
that factories must be located in some de- 
pressed areas because unemployed men do 
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not want to move. A rather drastic pro- 
gram is embodied in a bill introduced by 
Senator Dovctas (Democrat, Dlinois). It 
is pending in the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee. More moderate bills, supported by the 
Eisenhower administration, have been in- 
troduced by Senator DIRKSEN (Republican, 
Illinois), and Senator Marrin (Republican, 
Pennsylvania). 

At the hearing Senator CAPEHART (Re- 
publican, Indiana) raised vital questions 
which were unanswered, asking: “How are 
you going to get industry into these towns? 
Must we require the Federal Government to 
_ decentralize defense factories? Must we tell 
corporations to diversify?” In the past, 
legislation of this character has been strongly 
opposed by Members of Congress from the 
South and West. 


European Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend to the attention of 
the Senate a very thoughtful and very 
excellent summary of the problems that 
must be solved before European unity 
can become a reality. It appeared Mon- 
day in the Louisville Times. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srer TOWARD EUROPEAN Uniry 


Six nations of Western Europe took an im- 
portant step toward the goal of European 
integration last week with the signing in 
Rome of treaties setting up a common market 
and a plan for common development of 
atomic power. 

The taking of one step does not necessarily 
mean, of course, successful completion of 
the journey. Nor does the mere signing of 
treaties make it certain that the provisions 
of the pacts will be carried out. There is 
still a difficult road ahead. 

The next step will be ratification of the 
treaties by the Parliaments of the six coun- 
tries: West Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. At the 
moment, prospects for ratification seem good. 

However, assuming the treaties are rati- 
fied, there will remain the problem of putting 
them into effect. Inevitably, difficulties will 
arise. The common market plan, for ex- 
ample, calls for gradual elimination of tariff 
and other economic barriers among the six 
nations, This is obviously desirable, but, 
equally obvious, it will run into strong re- 
sistance from various vested national in- 
terests, Just as in our own country special 
interests resist efforts to lower or abolish 
our economic barriers. 

The basic idea of the common market plan 
is to allow the six nations gradually over a 
long period—perhaps 12 to 15 years—to co- 
ordinate their national economies into a 
single entity that could compete on some- 
thing like even terms with such giants as the 
United States and Russia. Eventually the 
six countries would have a single tariff on 
goods from outside, capital and labor would 
circulate freely within the area, and the na- 
tional economic policies would be meshed 
into a common economic policy. 
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None of this would be accomplished or 
even attempted overnight. During the 
transition years, individual members would 
retain certain rights. France, for example, 
would be permitted to keep special taxes on 
imports and to continue its export subsidy. 
Eventually, these would be surrendered in 
the common interest. 

European unity or integration has been an 
age-old dream. The shattering of Europe by 
World War II and the cold war has made 
the dream doubly desirable, for, as Walter 
Lippmann wrote a few weeks ago: “This 
divided and subdivided Europe is unable, 
either by diplomacy or by force, to affirm and 
defend its vital interests in the outer world.” 

Since the war Europe has been driven by 
necessity to take several actions leading to- 
ward a more integrated economy. Probably 
the most important of these was the estab- 
lishment of the Coal and Steel Community. 
This latest action could be even more im- 
portant, and it will be if the mutual jealous- 
ies and suspicions can be submerged by the 
common need, 


Thirty-ninth Anniversary of the Estonian 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a declara- 
tion approved by the concert rally under 
the sponsorship of the Joint Committee 
of Estonian Organizations in Baltimore, 
Md., celebrating the 39th anniversary of 
the Estonian Republic on February 24, 
1957. 


There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The U. S. S. R. has committed multiple 
crimes against the rights of the Estonian na- 
tion and against the liberties, properties, 
and lives of Estonians. The perpetration of 
these crimes continues in violation of pre- 
cepts of international law and solemn 
commitments of the U. S. S. R. 

The same pattern of crimes is being prac- 
ticed over other Soviet dominated countries, 
and preparation for new aggressions and 
other crimes, is underway on worldwide scale. 
Millions are suffering under Soviet imposed 
terror and misery. No people in the world 
have accepted voluntarily the Soviet system, 
All are longing for the opportunity to over- 
throw the Communist regime. 

Throughout history Estonians have been 
fighting against the foreign invaders until 
they regained their independence after the 
liberation war against the Soviet Union. 
The same spirit prevails at present. Only 
overwhelming Soviet forces stationed in Es- 
tonia prevent the people from driving out 
the enemy. 

In their tragic situation they are looking 
for support from the free world. Sporadic 
declaration about law, liberty, and rights of 
subjugated nations are not sufficient if they 
are not implemented. 

We declare that for achievement of inter- 
national peace and justice it is necessary that 
the free world condemn Soviet acts of ag- 
gression as international crimes, exercise 
pressures for the termination of these crimes, 
and as a first step demand the withdrawal 
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of all Soviet forces and administration from 
Estonia and the other occupied countries. - 
This should be the primary condition in any 
dealing with the U. S. S. R. 


The Mideastern Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the American Jewish World, published 
in Minneapolis, Minn. This editorial has 
been written by Mr. L. H. Frisch, editor 
and publisher. 


Mr. Frisch is one of the outstanding 
citizens of the State of Minnesota, and 
one of the most brilliant and learned 
editors in American journalism. His 
comments on the Mideastern crisis are 
worthy of the thoughtful attention of 
every Member of Congress, and partic- 
ularly of those persons in Government 
responsible for our foreign policy. I 
commend the editorial of March 22, en- 
titled “As the Crisis Unfolds,” to the 
attention of my colleagues. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AS THE Crisis UNFOLDS 

As the situation develops day by day, Is- 
rael's withdrawal from the Gaza strip and 
from the strategic points guarding the Gulf 
of Aqaba, as an act of faith in the United 
Nations and the United States, has not eased 
the possibility of an explosion in the Middle 
East—an explosion, if not prevented by im- 
mediate and energetic steps on the part of 
our Government in and out of the United 
Nations, may lead to a global war. 

Driven by his ruthless and reckless ambi- 
tion, encouraged by the Kremlin and by the 
vagueness of declarations and procrastinat- 
ing tactics of our State Department, the im- 
pudence and aggressiveness of Nasser grow 
from day to day, and he is acting—to quote 
the New York Times—“as though he had won 
a great personal victory,” instead of having 
been given a severe beating, as was long due 
to him, by little Israel. 

He insists that the Gaza strip be returned 
to the status quo before Israel stepped in to 
clean up the Fedayeen nests where the night- 
ly assassins of Israel’s peaceful population 


were receiving official training by the Egyp- 


tian Government. The United Nations’ 
scanty troops are being pushed and restricted 
to the Gaza-Israel armistice lines. 

In this connection something very sinister 
is afoot. It is revealed, unconsciously per- 
haps, in a New York Times editorial of March 
16, which states that under “these circum- 
stances the immediate means of checking 
Nasser are limited.” This means that the 
Fedayeen attacks on Israel will continue, and 
Israel is urged to “maintain its self-restraint 
and not permit itself to fall for provocations 
aimed at its destruction.” ) 

What strange advice, in view of all that has 
happened before and since Israel's march into 
Sinai. It means a return to the policy of 
the present administration since Dulles took 
over. Israel must be patient. Israel must 
not retaliate no matter what the provocation. 
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Another suggestion in the Times editorial Department now take as energetic a lead 


that “it would greatly improve Israel's inter- 
national position if it should admit United 
Nations patrols on its side of the border in 
line with United Nations resolutions,” is both 
a trap and a threat. 

It is a trap because the small U. N. force 
spread out thinly on the long and exposed 
border, cannot effectively stop the Fedayeen 
invaders. Moreover they can easily come in 
through Jordan. The only protection is that 
the U. N. patrol the whole Gaza area where 
the murderers are trained and where they 
find sanctuary after a raid. 

U. N. patrols on the Israel side of the 
border cannot be accepted by Israel for three 
reasons; First, it will create the impression 
that both sides are equally guilty of aggres- 
sive raids, whereas it has been conclusively 
established that Israel never took any but 
retaliatory action; second, it would not pre- 
vent Fedayeen attacks; third, it would only 
prevent Israel's retaliation and expose its 
Peaceful citizens to a continuous reign of 
terror and murder. 

What is even more sinister is the threat 
against Israel and the pressure exerted to ac- 
cept this unrealistic suggestion. Unless 
Israel admits U. N. patrols on its side of the 
border, which definitely cannot be sufficient 
in stopping the rightly invaders from the 
Gaza strip, Israel will be subjected to con- 
tinued sanctions, 

Let us not forget that during the Sinai 
crisis, the United States administration has 
more than demanded the U. N. sanctions 
against Israel. It has unilaterally imposed 
sanctions. It guspended American relief; it 
stopped the negotiations for an international 
loan requested by Israel; it stopped issuing 
Passports for tourists to Israel. 

One would reasonable expect that with 
Israel's withdrawal as asked by the U, N., 
these State Department sanctions would au- 
tomatically be withdrawn. This is not the 
case, All we hear is talk about talks for the 
resumption of relief. No passports are being 
issued. When a newspaper, like the New 
York Times, can say editorially that 11 Israel 
“should admit United Nations patrols on each 
side, it can be assured of a quick re- 
sumption of American aid,” it doubtless re- 
flects smoke signals of the prevailing State 
Department policy. 

It is all too obvious that the State Depart- 
ment has learned nothing in the last tragic 
months. The Senate cannot be too forceful 
in its demand for a clear-cut policy which 
would reflect the conscience of the American 
people, the will of Congress and the hope of 
the free world. 

The issue of the Gulf of Aqaba and the 
Suez Canal is fortunately obvious. Either 
Israel shipping will have free access or it will 
not, In regard to Aqaba, Israel has made it 
clear that it will fight for its rights and for 
its lifeline. 

Nasser very shrewdly is hinting now that it 
will not be Egypt that will stop Israel at 
Aqaba. It will be Saudi Arabia. The Arab 
dictators depend on the American oil trust 
with its great influence on our Middle East 
policy to check Israel from asserting its right. 
This is a situation which Congress must face 
squarely. One fact is certain, Israel does not 
consider itself expendable, and will fight for 
its life. 

As far as the Suez Canal is concerned, the 
issue involves many nations. Egypt.“ Pres- 
ident Eisenhower assured the American peo- 
ple in his address on February 21, “by ac- 
cepting the six principles adopted by the 
Security Council last October in relation to 
the Suez Canal. bound itself to free and open 
transit through the canal without discrimi- 
nation, and to the principle that the opera- 
tion of the canal should be insulated from 
the politics of any country.” 

It is no secret now that Egypt is repudi- 
ating the six-point principle of the Security 
Council. Will the President and the State 
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at the U. N. and untlaterally—to bring Egypt 
or Saudi Arabia to law and order as it has 
done when Israel was involved. 

The Minneapolis Morning Tribune on 
March 18 stated editorially that “unless our 
Government takes the leadership in answer- 
ing these questions raised by Nasser’s vio- 
lations, its good faith will be suspected by 
Israel and the free world.” 

We may add that the consequences will 
be far more serious. Israel and the free na- 
tions will more than suspect the good faith 
of our Government. Our administration in 
Washington will be branded as a conscience- 
less betrayer. We trust that the American 
people and Congress will not permit our 
Government to play such a role. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two editori- 
als from the Washington Evening Star, 
one entitled “Juvenile Gangs,” published 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 20, 1957, and the other entitled 
“Curbing Delinquency,” published in the 
March 30, 1957, issue of the same news- 
paper. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 20, 1957 
JUVENILE GANGS 

The juvenile riot, or mob scene, or what- 
ever one may wish to call it which occurred 
outside Douglas Junior High School last week 
nas stirred up a community debate over ways 
and means of dealing with the- problem of 
juvenile gangs. 

It has been suggested that the trouble- 
making youngsters feel they are too tightly 
controlled, that the real problem lies with a 
hard core of young hoodlums, or that the 
community, somehow, has failed to measure 
up to its responsibilities. Perhaps there is 
something to all these points of view. But 
the real difficulty, we think, stems from an 
abiding bellef on the of too many of 
these young delinquents that they can rough 
up a policeman or manhandle a motorist 
and get away with it. Consequently, we 
hope that Inspector John E. Winters, head 
of the police department’s youth aid division, 
means what he says. What he says, in sub- 


stance, is that he is tired of temporizing. 


with these teen-age mobsters, that when 
they “pull this sort of thing” they are going 
to be arrested and brought in, and that if 
they get violent they are going to be subdued. 

Some people will think that this attitude 
represents a turning back of the clock. But 
the way things are going in this city, it is 
time to turn it back—at lebst to this extent. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 30, 1957} 
CURBING DELINQUENCY 

For the past 3 years I have served as asso- 
ciate counsel of the United States Subcom- 
¡mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
and I am now counsel for the minority of 
the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
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of the Senate. However, I write as a resident 
of the greater Washington area, 

I read with interest your editorial of March 
20 dealing with juvenile gangs. It is most 
disturbing in this age of the greatest pros- 
perity in the history of the United States, 
with great advancements in all flelds, that we 
still have to concern ourselves with problems 
of juvenile delinquency and specifically ju- 
venile gangs. The position taken in your 
editorial is one shared by many people inter- 
ested in the juvenile delinquency problem, 


At one of our hearings on July 14, 1955, in 
Chicago, in which Senators KEFAUVER, LANGER, 
and WILEY participated, a witness who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee was Dr. Ber- 
nard Schulman, who specializes in psychiatry 
and ls the assistant director for professional 
services of the Community Guidance Inter- 
est of Chicago. Part of his testimony which 
is applicable to your editorial was as follows: 

“What we have is a completely different re- 
lationship between parent and child than we 
had 50 years ago. We cannot go back any 
more than we can give up electricity and in- 
ternal combustion engines; any more than 
we can blind our eyes to the existence of 
atomic energy. We cannot at this stage es- 
tablish the authoritarian relationship that 
existed between parent and child years ago. 
First of all, the community won't stand for 
it. There was a time when, if a father beat 
his child, the neighbors thought it served 
the kid right or, at the most, a father who 
beats his child too much, but nobody ever 
thought of dragging the father to court for 
beating his child, or ostracizing him because 
he beat his child. That was considered a 
father’s right. Do we want to go back to 
this? Maybe some of us do, but we can't, 
The community won't stand for it, We have 
come too long and too far away from that 
position. 

“The chief difference between the child of 
years ago and the child today is not the fact 
that the child is more rebellious. There was 
just as much of a war between adults and 
children then as there is now, but then the 
child did not dare to rebel openly because 
the community did not support it. Today, 
defiance is the order of the day, and this is 
the chief difference: That the child today 
can be openly defiant and can get away with 
it. Why? Do we train our children to be 
nondefiant? No, we encourage them to be 
defiant. We encourage them to fight. We 
encourage them to get rich quick, to look 
for the easy way out—to want prestige. In 
every way in which we train our children, 
we are also training them partly to be ju- 
venile delinquents. Why, in this Michigan 
boulevard housing project, the Rosenwald 
project, was there a decrease in juvenile de- 
linquency? Because a community was 
formed in which there was enough social 
pressure to keep the children from going 
astray into unconstructive ways of be- 
havior * .“ 

Mr. Chumbris: Well, as to this particular 
problem, you say that the community atti- 
tude guides. Now do you think it would be 
wise for the community's attitude to change 
back toward, not quite all the way back to 
where it was 50 years ago, but to turn back 
maybe 10 or 15 years?" 5 

Dr. Schulman: “We are pretty safe in 
assuming that we are all moving toward a 
more democratic way of life, in spite of the 
fact that our democratic way of life is 
threatened by outside forces, and part of the 
cost of changing seems to be this g 
defiance on the part of the child, just as one 
of the other costs of changing seems to be 
the rising of divorce rate, the inability of so 
many people to find happiness in their mar- 
riages. People will have to learn new ways 
of getting along with each other, and the 
training that will be necessary is tremen- 
dous. We will have to train everybody. 
First we all have to train ourselves to be able 
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to train people; because we have to know 
better what is going on—parents, teachers, 
children, everybody is going to have to get 
into this. No one group will be able to carry 
it through.” 

Mr, Chumbris: “First of all we have to 
crystalize the idea of where that place should 
be, I mean so far as parental authority, 
what the community's attitude should be 
toward parental authority. We have to es- 
tablish that first, don't we?" 

Dr. Schulman: “What would you like the 
community attitude to be?“ d 

That is a good question. What do we, as 
a community, desire as our attitude not only 
as to parents’ attitudes toward children, but 
also the community, the police, the juvenile 
courts, etc., toward the youth? 

Without going into a long dissertation as 
to what an excellent program to combat 
Juvenile delinquency should consist of, I 
would like to briefly state that most experts 
agree that four requisites are necessary: (1) 
Research, (2) trained technicians, such as 
psychiatrists, probation’ officers, social work- 
ers, correctional institutions staff, etc.; (3) 
public information and public relations, (4) 
social action. The first 2 require ex- 
penditures of considerable sums, however, 
the last 2 items could be maintained with 
the minimum of expenditures. In many 
communities such as the metropolitan area 
of the District of Columbia the newspapers, 
radio and television stations donate much 
time to matters of youth and problems of 
juvenile delinquency. By social action it 
would require the coordination of all or- 
ganizations both public and private for the 
betterment of our youth. 

PETER N, CHUMBRIS. 


The Nature of Friendship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
- Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the outstanding newspaper 
editors of Texas is a scholar and philos- 
opher named H. M. Baggarly. Mr. Bag- 
garly is editor and publisher of the Tulia 
Herald, a weekly newspaper that serves 
an important area of the Texas Pan- 
handle. 

The Tulia Herald is published every 
Thursday, and its editorial page regu- 
larly carries a column by the editor un- 
der the title “Thoughts for Thursday.” 
On a recent Thursday, Mr. Baggarly ad- 
dressed himself to the nature of friend- 
ship. I ask unanimous consent that 
his editorial on this subject be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOUGHTS FOR THURSDAY 

(By H. M. Baggarly) 

- During the 5 years that this column has 
appeared in this paper, many comments have 
come from its readers. Some topics consid- 
ered seem to provoke more comment than 
others. They seem to strike closer home. 
Some of the more popular topics have been 
those on friendship, old age, sympathy, and 
others closely associated to these, 
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It seems that so many people are hungry 
for friendship, want reassurance as they ap- 
proach old age, are lonesome, and long for 
attention from their children. Our corre- 
spondence indicates that so many oldsters 
feel forgotten and in the way. They feel 
that they are neglected by their children and 
the younger generation. There are many, 
too, who feel friendiess and forsaken. 

This week we have selected a quotation 
which is along the line of those we have 
used in the past which proved unusually 
helpful and popular. 

This selection concerns true friendship: 

“He likes you just as you are. He does not 
want to alter you. 

“He likes your moods and enjoys your pessi- 
mism as much as your optimism. 

“He likes your success. And your failure 
endears you to him the more. 

“He is better than a lover because he is 
never jealous. 

“He wants nothing from you except that 
you be yourself. 

“He is the one being with whom you can 
feel safe. With him you can utter your heart, 
its badness and its goodness. 

“There are many faithful wives and hus- 
bands; there are few faithful friends, 

“Friendship is the most admirable, amaz- 
ing, and rare article among human beings. 
Anyone can stand by you when you are right. 
A friend stands by you even when you are 
wrong. 

“Like the shade of a great tree in the noon- 
day heat, is a friend. 

“Like the home port, with your country’s 
flag flying, after a long journey, is a friend. 

“A friend is an impregnable citadel of 
refuge in the strife of existence. 

“It is he who keeps your faith in human 
nature that makes you believe it is a good 
universe. 

“He is an antidote for despair, the elixir 
of hope, the tonic for depression. 

“When you are vigorous and spirited, you 
like to take your pleasures with him; when 
you are in trouble you want to tell him; when 
you are dying you want him near. 

“You give to him without reluctance and 
borrow from him without embarrassment. 

“If you live 50 years and find 1 absolute 
friend, you are fortunate.” 

Here are some original definitions of a 
“friend” which a London newspaper came 
into possession of as the result of offering a 
prize for the best definition: “The first per- 
son who comes in when the whole world has 
gone out.” “The sunshine of calamity.” 
“One truer to me than I am to myself." The 
essence of pure devotion.” “Friendship, 1 
soul in 2 bodies.” “The triple alliance of 
the three great powers, love, sympathy, and 
help." 

While we are not a fan of Oscar Wilde, we 
do appreciate many things that he has wit- 
ten. He penned a bit of prose which ex- 
presses a noble thought. 

Here lt is: 

If a friend of mine gave a feast, and did not 
invite me to go to it, I should not mind a bit. 
But if a friend of mine had sorrow and re- 
fused to allow me to share it, I should feel it 
most bitterly. If he closed the doors of the 
house of mourning against me, I would move 
back again and again and beg to be ad- 
mitted, so that I might share what I was 
entitled to share. If he thought me un- 
worthy, unfit to weep with him, I would feel 
it as the most poignant humiliation, as the 
most terrible mode for which disgrace could 
be inflicted on me—he who can look on the 
loveliness of the world and share its sorrow, 
and realize something of the wonder of both, 
is in immediate contact with divine things, 
and has got as near to God's secret as anyone 
can get. 


April 4 


Dr. Archie D. McMurdo, Candidate for 
Oregon’s Doctor of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON’ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr, President, in 
the East Oregonian, published at Pen- 
dleton, Oreg., there appeared in the 
March 29, 1957, issue, an interesting ac- 
count about Dr. Archie D. McMurdo, 
who has been selected as the Umatilla- 
Morrow county candidate for Oregon's 
Doctor of the Year. Written by Mrs. 
Tom Wilson, of Heppner, county seat of 
Morrow County, this biographical sketch 
of Dr. MeMurdo's more-than-45-years 
as a country doctor touches briefly on 
the drama, courage, resourcefulness, and 
civic spirit which give an epic quality to 
his career. The epic quality is unfolded, 
too, in the years spanned by Dr. Mc- 
Murdo’s career. When he began prac-. 
tice, the common means of transporta- 
tion was still the horse and buggy. His 
calls might take him north to the banks 
of the Columbia River or south into the 
Blue Mountains. Today, a plane can 
span the continent in the time it took 
the doctor to reach his more distant pa- 
tients. While he took care of the phy- 
sical troubles of the individuals in the 
community, he immersed himself in their 
civic and group activities and shared the 
responsibilities imposed on the few who 
willingly shoulder the obligations and 
duties of our society. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this inspiring story by Mrs. 
Tom Wilson printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PIONEER HEPPNER PHYSICIAN TACKLES ILLNESS 
WITH a SMILE 
(By Mrs. Tom Wilson) 

Herpner.—Dr. Archie D. McMurdo, who is 
entering his 47th year of medical practice, 
has been selected as the Umatilla-Morrow 
county candidate for Oregon's Doctor of the 
Year. 

A keen sense of humor and enjoyment of 
life has marked Dr. McMurdo's 45 years as a 
country doctor in Heppner since coming here 
in October, 1912. 

Traveling by livery stable team over cow 
trials to treat patients in the country, de- 
livering as many as 4 babies in 1 day in 
widely separated areas and operating at 
country homes with members of the pa- 
tient's family as assistants were all in a day's 
(and night's) work. 

“If I had the chance, I'd do it all over 
again,” Dr. McMurdo said. 55 


PURCHASED RCH CAR 


When Dr. McMurdo arrived there was only 
one car in Heppner, The following year he 
bought an assembled RCH car and later 
drove a Model T. Before that he walked or 
rode a bike on town calis and hired a team 
from one of the two livery stables here for 
country calls. 
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“The Ford was a great boon to the doctor's 
Practice,” Dr. McMurdo said. “‘But broken 
wrists dropped off 90 percent after the self 
Starter was invented.” 

A call to Hardman, in the foothills 20 miles 
above Heppner, was an all day trip in winter. 
Usually it was an overnight trip too as pa- 
tients flocked in when they heard the doctor 
Was in town, Dr. McMurdo recalied. Some- 
times it was. necessary to travel as far as 
Monument as there was no doctor there or 
in Hamilton. In the winter, when the snow 
Was deep, it was a long, rough trip over the 
Mountains. The doctor could go as far as 
Parkers Mill in a car where Monument peo- 
Ple would meet him with horses to continue 

the trip by horseback. 
ACTED AS DENTIST TOO 

“I always carried forceps for extracting 
teeth as there was no dentist in the interior 
and usually someone wanted an aching tooth 
Pulled. On one occasion when in Monument 
a Portuguese sheepherder was in agony with 
the toothache and wanted it out right now,” 
Dr. McMurdo remembered. “I got the for- 
ceps, sat him down on the curb and re- 
Moved the evil spirit. He was so pleased he 
reached in his pocket and gave me a $5 bill. 
That was a lot of money in those days.” 

The doctor was at a loss to remember the 
number. of babies he has brought into the 
world. Whenever there was a storm it 
seemed a baby would be born in some out of 
the way place, but maybe if it happened on 
à nice day it would not be so well remem- 
bered, Dr. McMurdo said, One time he spent 
2 days at a farm in Blackhorse waiting for 
the arrival of twins. 

RECALLS FLU EPIDEMIC 

"The most hectic period of my practice was 
during the flu epidemic of 1918,” Dr. Me- 
Murdo observed. “Everyone in town was 
Sick, including the members of my own fam- 
ily. For awhile I was going night and day 
Until it caught up with me and I fell into bed 
exhausted with a temperature of 103 degrees. 
After 3 days in bed I got up to operate on a 
ruptured appendix and immediately uf ter- 
Wards nearly died of pneumonia.” 

The hospital and churches were full of 
Patients and little help was available. In 
desperation Dr. McMurdo called his brother, 
Dr. P. F. McMurdo, who was stationed with 
the Navy in Portland. His brother, fearing 
the Navy would not give him leave, came 
without permission and stayed over a mouth 
to help with the emergency. 

JOINED HOSPITAL CORPS 


Dr. McMurdo, who was born in Shadwell, 
Va., learned his first elements of nursing 
when he joined the hospital corps of the 
Army on June 24, 1901, in Washington, D. C. 
He had just graduated from high school in 
Charlottesville, Va. 

The Fourth of July after his induction one 
Of the Army boys tried to swim the Potomac. 
got halfway across the wide river and cried 
for help. Without taking off his clothes, 
Dr. McMurdo swam to the struggling swim- 
Mer and brought him back to safety. For 
this he has a certificate of merit signed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

In January 1902, Dr. McMurdo was or- 
dered to the Phillipines, where he was sta- 
tioned 26 months. On the trip over, terrible 
Storms washed the rudder off the transport 
Buford. She drifted 250 miles off course and 
finally landed at Gibraltar after 15 days. 
The entire trip took 2 months. 

CHOLERA BREAKS OUT * 

Cholera broke out in the Philippines th 
day the ship arrived and the men were kept 
in quarantine on the boat 48 hours before 
landing. While in Manila Dr. McMurdo was 
stricken with pneumonia and was delirious 
about a week with a temperature of 106. 
Then he was stationed as à nurse in the Hos- 
Pital Corps on Mindinao at Camp Vickers 
where Gen. John J. Pershing, then a captain, 
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was In charge. While there he was in many 
battles and skirmishes with the fanatical 
Moros who gathered credits for killing Chris- 
tians. Dr. McMurdo still has his discharge 
papers, listing the many battles in which he 
participated. 

After 3 years in the service Dr. McMurdo 
entered the University of Virginia as a med- 
ical student. At the university he played 
fullback on the football team and was the 
lightest fullback in the history of the unl- 
versity, weighing 142 pounds stripped. Later 
he had to have bone removed from a muscle 
of his leg, injured in blocking a kick. 


PRACTICES IN PORTLAND 


After 1 year internship at Marth Jefferson 
Hospital in Charlottsville and 15 months at 
Polyclinic in Philadelphia, Dr. McMurdo 
came to Portland to practice in 911. Fora 
year he stood the clouds, fog, and rain and 
finally asked a druggist, John Leach, former 
Morrow County resident: “Isn't there any 
place in Oregon where the sun ever shines?” 
Leach told him it never rained in eastern 
Oregon. The doctor believed him when he 
stepped into dust 6 inches.deep at the depot 
in Heppner. 

Dr. McMurdo started in partnership with 
Dr. N. E. Winnard and later went into prac- 
tice by himself. However, both worked to- 
gether in the Heppner sanitarium, located at 
the present site of Piper's Hotel. Times were 
tough and we shared deficits, Dr. McMurdo 
smiled. 

Later Dr. Winnard left: the owner of the 
sanitarium building took it over and Dr, 
McMurdo operated a hospital in several dif- 
ferent homes. 

Finally he bought the old Sigsbee place, 
furnished and equipped it on his own, and 
operated it up to World War II when he could 
no longer get help to run it. 

Large credit for running the Heppner hos- 
pital was given by Dr. McMurdo to Miss 
Mildred Clowry, whom he rates as the great- 
est nurse of modern times.” She was an 
efficient manager of the hospital, prepared 
the surgery for operations, gave the anes- 
thetic if there was no doctor to assist, did 
the buying, cooked meals, and cared for 
patients. All this with usually just one 
helper. One time when Dr. McMurdo was in 
Seattle at a medical meeting, he recalled, she 
had 4 maternity cases in 1 day. 

Early day traveling had its tribulations, 
too. Once in a storm on a dark night on a 
call to Butter Creek the doctor stopped to 
get a better view of his route. Luckily, he 
had stopped just short of a 10-foot dropoff 
into Butter Creek where the bridge had been 
washed out. Many times he walked miles to 
get an ax or other tools to make repairs on 
his auto. 

USED TWO-HORSE TEAM 

“On one occasion on a call to the country 
west of Heppner with a two-horse team I 
got out of the buggy to open the gate, led 
the horses through, and went back to close 
the gate. The horse on the left looked 
around, and when he saw I wasn't near, 
started both in a circle on a run in the direc- 
tion of town. They overturned the buggy, 
ran through the barbed wire fence, broke 
loose from the buggy, and finally came to a 
stop against the second fence on the east side 
of the lane. 

“I uprighted the buggy, patched the har- 
ness, hitched up the horses, and made the 
call without further incident—except a bill 
from the livery stable for further repairs 
of the broken harness. As no one knew this 
except the horses and myself, it did not get 
to the local press.” 

One winter, in deep snow, on a call in 
the night from Harvey McRoberts, about 7 
miles east of Lexington, the doctor's auto 
stopped in a deep drift within 2 miles of the 
house. Walking to the house of a near 
neighbor, Mr. Miller, Dr. McMurdo got him 
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out of bed and was kindly provided with 
a saddle horse on which the call was made 
and a fine son delivered. 

In the morning, on his return Miller har- 
nessed a two-mule team to pull the car from 
the drift. The car wouldn't budge. Miller 
returned for two more mules and the car 
was finally pulled free. 

“All the people at all times gladly and 
willingly gave freely of their help any time 
you were in trouble. That is what made me 
love the people and the country,” Mr. Mc- 
Murdo explained. 

In 1908 the fire which destroyed the Palace 
Hotel burned all the buildings except Mc- 
Murdo’s home on the block south of it. A 
change in the wind saved the house from 
only scorching and cracked windows. 
“Later,” said Dr. McMurdo, “I heard some 
people thought I had fireproof paint on it 
and some thought I paid the men on the fire 
department $20 apiece for keeping a hose on 
my house. It just happened I was in the 
mountains up Willow Creek during the fire.” 

Dr. McMurdo was married to Miss Ruth 
Hager October 15, 1913. Four sons were born 
to this marriage. Three now living are Ted, 
a chemist at Portland who has 3 children; 
Bernard, a dentist in San Mateo, Calif., with 
3 children; and Scott, who has a medical lab- 
oratory in Corvallis. 

ENTERS PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


In spite of a busy practice, Dr. McMurdo 
has found time to enter in public affairs 
and keep up with his hobbies which in- 
clude hunting, fishing, farming, raising 
honey from his own beehlyes, and horticul- 
ture. He still offers stiff competition on the 
tennis court. 

In the winter when the ponds are frozen 
he may be seen cutting fancy figure 8's 
on his skates. In addition he is an expert 
at trapshooting and always keeps a bird dog. 

In 1931 Dr. McMurdo won the State handi- 
cap championship at the Oregon State shoot 
and for this a trip to Del Monte, Calif, 

Two ranches totaling about 3,00 acres were 
owned on Rhea Creek and Clarks Canyon by 
Dr. McMurdo for about 15 years. When he 
sold them in 1946 and 1947 he reserved 7 
acres on the Clarks Canyon property for a 
garden and all kinds of fruit trees. “I call 
it my health resort,” says Dr. McMurdo, who 
believes most people nowadays don't get 
enough fresh air and sunshine. 

A sprinkle of Dr. McMurdo's humor was 
found in the classified ads of the local paper 
one fall recently when he advertised: “Be- 
ware! To the persons who picked my plums 
in Clarks Canyon, they were sprayed with a 
deadly poison.” 

Before the arrival of a regular veterinarian 
in Heppner Dr. McMurdo used to take care 
of the casualties of dogs, cats, horses, cows, 
and other dumb animals with never a charge, 

In community activities Dr. McMurdo 
served on the city council from 1933 to 1937, 
was a member of the school board from 1926 
to 1930 and from 1934 to 1938 served as a 
member of the Boy Scouts advisory board for 
several years, was first chairman of the Presi- 
dent's birthday ball and held the post for 
several years following, is a senior warden 
in the Episcopal Church of which he is a 
lifelong member, recently receiving his 40- 
year pin in the Elks lodge, is a member of 
the Masonic Blue lodge and the Royal Arch 
Masons. 

OLDEST COUNTY OFFICIAL 


The oldest county official in point of 
service, Dr. McMurdo has been county health 
officer for 44 years since 1913 and was county 
coroner from 1933-53. He was president of 
the staff of the Pioneer Memorial Hospital 
from 1950-54 and suggested the name of the 
hospital which was adopted by Judge Garnet 
Barratt and the county court. He worked 
with other members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars to collect funds for the county 
ambulance and suggested its name of White 
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Angel.” He is a member of the chamber of 
commerce, was president of the Lion's Club 
in 1935 and belonged to all similar clubs 
which existed here 

In his own profession Dr. McMurdo is a 
member of the Eastern Oregon District Med- 
ical Society and served as its president in 
1931, ig a member of the Oregon State Med- 
ical Society, the Umatilla County Medical 
Society, of which he was president in 1948, 
the American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Academy of General Practice, the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians and Surgeons, 
the Western Association of Railroad Sur- 
geons, the American Association of Rallroad 
Surgeons, and was district surgeon for the 
Union Pacific Railroad in Heppner for 31 
years. 

Dr. McMurdo served on the medical exam- 
ining board during World Wars I and II and 
has been selective service examiner from 
World War U to the present time. In 1927 he 
entered the medical Reserves as captain and 
was recommissioned in 1932. 

“The practice of medicine has changed 
over the years,” Dr, McMurdo observed. Pa- 
tients used to come in and ask for your ad- 
vice. Now they tell you what is wrong and 
prescribe the treatment.” 
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Tennessee Valley Authority Purchases, 
1934-56 
I EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr., President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a tabulation of purchases 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority of 
materials and supplies during its first 22 
years. The TVA purchased more than 
$1 billion in materials and supplies from 
States outside those of the Tennessee 
Valley. The Tennessee Valley has be- 
come one of the greatest markets-in the 
United States for electric equipment of 
all kinds, none of which is produced in 
the valley, but all of which is bought in 
other parts of the United States. These 
figures show how the entire Nation bene- 
fits from the Tennesese Valley, in addi- 
tion to the flood control and soil con- 
servation it provides for the States of 
the Tennessee Valley, for that which 
benefits and builds up economically and 
socially one section of the Nation is of 
corresponding benefit to the total pro- 
ductive capacity of the entire Nation. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TVA procurement sources 


$117, 229, 680 
28, 224, 719 
158, 776, 227 
8, 660, 605 
13, 867, 812 
389, 034, 107 
19, 252, $48 


735, 046, 068 
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TVA procurement sources—Continued 


1956 Total 

(1834-56) 
TT 81.7 $122. 078 
Arkansas.. 19, 246 1, 210, 555 
California. BSS, B40 10, 238, 534 
Colorado 18, 486 1, 115, 823 
Connect leu 309, 308, 7. 476. 30 
Delaware. .- $24, 323 19, 259, 048 
District of Columbia 25, 403 2. 485, 280 
Floridi os 91,771 7. 513. 710 
Idnbo S 2, 2, 188 
Minois- -us 9. 008, 994 112. 465, 9% 
Inditna. 2, 200,078 22. 404, 807 
Iowa 24. 301 1, 527, 184 
Kansas 21, 109 05, 610 
Tauisian 752. 600 10, 357, 442 

Muine 102, 574 5H, 
Maryland. 182, 481 6, 393, 316 
Massachusetts. 7657. 399 30, 791, 801 
NMiehlgann 792. 411 19, 208, 9 
Minnesota. . 332, 325 R, 100, 887 
Missouri 625, 063 26, 501, 513 
Montana eae 145, 818 
Nebraska 8, mi8 504, GOL 
Neruda 223 138, 813 
Now Hampest 40, 400 1, O75, 745 
ew Jersey 1, 892, 339 41, 478, 640 
New Mexico 4.475 52. 176 
New Vork 14. 700, 264 156, 643, 806 
North: Dres... 54, 009 
Nee 4, 024, 200 126, 906, 200 
Oklahoma... 153, 898 3, 041, 656 
Oregon 44, 760 1, 616, 959 
Pennsylvania. 7,42, 502 811, 42, 478 
Rhode Island. |, 920 2, 208, 898 
Routh Carolina 19, 147 1, 883, 180 
358 708, 656 
741. 416 6, 997, 160 
2, 722 2, 800, 168 
5, 586 105, 136 
- 340.081 1,347, 465 
West Virginis.. 158, M8 3, 909, B41 
Wiaconsin..... = $43, 672 60, 274, 448 

wan 2, 


Total other States. 50, U, 201 | 1,023, 777, 921 
Foreign 1, 501, 479 2, 127, 204 
Dei . 6360, 197 | 1, 760, 951, 2c⁰ 


The Life and Character of Henry B. 
Daems, of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Oldest Montana Native Son 
Hopes To Make Gold Strike,” published 
in the Billings (Mont.) Gazette of March 
31, 1957. It is a story relating to Mon- 
tana’s oldest native son, Henry B. Daems, 
of Varney, Mont. 

Mr. Daems is a colorful and outstand- 
ing personality, who has, in his early late 
years, turned to uranium prospecting 2 
the age of 92. We are proud of this 
pioneer and we appreciate his philos- 
ophy, his character, and his contribu- 
tions to our State. 

Now president of the Montana Society 
of Pioneers, we wish him many years of 
health, happiness, and good luck. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OLDEST MONTANA Native Son Horses To MAKE 
GOLD STRIKE 

‘ Burre—At 92, he’s Montana's oldest liv- 

ing native son. But for Henry B. Daems, 
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president of the Montana Society of Pio- 
neers, there is no stop for the spark of youth. 

The native of Virginia City celebrated his 
latest birthday with a party Friday and an- 
nounced to newsmen he's going to satisfy 
a childhood desire—to make a gold strike, 
preferably the Alder Gulch mother lode, 
which many claim exists but which never 
has been uncovered. 

Colorful and philosophical, Daems ob- 
jected vigorously when referred to as re- 
tired. “Retired? I'm not retired. I'm a 
prospector now.“ he said. He plans to move 
to Whitehall soon—with his equipment. for 
uranium prospecting, a Geiger counter and 
other modern-day prospecting utensils. 

“While I'm looking around for uranium 
with this new-fangled stuff everyone is 
making a fuss about, Ii be keeping an eye 
out for that mother lode. 

“I know every nook and corner of Madi- | 
son County, and a few others around here,” 
he said, and if there is uranium around and 
the good Lord spares me long enough, I 
hope to make a strike.“ 

Daems spent most of his life on his ranch 
at Varney, 9 miles south of Ennis. He sold 
the ranch about a year ago and for the 
past several months hás been making his 
home at Butte with his granddaughter, Mrs. 
Berta Mitzner and her husband. 

How has life been for a man who has seen 
92 years of it? 

Daems isn't apologetic. 

“Life isn't difficult, it's Just what you make 
it," he says. Sure we have troubles, who 
doesn't? But the longer you live the more 
you find that the law of averages works out. 
Troubles often come in bunches. That's 
when it’s tough. But there's always better 
days, and I've found it is just about a 
tossup—the good and the bad. 

“I've learned to let things rest in the 
hands of God. He'll take care of most difi- 
culties if we'll just put our trust in Him, 
and help ourselves along with a little prayer. 

“Most things in life,” he continued, “are 
worth praying for, and I've found when the 
going gets rough it’s a good bet to call on 
the Lord to lend a helping hand.” 

Daems has 29 grandchildren, 52 great 
grandchildren, 18 great-great grandchildren, 
and 7 living children. Five children and 
12 grandchildren are deceased. 

Daems’ parents were among the first set- 
tlers in Virginia City. His father, a doctor, 
operated the first drugstore there. He says 
the backroom of the store was where the Vigi- 
lantes held their initial meetings. 

Montana Soclety of Pioneers’ record show 
Daems was the second child born in Vir= 
ginia City. 

He is awaiting publication of a book he 
has written titled “Through the Eyes of a 
Pioneer.” 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY ’ 


OF MINNESOTA _ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a letter from the 
president of the Minneapolis school 
board, Mr. Frank E. Adams, who reports 
on the special committee of Minneapolis 
citizens appointed by the Minneapolis 
board to study the question of Federal 
aid to education. The report itself is of 
special interest to Members of Congress, 
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as we study the proposed school legis- 

tion soon to be considered. I ask 
Unanimous consent that the letter and 
the report just referred to be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


HENNEPIN COUNTY VETERANS’ 
SERVICE OFFICER, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 29, 1957. 
Senator HusertT H. HuMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear HusrrT: As president of the Minne- 
apolis School Board, and by action of the 
school directors, I appointed a special com- 
Mittee of Minneapolis citizens to study the 
entire question of Federal aid to education. 

am enclosing herewith a copy of this re- 
Port and the committee members. 

Our board met on March 26, 1957, and 
Unanimously endorsed this committee's re- 
Port. It was voted to send copies to our 
Senators and Congressmen for their con- 
Sideration. 

It has been my feeling that some form of 
Federal aid to education is not only inevi- 
table but necessary. It was my concern as 
-to what type of aid and who will be the re- 
elplents. 

We hope that our conclusions will serve 
tor some sort of action in the right direction. 

To my knowledge this is the first time any 
large school board has undertaken such a 
Project. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank E. Adams. 
President, Minneapolis School Board. 


A REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE To 
STUDY FEDERAL Am TỌ EDUCATION 
Manch 25, 1957. 
To the Members of the Board of Education: 

The members of your committee, appointed 
In accordance with your resolution of Janu- 
ary 15, 1957, have considered the many facets 
Of the problem of Federal support for the 
Public schools. 

This committee realizes and believes in 
the necessity and inevitability of Pederal aid 
for publicly controlled and tax-supported 
Schools, and recommends: 

1. Federal support for the public schools 
Should be distributed solely on the basis 
of the number of children of school age 
within each State. 

2. Control of the public schools should 
Temain the complete responsibility of the 
States and local school districts; and any 
Tunds derived from Federal sources should 
be channeled to the several States through 
the United States Office of Education and 
25 respective State departments of educa- 

on, 

3. The basic responsibility for the financial 
Support of the public schools should remain 
with the States and local communities; but 
it is in the national interest and entirely 
appropriate for the Federal Government to 
give continuing and extended partial sup- 
Port. . 

4. In addition to providing partial cur- 
Tent support of education, and filling other 
educational needs, Federal funds should be 
used to construct and equip public-school 
buildings, 

5. The offshore oil and gas resources be- 
Yond the limits of State jurisdictions belong 
to all the people; and the proceeds from 
Such resources should be dedicated to the 
use of publicly controlled and tax-supported 
schools. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James B. LUND, 
Chairman. 
Mrs. Howann S. KAHN, 
Secretary. 
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The recommendations of this committee 
have been established upon certain basic 
considerations which may be summarized 
as follows: 

Proposals for Federal aid to schools now 
being considered by the Congress generally 
emphasize aid for school construction, 
These proposals are based on the premise 
that many school districts are unable to 
meet the classroom shortage through their 
own resources; consequently, these districts 
should be helped through Federal grants. 
Even though some of the proposals would 
distribute Federal funds among the States 
on the basis of the number of schoolchil- 
dren, each State would determine how the 
funds would be apportioned among the 
school districts. In most States, need and 
the ability to pay would be a major factor in 
determining the amount allotted to each 
district. 

Because Minneapolis has more taxable 
wealth per pupil than the average commu- 
nity in Minnesota or in the Nation, the Min- 
neapolis schools would probably not benefit 
directly from any plan of Federal aid which 
was based upon equalization of needs. The 
proposals now before Congress would be of 
indirect benefit, by providing some aid to 
other Minnesota communities whose needs 
might otherwise have to be financed from 
State taxes, a substantial part of which are 
paid by Minneapolis citizens. 

In America, schools have been kept close 
to the people and there is general agree- 
ment that it is in the Interest of democracy 
to keep thenr thus. Financial support is 
closely related to control over expenditures. 
There is general concern that Federal sup- 
port should not be synonymous with Federal 
control. In a Federal program based on 
need, or equalization, there is a danger of 
Federu! control. In order to preserve the 
fundamental principle of local control of 
public schools, therefore, any program of 
Federal support should be distributed on a 
purely objective, pupil population basis. 

The Federal Government creates no wealth. 
It has no resources which are not available 
to States and local communities. However, 
with the growth of nationwide industries 
whose wealth-generating powers stretch 
across State lines, and with the correspond- 
ing growth of tax collecting powers and the 
increasing concentration of tax collections 
at the Federal level, greater equity is se- 
cured by assessing a part of the cost of edu- 
cation through taxing powers at the Federal 
level. There is also real justification for 
using the income from certain natural 
resources which belong to all the people, such 
as the offshore oil lands, for the benefit of 
all the people by using such income to 
improve the quality of schools throughout 
the Nation. 

Because in a democracy all have equal 
votes in determining the affairs of govern- 
ment; because education is the foundation of 
high living standards; and because of the 
mobility of population within and between 
the States, it is in the interest of all com- 
munities and of all citizens that there should 
be no educational slums. Because good edu- 
cation for children in all parts of the coun- 
try is a national concern, the Federal Gov- 
ernment may properly be called upon to pro- 
vide some support for the educational pro- 
gram. Because local control of schools is also 
important, the control and expenditure of 
such funds should be determined by the 
local district. * 


MEMBERSHIP, SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
FEDERAL Am ro EDUCATION 


Lund, James B., chairman; Kahn, Mrs, 
Howard S., secretary; Adams, Frank; Drake, 
Benjamin; Dunshee, Mrs. Donald; Granger, 
Shelton; Heggerston, A. I.; Hill, Dr. Frederick 
W.; Huebner, John; Langton, York; Mc- 
Nulty, Kenneth F.; Mansfield, Mrs. M. L.;: 
Smaby, Mrs. A. J.; Watson, Dr. Wm. E.; Wish- 
art, Robert. 
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The Equality of Opportunity Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 


by Representative WRICHT PATMAN, made 


before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 

and Monopoly of the Senate Judiciary 

Committee. I think that this thoughtful 

statement in support of S. 11, the equality 

of opportunity bill, which would plug a 

loophole in the Robinson-Patman Act, 

is worthy of the most careful considera- 
tion by all Members of the Senate. Mr. 

PatMAn's record in support of small busi- 

ness is well known. As coauthor of the 

Robinson-Patman Act, his is an authori- 

tative voice in this field of legislation. 
There being no objection, the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, OF TEXAS, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY, UNITED States SENATE, IN SUP- 
PORT OF S. 11, THE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
Bri 

` Mr. Chairman, I am highly honored that 
this distinguished committee should wish to 
hear my views on the subject of this hearing, 
namely, S. 11, the equality of opportunity 
bill, You have received during the course of 
your hearings a great deal of testimony. 

Your witnesses have included the distin- 

guished chairman of the Select Committee 

on Small Business of the United States Sen- 
ate, who appeared and gave testimony in 
support of S. 11. = 

WHY 5. 11 AND H. R. 11 ARE NEEDED 


The pending bills would amend the Robin- 
sdn-Patmanh Act to close a gaping loophole 
which the Supreme Court has driven into 
that act. That loophole was created when 
the Supreme Court decided a case in favor 
of Standard Oil Company of Indiana. It 
held that a giant concern, such as the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., is now privileged to discriminate 
in price with the effect of destroying its 
competitors, destroying its customers, sub- 
stantially lessening competition, and tending 
to create a monopoly so long as the giant 
concern shows that it has accomplished all 
of those things in “good faith." (Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana v. FTC (340 U. 8. 
231).) f 

S. 11 goes to the very vitals of small busi- 
ness. It involves a direct question of whether 
small business shall continue to exist. I 
need not tell the members of this distin- 
guished committee what the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act and other Federal legislation against 
price discrimination mean to small business. 
It has been halled as the magna carta of 
small business, Next to the tax law, this 
act is probably better known by small-busi- 
ness men over the United States than any 
other law passed by Congress. 

The record is clear on the point that prior 
to the passage of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
wholesale destruction of small business took 
place during the twenties and early thirties 
as à result of price discriminations, When 
we put that law on the books, it resulted 
in a sharp check on that destruction and 
redirected the course of business by giving 
small business a new lease on life. 

At this point, I would like to read a para- 
graph from a letter which a small-business 
man in Charlotte, N. C., wrote me under 
date of March 20, 1957. It is as follows: 
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“From the time of the enactment of the 
Robinson-Patman Act to the Supreme Court 
decision there had not been any price wars 
in my area or anywhere in our State. Im- 
mediately after the above decision major oil 
companies started instigating price wars by 
setting up a competitive situation and then 
asking their dealers to meet that competi- 
tion. Any competition that they did not 
create themselves was considered by them 
as not being legitimate. Statements to this 
effect have been made to me by oil com- 
panies and their district managers.” 

In the years prior to the passage of the 

Robinson-Patman Act, small, independent 
businesses disappeared by the tens of thou- 
sands. Giant corporations led by a few giant 
chain organizations utilized the destructive 
monopolistic practice of price descrimination 
to sweep away small businesses. We were 
rapidly headed for a complete monopoliza- 
tion of the distribution business in this 
country. 
As Is indicated in the letter of the small- 
business man I have just quoted, the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act slowed down, if it did 
not stop that disastrous march. I believe 
it to be no exaggeration to say that without 
this law we would very probably have no 
small businesses left in the United States 
today. 

Now we are faced with a problem of mak- 
ing that law effective again, Our problem 
is to close the loophole which was made in 
that law by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Standard Oil of Indiana. 
S. 11 and H. R. 11 are modest proposals. 
They would operate to make unlawful de- 
structive price discriminations even though 
done in good faith where the effect would 
be to substantially lessen competition and 
tend to create a monopoly. 

The issue before you is clear. It is a 
question of whether we will do what rep- 
resentatives of big business are asking us 
to do, namely, leave the law so that they 
may continue to discriminate in price with 
the effect of substantially lessening compe- 
tition or tending to create a monopoly, That 
issue is on the table before us. Those of 
us who are suporting S. 11 and H. R. 11 are 
asking that the law be strengthened so that 
these giant corporations will no longer be 
able to destroy their competitors and cts- 
tomers through the practice of price dis- 
crimination with the effect of substantially 
lessening competition and tending to create 
a monopoly. 

I have always understood that our na- 
tional public policy is a policy to pre- 
vent monopoly and monopolistic practices, 
whether accomplished in good faith, bad 
faith, or through indifference. If I am cor- 
rect on that point, then S. 11 and H. R. 11 
are clearly in accord with our national pub- 
lic policy against monopoly. This pending 
legislation would not provide any penalty. 
It is not an amendment to a criminal law; 
it merely provides a means for stopping 
practices which in fact substantially lessen 
competition and tend to create a monopoly. 

Therefore, in those few words I have at- 
tempted to explain what H. R. 11 and S. 11 
are intended to do. From what I have said, 
you can see that they are intended to guar- 
antee, for instance, the hometown merchant 
the right to buy his goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise from General Motors, General 
Mills, General Electric, or General Foods, 
under the same terms and conditions that 
the chain store across the street is permitted 
to buy its goods, wares, and merchandise 
from the same seller. The pending bills 
would make it a violation of law for the 
seller to discriminate against the hometown 
merchant, whether he is in the dry- 
goods business, the grocery business, the 
drug business, the service-station business, 
or any other kind of locally owned business. 

What could be fairer than that? Why 
should the big concerns continue to have the 
right to discriminate against hometown 
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merchants? If something is not done within 
the next two decades, and discriminations 
are permitted to continue, the giant cor- 
porations with assets of over $100 mililon will 
own all of the manufacturing, processing, 
and distributing business in the United 
States. 

We all know and we profess to subscribe 
to the fact that small business is the back- 
bone of our country, and certainly should 
be encouraged to the extent that Congress 
will not permit the big concerns to unduly 
and unfairly destroy them, Congress must 
act to prevent such result. 

Among the big people of America, most 
of them are big hearted, generous, chari- 
table, and believe in the Golden Rule, and 
actually practice the Golden Rule in their 
business, but there are some Captain Kidds 
in business and industry—some racketeers— 
who have no regard for the rights of the 
other man. It is the latter group that we 
are trying to deal with through S. 11 and 
H. R. 11 to restrain them in their greed and 
selfishness. 


“WHO_ARE THOSE SUPPORTING S. 11—THE 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY BILL? 

We know that small business and many of 
the friends of small business are asking for 
relief from destructive price discriminations. 
They have appeared before a number of con- 
gressional committees and testified in sup- 
port of legislation such as is proposed by 
S. 11. In some of their appearances, they 
have stated that among the many things 
that small businesses wish from the Con- 
grees, and particularly in the field of anti- 
monopoly legislation, is legislation to 
strengthen the law against price discrimina- 
tion. They have said that there are many 
things that small business needs and wants, 
and that there are several pieces of legisla- 
tion which they strongly recommend, includ- 
ing tax relief. But they have said that just 
to make things simple they want the Con- 
gress to pass promptly the legislation pro- 
vided for in S. 11. Included among those 
who have taken that position are the repre- 
sentatives of a large segment of the small- 
business firms of the country. They include 


the following: 


National Association of Retail Druggists, 
representating 40,000 independent druggists. 

National Association of Retail Grocers, 
Tepresenting 65,000 grocers. 

United States Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, representing about 2,000 wholesale 
grocery firms. 

National Food Brokers Association, repre- 
senting more than 1,700 food brokers. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, 
representing approximately 35,000 retail gas- 
oline dealers. 

National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, representing 8,000 retail tire dealers 
and tire retreaders. 

United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, representing 2,800 wholesale distribu- 
tors of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness with a membership of more than 100,000 
small and independent business firms. 

National Council of Agricultural Co-ops, 
which is composed of approximately 5,000 
agricultural cooperatives carrying on coop- 
eratively the affairs of almost 3 million farm 
families. 

National Farmers Union with more than 
700,000 members, 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists with approximately 700,000 members. 

The American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, represent- 
ing the bulk of organized labor in the United 
States. 


SMALL AND INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURERS WANT 
AND NEED 8. 11 

About 18 months ago, a notorius lawyer- 

lobbyist, who has for several years special- 

ized in propagandizing against the Robinson- 
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Patman Act, appeared and testified before a 
hearing conducted by the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee over which I presided. Re- 
cently he testified before your distinguished 
committee in opposition to 8, 11, On the 
occasion when he appeared before the House 
Small Business Committee, he berated the 
Robinson-Patman Act. On other occasions, 
he has contended that smail manufacturers 
would be harmed by the passage of S. 11 and 
H. R. 11. In view of some of the charges 
and contentions he made when he appeared 
before the House Small Business Committee, 
I sent a form letter to many hundreds of 
the food canners and food processors inyit- 
ing them to comment and tell me frankly, 
what they thought about the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. The replies were overwhelmingly 
favorable to the Robinson-Patman Act by a 
margin of better than 15 to 1. On March 
15, 1956, at pages 4247-4254, I inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp excerpts from 
quite a number of those letters. Now those 
food processors and ‘canners operate fac- 
tories. They are in a sense, small and inde- 
pendent manufacturing concerns. 

On February 4, 1957, I placed in the RECORD, 
at page A724, a copy of a letter a food proces- 
sor and canner had written me under date 
of January 23, 1957. In that letter the pres- 
ident of the small and independent manu- 
facturing firm pointed out that in 1954 there 
were 1,911 canning firms listed in the direc- 
tory of the National Canners Association. 
By 1955, 581 of those, or 30 percent, had gone 
out of business. They represented not merely 
canning plants, but canning firms. That 
high rate of mortality of small business firms 
was attributed to the practices and condi- 
tions we are attempting to remedy by the 
passage of S. 11 and H. R. 11. 

Recently opponents of S. 11 and H. R. 11 
thought up the gimmick of arranging for a 
number of small and independent manufac- 
turers to write to members of your distin- 
guished committee and to other Members of 
the Senate and to Members of the House, and 
in so doing expressed opposition to S. 11 and 
H.R. 11. 

A few days ago a small and independent 
fountain-pen manufacturer sent me a copy 
of a letter in which it was stated: 

“I wish to submit the following statement 
for the consideration of your committee in 
regard to Senate bill No. 11, which is de- 
signed (I understand) to eliminate the good- 
faith defense under the Robinson-Patman 
Anti-Price Discrimination Act. 

“I have received several bulletins from our 
association, Fountain Pen & Mechanical- 
Pencil Manufacturers Association, Inc., which 
have presented several arguments against 
Senate bill No. 11. 

“I have also received a memo prepared by 
the NAM law department arguing against 
this legislation.” 

Incidentally, since I have made reference 
to the canning industry, I would like to call 
attention to a statement which was made 
in a letter addressed to one of the Members 
of the House of Representatives on March 15, 
1957, by one of his small-business constitu- 
ents. In that series of correspondence the 
Member had stated that he was confused 
because of the arguments which were being 
made by representatives of giant corpora- 
tions that H. R. 11 would not help small 
manufacturers. In the letter of March 15, 
1957, the constituent wrote: 


“I can well understand that you and other 
Congressmen are confused. I lived with the 
Robinson-Patman Act for 7 years. I played 
a role in litigation involving this act. I went 
to work for a citrus canner in Florida in 1936, 
starting out as a bookkeeper at $20 per week. 
In 3 years, by virtue of endless hours of work 
and wholehearted application to my work, I 
wound up second high man in the company, 
who at that time was the four largest can- 
ners of citrus juices in Florida. I had a bril- 
liant future in front of me. Then we were 
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Gscriminated against by American Can Co, 
We fought them tooth and nail, and litiga- 
tion involving the Robinson-Patman Act 
Went to the Supreme Court of the United 
States twice, the first time getting one of 

famous 4-to-4 decisions. My company 
Won their suit against American Can, and 
I believe that I am right when I say it is 

only time that damages have been 
awarded under this act. However, that com- 
Pany is now bankrupt, going to the wall in 
1952, and with it went the future I had 
Worked so hard to carve out for myself. The 
Cost of fighting American Can Co. was too 
much and contributed in a large measure to 
destruction ot this company. 

“Now I am in business for myself and Iam 
faced with the same danger of having the 
Bround cut out from under me. Believe me, 
zir, I know what these big companies can do 
if they have a mind to. I do not contend 
that all big companies do act that way or 
that bigness in itself is an evil.” 

Under date or March 8, 1957, the Arm- 
Strong Creamery Co. of Wichita, Kans., 
Wrote a letter to Members of the House and 

Members of the Senate in which price 
discrimination practices of the National 

iry Products Corp. were outlined. That, 
Up to date, instance of price discrimination 
Was described by the Armstrong Creamery 
Co. as follows: 

“Recently the National Dairies Division 
(Sealtest) at Kansas City lowered the price 
Of ice cream $25 cents per gallon throughout 

area. Discounts and all other factors 
Considered, this new price is lower than 97 
Percent of the sales volume in the area be- 
Tore Sealtest lowered the price. This low 
Price makes it impossible for any dairy to 
sell ice cream at a profit, and if continued 
Very long will force a number of independent 
Plants out of business. At the same time 
Sealtest has been raising prices in other 
areas where competitive situations are as 
bad, or worse, than they are here. 

“The plain fact is that through ineptness 
4nd mismanagement, Seaitest has lost a lot 
ot volume in the past few years and has 
taken this method of regaining their posi- 
tion. Right now they can use the excuse 
that they are meeting the price of the 3 per- 
dent of the volume which was sold at a cut- 
throat figure (and which will always be sold 
that way.) 

“Of course Sealtest's profits in other areas 
Will more than carry the losses they will 
take in this one.” 

The letter of the Armstrong Creamery Co. 
Concluded as have many others I have re- 
Cetved from small and independent business 
Concerns in a plea for the passage of H. R. 
11, The closing words of that letter were: 

It is the only salvation for a great number 

of independent businesses.” 

PARMERS, CONSUMERS, AND WHOLESALERS WANT 
AND NEED s. 11 AND H. R. 11 

Representatives of farmers have testified 
before this distinguished committee, and be- 
Tore other committees strongly supporting 
S. 11 and H. R. 11. You have heard the 
testimony on behalf of the National Farm- 
ers Union, which has a membership repre- 
Senting almost 1 million voters, That testi- 
Mony strongly supports the proposed legis- 
lation you have under consideration, In the 
ConorEssionaL Recorp for March 21, 1956, 
at page 4712, is a showing that representa- 
tives of consumer groups are in support of 
S. 11 and H. R. 11. Also the Recorp for March 
27. 1956, page 5167, shows that wholesalers 
and retailers in large numbers have made 
Strong pleas for the passage of this legis- 
lation. 

I have noted that on the afternoon of 
March 14, 1957, representatives of several 
hundred small-business men, who are re- 
tallers of petroleum products, appeared be- 
fore your committee and testified (transcript 
Pp. 513-520) to the effect that the major 
oit companies are discriminating in price 
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to the damage and destruction of small busi- 
ness. They urged passage of S. 11 and 
H. R. 11. 


FTC, AN EXPERT AGENCY ON PRICE DISCRIMINA= 
TION, SUPPORTS S. 11 AND H. R. 11 


The Federal Trade Commission is the 
agency of Government charged with the pri- 
mary responsibility of the enforcement of 
Federal legislation dealing with price dis- 
crimination, That agency has dealt with 
the problem of price discrimination since it 
was created In the Wilson administration in 
1914. Prior to that time, the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, its predecessor, studied and re- 
ported upon the problem of price discrimi- 
nation during the period of 1903-14. It is 
the only agency of Government with any 
substantial experience in dealing with the 
problem of price discrimination. In view 
of that fact, it is believed that its position 
respecting the pending legislation should be 
regarded as important. After careful study 
of S. 11 and H. R. 11, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has announced that tt supports those 
bills, In its official formal report to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Rep- 
resentatives, on March 12, 1957, the Com- 
mission stated: 

“The Commission is of the opinion that 
the objectives of H. R. 11 and H. R. 398 are 
of sufficient importance to the effective 
operation of the Clayton Act that such legis- 
lation should be enacted without awaiting 
further case-by-case development under 
section 2 (b) as presently worded.” (H. R. 
398 was Introduced by Hon. Byron G. ROGERS, 
of Colorado. It is an identical companion 
bill to H. R. 11.) 

On March 26, 1957, all members of the 
Federal Trade Commission appeared before 
this distinguished committee and explained 
why the Commission is supporting S. 11 
and H. R. 11. 

WHO ARE THOSE OPPOSING S. 11 AND H. R. 11? 


You received testimony in your hearings 
on March 12 and 13, 1957, which established 
beyond question that the major oil com- 
penies met secretly in October 1956 and 
Planned a campaign to oppose this proposed 
legislation. The testimony you have ad- 
duced shows that the representatives of the 
major oil companies, with the cooperation 
of the American Petroleum Institute, ar- 
ranged for each of a number of the major 
oil companies to distribute, to their high 
officiais, copies of a master brief contain- 
ing a number of arguments against S. 11 
and H. R. 11, Those arguments were re- 
produced and dressed up to give them the 
greatest possible force for persuading the 
unwary that S. 11 and H. R. 11 would be 
harmful to smali business and should not be 
passed. Also the representatives of other 
big business concerns and the Washing- 
ton representatives of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers have sought to 
persuade small and independent businesses 
that S. 11 would prove harmful, In my 
statement today, I have made reference to 
an instance of the law department of the 
National Association of Manufacturers pre- 
Paring and distributing to small manu- 
facturers a brief arguing against the pass- 
age of S, 11. 

Therefore, you have before you clear and 
unmistakable evidence that Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, Gulf Ou Corp., Shell Oil 
Co., Pure Oil Co., and a great number of 
other big business firms, which, according 
to other testimony before you, are current- 
ly practicing price discriminations destruc- 
tive of small business, are campaigning 
against S. 11 and H. R. 11, and are urg- 
ing you to prevent the passage of such pro- 
posed legislation which would curb their 
practice of destructive price discrimination, 

In addition, a number of small and inde- 
pendent business concerns have written or 
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wired that they are opposing S. 11 and H. R. 
11. Some of those who have so expressed 
their opposition, have done so by present- 
ing the same arguments which have been 
included in the master brief against S. 11 
and H, R, 11 as distributed by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute and its members 
and representatives. In fact some small 
and independent businessmen who have 
voiced opposition to S. 11 and H, R. 11 have 
frankly stated that they were pressured into 
doing so by the representatives of the major 
oil companies. 

Not all of the opposition to S. 11 and H. R. 
11 has come directly from the offices of giant 
corporations. Some attorneys who have rep- 
resented such corporations in price discrim- 
ination cases have appeared and testified 
against this legislation. For example, Mr. 
Hammond Chaffetz and Mr. William Simon 
who have argued in court in defense of price 
discrimination practices of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, have appeared before 
your distinguished Committee and opposed 
this legislation. They have held prominent 


„positions on committees dealing with this 


subject in the antitrust sections of the New 
York State and the American Bar Associa- 
tions. And those who served with them on 
those committees have been persuaded to 
voice opposition to S. 11 and H. R. 11. Also 
those representatives of major oll companies 
served as members of the Attorney General's 
National Committee to Study the Antitrust 
Laws, and during March 1955, that Com- 
mittee, with the help of the gentlemen I 
have named, issued a report which took a 
position contrary to what is provided for in 
S. 11 and H. R. 11. It is notable that at 
page 181 of the Report of the Attorney Gen- 
erul's National Committee to Study the Anti- 
trust Laws, the following statement appears: 

“This committee approves the result of 
the Standard Oil decision.” 

It has been established that other mem- 
bers of the Attorney General's committee 
had been representing big business con- 
cerns charged with violations of our anti- 
trust laws. 

Incidentally, Hon. Sinclair Weeks, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, was a member of the 
Attorney General's committee. He has re- 
ported to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, in stating the of- 
ficial position of the Department of Com- 
merce, that he is opposed to the passage of 
S. 11 and H. R. 11. In that connection he 
made it clear that he is for the practice of 
price discrimination when done in good 
faith even though the effect may have been 
to substantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly." (See the letter of Mr. 
Weeks to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, dated March 6, 
1956). 

Of course, the Department of Justice, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the At- 
torney General, has yoiced its opposition to 
S. 11 and H. R. 11. It did so in a report 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, March 28, 1957. Before I 
complete my statement I shall make further 
comment regarding that report from the De- 
partment of Justice. 

MISCONCEPTIONS AND MISSTATEMENTS ABOUT 
S. 11 AND H. R. 11 


The propaganda which has been prepared 
and distributed by representatives of the 
American Petroleum Institute and their 
members, and by some of those who were 
members of the Attorney General's National 
Committee to Study the Antitrust Laws is 
loaded with misstatements. Those misstate- 
ments haye created misconceptions about the 


, Robinson-Patman Act and what S. 11 and 


H. R. 11 would provide. 

The master brief of the API, a copy of 
which has been placed in the record of the 
proceedings before your distinguished com- 
mittee, contains many misstatements. For 
example, it contains a statement that Pres- 
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ident Truman vetoed legislation similar to 
what is provided for in S. 11 and H. R. 11. 
What President Truman vetoed in 1950 was 
S. 1008.. That bill, in effect, provided for the 
opposite of what S. 11 and H. R. 11 would 
provide. Attorneys who have represented 
major oil companies have appeared before 
you and testified and added to the con- 
fusion created by such misstatement because 
they adopted and made such misstatements a 
part of their testimony. 

Mr. William Simon who testified before 
this committee on March 26, 1957, at tran- 
script page 1406, stated that the bill which 
went to President Truman contained the 
Carroll-Kefauver amendments. I have un- 
derstood that Mr. Simon has been dabbling 
around with this matter for a number of 
years. Therefore, he should know that the 
fact is the Carroll-Kefauver amendments to 
S. 1008 were knocked out in conference and 
did not appear in the bill as it was presented 
to President Truman. The bill which was 
vetoed would have weakened the law. The 
Carroll-Kefauver amendments would have 
strengthened the law. 

Likewise, on March 14, 1957, Mr. Ham- 
mond Chaffetz, one of the legal representa- 
tives of the Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana, at transcript page 459, testified that 
“President Truman did veto a bill which did 
have the Carroll-Kefauver amendment in it, 
The Carroll-Kefauver amendment was very 
similar to the amendment which is proposed 
here.” Although those gentlemen have been 
dabbling in this matter for a number of 
years, it does not appear that they studied 
that bill or the action of the conferees in de- 
leting from that bill the Carroll-Kefauyer 
amendments. 

The fallacious argument has been made 
by representatives of major oil companies 
that if S. 11 and H. R. 11 were to be enacted, 
then any seller who wanted to lower his 
price to one customer would find it neces- 
sary to lower his price to all customers 
throughout the country. It appears that the 
argument which was thus prepared by rep- 
resentatives of the major oi] companies was 
artfully worded, widely distributed, and has 
had its calculated effect on a number of 
small- and independent-business men who 
are engaged in the sale and distribution of 
petroleum products. It has stirred a number 
of them to oppose the pending legislation. 

Now, the representatives and members of 
the API, in distributing such fallacious ar- 
guments, pointed to proceedings currently 
in litigation at the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as a basis for their statements. Those 
proceedings involve the Pure Oil Co. because 
it was discriminating in price with respect 
to sales it was making in Birmingham, Ala. 

With reckless abandon, reference was made 
to a sentence or two which appeared in the 
complaint of the Federal Trade Commission 
in that case. No effort was made by them to 
explain to the small and independent busi- 
nessmen, or to the members of your distin- 
guished committee, that if the facts alleged 
in the complaint in that case should be 
proven, there will be no good-faith defense 
available in that case. Therefore what is 
provided for in S. 11 and H. R. 11 would have 
no application to situations such as are in- 
volved in the case of FTC v. Pure Oil Com- 
pany regarding the Birmingham,’ Ala., 
situation. 

What I have just said about the Federal 
Trade Commission’s Pure Oil Co. case (some- 
times referred to as the Birmingham, Ala., 
case) was made perfectly clear in the testi- 
mony given by representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission when they appeared be- 
fore your distinguished committee on Fri- 
day, March 15, 1957. On that occasion the 
FTC official who is in charge of the litigation 
on that case testified to the following effect: 

“Senator Dirksen. Would these cases be 
affected by the pending bill? 

“Mr. Mciven. No, sir; I do not believe that 
the pending bill would have any effect on the 
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result in these particular cases (transcript, 
pp. 785-786). 
* 


. 

“Mr. Dixon. Now, if your theory is correct, 
good faith there will not be a defense to what 
you have charged? 

“Mr. McIver. That is our contention. Yes, 
sir (transcript, p. 789) .” 

The confusion which was created by the 
contention made in the API master brief and 
by representatives of the major oll companies 
in the opposition they have voiced to S. 11 
and H. R. 11 to the effect that if a seller 
should decide to lower his price to one of his 
customers, then if these bills passed, he 
would be compelled to lower his price to all 
of his customers, seems to have enveloped the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
the Department of Justice. In the report 
from the Department of Justice to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Represent- 
atives, March 28, 1957, on H. R. 11, it is made 
clear that one of the reasons why the Depart- 
ment is opposed to S. 11 and H. R. 11 is be- 
cause it believed “that a seller constrained by 
law to reduce prices to some only at the cost 
of reducing prices to all might well decide to 
reduce them to none.” 

In that report the Department of Justice 
did not cite any case wherein the law had 
been construed to provide that requirement. 

Furthermore, in the report from the De- 
partment of Justice a number of recent cases 
were cited in which the “good faith“ de- 
fense had been rejected. And the observa- 
tion was made that for that reason S. 11 and 
H. R. 11 are not needed. What the Depart- 
ment of Justice appeared to overlook is the 
fact that in each of the cases it cited, a 
discriminatory pricing system was in ques- 
tion, As early as 1945, the Supreme Court of 
the United States had ruled in the case of 
Federal Trade Commission v. A. E. Staley 
(324 U. S. 746) that under the Robinson- 
Patman Act, a seller who adopts discrim- 
inatory pricing systems of his competitors 
will not have available to him the good- 
faith defense provided for in the act. And 
the Court said: 8 

The act thus places emphasis on individ- 
ual competitive situations.“ 

Therefore it would appear that the De- 
partment of Justice not only missed the 
point in its citation of the various cases 
refered to in its report opposing S. 11 and 
H.R. 11, but in doing so actually highlighted 
its own confusion over what is provided for 
in the Robinson-Patman Act on the point 
it made about a seller being required to 
reduce his prices to all, if he reduces prices 
to one. It had simply overlooked what the 
Supreme Court had ruled in the Staley case 
12 years ago regarding the application of the 
Robinson-Patman Act to individual com- 
petitive situations. 

Since it is clear that the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, as amended by S. 11 and H. R. 11, 
would not permit the good-faith defense 
except and only for the purpose of meeting 
competition in individual competitive situa- 
tions, the contrary cannot be true. In other 
words, when you lower your price in good 
faith to meet competition in an individual 
competitive situation, you are not doing 
so all the way across the country in all com- 
petitive situations, The Supreme Court held 
that the A. E. Staley Co. not only was not 
required to change its prices in all competi- 
tive situations in order to avail itself of the 
good-faith defense, but the Court also went 
further and held that Staley did not act in 
good faith because it, in claiming to meet 
competition at one place, had changed its 
prices to all of its customers everywhere. 
What more is needed to refute the fallacious 
arguments which have been made by repre- 
sentatives of the major oll companies and the 
API in its master brief, that under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, as amended by S. 11 
and H. R. 11, a seller would be required to 
lower his price to all of his customers if 
he should lower to one? 
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Equally fallacious is the argument made in 
the API master brief and in statements 
made by others opposing S. 11 and H. R. 11 
to the effect that those bills would prevent 
freight absorption. In the Recorp of March 
18, 1957, at page A2145, I inserted a state- 
ment outlining why it is considered that 
S. 11 and H, R. 11 will not prevent freight 
absorption. I refer to that statement noW 
for the benefit of those who wish to review 
more material dealing with that point. Fur- 
thermore, the API master brief and the state- 
ments of others who are opposing the pend- 
ing bills, disregard and ignore the fact that 
S. 11 contains the provision to the effect that 
nothing contained therein shall be construed 
to alter the law applicable to freight absorp- 
tion. 

On page 4 of the API master brief there 
appears the following statement: 

“Furthermore, it is important to note that 
the Robinson-Patman Act marked a de- 
parture from the traditional ideal of Amer- 
ican justice by putting the burden of proof 
upon the person charged with violating the 
law * * * unless he could prove that his 
price decision had no effect on competition. 
he would probably be in violation of the law 
if this legislation should pass.“ 

Now what are the facts? 

The general common-law rule regarding 
the burden of proof in a case in litigation 
applies in price discrimination cases arising 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. In general 
that rule is to the following effect: The bur- 
den of proof in any proceeding lies at first 
on that party against whom the judgment 
of the court would be given if no evidence 
at all were produced on either side—regard, 
of course, being had to any presumption 
which may appear upon the pleadings. 

Let us analyze how that rule applies in & 
price discrimination case arising under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. First of all, pleadings 
by the plaintiff or the Government in order 
to state a cause of action in a price discrim- 
ination case under the Robinson-Patman 
Act nrust among other things allege that— 

(1) The party charged with a violation of 
the law is engaged in commerce (meaning, 
of course, interstate commerce). 

(2) In the course of such commerce the 
party charged has discriminated in price be- 
tween different purchasers of commodities of 
like grade and quality, and that some of those 
purchases involved in such discrimination 
were in interstate commerce. 

(3) The sale of the commodities involved 
in the discrimination were sold for use, con- 
sumption, or resale within the United States 
or some other place under the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

(4) The effect of such discrimination may 
be to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce or to injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition with any person who either 
grants or knowingly receives the benefit of 
such discrimination, or with the customers 
of either of them. 

Pleadings by the plaintiff or the Govern- 
ment in such litigation not containing alle- 
gations to the effect indicated above would 
fail as not having stated a cause of action, 

What about the burden of proof in such 
proceedings? First, let us assume that a 
simple answer had been filed by the de- 
fendant who merely denied the allegations 
made by the plaintiff. Assume further that 
no evidence was offered by either party. 
Then under the general rule regarding the 
burden of proof the plaintiff would fail. He 
had alleged a good cause of action but he 
had failed to prove his case, The burden 
of proving the case is upon the plaintiff and 
that means proving each of the necessary 
allegations as above indicated. The defend- 
ant need not prove any of those allegations. 
In his pleadings it is sufficient for him merely 
to deny them. 
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Momentarily, when they have lapsed into 
Unguarded pose and permitted their better 
Selves to express their inner thoughts, arch 
opponents of S. 11 and H. R. 11 have acknowl- 
edged that what is contended in the API 
Master brief is not true. They admit that 
the person charged does not have the burden 
of proving “that his price decision had no 
efect on the competition.” For example, 
See the testimony of Mr. William Simon be- 
fore your distinguished committee Tuesday, 
March 26, 1957, at transcript page 1392. 

In view of these circumstances, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why some lawyers who 
Oppose S. 11 and H. R. 11 are so reckless as 
to charge that the effect of the passage of 
8. 11 and H. R. 11 would be to require the 
defendant in a price discrimination case, 
Under the Robinson-Patman Act, to prove 
his innocence. That is utter nonsense. I 
&m disappointed that lawyers with ability 
have argued such nonsense. I cannot but 
believe that they know their argument is 
nonsense. 

Of course no one supporting S. 11 and H. R. 
11. to my knowledge, has taken the position 
that the burden of proof, under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, departs from the common- 
law rule in any respect. Therefore, all of 
Us acknowledge that when a defendant as- 
Serts the “good faith” defense, it is his 
burden to prove that he acted in good faith. 
Likewise, in criminal cases when one is 
Charged with murder and asserts that he 
acted in self-defense, it is not the burden 
Of the State to prove that he did not act in 
self-defense. The burden is on the defend- 
ant to make out that defense. 

At page 7 of the API “master brief,“ the 
Statement is made: 

“If all manufacturers in an industry 
complied with this law, they would be in 
danger of being charged with a conspiracy 
to fix prices.” € 

That, like the API argument about the 
burden of proof, is utter nonsense. Nothing 
in the Robinson-Patman Act requires any 
two or more sellers of any commodity to 
charge the same or different prices. Nothing 
in that law requires any seller to act in any 
Particular way regarding his relationship 
with another seller. The act applies only 
against a single seller's action in discrim- 
inating in price. It is significant that the 
API “master brief” failed to cite any deci- 
Sion In a case supporting its nonsensical 
arguments. d 

On page 8 of the API “master brief“ are 
statements that both the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations have opposed legis- 
lation such as is provided for in S. 11 and 
H. R. 11. I have pointed out that those 
Statements are false insofar as they relate 
to the bill which was vetoed by President 
Truman in 1950. : 

It is believed that statements in the API 
Master brief respecting the position of the 
Eisenhower administration on legislation 
such as is provided in S. 11 and H. R. 11, 
should be scrutinized as carefully as the 
Statements contained therein regarding the 
Position of the Truman administration. 
The API master brief takes the pasition that 
the Eisenhower administration opposes legis- 
lation such as is provided for in 8. 11 and 
H. R. 11. Now, what about President Eisen- 
hower? Where does he stand on S. 11 and 
H. R. 11? Certainly, small business would 
like to know. To my knowledge he has is- 
Sued no statement in opposition to S. 11 and 
H. R. 11. On the contrary, my mind goes 
back to a statement he did issue to repre- 
Sentatives of small business on October 16, 
1952. The following are quotations from 
that statement: 

OFFICES or DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
New York, N. Y., October 16, 1952. 
Mr. WATSON ROGERS, 
National Food Brokers Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rocers: At my conference today 

with you and representatives of other na- 
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tional associations of American industry and 
business, you asked for my views concerning 
the protection of small business from monop- 
oly, and particularly concerning the pro- 
visions of our antitrust laws against unfair 
and discriminatory pricing practices that are 
destructive of competition and free enter- 
prise. / 


Our laws against unfair and destructive 
pricing practices, as well as other practices 
leading to monopoly, must be fearlessly, im- 
partially, and energetically maintained and 
enforced. 

I am for such necessary rules of fair play 
because they preserve and strengthen free 
and fair competition, as opposed to monop- 
olies which mean the end of competi- 
Won? 

Sincerely, 
. DwWiarrr D. EISENHOWER. 
CONCLUSION: CONGRESS SHOULD ACT NOW TO 
HELP SMALL BUSINESS 


Small business is pleading for protection 
from the practice of destructive price dis- 
crimination. Each time the Congress has 
investigated and studied the practice of 
price discrimination, It has concluded that 
such practice is monopolistic, anticompeti- 
tive, and therefore contrary to our national 
public policy for a free and competitive en- 
terprise system, Opponents’ of S. 11 and 
H. R. 11 are arguing for allowing a continua- 
tion of destructive price discriminations. 
They argue that legislation should not be 
passed that would assure a halting of price 
discrimination. In effect, they are telling 
the Congress to legislate so that price dis- 
crimination, at the same time, should be 
permitted as well as prohibited. I am of 
the opinion that any effort to thus serve 
big business will fail to serve small business 
and our free and competitive enterprise sys- 
tem. 

If Congress should conclude that the rep- 
resentatives of big business are correct in 
their arguments that price discrimination is 
a good thing, then it would be logical for 
Congress to repeal all of our laws which pro- 
hibit price discrimination, We should have 
more of what is good. However, if our expe- 
rience in investigati. and studying price 
discrimination since 1875 and the conclu- 
sions we have reached on the basis of such 
experience are sound, then we must con- 
clude anew that price discriminations are 
bad. We should have less of what is bad. 
On that issue we should not compromise 
simply to satisfy the whims of big business. 
We should not legalize the use of-a tool 
which will destroy small business. 

Promises to small business during an elec- 
tion year will not do the job. Action is 
needed to save small business from destruc- 
tion. Enactment of S. 11 and H. R. 11 will 
help to do that job. 


Politics With People’s Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Playing Politics With 
Your Money,” published in the Rome, 
Ga., News-Tribune of March 14, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PLAYING Potrrics WITH Your MONEY 


President Eisenhower and Members of 
Congress who are staging a waiting game, 
trying to pass the buck on responsibility for 
cutting the Federal budget, may think they 
are playing smart politics. 

But they had better get out in the hinter- 
lands and learn what the rank and file citi- 
zens are saying about the budget. The re- 
fusal of Eisenhower and Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey to make suggestions for trimming 
the record peacetime outlay and the refusal 
of the House leaders to take over their re- 
sponsibility is disgusting to a lot of grass- 
roots citizens. 

It is high time for the Government—the 
President and Congress—to make an “ago- 
nizing reappraisal” of the plight of the tax- 
payer. ~ 

While the outlook for business and indus- 
try is still good, there are many pockets of 
unemployment and curtailment in the job 
market. The cost of living is still going up. 
Many citizens are caught in a tight squeeze 
and are having to borrow money to meet 
their tax payments. 

This is not a healthy situation—for the 
taxpayers or the politicians. 

Georgia's congressional delegation, includ- 
ing Senators RUSSELL and TALMADGE, real- 
ize that the time has come when the United 
States taxpayers can no longer continue such 
a heavy load of economic assistance to for- 
eign countries, regardless of the motive, 

Unless something is done to reduce Gov- 
ernment spending, balance the budget and 
give the taxpayers some relief, the Nation 
will be headed toward bankruptcy and an 
economy that wouldn't make it worth the 
while for the Communists to try to take over. 

The public is going to place responsibility 
on both the Congress and the President for 
shirking their duty. The huge budget 
should be trimmed, 

Congressmen who fall to do thelr duty 
and go back home to face the voters next 
year will find that the citizens feel a cut in 
spending and taxes is possible, And they 
are not interested in who gets the credit if 
it is done. 


But they will know who to blame if this 
action is not taken—and soon, 


How a Texan Came Up From the Salt 


Mines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Lone Star Steel Co., of Texas, 
has made important industrial history 
during the last decade. The man who 
directs the destinies of this great indus- 
trial enterprise is Eugene B. Germany, of 
Dallas. Mr, Germany's story, as told 
briefly in a recent issue of the Dallas 
Times Herald, is an inspiring chronicle of 
success and service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Times Herald be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“Gene” Germany: Sart Mine START 


(Eprror’s Note—This is another in a 
series of articles on Dallasites who have at- 
tained success in their chosen fields.) 
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E. B. (Gene) Germany, who actually 
worked in the salt mines during his early 
married life, heads a firm that sold almost 
$90 million worth of products last year, 

As president of Lone Star Steel Co., he's 
often described by friends and associates as 
“the wildcatter on a hot tin roof.” Others 
insist that his “know when“ has meant as 
much in his success as know how.“ 

A native of Sweetwater, Mr. Germany spent 
most of his life to young manhood around 
Grand Saline helping work his father’s 40- 
acre farm. He finished high school there 
and worked his way through Southwestern 
University at Georgetown. 

GETS TEACHING JOB 


With his college diploma in one hand, he 
took a marriage license in the other and 
married Maggie Lee Wilson. When Mr. 
Germany was tendered a job teaching in the 
Grand Saline schools, he jumped at it. 

The pay was scant, and to supplement 
their income the newlyweds worked in the 
salt mine near Grand Saline. Mr. Germany 
sewed salt sacks and his wife filled them. 

Figuring that teaching school really wasn't 
up his alley, Mr. Germany started to study 
geology. Within a few years he had staked 
a wildcat location near Bastrop and drilled 
his first well, a producer. 

There were more and more producers, and 
when in 1947 he accepted the presidency 
of Lone Star Steel, there was little economic 
basis for his taking the job. But there was 
a moral responsibility, mainly for hundreds 
of his friends who had invested their money 
in the firm. 

FUTURE WAS DOUBTFUL 


Ten years ago, the future of Lone Star 
was mostly speculative. Many experts said 
the venture was economically unsound be- 
cause the ores being considered for tapping 
had a low iron content. 

But on October 26, 1947, the company's 
blast furnace was tapped for the first time 
and real iron flowed. Gene Germany had 
brought in another wildcat. 

In the ensuing years, there have been 
rough spots—certainly. But Lone Star 
earned $3.84 per share in 1956, and this year’s 
prospects are equally good. 

Throughout the rapid growth of Lone 
Star, Mr. Germany's stanch belief in the 
goodness of mankind has stood out. And 
smooth labor relations bear out his in- 
sistence that employees be treated fairly. 


SONS HANDLE OIL 


The industrialist’s oil business continues 
to prosper under direction of his sons, Wil- 
son and Norman. A daughter, Annette, is 
married to Rey. Jack Wilkes, a Methodist 
minister in Oklahoma City. 

As though running Lone Star Steel and 
lending a hand when needed to two sons 
in the oil business are not enough, Mr, Ger- 
many has taken on dozens of extra-cur- 
Ticular activities. 

He is a board member of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, of the Scottish Rite 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, Methodist Hos- 
pital of Dallas, and the Dallas YMCA. He is 
State director for the National Association 
of Manufacturers; executive vice president, 
Texas division, Red River Valley Association; 
chairman of the State payroll savings bond 
committee; chairman, Texas State Park De- 
velopment Association, and director of the 
Texas Law Enforcement Foundation. 

In his spare time, Mr. Germany makes 
solar batteries to run small motors and 
radios. Sometimes, he experiments with 
such intricate problems as removing salt 
from water. 

His weekend relaxation includes driving 
to his farm near Grand Saline or to wet a 
hook in his private pool where he raises 
rainbow trout. 

Mr. and Mrs. Germany reside at 3301 
Beverly Drive in Dallas. 
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Jury Trial Is Basic Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “A Basic Right Usurped 
If Jury Trial Is Denied,” published in 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of March 
19, 1957. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Basic RIGHT Usurrep Ir Jury TRIAL Is 

< DENIED 


Like Pandora’s box, that misnamed civil- 
rights package has been jockeyed around by 
reckless hands to where, unless restrained, 
other reckless hands can pry the lid off. 
What then is to protect against these 
plagues? 

What recourse to law for offenses loosely 
defined in cases of prosecution before the 
fact or in judicial hearings in which the 
right to trial by jury is blanked out? 

The Constitution has not been repealed; 
it has not been amended on these protective 
points. The authors of this force bill pro- 
pose simply to sidestep it. 

Southern members of the House Judiciary 
Committee, with some conservative Republi- 
can help, battled valiantly to preserve the 
constitutional principle. They were fighting 
for a fundamental right which, once de- 
stroyed, will be lost for all citizens, North, 
South, East, and West, and in such event 
may never be regained. 

In that committee the cards were stacked, 
numerically. But on the floor of Congress, 
and particularly in the Senate with rules of 
finlimited debate, the whole case can be 
assessed in the spotlight of national atten- 
tion. There the right hand of the body 
politic—a constituency as broad as the 48 
States—can more Clearly see what its left 
hand is doing. = 

One of the facts underscored beyond con- 
cealment is that a basic right abridged for 
one—for punitive purposes, or otherwise—is 
abridged for all, The instant breach in such 
an event is prophetic; the precedent im- 
measurably far-reaching in damaging con- 
sequences. Once an extraordinary power is 


. bestowed, such as discretionary treatment of 


a fixed point of law, it leads Invariably to 
abuse and extension of power-hungry, pres- 
sure hands; and never to recovery of that 
power by the hands in which, under the Con- 
stitution, it belongs. 

President Eisenhower, as he said in his 
frank admission to a press conference, may 
not be qualified to pass legal judgment on 
this express proposition. Hardly can he fail 
to grasp the fact, however, that it challenges 
the basic premise of a government of law. 

He cannot be so ignorant of the law gen- 
erally as to sanction a glaring trespass, or be 
willing to sit by and see his Republican co- 
horts in Congress and leftwing Democrats 
team up to force down the throats of the 
American people this damnable piece of leg- 
islation masterminded by his Attorney Gen- 
eral, Herbert Brownell. 

A concerned Nation is looking to the Presi- 
dent as well as to the responsible, Constitu- 
tion-minded Members of Congress, to pre- 
vent this outrageous assault upon funda- 
mental rights of every American citizen. 

For once the Chief Executive and Congress 
can forget the politics involved in the ques- 
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tion of segregation, whether applied to the 
public schools or whatnot. The dimensions 
of this threat are greater than that issue. 
Every citizen is vitally concerned, and must 
not be subjected to the jeopardy inherent in 
such a proposal—particularly in view of the 
liberal-mindedness of the present Supreme 
Court. 

The Executive as the congressional branch 
has one safe and adequate yardstick by which 
to measure authority and duty—it is the 
Constitution,.to whose support they took 
oath. 

It was in awareness of human fallacy and 
eccentricity under pressure that the Found- 
ing Fathers left principles neither to mis- 
chance, administrative discretion, nor whim. 
They fixed them, rather, in a government of 
law. The winds of caprice must not be 
allowed to overturn that. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Divini 
Redemptoris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, 20 years 
ago Pope Pius XI issued one of the most 
profound documents of our time, his 
encyclical on atheistic communism. 
Freeman of all faiths have hailed this 
work, as they have hailed the Roman 
Catholic Church’s relentless fight against 
atheistic communism, and I think it 
would be especially timely and fitting at 
this time for us to review the ideas 
offered to the world-by Pope Pius XI just 
two decades ago in his Divini Redemp- 
toris. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a newsletter of the Maryland 
Action Guild commemorating the 20th 
anniversary of this encyclical be printed 
in the Appendix of today’s Recorp. The 
newsletter was sent to me by Mr. George 
D. ONeill, chairman of the Maryland 
Action Guild. 8 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

NEWSLETTER COMMEMORATING 20TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF DIVINI REDEMPTORIS 

On the feast of St. Joseph in the year of 
our Lord 1937, our glorious holy father Pius 
XI renewed and reviewed the authoritative 


~ 


position of holy mother church on atheistic © 


communism. In his great encyclical Divini 
Redemptoris he said, speaking of the need 
for a spiritual power for good, which he 
described as the Catholic Church—to con- 
test vigorously the spiritual evil of the day, 
communism—that he placed the “vast cam- 
paign of the church against world commu- 
nism under the standard of St. Joseph, her 
mighty protector.” 

His eloquent restatement of the need for 
this campaign needs no further explanation 
or paraphrase. On this 20th anniversary 
of that encyclical, commemorated with hu- 
mility and confidence by the Maryland Ac- 
tion Guild, we feel it in order to quote a 
few key passages from Divini Redemptoris 
for the continued guidance of an informed 
laity and for the purpose of a call to greater 
zeal directed toward all members of the 
faith who might read these words and thus 
a ee to go further in this cam- 

gn. 
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The holy father, speaking of the necessity 
i 3 distrust for communism tactics, 


“In the beginning communism showed it- 
zelf, for what it was in all its perversity; 
but very soon it realized that it was thus 
alienating the people. It has, therefore, 
Changed its tactics, and strives to entice 
the multitudes by trickery of various forms, 
hiding its real designs behind ideas that in 
themselves are good and attractive. Thus, 

Aware of the universal desire for peace, the 
leaders of communism pretend to be the most 
zealous promoters and propagandists ií the 
Movement for world amity. Yet at the same 
time they stir up a class warfare which 
Causes rivers of blood to flow, and, realizing 
that that system offers no internal guaranty 
Of peace, they have recourse to unlimited 
armaments. Under various names which do 
not suggest communism, they establish or- 
Fanlzatlons and periodicals with the sole 
Purpose of carrying their ideas into quarters 
Otherwise inaccessible. They try perfidiously 
to worm their way even into professedly 
Catholic and religious organizations. Again, 
Without receding an inch from their sub- 
Versive principles. they invite Catholics to 
Collaborate with them in the realm of so- 
Called humanitarianism and charity; and at 
times even make proposals that are in per- 
fect harmony with the Christian spirit and 
the doctrine of the church. Elsewhere they 
Carry their hypocrisy so far as to encourage 
the belief that communism, in countries 
Where faith and culture are more strongly 
entrenched, will assume another and much 
Milder form. It will not interfere with the 
Practice of religion. It will respect liberty 
Of conscience. There are some even who 
refer to certain changes recently introduced 
Into Soviet legislation as a proof that com- 
Munism is about to abandon its program of 
War against God. , 

“See to it, venerable “brethren, that the 
faithful do not allow themselves to be de- 
Celyed. Communism is intrinsically wrong, 
and no one who would save Christian ‘civili- 
Zation may collaborate with it in any under- 
taking whatsoever. Those who permit them- 
Selves to be deceived into lending their aid 

the triumph of communism in their 
Own country will be the first to fall victims 
Of their error. And the greater the antiquity 
and grandeur of the Christian civilization 
in the regions where communism success- 
fully penetrates, so much more devastating 
will be the hatred displayed by the godless.” 

Then His Holiness, speaking directly to lay- 
Men, called for Catholic action: 

“We extend our paternal invitation to our 
beloved sons among the laity who are doing 
battle in the ranks of Catholic action. On 


another occasion we have called this move- . 


Ment so dear to our heart ‘a particularly 
Providential assistance’ in the work of the 
Church during these troublous times. Cath- 
Olic action is in effect a social apostolate also. 
inasmuch as its object is to spread the King- 
dom of Jesus Christ not only among indi- 
viduals, but also in families and in society. 
It must, therefore, make it a chief aim to 
train its members with special care and to 
Prepare them to fight the battles of the Lord. 
This task of formation, now more urgent 
and indispensable than ever, which must 
Always precede direct action in the field, 
will assuredly be served by study circles, 
Conferences, lecture courses, and the various 
other activities undertaken with a view to 
Making known the Christian solution of the 
Social problem.” 

Turning to the duties of the Christian 
State, the holy father stated: 

“It is the duty of the Christian state to 
concur actively in this spiritual enterprise 
Of the church, aiding her with the means 
at its command, which although they be 
exercised by states to prevent within their 
Pritye object the good of souls. 

“This means that all diligence should be 
exercised by states to prevent within their 
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territories the ravages of an anti-God cam- 
paign which shakes society to its very foun- 
dations. For there can be no authority on 
earth unless the authority of the divine 
majesty be recognized; no oath will bind 
which is not sworn in the name of the living 
God. We repeat that we have said with fre- 
quent insistence in the past, especially in 
our encyclical Caritate Christi: “How can 
any contract be maintained, and what value 
can any treaty have, in which every guaran- 
ty of conscience is lacking? And how can 
there be talk of guaranties of conscience 
when all faith in God and all fear of God 
have vanished? Take away this basis, and 
with it all moral law falls, and there is no 
remedy left to stop the gradual but inevita- 
ble destruction of peoples, families, the 
state, civilization itself.“ 

Pius XI concluded this great state paper 
on the most pressing of all problems of 
1937—and of today since the message is time- 
less—by pointing to the eternal destiny of 
the church, and thus by predicting the ul- 
timate conquest of the Church of Christ, 
with the following reminder to all of the 
faithful: 

„With eyes lifted on high, our faith sees 
the new heavens and the new earth described 
by our first predecessor, St. Peter. While 
the promises of the false prophets of this 
earth melt away in blood and tears, the 
great apocalyptic prophecy of the Redeemer 
shines forth in heavenly splendor; ‘Behold, 
I make all things new.“ 

It would be presumptuous for us to say 
more. We count ourselves as fortunate to 
be able to participate in this anniversary. 


Hon. Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Munpt] and I came to Congress 
together in 1939. During our long asso- 
ciation I have found him to be an ex- 
ceptionally capable and devoted Senator. 
I noted with interest a feature article 
concerning the senior Senator from 
South Dakota, written by Melva G. Cher- 
noff, and appearing in the March 25 
issue of the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader. 

I share the author’s high regard for 
the services contributed by the senior 
Senator from South Dakota, and I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR MUNDT PROVIDES FARM STATE 

SHREWDNESS IN UNION PROBE 
(By Melva G. Chernoff) 

WasHIncTon, D. C., March 25.—A neatly 
dressed man in a gray sharkskin suit, with 
a frank face and a disarming smile, is play- 
ing a large part in helping bring to light 
facts that may result in more enlightened 
legislation to regulation union pension and 
welfare funds. 

He is Kart E. Munor, South Dakota's sen- 
for Senator, a member of the Senate's select 
committee to investigate improper activities 
in the labor or management field. 

It's a paradox that this ever-smiling South 
Dakotan should be sitting on this particular 
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committee since he is from a farm State 
where unions are not a prime factor in 
the economy. But it may be for that very 
reason that Senator Munpt is a good man 
for the job. 


MIGHT AFFECT FARMER 


First, he brings no preconceived notions 
into the hearings and, second, he is making 
a determined effort to help protect the funds 
paid into union treasuries by workingmen. 
Senator Munor also believes that any misuse 
of such funds can also result in higher prices 
for heavy equipment and that, of course, in- 
cludes farm machinery. > 

As Senator Munot sits near the end of the 
long mahogany table in the crowded com- 
mittee room, taking notes to remind him of 
questions to ask, he pulls at the pipe that 
is his trademark. 

The bright lights of the newsreel and tele- 
vision cameras do not bother him, He has 
been before them many times and he cer- 
tainly became a veteran during the Army- 
McCarthy hearings. 

So South Dakota's senior Senator sits there 
listening to Chairman JOHN , of 
Arkansas, and Committee Counsel Robert 
Kennedy grill the various witnesses. He 
makes his notes and then, just as you think 
things have come to a lull, Senator MUNDT 
indicates to the chairman that he would like 
to ask a question. This is done in a soft 
voice. An antagonistic witness begins to 
relax. 

Coming after a barrage of questions from 
eager, boyish Counsel Kennedy and Senator 
MCCLELLAN, an ex-prosecutor of the old 
school, the witness wonders what this farm 
State Senator can pitch to him that can’t 
be hit into the outfield. But the witness 
who underestimates Munopr is quickly dis- 
Mllusioned. The Senator is no mean prose- 
cutor himself. Rend a few excerpts from the 
testimony and you'll see what I mean: 

“Senator Munpr (to teamster official 
Brewster.) If you will accept a friendly sug- 
gestion, Mr. Brewster, from a country boy 
out in South Dakota, where we do not have 
many teamsters or many unions, I would 
think that all of this big treasury that you 
have charge of, it would be wise to hire 
a little more storage room. This is the 
third time now that we have found you did 
not have enough room to keep the records 
and they have been lost, 

* . La * . 
WHO PLAYS SANTA CLAUS? 

“Senator Munpr. Do you believe it is a 
sound concept of basic Americanism to make 
it necessary for a man, in order to earn a 
living for his family, to contribute under 
compulsion to the election of a candidate 
whom he personally prefers to defeat? * * * 
I am trying to find out who plays Santa 
Claus. Out in my country the fellow who 
plays Santa Clause does not always keep all 
the gifts himself. He gives them away. But 
it seems to me that the fellows who are play- 
ing Santa Clause here get in on the dispen- 
sation of the largess. Right? 

= * * . . 

“Senator Munpr. I understand. You are 
a sheep man and I come from sheep country 
and sheep men are not racketeers. You 
would not know too much about that, 

— . . * . 

“Senator MUNDT. They were simply using 
the union as a club to put Acme, their own 
outfit, into the pinball business. 

“Mr. ELKINS. That is correct, 

“Senator MUNDT. You have had some ex- 
perience in that business. Had the plan (to 
make it a statewide operation) succeeded, 
what do you think would have been the 
annual take? X 

“Mr. ELKINS. Oh, Lord, it would have been 
terrific. The amount would have been 
fantastic.” 

“Senator Muwnor. Fantastic out in Port- 
land is one thing and back in South Dakota 
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it would be something else. Ten dollars is a 
lot of money back home. 
. * * . . 

“Mr. ScHrunx. During the last 2 months, 
we have had information that the Bellevue 
had ceased operations as a walk-in joint, but 
had been sneaking a few old customers and 
men sent from contact places, 

“Senator Munor. That is point 1 for the 
investigating staff. They got that one. It is 
still open. Go shead. 

“Mr. ScHRUNK. No, sir; not open, as such, 

“Senator Munpt. Well, I did not mean they 


had neon signs up saying, ‘Come on in,’ but 


if they can sneak in, I would call it open. 
We are talking about the sneak-in places. 
. * 


* Ka . 


“Mr. LaNGLEY: In this setting, the answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You mean to reflect upon 
this setting? 

“Mr. LancLEY. Not upon the committee, 
your honor, 

“Senator MuNDT. Mr. Chairman, let us get 
a little more information about this setting. 
Will you dilate on that a little bit? What 
are you complaining about? 

Mr. Lanctey. I am only using the lan- 
guage of the United States Supreme Court, 
Senator. 

“Senator Munpr. Will you apply the lan- 
guage of the United States Supreme Court 
to the Senate caucus room of the United 
States Senate so I can understand it?” 


BECK AWAITED 


Well, it’s pretty hard to appreciate the 
great job the Senator is doing unless you 
‘either hear or read all of the testimony. 
But I think you get the general idea. 

The Capitol is all agog now because Tues- 
day the committee reconvenes to question 
Dave Beck, the teamsters’ head man. If he 
does testify, he has a new and different kind 
of adversary awaiting him. 

Senator Munor is ready. 


I Speak for Democracy 
EXTENSION heal REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, too 
often headlines, through their sensa- 
tional quality, grant a misleading pub- 
licity advantage to the cohorts of Elvis 
Presley and the state of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

As an antidote to these temporary 
lapses of youth, I offer a speech enti- 
tled “I Speak for Democracy,” written 
by Miss Eunice Schartow, a senior in 
the Saginaw High School, Saginaw, 
Mich. I ask unanimous consent that 
this speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp.~ 

Miss Schartow, a young lady of out- 
standing ability and character, is living 
proof that the youth of America are 
worthy to lead the world of tomorrow. 
Her speech won a coveted trip to Wash- 
ington, in a contest sponsored by the 
Junion Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, and the Radio-Elec- 
tronies-Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 
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“There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK For DEMOCRACY 
(By Eunice Schartow) 

All Americans know something of the 
blessings of a democracy. You know and I 
know. How can we tell the others in the 
world. I should like to pack a box, a CARE 
package you might say, to tell people all 
over the world about democracy. This is no 
ordinary CARE package: This box does not 
contain sugar, rice, dried eggs, powdered 
milk. It is not sent to satisfy the physical 
hunger of some war-weary people. This is 
a very special box—a box of democracy, being 
sent to nourish the souls and spirits, the 
hopes and dreams of persecuted peoples. 

What should we include? First, one 
American citizen, always looking quite well 
fed and well clothed, even in hard times; the 
smell of good, wholesome, plentiful and in- 
expensive food from a family table, or from 
a school cafeteria. 

Let's add a group of highschool. students, 
earnestly planning their club activities: tak- 
ing advice, but doing most of the work 
themselves. The school PTA changing their 
mame to PTSA, including the students in 
all the plans; the voice of one teacher: “Take 
whatever mark you want to earn.” This we 
must show to the rule-laden teenagers of 
other lands. 

Let's include Mr. America on voting day. 
He gets In a voting booth and closes the cur- 
tain, so no one may see how he votes. What 
an array of levers. Two political parties? 
This looks more live five. Mr. America 
knows who he votes for, and he’s the only 
one who knows. , 

Put into the box the different pamphlets 
and books, giving the facts about various 
occupations; show a student, poring over 
them, and taking an endless number of tests, 
to find out for himself what career he wants. 

We must include the strains of a hymn, 
sung by worshiping congregations; the 
prayers of a small child; the voice of school- 
children as they join in “One Nation, under 
God indivisible.” 

We must not forget a scene at a political 
party convention; everything had been cut 
and dried; there was only one candidate for 
Vice President, and the States were going 
through the formality of nominating him. 
Then, a single man spoke up. “I nominate 
Joe Smith.” Joe Smith was not elected, 
he was not real; but he remains a small 
symbol of democracy. 

We should include the cry of a new baby, 
and the smile on his mother’s face as she 
looks at her new son, hoping his life will be 
a success. The success story of a young man, 
almost penniless, but ambitious, winding up 
his career at the head of his own business, 

Let's add a soft, silk-like cashmere sweater, 
bought by a 16-year-old girl with money 
earned from her part-time job; the voice of 
Elvis Presley singing Don't Be Cruel, while 
many swoon and many scoff. All of these 
are a part of a democracy. A wonderful 
demorcracy. 

Where else in the wold do the people come 
before the Government because they are 
the Government. Where else are teenagers 
given so much freedom and urged daily to 
think for themselves? Where else may peo- 
ple vote a really secret ballot? Where else 
do we have real religious freedom, real oppor- 
tunity? Where else would a citizen dare 
disrupt political proceedings? Only in a 
demorcracy are the people really free. Free 
to think and live as they please. 

I close this box and send it on its way with 
the prayer that it will carry its message to 
all people, and show them the way to live. 
In this way, I speak for democracy. 
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Senate Committee Investigation of Labor 
and Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the current investigations into improper 
activities in the fields of labor and man- 
agement have caused widespread interest 
and comment across our Nation, I was 
pleased to discover the intelligent reac- 
tion to the problems created by the dis- 
closures thus far in this series of inves- 
tigations when I visited my home State 
this past weekend. One of the reasons 
why the people of our country are so well 
posted on current happenings and are 
able to intelligently appraise and analyze 
them is the newspapers of America. TWO 
editors of outstanding newspapers in 
the southern part of Arizona, the Nogales 
Daily Herald and the Douglas Dispatch, 
editorialized on this subject in a manner 
to be expected of good journalism. I ask 
unanimous consent that both these edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be 1 in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Douglas (Ariz.) Dispatch] 
DANGER AT THE Tor 

The current investigation into the team- 
sters union has gone far enough to justify the 
time and effort of the congressional commit- 
tee. If there have been charges it has been 
punitive in intent; these have been upset by 
the revelations of practices which none can 
justify. 

For a long time, there have been suspicions 
the leadership of some big unions have 
strayed from their responsibilities to the 
membership. Now we learn that some of the 
actions of top leaders have been for personal 
benefit at the expense of the members. 

Outside of large salaries, which in them- 
selves are justified, some officials have 
claimed benefits more than questionable. 
Gifts of luxurious homes and other benefits, 
including retirement endowments, may not 
be out of line. But loans without interest 
and without security demand explanations. 
And use of union funds for personal gain 
and personal pleasure, apparently outside of 
loan or gift classification, arouse concern of 
the membership. Likewise, loose handling of 
pension funds, possibly diversion to other 
causes, demand correction and punishment. 

Unions are now big business, ranking with 
some of the largest concerns in the country. 
They have come a long way and benefits to 
members in high-wage scales, in hospital and 
other benefits, and in pensions are such as to 
justify the strong central organizations. 
But the dangers in centralization of vast 
powers are now apparent. : 

Through the years attacks on union lead- 
ership have been shrugged off as originating 
with opposition to the union movement, and 
having no more basis of fact than a desire 
of enemies to weaken the union.. But now 
the union memerbship has cause to worry 
and to feel that all is not well. 

We cannot discredit a union leadership or 
a union organization because of a few scat- 
tered or isolated revelations of mishandling of 
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authority. But neither can the membership 
ât large ignore multiple signs of trouble. A 
n's strength is built largely of faith and 
Ormance. When one or the other is lack- 

it is time for corrective steps. 

Time and again dissatisfaction within the 
Tanks is squelched, and there are indications 
that the setup within the organizations does 
not permit correction. Before the congres- 
tonal hearings are concluded, it appears that 

lation will be enacted to make it possible 

Or the rank and file to exact an accounting 
om their officers, even at the national and 
hternational level. Certainly there is ample 
ertdence on which to make changes so that 
abuses may be curbed and wrongdoers may 

Punished. 

(Prom the Nogales (Ariz.) Herald of March 
25, 1957} 


GET To THE Botrom or IT 


Dave Beck, president of the huge teamsters 
Union, seems to think it is perfectly proper 
that he should use his union's fat treasury 
as a kind of combination bank, RFC, and 

A to enhance his own personal position 
in life. 

Already well known is the fact that he sold 

is lavish Seattle home to the teamsters for 
$163,000 and they thereafter allowed him to 

ve in it rent and tax free. 

Now he tells the Nation that he has bor- 
Towed between $300,000 and $400,000 from 
the union’s so-called western conference 
Over the past 10 years—without paying 1 cent 
Of interest and without informing the union 
Tank and file how its funds were being em- 
Ployed. 

Beck believes everything is in order because 
he Paid back these loans to the last penny. 

dently he satisfied other union executives 

t he was supporting the loans with plenty 
Of collateral, so they couldn't lose if anything 
happened to him before he got a chance to 
Pay the money back. 

This friendly sort of private banking sys- 

m, conducted with workers’ funds but 
Without their knowledge, hardly classifies 
as the responsible way to operate a union's 
finances. 

Beck's astonishing disclosures provide the 
Conclusive answer to those who question 
Whether union finances require careful pub- 

© control, Including full and regular an- 
Nouncements of operations. 

Obviously they do. 

In the light of Beck's cavalier use of union 
Money, in the light, too, of evidence that he 
Paid more than $308,000 in United States 
income taxes from 1949 through 1956 while 
®arning a union salary that calls for far less 
tax, President Eisenhower's decision to let 

Senate Labor Rackets Committee review 
Beck's tax files appears entirely warranted. 

The special Senate group clearly cannot 

t now until it has examined every detail 
Of Beck's personal finances as well as those 
Of his lieutenants and the teamsters in 
general. 

A union of such size is vested with a pub- 
lic interest, 

It cannot be run as if it were a private 
financial empire to be manipulated at the 
Whim of self-seeking men. 


Tributes to Pierce Butler, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


3 OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, Minnesota 
lost a distinguished citizen in the death 
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of Pierce Butler, Jr. He was the son of 
the late Pierce Butler, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, on March 26 there was 
published in the St. Paul Dispatch an 
article entitled “Attorney Pierce Butler 
Dies Here.“ On March 27 there ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis Tribune an 
article on the same subject; and on 
March 28 a similar article appeared in 
the Twin Cities Observer. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these three articles 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the St. Paul Dispatch of March 26, 
1957] 
ATTORNEY PIERCE BUTLER Dies HERE 


Pierce Butler, Jr., 64, St. Paul attorney and 
civic leader, died at 6:30 a. m. today of 
leukemia, 

His death came suddenly at Miller Hospital 
where he had been a patient since Wednes- 
day. 
A native of St. Paul, he was the son of 
the late Pierce Butler I, the only Minnesotan 
ever to serve on the United States Supreme 
Court, and Anna Butler. 

He was a member of the law firm of 
Doherty, Rumble & Butler. 

Mr. Butler was best known to the average 
St. Paulite for his efforts in connection with 
the $39 million bond issue for civic improve- 
ments. 

He served as chairman of the Second 
United Improvement Council which organ- 
ized the bond issue and spearheaded its adop- 
tion. Following its passage in 1953, he was 
named chairman of the council's advisory 
commitee on the bond issue to see that 
projects undertaken were carried out in ac- 
cordance with the bond issue. 

The family home is at 1600 Edgcumbe 
Road. 

Mr. Butler was born in St. Paul March 
17, 1893. He was educated in the St. Paul 
public schools and was graduated from 
Princeton University in, 1914 and Harvard 
Law School in 1917. He was a Phi Beta 
Kappa, 

In 1917 he entered the United States Army 
from the Plattsburg training camp and 
served as a first lieutenant in the infantry 
until 1919. 

He was admitted to the bar in Minnesota 
in 1920 and had practiced here since that 
time. He had a reputation of being an out- 
standing trial lawyer. 

He was also consul here for the Mexican 
Government. 

In 1928 and 1932, he was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention. 

For several years he was an instructor at 
the St. Thomas College of Law and the St. 
Paul College of Law. 

Mr. Butler was also a member of the execu- 
tive committee and board of directors of 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., a director of 
the Minnesota Tribune Co., a member of the 
American, Minnesota, and Ramsey County 
Bar Associations, and a past president of 
the county bar group. He was also a mem- 
ber of the executive council of the United 
World Federalists and belonged to the St. 
Paul Athletic Club, the Minnesota Club, and 
the Minneapolis Club. 

He was also a member of the Knights of 
Columbus and the American Legion. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Hilda 
Vallandigham; 2 sons, Pierce III, of St. Paul, 
and Michael V., of Watertown, Mass.; 2 
daughters, Mrs. Robert H. Beck, of Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. Jean A. M. Pellotier, of Paris, 
France; his mother, Mrs. Pierce Butler, of 
Baltimore, Md.; 1 sister, Mrs. E, K. Dunn, 
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of Baltimore; and 3 brothers, William J., of 
Waunakee, Wis., Francis D., of St. Paul, and 
Leo, of Brookeville, Md. There are five 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services will be held at 10 a. m., 
Thursday, at the Cathedral, Dayton and 
Summit, with burial in Calvary Cemetery. 
[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 27, 

1957] 


PIERCE BUTLER, JR. 


Pierce Butler, Jr., of St. Paul, who died 
Tuesday, was one of Minnesota's most dis- 
tinguished native sons. A son of the late 
Pierce Butler I, who was the only Minne- 
sotan ever to serve as an Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, he won 
distinction in his own right in the private 
practice of law. 

But he also was interested in a variety 
of other pursuits, including civic affairs, 
business, and international relations. Ex- 
tremely well-read and well-informed, he 
could quote the classics or the Bible as the 
occasion demanded. He was an effective trial 
lawyer, an entertaining conversationalist, a 
warm friend. Many Minnesotans will miss 
him. 

[From the Twin Cities Observer of March 28, 
1957 


The death this week of Pierce Butler, Jr., 
St. Paul attorney and civic leader, marks 
the passing of one who truly could be called 
a personage, not merely a person. 

Mr. Butler was renowned not only as a 
brilliant lawyer but for a wide range of in- 
terests in the industrial, political, and civic 
life of his city and the State. He was a 
Tounder and for many years chairman of the 
national executive council of the United 
World Federalists; he was chairman of St. 
Paul's United Improvement Council; he 
served since 1950 as Mexican consul in St, 
Paul because of his fluency in the Spanish 
language (he was equally familiar with Latin 
and French, and knew a bit of German as 
well). 

He was widely respected, and he merited 
all the respect accorded him, 


Grave Matter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled “Grave Matter,” published 
in the Augusta Chronicle of March 6, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GRAVE MATTER 
(By Mary Carter Winter) 

David Lawrence, one of the Nation's saund- 
est news commentators, has drawn attention 
to unprecedented, inexcusable and frighten- 
ing conduct on the part of the United States 
Department of Justice. 

In a devious move, of which the public was 
entirely ignorant until Mr. Lawrence exposed 
it in his column, published in the Chronicle 
and elsewhere in the United States, thë De- 
partment of Justice has substituted for the 
names of a local school board, in a law suit 
in Federal court, the words “The United 
States” as party to the suit. 
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This occurred in the Clinton, Tenn, segre- 
gation suit in which 18 citizens were arrested 
on a charge of hindering the Federal injunc- 
tion issued in connection with disturbances 
that arose during the effort to Integrate the 
Clinton High School. 

That injunction brought storms of pro- 
tests because of its no limits application to 
any and all persons, whether or not they were 
directly involved in the case. At that time, 
Mr. Lawrence pointed out the grave implica- 
tions of such a no-limits injunction by the 
court. Now he has drawn attention to a 
graver matter. 

The subsequent action of the Department 
of Justice in making the United States party 
to the Clinton case eliminated the possibility 
of a jury trial for the 18 defendants because— 
Mr. Lawrence pointed out—Federal law elim- 
mates trial by jury when the United States 
itself is party to a suit involving contempt of 
court. 

That in itself is bad enough. Worse still 
is the fact that the Department of Justice 
should resort to a stratagem of that kind— 
action that must be condemned by all honest 
citizens. 

Mr. Lawrence declared that the 18 defend- 
ants in the Clinton case can be deprived of 
a trial by jury and put in jail as unfairly 
as if they were living in a totalitarian state. 
They are, in other words, being deprived of 
their civil rights in an outrageous manner 
by the Federal Government itself, which is 
crying aloud hypocritically for the enact- 
ment of a civil-rights program in Washington 
to protect certain classes of people in this 
country. 

One wonders if the 18 defendants in the 
Clinton case were even informed, in person 
or through their attorney, that the original 
petition was to be amended so as to make 
the United States a party to the suit. 

“If.” declared Mr. Lawrence, “the Federal 
judge in Knoxville, Tenn., approves this re- 
quest and it is sustained on appeal by the 
courts it will not be necessary for the Con- 
gress to legislate on civil rights. All that 
will be needed is for the Department of Jus- 
tice to write out the order and the courts 
will uphold them.” 

This is indeed a flagrant abuse of power, 
which if it be allowed to stand, will even- 
tually strip from the American people the 
protection of law and justice. 

The question now is not whether 18 per- 
sons in Clinton, Tenn., are guilty of con- 
tempt of a Federal court injunction but 
rather it is: Are the citizens of the United 
States entitled to a fair trial by a jury of 
their peers on any and all charges of law 
violation? 

If that right no longer exists the American 
people have become subjects instead of citi- 
zens—mere pawns upon the political chess- 
board, to be moved here and yon according 
to the dictates of those in power In Washing- 
ton. 

What the Department of Justice has done 
in the Clinton case calls for an investigation 
by Congress and for action to protect the 
rights of the masses of the people. 


International Rescue Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, an 
organization that is doing outstanding 
work in the field of creating better un- 
derstanding of the Hungarian situation, 
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and I am sure ultimately with the entire 
satellite situation, is the International 
Rescue Committee. This group of Amer- 
icans have with diligence and hard work 
seen to the needs of many of the Hun- 
garian refugees who have come to our 
shores in the past several months. Be- 
ing close to the situation, their words 
carry authority, as they are quoted by 
Bob Considine in an International News 
Service column entitled “Blazing Way 
to Freedom.” Because I feel our col- 
leagues should be better acquainted with 
this organization, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Considine’s column be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLAZING WAY TO FREEDOM 
(By Bob Considine) 


Look for more outbreaks in Hungary, say 
Leo Cherne and Angier Biddle Duke, chair- 
man of the board and president respectively 
of the International Rescue Committee. 

The two leading anti-Communists, both 
of whom assisted actively in caring for some 
of the nearly 20,000 Hungarians who 
streamed into Austria and Yugoslavia in the 
wake of last fall’s rebellion, believe that two 
impending events will fan the smouldering 
embers into a fresh blaze. 

One is the 109th anniversary of Hungarian 
patriot Louis Kossuth’s rebellion against 
Russian rule. The other is the coming of 
Spring, and with it the melting of the tell- 
tale snow which retained the footsteps of es- 
capees and made more difficult their flight 
to freedom. 

MUST BE READY TO HELP 


The two leaders of a nonprofit organiza- 
tion which has raised more than $500,000 to 
make asylum easier to obtain and more bear- 
able once realized do not confine their pre- 
dictions to Hungary. They believe that 
Poland and East Germany could easily join 
in the fight against Soviet oppression. When 
and if they do, and if Hungary rises again, the 
IRC and every other humanitarian agency 
must be ready to move in a hurry. 

Cherne says, “Intelligence reports that 
can be trusted put the strength of organ- 
ized, armed Hungarian resistance at from 
12,000 to 14.000. They are well-drilled, co- 
ordinated former Hungarian army men, 
mainly. When ready, they'll strike.” 

Duke, a member of the Knights of Malta, 
an organization which dates from the Cru- 
sades and which performed notably in spirit- 
ing hundreds of Hungarians out of the 
clutches of frontier guards, told us of some 
of the endless work of the IRC, He has just 
returned from Vienna. 

The organization runs a children’s home 
in Vienna, vocational schools in several 
countries, language schools in more coun- 
tries, is setting up its own refugee high 
school in Vienna, makes arrangements with 
foreign and United States schools and col- 
leges to accept freedom fighters, and ar- 
ranged (for example) with the French Min- 
istry of Labor to conduct 10-month voca- 
tional courses after which a job in French 
industry is provided. And it has put des- 
perately needed spending and travel money 
in the pockets of thousands of escaped 
students. 

TOUCHED HEARTS OF PEOPLE 

The United States has taken in more than 
20,000 Hungarians and relocated most of 
them, through religious and charitable or- 
ganizations. Switzerland, with a popula- 
tion of 4 million, has taken 10,000; Canada, 
18,000; West Germany, 12,000; England, 14,- 
000; France, 14,000; Belgium, 4,000; Den- 
mark a thousand, and so forth. Tens of 
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thousands still remain is Austria, awaiting 
for a break. The United States Congress 
has before it a motion to admit another 
50,000. 

The work of the TRC has touched the 
hearts of people as separated in space and 
way of life as Vietnamese escapees who 
reached Saigon from the Red-held north 
{they raised $70,000 for IRC's Hungarian re- 
lief work) and Perle Mesta (who turned over 
the receipts of a $50-a-head party she threw 
at Philadelphia’s new Sheraton Hotel Mon- 
day night). 

IRC operates without Federal aid. Its 
top people, Cherne, Duke, Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd, Eric M. Warburg, Mrs. Kermit Roose- 
velt, Gen. William J. Donovan, and others, 
work hard and well, for no remuneration 
except the knowledge that they are easing 
what the gifted Duke calls, “a burden on 
the conscience of the western community.” 


Old-Age Assistance Grants and 
Living Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the introduction of the 
Humanitarian and Old-Age Rights Act 
today, a bill which would require the 
public assistance laws of the 48 States 
to be more uniform by having Congress 
establish a single standard of qualifica- 
tions for the applicants, I include a table 
showing the amounts of public-assist- 
ance grants in the various States. For 
purposes of comparison, my colleagues 
may be interested in seeing a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics table on living costs in 
various areas of the United States. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude both these tables: 


Old-age-assistance grants in all States as of 
| June 1956+ 


Number | Average 


State receiving | monthly 

ad payment 

— — 

Nabe 100, 236 55 

Arizons..-- 14, 058 6s 

Arkansas 55, 127 11 
Callfornia 320 
Colorado 52, 62 
8 16, 405 
Delaware. 1, 573 
3,058 
. 69, 001 
Georgia 98, 100 
Idaho... 8, 567 
Illmois... 90. 831 
Indians.. 34,325 
Jowa. 39, 613 
Kansas 33, 345 
Kentuc 55, 499 
121, 339 
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aine... 11, 847 
Mary und 10, 204 
Massachusetts. > 85, 525 

— — 71, 006 

50, 871 

70, 865 

129, 248 

8, 537 

17, 416 

2, 587 

5, 907 

R 19, 664 

New Mexico.. 9, 025 
New Vork ---| 95,082 
North Carolina 2. -.2-.—.--..-.-- 51,750 


3 From September 1936 Social Security Bulletin. 
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Old-age-assistance grants in all States as of 
June 1956—Continued 


Number | Average 
receiving | monthly 
ald 


payment 

$71.73 

94, 210 59.45 
94, 050 64. 30 
18, 571 . 54 
52, 678 46.48 
7, 910 62. 91 
42, 400 32.74 
10, 273 45.05 
61,115 34.07 
993 41.77 

9, 243 60. 69 
6, 682 49. 54 
16, 567 21.13 
56, 832 82 37 
23, 077 28.45 


1951 cost 

Percent 
470, 000 | $4,482 a4 106 
790.000 | 4,550 28 
805, 000 4, 516 Sh Rei 
„ 70D, 0) 4. 487 6.5 105 
525,000 | 4,404 6.8 |... 
935,000 | 4,370 ESk 
025, 000 4,476 6.7 105 
690,000 | 4,489 49 [os 
490, 100 4, 206 821 
175,000 | 4,578 6.2 107 
690,000 | 4,576 43 108 
40,000 | 4,415 6.1 103 
050, 000 4. 203 4.4 100 
2,140,000 4, 310 5.7 101 
y 4,417 y ENN 
4,304 5.8 103 
4. 3 6.7 103 
4, 702 10.3 108 
4,122 re ee 
4,515 5.5 — 
4, 588 42091. — 


1 New York City equuls 100. 


History of Hazleton, Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


g OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
on the history of Hazleton which ap- 
Peared in the Hazleton Plain Speaker 
of April 2, 1957: 

History or HAZLETON BOROUGH, QUOTED From 
1889 NEWSPAPER, SouveNIn EDITION 

The Hazleton Sentinel of November 28, 
1889, in a souvenir Thanksgiving Day edition, 
Printed a short history of the Borough of 
Hazleton. 

Reference to the story is being made at 
this time in connection with the plans for 
the observance of the 100th anniversary of 
the date that Hazleton became a borough. 

Here is the text of the 1889 story: 

"It is not the purpose of the Sentinel to 
Print a long and glowing history of our town. 

sketch, therefore, will lack the charm 
ot the average town history written by 
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boomers and real-estate agents. Its history 
has not yet been written, but to do full 
credit it would require many months’ time. 

“The following articles will aim to give the 
salient points in the town’s history. It is 
not a textbook. It is simply for the purpose 
of showing how from a very humble begin- 
ning the town has grown to its present size. 
We have not the skill of the colonization 
agent. We take things as we find them, and 
we find that to write up the history of such 
a town as ours would take more time and 
patience than can fall to the lot of the best 
newspaper writers whose work fill up the 
Sentinel, daily and weekly. 

“The first house in Hazleton stood very 
near the site of David Clark's residence on 
East Broad Street. Back in the old stage- 
coaching days Jacob Drumheller kept a 
tavern at that place. In fact, he was known 
to have lived there in 1809. 

“The Old State House was another land- 
mark. It stood on the site of the Dryfoos 
mansion, on the old stage road running from 
Wilkes-Barre to McKeansburg. In the year 
1817 those were the only houses standing. 
In 1834 there were seven houses. In 1833 
Lewis Davenport built a hotel on the site 
of what is now the Hazleton House. It was 
once destroyed by fire but was rebuilt. 

“The first store in Hazleton was built on 
the site of the A. Pardee & Cos present 
store on the southwest corner of Broad and 
Wyoming Streets. It was built by Ingham 
Brothers, who sold it to Mr. Cooper, and 
from his hands it passed into the possession 
of Pardee, Miner, and Hunt. The last named 
was the operator of the mines. 

“From this humble beginning grew the 
present town of Hazleton. From a point 
of view it is as large a city as Easton. It 
has a population that is above the average 

town. It's businessmen are known 
throughout the State for their enterprise 
and probity. And although Hazleton has 
no self-adopted name, though it does not 
pose as a progressive city and makes no 
boasts, yet its influence is felt throughout 
the country and in the near future it will 
be a county seat that for vigor and push 
will lead the block of counties comprising 
the anthracite coalfields. 

(Evrror’s Nore.—The historical sketch as 
printed in the Hazleton Sentinel of 1889, 
after the aboye introduction, went into a 
following sketch of the borough days of 
Hazleton. It then concluded with the early 
Indian history of the region and the con- 
struction of the first road through this 
section. To keep the sequence of the his- 
tory, the Indian chapter and the roadbuild- 
ing sketch were given in the two series of 
articles we published last week.) 

The sketch of 1889 continued with the 
following about the borough: 

“The Borough of Hazelton was incorpo- 
rated in accordance with an act approved 
April 3, 1851, and a supplementary act of 
April 22, 1856. £ 

“In the old ħotel which stood where the 
Hazleton House now stands the first election 
of the borough was held. Thomas Lawall 
kept the hotel. That was on March 27, 
1857, and Abraham Jones was elected bu 
gess and John Kahler high constable. The 
council was made up of Joseph Hamberger, 
George Brown, John Schreck, Andrew Rin- 
glaben, George B. Markle, and William Ul- 
rich. 

“The president of the first council was 
George B. Markle; secretary F. A. Whitaker; 
treasurer, Charles H. Meyers. 

“In December 1869 the boundaries of the 
borough were so enlarged as to take in the 
lands of William Kortz and 49 other proper- 
ties lying between the lands of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Co., and the Diamond Coal 
Co., northwest of the former boundary line. 

“In 1873 the police force was changed from 
the old volunteer system to the present efi- 
cient paid force, 
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“The fire department was authorized by 
the borough council March 15, 1869, and the 
following composed the Pioneer Engine and 
Hose Company: Thomas S. McNair, J. Sharon 
McNair, Thomas Monroe, T. Hall, Alexander 
McAlliester, John A. Barton, C. F. Barton, 
John Lee, J. C. Tomlinson, S. B. McQuade, 
P. B. Conner, C. S. Longshore, S. D. Engel, 
Col. James Fitzpatrick, and Calvin Pardee. 

“There had been an organization prior to 
that but it was an independent affair. 

“In 1868, the council built the present 
engine house. The Diamond Hose, Hook and 
Ladder Company No. 2 was organized on 
September 6, 1889.“ 

(Enrror’s Norz.— The foregoing reference 
that the Borough of Hazleton was incor- 
porated in accordance with an act approved 
April 3, 1851, and a supplementary act of 
April 22, 1856, were the dates used in early 
accounts which carried the date of April 
1856 as the day the borough was incorpo- 
rated. 

(Recent research, however, shows that 
these dates were the dates when the State 
legislature passed laws to govern the crea- 
tion of boroughs. These laws cited how 
much land and population were needed be- 
fore a new borough could be formed. 

(It was in 1856 that 48 citizens of Hazle- 
ton, acting in accordance with these laws, 
presented a signed petition to the court of 
Luzerne County, asking that Hazleton be in- 
corporated as a borough. 

(The court granted the prayer of the peti- 
tion and it became effective on November 1, 
1856. This is the date that Hazleton became 
a borough, which franchise gave the borough 
the right to elect borough officers to conduct 
the borough government. It was several 
months before all details were completed for 
the first election. This was held on March 
27, 1857. 

(Thus the date 1857 is as significant as 

1856 in establishing the birthday of the bor- 
ough, 
(The Hazleton Centennial Association is 
planning for a big celebration to start this 
month and conclude in a concentrated pro- 
gram covering 10 days in July.) 


Speech of Ogden R. Reid, President and 
Editor of New York Herald Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, for many 
years I have made it a practice to study 
the opinions of competent newspaper- 
men concerning the vital issues of our 
times. I have found, as have millions of 
others, that I can usually gain added in- 
sight into the true values of a question 
when I read the views expressed on it by 
the men and women whose lives force 
them into close daily contact with mat- 
ters pertaining to all races, colors, and 
creeds; the rich and the poor; the young 
and the old. 

Therefore I considered it a very special 
privilege to hear the words last Sunday 
of Ogden R. Reid, president and editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, as he 
spoke at the banquet during which he 
was presented the eternal light award of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Reid’s remarks were inspired by 
the highest traditions of patriotism, 
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journalism, and service, and although he 
spoke pointedly of the many problems 
facing our Nation, he nevertheless con- 
cluded his address on a high note of hope. 

“This Nation has a very great oppor- 
tunity,” said Mr. Reid. And he added 
that we can do much “if we can help de- 
velop a consensus representing the com- 
mon hopes and aspirations of mankind.” 

He then made a statement which, in 
my opinion, should be read and reread 
frequently by every Member of Congress. 
It was this: 

Ultimately any government, including the 
Soviets, must be responsive to the pressures 


generated by a belief in the dignity of the in-. 


dividual, his inherent right to civil liberties, 
and a nation’s right to self-determination 
and independence. 


Mr. President, in view of the impor- 
tance of these thoughts and the others 
expressed by Mr. Reid in his address, I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 
speech be printed in the Appendix of 
today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appuess BY OGDEN R. REID, PRESIDENT AND 
Eorron, New YorK HERALD TRIBUNE, DE- 
LIVERED AT THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY'S SECOND ANNUAL ETERNAL LIGHT 
AWARD DINNER, WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, 
Marcu 31, 1957 
For the last decade, there has been in- 

creasing concern with the analysis of an old 

concept—the balance of power. To be pre- 
cise, is the balance of power shifting away 
from the free world? 

This is, of course, not entirely a black- 
and-white matter. Obviously, the recent 
events in Poland and Hungary have weak- 
ened the Soviet position before the world. 
Further, Vice President Nixon reports, fol- 
lowing his trip, that the position of the 
United States and the respect for its prin- 
ciples is on the ascendancy in Africa. 

It is also clear that communism in recent 
years was turned back in Guatemala and 
Iran; that the thorny issue of Trieste was 
equitably settled; that the free Western Re- 
public of Germany is making important 


strides in spite of the pressing problems of _ 


reunification; that on the other side of the 
world, Japan is making an economic come- 
back and that she is resolving the situation 
brought on by the late war with fairness and 
dispatch. 

Further, in spite of the tragic loss of Presi- 
dent Magsaysay, author of the Pacific 
Charter, the Philippines are emerging as one 
of the leading powers of free Asia. ` 

Certainly, progress has been made in terms 
of regional, economic, and military group- 
ings. The Coal-Steel Community, OEEC, Eu- 
ropean payments Union, the Saar Agreement, 
Euratom, and more recently the agreement 
on the Common European Market, are im- 
portant and productive steps that bode ex- 
tremely well for the future of Europe. 

Clearly, the Colombo plan and our point 4, 
economic and military aid programs are 
making important contributions in many 
countries. 0 . 

Militarily, the Eisenhower doctrine in the 
Middle East—later supplemented at the 
Bermuda meeting by United States agree- 
ment to join, if asked, the Military Commit- 
tee of the Baghdad Pact—will certainly bol- 
ster the political position of certain individ- 
uals and nations in the Middle East. The 
recent SEATO meeting reported agreement 
on plans to consolidate and enhance the 
progress made in preserving the freedom of 
all countries in southeast Asia. In Europe, 
there is a growing awareness of the need 
for- rather basic revision and eyaluation 
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of NATO. The regrouping of these forces 
along tactical atomic lines, with the future 
addition of the IRBM (or Intermediate Mis- 
sile) to the British defensive arsenal, are all 
positive steps. 

The meeting in Panama of the Presidents 
of American Republics speaks well for in- 
creased cooperation in the common tuterest 
of the several states in North and Latin 
America. 

The visit last December of Prime Minister 
Nehru no doubt helped to clarify the anti- 
colonial and moral heritage of the United 
States. 

King Saud's trip in February of this year 
can be another milestone in our relations 
with the Middle East—provided United States 
power and influence in concert with the 
United Nations when attainable—are actively 
brought to bear on an equitable and perma- 
nent settlement of the Israeli and Suez ques- 
tions, not a return to the status quo ante. 
The United States must concern itself quite 
as much, if not more, with the positive steps 
needed to implement a principled course, as 
with the initial statement of that principle. 
Finally, in important matters of war and 
peace, we must be careful first to agree or 
agree to disagree on common objectives with, 
for example, Great Britain, France, and Israel. 
Only then should we find the words to so 
state. We must not be satisfied with words 
apparently bridging what are actually sub- 
stantive differences. 

It is also only accurate to point out that 
the development of the Emergency Force of 
the United Nations, now stationed in the 
Middle East, and the upholding of the policy 
that aggression cannot be condoned, may be 
more significant developments than we can 
now appreciate. 

One may well ask, Does all this add up to 
real progress? The answer is certainly yes, 
but it must be measured against gains made 
by the Soviet Union, and the two must be 
plotted over a certain period of time and 
projected into the future. 

In a word, is the Soviet curve starting to 
cross ours and that of the free world and 
where will the two curves be 10, 20, and 30 
years from now. 

Before, in all humility, attempting to eval- 
uate this question, one fundamental state- 
ment of principle is indicated. 

Put in its simplest terms, the United States 
and the free world must do those things that 
will result in the survival of our way of life. 

It is not a question of how much we can 
afford, but more that we cannot afford to 
have the Soviets the master and tyrant of 
this planet, 

Curiously, it is difficult to make this point. 
Freedom can be, and frequently is, lost by 
default. We could lose the peace without 
fighting for it. The Soviets could wrest the 
diplomatic initiative wholly from the United 
States and impose an atmosphere of fear and 
subservience on a large portion of the world. 

To try and take stock, let us first look at a 
certain complex of so-called power factors 
which are the product of our educational 
system, scientific research and development, 
emilitary weaponry, production programs, and 

economic resources. 

These factors, I believe, should be meas- 
ured against President Eisenhower's criteria: 

1. That the United States must be able to 
sustain a surprise attack; 

2. That our combined forces must be capa- 
ble of an effective or devastating counter- 
attack; and i 

3. That the Soviets must be aware of our 
capabilities. 

To put it another way, the administration 
believes that if two individuals are in the 
same room, individual A will not shoot indi- 
vidual B if he knows he will be hanged for 
his crime before he leaves the room. 

In a sense, this argument needs to be car- 
ried several steps further. First, there is the 
question of what constitutes enough to sus- 
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tain a surprise Soviet attack and mount an 
effective retaliation. 

Second, there is the question of if we have 
enough now, will we have enough 5 or 10 
years from now, given the long lead time of 
over 11 years from blueprint to production 
line inherent in some of our weapons sys“ 
tems, 

Finally, there is the question as to whether 
at a certain point in time, if we may have 
enough, the Soviets may have more. 

The point here is that the psychological 
implications of the Soviets having more 
could be of sufficient importance to mean 
that we should maintain more than what 
otherwise would perhaps be considered 
enough. 

Dr. Edward Teller, who certainly had much 
to do with the development of our H- bomb. 
stated quite categorically that the Soviets 
are now roughly on a par with the United 
States scientifically. He adds that in 10 years 
the United States will be a second-rate scien- 
tific power; that there is nothing we can now 
do about it, and that our only hope is to 
recapture our lost lead 20 to 30 years from 
now. 

Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of AEC; 
Allan W. Dulles, Director of CIA; and Wil- 
llam Benton have all reported that the cur- 
rent output of the U, S, S. R. in engineers and 
technological specialists may exceed that of 
the United States by as much as 50 percent. 

On July 19, 1956, Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt, 
Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff for Develop- 
ment, had this to say before the Symington 
committee, following his visit to the U. 5- 
S. R.: “I was astounded at the foundation 
they (the Soviets) are laying in science and 
technology and the training of the people in 
those fields." 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, said 
before the same committee: First, I am con- 
vinced that our national security can be 
jeopardized, and even lost, by the misman- 
agement of our resources—both proved and 
potential—of creative intelligence. 

“This conviction Is made firmer for me by 
the evidence we have—from the Dewitt 
study and others—that the Soviets are now 
educating more scientists and engineers than_ 
the United States.” 

The philosophy of education in the U, S. 
S. R. should also engage our attention. The 
Soviets believe that there can be no separa- 
tion in training or in real life between the 
military and the political, that the two are 
everlastingly related. 

To be specific, the Soviet military author- 
ity, Shaposhnikov, has written: “If war is & 
continuation of politics only by other means, 
so also peace is a continuation of struggle by 
other means.” 

Another major balance of power factor, 
and largely the byproduct of scientific and 
educational technology, is the field of mill- - 
tary weaponry, including the necessary per- 
sonnel, 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay testified before the 
Symington committee: “I have already 
brought out that the Soviets will have a 
numerical advantage in long-range bombers 
during the time period, and again assuming 
they will provide bases, weapons, mainte- 
nance capability, refueling capacity, and 
training to support this numerical advan- 
tage, then we will be inferior in striking 
power to the Soviet long-range air force by 
1958-60." 

To sum up the Air Force picture, Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, newly nominated for 
chairmanship of the JCS, said in New York 
on October 11, 1955, and confirmed his pre- 
vious statement again on July 19, 1956: “If 
being ahead is related to aircraft production, 
we are again only second best. The Commu- 
nists are producing far more combat air- 
planes than we are. 

“Even more important, if being ahead is 
related to rate of progress, we have fallen 
far behind.” A 
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In the guided-missile field, we have made 
pressive progress. However, some of the 
facts are not encouraging. We have 5 pro- 
grams: 2 in the ICBM range—Convair's Atlas 
and Glenn L. Martin's Titan—and 3 in the 
range—Douglas' Thor, Redstone Ar- 
senal's Jupiter, and Lockheed's Polaris. 

Some competent opinion in this field feels 
that we are operating 5 programs when we 
have only sufficient scientific, technological, 
and productive capacity for 2 or 3. However 

may be, the Soviets have had an IRBM 
flying for over 2 years with a 1,000-plus mile 
Tange. We have yet to fire an IRBM, of a 
regular test or production model, over 200 
Miles. It is true the Army fired an experi- 
Mental missile over 3,000 miles, but it was 
Not a standardized production or test missile. 

It is a fair assumption to consider that the 
Soviets are ahead of us in both the interme- 
diate and ICBM missiles, This lead is not 
an irreyocable one, but it may well increase 
if we do not do more. Certain current cuts, 

with regard to the testing of missiles 
and in connection with the construction 
Of related facilities, may not presage well 
for the future. 

On this very point of estimating the So- 
Viets, I think a word can perhaps be said. 

the past, in several quarters we have 
tended to underestimate Soviet production 
Of jet engines, the development of the 
A-bomb, and the production of the H-bomb; 
the latter being developed in roughly one- 
the time of the United States bomb, 
4s in a business operation, it would seem 
Prudent to provide for a margin of overesti- 
Mation of the Soviets, not repeated under- 
estimation, 

With regard to early warning, our radar 
Screen—while it is improving for- the detec- 
tion of piloted aircraft—is still inadequate. 
We are vulnerable to some extent in the 
North. Further, the radar approaches to 
this country from the south and gulf coast 
are thin. If we are seriously concerned with 
Civil defense, so that no aggressor could 
Safely assume our human resources could be 
Sastly knocked out, it might well be prudent 
to produce and develop more rapidly new 
types of long-range radars that can reach 
farther toward a potential takeoff than the 
layman ever dreamed. These radars might 
Provide enough time for many people to get 
into necessary shelters, which for the most 
Part have yet to be built. 

In this connection, the Soviets have in 
Operation over 400 submarines, some of 
Which are believed to be equipped for rocket 
and guided-missile launching. If we com- 
bine this means of delivery with the IRBM, 
We have a new element with which to con- 

nd. 

Our Army of 19 divisions (992,290 men), 
Plus 7 regiments and 2 regimental combat 

can barely call on the airlift to move 
1 5,000-ton division. Greater mobility, and 
the strategic implications thereof for local- 
ized defensive actions could be reevaluated. 

In dealing with the purely political ques- 
tion of balance of power, certain questions 
Can perhaps be formulated: 

1. While the summit meeting at Geneva, 
and the magnificent leadership given to this 
Conference by President Eisenhower, con- 
vinced the peoples of the world that this 
Nation was truly dedicated to peace—it also 
Produced one other impression. ‘There is the 

that we convinced the Soviets that we 
are so dedicated to peace that there are many 
Situations they can exploit without the 
danger of United States action. The Presi- 
dent's courageous action, with regard to yol- 
Unteers in the Middle East arena, should have 
diluted this impression. However, the peo- 
Ple of the United States, in a sense, are still 
not fully aware of the implicit seriousness of 
the Middle East situation nor that the Nation 
Was put on a partial war alert basis on or 
About last November 6. 
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2. Are more nations galning or losing their 
independence? On the positive side, we have 
seen Austria gain her independence with a 
measure of military neutrality as the price; a 
German peace treaty at the expense of re- 
unification; and a Japanese peace treaty at 
the expense of certain territorial rights. 

The Communist heel, on the other hand, 
has descended on North Vietnam, Tibet, and, 
more firmly than ever, on North Korea and 
Hungary. Soviet influence is on the ap- 
parent increase in the state, of Kerala in 
India, in Indonesia, and in Syria. 

3. This political question can be phrased 
still another way. Is the Soviet empire being 
kept off balance or is it being consolidated? 
Are we doing those things that would tend 
to separate Red China from the all-pervasive 
influence of the Kremlin? 

Increasingly, also, there is another element 
in the Soviet picture. In developing a first- 
rate scientific and technological society, they 
have taught Soviet citizens to think. Many 
of these individuals, no doubt, sense that 
they do not have freedom, even though they 
do not know the real meaning of freedom. 
Certainly the likelihood here is that the 
Soviets will have to relax, as they indeed 
have to some extent, a portion of their state 
control. 

Another major factor in this balance of 
power equation is the economic. Does, for 
example, the United States now have a long- 
range foreign economic policy or program? 
Is the country or the Congress prepared for, 
or aware of the necessity for, such a program 
in the national interest? 

Quite obviously, the United States free en- 
terprise system must remain solvent; in- 
flation must be tackled not only through 
tight money, but also by keeping productiv- 
ity ahead of rising costs. One of the long- 
term hopes of the Soviet conspiracy is to see 
this country’s free enterprise system col- 
lapse and, therefore, the economy of the free 
world. Nonetheless, a long-range program 
of economic partnership with the underde- 
veloped nations is essential if they are to 
strengthen and maintain their independence. 

What of the Soviet economy? Is their 
heavy industry expanding more rapidly than 
ours? Is the Soviet trade program making 
headway? Are nations being brought with- 
in the Soviet economic orbit? Does this 
suggest that the Soviets may, in turn, from 
this be able to gain a measure of political 
control whenever and wherever nations be- 
come dependent on the Soviet economy? 

A further, and most important, area in 
this equation are the moral, spiritual, and 
psychological factors that pertain to the 
balance of power. In a sense, the great 
religions of the world and their ethics are 
implicit in the strength of the free world. 
What is not clear is whether these forces 
have been mobilized by the religious and 
lay leaders of the world in clear contrast 
to the Soviet system and dialectic. 

It may well be that the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, under the leadership of Rabbi 
Finkelstein, can do much to contribute to 
the development of such a worldwide ethic; 
to the end that the peoples of the world 
will become increasingly aware of their over- 
all responsibility to see such an ethic im- 
plemented. 

Psychologically, are we winning the battle 
for men's minds? Are we doing those things 
in the Middle East, Africa, and Asia that are 
well calculated to put freedom, free enter- 
prise, and our spiritual values in an in- 
spiring light? 

These, then, are only some of the con- 
siderations that enter into an analysis of 
the balance of power. There are, no doubt, 
many others—some of which perhaps you 
would fee] more important. In essence, how- 
ever, I submit that some such reckoning 
of the balance of power must be made, and 
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out of this must come an overall long-range 
policy for the United States. 

Specifically, do we indeed have an appro- 
priate structure for analyzing and develop- 
ing this kind of long-range objectives? Fur- 
ther, is there any group in Washington that 
is not only adding all these factors together 
but seeing to it that any such policy is 
coordinated and implemented with dispatch? 

The National Security Act established the 
National Security Council as part of the 
President's staff, and it can only advise the 
President in the formulation of policy. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower created the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board to coordinate—as the name 
implies—the operations of the several de- 
partments thereby implementing the Pres- 
ident’s decisions, based on the position 
papers of the NSC. 

There is no question but what the NSC 
is working more effectively than before. 
Clearly, Vice President Nixon has brought 
much to the thinking and functioning of 
this group. 

However, in a sense, the same comment 
that was made in 1949, by the first Hoover 
Commission, about the NSC can be made 
again tonight. 

Specifically, the Task Force Report of the 
National Security Organization Committee, 
published in January 1949, stated: 

“The National Security Council is prob- 
ably the most vital element in the entire 
security structure. On its proper and ef- 
fective operation the success of the whole 
system depends. While it has made con- 
siderable progress, especially in recent 
months, it does not yet measure up fully to 
the needs of the times. 

“In general, the Council has proved equal 
to dealing promptly with matters of im- 
mediate urgency; it has not yet, however, 
produced a comprehensive statement of cur- 
rent and long-range policies,” 

The report then mentions certain exam- 
ples and concludes with the following para- 
graph: 

“For these deficiencies in the Council, the 
principal remedy must He in a better reali- 
gation, by the members of the Council it- 
self, of the agency's true responsibilities and 
potentialities. The National Security Act 
has established it; but its own members will 
have to make it work as it was designed to 
do.” 

The Cabinet officers represented on the 
NSC frequently are too busy to give suffi- 
cient time to the development of long-range 
policy. In turn, the Planning Board of the 
NSC has not always developed coordinated 
long-range policy. The often excellent staff 
papers made down the line sometimes do not 
reach, and are not reflected in, the Planning 
Board's work. When the Planning Board 
reports or recommendations are rendered to 
the NSC, they in turn, upon occasion, suffer 
the fate of the lowest common denominator. 

The final agreed NSC papers do not always 
represent the bold program and thinking of 
high vision that is increasingly called for in 
the world situation. 

For example, the National Security Coun- 
cil did not come up with a clear, consistent, 
and coordinated policy on the Middle East. 
The ball—as is sometimes the case—fell 
somewhere between the State, Defense, and 
Treasury Departments. Inaction and delay 
were permitted, through stalemates, to op- 
erate in a situation that was sensitive and 
critical. - 

Traditionally, the State—and to some ex- 
tent the Treasury—Departments have at- 
tempted to strongly influence, if not dom- 
inate, the NSC. 

In any event, it seems increasingly obvious 
that we need a strengthened National Secu- 
rity Council and Operations Coordinating 
Board. Top cabinet officials and department 
heads could well consider delegating more 
authority to thelr Under Secretaries, thus 
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freeing themselves for greater concentration 
on and formulation of important national 
policy. Where necessary, additional men of 
stature could be brought in to the depart- 
ments concerned to concentrate largely on 
operations. This again could help free the 
top officers of the Government to deal with 
the highest policy. 

Also, as another possibility, it might be 
useful to consider appointing an independ- 
ent chairman to the Operations Coordinat- 
ing Board: A chairman who is not a repre- 
sentative of one of the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment competing for authority. Here, I 
am thinking of the system, not an individ- 
ual; the Nation is most fortunate to have 
Christian Herter as Under Secretary of State. 

Finally, in assessing the NSC and OCB, it 
is only fair to state that it may be necessary 
to seek more drastic solutions to this prob- 
lem. 

Certainly, this is a question that only the 
President can decide in the light of his ex- 
perience and responsibility. 

To sum up then, and on the basis of avail- 
able information, it seems fair to conclude 
that the Soviet Union is closing the gap in 
the relative balance of power. Nonetheless, 
we have time to act. The United States and 
the free world still have the resources to 
deal with the problem. 

Viewed in another light, this Nation has a 
very great opportunity. If we can help de- 
velop a concensus representing the common 
hopes and aspirations of mankind, we can do 
much, Ultimately, any government—includ- 
ing the Soviets—must be responsive to the 
pressures generated by a belief in the dig- 
nity of the individual, his inherent right to 
civil liberties, and a nation’s right to self- 
determination and independence, 

The United States has a call to leadership 
never before given in such magnitude to a 
sovereign republic, We must be worthy of 
this responsibility. The lives and destinies 
of many are in all our hands, 


Invocation by Hon. Cecil M. Harden 
at Banquet Meeting of Conference of 
Republican Women 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing invocation offered by Hon. CECIL 
M. Harden at the banquet meeting of 
the Conference of Republican Women, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., on 
April 2, 1957: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the 
privilege of meeting here again in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

We ask Thy blessing upon us and upon 
the party which we represent. 

Uphold our President of these United 
States, strengthen him, direct and guide him 
im his decisions. 

Be with all those who are in our Govern- 
ment and be with our speaker tonight. 

Give us, we pray, the power to discern 
clearly right from wrong and give us the 
power to understand Thy truth and permit 
all our thoughts and actions to be governed 
thereby. 

Direct us, so that we may be united In 
our desire and efforts to give our Nation 
sound and honest government, 
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The Polish Eliza 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following column writ- 
ten by Joseph Alsop in which Mr. Alsop 
discusses the present. Polish Govern- 
ment and its leader, Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka: 

THE POLISH ELIZA 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Pakis.— Reliable reports from Warsaw sug- 
gest that American policymakers will be 
most unwise to take the new anti-Stalinist 
Polish Government too much for granted 
aS a permanent feature of the central Eu- 
rope scene. 

From the very beginning of the Polish 
uprising against Sovilet colonial rule, the 
task of the Polish national Communist lead- 
er, Wladyslaw Gomulka, has been very like 
the task of Eliza crossing the ice. 

For example, it can now be revealed that 
when Nikita Khrushchey and his party made 
their famous visit to Warsaw last Novem- 
ber, their minds were nine-tenths made up 
to crush the Polies like files—as Marshal 
Zukov subsequently said in a tone of evi- 
dent regret, The price that had to be paid 
to avert a Hungarian tragedy was Gomulka's 
promise of continuing Polish adherence to 
the Warsaw Pact, which meant continued 
stationing of Red Army troops in Poland, 

Gomulka's situation. today is less im- 
mediately critical, but It is almost equally 
precarious for the long run, He would 
probably be in very deep trouble at this mo- 
ment if he had not done so well in Poland's 
recent, curious, semifree election. The so- 
called Natolin group, the far from unim- 
portant Stalinist faction in the Polish Com- 
munist Party, actually hoped the election 
monie show a strongly anti-Communist re- 
sult. 

The Polish Stalinists correctly thought 
that such a result would eventually lead to 
the forcible reestablishment of full Soviet 
colonial rule in Poland, - But Poland’s wise 
and far-sighted Cardinal Wyszynski under- 
Stood the danger. He quietly threw the im- 
mense power of the Polish Catholic Church 
into the balance on Gomulka's side. And 
thus the Polish Nationalist leader won a 
triumph at the polls. T 

All the same, Gomulka's present problems 
looks very grim indeed. To the right of him, 
he has the restive Polish anti-Communists, 
which means the vast majority of the Polish 
people, who admire Gomulka but hate his 
party. To the left of him, he has the 
Stalinist faction in the Polish Communist 
Party, whose designs are strongly supported 
by the masters of the Kremlin. 

Finally, squarely in front of him Gomulka 
has the desperate economic situation to 
which Poland has been reduced by long years 
of Soviet colonial rule. Here lies his great 
chance and his great peril. According to 
one highly authoritative estimate, Gomulka 
has no more than a year to give his people a 
sense of greatly increased well being. 

If he fails, he will go down to defeat in a 
conflict between the Stalinsts and the anti- 
Communists. But this will mean, in fact, 
that Soviet colonial rule will be reestablished 
in Poland. For the Kremlin will surely seize 
the opportunity of a Polish time of trouble 
to help its Warsaw friends with the naked 
force of the Red Army. 
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On the other hand, if Gomulka succeeds 
on the economic front, his leadership 
cease to be challenged, either from right or 
left. He will at last gain the elbow room 
to deal with the Polish Stalinists. And the 
evolution of Poland can then proceed peace- 
fully, not toward our kind of democracy, but 
at least in a direction that will be bearable 
for the Polish people and highly distasteful 
to the Kremlin. 

At present, Gomulka is both being kept on 
leading strings and openly threatened by 
the Kremlin. With the economi¢ problem 
overriding all others, the Soviet economic aid 
promised to Poland is being given in trickles. 
on a day-to-day basis. For instance wheat 
deliveries, according to the same authority 
quoted above, “have to be rushed to the 
flour mills, and the flour has to be rushed 
to the bakeries, to prevent a bread shortage- 

By pulling on the leading strings in this 
manner, the Kremlin has encouraged Gomul- 
ka's recent concessions to the Polish Stalin- 
ists, which alarmed the West. Washington. 
of course, has the opportunity to cut the 
Kremlin’s leading strings. But judging from 
this distance, Washington seems to be dis- 
inclined to grant Gomulka the generous 
American economic aid he so badly needs. 

Yet surely, a government that is 
enough for Cardinal Wyszynski ought to be 
good enough for Senator KNowrann, And 
surely, after all the grandiose talk about 
liberation, it is a bit odd to throw away the 
remaining chance offered by the deep unrest 
in Central Europe. For if Gomulka really 
succeeds in Poland, the position of the Sta- 
linist regime in Czechoslovakia must finally 
become untenable. And even in the other 
Central European countries where Red army 
troops are stationed, Gomulka's success will 
create a permanently and explosively un- 
stable situation. 

The question, really, is whether Senator 
KNowLaNnp and the administration policy- 
makers he so often intimidates, prefer mak- 
ing cheap and empty anti-Communist ges- 
tures against Gomulka or gaining a major 
point in the world struggle against the 
Kremlin's power. 


Repeal Federal Excise Tax on 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I wish to include 
Senate Joint Resolution 63, adopted 
by the 80th General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee, urging repeal of Fed- 
eral excise tax on the cost of transporta- 
tion of property by common carrier: 

Senate Joint Resolution 63 
Resolution to memorialize Congress to re- 
peal the Federal excise tax on the cost of 
transportation of property by common 
carrier 

Whereas the Federal excise tax on the cost 
of transportation of property by common 
carrier was levied as a temporary measure 
for the duration of World War II, and the 
excise tax on the cost of transportation of 
persons by common carrier was levied for the 
express purpose of discouraging travel by 
common carrier during the wartime shortage 
of facilities therefor due to heavy troop 
movements; and 
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Whereas the purposes for which said taxes 
levied no longer exist, and said taxes 
Se in nature: Now, therefore, 
t 
Resolved by the Senate of the 80th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Tennessee (the 
Ouse of Representatives concurring), That 
it is the sense of the members of the 80th 
General Assembly of the State of Tennessee 
that justice and fair play require that said 
es be repealed; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
Spread on the journal of the respective 
of the general assembly, and that the 
chief clerk of the Senate be authorized, em- 
Powered, and directed to send a certified 
Copy thereof to the President of the United 
tates of America and to each member of 
© Tennessee delegation in the Congress 
ot the United States of America. 
Adopted March 19, 1957. 
Jango MADDUX, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
James L. Bomar, 
Speaker of the House of Represent- 
at ives. 
Adopted, April 1, 1957. 
FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 


Grants for Administration of Public 


Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have two communications from officials 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the Honorable George Leader, our Gov- 
ernor, and Mrs. Ruth Grigg Horting, 


Secretary of public assistance, bearing - 


on this matter of public-assistance grants 
for administration. 

As a former public-assistance official 
Myself prior to my marriage, I know the 
Problems which beset a State of the size 
of Pennsylvania in connection with the 
Administration of public assistance. 
There is, on the one hand, a steady 
drumbeat. of criticism ‘that people on 
assistance are not properly investigated 
to make sure they are deserving; there 
is loud criticism on the other hand that 
deserving cases have to wait too long 
and are not accorded sufficient consid- 
eration, 


This is always a problem for a Solo- 
Mon—it taxes the wisdom of any con- 
Scientious State public-assistance offi- 
cial. It is certain, however, that without 
adequate funds for administration of the 
Program, the care which should be taken 
Cannot always be shown. The sufferer, 
in many cases, is the deserving individ- 
ual or family which has not been able 
to obtain prompt review of an applica- 
tion or which cannot get the help it 
needs, solely because of the lack of per- 
Sonnel for administering the caseload. 

I submit for inclusion in the RECORD 
the communications I have received on 
this from our Governor and secretary of 
Public assistance, and urge favorable 
consideration of the request they make 
for fair treatment: 
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HARRISBURG, Pa., March 29, 1957. 
KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Commonwealth is intensely interested in 
restoring $12 milion cut in grants to State 
employment services made on House floor 
March 27. There are 140,000 Pennsylvanians 
over 40 who are unemployed. The $12 mil- 
lion in H. R. 6287 was earmarked for special 
employment counseling services for that age 
group. This service a real need to many in 
your district. Urge your help in replacing 
this amount, 

Grorce M. LEADER. 
HARRISEURG, PA., March 23, 1957. 

The Honorable KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, 
House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D.C.: 

Understand Appropriations Committee has 
reported H. R. 6287 with provisions for closed- 
end appropriation for Federal matching of 
State local funds for administration of pub- 
lic assistance programs, 

Urge elimination of this limitation as con- 
trary to basic principle of 50-50 sharing as 
provided in Social Security Act. Any arbi- 
trar limit on administrative costs may result 
in inadequate determination of eligibility for 
assistance grants and result in waste of funds 
for grants much in excess of savings in ad- 
ministrative costs. Impractical to plan as- 
sistance programs based on arbitrary limits 
since need for financial help by needy persons 
depends primarily on economic conditions. 

The further limitation proposed by com- 
mittee that none of the funds can be used to 
pay for fiscal 1957 expenditures would be a 
default by Federal Government on its share 
of commitments made during current fiscal 
period for such items as equipment and sup- 
plies to be paid for upon delivery which may 
be in next fiscal period. 

Also urge concurrence of House in Senate 
deletion of amendments to deficiency appro- 
priation, H. R. 4249, which would have im- 
posed arbitrary imit on administrative costs 
for current fiscal period. 

Mrs. RUTH GRIGG HORTING, 
Secretary of Public Assistance, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Humane Slaughter Bill Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Humane Slaughter bill is working its 
way through our committee system and 
we hope will be before us for vote in the 
near future. The need for such legisla- 
tion recently was pointed out editorially 
in the Long Beach Press Telegram news- 
paper in the following words: 


Ir You Saw Ir HAPPEN TO a Doc 


The Humane Society of the United States 
makes an irrefutable case in behalf of pro- 
posed legislation requiring packingplants to 
use humane methods of killing animals, 

The society points out, for example, that 
90 million hogs are killed annually in the 
United States in a terribly cruel manner, 
A chain is slipped around one of the hog's 
hind legs. The animal is pulled aloft with 
& bone-breaking jerk. He is stabbed. It 
takes several minutes for him to lose con- 
sciousness and bleed to death. 
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If it happened to a dog, almost any witness 
would call the police. But the process is 
fully as terrifying and painful to a hog as 
it would be to a dog. 

Slaughterhouse methods that cause ani- 
mals to suffer are unnecessary. Economi- 
cal, practical, and humane ways of killing 
animals are available and are in use by a few 
plants. 

Legislation requiring universal application 
of these methods in packingplants engaged 
in interestate commerce has been offered by 
Senators HUBERT HUMPHREY, RICHARD NEU- 
BERGER, and WILLIAM A. PURTELL. It should 
be approved. 


Economy Must Begin at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER . 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress the very splendid editorial entitled 
“Economy Must Begin at Home” which 
appeared in the Shelby Daily Star, 
Shelby, N. C., on Wednesday, April 3, 
1957. 

This editorial is heartening to those 
of us who have within the past few days 
consistently voted to reduce the tre- 
mendous Federal budget which the 
President has presented to the Congress. 
It is encouraging particularly because 
it indicates that the folks back home are 
conscious of their responsibility in this 
matter of budget reduction, 

The editorial follows: 

Economy Must BEGIN Ar Home 


With the intense national interest in cut- 
ting the giant-sized Federal budget, every- 
one is getting into the news with authorita- 
tive statements on the best way to go about 
slicing the money pie. 

The latest to make a public statement 
was Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Texas Demo- 
crat, who calls for a cost consciousness cam- 
paign on the part of the administration. 

What Jonson says makes a lot of sense. 
There is a danger in Congress sniping at 
the Federal budget from a generally unin- 
formed position. As JOHNSON points out, 
department heads should know where they 
can cut expenses best; and he urges the 
administration to initiate a cost-conscious- 
ness campaign to spur the departments to- 
ward greater economies. 

Jounson took a look at the new high in 
Federal payrolls which was hit in January. 
Nonmilitary employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at home and abroad during that 
month were paid over 81 billion. 

It is obvious that Congress cannot intelli- 
gently cut such a vast Federal establish- 
ment. It can urge that the administration 
start a program toward trimming the mam- 
moth payrolis; but the job must be done at 
a level where efficient economy can be 
achieved. 

Another important thing to remember is 
that Federal expenditures will not be cut 
as long as the voters at home demand more 
and more Government service. 

We in Cleveland County cannot deny that 
we are receiving Federal funds, Our airport 
project will draw over a quarter of a million 
dollars from the Federal Government, We 
have heard no one decry this expenditure. 
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Recently, when the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion announced the closing of its hospital at 
Swannanoa, a howl went up all over western 
North Carolina. Congressman Bast. WHITE- 
wer, reacting to opinion from home, ener- 
getically petitioned the VA to reconsider. 

Also recently, the Army announced a per- 
sonnel cutback of some 234 civilian em- 
ployees at Fort Jackson, S. C., and the yell 
from our South Carolina neighbors was heard 
all the way to Washington when Senator 
Otud JOHNSTON collared the Army and 
stopped the economy move. 

. Again in Cleveland County, our welfare 
department receives a great deal of its funds 
from the Federal Government. Where is 
the cry for this to stop? 

When the 4-laning of U. S. 74 to Kings 
Mountain is completed, 50 percent of the cost 
will have been borne with Federal funds. 
Yet, local citizens for the most part are ready 
to welcome the new addition. 

The purpose in mentioning these various 
local and area projects sponsored or partially 
sponsored with Federal funds is not to con- 
demn. Rather, it should be pointed out 
that this situation multiplied in commu- 
nities all over the Nation is the cause of 
the $72 billion Federal budget. 

When citizens decide to stand and refuse 
Federal funds, and actively campaign to 
eliminate Federal participation in local proj- 
ects, the budget may be lessened. 

The trouble lies in finding citizens willing 
to begin the attack at home. 


Around the World in 80 Days 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress a notable event which 
will take place Monday evening in Wash- 
ington, the Washington premiere of the 
movie Around the World in 80 Days. 
The performance is being staged here for 
the benefit of the American Field Service 
scholarship fund, a most worthy project, 
deserving of our support. 

It was my great privilege during World 
War II to serve with the American Field 
Service in Africa and to be a part of the 
great work the organization performs in 
time of war. Since its inception in 
World War I as an ambulance unit, the 
American Field Service has seen action 
in all parts of the world, and it is fitting 
that the premiere of a movie whose 
theme is worldwide be dedicated to the 
peacetime work of the American Field 
Service. This project brings foreign- 
born students to America for their final 
year of high-school study. Hundreds of 
young people have thus had an opportu- 
nity to see our country at firsthand, to 
live with our people, to attend our 
schools, and to return to their own coun- 
tries with greater understanding of 
America and Americans. I am.a firm 
believer in the people-to-people approach 
to foreign relations. ‘There is no greater 
guaranty of peace than understanding of 
one for another. In this work the 
American Field Service thus makes a 
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notable contribution to peace now and 
for future generations. 

I hope that many of you will support 
this cause on Monday and, at the same 
time, afford yourself the pleasure of see- 
ing what has been described as one of 
the great moving pictures of all time by 
attending the premiere of Around the 
World in 80 Days at the Uptown Theater. 


Pennsylvania’s Cherry Blossom Festival 
Princess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article writ- 
ten by John M. Cummings of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, April 3, 1957, which 
features Miss Mary Ann Strilka, Penn- 
Sylvania's cherry blossom princess: 

CHERRY BLOSSOM TIARA OLYPHANT GIRL'S 

GOAL. 


(By John M. Cummings) 

HARRISBURG, April 2. —- Rain and fog ground- 
ed Governor Leader at Waynesburg, in 
Greene County, whither he had gone with 
Lieutenant Governor Furman to help coal 
miners out there observe John Mitchell Day. 
Mitchell it was who as president of the 
United Mine Workers led the prolonged strike 
which brought the 8-hour day to the coal 
fields, anthracite and bituminous. 

With the No. 1 and the No. 2 men away 
from Harrisburg, it devolved on Col. Jim Fin- 
negan, secretary of the Commonwealth, to 
extend official greetings to a gal from our 
old home town of Olyphant who was en 
route to Washington to represent Pennsyl- 
vania as Cherry Blossom Festival princess. 
She could come out of the competition—and 
in our opinion should— with the title Cherry 
Blossom Queen. This would entitle her to 
wear a pearl-encrusted gold crown, gift of 
Japan’s pearl tycoon, and another crown, 
with anthracite coal settings, fashioned by 
New York's Norman Le Beau. 

Miss Mary Ann Strilka is 19 and a blond. 
She has all that it takes in the way of looks 
to wear the crown of a queen. On form, too, 
and how, she should experience little diffi- 
culty captivating the experts who will judge 
the contest. These judges will not select 
the queen, exactly. They'll pick a number 
of finalists and from this group one will be 
chosen by lot. For this part of the ceremony 
the wheel will be spun by Mamie Eisenhower, 
wife of the President. 

Mary Ann is Miss Anthracite,” a title she 
won last year. On Labor Day she was chosen 
from among 12 competitors to represent the 
State in the Cherry Blossom Festival. 

We met Mary Ann and her sister, Romaine, 
while they were looking forward to a rendez- 
vous with the Governor. He was to extend 
the greetings of the Commonwealth, 

These girls are true representatives of the 
melting pot that is Olyphant. Their father 
is a Pole, their mother an Austrian. Their 
parents have been in the town of Olyphant 
for some 25 years. Perhaps it could be said 
that the blonde hair of Mary Ann represents 
the Polish influence of their father, while the 
coal black tresses of Romaine are traceable 
to Austrian blood of their mother. 
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Anyway, we discovered their home is die 
rectly across the street from the Delawaré 
Avenue house where our own father, a stern 
disciplinarian, on more than one occasio® 
forcibly impressed upon us that there is no 
dividend in even minor infractions of the 
moral code. 

The gals came to Harrisburg in tow of on® 
Edward H. Ring, a member of Washington's 
Metropolitan Police Force, and president of 
the Pennsylvania Society at the Nation's 
Capital. With them too, was Ed Williams. 
of Glenside, representative of the Anthra- 
cite Information Bureau. 

Mary Ann and Romaine Strilka are ac- 
complished ballet dancers. They teach this 
art at a studio in Scranton. Last summer 
they were members of a Government team 
entertainers which went to the Azores to 
give our troops there a lift. This summer 
they return to the Azores and, in addition, 
will dance at Army installations in Germany, 
Iceland, Ireland, Scotland and Bermuda. 

Three hundred Pennsylvanians are in 
Washington's Metropolitan Police ‘Force: 
according to Ring. 

It was because he is a native of the State 
as well as president of the Pennsylvania So- 
clety of Washington, that Ring was selected 
to escort “Miss Anthracite’ to the scene of 
her anticipated triumph, 


At Washington Monday evening Mary Ann 
was greeted by the Pennsylvania delegation 
in Congress. Unfortunately for us, neither 
Mary Ann nor Romaine was born when we y 
shook the coal dust of Olyphant from our 
dogs many years ago and Ht out for Phila- 
delphia. In consequence we had nothing in 
common in the way of recollections of a day 
long gone when no one in the town would 
have known a ballet dancer from a kangaroo- 

But we promised Mary Ann that if she 
comes away from Washington as queen, we 
shall urge on the folks in Olyphant the same 
sort of celebration in her honor that Arch- 
bald gave Dave Berger when he became city 
solicitor of Philadelphia. 


Civil Aeronautics Act Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, I have today intro- 
duced a bill to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act to authorize the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to include in certificates of 
public convenience and necessity limita- 
tions on the type and extent of service 
authorized. 


In connection with the request that 
the bill be introduced, Chairman Durfee 
submitted the following statement of the 
purpose and need for the proposed legis- 
lation: Ý 

The fourth sentence of section 401 (f) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 provides 
that “No term, condition, or limitation of 
a certificate shall restrict the right of an air 
carrier to add to or change schedules, equip- 
ment, accommodations, and facilities for per- 
forming the authorized transportation and 
service as the development of the business 
and the demands of the public shall require.” 

Under this provision it is not entirely clear 
as to the extent to which the Board may im- 
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Pose on certificates of public convenience 
necessity effective limitations or restric- 
with respect to schedules, equipment, 
odations, or facilities. Without 
zome clarification this provision may result 
Preventing the Board from issuing certifi- 
to carriers which request authority to 
orm air carrier operations on a limited 
®cale. The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
m is to make it clear that a carrier may 
Tequest and be authorized to perform limited 
ces. 


\ 


Speech of Hon. W. R. Poage Before 


Atlantic Cotton Association, Augusta, 
Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
bendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 

Wing address: 


Srxrch or HoN. W. R. Poder BEFORE ATLANTIC 
COTTON ASSOCIATION, AUGUSTA, Ga. 


Mr. Chairman, my friends of the cotton 
industry, you have been most generous in 
me to speak to you on the problem 

Of cotton. You are all experts—especially on 
Price—I am a rank amateur. I do not claim 
have any patent medicine intended to 
solve the serious illness of alling King Cotton. 

But I do know the king is sick unto death— 
and with him the whole economy of Dixie- 

nd. I recognize that those of you who have 
Made the merchandising of cotton your life’s 
Work have lived through other periods of 
Crises. You haye, indeed, seen the cotton 
industry move from one crisis to another for 

a century, but few indeed will suggest 
that apart from the years of war and depres- 
Sion, which even at the time we all recog- 
nized as being but temporary situations, 
there were so many problems, so many dislo- 
Cations, so many hardships, and discourage- 
Ments, associated with the production and 
Marketing of the South's great money crop. 

During the early forties, the cruel hand 
ot war made both production and market- 

g physically difficult, but there were still 
Attractive financial rewards for those who 
Could overcome these difficulties. Even the 

sh economic pressure of the great depres- 
Sion did not force families to flee from cotton 
farms to the cities as they are being forced 
to do today. Indeed, I recall that the farm 
e a kind of refuge of subsistence dur- 
ing the thirties—nor did we then see our 
system of cotton marketing seriously threat- 
ened with complete destruction. Of course, 
Many growers blamed the buyer for low 
Brices then—just as sellers always will. 

It would be an unreasonable imposition 
©n your time for me to try to review the 
long history of all the events which have 
brought us to our present difficulties, but I 

that we can all agree that at least 
high on the list stands our failure to evolve 
& price system for American cotton which 
Could meet the needs of producers, mer- 
Chants, exporters, and consumers. Maybe, 
no such price structure can be devised, but 
Unless it is—or unless some reasonable sub- 
Stitute achieving substantially the same re- 
Sults is developed we may as well reconcile 
ourselves to a continuation of the present 
disintegration of the entire cotton industry. 

Now, just what do we want in the way of 
a long-time price program for cotton? 
Doubtless there will at first be a multitude 
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of answers. The farmer will say, “I want a 
high price for unlimited production.” The 
mills will say, “We want the lowest possible 
price.“ Your own members as middlemen 
might very well say, “We care very little 
whether the price is high or low. We just 
want a chance to handie as much cotton 
as -possible.” 

With a little thought, however, we must 
realize that each answer is both correct and 
wrong. The price of cotton must, indeed, 
be high enough to give the farmer a fair 
return or he must receive it In some other 
form. The price must be low enough to 
enable the mills to use cotton or they must 
be given some other inducement to use cot- 
ton. The trade must be able to handle 
enough cotton to keep the unit cost of sell- 
ing down. Ail of these factors are impor- 
tant and no one can be considered to be a 
satisfactory answer in itself. 

Let us see if we can list à minimum 
number of recipes for a sound pricing pro- 
gram for cotton, 

Surely a fair price must be: 

1. High enough to return to the farmer 
an income somewhat comparable to other 
groups in our society. : 

2. Low enough to enable the mills to use 
American cotton, rather than synthetics, and 
to meet the competition of foreign growth 
in the world market. 

3. Stable enough to encourage purchases 
of fiber both at home and abroad to make 
long-time investments. 

4. Pree enough to keep the trade in private 
hands and to take the Government out of 
the cotton selling business. 

5. Effective enough to move cotton directly 
into the world market with a minimum of 
stoppages in Government warehouses. 

There are a great many other desirable ad- 
justments which would be achieved by a 
proper price for cotton. Undoubtedly, high 
among these anticipated benefits would be a 
gradual increase in the yolume of American 
cotton which could be produced and sold at 
a profit, but I believe that most of us would 
be willing to settle for these five basic objec- 
tives and rely on them to bring about the ad- 
justments. But you have, doubtless, already 
concluded even these five objectives seem to 
be contradictory and even self-defeating. 


We know that in an effort to increase con- 
sumption Secretary Benson has slashed the 
support price from 90 percent to 77 percent 
of parity—but cotton consumption by United 
States mills the first month of this year was 
at the lowest average weekly rate for any 
January since 1949. Apparently, he has not 
created the other factors necessary to en- 
courage the use of cotton, and most assured- 
ly he has violated, without so much as a kind 
word, the first of our basic objectives the 
establishment of a price high enough to as- 
sure the farmer a fair return.” I think this 
first prerequisite is fundamental and that 
no program which overlooks it can ever suc- 
ceed. On the other hand, I recognize that 
it is not of itself enough. The 20 years of 
Democratic administration of our farm pro- 
gram did at least try to meet this need—and 
was succeessful to a remarkable degree, if 
one considers only the narrow objective of 
cash returns to producers per bale of cotton. 
The Democrats did hold up producers’ prices. 
With the help of a long period of generally 
rising prices, they did it with a net profit to 
CCC of better than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars, and with a very small inventory on 
January 1, 1953, when they turned control 
over to Mr. Benson. They had not, however, 
set this record without violence to other vital 
objectives of any cotton-pricing program. 

One does not have to agree that 90 percent 
of parity is a high price (and I do not) to 
realize that it does very seriously impede 
the movement of American cotton into the 
markets of the world. Undoubtedly, our 
90-percent supports did encourage the plac- 
ing of additional millions of acres in cotton 
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in lands around the world—and possibly 
even more serious—it did encourage the in- 
vestment of multiplied millions in synthetic 
plants both at home and abroad. Definitely, 
the price was high enough to seriously in- 
crease the supply of fibers, which are com- 
petitive with American cotton. 

Nor are these foreign cotton growers, or 
American, or foreign rayon mills, going to 
disappear like the morning mist just be- 
cause we say some pretty words, or even 
because we momentarily reduce our price on 
cotton. There are vast sums invested in 
these productive facilities. The only way 
these investments can ever pay out is to 
produce fiber. I think that with lower prices 
on American cotton, we can discourage 
others from making similar investments, 
either in rayon mills, or in clearing jungles, 
or supplying irrigation for desert lands— 
either one is a rather expensive way of 
getting into the cotton business. But as 
for those who are already producing—they 
will continue to produce probably even to 
a point where production is at a definite 
loss. This means to me that it is outright 
folly to try to sell American cotton lower 
than foreign growth. No matter how low 
we cut our prices, foreign producers will, in 
my opinion, sell a penny or two lower. 

Now, I am not saying that we should not 
try to remain competitive on the world 
market. We certainly should and must keep 
our cotton price in line with that of other 
producers, but that is a far cry from simply 
offering to undersell the world market no 
matter how low it goes. The difference is 
the same difference which exists between the 
immensely profitable price policies of the 
major oil companies and the ineffective price 
policies of some of their successful price- 
cutting competitors. And, yet, there are 
many influencial Members of Congress who 
have long insisted that we should under- 
price every bale of this world’s cotton. I 
think it is essential to remain competitive, 
but I also think that this extreme policy 
could bankrupt not only all our competitors, 
but ourselves as well. 

The farmer is not getting his fair return 
from the present downward flexing program. 
On the contrary, his prices are down 20 
percent in the past 4 years—years during 
which almost everybody else has enjoyed 
very substantial increases in income. There- 
fore, the farmers’ relative position is far 
worse than these figures indicate. In fact, 
it is so low that I do not believe that 
farmers will endure it much longer. Many 
have already moved away to the city. Others 
are trying to hold on though part-time 
farming with either the husband or wife 
working in town. 


I will not argue the point here, but before 
you say that it would be better if all those 
so-called inefficient farmers moved to town, 
let me call your attention to the fact that 
what Mr. Benson calls inefficient farmers are 
the same farmers we have heretofore simply 
called small farmers. Of course, in this age 
of mechanism, it is true that the farmer on a 
small farm cannot produce as efficiently as 
that same farmer could on a large farm, 
And we are spending your tax dollars all 
over the world to bring about what we call 
land reform, which simply means that we 
have looked at Russia and have observed that 
the only group which has consistently held 
out for private property for 40 years has been 
the small farmer. Our planners decided that 
the best bulwark against communism in 
Japan, in India, in the Middle East, is the 
small operating farm family—living on the 
farm—preferably one they owned. I think 
this is true, and I wonder if it is true 
throughout the rest of the world why we 
should assume that it was not true at home. 
If it is true here, why should we not make 
some serious effort to keep our own small 
farmers on thé farm? I believe that these 
small farmers can be just as valuable to the 
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United States of America as they can be to 
Turkey, Iran, or Cambodia. I feel that if 
we would retain our present political de- 
mocracy in a competitive profit system econ- 
omy we will be well advised to protect our 
small farmers. 

Our present efforts to aid our farmers are 
not only a dismal failure—they have brought 
some of our other valued institutions close 
to ruin. In our laudable efforts to balance 
production and demand at an attractive price 
we have so reduced the volume of produc- 
tion that we have made the unit price of the 
product much less meaningful to the cotton 
grower than the size of his allotment. But 
the cotton grower does still get the advan- 
tage of the higher price. The remainder of 
the South and of the Nation gets it only very 
indirectly. The chief effect of our acreage- 
control program on nonfarmers has been to 
reduce the volume of business done. The 
gins, the oijlmills, the compresses, the rail- 
roads, the banks, the machinery salesmen— 
all find their business restricted, and now 
the so-called soil bank (particularly the 
acreage reserve) is being managed in such a 
way that in the course of 3 years many 
historic cotton-producing areas will no longer 
be producing any appreciable amount of 
staple. Even though we might assume that 
the net income of the individual farmer 
ntight remain about intact, the community 
would lose approximately 50 percent of its 
normal circulation of cash. All too often we 
overlook the fact that while the farmer is 
personally interested only in his net income, 
his entire gross income contributes to the 
business of the community. 

Surely, I need not recount the hardship 
imposed by our present cotton-pricing pro- 
gram on you cotton merchants, You know 
them so much better than I do. The loan 
program has become the market to which 
the average farmer looks. The Government 
warehouse has become the source of stocks 
for both domestic and export use to which 
the merchant looks, The Commodity Credit 
Corporation has practically become the sole 
supplier of cotton for industry. The Gov- 
ernment loan, not the future market, fixes 
prices and, as I see it, it will be but a matter 
of years (possibly of months) before the fu- 
ture exchanges must close. 

I was as a boy taught to fear these future 
markets, but as a man I know that the day 
they close that a large part of you merchants 
are going to have to close. You won't be 
able to hedge or insure the price of the 
cotton you buy. That is going to make 
credit far more difficult, and for some of you, 
it is going to mean that you won't get credit. 
I know that the fewer the buyers who bid 
for the cotton at Waco, Tex., the less that 
cotton is going to bring should we ever re- 
turn to the days of free competitive buying, 
and I believe that friend and foe alike look 
on the CCC as only a temporary instrumen- 
tality. 

We all know that in the past it has been 
and possibly still is politically popular to 
berate cotton traders in general and to com- 
pare the New York and New Orleans Cotton 
Exchanges to dens of theieves. But, in the 
long run, we all know that we cannot have a 
successful cotton economy without the price 
insurance functions of the exchanges and the 
maximum competition among buyers for the 
cotton our farmers produce. 

But, maybe the advocates of the present 
program will want to defend it on the 
grounds of economy. We must do without 
a good many things these days we would like 
to have in order to try to reduce the largest 
peacetime budget ever submitted, If Mr. 
Benson's cotton-price program is saving 
money, possibly that is justification for its 
shortcomings, 


Unfortunately, the figures do not seem to 
Justify this construction. A couple of weeks 
ago, our cotton subcommittee at Washington 
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heard some very Interesting witnesses on this 
phase of the question. Your own Mr. W. D. 
Lawson was present. He spoke in behalf of 
this organization. He pointed out the fan- 
tastic costs to our economy of the soil bank, 
He did a good job and we hope he gets back 
in April when we are going to go into the 
price problem more directly. The next day, 
we heard from a group of small farmers from 
Alabamra—we had also heard about 20 similar 
small farmers from North Carolina. We 
closed the hearing by listening to three lead- 
ers in the cotton trade—Mr, J, P. Henican, 
president of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, Mr. M. J. Rogers, president of the 
New York Exchange and Mr. Lamar Fleming, 
president of Anderson-Clayton & Co. We 
were told that the Government had suffered 
a loss of $379,993,000 in the first 7 months 
of the operation of our competitive sale of 
cotton for export. Each bale is being sold 
at about $50 less than the Government paid 
for it. Of course, the Department of Agricul- 
ture carefully explains that this is not a 
subsidy to the foreign buyer. It is just a 
loss to the Government. With the addition 
of storage, carrying charges, adjustments of 
grade and other expenses, the men who I 
think know told us that the Government was 
out about $70 for each bale exported. 

But this is only half or rather one-third 
the story. While we exported nearly 6,500,- 
000 bales of old cotton during the 7-month 
period, we took into the CCC, over 4 million 
bales of new cotton during the same period. 
This means that our net reduction of sur- 
plus was only a little more than 2 million 
bales, and that instead of costing us only 
$70 per bale, this export program has actually 
cost us three times that amount, or about 
$210 for every bale of actual reduction in 
our surplus stock. Of course, that is more 
money than the cotton is worth, so we must 
admit that our present program finds scant 
justification on grounds of economy. 

But so much for the problem and the 
shortcomings of the present p Tou 
have listened patiently, but you knew all 
of these facts I have recited. What can we 
do to improve the situation? 

There have been many plans suggested. 
Many have merit, some have none, I want 
to submit one which T hope has merit. 

This plan is flot original with me, although 
I have introduced legislation to implement it. 
It is the plan of many individuals who have 
tried to reconcile the contradictory require- 
ments of a sound system of cotton pricing. 

This plan frankly recognizes these con- 
tradictions. It recognizes that with the 
great differences which exist in living stand- 
ards in the United States, where all Ameri- 
can cotton is produced, and in foreign coun- 
tries where much of our crop must be sold, 
that it is very unlikely that we can ever price 
cotton high enough to give the American 
farmer a fair return and at the same time 
price it low enough to make it attractive in 
foreign markets, or for that matter, to make 
it really competitive with synthetics at home. 

Of course, the classic answer for such a sit- 
uation has been the imposition of a tariff. 
But a tariff always raises the cost of the com- 
modity to domestic consumers and it reduces 
our market for American goods abroad. 
These basic facts have always made me ques- 
tion the tariff system. In the cast of cotton, 
there is the further serious defect growing 
out of such a system's inability to meet the 
competition of synthetics. In fact, we al- 
ready have a practical embargo on the im- 
portation of raw cotton and no matter how 
high we made our tariff on cotton goods, we 
would surely find it self-defeating, both be- 
cause it would force more and more synthet- 
ics into the American market and because it 
would still further reduce the sale of Amer- 
ican cotton abroad, 

I have, therefore, felt that we had better 
look to the use of a direct payment to the 
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producer of cotton to keep his income at 3 
fair level while we let the price drop low 
enough to move our crop in the normal chan- 
nels of trade. 

I full well realize that Secretary Benson 
has, in his avowed opposition to any com- 
pensatory payment plan for cotton, confused 
the issue by raising the claim that such 4 
plan was but a restatement of the Brannon 
plan. This charge is neither true nor fair. 
The Brannon plan was a very far-reaching 
and very complex proposal involving not only 
payments to producers, but it was a complete 
program of farm-income support which 
established priorities for all farm commodi- 
ties. It was estimated to Involve costs be- 
tween five and ten billion per year. Cotton 
income was but à very small factor in the 
Brannon plan, and compensatory payment 
was but one of several tools proposed to be 
used, 

Actually, embarrassing as it is to both of 
us to admit it, the proposal I am making for 
cotton is far more closely related to Secretary 
Benson’s own compensatory payment plan 
for wool, and the only relationship that it 
bears to the old Brannon plan is through 
those features which Secretary Benson em- 
braced and adopted for his wool program. 

The truth is, however, that the compensa- 
tory payment plan is far older than either of 
Mr. Brannon or Mr. Benson. And again, I 
must confess to political embarrassment 
since it seems to have been first seriously ad- 
vocated by the founder of what has become 
the Republican Party—Alexander Hamilton. 
It was Hamilton who urged a protective tariff 
for American industry and it was Hamilton 
who frankly stated that, “Of course, if we 
are to have a tariff for industry, we must pay 
the farmer a bounty.” That bounty, Ham- 
iiton recognized, was necessary if the farmer 
was to continue to sell in a free market and 
was to buy, as Hamilton proposed, in a pro- 
tected market. Basically, the recognition 
of the justice of this equalization of oppor- 
tunity is all there is to the compensatory pay- 
ment plan or the bounty as Alexander Ham- 
ilton called it. 

As for detalls; Each one of us can work out 
a set of details which we feel would best 
meet the need of modern-day conditions. 
Those details can be modified, and, undoubt- 
edly, in the process of legislation, anyone set 
of details can be Improved upon. I claim no 
special virtue for the details of the bill I 
have introduced. I have tried to keep it 
short and understandable. I do want to 
make public acknowledgment of the very 
helpful suggestions of the editors and pub- 
lishers of Progressive Farmer. Both Dr. 
Clarance Poe and Mr. Eugene Butler did much 
to shape my views. I feel they have been 
most helpful. 

The bill itself is but a 1-page document. 
It does three major things; 

1, It would lower the loan support level 
for cotton to 75 percent of parity, with the 
cotton market finding its own price position 
at any point above 75 percent. Possibly this 
should be dropped to 70 percent, but with 
the present state of the market, it seems 
that cotton can move at 75 percent and 
surely we should not encourage an unneces- 
sary drop by any further lowering of the loan 
support level when it is not necessary, 

2, It would make direct payments to cot- 
ton producers of the difference between the 
average market price for cotton and a fair 
price predetermined to be 90 percent of 
parity. This is Alexander Hamilton's 
bounty. I had had in mind paying it at 
the end of the year just as is now done in 
the case of wool, but some outstanding cot- 
ton men have suggested that the payments 
could very well be made in the form of a 
negotiable certificate issued at the moment 
of sale such as was done on a small scale 
more than 20 years ago. 
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3. It would continue acreage controls on 
pen until surpluses have been reduced to 
normal carryover. Although this plan 
Would stop the movement of cotton into the 
cco Warehouses, it would not automatically 
e the present surpluses out. I think we 
A realize that we must retain controls until 
is surplus is worked down. I think this 
th, would bring these surpluses down in 
© course of 2 or 3 years. 
ald are also less fundamental and; pos- 
ly, more controversial provisions which 
hae: be included or omitted. First of these 
+ a limit on the amount of the payment 
hich is to be made to any one producer. I 
Tealize that this is a matter of much con- 
troversary, and I ze that it is not 
pindamental to the basic objectives of the 
I included in the draft of the bili the 
=e ype of limitation which we have long 


t 
in the ASC am, but increased the . 
figure gee 


from $5,000 to $10,000—I did so both 


ingustified, and also because I felt that its 
clusion would bring support to the bill, 

th from those who feel strongly that such 

limitation is right and from those who 
th that it would substantially reduce 

e cost of the program. I repeat, this is 
NO essential part of a Compensatory Pay- 

nt Plan, and no difference of opinion on 

Subject should be allowed to influence 
Support of the principle of compensatory 

Payments one way or the other. 

6. somewhat similar situation exists as to 
© financing of the program. As H. R, 877 
Written, payments would be made through 

Commodity Credit Corporation, ulti- 
mately from general revenue. There is con- 
erable feeling that the program should 
ced out of a special tax on textiles. 

= Could be done or not—just as the pres- 
nt program could be financed out of gen- 

a or special taxes. But this decision is not 
tal to the success or failure of the program. 
I hope that we can agree to let these an- 

Cillary programs be decided each on its own 

poit without trying to make of them vital 

atures of the compensatory program. 
compensatory program is, so far as I 

4 now see, the only one which gives us 
Practical way of achieving ali of the five 
lutrements of a sound pricing program, 

2 earlier enumerated. It would assure the 

armer a fair return (90 percent of parity). 

By e larger part of the return would be re- 
ived in the market from the buyer. The 

Smaller part would be received in the price 

adjustment. * 
It would expand the markets for American 

Cotton, both at home and abroad, because 

€rican cotton would be selling competi- 
tively along with synthetics and with foreign 

Stowths. It would provide cotton to the 

Mills at a substantially lower price; it would 

improye their export position; it would re- 

duce the threat of foreign textiles on the 

American market; and it would vastly im- 

Prove the competitive position of the mill 

Which is using cotton as compared with the 

Mill which is using synthetic fibers. It 

Possible that at times this would re- 
Quire a slighly lower loan support level but 
Opinion of the best cotton brains seems 
to be that under present circumstances we 

Would not need to drop that floor below 75 

Percent of parity. Admittedly, the very ex- 
tence of such a fioor tends to keep the 

World price slightly higher. 

This program would encourage both mills 
and exporters to depend on American cot- 
ton, since they would know that they would 

able to buy competitively. I believe that 
most processors of cotton will be willing to 
back their judgment against the normal mar- 
ket variations. It is the influence of a gov- 
ao. fixed market which they dare not 


It would put the trade back in private 
hands. The Government would cease to of- 
fer a loan in excess of the market. Farm- 
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ers would again sell their cotton to cotton 
buyers for use or for export. The cotton 
exchanges would again perform their prop- 
er function of insuring price. 

And this plan would automatically stop 
the flow of cotton into Government ware- 
houses. Cotton now moves into the hands 
of the CCC because farmers can get more 
there than they can in the market. When 
we reverse this situation cotton will move 
into the market. We will stop the accumu- 
lation of surpluses and with a continuation 
of acreage controls we will surely eliminate 
our existing surplus in a few years. Then 
we can confidently look forward to an ex- 
panded production of American cotton. We 
all want that expansion, but I know of no 
other way of getting it without destroying 
some segment of the cotton industry. Too 
often, it is proposed that we sacrifice the 
farmer in an effort to expand production. 

Now what of the cost? No matter how 
helpful a program may be, we should and 
must realistically appraise the cost and com- 
pare it with existing costs. When so com- 
pared, I believe that the compensatory pay- 
ment program looks especially good. 

We can very quickly and very accurately 
calculate the maximum possible costs. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Lawson of this association has 
done a very fair and objective job. He as- 
sumes that the difference between the mar- 
ket price and the 90-percent return to the 
farmer will require 6 cents per pound or $30 
per bale. He takes the existing allotment of 
17,500,000 acres which will give about 17 
million for harvest and applies the highest 
yield on record. This gives 13,300,000 bales 
of cotton. He then multiplies 13,300,000 by 
$30 (the cost on each bale) and gets a maxi- 
mum cost of $399 million. I believe that 
everyone will be forced to agree that this is 
a liberal estimate. 

Now this is the total maximum gross cost 
to the Government. There are no storage 
costs. There are no hauling charges. 
There are no adjustments to be made as to 
grade—and this covers every bale of the 
crop. The entire crop can move for this 
figure and there will be no replacement of 
two-thirds of the number of bales removed. 

Remember that in 7 months’ time we have 
spent almost this amount—$379,993,000 to be 
exact—on an export. program which subsi- 
dized the foreign consumer and which only 
reduced our surplus a little more than 2 
million bales and which only moved a gross 
of 6,500,000 bales. 

Then remember that as of March 20, we 
had committed ourselves to pay $153,342,549 
to cotton farmers for reducing their acreage 
under the soil bank and this figure is still 
incomplete. If we use maximum figures as 
we have for the compensa’ payment plan 
the soil-bank costs will be the full $250 mil- 
lion which is authorized for soil-bank pay- 
ments to cotton farmers. 

Mr. Lawson estimates that the cost of the 
raw cotton export program for next year will 
only be $218,400,000. He assumes that we 
will only export a normal 4,200,000 bales 
which I think is a fair assumption. He only 
figures a loss of 852 per bale, although such 
authorities as Mr. Fleming, Mr. Rogers, and 
Mr. Henican agreed that the cost would be 
approximately $70 per bale. 

Let us split the difference and say we will 
lose $61 per bale. That would give us a 
cost of the present export program of $256,- 
200,000, and would leave 9,100,000 bales to be 
sold domestically. Surely no one believes 
that we can sell that much cotton at a fair 
price to farmers. This means that the Gov- 
ernment is going to have to continue to take 
cotton into the CCC at an unknown, but 
yery substantial loss to the Government. 

To all of these present costs we must add 
the $30 million which represents the cost of 
the present textile export program. This 
adds up to a whopping $536,200,000, and it 
does not include any CCC losses on domestic 
cotton. 
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When we take into consideration, as we 
must, the fact that the compensatory pay- 
ment plan would result in a savings of at 
least $100 million in costs to the consumers 
of cotton goods, we see that the proposed plan 
will cost the American people only about one- 
half of what the present plan 18 and 
that it will give them and all of them far, far 
more of the things we all want in any price 
program. It seems to me that we have the 
chance to buy areal bargain. Ithink that we 
had better put our heads together, try to 
work out any details and pass the basic ideas 
of this program as soon as we can. 

I appreciate the constructive help which 
those of us in Congress have received from 
the cotton industry, and, especially, from the 
Atlantic Cotton Association. I apologize for 
the imposition on your time. I can only 
plead that I believe this matter of price to be 
vital to all of us. I thank you for your 
hospitality. 


Explanation Due From USDA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 v 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks I have joined with other 
Members of Congress from the cotton- 
producing areas in a fight for an equi- 
table cotton acreage allotment program. 
We are very much concerned about the 
future of the legislation which we have 
proposed on this subject. 

As indicative of the concern of the 
citizens of my district, I desire to call 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress and the officials at the United 
States Department of Agriculture an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Shelby 
eed Star, Shelby, N. C., on April 3, 

57. 

It is my hope that the Members read- 
ing this editorial will subscribe to the 
thought which it has expressed and will 
be impelled to assist us in bringing about 
a more equitable treatment of the cotton 
farmers in my. district. 

The editorial follows: 

EXPLANATION Dur From USDA 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture owes the cotton farmers of the 
southeast a hasty explanation, 

This week the Department, in a report 
signed by True D. Morse, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department, opposed enactment 
of a bill which would allot the Nation 154,- 
321 acres of cotton. 

The bill is familiar to Cleveland. It was 
here that the move to secure additional 
acreage was started, and the bill is a di- 
rect outgrowth of the February 26 appear- 
ance of a Cleveland committee in Wash- 
ington. 

The measure has already traveled a rocky 
road. And in 5 weeks it has moved only 
out of a House subcommittee to the full 
House Agriculture Committee. It must 
still travel through the Hous, Senate com- 
mittees and the Senate itself. 

The Department's pronouncement may kill 
the bill’s chances of success. 

The Department's opposition was made 
without explanation, and without a counter- 
proposal. : 

Meantime, the pressures against the south- 
east cotton farmers continue. If they were 
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natural restrictions, the Government would 
launch quickly into means of giving emer- 
gency relief, as it has done repeatedly in 
the drought-stricken southwest. 

But the restrictions placed on this re- 
glon's small cotton farmers are man-made. 
They are based on laws which are designed 
to reduce the over production of cotton. 

But these same laws are depriving south- 
eastern cotton farmers of the right to make 
a living on their land. 

So entangled is the administration of 
the cotton law that the subcommittee which 
originated the legislation did not know its 
intentions had been altered until it heard 
the Cleveland delegation. 

It is in the attempt to administer the 
law equitably that the su mmittee ap- 
proved the bill for additiowal cotton acre- 
age. 

The Department of Agriculture, which 
drew up the bill, has decided to oppose its 


e. 

The Department is under obligation to 
answer two questions: Why does it oppose 
the measure, and what better program does 
it offer southeastern cotton farmers who are 
being treated unfairly? 


“The Earth Is the Lord’s and the Fullness 
Thereof” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand a most impressive booklet pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts in coopera- 
tion with national church leaders of 
many denominations to commemorate 
Soil Stewardship Week, May 6 to June 2, 
1957. 

The words written therein are ampli- 
fled by appropriate pictures which, of 
course, cannot be reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Under unanimous consent I am having 
the words in this wonderful booklet 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

“Tue EARTH Is THE Lonp's AND THE FULLNESS 
THEREOF” 
(Foreword) 

Sometimes when I am riding in a plane— 
often at altitudes of 3 or 4 miles—I look 
down upon the crops and grazing lands far 
below. ' 

I see broad areas scarred by gullies and 
the white or gray patches of sterile subsoil 
where no good topsoil is left. 

This thought usually comes to me: This 
must be the way that God looks upon what 
we have done with His gift of soil. - 

The sight can only bring sadness to Him, 

And I think of the many more millions 
of people who year by year will move into 
our Nation and our world. Statisticians 
say the population in this country has passed 
the 170 million mark—a gain of 18 million 
in 6 years. Three million a year. 

If we fail in our stewardship, the time 
may not be too far distant when our blessed 
abundance which has been our strength may 
give way to scarcity. Then there may come 
years when good crops will not be enough 
to meet our needs. 

Looking at our farms and ranchlands from 
high above makes me more certain than 
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ever that there is a divinely conceived charge 
to mankind to use God’s land wisely, and 
to pass it on in better condition to the next 
generation. 

Can a nation be neglectful of its stew- 
ardship of the land and still be a truly 
religious nation? Can a farmer or a rancher 
neglect his stewardship of the soll and still 
be a religious person? 

This is God's earth. We ought to try 
seeing it as He sees it—and each of us may 
better realize our stewardship in the use of 
His land. 

Noten J. Fuqua, 
President, National Association 
oj Soil Conservation Districts. 
INTRODUCTION 


In the creation of His earth, God provided 
a thin veneer of living soil to sustain man- 
kind. 

The soll averages only 9 inches in depth. 
It is principally a zone of microscopic life 
which converts minerals into plant food. 

Without this zone most plant life would 
vanish. Animal life would go, too. Within 
the time of a few generations, we in this 
Nation, because of the way we have used this 
resource, have lost about a third of this im- 
portant 9 inches of soll. The rest of it is 
going much too fast. 

The Bible repeatedly emphasizes the im- 
portance of this gift of soil. It cautions 
man against the abuse and the neglect of 
the soil. 

Yet, the land of Palestine referred to in 
Biblical times as the land of “milk and 
honey,” in spite of God’s warning, became a 
sterile desert. Parts of Africa and the Ori- 
ent have gone the same way. 

Heedlessness of laws of both church and 
state, ignorance and depravity are products 
of hunger. Illiteracy fastens itself upon 
areas of poor soil and malnutrition. 

The use of the soll in accordance with 
God's directions is the concern of the church 
as it is of the state and the nation. In 
fact, studies show a direct relationship be- 
tween the productive power of the land and 
the strength of the church serving the peo- 
ple who work the land, 

The National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts publishes this booklet in 
the hope that it will be an influence in 
awakening man to his responsibility ¢s 
steward of the soil. May churches of all 
faiths find this booklet helpful in reminding 
all people of man’s sacred obligation in his 
ownership and use of land. 

Beginning on the fifth Sunday after Easter 
and continuing through the following Sun- 
day, the 2,700 soil conservation districts will 
observe Soil Stewardship Week. It is hoped 
that the entire Nation will join in this 
effort. 

In preparing this material, the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
has had the counsel and guidance of na- 
tional church organizations and their lead- 
ers in town and country work. For this 
assistance the district association is grateful. 

A MAJESTIC CREATION 

The handiwork of God is on all sides. The 
psalmist standing under the starlit heavens 
sings: “The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.” 

The vacationer retreating to the moun- 
tains for quiet and rest is overawed by the 
majesty of the rugged mountain walls and 
their lofty peaks. He Is inspired to turn to 
the Creator and say in the words of the song 
writer of old: “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 
Man readily sees the hand of God in the 
spectacular, but he may fail to see it in the 
ordinary. He walks across the green grass 
in the valley without reflecting that the soil 
which gives nourishment to plant life is also 
wonderfully made. 


The mountains and the rivers, the clouds, 
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and the heavenly bodies find purpose for 
being as they work together in obedience t? 
the laws of the Creator to give to man 
fertile soil for him to use and to keep. 

To do justice to this high calling from his 
Creator, the man on the land must under 
stand that a productive soil is a major 
wonder of God's creation. 


THE SOURCE OF THE SOIL 


Fertile, productive soil is indeed wonder 
fully made. It ties up in one package * 
series of minute constructions and life- 
giving processes. It is the product of many 
forces of nature. The clouds sailing in the 
blue sky, the winds sweeping across th¢ 
plains, the waters rushing down the moun- 
tainsides, the forces of heat and cold, the 
chemical processes, and the mystery 9 
growth and decay, all join in obedience 
God to bring soil into being, 

The building of soll begins with rock: 
Mighty forces of nature crumble mountain- 
sides of solid stone. Physical weathering 
shatters the rock by external pressures 
Glacial and volcanic action play a role, but 
the steady process of making rock into 
is carried on mainly by nature's alternate 
use of heat and cold. 

Uneven expansion of rock sets up stresses 
and strains which cause the rock to chip and 
to crack. Water accumulates in the crevices 
and pores of the stone. Pressures are crea 
by the freezing water. 

The disintegration of rock is aided, too, bY 
chemical weathering. God in his wisdom 
has created simple forms of organic life that 
can live on barren rock. As these low forms 
of organic life live and die, they create acids 
which play an important part in the 
of soll. 

And here we encounter one of the wonders 
of nature—the miracle of the leaf, or photo- 
synthesis. It is the process by which chloro- 
phyll, the green pigment in the leaves of 
the plant, captures the energy of the sun- 
light and stores it in the form of grain and 
fruit for the sustenance of men and 
animals. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE SOIL 


The topsoil from which man and beast 
draw their sustenance abounds in living 
creatures, $ 

These organisms are engaged in two forms 
of activity—vegetation and decomposition. 
They build and they cause decay. Through 
vegetation they are combined with minerals 
and with energy from the sun to build or- 
ganic compounds. Through decomposition 
the microscopic organisms swarming in the 
soil decay organic matter. 

While these two processes seem to be in 
opposition to each other, they actually are in 
complete harmony. They are engaged in a 
collaboration so harmonious and so intricate 
that it should cause the child of God to stand 
in awe at the wisdom of his Creator, It 
transcends human understanding. 

This natural cycle that involves rain and 
sunshine, air and mineral, and life and decay 
is employed by God to build a productive soil. 
It has been estimated that it takes 400 to 
1,000 years to build 1 inch of topsoil. 

Man, to be a steward of God’s earth, must 
have the utmost respect for the laws of na- 
ture and the processes that God has set up 
in building fertile soll. Man must seek to 
understand all the intricacies in soil produc- 


-tion and lend a hand to nature in building & 


rich topsoll. 


This living topsoil, so wonderfully made. 
God has entrusted to man. It is his to use 
so that he and his generation may have their 
physical needs adequately met. It is his to 
keep so that the generations coming after 
him may live free from hunger and want, 

THE PENALTY OF POOR STEWARDSHIP 


Good soil can be destroyed if man is a 
poor husbandman in his use of land and 
water. Many acres of good soil have been 
made useless because of poor stewardship. 
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Water may become an enemy instead of a 
md. Black blizzards in winter months 
Toar across the Plains, devastating crops and 
Making life a gritty nightmare. Sand dunes 
at such times begin to march, often cover- 
ing landmarks and dwellings. Some of the 
People, unable to withstand this onslaught 
Of nature, leave homes and become wanderers 
and a social problem. The cause of these 
dark clouds of distress and despair is a 
man's heedlessness of the laws of God. 
Sometimes rivers go on a rampage, bringing 
destruction and death to many acres. This 
a different kind of disaster, but nonethe- 
less it is a result of man’s sin against the 
laws of God. With the earth robbed of its 
Natural coverage of timber, vegetation, and 
topsoil, the raindrops sent by God to be a 
blessing find no hold on barren slopes. They 
tumble rapidly toward the ocean in a ter- 
rible torrent that has no respect for life or 
for property. 

The destruction of soll does not decrease 
the needs of man. God's burden of feeding 
billions remains the same. If people go hun- 
Sry, it is not because God is unable to feed 
His children. It is because God has con- 
descended to use man as His instrument in 
feeding them. 

To the degree that man Is a faithful stew- 
ard and cooperates with God's laws of nature, 
he is able to satisfy the desires of every living 
thing. To the degree that man increases 
the usefulness of a single acre of ground, he 


extends the hand of God to feed the hungry. 


To the degree that man decreases the pro- 
ductive power of a single acre of ground, he 
Shortens the hand of God in feeding His 
Children. This places a great responsibility 
upon the users of the soll. 


GOOD SOIL AND GOOD HEALTH 


Our health is Influenced as much by what 
the farmer does with his fields as by what the 
doctor does in his clinic. 

Doctors more and more spend their time 
treating patients for deficiency diseases. Poor 
Nutrition is one of the most important fac- 
tors in making people susceptible to disease 
attack, and medical science is finding that 
Prevention in many diseases offers more hope 

cure. 

Human health begins in the soll. The aim 
Of soil conservation in a major respect is to 
keep mankind in good health. Health is im- 
Possible unless the food mankind eats con- 
tains the elements upon which health largely 
depends. Such food must come from healthy, 
Vigorous, fertile soil. 

Soil fertility on any farm can be depleted 
in a few seasons through failure to return 
manure, crop residues and other fertility 
forms. When that happens, it will have 
Changed from a place of health to a place 
Where disease may enter frequently and with 
Persistence. ` 

A human body deficient in iron will likely 
develop liver disorders, with skin and even 
the blood becomiing pale, and the body be- 
coming gradually emaciated. 

A lack of zinc leads to thyroid troubles, and 
& lack of iodine for any extended period may 
mean goiter. A deficiency in copper may 
result in anemia, and a phosphorus deficiency 
Could result in a wasting of body tissues. 

Food cannot contain these elements unless 
they are in the soil to begin with. And the 
soil must be in a vigorous condition so that 
the growing plants may make use of the ele- 
ments the body needs. 

‘The people of this Nation spend many mil- 
lions of dollars each year in trying to regain 
health. Much of this goes for yitamins and 
minerals bought in pills and capsules at the 
drugstores. Diet should have provided these 
needs in ample quantity. 

Even the foods eaten in a health diet may 
not be health giving if they are produced on 
Sols which do not contain the elements the 

_ human body must have. 
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Men and animals alike must suffer when 
the soil suffers through abuse and neglect. 
PARTNERS WITH GOD 

For too long we have said, “Anyone can 
farm.“ 

Many are beginning to realize that our 
economic well-being as a Nation is dependent 
upon the fertility of the land, but few real- 
ize that our physical well-being is also re- 
lated to the soil. 

The farmer or rancher should see himself 
as a coworker with God. There is more to 
good farming than scratching the seed into 
the ground and harvesting whatever grows, 
There is more to ranching than simply har- 
vesting grass with cattle and sheep. Good 
farming and ranching mean producing 
abundantly for the needs of man and at 
the same time providing for the increasing 
and continuing productivity of the soil. 

A man must have more than the knowl- 
edge of new techniques and methods. In 
him must dwell the right spirit. He must 
have a deep sense of his responsibility to 
God and fellow man. He must have a love 
for the land. He must find pleasure in grow- 
ing things and feel a hurt when a field is 
wounded by abuse or wrong judgment. 

When men with this spirit live on the land, 
God's countryside flourishes with prosperity, 
contentment, and good will. Farm families 
find pleasure in the sight of well-kept fields 
and farmyards. 

The products of the field are not considered 
as ends in themselves, but rather the means 
for sustaining happy family life. Schools 
and churches that adequately meet the need 
of the community are written large in peo- 
ple’s minds. There is a healthy flow of farm 
produce to the market place. The entire 
country flourishes as farmer, businessman, 
professional men, craftsmen, and laborers 
exchange services with a sincere desire that 
each be adequately rewarded for his contri- 
bution to the well-being of the community. 

Soil is the backbone of the Nation. Cities 
may be destroyed, but they will be rebuilt 
if the people's spirit is strong and natural 
Tesources are available. But no city has 
been built in a desert. 


TOMORROW'S STEWARDSHIP 


In any area of living it is a bad situation 
if the older generation does not bequeath 
to its children something richer and some- 
thing better. However, some things can be 
corrected in a very short time, This is not 
so with soil and water, The mistakes and 
wrongs committed today against these pre- 
cious natural resources in many instances 
will take hundreds of years to correct, and 
in others, restoration will never be possible. 

The richness of America’s soil and the 
plentitude of water will be reflected in the 
prosperity, the wealth, and the spirit of 
tomorrow's people far more than is gener- 
ally believed. It has truly been said that 
“the soil is God's greatest material gift to 
mankind.” This generation's greatest ma- 
terial gifts to tomorrow's world will be a 
productive soil and adequate water resources. 
Stewardship demands that we prepare, con- 
serve, replenish, and protect these resources, 

Urban and country youth should be con- 
scious of the importance of soil and water 
in their everyday living and in their future, 
Soil and water play a vital role in the phy- 
sical, economic, social, and religious life of 
the individual, the community, the Nation, 
and the world. This fact needs to be stressed 
so that the importance of soil and water is 
integrated into every phase of education— 
school, church, and youth organizations— 
both rural and urban. 

Youth has a great stake in this effort. 
The time and energy that the young people 
spend in putting soll and water conserva- 
tion programs into practice can be their best 
investment in their future, 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF LANDOWNERSHIP 


The man-land relationship is a necessary 
part of God's universal scheme. In the 
Garden of Eden, God made man a steward 
of the land and responsible to Him for its 
care and use. 

The Biblical message is clear and emphatic 
on land us and distribution. A man’s in- 
heritance of land was to be held, as nearly 
us possible, inviolate. Hear Elijah's judg- 
ment against Ahab when he would take 
Naboth’s vineyard: “Have you killed and also 
taken possession?” (I Kings 21: 19.) Micah 
sets forth the prophetic ideal, “They shall 
sit every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree, and none shall make them afraid.” 
(Micah 4: 4.) 

God's greatest material gift to man is a 
very special kind of property, containing the 
basic sources of food, fiber, and fuel for 
man’s use. Ownership of whatever sort, 
owner-operator, landlord or tenant, involves 
utilization of one's property to serve the 
highest purpose of human development and 
welfare. In many instances, absentee-own- 
ers fail to accept their responsibility as 
stewards of the soil. A special effort must 
be put forth to remind the absentee-owner 
of his moral responsibility. Profits made at 
the expense of soil jeopardize the local com- 
munity and are made at the expense of the 
Nation. 

In the exercise of his ownership of the 
land, a good owner develops a just pride in 
his acres, and is actively involved in the im- 
provement of the attractiveness and the 
productivity of his acres. He comes to feel 
himself a part of the continuing creative 
process working cooperatively with God, 
“maintaining the yield,” contributing to 
human welfare. Land ownership conscious- 
ness results in the conservation and the im- 
provement of the God-given soil, and at the 
same time yields social satisfactions to the 
farmer, his family, his neighbors, and the 
world at large. 

Such ownership eventuates in responsible 
citizenry and Christian stewards of the land. 
This kind of ownership should be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. Farm 
families have a significant opportunity in 
father-son agreements, The son inherits the 
land and the soil stewardship practices of 
his father. The land of such a farm is con- 
served and enriched for future generations. 


GIVE THANKS TO GOD 


Through the ages man has been conscious 
of the need to give thanks to Almighty God 
for His bountiful blessings. 

The word “rogation” comes from the Latin 
word “rogare” meaning “to ask.” The 3 
Rogations Days are over 1,500 years old. 
They began in the fifth century at Vienne, 
France, when in the year 470 there had been 
crop failures—due to earthquakes and bad 
weather—with resulting famine. St. Mamer- 
tus, bishop of Vienne, ordered prayer and 
penance on the 3 days preceding the Ascen- 
sion. The clergy and the people made peni- 
tential processions calling upon God to help 
and asking His intercession. 

Other communities took up the custom, 
and from France it soon spread throughout 
the world. At the end of the eighth cen- 
tury it was formally accepted by the church. 
Thus, it has become the practice to hold 
each year before Ascension Thursday a spe- 
cial Rogation service. 


The purpose of the Rogation Day is to 
implore the mercy of God that He may keep 
us from all evils of soul and body, and give 
to the plants of the field an increase. In 
the spring, when the fields are becoming 
green and there is promise of a good harvest— 
but also the possibility of destruction 
through frost, hail, or rainstorms—the 
prayers and processions are a reminder to 
feeble man to turn with humility and confi- 
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dence to the Giver of all good. For, it is 
not the earth alone which brings forth fruit, 
and not alone the busy hand of man on 
which the increase depends; but it ls God 
who gives the increase. 

Each year thousands of people participate 
in soll-stewarship services and Rogation Day 
prayers in city, village, and open country 
churches. This is a tremendous demonstra- 
tion of man’s desire to give thanks to God 
and to ask for continued blessings. 


Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Bill, 1958 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6287) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island and I have 
disagreed at various points throughout 
this bill but I hope that he will be in 
agreement with me on this amendment 
which relates to additional salaries to 
carry out the program on which the 
Committee of the Whole House just 
voted. As near as I can determine, there 
are about $100,000 in salaries carried 
for the Bureau of Public Assistance to 
carry out this program of training wel- 
fare personnel. That program was just 
defeated on a division vote. I would hope 
that the gentleman from Rhode Island 
will accept this amendment. It cer- 
tainly should be adopted in view of the 
fact that the program for which the ex- 
penditure was to be made and for which 
the salaries were to be paid is not car- 
ried in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina: 

Mr. COOLEY. It is my understanding 
only $99 million have been made avail- 
able and that they need $105 million. 
Unless we provide the money we will not 
be keeping faith with the several States; 
is that not true? 

Mr. BUDGE. That, of course, would 
not apply to the amendment’ which I 
have offered, I may say to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 7 

Mr. COOLEY. I thought the gentle- 
man's amendment was to put in this bill 
pon rie that is short in the other 

Mr, BUDGE. No, that is not correct. 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina would have 
restored $242 million for the training of 
personnel. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know that. 

Mr, BUDGE. There is now in the 
amendment which I have offered $100,- 
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000 which is carried in the bill and 
should not be in the bill because it is to 
pay the salaries of the people who were 
to set up this training program to which 
the gentleman referred. 

Mr. COOLEY. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars? 

Mr. BUDGE, One hundred thousand 
dollars and the bill should be reduced by 
that amount because the purpose for 
which the $100,000 is in there was elimi- 
nated by the Appropriations Committee 
and that action has been sustained by 
the vote just a few minutes ago. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say for the ben- 
efit of the gentleman who made the in- 
quiry that I have ,been advised by a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means that the item I just introduced 
and which my amendment relates to did 
originate in the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. BUDGE. Be that as it may, in 
view of the fact that the 82 ½ million for 
this purpose is not carried in the bill, 
then $100,000 should not be carried to 
pay the salaries of the people who were 
to set the program in operation. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thought that the 
whole $21% million was to pay the sal- 
aries or scholarships or provide a pro- 
gram for the training of personnel? 

Mr. BUDGE. Imay say to the gentle- 
man that the amendment which he of- 
fered would have done that, but since 
the amendment was not adopted and 
since there are no funds in the bill for 
that program, we should eliminate $100,- 
000 to pay the Federal salaries to put the 
program in operation. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is 
probably right. 


Administrative Costs for Public Assistance 
in New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, an 
erroneous impression has been created in 
this House, possibly inadvertently, as to 
the cost of administration of public as- 
sistance in the State of New York. The 
statement has been made here that these 
costs run as high as 27 percent of ex- 
penditures. 

In fairness to the administrators of my 
State, and for the sake of accuracy, I ask 
leave to include in the\Recorp the fol- 
lowing facts and figures. 

First, it should be borne in mind that 
there are many service costs blanketed 
under the heading of administrative 
costs in New York State—services which 
are not made available to welfare clients 
in some other States, Among these are 
casework service, medical service to re- 
store people to physical health, guidance 
to children, homemaker service, and so 
on. In other words, the department of 
social welfare is not merely a fund- 
dispensing agency, but renders many 
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services which are designed to curb and 
lighten the burden of indigency both on 
the clients and on the public. It might 
be desirable to separate these service 
costs from administrative costs so that 
a clearer public accounting could be ren- 
dered as to the use of these funds. In 
the absence of such separation, the publi¢ 
and the Congress may be misled. 

Even taking these added services and 
activities into account, New York States 
administrative costs do not, in fact, ap- 
proach 27 percent of expenditures, 5 
charged. 

In fiscal 1956; the latest year for which 
full figures are available, New York State 
spent $273,505,014 on federally aided as- 
sistance programs, Of this sum, $236,- 
197,416 was for assistance, and $37,307,- 
598 went to administrative costs. Thus 
the percentage of the total sum expended 
for what are presently labeled as ad- 
ministrative costs was 13.6 percent. 
Broken down as between New York City 
and upstate; here are the figures: NeW 
York City expended a total of $182,533,- 
685, of which $155,478,753 went for as- 
sistance and $27,054,932 was expend 
for administration. This amounts to 
14.8 percent for administration. In the 
upstate counties and cities, the expendi- 
tures for assistance amounted to $90,- 
971,329, of which $80,718,663 went for 
assistance and $10,252,666 was allot’ 
to administration—amounting to 11.3 
percent for administration. The reason 
for the higher percentage of adminis- 
trative costs in New York City is that 
there is a higher rate of turnover and & 
much higher rate of applications than 
exists in the upstate areas. 


Joil-Bank Payments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include an editorial 
written by Mr. Albert M. James, editor 
of the Syracuse Journal, of Syracuse, 
Kans. This editorial appeared in the 
Syracuse Journal for March 21, 1957: 


Sor-Bank PAYMENTS 


Properly administered, and working as it 
was intended, the soil-bank program is as 
near ideal for drought-damaged Hamilton 
County as any plan that can be devised. It 
provides a substantial income for both land- 
owner and tenant, without the senseless ex- 


pense of planting a wheat crop under condi- 


tions that prohibit it making a crop, which 
was the biggest objection to the former acre- 
age allotment plan. 

But this plan is now in grave danger of 
causing great harm to the community 
through a squabble about who gets the Fed- 
eral payments. There is no rebuttal to the 
argument that if tenant farmers are dis- 
possessed from land, there will be great loss 
of population here, a loss which will be re- 
flected immediately in business activity, and 
continue for several years of adjustment 
after conditions permit wheat raising again. 
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Actually there have been few attempts re- 
on the part of landlords to dispossess 
Or raise the rent on tenants in order to get 
1 larger share of the soll-bank payments. 
of them are going along with the pro- 
Fram as it was intended, but the few in- 
Stances already known point out the danger. 
a few are successful in their efforts, they 
May be followed by many, and in à county 
80 largely nonresident owned as is Hamilton, 
would be disastrous. 
t the outcome will be cannot be fore- 
at this time. It will not be known until 
{ter the applications are presented for the 
1958 soil-bank program. The local ASC com- 
Mittee has a hard job ahead of it. 

Here clearly is a conflict of human rights 
against property rights. When he is not 
farming, the landlord has little need for a 
tenant, and the tenant's share of the soll- 
bank payments is a tempting morsel. But 
the tenant who has fought dust and dry 
Weather for the past several years, and lost 
Money doing it, also has rights. He cannot 

in idle like the land. He has spent 

of hard work on the land, believing it 

Was his to farm as long as he did a good job. 
should not be deprived of this interest. 

In such conflicts, we believe the human 
tights should have precedence over the prop- 
erty rights. The soil-bank program is for 
farm relief, not landlord relief. 


Humanitarian and Old-Age Rights Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have joined nearly 50 Democratic Mem- 

rs of the House of Representatives and 
Senate in sponsoring the Humanitarian 
and Old-Age Rights Act, a measure 
Which will be welcomed by millions of 
dur Nation’s less-fortunate citizens. 

Since enactment of the public assist- 
ance section of the Social Security Act, 
there has been reason to question the 
degree of humanity and justice with 
Which the provisions of this act have 
been administered. ‘The responsibility 
of Congress, Mr. Speaker, goes beyond 
the adequacy of financial assistance to 
Needy Americans. We must also safe- 
guard those receiving assistance from 

. Undue harassment and intimidation and 
Testore to them their right to human 
dignity. 

The Humanitarian and Old-Age Rights 
Act is a step in this direction. By estab- 

hing a single standard of qualifications 
for the applicants and recipients of pub- 
lic assistance—below which no State 
Shall go—a degree of uniformity would 
be achieved among the widely varying 
laws of the 48 States. 

For the first time a legislative intent 
Would be established by Congress “that 
Public assistance shall be administered 
Promptly and humanely, with due regard 
for the preservation of family life, and 
Without discrimination on account of 
race, sex, religion, or political affiliation; 
and the assistance laws shall be liberally 
construed.” 

Among the outstanding provisions of 
this bill are the following: 
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The age requirement for recipients of 
old-age assistance would be the same 
as that of retired workers receiving 
social-security benefits. 

The aged and handicapped on public 
assistance would be allowed to earn up 
to $50 a month; the parents of needy 
children up to $30 per month, and the 
needy children themselves, up to $30 per 
month to supplement their assistance 
checks, The blind are already per- 
mitted to earn $50 without penalty of 
reduction in aid. 

Recipients may own a home of an 
assessed value—less all encumbrances— 
up to $5,000 free from the imposition of 
alien. The floor of $1,200 is established 
under the ambunt of personal property 
which a single recipient is allowed to 
have, and household furnishings are 
exempt, as are insurance policies or 
burial agreements up to $500 in value. 

The practice of enforcing collections 
from the relatives of recipients and the 
publishing of the names of recipients is 
prohibited, and no person receiving pub- 
lic aid shall be deemed a pauper or re- 
ferred to as being indigent. 

The State-imposed residence require- 
ment now allowed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be reduced from 5 years 
to 1 year, and persons otherwise quali- 
fied who do not meet State residence 
requirements shall receive partial pay- 
ments directly from the Federal Govern- 
ment until the State residence require- 
ment has been met. 


Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Bill, 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6287) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder, since the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has re- 
ferred to rollcalls either tonight or to- 
morrow, if he would indicate to us just 
what amendments he intends to demand 
rolicalls on. Now, I have offered 5 
amendments to this bill, all of which 
haye been adopted, and I would like to 
know which ones the gentleman intends 
to call the roll on. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think the first one 
would be the Smith amendment cutting 
the solieitor's office. 

The second one would be the one bear- 
ing the gentleman's name, called the 
Budge amendment, which cuts the vet- 
erans. The third would be the Smith 
amendment cutting the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. The fourth, the 
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Murray amendment, is a cut dealing with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fifth, 
the Anderson amendment cutting the 
Women's Bureau. The sixth would be 
the Hébert amendment cutting the 
Wage and Hour Division. The seventh 
would be the Jonas amendment cutting 
the Food and Drug Administration. The 
eighth would be the Dorn amendment 
cutting the Department of Education. 
Ninth is the Fisher amendment deleting 
$50 million for grants for waste treat- 
ment works construction. 

We will have to wait until the end of 
the bill to see if we have any others. I 
have the gentleman down for one. 

Mr. BUDGE. Well, that is the reason 
I asked the question. It places the 
authors of the amendments in rather 
a peculiar position when you want to call 
the roll on some of the amendments, 
and when they are all on the same 
theory. Would it not be proper to as- 
sume, from a reading of the amendments 
that the gentleman is seeking a rolleall 
on, that he favors the other amend- 
ments? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Oh, no. I was just 
trying to save the time of the House. 
But I have all this week and next week, 
and if you desire to have a rollcall on 
some of these smaller amendments, I 
will be very happy to cooperate with 
you. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarry] that I certainly 
do not want to drag this matter out any 
longer than is necessary, but when five 
amendments are adopted, all of which 
propose the same thing, I cannot quite 
understand why the gentleman is so se- 
lective as to pick out only one bearing 
my name and leaving out the others. Is 
there some difference in the others? 

Mr. FOGARTY. What are some of the 
others? Will the gentleman refresh my 
recollection? Maybe I have forgotten 
one or two. 

Mr. BUDGE. Of course, it may work 
out that we would be constrained as the 
authors of the amendments to ask for 
a rolicall on all of them rather than 
just permit the gentleman from Rhode 
Island to pick out the ones he feels most 
sympathetic to. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is the gentle- 
man’s prerogative. I have given the 
House notice of what I intend to do as 
chairman of this subcommittee in the 
matter of asking for rollcalls on amend- 
ments. I hope that there will be a suf- 
ficient number of Members on this side 
and on the gentleman’s side to get a 
rolleall. If the gentleman has any other 
amendments in mind on which he wants 
to get a rollcall, I shall be happy to co- 
operate with him in that regard. 

Mr. BUDGE. I should like the gentle- 
man, if he is going to ask for a rolicall on 
any other amendments that I have of- 
fered, all of which were intended to 
retain personnel at the present level, to 
ask for a rollcall on each of them instead 
of picking out one that happens to bear 
my name, toward which he seems to be 
sympathetic. i 

Mr. FOGARTY. I would suggest to 
the gentleman that he ask for a rollcall 
on any amendment he has in mind. I 
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have mentioned the ones that I think 
are important and that I think the mem- 
bership would want to vote on. I have 
made my selection. If the gentleman 
wants to add any to those, I shall coop- 
erate with him. 

Mr, BUDGE, Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate having had this colloquy with the 
gentleman from Rhode Island because 
it would help explain an action which 
we, as authors of these amendments, 
may feel constrained to take if the gen- 
tleman proceeds in the manner which he 
has outlined. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to the gentleman, I am going to 
proceed in exactly the manner I have just 
outlined. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, can 
we learn what time this day of judgment 
begins tomorrow and what the schedule 
of voting will be? A 

The CHAIRMAN. That announce- 
ment will come from the leadership. 


Spanish War Widows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as is well-known to the veterans of all 
wars among whom the National Tribune 
is regarded as an outstanding spokesman 
for the veterans of the country, the 
eighth page of this fine newspaper is de- 
voted to news of interest to the United 
Spanish War Veterans, On this page of 
the issue of April 4, 1957, appears the 
following plea for prompt action on the 
Spanish War widows pension bill, just 
approved unanimously by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs: 

Good news has come from the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 358, the 
O'Hara bill to grant increased pension for 
widows of Spanish-American War veterans, 
has been approved by the committee and 
now goes before the House of Representatives 
for a vote. 

The fact that the House committee has 
approved it is a good sign and promises favor- 
able consideration by the House as a whole, 
However, this is no time to loaf on the job, 
Every Spanish-American War veteran—in 
fact every war veteran—should express to his 
Representative in Congress the need for its 
prompt passage. 

Early approval by the House should insure 
Its consideration by the Senate at an early 
date and not die in a Senate pigeonhole as 
has happened in previous Congresses. 

While there is surely a need for economy 
in Government spending such economy 
should not be made in the case of the needy 
widows of Spanish-American War veterans 
who have been compelled to exist on the 
pittance they are now receiving. 

To yse the slogan of politicians: “Now is 
the time for all good men to come to the aid 
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of their party?” The party is the group of 
widows of the veterans of 1898-1902 and the 
time is now. A call for action should meet a 
prompt and favorable response, Let's go, 


Proctor Band Wins Cherry Blossom Fes- 
tival Band Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Speaker, it is 
with considerable pride and great pleas- 
ure that I am able to announce that the 
winner of the Cherry Blossom Festival 
national high-school band competition 
held yesterday was the Proctor High 
School Band of Proctor, Minn, 

These 72 young musicians, under the 
leadership of Band Director J. P. Moody 
and Assistant Director R. J. Melde, took 
first place in the playing-band category, 
second place in the marching-band cate- 
gory, and were named “best all-around 
band.” 


This is not the first long trip expe- 
rienced by the now nationally known 
Proctor High School Band. In 1948 the 
band played at the Little Rose Bowl 
game in Pasadena, Calif. In 1948 it 
played in Winnipeg, Canada, and in 1950 
the band traveled to the Portland, Oreg., 
Festival of Roses. Recently the band has 
performed in New Orleans’ Mardi Gras 
parade and just recently made a fine 
appearance during the intermission in 
the Orange Bow] game in Miami Beach, 
Fla. I am sure the 1957 Proctor band 
can take its place with fine Proctor bands 
of the past and can add now, to.its many 
honors already won, the title of best 
band at the Washington, D. C., Cherry 
Blossom Festival for 1957. 

Proctor High School is one of the 
finest schools in northern Minnesota 
which is known for its many fine schools. 
Congratulations should be extended to 
the band director, Mr. Moody, and his 
assistant, Mr. Melde, as well as the very 
able educator, Superintendent A. J. 
Jedlicka, who accompanied the band, and 
Mr. W. R. Salmi, assistant superin- 
tendent, 


A list of the band members includes: 
Sharyn Torba, Joan Moran, Diane Davis, 
Bertha Fransk, Jane Perrill, Annette 
Wiggins, Carol Malley, Louann Frolen, 
Nancy Burlovich, Joyce Pelletier, Sandra 
Soderberg, Nancy Stickney, Joan Hau- 
gen, JoAnn Traplay, Rosemary Timmer- 
man, Wendy Lambert, Marilyn Sheehan, 
Deanne Oppel, Carolyn Carlson, Sharon 
Hoffman, Pat Norlund, Sharon Parsons, 
Doris Moen, Charlene Sedor, Clarice An- 
derson, Dorothy Larson, Charlene Brock- 
way, Sandra Hoffman, Mary Jo Bijold, 
Carol Chapman, Donna Renaud, Jeanine 
Johnson, Marion Sauter, Margaret Nors- 
trom, Judy Stickney, Donna Lee, Karen 
Breimon, Carol Stack, Roberta Mehling, 
Sharon Carlson, Judy Wolff, Kay John- 
son, Sandy Lambert, Julia-Denzler, Jane 
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Johnson, Marilyn Gulbranson, Karen 
Nelson, Mary Lynn Johnson, Joan Wag- 
ner, Nancy Stewart, Barbara Mehling. 
Margaret Skog, Barbara Jugasek, Diane 
Beatty, Susan Granmoe, Corinne Rob- 
ertz, Janice Wedlund, Sharon Barlow, 
Jean Sowa, John Breigenzer, Ro 
Barlow, Joe Spencer, Victor Breemeersch 
Jim Parmeter, Jon Parmeter, Duan Be- 
noit, Dale Hoffman, Dan Quaderer, 
Roger Dahl, Duane Sedor, Harvey 
Burski, Butch Traplay. 


The Financial Institutions Act—S. 1451 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues the following unsolicited let- 
ter, dated March 30, 1957, and written 
by John A. Schoonover, president of the 
Idaho First National Bank, Boise, Idaho: 

THe IbaHo First NATIONAL BANK, 
Boise, Idaho, March 30, 1957. 
The Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Member, Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mu. Mutter: The Financial Institu- 
tions Act, S. 1451, which is now being con- 
sidered by your committee, deserves close 
attention. Generally speaking, this is a de- 
sired codification of a mass of Federal laws 
pertaining to banks and other financial in- 
stitutions. 


I do, however, wish to point out that chap- 
ter 4 of the Federal Reserve Act portion of 
the law includes a provision which would 
alter the procedures pertaining to the elec- 
tion of directors of the separate 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. The new law would limit 
such directors to two 3-year terms, and 
would, in effect, deprive the member banks 
of their right and privilege to elect thelr 
chosen representatives as class A and B di- 
rectors of the various district Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

It is felt that this statutory limitation is 
inimical to the best interests of the mem- 
ber banks, and we find our position in this 
respect has been supported by a number of 
respected authorities. In a letter dated No- 
vember 5, 1956, the Federal Advisory Council 
of the Federal Reserve System indicated op- 
position to such a restriction. The Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers has evidenced 
its opposition, as has the special American 
Bankers Association's committee set up to 
assist in the preparation and study of the 
entire Financial Institutions Act, 

The existing law and regulations provide 
for secret voting for directors of the classes 
A and B, which in itself should obviate the 
necessity of any new statutory limitation. It 
appears unwise to eliminate Federal Reserve 
bank directors who are recognized and expe- 
rienced authorities, and who, at the same 
time, are capably and suitably representing 
the banks which elected them, 

As this bill moves through your commit- 
tee and onto the floor of the House, it would 
be sincerely appreciated if you would give 
this particular aspect your careful attention. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN A. SCHOONOVER, 
President. 


1957 
Social Security Benefits for the Blind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last Congress I had introduced a bill, 
which I had entitled “Insurance Against 
Blindness Act,” to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to aid the blind. 
There was considerable interest 
throughout the country for this measure, 
Particularly among the blind and or- 
ganizations seeking to help the blind. 
Consequently, at the request of many 
of these groups and individuals, I am 
reintroducing my bill now. 

My bill provides that any person who, 
at the onset of blindness, is employed in 
an industry which is covered by old-age, 
survivors and disability insurance shall 
be eligible for disability insurance bene- 
fits if he has four quarters of coverage. 
This insurance provision in the Social 
Security Act would not be based on the 
nature of the work in which the person 
was engaged at the time when blindness 
set in. 

In other words, a person losing his 
sight from any cause and in any way 
while he is employed in a covered occu- 
pation shall be entitled to full social se- 
curity benefits and be eligible to receive 
monthly payments from the time blind- 
hess has occurred. Actually, the hill 
calls for only four quarters of coverage 
under the Social Security Act for entitle- 
ment of insurance against blindness, 
which may be regarded as a reasonable 
minimum. The four quarters, however. 
need not necessarily be of continuous 
service in one year, but may be acquired 
over a period of years. 

In instances where an individual 
ceases to be blind and becomes rehabili- 
tated, no benefits shal} be paid until he 
reaches the regular retirement age. 

Experts working in the field of welfare 
for the blind estimate that approxi- 
mately 22,000 persons in the United 
States lose their sight every year, but 
only about half of these would stand to 
benefit under this provision since the 
remainder are over the age of 65. This 
means that under my bill approximately 
10,000 to 12,000 persons would be eligible 
to receive insurance against blindness 
benefits each year. 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
these payments are not to be regarded 
in the nature of a grant, but rather as an 
annuity which the person concerned 
bought and which is to be payable to him 
without any restrictions in the event of 
blindness. It should be regarded in the 
nature of an insurance against blindness, 
similar in certain respects to the insur- 
ance purchased by an individual who is 
paying premiums toward a paid-up 
policy. 

Mr, Speaker, it is my view that the 
blind; especially the newly blinded per- 
son, should be extended every bit of 
encouragement to become employed 
and to attempt to become self-sufficient 
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to the best of their ability. In order to 
make possible this encouragement, my 
bill provides that the blinded person 
would not lose any benefits under the 
social-security system due to the earn- 
ing capacity which he might develop in 
the course of time. 

The proposals contained in my bill 
have the endorsement of the American 
Foundation for the Blind and the Amer- 
ican Association of Workers for the 
Blind, which are nationally known for 
their activities and services in this field. 
I urge the Congress to give early and 
favorable consideration to this bill in 
order to provide a measure of insurance 
against blindness for those who will be 
needing it in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, at my request, Mr. 
George E. Keane, vice chairman of the 
legislative committee of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind, 
prepared an excellent résumé of the ef- 
forts to establish disability insurance for 
the blind. I am pleased to insert his 
statement at this time, It follows: 
RÉSUMÉ or EFFORTS To ESTABLISH DISABILITY 

INSURANCE FOR PERSONS WHO LOSE THEIR 

SIGHT WHILE EMPLOYED 
(By George E. Keane, vice chairman, legisla- 

tive committee, American Association of 

Workers for the Blind) 

From earliest days thoughtful citizens 
haye been interested in and have tried to 
promote conditions under which persons 
who lose their sight may have relative eco- 
nomic security. Alms, of course, was the 
earliest answer to the problem and, as you 
know, dependency and mendicancy was the 
lot of the blind for most of the earlier cen- 
turies of civilization. In fact, until the turn 
of this century, there was no real organized 
effort on a national basis to find broader 
means of support for dependent blind per- 
sons than that of the alms-giver. There 
were some isolated developments prior to 
1900; schools for the blind had been estab- 
lished, 3 or 4 agencies for the blind had been 
incorporated and the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind was still in its 
infancy, After 1900, many agencies and 
schools were established, and the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind realized 
that it was necessary to form a research and 
program development service, which is the 
American Foundation for the Blind. Not 
enough can be said for the courage shown by 
these early pioneers working with great faith 
but very little funds, to bring a better life 
to the blind of the Nation and to remove 
them from the rolls of the. dependents and 
the mendicants. 

With the development of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind and of 
agencies and services for the blind through- 
out the United States, more coherent think- 
ing was brought to bear on the problem, and 
several of the States introduced relief or dole 
programs, most of them of a very meager 
sort, to meet the problem. It can be said 
that there was no broad step forward until 
the writing of the Social Security Act in the 
early thirties. Every one who was close to 
the development of this act, including those 
of us who were active in the American As- 
sociation for the Blind and the American 
Foundation for the Blind, brought all of our 
best thinking to bear on proposals to include 
services and assistance to the blind in this 
new act and, as you know with some success, 
title X of the Social Security Act, taken in 
conjunction with the earlier adoption of 
Public Law 732 and the later adoption of 
Public Law 113 affecting the rehabilitation 
and employment of blind persons might be 
said jointly to stand as the Magna Charta for 
the blind of the United States. When the 
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Social Security Act was first under considera- 
tion, the best thinking of the country be- 
lieved that title II might one day serve to 
make both title I and title X almost un- 
necessary, and at the time we, in work for 
the blind, urged that title II be expanded to 
include broad disability provisions and in 
particular broad disability provisions for the 
blind. ‘ 

In the past, even the commercial life in- 
surance available to those who could afford 
it, contained such disability provisions upon 
the onset of blindness as were proposed by 
us in the original Social Security Act. Later 
in 1950, when the first major efforts toward 
broad revision of the S@cial Security Act 
were embodied in H. R. 6000, which was later 
passed into law, we of the AAWB and AFB 
again came to Congress with similar pro- 
posals revised only to the extent that our 
increased knowledge of the problem and 
statistical information then available seemed 
to warrant. Several provisions which we 
proposed were written into the law at that 
time, particularly in amendments to title X 
and the propsal for an amendment to title 
II creating a disability allowance for blind 
persons was passed by the House, rejected 
by the Senate and omitted in the final draft 
of the bill which came out of the joint com- 
mittee in the Senate and House. We were 
deeply disappointed for, as you know, no 
disability provisions were written into title 
II at that time. 

We believe that now all social welfare ex- 
perience, as well as a more accurate knowl- 
edge of the subject available to the Senate 
and House, has made the possibility of the 
inclusion of disability insurance more feasi- 
ble and more probable this year than at any 
time in the past. What we are asking is 
stability for those of our citizenry who are 
employed in covered industries and who are 
unfortunate enough to lose their sight. We 
belleve sincerely that such Insurance provi- 
sion should not be based on the number of 
periods of coverage, nor the nature of the 
work engaged in, nor the level of pay which 
such worker receives at the time of onset of 
blindness, but that instead, it shall be as- 
sumed that the maximum payments possible 
under OASI should immediately become pay- 
able at the moment any person employed in 
covered industry shall lose his sight. The 
number of those affected cannot be very 
great in any given year, and cannot in any 
case ever accumulate to a very large number. 
As you undoubtedly know, there are only 
317,000 blind persons in the United States. 
It is estimated that 50 percent of this num- 
ber are over the age of 60 and could not be 
affected by the provisions proposed, unless 
they are still employed in covered industry. 
This would mean that approximately 159,000 
persons would have to be considered if a bill 
were to be passed. It has also been esti- 
mated that 22,000 persons lose their sight 
each year. Here again, more than 50 per- 
cent are over the age of 60, which means that 
a maximum of only 11,000 persons would 
have to be considered as affected by the 
provision. Again, it is apparent that not 
all t these can possibly be employed in 
covered industry and would still have to be 
taken care of through other provisions of 
the law than OASI. 

The number of those who are already 
blind and who may become affected by the 
law because they are now employed in cov- 
ered industry is even a more negligible fig- 
ure, probably not exceeding 10,000 persons 
in the United States. 

In conclusion, may we say that we be- 
lieve that the proposed inclusion of such a 
disability clause, the old age and survivors 
insurance provisions of the law, will do more 
than any other act which Congress might 
perform, to restore dignity and stability to 
those blind persons who now must look to 
public assistance for their very existence, 
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We feel that it is a commentary on how 
far we have come in the United States in 
humanity toward our fellow men, that we 
can now seek with confidence a stable and 
dignified way of life for blind persons as a 
matter of right, rather than as a matter of 
dole or relief. 

We cannot help but feel that In the long 
run this will be a less expensive way of giv- 
ing security to those of our citizens who lose 
their sight and can no longer work. 

May we, therefore, again ask Congress to 
consider a bill which will amend title I, 
providing that any person who is employed 
in a covered industry shall upon onset of 
blindness be deemed to be fully covered 
and to have reached retirement age. Such an 
act will earn the deep gratitude not only 
of the blind persons who will benefit from 
it, but all of those who have been work- 
ing in the interest of and for the welfare 
of our blind citizens. Beyond this, we be- 
lieve that all citizens will recognize this as 
adding to the security of every American— 
and will welcome it. 


Not Charity but Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or F 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 ` 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an editorial from the National Tribune 
of April 4, 1957, as follows: 
NoT CHARITY BUT JUSTICE 


The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has approved H. R. 358, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Barratr O'Hara of Illinois, which 
would grant a pension of $75 a month to 
widows of Spanish-American War veterans 
who qualify under existing law. 

The National Tribune has sought for years 
to have the present. meager pensions being 
paid to the widows of the men who served 
from 1898 to 1902 increased because it has 
realized that this group, now in its seventies, 
is unable to meet the demands of modern 
day living on the $54.18 which the Govern- 
ment pays them. 

Handicapped by age and infirmities, these 
widows are even unable to eke out a living 
by babysitting (the last refuge of the old). 
Only last week the Department of Labor re- 
ported that the cost of food and shelter had 
reached a new record. 

Most of our people are able to meet these 
rising costs with a little privation, but the 
widow of a Spanish-American War veteran, 
on $54.18 a month, has been unable to meet 
these costs for many years and, if no succor 
is given her by the present Congress she will 
be forced into abject poverty. 8 

What a prospect for the women who lived 
faithfully with their veteran husbands and 
who cared for them in illness and death. 

We feel sure that if the people of our coun- 
try were properly acquainted with the facts 
they would demand an adequate pension to 
care for these splendid women who have 
shared the vicissitudes of life with those 
who fought to defend our Nation, and we 
feel certain also, that a generous Congress 
would not refuse the boon they seek. 

The daily papers are full of stories about 
granting so many hundreds of millions to 
this country or to that country in order to 
relieve their economic distress—some of 
them former enemies—but when it comes 
to consider the dependents of our country's 
fighting men all we hear is the cry of “bank- 
ruptey of the Nation,” if so much as a meager 
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increase is granted to the women who might 
profit by H. R. 358. 

At last report there were approximately 
82,000 Spanish War widows drawing persion. 
Some of them have since passed away. The 
increase proposed by H. R. 358 would amount 
to a little more than $20 million a year. It 
might be said that as fast as a Spanish- 
American War veteran dies his widow goes on 
the pension rolis if she qualifies under the 
law. 5 

This is not a true statement of fact as 
many of the veterans have no dependents 
and even if it were true, every time a widow 
of a Spanish-American War veteran qualifies 
for a pension the Government saves $25 a 
month—the difference between the pension 
the average Spanish-American War veteran 
now receives and the amount asked for in 
H. R. 358 for a widow. 

Considering the cost, as outlined above, of 
the O'Hara bill compared with other budget 
estimates, it is such a small drop in the 
bucket as to be infinitesimal. We hear talk 
of granting economic aid to Poland—a Com- 
munist country, and to others who have op- 
posed us in more than one war—but when it 
comes to caring for our own the cry goes up 
that we cannot afford it. It may be all very 
well to seek economy in many departments 
of the Government—and we believe that 
many such economies are proper, but to seek 
economy at the expense of these few sur- 
viving relatives of our fighting men is going 
too far when it comes to cutting the enor- 
mous budget presented to us by the ad- 
ministration. 

Let there be a little less foreign aid and 
® little more aid for our own. The people 
of the United States are, in the main, a long- 
suffering people, but surely they must look 
with disfavor on grants to outsiders when 
their own folks are not cared for properly. 

It is noted that the Senate last week voted 
funds for the rivers and harbors bill (known 
better to the public as the pork-barrel or 
vote-getting bill) to the tune of some 
$1,500,000,000. That isn’t hay, even to the 
farmers. “Millions for defense,” said Pinck- 
ney, “but not 1 cent for tribute.” Times 
have apparently changed, millions and bil- 
lions for everyone but veterans and their 
dependents. 

It must be remembered that the men who 
fought for their country during the 4 years 
of the Spanish-American War, the Boxer Re- 
bellion, and the Philippine Insurrection were 
all volunteers who believed in the ideals of 
the Nation for which they fought. It must 
be remembered, also, that good women, true 
women devoted their lives to our country’s 
defenders. 

“To care for him who has borne the bat- 
tle, and for his widow and his orphan” has 
become a tradition in the United States. 
Never should we lose sight of this tradition 
and never be it said that a forgetful people 
and a preoccupied Congress should ignore 
the needs of this worthy group. We ask 
that in considering H. R. 358 a kindly minded 
Congress bear this tradition in mind and 
grant not charity but justice to these desery- 
ing women. 


Experts Are Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial from the Greenville (S. C.) News: 
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Experts ARE NEEDED 


A study of the 1958 Federal budget shows 
that there is left over from the 1957 budget 
some $335,000 of a $400,000 item that was 
appropriated to pay experts $75 a day to 
advise the President on the establishment of 
more efficient business methods in Govern- 
ment operations. 

From the looks of the budget this money 
should have been spent, if there were any 
efficiency experts for hire at $75 per day. 

The rivers and harbors and flood-control 
division of the Army engineers, for instance, 
is asking for 13 percent more money, or 
$196,385,000. But it wants to increase per- 
sonnel from 16,507 to 20,257 or 23 percent. 

Could be these employees are needed to 
build Hartwell Dam, or, maybe, to justify it, 
but $25 million in 1 year is quite a jump. 

Likewise, the Public Housing Authority 
wants to increase by $6 million, or from $93 
million to $99 million, its annual contribu- 
tions to public housing agencies. To give 
away this additional money the agency will 
need an increase in its administrative bud- 
get—trom $10,700,000 to $13,300,000. 

And still some people say the budget can't 
be cut. 


National Paraplegia Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN E. FOGARTY 


„OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to touch on another area in which I am 
convinced that the Federal Government 
could be of more assistance and that 
is in the field of paraplegia. Excellent 
work is being done on that problem by 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America 
through their National Paraplegia 
Foundation. For those of you who are 
not aware of the work this organization 
is doing, I include the following back- 
ground analysis which has been pre- 
pared by the foundation: 


NATIONAL PARAPLEGIA FOUNDATION 


Paraplegia is not a new problem. Plu- 
tarch noted it. It was mentioned in the 
first and second century A. D. by Celsus and 
Aretaeus. Galen experimented in lesions of 
the spinal cord. Operations of the spine 
were advocated by Paulus Aegineta in the 
seventh century A. D. and were again rec- 
ommended by Fabricius Hildanus in 1545 
and were first performed by Louis in 1744. 

There was an incidence of spinal cord 
wounds in every American war since the 
Revolution. In World War I, only 20 per- 
cent of soldiers incurring spinal cord in- 
juries reached the United States, and only 
10 percent survived for more than a year and 
as of this date not more than one or two are 
alive from that war. 

During and subsequent to World War II 
with the advent of sulfa drugs and anti- 
biotics, it became easier to control the com- 
plex factors of the injuries so that the in- 
jured could be kept alive, and as far as the 
majority of the new civilian paraplegic pop- 
ulation was concerned it was possible to 
live a nearly normal life and to find em- 
ployment and a place in the community. 
The Paralyzed Veterans of America was or- 
ganized just after World War II and were 
able to do much to solve their problems and 
readjustment to civilian life. 

All these men lost the normal use of their 
legs. The quadriplegics whose spinal dam- 
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age occurred near the neck, have lost much 
of the function of their arms and hands as 
Well, Bladder and bowel control is a prob- 
lem requiring retraining. 

Aside from a few excellent pioneering in- 
Stitutions, civilian paraplegics have nothing 

€ the services developed by the Veterans’ 

nistration. Expamsion of facilities is 
needed. Enough highway and industrial ac- 
eidents occur to make wider dissemination 
of information necessary, especially on pre- 
ventlve factors. 

It become evident almost at once that the 
civilian paraplegic was having a more difi- 
cult time because information on rehabill- 
tation techniques was unavailable and few 
Tehabilitation centers existed. The Institute 
for Rehabilitation at New York Untversity— 

llevue Medical Center, is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Howard A: Rusk; the Kessler In- 
stitute for Rehabilitation. in West Orange, 

J., under the direction of Dr. Henry Kess- 
ler; the Kieser Kabat Institute for Rehabili- 
tation in Vallejo, Calif., are the only major 
facilities available to civilians. It was also 
evident that if solutions to the medical 
Problems of paraplegia were to be found 
Much medical research would have to be 
done. To educate the civilian paraplegic 
and the public on paraplegia and to promote 
Tesearch, the National Paraplegia Founda- 
tion was founded by the Paralyzed Veterans 
Of America. Several civilian chapters have 

m organized and more are expected. Fel- 
lowships have been given out and a national 
newspaper, the “Paraplegia News,“ is pub- 

ed monthly. 

Estimates as to the number of civilian 
Paraplegics range to 100,000 and at present 
we are in the process of making a survey of 
the 48 States in an effort to determine the 
more accurate number of paraplegics. It is 
obvious from surveys received from various 
Parts of the country that our estimate of 
100.000 may be too low. 

Our problem has been complicated by the 
very fact that up until recently, people such 
us us did not live or were classed as “shut- 
ins.“ As a group, the paralyzed veterans 
hive proved that they are capable of living 
Outside the hospital, driving their own cars, 
working full time, and for the most part in 

ing successful citizens. However, until 

© large portion of paraplegics who have not 
had the advantage of adequate care are 
brought up to the minimum VA standards, 
We have work to do. 

More than 70 percent of the men sticcess- 
fully treated during and after the Second 
World War are working a full or part-time 

is: They are the nucleus of the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America (PVA), which works to 
aid those who still need basic help to bring 
the advantages they have had to civilian 
Paraplegics, to spur research on the spinal 
cord, and to promote professional knowledge 
of rehabilitation techniques. 

A survey made in 1953 by the present PVA 
President, Robert Frost, of a sampling of 318 
Paraplegic and quadriplegic veterans showed 
82.9 percent were employed at 75 different 
kinds of jobs in electronics, watchmaking, 
Industrial assembly, bookkeeping, clerical 
Positions, aircraft, drafting, photography, in- 
Surance, journalism, the law, and a variety 
Of other occupations extending from micro- 
Paleontology to operating garages. 

As an organization, the PVA has performed 
and continues to discharge a number of val- 
un ble functions, These include: 

(a) Opposing deterioration of VA treat- 
Ment for paraplegics and quadriplegics, as- 
sisted. by good cooperation from officials be- 
Set by budget cuts. 

(b) Helping individual paraplegic veter- 
ans get through the redtape paper mill on 
Questions of pensions, eligibility for housing 
and care, obtaining wheelchairs, prosthetic 
®pplicances and repairs. 

(e) Advising Korean and World War II 
Paraplegic veterans on- job training for their 
Special abilities, needs, and interests, job 
Placement, finding the right place to live, 

a. 
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(d) Organizing an excellent recreation 
program starring a wheelchair basketball 
league and an array of ticket resources for 
such spectator attractions as theater, base- 
ball, football, basketball, boxing, concerts, 
ballet, outings, and picnics. 4 

(e) Other services which range all the wa 
from getting license plates to legal advice 
and life insurance. 

All National Paraplegia Foundation re- 
search projects and fellowship grants are 
administered by the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Paraplegia Foundation organ- 
ized by the PVA. Its membership is as 
follows: Dr. Leslie W. Freeman, chairman, 
director of surgical research, Indlana Uni- 
versity School of Medicine; Dr. Percival 
Bailey, professor of neurology and neurologi- 
cal surgery, University of Illinois Schoo] of 
Medicine; Dr, Paul Bucy, professor of neu- 
rology and neurological surgery, Northwest- 
ern University School of Medicine; Dr. James 
Barrett Brown, professor of clinical surgery, 
Washington University School of Medicine; 
Dr. Louis B. Flexner, professor of anatomy 
and chairman of department, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine; Dr, An- 
drew C. Ivy, professor of clinical science and 
chairman of department, University of INi- 
nois School of Medicine; Dr. John F. Fulton, 
Sterling professor of the history of medicine 
and chairman of department, Yale University 
School of Medicine; Dr. Donald C. Malcolm, 
associate clinical professor of surgery, Uni- 
versity of Southern California School of 
Medicine; Dr. R. Glen Spurling, clinical pro- 
fessor of neurosurgery, University of Louis- 
ville School of Medicine; Dr. James C. White, 
associate professor of surgery, Harvard Med- 
ical School; Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, medi- 
cal director, Children's Rehabilitation Insti- 
tute, Cockeysville, Md.; Dr. Raymond W. 
Waggoner, professor of psychiatry and chair- 
man of department, University of Michigan 
School of Medicine. 

To date there has never been more than 
a few thousand dollars avallable in any 1 
year to carry forward the work projected 
for the foundation. Its principal aims are: 

(a) To establish a program of fellowships 
in medicine and the sciences requiring be- 
tween $3,000 and $6,000 each annually for 
3 years’ duration. 

(b) To provide grants-in-aid for specific 
research projects at schools of medicine and 
medical centers. 

(c) To make possible collection of data 
on paraplegia for increased use in treatment 
and research, 

(d) To prepare and disseminate material 
for interest and instruction of physicians, 
medical societies, industry, and the lay 
public, 

When we consider the personal disasters 
which attend a serious fall with resulting 
paraplegia or quadriplegia, and the short sur- 
vival of those who do not receive proper 
treatment, we can realize what a great con- 
tribution we may make if research and wider 
education succeed in preventing sports, in- 
dustrial, and auto accidents from having 
tragic consequences. 


Civil Defense Preparedness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted unanimously 
at the steering committee meeting of 
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the Berks County, Pa., Civil Defense 
Council on March 29, 1957: 

Whereas the security of the United States 
depends to the same degree upon the pre- 
paredness of the certain population through 
civil defense measures as it does upon the 
readiness of the Armed Forces; and 

Whereas the danger to the security of the 
United States Is as potent today as at any 
previous time ih our history; and 

Whereas it is obvious that the United 
States must live within its expected income, 
and, accordingly, must eliminate such ex- 
penditures which are not absolutely essential 
to the public welfare: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Berks County Civil De- 
fense Council go on record this day as ex- 
pressing concern that the proposed cut in the 
civil defense budget will seriously impair the 
effectiveness of the already limited civil de- 
Tense activities; and be it further 

Resolved, That priority be given to meas- 
ures promoting a more vigorous and practical 
program by the Federal Government imple- 
menting civil defense preparedness, and that 
necessary economies in Government spend- 
ing be instituted in areas that are not vitally 
necessary to the public good, 

CHARLES S. ADAMS, 
Director, Berks County Civil Defense. 
WARREN K. HESS, 
Deputy Director, Berks 
Civil Defense. 
MARGUERITE Voss OSMAN, 
Executive Director. 
Dated March 29, 1957. 


County 


New York Polish Newspaper on Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 f 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to insert an article written 
by my very dear friend, Peter Yolles, in 
the Polish daily newspaper; Nowy Swiat, 
published in New York. I understand 
that this is the only progressive Polish 
newspaper with a record of 50 years of 
civic service. The article by Mr. Yolles 
was originally written in the Polish lan- 
guage and translated into English. It 
was published in the issue of March 27, 
1957. 

Mr. Yolles is one of the ablest writers 
and lecturers. I have known him for 
many years. At the beginning of World 
War II, before I went on active duty 
overseas, I had the pleasure of serving 
with him on a selective service appeal 
board. He carried out his duties with 
humane understanding and, at the same 
time, in full recognition of his patriotic 
obligations. He was fair, just, and open- 
minded. Men of his caliber are always 
a great asset to any community, I am 
proud to number him among my friends 
in all these years. — 

The translation of his article reads as 
follows: 

OLD AGE Is No JOY—A TALK WITH CONGRESS- 
MAN VICTOR L, ANFUSO ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
(By Peter P. Yolles) 

My good friend; Congressman Victor L, 
Anruso, is an old and true friend of Poland 
and the Polish people, He represents a large 
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number of Americans of Polish descent who 
live in his congressional district in Brooklyn, 
and he has a laudable habit of maintaining 
a close contact with his constituents with 
whom he shares his experiences and his ob- 
servations in Congress. 


Congressman ANFuso recently introduced 
a bill containing important amendments to 
the Social Security Act. He did it after 
studying the problems of his constituents 
and hearing from them directly as to how 
it strikes them most. 

During a pleasant conversation with him 
after dinner in the restaurant of the Polish 
National Hall in New York, Congressman 
Anruso called attention to the fact that 
America is growing older—which is a new 
phenomenon in the life of our country (just 
as it is in our personal life and of which 
we are not always conscious until visible 
signs of that fact begin to appear). America 
was until now historically very young as a 
nation. It was also young from the stand- 
point of the average age of the population. 
It was certainly very young compared with 
the history of a nation like Poland, which 
is a thousand years old. The young Ameri- 
can Nation has all the virtues of youth, but 
also all the faults of youth. 

The American people, however, is growing 
old—even as you and I—which causes far- 
reaching arid deep changes of a psychologi- 
cal, political, social, and above all economic 
nature in the life of the country. Our Con- 
gress is aware of it and has adopted a system 
of social security to aid the aged. But life 
writes its own amendments to all laws. Time 
exposes faults, shortcomings, and outright 
injustices which, in a true democracy, re- 
sults in changes, improvements, and cor- 
rections in order to adjust the law to the 
conditions of life. l 

Congressman ANFuso explained to me the 
gist of his proposed amendments to the pro- 
visions of the social security system. It is 
his endeavor to adjust the law on paper to 
the laws of life. Here is one instance: 

“Under the social-security system as pres- 
ently constituted, the minimum monthly 
benefit is $30. How it is possible for an 
elderly person to subsist on this niggardly 
sum for a whole month is something which 
I cannot comprehend. It is hardly enough 
for rent, let alone food, clothing, and other 
essentials. This is not only inadequate, but 
in many instances almost heartrending, since 
most of these people are physically no 
longer able to earn even the limited outside 
income permissible under the law. No 
wonder many of these older citizens receiv- 
ing the bare minimum benefit are bitter and 
resentful and feel that they are the forgotten 
people of today. 

“I propose to increase the minimum 
monthly payments to $40, an increase of 
only $10 per month. Even at the rate of $40 
a month, the daily average comes to only 
about $1.30, which is hardly enough to take 
care of the most elementary needs. Yet, 
small as this increase is, it would be most 
welcome to many elderly people and give 
them a greater feeling of security and dig- 
nity. I believe it is fair. I believe it is 
urgent.” 

In order to be entitled to the benefits of 

social security, men must attain the age of 
65 and women 62. Here is what Congress- 
man ANFUSO suggests; 
- “I am proposing in my bill to lower the 
retirement age from 65 to 60 years, and it is 
to be applicable alike to both men and 
women. The claim that this will cost us a 
substantial sum of money is undoubtedly 
true, but social security has paid for itself 
from the very first.” 

Then, there is another provision in the 
Social Security Act that is difficult and un- 
reasonable, For exampie, I have attained 
the age where I am entitled to derive social- 
security benefits. I have from the very be- 


ginning been paying the highest rate and am 
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now entitled to receive 108 dollars monthly. 
But this sum is inadequate for a whole 
month, The law allows me to earn another 
$1,200 during the year, or $100 a month. 
Even so, my total income would be limited 
to about $50 weekly, which is far below the 
standard of living and needs today, especially 
considering my status in the community. 

Does that mean that I have to be degraded 
and pushed down the scale of life, in fact 
almost punished? Why should I not be 
allowed to earn more by writing, lecturing, 
etc, as long as I am able? Must I forfeit 
the benefits to which I am entitled and 
which are to a great extent my compulsory 
insurance? Why? I believe that is neither 
the intention of the law nor its aim. 

Congressman ANFuso understood my prob- 
lem, which is not only my personal problem 
but of many others. One of his amend- 
ments, therefore, provides to increase the 
allowance of earnings up to $1,500 yearly. 
This is a considerable allowance, though still 
unsatisfactory. : 

I specifically mentioned my case because 
Congressman ANFUSO, who is a lawyer by 
profession, emphasized that the law is not 
supposed to be inflextble, meaningless, and 
heartless. It is supposed to contribute 
toward the welfare of the aged people and it 
must also allow for adjustment to changing 
conditions and needs in order to properly 
fulfill its purposes. 

Thus, by direct contact with his constitu- 
ents, Congressman ANFusO gains a deep in- 
sight into the heart of many problems con- 
fronting him. His proposed amendments do 
Justice to these needs toward a gradual im- 
provement in the realization of the idea 
behind sociaf security. I wished him good 
5851 in his efforts to obtain passage of his 

1. 


Power Vacuum at Suez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 31, 1957: 

Powrr Vacuum AT SUEZ 


The first convoy has passed through the 
Suez Canal. The physical rehabilitation of 
the waterway is virtually completed; the 
economic and political structure within 
which the canal can function as an inter- 
national medium of transit has not even 
been sketched. President Nasser of Egypt 
has produced a plan in which virtually all 
the guaranties are provided by a unilateral 
Egyptian declaration, which makes no at- 
tempt to insulate the waterway from the 
politics of any one country, as the Security 
Council called for, which does not even 
suggest an international advisory body to 
work with the canal authority and which 
appears to reject the transit of Israeli ships. 
Yet the only overt step which the United 
States has taken is to caution American 
shipowners against using the canal at this 
time. 

If the matter ends here it will be a virtual 
renunciation of the responsibility which 
the United States assumed when it took 
the leadership in forcing Britain and France 
to withdraw their troops from Port Said. It 
will be a surrender to Nasser, a payment to 
him for his inability to defend his own coun- 
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try against the violence he had provoked. 
It will be an admission that there is a power 
vacuum in the Middle East, so that the in- 
ternational community is unable to protect 
its rights against rabid nationalism. 

Nasser's plan for controlling the canal was 
consistent with all his actions to date. 
He offers no concessions whatever—just as 
he has offered none in Gaza and the Gulf 
of Aqaba. The idea that he would make 
an internationally acceptable agreement be- 
cause it would be right and reasonable and 
make the long-term path of his people easier 
was, of course, wholly naive. His position 
as Egypt's dictator (or at least as titular 
head of the various forces which make up 
the Egyptian dictatorship) depends on 
present success, not on reason or future 
prospects. To obtain an agreement that 
would meet the needs of the maritime na- 
tions and offer security and equality on the 
Suez route requires pressure, the presenta- 
tion of alternatives that would be moré 
onerous to Egypt than a fair adjustment of 
the canal problem. 

Once the United States took the position 
that direct pressure of the kind that Israel, 
Britain, and France were applying was in- 
admissible, the search of alternatives admit- 
tedly became very dificult. Shipping com- 
panies do not want to bear the present 
expense of national policies that may bear 
only future dividends—such as going around 
the Cape of Good Hope in small- or medium- 
sized tankers. Western Europe, starved for 
oil during the winter, is not anxious to pro- 
long the experience. Pipelines and big 
tankers that could bypass the canal are 
not to be constructed in a day. 

Yet the alternatives must be found; the 
United States and its maritime associates 
among the nations of the free world cannot 
become vassals of Nasser; unbridied nation- 
alism and general disregard for international 
contract cannot be allowed free play in the 
vital Middle East. It is up to the United 
States, now that Nasser has so clearly shown 
his hand, to assume the leadership in build- 
ing up a whole system of pressures, in and 
out of the United Nations, moral pressures 
and economic, that will promote an enforce- 
able system of law in this troubled region. 
This country cannot rely on broad state- 
ments of principle, however, high-minded, 
to introduce stability into the Middle East. 
It must act—and now—or see its leadership 
rejected, its influence wane, and its allies 
fall away. 


Dixon-Yates Aftermath in Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the experi- 
ence of the people of Memphis, as de- 
scribed in the following article from the 
Los Angeles Times, should help destroy 
the myth that public power is cheap: 

Drxon-YaTes AFTERMATH IN COSTS 

The storm which Tennessee Valley poli- 
ticians raised in 1954 over the so-called Dix- 
on-Yates contract is now pelting the tax- 
payers of the city of Memphis. 


It will be recalled that in that year the, 


Atomic Energy Commission, needing more 
power than the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was able to produce, and supply Memphis, 
too, contracted with the Mississippi Valley 
Generating Co. to supply the city of Memphis 
the electrical current it was buying from 
TVA. The howl from the public power lobby 
i 


* 
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Wrecked the deal, the city of Memphis finally 
deciding to erect a municipal plant and scorn 
the power to be furnished by Dixon-Yates. 
Thereupon, President Eisenhower canceled 
the AEC contract. 

It now turns out that Memphis is finding 
its public power far from cheap. A few 
Months ago the city sold revenue bonds in 
New York and had to pay a coupon rate of 
44 percent on them, for a net cost to the 
City of 4.47 percent; whereas the MVGC bonds 
in 1954 could have been sold for 3.5 percent. 
Further, the experts now figure the Memphis 
Plant will cost $200 a kilowatt; the compa- 
rable Dixon-Yates figure was $165. 

Memphis was to have bought power from 
the Dixon-Yates company for 3.98 mills a 
kilowatt-hour, a rate which the company was 
willing to guarantee would not be raised for 
25 years. Now the municipal juice will cost 
4.48 mills a kilowatt-hour and if additions 
to the plant are necessary the rate will be 
increased. > 

The Dixon-Yates plant would have paid 
Tegular Federal, municipal, and State taxes, 
While the Memphis plant will pay none. 
This may make little difference to Memphis, 
Since the private plant was to be located in 
Arkansas; but Federal taxes are paid by all 
Private plants and no municipal ones, so 
taxpayers elsewhere are subsidizing Memphis. 


Germany: A Good Risk 8 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, because I 
believe that at this point in the swiftly 
changing currents of the United States 
relations with the other nations of the 
world a fresh study is required, I have 
undertaken the task of trying to look at 
each country anew in the light of exist- 
ing facts and conditions. No mature 
evaluation of our foreign policy can be 
made unless we are aware of, and have 
an understanding of, the condition of 
each country not only as a political unit 
in and of itself but in its interrelation- 
Ships with the other countries of the 
world. 

We have lived through a period in the 


last decade of witnessing former enemies 


alining themselves currently with us. 
We have seen former friendly countries 
retreat to neutrality, and we are witness- 
ing today the emergence of nationalism 
in Asia and Africa and the Middle East 
which shatters former patterns of the 
dealings we once had with them. 

Unfortunately our reactions to political 
units or nations have been, in the main, 
visceral, based on emotions which have 
been generated by conditions which no 
longer hold true. 

I have chosen to begin with Germany 
Since, as former enemy and, present 
friend, it most readily lends itself to fresh 
examination. We cannot doubt that 
much of the individual's evaluation of 
present-day Germany still rests on the 
image of a Germany first conquered and 
defeated by itself alone, and then con- 
quered, in turn, by the world it sought to 
destroy. Hence we must begin by asking 
ourselves, “What is Germany today? 
How did she measure her own guilt, and 
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how did she, out of the rubble and the 
fire, arise to take her place with the na- 
tions of the West? Where is she head- 
ing? What are her problems peculiar to 
herself which make her a pivotal point in 
the operation of American foreign 
policy?” z 

I begin with a quotation from the Ger- 
man economist, Hans Otto Wesemann: 

In January 1947, nearly 2 years after the 
end of hostilities, German production was 
still in such a state of devastation and col- 
lapse that It was estimated that each inhabi- 
tant in the British Zone would get only 1 
new sult of clothes every 40 years, 1 shirt 
every 10 years. 1 pair of socks every 4 years, 
and a pair of shoes every 3 years. At the 
same period the average food ration consisted 
of less than 1,000 calories—40 percent of the 
physiological minimum requirement. 

That was 1947, 1 year before the currency 
reform, less than a decade ago. The Gernian 
economy presented a picture of total chaos. 
The currency was unstable, the cities more 
or less in ruins, 500 million cubic yards of 
rubble had to be removed, railroad and mo- 
tor traffic had shrunk to fractions of their 
former volume, the German merchant ma- 
rine no longer existed, and every day thou- 
sands of refugees poured into Western Ger- 
many from pre-Hitler German territories in 
the east—in the end they totaled 10.9 mil- 
lions. These people crowded into an area 
embracing only 52 percent of the former ter- 
ritory of the Reich. DismantHng of the in- 
dustrial plants for reparations reduced the 
already wretched productive capacity of the 
country still further. Worst of all was the 
breakdown of all moral standards in business 
life and all confidence in the economic poll- 
cles of the government. 


Yet from this point on, the Germans 
went forward to meet the challenges of 
defeat, poverty, and despair, until today 
it is commotplace to read of the miracle 
of German recovery. In appraising 
this miracle, we remember that before 
Hitler let loose his holocaust, Germany’s 
population was roughly 70 million in an 
area of some 182,000 square miles: To- 
day, the bitter fact of separation leaves 
the Federal Republic of Germany with 
some 50 million in an area of some 95,000 
square miles. Berlin itself has a popula- 
tion of 342 million, of whom over 2 mil- 
lion live in the western sector and the 
rest in the Soviet-controlled eastern 
sector. The total population of the So- 
viet zone of occupation is almost 17 mil- 
lion in an area of 41,382 square miles. 

The territories east of the Oder and 
Neisse Rivers, including Pomerania, Si- 
lesia, and East Prussia, with some 81 
million people, are now principally under 
Polish control and partly under the dom- 
ination of the Soviet Union. 

While it cannot be denied that at first 
the people of Germany—and I have ref- 
erence here to the Federal Republic of 
Germany—cloaked themselves in resent- 
ment and bitterness, neither can we deny 
that the German people threw off this 
cloak in a surge of energy unequaled by 
any other period in its history. 

Perhaps the most significant fact to 
note in the story of Germany's recovery 
is its development through its adherence 
to a basically free-enterprise economy. 
An appreciation of antitrust laws—an 
appreciation which is so tragically lack- 
ing in other European countries—en- 
abled Germany to move forward so that 
competition could, in the main, be free 
and vigorous. I will come back again in 
future studies to the damage done to 
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other European economies by the very 
absence of restraints against monopolies 
and monopolistic practices. Hence, in 
Germany we find in its economy three 
principles established: Freedom of com- 
merce, principles of free trade, and the 
fight for free convertibility of currencies. 
The economy of Germany does, how- 
ever, have its “soft spots.” One of them, 
as in the United States, is that of agri- 
culture. Another is that of the dwindling 
of population, a consequence of the drop 
in birth rate during the war years. An- 
other is the heroic absorption of some 10 
million refugees, about half of whom 
have yet to be rehabilitated and trained 
for their place in the German economy. 
While it is true that some industry and 
housing was subsidized by the German 
Government, we find that the need for 
these subsidies, taking various forms, of 
course, has diminished or withdrawn. 
We see this particularly in the tremen- 
dous housing program undertaken by the 
Federal Republic. Its achievement in 
construction is particularly staggering. 
We note that between 1949 and 1955 a 
new house is built for every fifth in- 
habitant of the Federal Republic. 


The Germans themselyes feel free to 
acknowledge the basic contribution of 
Marshall aid to their spectacular rise in 
productivity, distribution, and consump- 
tion of goods, durable and soft. 


Today, full employment exists. 


At this point, Germany seems to have 
discarded to a degree never known be- 
fore any policy that would tend to draw 
her into isolation. She has joined with 
the West in the organization of NATO. 
She has moved closer`and closer in the 
imaginative proposals of furthering in- 
tegration of Europe through its member- 
ship in GATT. She has moved forward 
to help in the establishment of a Euro- 
pean common market and on the Eura- 
tom project. The question of the Saar 
has been settled between France and 
Germany with the signing of the Saar 
Treaty. 

Without the gift of prophecy, we can- 
not say in what direction Germany will 
ultimately turn. We in the United States 
must admit freely that we can only be 
masters of our own fate. We cannot 
captain the soul of another country. 


We have heard the apologists for Ger- 
many. We have heard the barren ex- 
cuses of a number of Germans of “the 
other fellow did it, not me”; and “I did 
not know of the mass murders.” We 
have heard how they were misled by 
Hitler; we have heard you cannot con- 
demn a whole nation; we have heard it 
all, and doubtless we shall continue to 
hear it. 

But we today are concerned with 
whither Germany now, and the direction 
can only be given us by the signposts 
along the way. We know that the Fed- 
eral Republic has moved with the West; 
that it is moving with rapidity and vision 
toward closer cooperation with the free 
countries of Europe. We know that it 
has embraced political as well as eco- 
nomic freedom. We know that the cul- 
tural expression of Germany, blacked out 
during the years of the Hitler terror, has 
slowly begun to emerge. Here I might 
say parenthetically and at this writing 
that the development of the arts has 
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lagged behind the economic resurgence, 
although we already see the emergence 
of art and art forms which were once 
an integral part of German culture, The 
German people do not and cannot “live 
by bread alone.” 

We know that the main political 
parties of Germany are moving toward 
the center, wary of the extremes of the 
right and the left. These are healthy 
signposts and they presage for the good. 

There is, however, within Germany 
today óne area of emotional content 
which can swing. Germany in another 
direction—I say it can, I do not say it 
will—and that area is the unification of 
Germany. 

It is not necessary for me at this point 
to contrast the conditions in Free Ger- 
many with those prevailing in East 
Germany. West Germany does not— 
and, I shall add, cannot—subdue its 
restlessness, its understandable passion 
for reunification. Just so long as Ger- 
many is split, just so long will the seeds 
of discord remain, not only in Germany 
but across the territories of Europe and 
the United States as well. The basic 
question, of course, is what price will 
Germany pay for reunification. Will 
she, as many of the advocates would 
enjoin, bargain away her western orien- 
tation—in other words, retreat to neu- 
tralism—as a price of unification? 

We have seen lately signs of distress 
within Germany lest East Berlin rise, 
as did Hungary, and provoke Soviet 
terror which could easily spill into West 
Germany. Neither they nor we have 
forgotten the uprising of June 1953 in 
East Berlin which preceded the revolts 
of Warsaw and Budapest. How often is 
the question being asked, shall we make 
our peace with the Soviet Union and, by 
withdrawal from NATO, permit a bar- 
gain to be struck? Or will Germany, 
moving forward with the energy so far 
displayed to aline herself unequivocally 
with the free countries of the world, con- 
tinue to do so stanchly, awaiting a gen- 
eral settlement in the cold war which 
would, and must, bring with it reunifica- 
tion? On this all the free nations of the 
world stand together. There can be no 
general settlement without the inclusion 
of a unified and a free Germany. 

We must point to Conrad Adenauer’s 
statement of 1 year ago: 

Everything that has been accomplished in 
the Federal Republic in the past few years 
is of importance to the whole free world. 
We believe that the ways and means by 
which these achievements were effected are 
essentially the same as those followed in 
America and other western countries— 
namely, setting free individual initiative and 
promoting a sense of responsibility of each 
toward all. It is encouraging to note that 
no longer does all“ refer solely to one's 
own country but to the entire community 
of free nations. 


Fortunately, this is today still the 
overriding sentiment of Germany. It is 
her task, and in some measure our own, 
that in 1 year, 10 years, 20 years, this 
sentiment be one of the cornerstones 
upon which to rest the peace and security 
of the world. May it be saved. I believe, 
notwithstanding the difficulties and 
dilemmas facing her, Germany—West- 
ern Germany—is a good risk. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-polnt type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction Is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript-—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxcoun for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 


6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
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Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL- Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendt to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. N extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. i . 

12. Official Reporters. -The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


President Spurs School-Aid Drive as 
Defense Need 
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HON. HARRY C. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
‘ORD, I include the text of President Eisen- 
hower's address last night at the centen- 
Nial banquet of the National Education 
Association: 


It is a privilege to take part in this cen- 
al anniversary of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Like all citizens, I am proud of the prog- 
Tess American education has made over the 
Past 100 years. Like all citizens, I am in- 
debted to the generations who built our 
Schools, and I am glad to pay tribute to 
the schoolteachers of America who give their 
lives in the service of our children. 

And for the work the National Education 

tion has done to promote the goals 
of popular education, I am happy to express 
on behalf of the citizens of the United States 
the appreciation of all. 

Not always did the provisions of educa- 

opportunity for all seem vitally im- 
Portant to most Americans. A hundred 
years ago, when Abraham Lincoln spoke of 
his boyhood, he said, “There was absolutely 
Nothing to excite ambition for education.” 

At one time Lincoln even decided to give 
up trying to study for a public career in the 
law because he felt that his preparatory edu- 
Cation was so woefully inadequate. 

What a tragic loss it would have been if 
Lincoln's lack of early education had pre- 
Vented him from the full realization of the 
great powers of his mind and heart. One 
Wonders how many young Americans have 
been handicapped by a similar lack of edu- 
cation. How many potential Lincolns have 
been lost to us because there were no schools 
for them to attend—no teachers to excite 
their ambitions, 


A LESSON FOR THE FUTURE 


Here is another question that we might 
Ponder. I know there is no answer to past 
Mistakes, but perhaps in this question there 
is a lesson for the future. It is this: Might 
this country not have been spared the sense- 
less grief of the War Between the States and 
a Just and peaceable solution to its causes 
reached, if there had been more men of edu- 
Cation, more men of wisdom, in positions 
Of leadership and among our people a hun- 
dred years ago? 

The hope of the world is that wisdom can 
arrest conflict between brothers. I believe 
that war is the deadly harvest of arrogant 
and unreasoning minds. And I find grounds 
for this belief in the wisdom literature of 
Proverbs, which says in effect that—panic 
Strikes like a storm and calamity comes like 
a whirlwind to those who hate knowledge 
and ignore their God. 

Because Lincoln had such a hunger for 
education, and because he saw our country 
endure such a tragic experience with the 
deadly fruits of ignorance and prejudice, he 
exalted the ideals of education. 


Appendix 


In the very beginning of his political 
career, Lincoln made clear to his constitu- 
ents how he stood on this important subject. 
He said: “Upon the subject of education, I 
can only say that I view it as the most im- 
portant subject which we, as a people, can 
be engaged in. For my part, I desire 
to see the time when education, and by its 
means, morality, sobriety, enterprise, and 
industry, shall become much more general 
than at present, and I should be gratified to 
have it in my power to contribute something 
to the advancement of any measure which 
might have a tendency to accelerate’—the 
wider education of our people. 

In the year the National Education Asso- 
ciation was formed there was introduced in 
the Congress the first cellege land-grant bill, 
a bill donating certain Federal lands to the 
States and Territories to provide a perpetual 
fund for the purpose of increasing the facili- 
ties for higher education across the country. 
The bill did not pass in 1857, but when Mr. 
Lincoln became President, he was pledged to 
support it, and during his administration it 
was passed. 

Lincoln signed this bill at a critical mo- 
ment in the Nation's history—at a time when 
hopes for an early end of the War Between 
the States were broken by the costly and 
indecisive battles of the peninsular cam- 
paign. It is significant that at the moment 
when Lincoln’s military hopes were at their 
lowest ebb, he signed a bill providing for the 
rapid increase in our educational resources. 

The two events can be closely related. The 
strength of our arms is always related to the 
strength of our minds. Our schools are 
strong points in our national defense. 

Our schools are more important our Nike 
batteries, more necessary than our radar 
warning nets, and more powerful even than 
the energy from the atom. This is true, if 
for no other reason than that modern weap- 
ons must be manned by highly educated per- 
sonnel if they are to be effective, and the 
energy of the atom can only be understood 
and developed by the most highly trained 
minds in the country. 


OF PRIME IMPORTANCE TO ALL 


But far more important than this our de- 
fense must always rest on clear comprehen- 
sion of the basic values we seek to protect— 
the true nature of the contest between hu- 
man dignity and regimentation. 

Thus, the education of our children is of 
prime importance to us all. Moreover, to 
maintain the common defense and to guaran- 
tee the progress of our Nation, each of us 
must discharge his rightful and proper role 
in developing the intellectual capacities of 
all children living in every corner of our 
land. Each individual, each community has 
a vital function to perform. 

For I remind you that the great colleges 
and universities that sprang up from Lin- 
coln's college land-grant bill were not Fed- 
eral projects. By no means. Most of the 
capital and organization for these institu- 
tions were provided by the States them- 
selves. 3 

In this, as in all other things, Lincoln 
believed that Government should do for peo- 
ple only what they could not well do for 
themselves. The land-grant bill furnished 
the stimulus for greater local effort. 

At the present time, the land-grant col- 
leges and universities receive most of their 
support and all of their direction from local 
citizens. Also, a healthy proportion of sup- 
port comes from the students themselves. 


I add this because it is unwise to make edu- 
cation too cheap. If everything is provided 
freely, there is a tendency to put no value 
on an A 3 

Education must always have a certain 
price on it; even as the very process of learn- 
ing itself must always require individual 
effort and initiative. Education is a matter 
of discipline and more, a matter of self-dis- 
cipline, 

Lincoln’s faith in education is part of 
America's faith in the ability of the people 
to govern themselves. When men and wom- 
en know the facts and are concerned about 
them, we believe they will make the right 
decisions. Prejudice and unreasoning op- 
position will more and more give away be- 
fore the clean flood of knowledge. 

This has always been my faith of democ- 
racy. Lincoln and education are closely asso- 
ciated in the memories of my boyhood. In- 
deed, the first school I attended 60 years ago 
was called the Lincoln Grade School. It was 
located across the street from our house in 
Abilene. Nowadays, they refer to it as the 
old Lincoln school, because, old and dilapi- 
dated, it happily was replaced some years ago 
by a larger and stronger school. 


A GREATER BURDEN 


Each generation must build better schools 
for its children. Especially in today's com- 
plex and challenging world we need stronger 
and bigger schools in which to tfain our 
children to accept their magnificent oppor- 
tunities and grave responsibilities, opportu- 
nities for life even richer than ours, responsi- 
bilities for the defense of their homeland and 
strengthening the free world. 

This puts a greater burden on education 
than ever before, a greater burden on our 
teachers, classrooms, and curriculum. 

The school-building program of America 
suffered three grievous setbacks in this gen- 
eration—the depression of the thirties, the 
war of the forties, and the Korean crisis of 
the fifties. These three periods caused a 
drying up of normal schoolroom replacement 
and expansion, almost like three successive 
droughts. 

During the depression we were unable to 
build schools for lack of money; during the 
wars we were unable to build schools for lack 
of men and materials, because most of these 
resources was diverted into the war effort. 

So now our educational plant is not ample 
to cope with the enormous burden of present 
and future enrollments. Therefore, it is my 
firm belief that there should be Federal help 
to provide stimulus to correct an emergency 
situation; that help should not imply a per- 
manent acceptance of responsibility which 
belongs, not to Washington, but to the local 
governments and to the local communities 
and to the people themselves, 


NO FEDERAL CONTROL 


Federal help in building schools will not 
mean Federal control. After these new 
school are built, after the bricks are laid, and 
the mortar is dry, the Federal mission will 
be completed. All control and use of the 
schools will be in the hands of the States and 
localities, 

Every phase of the educational process, 
especially in our system of public schools, is 
important to all of us. 

Teachers need our active support and en- 
couragement. They arfe doing one of the 
most necessary and exacting jobs in the 
land. They are developing our most precious 
national resource: Our children, our future 
citizens, 
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They can do their best only as we show 
them our appreciation and offer them our 
help. We hear a lot about the deficiencies 
and woeful conditions of education in 
America, a criticism that suggests a few 
questions. 7 

How many parents have visited tħeir chil- 
dren's schools? How many parents have of- 
fered to relieve some of the routine burdens 
of the teachers, or invited them to a friendly 
supper at home? How many parents have 
tried to make the teacher a real partner in 
the responsibility—and priceless privilege— 
of educating our children. 

Lincoln had great respect for his teachers, 
that is, for the few he was able to find on 
the American frontier. But these few pio- 
neer teachers must have had a great influ- 
ence upon him, because in later life Lincoln 
was always able to recall each by name. 

Just before he came to Washington as 
President-elect, Lincoln wrote a short ac- 
count of his life. In this autobiography, di- 
rectly following a description of his immedi- 
ate family, Lincoln wrote about his school- 
teachers. He was still able to recall their full 
names, with gratitude and affection, 30 years 
after he left school. 

With this example before me, I was proud 
to take part in the first White House Confer- 
ence on Education 2 years ago. This was a 
nationwide conference of educators, school 
administrators, and citizens concerned with 
the school problems of our day and devoted 
to the avancement of education across the 
land. 

From these White House conferences—held 
in Washington, and more, appropriately, in 
4,000 local communities in every State from 
coast to coast—from these White House con- 
ferences came some new ideas for strength- 
ening the educational system of America. 
I trust those ideas will be useful to you of 
the National Educatidn Association. 

Using the words of Lincoln, I believe edu- 
cation is “the most important subject which 
we as a people can be engaged in,” and I 
join you in the hope that we in our genera- 
tion may continue to accelerate the wider 
education of our people. 


Joint Committee on the Budget 
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HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
submitting an article by Mr. David Law- 
rence from the New York Herald Trib- 
une, of April 5, 1957, because of its very 
real interest to all Members of Congress: 
HARMONIZE BUDGET Vrews Seen IN SENATE- 

Vorep Bin. 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, April 4.—By a virtually unan- 
imous vote, the Senate has just passed a bill 
which, if the House of Representatives ap- 
proves, may do more to harmonize the views 
of the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government in the making of the Federal 
budget than anything which has been sug- 
gested before. 

For the bill would create a joint commit- 
tee of 14 members—7 from each House— 
who would have an adequate staff to study 
and evaluate all the items in the budget. 
It would save the time of everybody involved, 
because it would mean one set of hearings. 


It would furnish the viewpoint of all groups, 
including those which want to see economy 
practiced. 

The same kind of bill has passed the Sen- 
ate on different occasions in recent years 
only to be defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, many of whose Members tradi- 
tionally feel that, since all the money bills 
must originate in the House, they must be 
given attention exclusively by its committees. 


SPONSORED BY M'CLELLAN 


Senator JohN L. MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, 
who is chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, has sponsored the 
new bill. In his report he gives many per- 
suasive reasons for the adoption of the 
measure. He particularly takes cognizance 
of the action of the House on March 12 last 
in adopting a resolution requesting the Pres- 
ident to indicate the places and the amounts 
in his budget where he thinks substantial 
reductions may best be made. This, he says, 
is “a clear indication that the Congress does 
not have adequate information upon which 
to act In carrying out its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities for maintaining adequate con- 
trols over Government expenditures,” 

Mr. MCCLELLAN reminded the Senate that 
Members of Congress “have learned from 
contacts with the people back home that 
there is a tremendous ground swell of public 
sentiment for economy in Government, and 
demands for action in eliminating unneces- 
sary expenditures in the operations of the 
Government.” 

But, under the existing procedures, with 
different appropriation committees and small 
staffs, it is not possible to do more than listen 
to witnesses from the executive branch who 
are morally bound to support the budget as 
submitted. Members of Congress have to 
depend on what they can pick up from the 
outside as to what items might really be cut. 

Taking a leaf out of the splendid record 
of the Joint Committee of Internal Revenue 
Taxation, Mr. McCLELLAN and the 71 co- 
sponsors of the new bill believe a great serv- 
ice can be rendered by the joint committee 
type of operation in the fleld of governmental 
economy. 

Just now, of course, with the Congress in 
control of the Democrats and the executive 
branch in control of the Republicans, there 
is a natural antagonism between the two 
branches. But the division of the Govern- 
ment on this basis is not usual and the 
reform will be as useful, if not more so, 
when both Congress and the Presidency are 
in the hands of the same party. 

The new committee would, to be sure, be 
made up always of 7 members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, which now num- 
bers 23, and 7 from the House Committee on 
Appropriations, which now numbers 50 mem- 
bers, But in such a large membership of the 
appropriations committees today, there are 
various subcommittees appointed and it is 
virtually impossible for the entire committee 
to know as much about the items as the 
other subcommittees which have special 
fields to cover. 

The theory back of the joint committee 
idea is that a large staff of experts, who serve 
continuously from one session through the 
next and so on, will build up a knowledge of 
the budget operations that will be invaluable 
to Congress, 

Detailed analysis of the budget by con- 
gressional committees is not possible under 
the present system, and only a superficial 
examination is given to what is recom- 
mended by the eexcutive. Conversely, the 
Budget Bureau has to accept programs cre- 
ated out of previous legislation by Congress 
and has no means of passing Judgment on 
whether existing laws should be repealed. 
The Budget Bureau in those instances merely 
estimates the cost of operation and assumes 
a continuance of the laws. A joint commit- 
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tee could look constantly into the question 
of whether the laws that require appropriu- 
tions from year to year might be modified, if 
not repealed. 

The move just made by the Senate is in 
the direction of efficiency and could be the 
basis of some real economizing. Will the 
House pass the new bill or insist on the same 
haphazard ways that have prevailed in the 
past? The American people will be deeply 
interested in what. happens to this bill in 
the House of Representatives. 


The American Bar Association and Civil 
Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, along with 
many other clear-thinking constitutional 
lawyers, Mr. J. Y. Sanders, Jr., of my - 
State and a former Member of this 
body, raised the very pertinent question 
of why the American Bar Association has 
not taken a position on civil rights and in 
particular on the many fundamental 
constitutional questions posed by this leg- 
islation. 

Correspondence between Mr. Sanders 
and the senior Senator from Louisiana, 
the Honorable ALLEN J. ELLENDER, was 
made available to me. I insert it in the 
Recor, as well as a copy of my personal 
reply. f 

The correspondence follows: 

UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 
April 2, 1957. 
Hon. EDWIN E. WILLIS, i 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: I am enclosing some self-explana- 
tory correspondence that I have received 
from Mr. J. Y. Sanders, Jr., an attorney of 
Baton Rouge, La., concerning the American 
Bar Association's stand in connection with 
the so-called civil rights legislation. 

I am forwarding this to you for your m- 
formation since you are a member of the 
House Judiciary Committee which is hand- 
ling the civil rights legislation. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senator. 


Baton ROUGE, LA., March 19, 1957. 
Mr. CHARLES S. RHYNE, 
Chairman, Committee To Commemo- 
rate Magna Carta, Chicagé, IU. 

Dran Mn. RHYNe: In answer to yours of 
March 15, I wish to say that Iam very much 
interested in putting a monument comme- 
morating the granting of Magna Carta at 
Runnymede. I enclose check for $5 as my 
contribution to this worthwhile event. 

While the American Bar is building a 
monument to the granting of Magna Carta 
at Runnymede which guarantees our trial by 
jury which is one of the cornerstones of 
American freedom, as well as the freedom in 
other English-speaking countries, I have 
heard no yoice raised by the American Bar 
Association against the blatant and out- 
rageous attempt to circumvent the constitu- 
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tional guaranties of trial by jury in the so- 
cod civil rights legislation now pending in 
Tt might be well to look to our freedoms 
at home. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Y. SANDERS, Jr. 


Baton Rovce, LA., March 26, 1957. 
Hon ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALLEN: The other day I received a 
letter from Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, chairman 
of the Committee to Commemorate Magna 

„being a committee of the American 
Association. The letter requested a con- 
tribution for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
Ment to Magna Carta at) Runnymede. 
It seemed to me ironic that the American 
Association should go to England and 
bulld a monument to Magna Carta at Runny- 
Mede the very year that the United States 
ngress is apparently planning to pass this 
80-called civil rights legislation which would 
destroy the right of trial by jury to a certain 
Class of accused. 

I wrote Mr. Rhyne accordingly expressing 
My feelings in the matter and enclose a copy 
ot my letter to Mr. Rhyne to you. I also 
wrote to Mr. David F. Maxwell, president of 
the American Bar Association sending him a 
Copy of my letter to Mr. Rhyne. 

It occurred to me that you and other Mem- 

Ts of Congress that are members of the 
American Bar Association might see fit like- 
Wise to voice their protest to the American 
Bar Association erecting this monument to 
Magna Carta while at the same time remain- 
ing silent while the United States Congress 
Prepares to violate one of the fundamental 
tenets of this same Magna Carta. 

Anyway, I am sending a copy of my letter 
to you for such action as you might see fit 
to take. 

I read your address as published In the 
New Orleans Times Picayune yesterday on 
this same question. I think it is fine. 

With all good wishes, as always, 

Cordially yours, 
J. Y. SANDERS, Jr. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. J. Y. SANDERS, Jr., 
- Baton Rouge, La. 

Dran Mr. Sanpers: In view of my member- 
ship on the House Committee on the Judi- 
Ciary, which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of handling civil-rights legislation, our 
mutual friend, Senator ELLENDER, sent me a 
copy of your letter to him dated March 26. 

The local and State bar associations 
throughout the country and the American 
Bar Association in particular are usually 
Sources of valuable and constructive infor- 
mation to our committee on general legis- 
lation, and you would be surprised how often 
We hear from them on a wide range of bills 
affecting our fundamental judicial and con- 
stitutlonal processes. 

I have not received a single letter from the 
American Bar Association, however, on pend- 
ing civil-rights legislation, and I heartily 
agree with you that it is tronic that the voice 
of the association has not been raised, in 
light of the fact that the bill as reported by 
a majority of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary contains deliberately planned de- 
Vices to deny the right of trial by jury in all 
contempt proceedings that will inevitably 
arise under the proposed legislation; to by- 
Pass State laws, State remedies, State courts, 
State Judges, and State agencies, and to con- 
centrate practically unrestrained powers in 
the Federal Government. I should point out 
that the amendments offered before the full 
committee to remove these provisions were 
defeated by the close vote of 17 to 15, and 
that, in fact, the use of proxy votes overcame 
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the majority present and voting in favor of 
the amendments. Similar amendments will, 
of course, be offered on the floor of the House. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you a 
copy of the report on the so-called civil- 
rights legislation, H. R. 6127. I call your 
particular attention to the closing para- 
graphs in the additional minority views, 
which I played a part in preparing: 

“Only by bringing together the various 
parts of the bill under consideration can 
we realize the dangers involved and the 
deadly threats to constitutional liberties. 

“For example, part II would create a Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of Jus- 
tice, headed by an additional Assistant At- 
tornty General and manned with an unlim- 
ited number of lawyers. The creation of a 
new division might in itself appear harm- 
less, but—make no mistake about it—the 
lawyers in that division will displace local 
United States attorneys in the prosecution 
of all actions authorized to be filed. It can 
be expected, therefore, that United States 
attorneys who are famillar with local laws 
and customs will be relegated to the back- 
ground and the cases will be presented by 
strange lawyers from Washington headquar- 
ters. 

“Parts III and IV of the bill provide a 
device to bypass State laws, State remedies, 
State courts, State judges, and State agen- 
cies. Here is the second step deliberately 
planned to strike down States rights. 
Finally, under the calculated scheme of the 
bill all actions instituted would be filed in 
the name of or on behalf of the United 
States and tried before the Federal courts 
and in the enforcement of Federal court 
orders and decrees through contempt pro- 
ceedings the defendants would be deprived 
of trial by jury. 

“When we bring these provisions which 
appear here and there in the bill in close 
context, we see the totality of the powers 
vested in the Central Government wrapped 
up in one package: Unlimited grant of power 
to Federal authorities, abandonment of the 
concept of State's sovereignty, and eradica- 
tion of trial by jury. 

“Armed with the powers that this bill 
would expressly confer, a political- minded 
Attorney General, in combination with an 
unreasonable Federal district judge, could 
terrorize the people in any community. No 
Attorney General should ever seek such pow- 
ers and Congress ought never to grant them,” 


It is my considered judgment that rather 
than protecting so-called civil rights this 
legislation would promote grievous civil 
wrongs, and I think the American Bar Asso- 
ciation should take a position one way or 
another at least on these fundamental con- 
stitutional questions as they so frequently 
do on other legislation of comparatively 
minor import. 

With best wishes and kindest personal re- 
gards, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, z 
EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
Member of Congress. 


The Passing of Paul P. Biely, Outstanding 
Musician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
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Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of April 3, 1957, commenting on 
the passing of Mr. Paul P. Biely, of 
Swoyersville, Pa., who had a long and 
exceptional career in the field of music: 

Organist of Holy Trinity Church at Swoy- 
ersville for 39 years of a music career that 
spanned a haif century, John P. Biely was 
not only a highly respected citizen, but a 
beloved figure in the West Side borough. 

A man of exceptional talent, he brought 
beauty, inspiration, and comfort into the 
lives of many as he presided at his organ 


during regular Sunday services and on such 


Special occasions as weddings and funerals. 
His fidelity to duty was as stimulating as 
the music he played. In his person, artistry 
and devotion were combined with happy 
results. ‘ 

Like so many products of the old country, 
Mr. Biely found in this community an outlet 
for the genius with which he was endowed. 
Here he was in friendly surroundings, with 
audiences that repeatedly demonstrated their 
appreciation of his skill and service, 

Men like Mr. Biely give to life a flavor that 
otherwise would be lacking. It truly can 
be sald that Wyoming Valley is a better place 
because this maker of music passed through 
on the journey from the cradle to the grave. 


Conditions in the Henryetta Coalfield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert the following resolution 
passed by the members of Local 3061 and 
Local 2442 of the United Mine Workers 
of America, District 21. This resolution 
was passed in connection with the very 
serious condition of the coal industry in 
Oklahoma. This is a matter on which the 
Special Subcommittee on Coal Research 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs expects to submit a full 
report in the next few weeks, and a mat- 
ter on which early congressional action 
is urgently needed. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the members of Local 3061 and 
Local 2442 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 21, are faced with what is 
probably the most serious economic condi- 
tion the Henryetta coalfield has ever experi- 
enced, wherein the activities in coal produc- 
tion has dwindled from some 35 producing 
mines some few years back, to 1 remaining 
mine, and wherein the remaining miners who 
look to that mine for employment, are only 
able to work a very few days out of the year; 
and 

Whereas we have recently noted that the 
Congress of the United States has 
our plight, along with other areas in the 
coalfields, and have sent an investigating 
committee, headed by our own Congressman, 
Hon. ED EpmMonvson, to Henryetta, to see 
what the Federal Government can do to 
assist us. We believe that the time has 
come for united action of our members, 
through our district and national officers, to 
follow up the results of this investigation, 
to the end that something be done to give us 
an opportunity to work and earn our living; 
and 
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Whereas there has recently been reorgan- 
ized within the Henryette area, an organiza- 
tion known as the Henryetta Coal Research 
Foundation, which organization is dedicated 
to improve the economic circumstances of 
a depressed industry and to help all of the 
miners dependent on coal mining for their 
living. We believe this organization should 
receive our wholehearted support, and we 
do not overlook at this time our good State 
senators and representatives, who have re- 
cently authored a resolution, through the 
house and senate of our State legislature, 
asking the Federal Government to come to 
the aid of a dying coal industry within the 
State of Oklahoma: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That our district president, 
Brother Dave Fowler, who so ably represented 
us in his testimony before the Edmondson 
investigating committee hearings, held in 
Henryetta on March 9, be encouraged to 
bring our problem to the attention of our 
national president, Brother John L, Lewis, 
so that he may be properly advised of our 
situation, and be able to use his good and 
effective efforts to assist us in our time of 
great need and that we may have his help 
and guidance; be it further 
Resolved, That the brothers of Local 3061 
and Local 2442 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 21, go on record now as 
pledging their support to the Federal and 
State legislators, the Henryetta Coal Re- 
search Foundation, and all other groups or 
individuals who- are trying to help our 
cause, and that we will do all within our 
power to cooperate with their efforts, and 
merit their aid and assistance. 
BURKE B. PERRY, 
President, Local Union 3061, UMWA. 
JAMES BELL, 
President, Local Union 2442, UMWA. 
JOHN VANMETER, 
Secretary, 3061. 
W. M. SMITH, 
Secretary, 2442. 


The Suez Canal Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, the Minne- 
apolis Tribune recently published a let- 
ter written by Mr. and Mrs. Ronald C. 
McLaughlin, 9400 Cedar Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., expressing their deep con- 
victions on the Suez Canal situation, 
world peace, and order. I think the 
Members of Congress and readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record will find it in- 
teresting. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, T 
ask permission to have the letter inserted 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 3, 1957. 
Hon. Roy Wier, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wier: Yesterday the Minneapolis 
Tribune published my letter on the subject 
of Suez. Because this is a matter on which 
my wife and I have deep convictions, as af- 
fecting our whole struggle toward world 
peace and order, we would like you to see 
this letter: 

“Your lead editorial on Saturday, March 23, 
proposed in our bargaining with President 
Nasser, of Ezypt, a greater emphasis on the 
“weapon” of bypassing the Suez Canal with 
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pipelines and supertankers. The logical as- 
sumption is, of course, that the threatened 
economic squeeze would bring Nasser to 
terms. 

“Inherent in this suggestion, however, is a 
tacit recognition of Egypt's claim that the 
Suez Canal, being solely within Egyptian ter- 
ritory, is also solely within Egypt’s sovereign 
authority to control or bargain as she sees fit. 

“I do not believe that we should aid and 
abet Egypt in this claim. I believe that the 
world has progressed too far to return to such 
a limited concept. Because it was man made 
does not detract from the fact that the Suez 
Canal has become as much a part of the com- 
merce of the world and the fabric of society 
as the Strait of Gibraltar or the South China 
Sea. 
should be as free to sail between Africa and 
Asia as between any other two continents. It 
should be our claim that, while Egypt is en- 
titled to the productivity of the Suez Canal 
to help feed and clothe her people, the right 
to grant or deny passage is not hers, but be- 
longs to mankind. 

“Perhaps it is for this very purpose that 
you would forge the aforementioned weapon. 
Yet I have doubts about the strategy. Under 
military pressure, President Nasser became 
desperate and blocked the canal for months. 
What reason is there to believe that economic 
pressure would make him any less desperate? 
We have the power, and perhaps the legal 
right, to contribute to an even lower stand- 
ard of living for Egypt's millions by drying up 
this source of revenue. We can even say to 
them, ‘It is not our fault, but that of your in- 
transigent President Nasser.’ Yet in the view 
of the Almighty and in the eyes of mankind, 
where is our moral right to such action? And 
what would be our gain? With every man 
who becomes desperate anywhere in the 
world the future security of America (of any 
nation) becomes ever so slightly more pre- 
carious. 

“What then is the alternative? I sug- 
gest the promulgation of a great principle— 
that the use of all international waterways 
should be controlled, not by nations, but 
by mankind. I suggest the establishment of 
some kind of International Waterways Au- 
thority, in or under the United Nations. It 
should have power to guarantee free passage 
to any vessel bent on peaceful purposes. 
It, with perhaps the review authority of the 
International Court of Justice, should have 
the right to determine what waterways are 
international, and hence under its jurisdic- 
tion. It should provide for the maintenance 
of manmade and/or man-maintained water- 
Ways, and determine a just distribution of 
the proceeds, with full consideration of the 
rights of the owner nations. 

“I doubt whether President Nasser could 
reject such a principle, provided it applied, 
as it must, to be a principle, to all alike: 
To Suez, to Panama, to Gibraltar, to Malacca, 
to the Dardanelles, and to Kattegat, to the 
Kiel, the Rhine, and the Danube, and the 
rest. 

“There may be some who would have mis- 
givings about the wisdom of relinquishing 
control of the Panama Canal, fearing that 
we might be losing too many American as- 
sets and rights. If we believe, as I do, that 
no nation is any longer sufficient unto itself, 
then we must measure assets in relation to 
how we are building world community. And 
as for rights, the very thought of bypassing 
the Suez Canal is an admission that we could 
be forced to relinquish the right of passage 
through any nationally controlled waterway. 
I believe it is high time we start living up 
to our responsibilities, as well as asserting 
our rights. Instead of feeding men's des- 
peration, we can start feeding their hopes. 
It is just possible that thereby we might 
create a world in which our own and our 
children’s lives and aspirations might fin 
fulfillment.” . 

Sincerely yours, 
RONALD C. MCLAUGHLIN, 


It should be our claim that mankind , 
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Indispensable Item in the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES-B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 4 issue of the Los 
Angeles Times. In view of my intro- 
duction of H. R. 6575, which proposes 
the repeal of the upper Colorado River 
project, I desire to give an opportunity 
to all the Members of this body to read 
this editorial by Mr. Raymond Moley: 

INDISPENSABLE ITEM IN THE BUDGET 
(By Raymond Moley) 

In the President's sharp criticism of the 
efforts of Congress to cut his budget, he 
seemed to say that programs once established 
are untouchable, 

This ignores the fact that under his admin- 
istration a number of commissions and com- 
mittees have been appointed to review such 
programs, The most notable of these was 
the second Hoover Commission, which sub- 
mitted its report in June 1955. 

A major item in that report was its analy- 
sis and recommendations concerning water 
resources and power. The engineer who was 
employed by the Hoover task force on that 
subject was Charles D. Curran. Last month, 
in a comprehensive review of the Federal 
programs on water resources, Curran pointed 
out that after 19 months not a single recom- 
mendation of the Commission or the task 
force in the field had been adopted, either 
by the administration or by Congress. 

Meanwhile, the President's own Cabinet 
advisory committee on water resources pol- 
icy, established for the express purpose of re- 
viewing the recommendations of the Hoover 
report, has made several very constructive 
recommendations. That committee, too, 
has been ignored. 

Are we still to regard as fatuous all those 
who suggest that occasionally the adminis- 
tration should stop, look, and listen? 

Even the specifications of some of the au- 
thorizations of programs have been ignored, 
and despite that, the President's budget calls 
for full steam ahead. 

Consider, for example, the gigantic upper 
Colorado River storage project which was 
jammed through last year by the White 
House. 

The bill that was passed was obviously a 
half-baked affair, because many of the items 
in the project had not been investigated. 
The bill provided that a thorough financial 
analysis should be made before work should 
start. No such analysis has been made, al- 
though the increased cost of interest and of 
materials obviously would now knock the 
roof off any past estimate. 

The largest single item in the upper Colo- 
rado project Is the proposed Gien Canyon 
Dam. The argument for this was that it is 
essential for the storage of water. However, 
the conditions in the Colorado River indi- 
cate quite clearly that storage capacity is not 
needed at all. It should be noted that the 
Glen Canyon Dam would be largely a dupli- 
cation of the Hoover Dam and reservoir 
downstream. But Lake Mead, the storage 
reservoir above Hoover Dam, is now about 
one-third full. In fact, it offers unused stor- 
age capacity for all time to come. And if 
Glen Canyon is built, Lake Mead will never 
have a full supply of water. 

There have always been engineering doubts 
about the Glen Canyon Dam project. For 
a long time the walls of the canyon were 
of questionable strength to hold a 700-foot 
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dam. Apparently the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion satisfied itself that it would be safe. 
t the present plans call for a dam of much 
massive proportions than the Hoover 
Dam, which raises serious question whether 
it could hold a full load of water. 
But the real purpose of the Glen Canyon 
was to be the development of hydro- 
electric power. This in turn, was to pro- 
Vide revenues with which to pay for several 
irrigation projects, The cost of irrigating the 
nd in question would be vastly more than 
the production of the land would justify. 
The cost of irrigating this land has been 
variously estimated, but the conservative 
Sure placed upon it by Curran is $1,500 per 
cre, 


Meanwhile, the valley of the Colorado is 
Producing enough uranium to provide ulti- 
Mately many times the amount of energy 
that is needed in the region. This suggests 
that Glen Canyon may be a $500 million 
Monument to the foibles and fallacies of 
Politics. 

But an “indispensable” item in the 1958 
budget is $25 million for construction on the 
Upper Colorado project. 


Coverage of Nixon Trip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following from the 
Washington, D. C., Evening Star of April 
4.1959: 

Coverace or NIXON TRIP—JOURNEY STAMPED 
AS UNITED STATES PROJECT, PRESS TRAVELED 
AT FmRE-SALE PRICE 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

The story of how the State Department 
Achieved full coverage for Vice President 
Nixon’s long African journey with special 
attention to the American Negro press has 
now begun to appear. Like so much else, it 
All boils down to the economic factor. 

What the Department did was to order 
the Journey, press included, stamped an in- 
tergovernmental agency project. It could 
then offer it via the tax-supported Military 
Air Service at fire-sale prices 
which were less than one-half the estimates 
furnished State by the commercial airlines. 

State helped out in other ways. It cut 
the per person cost by assigning six members 
of the United States Information Agency 
to the press plane and a departmental press 
Officer. This officer was in addition to Nixon's 
Personal press spokesman, Bill Henry, who 
took leave from his Los Angeles Times col- 
umn and radio work to make the trip. State 
allowed two Negro publishers to include their 
Wives at the bargain rate. 

In its own announcement that the trip 
would be by MATS, State asserted that no 
Commercial airline could enter part of the 
area Nrxon proposed to cover. This is flatly 
Contradicted by Trans World Airlines which 
Wanted to charter the press plane and gave 
-State estimates on it. 

In the end $2 passengers and at times 
34 occupied the press plane. For their 
18,000-mile, 22-day trip they have State's 
Promise that they will be billed not more 
than $1,000 each. 

The party included, besides Government 
employees, 9 Negroes accredited to Negro 
Publications and 17 reporters and photog- 
raphers from the press associations, major 
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broadcasting and news chains, and news 
magazines. 

This 17 was a typical national news story 
group, and most of them, if not all, would 
have made the trip without regard to cost. 
Indeed, Nrxon was a special news responsi- 
bility at the time because the President was 
alling with his cough and cold. 

In discussions of how the party was put 
together, the State Department officials who 
did the actual work differ. One says they 
had trouble up to the last minute getting 
people to go even at the cut rate. Another 
says the plané filled rapidly and had to be 
limited on a first-come, first-served basis. 

State denies it solicited the Negro press, 
insisting that the large proportion resulted 
from the fact that the Vice President would 
visit the newly created free Negro State of 
Ghana. Most of this group came from out of 
town, and State officials admit they did some 
long-distance telephoning to reach them. 

At the same time, no general word reached 
the press corps here or its prominent mem- 
bers that State had arranged such an attrac- 
tive travel bargair. For so long a journey 
the cost is an important factor for many 
correspondents who would otherwise be 
tempted. 

The Defense Department’s ready coopera- 
tion in the Nixon enterprise represents a re- 
versal of the rules laid down by Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson when he first took office. 
Neither MATS nor the services, he ordered, 


could take reporters overseas on routes cov- ~ 


ered by commercial airlines. 

The intergovernmental agency gimmick 
last got general attention a few years ago 
when the late Harold Talbott, then Secretary 
of the Air Force, put that imprimateur on a 
long journey by a moral rearmament group. 
It was, like the Nixon press, then enabled to 
travel MATS at greatly reduced cost. The 
fact became public, as most things do here, 
and Talbott was much criticized for special 
favoritism to one religious group. 8 

The political dividends to the Vice Presi- 
dent from the full coverage of his African 
trip, especially by the Negro press, are obvi- 
ous. Nixon expects to be the GOP candidate 
in 1960, and he has been for some time shoot- 
ing for the crucial minorities in the pivotal 
States where elections are won and lost. 

He has yet, however, as has the President, 
to make a similar handshaking tour of the 
American South where the Negro segregation 
issue is boiling. x 

Instead he met and charmed the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, hero of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., bus boycott, in Ghana, where King 
was an honored guest. King complained in 
advance of meeting the Vice President that 
he had repeatedly written him but had had 
no reply. Afterward King expressed himself 
as pleased with Nrxon’s attitudes. 

Members of Congress have long since 
ceased to be surprised by anything Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles chooses to do. 
They will put down State's helpful activities 
in the Nixon trip to just one more political 
act by an intensely political Secretary of 
State. 


New President of Wilkes-Barre Rotary 
Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
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News of April 3, 1957, commenting on the 
election of Donald E. Davis to be the 
next president of the Rotary Club of 
Wilkes-Barre: 

The new president of Wilkes-Barre Rotary 
Club, Donald E. Davis, who was formally 
elected yesterday and takes office in July, 
is one of Greater Wilkes-Barre's up and com- 
ing young businessmen. 

In the 14 years since his graduation from 
Lafayette, he has become a familiar figure 
for his civic activities as well as his execu- 
tive post with the R. A. Davis Coal Co. 

Willing and able, he has served his ap- 
prenticeship with the junior chamber of 
commerce and recently has been branching 
out into such important spheres as the 
United Fund and the YMCA. His church, 
Shavertown Methodist, has paid’ him the 
compliment of electing him a trustee and 
member of the official board. 

It is reassuring to see the generation Mr. 
Davis represents take on added responsibility 
in the community. The presidency of Rotary 
is impressive recognition, 


Soviet Submarine Fleet Is Watched 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, In- 
ternational News Service on March 23 
carried an article which should hold 
keen interest to all of us concerned with 
our military security. Accordingly, I 
should like to insert in the Recor this 
news story as it appeared in the Daily 
Oklahoman for Friday, March 29, 1957: 

SOVIET SUBMARINE FLEET Is WATCHED 


Paris, March 28.—NATO military leaders 
consider the Soviet submarine fleet more 
ominous than any other single aspect of the 
massive Russian buildup of arms, 

Gen. Lauris Norstad’s European Command 
headquarters estimates that the Soviets 
already have 500 submarines in commission 
and are building more at a rapid rate, 

In addition, the Soviets now are t 
out mother ships that could enable the sub- 
marines to stay out in the open seas for in- 
definite periods by resupplying them far from 
home ports, 

The big question in the minds of SHAPE 
leaders is, Why does Russia or any other 
nation need so many submarines, if it is de- 
voting its main effort toward defense? The 
submarine is primarily an offensive, not 
defensive, weapon. 

An important SHAPE officer said he hopes 
the western diplomats now talking about 
disarmament with the Russians in London 
will ask some pertinent questions about the 
submarines. He said: 

“I hope the Russians are asked a whole 
series of questions, Three that I would sug- 
gest are: 

“1. Why do you need 500 submarines? 

2. Why are you still building more at a 
rapid rate? 

“3. What do you intend to do with them?“ 

He said he thought the questions urgent 
because, “to my mind, the submarine situa- 
tion is the most frightening aspect of the 
overall problem.” 

The free-world alliance which spans both 
the Atlantic and Pacific is vulnerable to ter- 
ribly damaging blows on the open seas, while 
Russia, China, and the Communist satellites 
are cozy inside the great Eurasian heartland, 
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Vice Adm. Charles R. Brown, of the United 
States Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, em- 
phasized the threat of the Soviet submarine 
fieet to the free world when he said: 

At the lifelines of the Atlantic are cut, 
it is not a question of how long the Sixth 
Fleet can stay in the Mediterranean; it is a 
question of how long this oceanic confedera- 
tion we call the free world can survive.“ 

He also pointed out that Germany started 
World War II with 57 submarines, far less 
than the Soviets have today, and almost 
knocked us out, 


Separate but Equa] School Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a decision setting 
aside many prior decisions and declared, 
in effect, that the States no longer would 
be permitted, as guaranteed to them un- 
der the Constitution, to conduct their 
own internal affairs, They outlawed the 
separate but equal school doctrine. 
This decision has done much to cause 
strife, animosities, and disrupt racial re- 
lations throughout the Southland and 
indeed in many other sections of our 
Nation. 

In an endeavor to acquaint the people 
with what was happening to them and 
to bring forcefully home to the people 
the fact that the Federal judiciary was 
usurping powers and authority never del- 
egated or conferred upon them by the 
people or the States, there was formed 
in Virginia an association known as the 
Defenders of State Sovereignty and In- 
dividual Liberties. The association was 
created to defend the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States in the 
spirit in which it was written and to 
protect the rights of the several States 
from the encroaching powers of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This organization was chartered in 
Virginia on October 26, 1954. In form- 
ing this organization, a statement of pur- 
pose was adopted, which reads: 

We believe— 

That the Constitution establishing a Re- 
public of the several States of America gave 
certain enumerated powers to the Federal 
Government and expressly reserved the re- 
mainder of the powers to the several States; 

That the clauses delegating authority to 
the Federal Government should be strictly 
construed, and always against the extension 
of Federal powers, and in favor of the States 
which compose this Union; 

That each State can best protect the rights 
and provide for the well-being of the citizens 
within its jurisdiction; 

That government of one or several of the 
individual States by the whole is contra 
to the letter and spirit of the Constitution 
of the United States of America; 

That private enterprise by free individuals 
is the cornerstone of our Republic; 

That concentration of power is one of the 


greatest internal dangers facing this Nation 
today; 
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That the powers and authority of the Fed- 
eral Government should be strictly separated, 
and that domestic legislation by decree, ju- 
dicial decision, treaty, executive flat, or ad- 
ministrative order is foreign to the Consti- 
tution and an encroachment on the inalien- 
able powers and authority of the several 
States and the Congress of the United States 
of America; 

That attempts to change the lawful man- 
ner, mores, and traditions of any State of 
these United States of America by any branch 
of the Federal Governemnt is an infringe- 
ment of the sovereignty of the States com- 
posing this Union; 

That the right to determine segregation 
of the races is a power reserved to the States; 

That those citizens, composing this Nation, 
who believe in the principles cited above, are 
duty bound in gocd conscience to employ 
every lawful means to defend and perpetuate 
them, to the end that this Republic may con- 
tinue and prosper. 


Tt is one thing to have a statement of 
purpose and another to follow it. In 
the intervening almost 3 years, this or- 
ganization has not deviated’ from its 
statement of principles, Its program has 
not pitted race against race, nor has 
there been any action by its officers or its 
members to antagonize other races. 
Racial integration of public schools has 
been the burning issue The Defenders 
of State Sovereignty maintains that 
“the right to determine segregation of 
races is a power reserved to the States.” 

The purpose nor the record of this or- 
ganization have not deviated from the 
desire, intent, and determination to work 
for the advancement of all people. No- 
where have we read or in public ad- 
dresses by members of this organization 
have we heard inflammatory remarks 
about any race. On the contrary, speak- 
ers have been kind in remarks about 
other races, and urged them to cooperate 
with the defenders’ program to save the 
Republic, by defending the sovereignty 
of the States and the liberties of the 
individuals, 

On March 22 and 23, 1957, the De- 
fenders, in a statewide convention at 
Richmond, Va., adopted a declaration of 
convictions. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I desire to include therewith 
a copy of the declaration of convictions 
as adopted at the aforesaid convention: 

DECLARATION OF CONVICTIONS 

The Defenders of State Sovereignty and 
Individual Liberties in convention assembled 
at Richmond, Va., this the 23d day of March 
deem it appropriate that we should declare 
and affirm our convictions, 

We first affirm our deep and abiding loy- 
alty and devotion: to our country and its 
institutions. We acknowledge the Consti- 
tution to be the bulwark of our liberties, 
every subject to the sovereign powers re- 
served by it to the States and to the people. 
We know that the liberties of all Americans 
of all races rests upon the Constitution and 
the division of powers ordained therein. We 
deem it the obligation of freemen to pre- 
serve the powers reserved under the Con- 
stitution to the States and to the people and 
to preserve the constitutional separation of 
the powers of government in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branchés separately. 

We believe that a policy which undertakes 
to force the association of one race with the 
other against the will of either, by court de- 
cree under threat of fine or imprisonment, 
is destructive of mutual good will and re- 
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spect, breeds resentment and animosities, 
and is injurious to the true interests of all 
the people. We believe that the molding of 
the minds and characters of our children is 
te sacred duty and the priceless natural 
right and obligation of parents. 

Freedom of decision with respect to these 
considerations touching as they do the most 
intimate relations of the people and the 
most cherished natural rights and duties of 
parenthood is absolutely essential to the 
maintenance, operation, management, and 
control of our, public schools. We conceive 
this freedom to be among the sacred rights 
retained by the people under the ninth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution. 

Among the reserved rights and powers of 
the States, guaranteed to the State of Vir- 
ginla under the 10th amendment, is the 
power to maintain racially separate public 
schools, We do not perceive that the exer- 
cise of this power has ever been prohibited 
to the States by any provision of the Federal 
Constitution. We believe that this power 
can be prohibited to the States only by the 
States themeelves. To concede the right of & 
Federal court to withdraw this power from 
the individual States is to concede that all 
the rights and powers of the States and of 
the people are enjoyed at the sufferance of 
the judiciary and that the guarantees of 
the liberties of the people are no longer 
fixed in the Constitution itself. Therefore, 
Federal courts having refused to recognize 
these most fundamental, intimate, and 
sacred rights and the profound necessity 
that they be respected, Virginia has been 
compelled to fix its course in defense of 
these rights of her people. We do most 
solemnly commend his Excellency Gov. 
Thomas B. Stanley and the members of 
the legislature of Virginia for their patriotic 
devotion to the liberties of their people and 
for the leadership they have given the people 
of Virginia in this crucial time. We pledge 
our support of the policy implicit in the 
measures adopted by the General Assembly 
of Virginia in its special session of 1956. 
We declare our conviction that these policies 
founded as they are upon that first. American 
tenet of liberty—that free men should not be 
taxed against their will and without their 
consent for a purpose to which they are 
deeply opposed—to be both sound and in the 
finest patriotic tradition of the Common- 
wealth, 

We do most solemnly commend our great 
senior Senator from Virginia, Harry FLOOD 
Byrrp, for his recent clarion call for all Vir- 
ginians to stand stanch and firm where 
Virginia has always stood in ages past in 
opposition to tyranny from whatever quarter 
it may come. We do likewise salute the 
entire Virginia delegation to the United 
States Congress and Senate, both Demo- 


‘cratic and Republican, for the stalwart fight 


which even now they wage against the 
vicious assault upon the liberties of all 
Americans being made in the United States 
Congress through the proposed pernicious 
force bills, sometimes called civil rights 
bills, now pending before that body. 

The threat to the liberties of our people 
is mortal. The course of Virginia has been 
set. The contest is for eternal values. We 
call upon all local legislative bodies of the 
counties and cities of Virginia in the sacred 
name of the liberties of our people to stand 
firm and united in support of the policy and 
the course which has been fixed for Virginia 
in this crucial hour. 

We likewise call upon all people of America 
everywhere to unite in this time of crisis” 
that we, in our day, may be worthy of our 
heritage and pass it on to future generations 
pure and unsullied. 

We believe in the absolute and utter neces- 
sity of preserving unimpaired for all Ameri- 
cans the priceless right of freedom of speech 
and peaceful assembly, the right of 8 
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Cused to be confronted by his accusers, to 
Presentment by grand jury and a trial by a 
Jury of his peers presided over by a fair and 
impartial judge. We decry the use by the 
Federal judiciary of coercion, intimidation 
and threats of punishment to be visited upon 
local school boards and officers unless they re- 
fuse to recognize the lawful authority of 
the Virginia Pupil Placement Board and 
Usurp and exercise pupil assignment powers 
Which have been denied to said school boards 
and local officers by the duly enacted laws of 
the State of Virginia. We direct thé attention 
Of the entire nation to the dangers inherent 
in the wholesale resort to injunctive and 
Summary contempt procedure designed to 
subvert and thwart the traditional consti- 
tutional and common-law methods of crim- 
inal procedure. 

These measures conceived and nurtured in 
the cynical greed of politicians for power, are 
directed against the people of the South, but 
they hold within themselves a deadly and 
Mortal threat to the most sacred and essen- 
tal constitutional safeguards to the liber- 
ties of all Americans of all generations. We 
appeal to Americans everywhere to arouse 
themselves from their lethargy and unite 
with us in the condemnation of these iniqui- 
tous measures. 

While the immediate issue in the great 
Contest that is presently being waged is 

ht into focus for Virginia and the 
People of the South in the unconstitutional 
usurpation of power exemplified in the 
School segregation decision by the United 
States Supreme Court and the threat of fine 
Or imprisonment of our school and State 
Officials, and through the denial of freedom 
Of speech and trial by jury by Federal in- 
Junctive decree, nonetheless we are deeply 
Convinced that the sinister attack upon the 
fundamental liberties of Americans and 
Upon the basic constitutional system itself, 
Manifests itself in many other facets of our 
American life. 

Therefore we do further declare: 

(1) It is essential that those responsible 
for the administration of our schools should 
be alert, that the fundamentals of a sound 

„education are taught to our Virginia chil- 
dren, including an understanding of the 
fundamental constitutional system under 
which we live, the blessings of liberty which 
it alone bestows, the part played by great 
Virginians of the past in the struggle for the 
pot aad and preservation of these lib- 
erties, 

(2) It is essential that the molding of the 
minds, characters, and spiritual lives of our 
children should remain under the control of 

ia parents. We do, therefore, urge 
Our representatives in the Congress and the 
United States Senate to oppose all legisla- 
tion designed directly or indirectly to repose 
Control of our educational system in the 
Federal Government. We specifically con- 
demn the wholesale expenditure of Federal 
funds in support of the public schools of 
Virginia, knowing full well that the accept- 
ance of such support requires the submis- 
slon of our schools progressively to iat 
and influences allen to our people. 

(3) We oppose any effort to weaken further 
the immigration laws of America and the 
further depletion of our economic resources 
in the continuation of so-called aid to for- 
eign nations. Loyalty and friendship in 
foreign affairs is controlled by self-interest 
and cannot be purchased however vast may 
be the outpouring of our tax revenue. 

(4) We recognize that the real source of 
Federal power and centralization rests in the 
control of the Federal Government of the 
income and economic resources of the Ameri- 
can people. We deplore the, continued and 
ever-increasing burden of Federal taxation, 
the return of such revenue to our people 
being always conditioned upon a further loss 
ot their liberties. We do, therefore, urge the 
People of America to demand the immediate 
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reduction in Federal expenditures with the 
resulting reduction of the ever-mounting 
Federal revenues exacted from our people. 

(5) We declare our unalterable opposition 
to the submission of any portion of the sov- 
ereignty of the United States of America to 
the control of the United Nations or the sub- 
mission of the domestic affairs of the States 
or the rights.of any citizens of the United 
States to the control to any extent or by 
any means to the United Nations or any of 
its agencies or to the authority of any foreign 
power, government, or agency whatsoever. 

Wherefore, since Virginia, as so often in 
the past, is again in this generation the bat- 
tleground upon which the struggle for the 
eternal liberties of America must be waged, 
let us not falter. Let us conduct ourselves 
with dignity, with self-restraint, without vio- 
lence and without hatred or ill will toward 
any man or group of men. But withal let 
us conduct ourselves as worthy heirs of those 
who have gone before, 


Alexander Wilson, American Legion 
Essay Contest Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK | 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 
Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, a young con- 


‘stituent of mine, Alexander Wilson, of 


Chillicothe, Ohio, an 11th grade student, 
has written a very commendable essay 
entitled “Patriotism in Modern America.” 

Alexander is one of the winners of this 
year’s American Legion essay contest. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include this essay in the 
Recorp and commend it to my col- 
leagues: A 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 

(By Alexander Wilson, of Chillicothe, Ohio) 


What are the thoughts that come to men’s 
minds as they consider patriotism? The nat- 
ural sentiments are love of country, love of 
government, and surely love of and thank- 
fulness for the freedom which Is theirs, 

Love of country denotes a strong character. 
If a man truly loves his country, he will pray 
and fight for its perpetuity with a holy fierce- 
ness that startles his oppressor. His country 
is something dear to him. He realizes that if 
he becomes lax and uninterested, he is doing 
his country s grave injustice, He is obligated 
to love and defend his country because the 
connection between his love for his country 
and its freedom are so closely related as to be 
almost dependent upon each other. He is de- 
pendent upon that freedom himself. Wheth- 
er he realizes it or not, he depends on his 
fellow Americans to love and defend their 
Nation. 

The patriotic man next considers his Gov- 
ernment. He r the importance of 
this strong functions unit—a unit which Is 
a vital part of his life. He takes time to 
study its great governing documents, the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. He familiarizes himself with its 
doctrines and foreign policies. By taking a 
keen interest, he does, in a certain sense, 
strengthen his Government. He is better 
able to defend his country, for he now un- 
derstands its vital principles. He selects 
carefully his candidates for public and na- 
tional offices, looking for traits of good lead- 
ership, honesty, and wisdom in each of his 
choices. In general, his Government is just 
as important to him as his family and 
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friends, since it is the institution which 
assures protection for his loved ones. 

Lastly, we come to freedom, the most im- 
portant inheritance which the patriot may 
possess. If love of country and Government 
are virtues, then freedom is a man’s best 
reward. His love of freedom is an instinct; 
no man wants to be dominated by a dictator, 
nor be forced to conform with the un- 
scrupulous desires of greedy men. Realiz- 
ing this, the patriot is determined to insure 
freedom for himself, his family, and his chil- 
dren's children. He accepts willingly and 
unquestioningly the perpetual fight for free- 
dom against aggression, not only in wartime 
but in time of peace, by living up to the 
principles which make freedom possible. If 
we consider freedom as a reward, it will only 
come to us after we have done something 
to earn it, be that fighting a war or living as 
a patriotic citizen. Such ts patriotism in 
modern America, 


Industrial Uses of Agricultural Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
the suggestion of Dr. John W. Headley, 
president of South Dakota State College, 
at Brookings, S. Dak., with his sugges- 
tions for achieving productive research 
toward increasing the industrial uses and 
purposes of agricultural products. Dr. 
Headley has a very worthwhile sugges- 
tion and I feel it merits your careful con- 
sideration. His statement follows: 

To accomplish the purpose stated by the 
Commission on Increased Industrial Uses of 
Agricultural Products, expanded research, 
experimental, and developmental programs 
are needed. The objective must be to expand 
markets for farm products by increased uses 
of present production, or by creation of new 
products from which farmers can obtain in- 
come. How to obtain a relatively stable farm 
enterprise is a problem that has persisted in 
one form or another since colonial days. 
Means are being sought to place the farm en- 
terprise on an equal footing with industrial 
and business activities. It appears natural 
to promote research, experimental, and de- 
velopmental activities to solve a problem. It 
is customary to look to the scientific and spe- 
cialized manpower to help provide answers 
to problems. Before advocating a special and 
separate program to meet the current situa- 
tion, the availability of trained personnel 
should be considered. 

The work of the Nation is being handi- 
capped and retarded now by a shortage of 
scientific and specialized manpower. The 
shortage exists for people to serve in gov- 
ernment, in industry, and in private and 
public education. The Commission faces two 
choices: (1) Attract into research, experi- 
mental, and developmental activities large 
numbers of scientists to engage in a new pro- 
gram, or (2) institute a plan that would uti- 
lize existing available manpower to the max- 
imum. The first choice would eliminate or 
severely reduce much of the research and 
education now in process. An attractive new 
and separate program could aggravate the 
present shortage of manpower to the extent 
that research activities and educational func- 
tions would have to be abandoned or reduced 
to the point of very low return and service. 
Colleges and universities could not continue 
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at their present level. The second choice, if 
adopted, would give recognition to the cru- 
cial scientific manpower shortage. It could 
recognize the strengths now inherent in the 
present system of research and education and 
prevent abandonment or reduction of their 
services. A program could be developed that 
would serve as an incentive to greater num- 
bers of people to enter careers in research and 
education, It is apparent that the numbers 
of young people prepared for research, ad- 
ministration, and teaching should be in- 
creased. No shortcut to increase availability 
of high quality personnel is known. Prepa- 
ration Is a long and exacting process. The 
immediate need for action on farm problems 
should not be allowed to destroy the system 
of education and research at its base, the col- 
lege and university campus. 

Various commodity groups have attempted 
to solve their surplus problems by encourag- 
ing increased uses for their particular com- 
modities. Since the capacity of the indi- 
vidual to consume food is limited, the re- 
sults haye most often been detrimental to the 
demand for some other food commodity. 
When more of one commodity is consumed, 
the tendency is to use less of another, cre- 
ating another surplus. Low income con- 
sumers could use more of some products if 
purchasing power were available. Even this 
source for increased consumption has its 
limits and could not offer a permanent solu- 
tion to the farm surplus problem. 

Because of the gravity of the farm situation 
and the importance of agriculture to the 
American economy, a nationwide approach 
to the problems is warranted. The shortage 
of scientific manpower would prove un- 
doubtedly to be a limiting factor In the suc- 
cess of any new program. A system should 
be devised that would expand the activities 
of qualified workers over their present level 
of production and encourage large numbers 
to remain in their present occupations. One 
way to accomplish this end would be to 
stimulate additional work by the adoption of 
a recognition and monetary award system 
to employed workers. Some persons who have 
been retired might be attracted into such a 
program. This could be a “crash” program 
of research and development. It could be 
instituted without severely disturbing the 
existing necessary functions of research and 
education in colleges and universities, 

Incentives to more pointed and greater 
effort are common. The American profes- 
sional worker responds to a stimulus of this 
kind. Hope for reward through special 
recognition and monetary inducements are 
usually productive of greater effort and ac- 
ceptable results. Some might consider ac- 
ceptance of an incentive system as unbecom- 
ing to a professional employee. Actually, 
few ever work so hard that they could not 
increase their efforts under appropriate stim- 
ulation. Few ever reach their capacities for 
creative effort until they are faced with an 
impelling reason for doing so. This coun- 
try has seldom engaged in programs of re- 
search which have been carried at a level 
that utilized the full potential of scientists. 
An incentive system, properly conceived, 
might accomplish that objective. 

Simply because too much wheat and too 
much corn are grown are not reasons for be- 
Jieving that this is necessary. Finding new 
sources of income for farmers to substitute 
for these commodities is worth trying. 
Products exist, and others might be created 
through research, that could serve as sub- 
stantial contributors to farm income. New 
uses for depressing byproducts of production 
can be discovered. This reasoning could be 
applied to all products now in surplus. 
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The program proposal below is based on 
Tecognition of an existing and continuing 
future shortage of personnel for scientific 
pursuits. The steps can be worked out and 
varied for differing situations. An outline 
of the proposal follows: 

1. Organize a nationwide research program 
around the existing land-grant college ex- 
periment station framework. Land-grant 
colleges could serve as area centers to in- 
stitute research programs in which profes- 
sional staff. graduate students, retired work- 
ers, and the facilities of the institution would 
be used. Further, the land-grant college 
would be charged with the responsibility for 
stimulating programs of research and de- 
velopment among businesses, industries, and 
competent individuals living within the area. 

(c) Grants could be made to these insti- 
tutions for the special activities that promise 
to provide solutions. The grants could 
include provisions for equipment, incentive 
pay, recognition awards, and employment of 
personnel. 

(b) Provision could be made to obtain co- 
ordination among the experiment stations. 
Teams of workers for specific problems could 
be established in this manner. 

2. Initiate a special incentive system that 
would be applied nationwide. This could 
include special recognitions and substantial 
monetary rewards, in addition to regular sal- 
aries, to successful and deserving workers at 
all levels. The intent would be to encourage 
special concentrated effort. 

3. The administration of such a program 
could be worked out with special adapta- 
tions for the emergency nature of the pro- 
gram as an adjunct to the present experi- 
ment-station program at both the State and 
National levels. Considerable flexibility 
should be provided, and even encouraged, 
to make the most of all resources. 

4. The engineering staffs and the engineer- 
ing experiment stations could be integrated 
into the broad program of research and de- 
velopment proposed above. These would be 
added resources to the present agricultural 
experiment station activities. 

5. Industrial firms with competent per- 
sonnel in each State area could be drawn 
into the setup. 

6. Some additional special personnel for 
supervision, development, and administra- 
tion would be required, but the numbers 
would be fewer than demanded by a sepa- 
rate new organization, since some existing 
personnel would serve in more’ than one 
capacity. 

7. The program could be established on 
an experimental basis for a limited period. 
The amount of money required would be 
relatively small compared to the amounts 
now expended in futile efforts to solve the 
problems of agriculture. 

It must be remembered that experiment 
stations have never had enough money to 
realize their full potential. A program such 
as one described above should promise re- 
sults. This would alleviate the dangers of 
loss to basic research and education, almost 
certain to occur with a special, separate 
agency, Coordination of the efforts of every- 
one interested should result in efficiency of 
operation and utilization of both human and 
physical resources. 

The problem of how to stabilize the agri- 
cultural industry at a level that will make 
farming profitable in relation to the total 
economy is considered one of the most im- 
portant problems of our time. We believe 
that an attack organized in the manner pro- 
posed above is g. We would be 
pleased to supply additional detail describ- 
ing proposed operations. 


April 5 
Tax Relief to Small-Business Enterprises 
Seems Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Link Manufac- 
turing Co., of Fargo, N. Dak., that, to 
me, sets forth a case where relief in taxes 
to small-business enterprises will do 
more than can be done in any other way 
to resuscitate the life of small independ- 
ent concerns, not only in North Dakota, 
but all over the country. 

Here follows. the letter: 

Link MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 
Fargo, N. Dak., March 27, 1957. 
Congressman USHER BURDICK, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: We feel obliged to write 
you on our considerable concern with respect 
to two features of legislation on which we 
would like to express our views. 

We operate a small manufacturing busi- 
ness dealing exclusively in products for grain 
handling purchased by the farmers of the 
United States and some foreign countries. 
The continuing spiral of increasing prices 
for those materials necessary to our opera- 
tion and the subsequent decreasing of the 
revenue of those who buy our products has 
become a serious problem. We are obliged 
to advance prices from time to time with 
increasing freight rates and raw material 
costs, most of which is created by the de- 
mands of organized labor for a continuing 
increase for their share of the gross national 
product. With each increase demanded, we 
find a resistance developing within our trade. 

It would appear to us that there is no 
attempt being made in the major industries 
nor in Government to create efficiencies and 
institute economies by which this price 
spiral can be stopped. 

We, therefore, present to you our feeling 
and express the hope that you will lend every 
consideration to the implementation of leg- 
islation that can in some manner bring into 
being a greater stability and a reduction in 
the continuing spiral of raw material in- 
creases. To this end we are gravely con- 
cerned over the expenditures of the Federal 
Government. We will not need to recite 
the myriad incidences of governmental in- 
cursion into more and more control and ac- 
tivity that is more properly the field of local 
government. We are not prepared to take 
your time to recite any personal observations 
of governmental efficiency and economy. We 
do feel that if economy is to be started un- 
der a budget system that those in Congress 
could very well demand an overall minimum 
reduction in the expenditures of every de- 
partment of 5 percent with reduction in 
many far greater than this demanded mini- 
mum, It is time that public-spending bodies 
were made conscious of the need for greater 
economy and reduced distribution of public 
money. 

As our business is dependent on the pur- 
chasing power of the farm trade, and the va- 
garies of agricultural revenue, we have never 
been sufficiently strong to demand prices al- 
lowing us to create reserves to do many of 
the things peas we would like to do by which 
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We could serve agriculture better. We need 
new plant facilities, but every dollar of profit 
t we are able to create is taxed so heavily 
that it takes the net profit each year to care 
for the inflated value of the inventory that 
We must carry. We fee! that Congress has, 
Tor Many years, made a pronouncement of its 
desire to help small business, but very little 
efective legislation seems to be forthcoming. 
The large businesses which have been es- 
tablished in this country were mostly built 
in the days before the excessive taxation that 
is now effective. They were able to accumu- 
late reserves permitting expansion and devel- 
opment that is not possible for a small busi- 
Ness today. In other words, the rules have 
been changed, and we who aspire and have 
Products to serve agriculture must spend a 
lifetime in building sufficient to consider the 
expansion that we should be allowed to have 
during the more active days of our life. 

We advocate, through you, that if the tax- 
ation base was changed for all business so 
that the first $10,000 of profit would be non- 
taxable, and the next $15,000 taxable at 10 
Percent, and the next $25,000 taxable at the, 
Say, 32 percent, that the same revenue as 
now obtained from business profits would 
result, but it would give a tremendous lift of 
energy to small business. Under such a plan 
there would be no distinction between small 
and large business as to taxation, as large 
business would obtain the same benefits in 
the first brackets as would small business. 
We think that such legislation would 
Strengthen the industrial structure of this 
Nation and reduce difficulties and problems 
that now plague smaller business institu- 
tions. 

There might, of course, be some restrictions 
as to a minimum of invested capital of, say, 
$50,000, to classify for such taxation exemp- 
tions, The details we would not propose to 
advise, but the general principle of allowing 
Small business a little more space in which 
to operate for greater security and expansion 
Would, we feel, do more to stabilize the econ- 
Omy than any other factor a government 
might legislate. 

We cannot express to you too emphatically 
Our dissatisfaction with the excessive budg- 
et now before Congress and the lack of any 
Concrete substantial consideration to the 
stringent and serious difficulties faced in con- 
bin re operation by small-business enter- 


We present these thoughts to you and trust 
that you will give some consideration to them 
in the disposition of decisions that may later 
be yours to make. 

Yours very truly, 
C. H. PUCKERING, 
President. 


Federal-Aid Payments and Internal- 
Revenue Collections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr, Speaker, under per- 
Mission to extend my remarks, I place 
in the Recorp a tabulation of Federal- 
aid payments and internal-revenue col- 
lections for the fiscal year 1956. The 
Percentage relationship between the two 
Columns, State by State, may throw light 
on reasons behind some of the votes cast 

_in the rollcalls relating to H. R. 6287 on 
Thursday, April 4. 4 
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FEDERAL-AID PAYMENTS ABOVE $5 BILLION 
4 Mark 

The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury discloses that during fiscal year 
1956 Federal grants to State and local ynits 
under 54 programs totaled $3.46 billion. An 
additional $1.69 billion went for Federal-aid 
payments under 41 programs to individuals, 
Institutions, etc., within the States. 

Large as these payments total, they con- 
stitute only a small percentage of the huge 
amounts of internal-revenue collections in 
most States. Here is a comparison, broken 
down by States, for fiscal year 1956, in mil- 
lions of dollars: 


Aid pay- Internal 
monts revenue 
collections 
eme. A E $43 $185 
Callfornts__ * 432 6, 008 
COM n o <a a wns 80 782 
Connecticut 47 1,290 
Joeluware_.. 12 838 
Florida... 111 891 
daho. * 120 
Illinois. 213 8, 098 
Indians 88 1, 675 
Jowa... Rs 572 
Kansas 7 520 
Kentucky 100 1, 440 
OE ae —— Re 31 180 
a EATE MENS 60 1, 850 
Sed 136 1,973 
Miehlgun ....-. -..-..---.. 157 7,156 
Minnesota.. 102 1.151 
Missouri 175 1,818 
Nebraska. 56 423 
New Ham 19 136 
New Jersey. RA 2,191 
New Vork u9 14, 316 
North Carolina... 126 1, 683 
North Dakota......~...--.-.-- 33 69 
170 4,750 
128 703 
71 49x 
231 5 404 
36 79 
116 66 
201 2, 407 
“4 174 
17 73 
88 1,182 
* 9 
63 312 
90 1, 350 
32 59 


The Hoover Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. POLK, Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granted, I insert in 
the Recorp a resolution I received from 
Mr, Albert G. Schmerge, president of the 
Owensville Kiwanis Club, of Owensville, 
Ohio, in support of the Hoover Report. 

I commend this resolution to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle: 

RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF THE HOOVER 

REPORT 

Whereas the Owensville Kiwanis Club be- 
lieves it to be the civic duty of all citizens 
and organizations like this to take an active 
interest in the conduct of government and 
to make known their views on matters of 
government to responsible officials so their 
representative government may more truly 
represent them; and 

Whereas having heard the reports of the 
bipartisan second Commission on Organiza- 
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tion of the Executive Branch (the Hoover 
Commission reports) discussed, we do feel 
that these reports offer a blueprint for reduc- 
ing the cost of our Federal Government with- 
out impairing its necessary functions and 
services and strengthening the basic struc- 
ture of our way of life and preserving its 
benefits for future generations; and 7 

Whereas, with bipartisan support, action 
has already been taken on some of the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission by the ad- 
ministration and the Congress, but many 
of the most important recommendations still 
await action: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Owensville Kiwanis. 
Club commends the Administration and the 
Congress for the action already taken on the 
Hoover Report; and be it 

Resolved, That we urge them to continue 
and accelerate, on a bipartisan basis, atten- 
tion to the recommendations still awaiting 
action; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States; 
United States Senators JoHN W. Bricker and 
Prank J. LauscHe, Congressman James G. 
Polk; the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report (777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.); and members of the press 
serving this area; and, be it further 

Resolved, That Congressman PoLK be re- 
quested to call the attention of his colleagues 
in Congress to this resolution by inserting 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and that 
editors of the press in this area be asked to 
call it to the attention of our fellow citizens 
through the pages of their newspapers. 

Passed this Ist day of April 1957 at Owens- 
ville, Ohio. 

ALBERT G. SCHMERGE, 
President, 
Tom M. Davis, 
Secretary. 


More Aid, Not Less, Is to Our Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal dated March 10, 1957, on our foreign- 
aid problem. 

The editorial follows: 3 
More Ar, Nor Less, Is TO OUR INTEREST— 

Bur WE NEED a BóLD New Procram To Give 

Our Economic ASSISTANCE ITS FULL EFFECT 

HERE AND ABROAD 

We have been deluged of late with reports 
on foreign aid by committees of competent 
and respected men. There was one author- 
ized by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, one by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, and a third by a committee ap- 
pointed directly by President Eisenhower and 
headed by steel magnate Benjamin Fairless 
and labor magnate John L. Lewis. 

All ToS considered the state of the world 
and of the United States Treasury. All have 
arrived at the same conclusion that this 
country must continue a program of foreign 
aid for an indefinite number of years. 

All have shared a quality this newspaper 
deplores—a tone of apology and defense in 
talking of future spending abroad. Not one 
has hit the dynamic note of a program that 
would stimulate the American economy and 
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strengthen the American position in the cold 
war that sweeps the world. 

The trouble is that foreign aid has become 
the favorite target of the political budget 
cutters. They gaze upon it with beady eyes, 
not because it has failed, but because it is not 
supported by a large group of people who 
benefit directly from its bounty and who also 
vote in American elections. Any program 
in our domestic budget has such determined 
and vocal friends, Not so foreign aid, despite 
what it has meant to American farmers and 
manufacturers since the war. 


A BLUEPRINT AVAILABLE 


The United States Chamber of Commerce 
made a recent survey of businessmen's at- 
titudes on foreign ald. Not surprisingly, a 
large majority of them thought it ought to 
be cut. But when asked to guess the present 
cost of the program, about three-fourths of 
them chose much too high a figure. The 
favorite guess was $10 billion a year. That 
is twice the actual amount for military and 
economic aid. 

This paper believes the United States 
should spend somewhat more money for 
foreign economic aid in the next few years, 
not less, But we believe it should only be 
spent according to a new and bold pattern. 
There is too much waste in the present 
grudging, frittering, year-by-year spending 
into which we have fallen since the end of 
the Marshall plan. 

What we need is an entirely new Marshall 
plan, designated for the conditions of today, 
not of 1947. 

A blueprint of such a program is to be 
found in a little book by two professors at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Max F. Millikan and W. W. Rostow. It is 
called A — Key to an Effective 
Foreign Policy, and Harper publishes it. It 
should be required reading for anybody who 
wants to think or talk intelligently about 
foreign aid. 

Millikan and Rostow go on the sound as- 
sumption that the underdeveloped areas of 
the world are going to be developed in the 
next decade or two, by some agency and in 
some direction. We are in the midst of a 
revolution of rising expectation. The only 
question is whether these countries, mainly 
in Asia and Africa, will develop along lines 
hostile to the West and Western tradition. 
Such a result would present our country 
with a very grave set of problems. More than 
half of the world's people, and a heavy pro- 
portion of its strategic materials, lie in this 
area, 

They state the simple truth that “the 
goals, aspirations, and values of the Ameri- 
can people are in large part the same as those 
of people in other countries. Our ultimate 
national interest is a world made up of free 
democratic societies. 


A STRICTLY NEGATIVE APPROACH 


We have never succeeded in getting this 
thought across to millions of the uncom- 
mitted peoples. One reason is that we have 
talked almost exclusively in terms of com- 
batting communism. This approach has two 
big faults, especially in Asia and Africa. One 
is that it is purely negative, a crusade against 
something rather than for something. The 
other is that people who live on the thin rim 
of starvation feel much less interest in po- 
litical theory than in the question of food 
and shelter for themselves and their chil- 
dren. The Communists have too often suc- 
ceeded in identifying themselves with these 

burning belly issues. We have passed along 
in the guise of a rather disdainful Lady 
Bountiful, willing to give help but wanting 
to exact a promise that those who take it will 
be good little boys according to our American 
standards. i 

The MIT professors’ have spent 5 years 
working up their plan. Here are its main 
elements, boiled down to the simplest 
essence: 
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A new worldwide program of aid to under- 
developed nations; a program based entirely 
on economic needs, without military or po- 
litical considerations; a budget of three and 
a half billions a year (about two billions 
from American Government sources) over a 
period of at least 5 years; the establishment 
of a board of international experts capable 
of judging the projects submitted by the 
various nations seeking aid; the granting of 
loans only where the money “could be effec- 
tively used and the loans repaid within a 
reasonable time”; a provision for direct 
grants, but only where the economy of the 
nation aided could not sustain payment of 
a joan, and where the project would build a 
stronger future economy; a total absence of 
any political strings— such strings yield 
satellites, not partners.” 

A group of expert technicians would have 
to help in both the planning and admin- 
istration of projects in the most backward 
states, which lack technical resources of all 
kinds, States such as India, with some tech- 
nical competence but a howling need for 
capital, could mainly administer thelr own 
projects. 

There would of course be difficulty in get- 
ting such a program launched, even with en- 
thusiastic American leadership. The fact 
that a quarter of a billion dollars a year of 
the program's cost could be covered by sur- 
plus farm commodities would help to sweeten 
the political kitty. All the same, there would 
be arguments as to whether the program 
should be administered by the United Na- 
tions, by the World Bank, or by some new 
agency set up for the purpose, 

As to our ability to finance our portion of 
such a scheme, there can be no serious ques- 
tion. We are now spending about two billions 
a year on nonmilitary foreign aid, but a bil- 
lion and a half of this is going to such weak 
countries as Formosa, South Korea, and Viet- 
nam as an addition to our military support. 

The new program could combine the best 
features of point 4, of the Colombo plan, and 
of the Marshall plan. It would require two 
new and important elements: An act of broad 
and bold imagination and a determination 
to commit some $10 billion to be spent over 
a period of 5 years (the Marshall plan was 
laid out as a 4-year program, and it ended 
that way). The MIT authors say it will need 
“the same kind of concentration of first-class 
minds on a specific problem that has pro- 
duced one breakthrough after another in mil- 
itary technology.” 

TO MAKE SPENDING EFFECTIVE 


We might as well face facts. The United 
States is going to go on buying straight mili- 
tary support for the anti-Communist cause. 
It is also going to spend some money to 
bolster the economy of nations outside the 
Iron Curtain. The question is not really how 
much we are going to spend, within reason- 
able limits, but how effectively we are going 
to spend it. 

A new look program would not cost us 
much more than we are now spending in a 
piecemeal and grudging way. It would help 
us to develop new markets abroad, to grow 
as the future grows. It would strengthen our 
position as the enemies of human want and 
suffering, not simply the enemies of a Com- 
munist philosophy that means nothing to 
many millions of people. It would give us 
back our historic role of the defenders of 
freedom instead of our seeming to be, as we 
are now, the defenders of the status quo. 

And as a final touch, in the words of the 
MIT economists, “we need the challenge of 
world development to keep us from the stag- 
nation of smug prosperity.” 

The committees already exist who have 
made a study of our past and present aid 

Why not put them to work at 
once to develop a future aid ofa 
new order that will help us as well as the 
people we are trying to aid? 


April 5 


Two Choices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith portions of an editorial which 
appeared in the San Juan Mission News, 
on Friday, March 15, 1957, regarding 
the proposed partnership plan for the 
development of the Trinity River. 

After referring to a previous editorial 
endorsing the partnership proposal, the 
editor of the San Juan Mission News 
continues: 

Two CHOICES 


This newspaper wasn't the only one in 
California to come out emphatically in favor 
of the P. G. & E's partnership plan. We 
know of 17 newspapers thus far that have 
favored private enterprise’s plan versus Gov- 
ernment ownership. The 17 include the 
Call-Bulletin, the Manteca Bulletin, Oakland 
Tribune, Los Angeles Times, Petaluma Ar- 
gus-Courler, Chico Enterprise Record, San 
Francisco Chronicle, Sacrament Union, San 
Rafael Independent-Journal, Oroville Mer- 
cury, Bakersfield Californian, Grass Valley 
Union, Redwood City Tribune, Marysville 
Appeal-Democrat, and the Redwood City 
Star-Advertiser. 

To this newspaper, the issue is very clear 
and simple. 

It is a case of two choices: 

No. 1: The United States Government 
could build the power facilities and sell the 
electricity to a few favored customers at 
tax-subsidized rates. All other taxpayers 
would pay for what the privileged few would 
save by getting Federal power at the sub- 
sidized rates. 

No. 2: The cooperative offer by P. G. & E. 
would be to have the company pay full value 
for the falling water; to build and pay for 
the power facilities; to pay taxes on them 
and their operation, and to market the 
power at State-regulated rates over the com- 
pany's system which now serves 6 million 
Californians. 

To us, the No, 2 plan, already approved by 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton, 
makes complete sense, 

Remember this: There is no magic or 
secret way by which Government can fur- 
nish, goods or services at cheaper rates than 
private enterprise. 

The magic touch can only be provided by 
Government using its powers to subsidize the 
few who directly benefit by shifting the costs 
to all the taxpayers. 

This is socialism and nationalization. No 
prlvate business can compete successfully 
against a Government dgency which has tax 
exemption and access to the purse and police 
powers of Government. 

And besides this important issue, look at 
the money angle: The P. G. & E.'s offer would 
provide $310 million in benefits to the public 
which would be lost otherwise. 

Isn't that important? 

Here's how it would be saved: 

During the repayment period, there would 
be a net gain of $165 million from revenue 
of the project, plus $145 million paid by the 
company in Federal, State, and loeal taxes, 
a total of $310 million. 

Also, if the company built the power facil!- 
ties, the Government would save $56 million 
immediately, because company money would 
be used, not taxpayers" money. 

Out of the $145 million in taxes during the 
repayment period of the Trinity project, the 
United States Government would receive 883 
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Million in taxes from the company. The 
State and local governments would receive 
$62 million. 

Thus, instead of being a tax burden, the 
Project would be a taxpaying enterprise. 


United States Budget Aid Endorses Joint 
San Luis Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
congratulate our colleague from the 
12th District of California, Mr. S1sK, on 

bill, H. R. 6035, which would au- 

orize the Secretary of the Interior to 

construct the San Luis unit of the Cen- 

Valley project, and to enter into 

an agreement with the State of Cali- 

fornia with respect to its construction, 
Operation, and maintenance. 

Mr. Sisk's bill was prepared after a 

Series of conferences with the State en- 
eer of California, officials of the 
hited States Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the local interests. It provides for 
a Federal-State partnership in the utili- 
Zation of a portion of some 7,500,000 
acre-feet of fresh water which now waste 
the ocean in California every year. 

This water could be used to irrigate 
Urgently needed 500,000 acres of highly 
Productive lands in California's rich San 
Joaquin Valley, and to enable the State 

Serve areas of deficiency outside the 
San Luis unit service area. To transport 
this water to the San Luis Reservoir, Mr. 
Sisk’s bill contemplates the use of the 
existing Tracy pumping plant, the Delta- 
Mendota Canal, and other Central Val- 
ey project facilities. 

The San Luis project is needed urgently 
Now if a most important agricultural 
Tegion on the west side of California’s 
Vast Central Valley is to survive and if 

€ Critical needs of other water-deficient 
areas in the State are to be alleviated. 


The Bureau of Reclamation recently 
Teported that the ground-water bank ac- 
Count in the San Luis unit area is being 
drawn upon at the rate of over 1 million 
acre-feet per year and is only being 
Techarged at a rate of 210,000 annually, 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
Sround-water table is dropping at the 
Alarming rate of over 25 feet per year, 

Mr. Sisk’s proposal embodies a most 
efficient use of the San Luis project for 
Service to these lands and for its joint 
Use by California in connection with the 
State's admirable efforts to do all it can 

the solution of its critical water 
Problems. 

I was happy to note in an article in 
the Fresno Bee for March 22, 1957, that 

bert Merriam, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, endorsed Mr. 
Stsk’s general approach to the authori- 
zation of the San Luis project in Cali- 
fornia, The article follows: 
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Unrreo States BUDGET Am ENDORSES JOINT 
San Luts PROJECT 
(By Charles S. Hurley) 

SacRaMENTO—A sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the proposed joint Federal-State devel- 
opment of the San Luis project was expressed 
by Robert Merriam, the Assistant Director of 
the Federal Budget Bureau, in an inter- 
view here. 

Merriam also emphasized the Budget Bu- 
reau, which has a strong hold on the Gov- 
ernment purse strings, is not opposed to Fed- 
eral appropriations for flood-control features 
of the Oroville Dam. The dam is a key fea- 
ture of the Feather River project, which the 
State plans to integrate with the San Luis 
project. 

Merriam said he has not seen the bill re- 
cently introduced by Congressman B. F. SISK, 
Democrat, of the 12th, Fresno, District, au- 
thorizing the San Luis development on the 
San Joaquin Valley's west side. 

ANTICIPATES APPROVAL 


“The general picture I have of the plan, 
however, indicates it is the sort of thing the 
administration would look on favorably," he 
commented, 

Merriam was to fly over the valley today 
with officials of the Army Corps of Engineers 
to view flood- control and reclamatſòn accom- 
plishments and needs. The plane tour was 
to go down the east side of the valley as far 
as Isabella Dam on the Kern River and return 
along the west side, flying over the San Luis 
Reservoir site in southwestern Merced 
County. 

Merriam strongly commended California 
officials for the overall State water plan and 
the State’s willingness to participate with the 
Federal Government in project building. 

“I don’t think that in any part of the coun- 
try can we accomplish the things we need to 
do through the Federal Government alone,” 
the said. 

“I am encouraged after getting a firsthand 
report on the State's water plans. I only 
wish some of the other States would get into 
the same detall as here.“ 

Merriam volunteered a statement of the 
Bureau’s open mindedness on the Feather 
River project to counteract what he said 
were false reports of opposition to it. 

“We merely raised a question of whether 
Congress wanted to appropriate the money 
before a survey is made by the engineers," he 
said. “I understand the omnibus bill will 
provide for such a review. In that case we 
would have no objection.” 

Merriam declined to comment specifically 
on the proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co, to develop the power features of the Trin- 
ity River project now being constructed by 
the Federal Reclamation Bureau. However, 
he remarked: N A 

“I think something the people have to un- 
derstand is that problems of water resource 
development are too big for the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone, Even in the power area, 
where money is repaid over a period of years, 
the Government has to make the money 
available originally and the appropriations 
have to be considered in the light of overall 
budget problems.” 

HOPES FOR INCREASE 

State Water Director Harvey O. Banks told 
Merriam he hopes there will be continued 
“and even enlarged” Federal participation in 
California Water Department. 

Banks also said he believes the State should 
put itself in the position of cooperating 
financially with the planning and building of 
future Federal projects. 

“We would not frown on that,” Merriam 
remarked, 

Banks said he expects to ask the State 
legislature next week for a $1 million advance 
of State funds toward the Federal San Luis 
project so it can be hurried along. 
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We Need Federal School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Bridgeport Sunday Herald of 
March 10, 1957: 

WE NEED FEDERAL SCHOOL Am 

It is probably because Federal aid to 
school construction has a good chance of 
passage in this session of Congress that the 
opposition. is opening fire with the biggest 
guns. In Connecticut and elsewhere the 
battle has been joined, 

The current antiaid propaganda message is 
that congressional mail is running 5 to 1 
against aid. 7 

This is correct. But it is also correct that 
the last Gallup poll on the subject came out 
4 to 1 tn favor of Federal aid. 

The reason for this discrepancy is clear: 
congressional mail is inspired by the anti- 
pressure groups. The poll registers the peo- 
ple's view. 

Add to this the fact that the White House 
conference voted better than 2 to 1 for Fed- 
eral aid, and the will of the country should 
be plain—without the shadow of a doubt. 

The Herald believes Federal aid to be 
essential. We urge all those who agree or 
disagree with us to write both to this news- 
paper and to their representatives in Wash- 
ington. 

But because we respect the honest convic- 
tions of the opposition we want to present 
the case for Federal aid fully. 

We do not like Federal aid as such. We do 
not like such aid for anything—whether it be 
roads or airlines subsidy. We do not like 
income tax as such. 

But we acknowledge that—for better or for 
worse—we live in an interdependent, compli- 
cated, costly world. Ignorance or poverty in 
one part of the country hurts Americans 
everywhere. 

The inequalities— especially in the educa- 
tional opportunities for our children —are a 
denial of basic democratic rights and a 
shortchanging of the American dream. 

The opposition in Connecticut points out 
that this State would not get back as much 
in Federal aid as it would contribute. There 
are several replies to this: 

We are all Americans first, and it is short- 
sighted for any of us to isolate ourselves 
from the general welfare of the Nation. 

We cannot, just because of our good for- 
tune of greater wealth, build a roadblock 
against national emergency measures. 

But most important, it is unrealistic to 
talk of paying in and getting money back, 
We will be paying into the Federal Treasury 
anyway. The question is whether Connecti- 
cut is to get something or nothing, not 
whether we get more or less than others. 

It is amazing that the antipropaganda 
accepts the United States Office of Education 
statistics when it announces that 67,000 
classrooms were built last year but refuses 
to accept from the same source the fact that 
the country is now short at least 160,000 
classrooms. 

In Connecticut the average yearly addi- 
tion of classrooms since 1953 has been about 
800. As of this moment (unless we are will- 
ing to condone unsafe, overcrowded, and 
part-time schools) Connecticut is 2,500 
classrooms short of what it ought to have. 
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Or forget about buildings. Just keep in 
mind that 12,572 elementary-school children 
and 12,778 high-school pupils in Connecti- 
cut, right at this time, are getting only part- 
time education. 

We do not believe Federal aid will solve 
all school problems. We urge strongly that 
Federal-aid legislation include safeguards, 
both against Federal interference and against 
relaxed local and State efforts to provide 
maximum support for the schools. 

But we hold the need for Federal aid to 
be immediate and indisputable, 


The Birth of an Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following column by Ray- 
mond Moley in the March 18, 1957, issue 
of Newsweek entitled “The Birth of an 
Industry.” Mr. Moley’s column of that 
date under his usual head of Perspective 
concerned itself with the growing indus- 
try of atomic energy for peaceful uses: 

THE BIRTH OF AN INDUSTRY 


Back in the dark years of the 1930's, when 
people talked of means by which we might 
ourselves out of depression, there in- 
evitably came the comment: “If only a new 
industry might arlse.“ The so-called liberals 
of that day deprecated any solution, and 
P. D. R. himself was induced to say that “the 
industrial plant is built.” 

But every long step toward economic 
growth and higher standards of living in this 
country has come by the birth of vast new 
industries such as railroads, electric power 
and light, automobiles, airplanes, and other 
applications of internal-combustion power. 
In these cases the creative imagination and 
drive came from private individuals. The 
only great industry that can be attributed to 
Government has been war or preparation for 
war. 

But modern liberals have not learned this 
plain fact. They propose now that ‘the 
brightest prospect for a new industry—the 
various developments of atomic energy for 
civillan purposes—shall be a Government 
monopoly of a size and consequence that 
defy imagination. Such a belief in Govern- 
ment omnipotence is always supported by 
the deprecation and denial of the value of 
private enterprise. 

THE GORE BILL 


The Gore bill, which died in the 84th 
Congress but which has reappeared in the 
85th, and many of the speeches of candi- 
dates Stevenson and Kefauver in 1956 pro- 
pose the building by the Government, with 
taxpayers’ money, of a series of atomic-power 
plants over the country which will produce, 
under the collectivist preferential clause, 
electricity in competition with the private 
power industry. “The cost, according to the 
Gore bill, would be $400 million, and the 
Government plants would be of various types 
and in various places. 

This proposal for a Government super- 
structure runs directly counter to the present 
provision in the law, that the Atomic Energy 
Commission should seek to strengthen free 
competition in private enterprise. It also 
runs counter to the express policy of the 
AEC since 1948, that its purpose is to move 
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away from Government monopoly as fast as 
possible. 

The very premise from which the Gore 
proposal proceeds —I. e., that private indus- 
try has been lagging—tis denied by the facts. 

In a comprehensive statement by Chair- 
man Lewis L, Strauss last month before the 
congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, there is a specific description of a 
new and rapidly growing “atomic-energy in- 
dustry free of Government monopoly.” 
Strauss said: “The forces of traditional 
American free enterprise are moving for- 
ward on a broad front.” 

In the 2 years since the AEC's access pro- 
gram opened certain facts and methods to 
private industry there has been active devel- 
opment in several directions. 

RAPID GROWTH 


At least 21 American firms are building or 
have orders to build 59 reactors for civilian 
purposes. These will be for private United 
States buyers, for the Federal Government, 
and for export. 

American firms have signed contracts or 
announced plans for 9 uranium-ore-process- 
ing mills, a feed-materials plant, 5 nuclear- 
fuel element-manufacturing plants, 7 criti- 
cal facilities, and 3 zirconium and 2 beryllium 
production facilities. The total cost of these 
will run far beyond the mark set by the 
Gore bill, and a great part of this will be 
paid by private investors’ money. 

One of the great contributions to medical 
care, agriculture, and industry by the AEC 
has been the making of isotopes. Forty dif- 
ferent firms in private industry are already 
making use of these. 

There Is also the rise of a uranium-mining 
industry. The United States is already the 
leading uranium-producing nation of the 
world. Only 9 years ago 90 percent of our 
uranium supply came from overseas. Today 
60 percent originates in North America, and 
by 1958 we shall be producing 80 percent. 
All of our mines and all but one of the 
processing mills are privately financed and 
operated. 

With this bright prospect of a new in- 
dustry, competitive and privately operated, 
with hundreds of millions of investment and 
countless jobs, it is a poor time to impose 
the paralyzing grip of Government monopoly. 


Mutual Security in Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the talk about our suspending 
aid to Iran because of the tragic killing 
of three of our own employees and their 
Iranian companions in a dangerous area, 
I feel that it is appropriate to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the continuance of 
this program is vital to the security of the 
United States. I am pleased to insert 
in the Recor a letter I recently received 
on this subject from Mr. Frank C. Lau- 
bach, great humanitarian and religious 
leader, as follows: 

New Yoru, N. Y., April 2, 1957. 
The Honorable Brooxs Hays, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran BROTHER: I was pleased that you 
agreed so heartily with the view I expressed 
to you over the telephone, that the killing of 
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these three representatives of ICA in southern 
Iran should be made an opportunity to 
cement our friendship with Iran and the Mid” 
dle East. They were working in a dangerous 
area, infested by outlaws, and are really 
martyrs to a cause. It is highly important 
for us to look upon this incident as a time 
to pray, and to love, and to carry on the 
cause for which they died. 

There has been some talk of withdrawing 
our ald to that part of Iran, but if we did 80 
we would be deserting the cause for which 
they died, providing we can continue work 
ing in that area. It is a cause for rejoicing 
that the Shah of Iran and his government 
are doing all they can to show their affection 
for those who died, and to punish the gullt¥ 
bandits. $ 

I hope that writers in this country with 
a Christian viewpoint will see that our press 
takes the right position and gives the right 
interpretation to this. If they do so, 
tragedy can be turned into a blessing. 

God bless you in your magnificent work. 

PRANK C. LausacH. 


Why Federal Aid Not Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the March 21, 1957, issue of the 
Clarksdale (Miss.) Press Register: 

Way FEDERAL Arp Not NEEDED 

On the surface, Federal-aid proposals for 
education now pending in Congress appear 
to be a juicy plum for Mississippi. Truly, 
it would be a case of getting a big slice 
that mystic something for nothing, since the 
State would receiye much more than it would 
pay in. 

For instance, under Senate bill 889 now 
pending, Mississippi would receive $7,772,000 
for public schools while paying in only 
$1,312,000—or a 6-to-1 grant. Other bills 
now pending would give the State similar 
percentages. 

Why turn this down, you may ask? There 
are many reasons. In the first place, Fed- 
eral aid will inevitably bring with it Federal 
controls. These controls will be either di- 
rect or indirect, but the effect will be the 
same. 

Also, it will be another usurpation of 
States rights by the Federal Government. 
Education was one of the fields left by our 
Founding Fathers to the States. 

One of the bills now pending specifies that 
States, in order to qualify, “will comply with 
orders of the courts of the United States 
to insure that * * * the school facilities 
will be open to all children without regard 
to race.” 

Despite the fact Mississippi might receive 
more than she pays in, at first, it means 
additional increases in Federal taxes— 
already near the breaking point. Federal 
taxes took only 7 percent of the national 
income in the 1930's, but by 1954 Federal 
taxes took more than 20 percent of total 
income, and it continues to rise. 

The measure would add additional num- 
bers to the growing Federal payroll, calling 
for more bureaucracy and redtape. Most 
taxpayers now agree we are sup 
enough Government employees, and already 
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have plenty of Federal forms to fill out. You 
fan think of other reasons. 

A number of State groups, including the 
Mississippi Economic Council, are opposed 
to further extension of Federal aid to edu- 
Cation, They believe State taxpayers are 
able to finance our own school system, and 
to Operate them to the best interest of citi- 

Calling for a halt toward federaliza- 
non, the MEC says that it believes that 
Mississippi, “a State law in the scale of eco- 

c ability and one which on a short- 
nge view stands to gain most in imme- 
te material benefits from a federally aided 

1 system, will inspire other States to 
Make similar action,” if it does not request 


Federal aid. 


Washington State Fishermen Have an 
Interest in Alaska Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a copy of a letter written 
by Mr. George Johansen, secretary- 
treasurer of the Alaska Fishermen's Un- 
ion, in which he points out the very defi- 
nite interest which fishermen from the 
State of Washington have in Alaska fish- 
eries, Inasmuch as Congress may soon 
Consider legislation granting statehood 
to the Territory of Alaska, it might be 
Well for Members of Congress to deter- 

what protection must be given to 
fishermen from the States who operate 
in Alaskan waters. I recommend that 
they read Mr. Johansen’s letter which 
ollows: 
Manch 25, 1957. 

Dran Sm: In conformity with our con- 
Versation in Washington, I am writing you 
à few thoughts on the statehood of Alaska bill 
and also on the fish-traps issue, which has 
been somewhat controversial at times. Be- 
cause of your position on the committee 
Which will consider these matters, I feel you 

uld know our thinking on them, and I 
&m also going to send a copy of this letter to 
Senator MacNuson so that the two of you 
Can discuss it informally and advise me rela- 
tive your opinion. 

We are keeping an open mind on state- 
hood for Alaska, and, while we are not op- 
Posing statehood, we do believe in many 
Tespects that there are fundamental issues 
which must be taken into consideration and 
that unless proper legislation affecting these 

ues is enacted, statehood would be to our 
Complete disadvantage. 

Speaking of statehood, our thoughts are 
related to the fisheries, and I have recently 
Sent a letter to the Washington congressional 
delegation and copies to the Senators of Ore- 
gon and California, and some of the Con- 
Bressmen in those States. That letter shows 
What discriminatory legislation has been en- 
acted and is in the process of being enacted 
by the Territorial legislature, and there are 
Other bills which I did not mention that are 
Just as discriminatory, as far as the taxing on 
fish is concerned. I believe that the repre- 
Sentatives of the west coast States cannot 
ignore these warnings. I particularly feel 

at our own delegation from the State of 
Washington should, as far as it is possible 
for them to do so, follow up and introduce 
legislation which would render discrimina- 
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tory laws against United States citizens 
illegal in the future. 

There is absolutely no reason to think that 
if Alaska is granted statehood, the Legisla- 
ture of Alaska will in any way change its 
thinking and cease enacting discriminatory. 
legislation. 

It can, of course, be said that one cannot 
impose legislation in an enabling act for 
Alaska which was not imposed on other States 
at the time of their entry into the Union. 
On the other hand, I know of no other States 
that, as Territories, had enacted and intro- 
duced discriminatory legislation of the kind 
about which we are writing here. I want to 
repeat what I said to one of our Congress- 
men—that as secretary-treasurer of the 
Alaska Fishermen's Union? I am responsible 
for the welfare of the members of our organ- 
ization. It follows then that as representa- 
tives of the people of the United States, our 
duly elected Senators and Congressmen are 
responsible for legislation that will effectively 
safeguard the legitimate interests of the 
United States citizens. 

We have no ways or means other than to 
write to our delegation, pointing out these 
abuses. If Alaska is not contemplating any 
further discriminatory legislation, the dele- 
gates and representatives of the Territory 
could not, in all good conscience, oppose legis- 
lation that would safeguard rights of United 
States citizens. 

With these comments I would like to go 
into the question of the fisheries if Alaska 
becomes a State. The fisheries of Alaska are 
of an extensive nature and are probably one 
of the most valuably fishery resources in the 
entire world. This is particularly true as far 
as the salmon is concerned. It is also the 
most important protein food resource in the 
United States in the fishery field. 

The coast of Alaska consists of thousands 
of miles, and the fisheries are scattered from 
one end to the other. This means that regu- 
lations must be based on the difference in 
conditions which exist in the various dis- 
tricts, In other words, one cannot sit down 
and write one regulation for the entire coast 
and, consequently, it takes a thorough, de- 
tailed study by many teams of fisheries peo- 
ple to properly write regulations which will 
be effective and beneficial for each district. 
We also have the same problem as far as en- 
forcement of regulations is concerned. 

We have an enormous fishery research pro- 
gram that must be carried out if we intend 
to keep this resource at the sustained-yield 
basis. Our national interests with regard to 
maintaining food resources demand that the 
job of properly regulating and maintaining 
these fisheries is carried out with competence 
and in such a manner that this great nat- 
ural resource is not depleted. We certainly 
do nòt believe that Alaska would be in a posi- 
tion at this time to take over the fisheries 
as, to the best of our knowledge, they have 
neither the technical staff nor the money 
available to carry out the manifold duties 
Involved in a complex fishery of this kind. 
I wish to point out that technical men in 
the fishery field are not easy to obtain. 

We could not recommend that Alaska 
should be given full control over the fisherles 
because the necessary assurance which our 


` national interest demands is lacking. While 


in the past there has been some criticism that 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has not prop- 
erly discharged its duties, some of the criti- 
cism has come from persons who would like 
to take over these fisheries by offering severe 
criticism, but failing to offer constructive 
proposals which might have had some in- 
fluence on changing the picture. We cer- 
tainly have criticized the Fish and Wildlife 
Service on many occasions when we thought 
such criticism was necessary. However, our 
criticism was on a constructive basis for the 
purpose of changing conditions which we 
deemed incompatible with good research and 
management. 
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We are happy to note that the present 
management of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
in Alaska is probably the ablest we have ever 
had. It is our sincere opinion that these 
people must be given a chance to rebuild the 
salmon runs to their former levels. It is our 
further opinion that they are in a better 
position to do the job than anyone we know. 

In line with these thoughts I would like to 
say that, if Alaska is granted statehood, there 
should be a transfer of control of the fisheries 
extending over a period of years, so that 
Alaska would have the opportunity of grad- 
ually gaining the experience necessary for a 
competent management of these fisheries. 
During the transition period the United 
States Government should, as in the past ap- 
propriate the necessary money to carry out 
the fishery research necessary, and all the 
other duties connected with the fisheries. 
Due to the national interest involved in this 
natural resource, to proceed on any other 
basis would lead to a disruption of these fish- 
eries, which would be exceedingly harmful to 
everyone concerned. 

I cannot buy the argument that, because 
other States have gained Immediate full con- 
trol of all their resources, we must of a neces- 
sity follow this out in the fisheries field in 
Alaska, I think it is that type of argument 
which continuously gets us into trouble 
where we follow tradition instead of doing 
what necessity and commonsense demand 
being done, 

Only those who have spent time in Alaska 
actually working in the industry can fully 
realize the complexities and the difficulties of 
properly managing this resource which is 
spread out over so many thousands of miles. 
While theories can be evolved that will look 
good on paper, those of us who depend upon 
this fishery for our bread and butter and our 
business know that it is going to take any 
new management several years to fully grasp 
the problems and be able to properly solve 
them. 

With regard to the fish traps, we have 
heard a lot of statements on the evils of the 
fish traps in Alaska and many allegations 
that these traps are exceedingly destructive 
to the fishery resource. I am not in a posi- 
tion to argue about the conditions which 
existed years ago but I can truthfully ex- 
plain the conditions as they exist today. The 
traps have steadily decreased in number, 
Today, we have approximately 239 ' traps 
operating in Alaska; out of this number, 
there are 40 or more hand traps which are 
operated by independent residents of Alaska. 
When one considers the total number of 
traps and the size of the Territory, there is 
no big concentration in any of the districts. 
In the Port Moller and Bristol Bay districts, 
there are no traps at all. If the claims made 
as to the destructivené™ of the traps are 
true, there should be no fisheries problem 
in existence in the Bristol Bay area. How- 
ever, the record will show that the conserva- 
tion problem is just as acute, and perhaps 
more so, in Bristol Bay, as in other districts 
of Alaska, I could also point out that in 
the Cook Inlet district, the traps have 
steadily decreased in number and more mo- 
bile gear has come in. It appears to me 
that the resource in that particular district 
is under as much strain, and perhaps more 
so, due to mobile gear, than it ever was 
with trap fishing. The record certainly does 
not show that the traps decreased the run, 
when they were in the majority. 

Further, we cannot find a single responsi- 
ble fishery research or management man 
who will say that the traps are destructive 
to the fisheries. It is easier for the Service 
to regulate and control the traps, than other 
types of gear. There are, of course, persons 
in Alaska who claim that the traps are the 
major cause of the depletion of the fisheries, 
but they cannot prove that with any scien- 
tific evidence. á 
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The Alaska Fishermen's Union has always 
taken the position that regardiess of cur- 
tailment in fishery efforts, if such curtall- 
ment is beneficial to conservation, we have 
been agreeable to go along. We recognize 
and realize that in order for us to be able 
to go to Alaska year after year, we must 
have a resource that is maintained on a sus- 
tained-yield basis, In order to have such 
a resource, it is necessary to accept curtail- 
ments and other limitations. We would 
cheerfully accept the elimination of the 
traps, if the traps could be classified as hard 
to regulate and, therefore, destructive, but 
we cannot necessarily agree with persons, 
who in order to further their political ambi- 
tions, will make any number of misstate- 
ments which have no rhyme or reason when 
they are examined in the light of the facts. 

It is debatable whether the elimination 
of the traps would even prove beneficial as 
far as the Alaska resident fishermen are con- 
cerned. To our knowledge, those who wish 
to fish are fishing in the Territory today, 
and the elimination of the traps would 
create an empty space which would be filled 
by other fishermen. This, again, would cre- 
ate a problem of added enforcement as there 
would be a much increased mobile~-gear fleet. 

The creek-robbing and fishing in waters 
prohibited by regulation have been causes 
of the depletion of the fisheries, and cer- 
tainly the elimination of traps would do 
nothing to solve them. Another point is 
that at present in southeast Alaska, there 
is a very small gill-net fleet in operation. 
It is reasonable to assume that the gill 
netters would demand a wider scope for their 
fishing, and the fight which we now have 
between purse seiners and traps would con- 
tinue, only this time it would be between 
purse seiners and gill netters. 

We also have to consider the elimination of 
jobs of persons who have worked in Alaska 
all of their adult lives and who would be 
completely thrown out of employment, if 
the traps were abolished. These men and 
women are not necessarily ali from the Pa- 
cific Coast States, but include many resi- 
dents of Alaska as well. When the traps were 
reduced 50 percent under the Farley plan, 
several canneries shut down their operations 
and consolidated for the purpose of effecting 
n economies. If all the traps should 
go out of existence, further consolidations 
would again take place. Local people re- 
siding in the vicinity of these canneries have 
always been given preference of jobs, working 
in various capacities. In many instances, it 
has been exceedingly helpful for a resident 
fisherman's wife to be able to earn this extra 
money. Several of these people lost their 
jobs during the last consolidation and many 
more will lose their jobs if the traps finally 
go out. * 

Taking these things in consideration, and 
forgetting for the moment the political as- 
pect, I cannot see any specific gains that 
could be made for anyone, if the traps were 
eliminated. I realize, of course, that this 
may happen sooner or later, but I certainly 
do not believe that Congress should pass any 
legislation to destroy employment, because 
it may be politically expedient. I could, of 
course, point out that the fish caught in 
the traps are of the best quality, as these 
fish have not been subject to very much 
handling and are delivered in the freshest 
condition to the canneries. It can be said 
that I have a selfish interest in the pro- 
tection of the jobs for our membership. On 
the other hand, I am willing to submit my 
arguments to the judgment of any respon- 
sible fishery research man. 

The paramount duty resting upon all of 
us is to protect and maintain our fishery re- 
source, because it is only through such pro- 
tection and maintenance that we will have a 
fishing industry that will provide employ- 
ment for residents and nonresidents of Alas- 
ka. This resource belongs to all of the 


American people—not just a few—and it 
should be protected on a national, rather 
than on a regional basis. We will render our 
best efforts to fight for our rights as United 
States citizens and for a conservation pro- 
gram that will accomplish a sustained-yield 
fishery, 

This letter was unanimously adopted by 
our biggest meeting of the year, held in Seat- 
tle on March 22, 1957, and the membership 
joins me in asking for a your wholehearted 
support in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alaska Fisher- 
men’s Union, LIU 1821, AFL-CIO. 


Mexico Sets an Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
™N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our 
country is blessed with a good neighbor 
to the north and good neighbors to the 
south. I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of April 1, 1957: 

Mexico SETS AN EXAMPLE 


Latin Americans have a customary and on 
the whole justified criticism of the press in 
the United States. American newspapers, 
they say, never print any news about a 
Latin-American country until something bad 
happens—a revolution, an assassination, an 
earthquake, a political crisis. 

Conversely, it would follow that no news 
is good news. This rule can be applied to 
Mexico today. How unfair it is, journalisti- 
cally speaking, to forget about Mexico just 
because everything is so peaceful there. The 
Government of Ruiz Cortines goes quietly 
and efficiently toward its end of term, which 
comes next year. The economy progresses 
steadily. The army has been relegated to its 
proper place as defender of the nation and 
custodian of order. 

The Communists have lost control of all 
the big unions and are now a very minor 
factor in national affairs. There isn't a sin- 
gle political prisoner in jail. Internal peace 
is complete and it is not imposed by the 
army and police, as in the dictatorships; it 
is a civic development. No Mexicans have 
had to go into exile. 

Best of all, Moxico is a democracy. Her 
detractors argue that since there is only one 
political party, elections provide no choice, 
Mexicans say this is not very different from 
the system of electing a governor in a South- 
ern State like Georgia. Such a governor is 
going to be a Democrat. In Mexico the next 
President is sure to belong to the Party of 
Revolutionary Institutions—the PRI. But, 
as Paul P. Kennedy reported to this news- 
paper yesterday, President Ruiz Cortines and 
former Presidents Cardenas and Aleman are 
already in a brisk contest to name the can- 
didate. The result is not a sure thing. 

In most other respects Mexicans have the 
same civic freedoms we have, and they do 
not have segregation. Weaknesses in Mex- 
ico's democracy He in the high degree of 
illiteracy and the low living standards of 
millions of peasants. The judicial system is 
not on a high democratic standard. How- 
ever, the picture as a whole is of a mature, 
settled society living in an atmosphere of 
freedom. 
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When Americans think of the nations be- 
low the Rio Grande as hotheds of revolution. 
dictatorship, and discontent, they would do 
well these days to think of Mexico, their 
nearest neighbor, with whom they live 48 
peacefully as they do with Canada. 
Mexico is not the only country in Latin 
America of which things like this can be said- 


Central America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to, call at- 
tention to possible ill effects of recent 
criticism in the House of Representatives 
of some of our friends in Central 
America, 

The countries of Central America and 
the Caribbean area, namely, Cuba, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Panama, Cost@ 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Mexico, have been his- 
torically friendly to our own Nation, and 
although in recent years the continua- 
tion of anti-Communist programs with- 
in their borders has become steadily more 
difficult for their governments, these 
steadfast nations have not relaxed their 
vigilance. 

It might be well to keep in mind the 
importance the continued friendship of 
these nations occupies in the total secu- 
rity picture for our country. Not only 
have we assurances our Latin American 
friends will lend us moral support, but 
agreements such as the pact recently 
Signed with the Dominican Republic 
whereby the United States gains the 
privilege of operating a loran, or long- 
range aid to navigation, station on the 
northern coast of that country, are an 
an aid to the security of the United 
States which should not be underrated. 

Referring particularly to the Domini- 
can Republic, I speak from personal ex- 
perience when I say that accounts of ter- 
rorism and so-called brutal dictatorship 
in the Dominican Republic are best de- 
scribed as gross fabrications. Criticism 
of this type coming from official sources 
can be made by the Communists to fit 
in with the picture they like to paint of 
the United States as the meddling, impe- 
rialistic menace to to the north bent on 
destroying independence and freedom in 
Latin America. 

Certainly as the situation stands today, 
none of these nations may be considered 
a threat to our national safety. In- 
stead, they are outposts of resistance to 
attempts by world communism to estab- 
lish a foothold on this hemisphere. 

It seems to me self-evident that rath- 
er than contribute to the revival of the 
old myth of a North American power- 
mad colossus which our diplomacy in 
South America in past years has been 
diligently directed toward debunking, we 
should make positive efforts to encourage 
peaceful people-to-people cultural inter- 
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change and attempt to establish the kind 
of understanding between the peoples of 
these nations and our own which is the 


only solid basis for American foreign 
Policy, 


Texas Election Analyzed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the $64 question today is, Who 
Was the Republican high command really 

king in the Texas Senate race? Could 
it be that the modern exponents of Re- 
Dublicanism are secretly trying to de- 
Stroy the States rights, southern, Jeffer- 
Sonian wing of the Democratic Party? 
The following article by David Lawrence 
in the Washington Evening Star of April 
4 might help us answer these questions. 

The article follows: 

AS ELECTION ANALYZED—BULK OF REPUBLI- 

CAN Vorrs WERE CAST BY CONSERVATIVES IN 

Lowe Star STATE 


(By David Lawrence) 


The story of the Texas election is the story 
of what happens when conservatives split— 
& so-called “liberal” wins out. 

It wasn't a clear-cut battle between Re- 
Publicans and Democrats as such in the 
flection for United States Senator just held 
in the Lone Star State. The conservatives 
Bave Representative Martın Dies, Democrat, 
More than 275,000 votes, and they gave Thad 
Hutcheson, Republican, more than 214,000 
votes. This combined total of 489,000 con- 
Servatives was far in excess of the 340,000 
Votes cast for RALPH YARBOROUGH, the win- 
her, Searcy Bracewell, Democrat, who sup- 

Ike in the 1956 election, got 31.000 
Votes that would not have gone to YAR- 
BOROUGH. 

If it de assumed that some of the Republi- 
can votes might have been spread among the 
Other 17 Democratie candidates, it still is 
true that the bulk of the Republican votes 
Cast were from the ranks of conservatives. 

Had there been a runoff election permitted 
SO that Martin Dies, on the one hand, and 

TLannonoven on the other, could have 
fought for the Democratic nomination, it 
Seems likely that YarsoroucH would have 
lost out. 2 

There was considerable agitation for a 
Tunoff, in which only the two candidates re- 
Ceiving the highest number of votes in the 

t election among several candidates are 
Pitted against one another in the second 
contest. 

Texas voters are accustomed to runoff elec- 
tions to determine the top two who fight 
it out for the nomination, and it is most 
Unfortunate that the Democratic Party didn't 
Put through the State legislature the bills 
introduced which sought to bring about that 
kind of election first, before challenging the 
Republican Party at the polls in the final 
Contest. But one reason, of course, was that 
many of the supporters of Senator-elect 
Tannonovan thought he had a better chance 
in an election that split up the Democratic 
Votes, and isolated the Republican conserva- 
tives behind their own candidate. 

Mr. Yarsornovon has been up for elective 
Office in Texas on a statewide basis 5 times 
and has lost 4 times, He ran once for at- 

ey general and three times for governor. 
He is the standard bearer of the so-called 
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loyalist faction ín Texas politics which is 
made up largely of the Truman-Stevenson 
wing of the party. 

The Democrats in the North are, of course, 
crowing over the great victory of the Demo- 
crats over the Republicans in Texas. Also, 
the Republicans in the north are arguing 
that this election was an encouraging step 
toward a two-party lineup in the South. 
A few more episodes of this kind and the 
Republican Party will haye succeeded in 
sending to the Senate and the House many 
exponents of radical philosophy, and in the 
end, the coalition in Congress of northern 
Republicans of the conservative school and 
conservative Democrats from the South will 
be broken down, if indeed it isn't largely 
wiped out. 

Partisans naturally want to see their re- 
spective parties built up, but in the struggle 
over conflicting ideologies nowadays it is far 
more important to the future economic wel- 
fare of the country for the conservatives to 
avoid schemes that break down the conserva- 
tive representation in Congress from the 
South, 

Presidential elections can be fought on a 
two-party basis in the South, but until there 
is a clearer definition between the Republican 
and Democratic Parties on State issues it is 
sheer folly for the national Republican or- 
ganization to stimulate the selection of Re- 
publican nominees for the Senate and the 
House in the deep South. 

There are a few districts in the South where 
the preponderance of conservatives is such 
that putting up a Republican nominee for 
the House of Representatives becomes a logi- 
cal means of defeating a Democrat from the 
radical side. This could happen also in some 
Senate races in the South, but unless there is 
a runoff primary to eliminate the many can- 
didates who usually enter these contests, the 
risks to the conservatives of such an election 
as Texas had this week are obvious. It was 
the conservatives who defeated themselves 
this time. 


Logical Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith an editorial from the Oakland 
Tribune of February 14, 1957, which 
clearly points out the advantages of the 
proposed partnership between the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. and the Bureau of 
Reclamation for development of the 
Trinity River. 

The editorial follows: 

LOGICAL DECISION 


Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton has 
recommended to Congress that it approve the 
proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to 
build and operate the powerplant phases of 
the Government's Trinity River project. 

In so doing he is carrying out one of the 
cardinal principles of President Eisenhower's 
domestic policies. That is the principle of 
partnership between Government and priyate 
enterprise when that partnership is the most 
feasible approach. 

‘The recommendation by Mr. Seaton was 
in response action initiated in Congress. 
About 18 months ago, the P, G. & E. submit- 
tdd the proposal that it be allowed to con- 
struct and operate the hydroelectric phases 
of the Trinity River project. It proposed to 
make the initial outlay of $56,700,000 and to 
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pay the Government for falling water uses 
in producing power. It also did not ask for 
any tax concessions, 

A subcommittee of the House Interior 
Committee conducted hearings on the pro- 
posal. It asked the Secretary of the Interior 
to report back to Congress by February 12 
on its findings, and to recommend which 
would be the more feasible; the Federal Goy- 
ernment assuming the entire cost of the 
project, or accepting the offer of the P, G. & E. 
Mr. Seaton recommended in favor of the 
partnership. 

His recommendation now is in the hands 
of the House Interior Committee. Congres- 
sional action is necessary in order to make 
the Government's share of the partnership 
available. 

It is to be hoped the recommendation be- 
comes actuality. The P. G. & E. proposal 
means private enterprise providing the initial 
capital outlay, private capital paying the 
Government for the water it uses, and private 
enterprise paying taxes on its investment, 
with the efficiency of private business mak- 
ing it & paying proposition, > 


Statement of 39 Organizations Endorsing 
President Eisenhower’s Immigration 
Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly had the honor to address a distin- 
guished meeting in New York City of the 
American Immigration Conference. This 
organization is composed of numerous 
fine groups dedicated to the revision of 
this Nation’s immigration laws. Their 
efforts are a powerful force in this im- 
portant cause. 

As House sponsor of President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations for amending 
our immigration statutes, I was par- 
ticularly pleased to receive yesterday a 
copy of a statement signed by 39 organi- 
zations—most of them members of the 
American Immigration Conference—en- 
dorsing the President’s proposals. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to insert the statement at this point in 
the Recorp: i 

STATEMENT ON IMMIGRATION POLICY 

President Eisenhower is to be commended 
on his message to Congress calling for 
prompt action for revision and improvement 
of American immigration policy. Adoption 
of the President's recommendations would 
be in accord with a humane immigration 
policy consistent with our national tradi- 
tion. 

We believe action without delay is impera- 
tive. 

The President proposes a reasonable in- 
crease in immigration quotas, a practical ap- 
proach to the utilization of unused quotas 
and the elimination of mortgages on future 
quotas, These proposals are, in our judg- 
ment, wise and represent an important step 
toward the elimination of discrimination 
from our immigration law, 

We commend the President's proposal for 
& permanent plan for admitting escapees 
from communism. We hold that this, how- 
ever, should be expanded to include any 
victims of religious or political persecution, 
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We urge cooperation of both parties In 

Congress to bring about prompt action. 
LIST OF SIGNERS 

American Baptist Home Mission Boards. 

American Branch International Social 
Service. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Committee on Italian Migration. 

American Federation of International In- 
stitutes. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Fund for Czecholsovak Refu- 
gees, Inc. 

American Service Institute of Allegheny 
County. 

Americanization School Association of the 
District of Columbia. 

Brethren Service Commission. 

Church World Service, Department of; 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. 

Commission on World Service, Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 

Common Council for American Unity. 

Congregational Christian Churches, Coun- 
cil for Social Action. 

Congregational Christian Service Commit- 
tee, Inc. 

Czechoslovak National Council. 

Governor’s Commission on Refugees (Mas- 
sachusetts). 

International Rescue Committee, 

Italian Welfare League, Inc. 

Iuliu Maniu-American Romanian Relief 
Foundataion, Inc. 

Los Angeles Conference on Immigration 
and Citizenship. 

Lutheran Refugee Service. — 

Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief. 

Michigan Committee on Immigration. 

National Board of the YWCA. 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities, 

New York Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Polish Immigration Committee in New 
York. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, Committee on Resettlement 
Services 


Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Europe, 
c 


Synagogue Council of America. 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. ` 

Ukrainian Workingmen’s Association. 

United Automobile Workers. 

United Friends of Needy and Displaced 
People of Yugoslavia. 

United HIAS Service. 

United Steelworkers of America. 


The Southern Viewpoint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
by the Honorable J. Oliver Emmerich, 
editor of the McComb, Miss., Enter- 
prise-Journal: 

THE SOUTHERN VIEWPOINT 

There are six of us on this panel today— 
the pastor of an integrated Chicago Method- 
ist Church, the pastor of an Alabama church 
upon whose lawn was burned a fiery cross, 
the pastor of another Chicago integrated 
church which has been disturbed by aerial 
bombs, the executive secretary of the NAACP, 
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a North Carolina attorney, and myself, the 
publisher of a Mississippi newspaper. I as- 
sure you that any similarity between my sit- 
uation now and that of Daniel in the lions’ 
den is purely coincidental. 

The moderator announced that notwith- 
standing that this is a Methodist chapel that 
applause is permissible. I fear my address 
will end with your resounding silence. How- 
ever, to give you an opportunity to applaud 
my remarks permit me to say that I have 
never before stood before such a fine lot of 
white and Negro Methodist ministers seated 
together. 


Thank you for your generosity. and now i 


in the spirit of Christian fellowship may we 
get down to cases. 

Democratic-minded people endorse that 
concept which upholds the dignity of the 
individual. 

Enlightened people everywhere reject the 
master-servant relationship as applied to an 
entire race of people. 

Civilization must frown upon injustices of 
all kinds or civilization will revert to say- 
agery. 

Opportunity for self-improvement must be 
an open door through which people of all 
nationalities can walk with confidence. 

The status quo must yield to man’s pro- 
gressive march upward in search of a better 
life. 

Men of good will everywhere embrace th 
concepts and cherish this idealism. - 

The purposes are clear. The problem, par- 
ticularly in the realm of racial matters, lies 
in the acceptance of a plan for the successful 
attainment of these coveted purposes. 

Racial problems throughout history have 
been characterized by low volatility. History 
has made them so. The explosiveness of 
these problems is part of the problems them- 
selyes—and an obstacle to their solution. To 
ignore this volatility is to invite defeat— 
even disaster, i 

In matters of racial adjustment the ideal- 
istic are often too unrealistic and the realistic 
are often too unidealistic. Nevertheless it is 
a mistake to charge that the South is opposed 
to racial progress. Neither the North, the 
East, nor the West has a monopoly on 
idealism, 

We cannot solve our race problem until we 
know the cause of it. To find the solution we 
must apply the law of cause and effect. Too 
many people who think they are authorities 
on this subject are confusing the effects of 
the problem with the causes of the problem. 

When the ugly head of intolerance shows 
its face, some people say, “Shoot down that 
cause.” The truth is that intolerance is an 
effect and not a cause of the problem. When 
passions are inflamed and violence breaks 
out in Chicago, New York, or the South, the 
naive and the inexperienced cry out in effect 
and say, “There is the cause. Destroy it.“ 
The truth is that violence is an effect and 
not a cause of racial conflict. 

The root of racial conflict is historic. It is 
a product of the ages. It stems from a con- 
flict in cultures. The current attempt to 
bring these conflicting cultures into closer 
contact will increase rather than diminish 
racial tension. And it does not follow—as it 
is sometimes suggested—that individuals who 
hold to this realistic view are lacking Chris- 
tian sympathy or Christian idealism. 

Now, let me reply to Mr. Wilkins, of the 
NAACP. He says that this is a panel, not 
a debate. But he applied the tactics of de- 
bate by attempting to brush aside the sta- 
tistics presented by Paul Erwin, of North 
Carolina. Mr. Erwin has said that 79 percent 
of the people in his community are white and 
that 21 percent are colored and that during 
the past 11 years that 21 percent——the colored 
people—committed more than 80 percent of 
the crimes. Mr. Wilkins says, “Those sta- 
tistics do not bother me at all.” And you, 
an audience of dedicated Methodist minis- 
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ters, laughed with him and applauded his 
statement. 

I say we cannot brush these statistics aside 
so lightly. Im my State in 1 year, out 
28,000 Negro births, 7,007 were illegitimate- 
The 50 percent of our Negro population were 
responsible for 94 percent of the cases 
venereal diseases. In 1 year in Mississippi 6 
Negroes were killed by white people; 8 White 
people were killed by Negroes; and 183 Ne- 
groes were killed by Negroes. Mr. Wilkins 
may toss these statistics aside and say, “These 
statistics do not bother me at àll.” But you 
cannot. You are all Methodist ministers. 
Are we to conclude from your laughing with 
Mr. Wilkins and your applauding his state- 
ment that you as Methodist ministers are 
giving endorsement to wanton murder and 
wholesale illegitimacy? Is this part of Meth- 
odist theology? Last year 1 Memphis hospi- 
tal recorded 2,085 cases of illegitimate births 
out of a total of 7,401. Of these 2,085 cases, 
2,061 were Negro. 

I can understand your enthusiasm for & 
cause, but I challenge the wisdom and mor- 
ality of your willingness to deemphasize these 
statistics. 

Mr. Wilkins says that these statistics reflect 
the fact that the Negroes of the South are 
treated as wards and not as citizens. I say to 
you that the reverse is true. Our Negroes at 
times are treated as wards because the masses 
of the Negro race refuse to accept the respon- 
sibility for improving these conditions. 
Much has been said here today about the Ne- 
groes who live here in South Chicago, where 
we are now meeting. I say to you that there 
are hundreds of Negro men right here in 
Chicago today who have left their wives and 
children in my immediate community. Many 
of these Negro people at home are on our 
welfare rolls because these Negro men are un- 
willing to accept family responsibilities. 

We cannot in good conscience deemphasize 

this irresponsibility as if it were of no 
importance. 
The racial problem will cease to be a prob- 
lem in direct proportion to the Negro masses 
manifestation of a willingness to share the 
responsibilities in expanding the values of a 
civilized society. 

Don't tell me that Methodist ministers can 
laughingly brush aside the demand for 4 
greater sense of Negro acceptance of these re- 
sponsibilities. Now I ask you in the spirit of 
Christian fellowship if you want to applaud 
my position in this respect? [The audience 
immediately responded with heavy applause. 

Now, one more thought in refutation of 
Mr. Wilkins’ remarks. He says that the sole 
purpose of NAACP is to advance the citizen- 
ship rights of the Negro people. I say to you 
that the NAACP is not advancing the citizen- 
ship rights of the Negro people when it comes 
into my State, or goes into other Southern 
States, and openly supports convicted rapists. 
This is not a eontribution to law and order, 
and Methodist ministers cannot deny this 
accusation. Rape is a terrible thing and the 
NAACP has given repeated support to rapists. 
There is no ethical or logical way to associate 
the crime of rape with the rights of citizen- 
ship to any people. 

Now may I ask indulgence. I speak with 
a southern accent. I want you to understand 
how I use the term “Negro.” I use the long 
“e” and the long “o” as Negro. A great deal 
of importance is placed these days on the 
pronunciation of this term and I do not want 
the things I say to be depreciated because of 
the way I say them. I do believe, however, 
that this is an example of misplaced 
emphasis. 

America's racial problems were bequeathed 
to this generation. The dead, not the living. 
created them. This suggests Christian pa- 
tience; not the will to correct in a matter of 
months the ills which through the centuries 
have been in the making. 

There is a Chinese fable about a man who, 
in order to make his garden grow faster, 
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Went over it and pulled his plants a little 
farther through the ground. He was rejoic- 
ing in his foresight only to go out into his 
garden the following morning to find that his 
ts were dead. 
Racial reforms must be stimulated with the 
po of statesmanship. But reform stimu- 
lated by demagogery can only cause the 
gardener to go out into his garden and find 
is plants wilted. 
America in the middle of the last century 
embroiled in national hysteria which 
forced a civil war upon our people. More 
than a million men were killed or wounded. 
with what result? For nearly three- 
Quarters of a century misery and despair 
Was heaped upon our Negro people and the 
White people of the South, where our Negroes 
Were concentrated, were too economically and 
Spiritually prostrate to help them. Had the 
der plants not been pulled farther out of 
the soil peaceful emancipation would have 
n achieved just as it was achieved without 
Pe in every other Caucasion country in the 
la. 


Today we are again pulling the plants a 
little farther out of the soil. Today America 
is evincing the same emotional turbulance, 
the same explosive passions, the same stub- 

rn refusal to be realistic that character- 

our country on the eve of our tragic civil 
Conflict. - 

I reluctantly use the term demogagoguery. 
t is not a cordial word. It does not win 
friends and influence people. I do not want 
to make a volatile question more yolatile. 

But how can we escape the ugly truth of 
demagoguery as a dominant factor involved 
today in racial reform? Both major parties 
fear the Negro vote. Many political leaders 
Publicly talk about racial idealism and in 
Private admit the existence of influencing 
Tealities which they steadfastly refuse to 
Mention in public. Surely Methodism does 
not share this political fear. 

No subject yields to the art of demagogery 
With greater dynamic impact than does this 
problem. Despite the friendship which exists 
between the members of different races no 
Subject can stimulate more intense hatred. 
Involved in politics the racial problem cre- 
ates sectional difference. There are ex- 
tremists in the North as well as in the South. 

use of the extremists' views and the 
Propaganda used in expressing their views, 
there is in progress what is tantamount to 
à campaign of hate against the South. In 
retaliation there are some people who hold 
he North in contempt. This is not in keep- 
ing with the pattern of Christian evangelism 
hor the concept of American patriotism. 

The pointed question in this meeting is, 
How does Methodism fit into this picture? 

Methodists adopt a policy of collaborat- 
ing in campaigns of deep emotional vigor, 
Or shall Methodists seek the Christian solu- 
tion through better understanding and en- 
larged good will? 

Methodism has the opportunity of up- 
holding the rights of men, the dignity of 
the individual, the improvement of human 
Telations, and escape from the status quo, 
Without becoming a part of the current 
Political confusion. 

It has been said that no individual is 
inferior except when he neglects his re- 
Sources. In this spirit no person need feel 
that his finer sensibilities are involved when 
I refer to the cultural lag in which the 
Negro race is emerging. This is not the 
fault of the Negro race. The white man 
Once roamed the plains of Europe—as much 
& primitive man as was the Negro when 
he lived in the wilderness of Africa. The 
difference is historical. Neither determined 

environment nor his period of history. 
But both races must push upward through 
the acceptance of self-imposed discipline. 
Without self-imposed discipline there can be 
no civilization. ' 
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This cultural lag is the essence of the 
realities which impregnate the racial crisis, 
To ignore this cultural lag is to stubbornly 
refuse to understand the problem. I insist 
that it is not an un-Christian offense but 
a Christian obligation to study the realism 
of this crisis. To ignore the realities is to 
further complicate the crisis and to post- 
pone its solution. The best interests of 
the Negro as well as the white person is 
involved in an understanding of the reall- 
ties while earnestly seeking to advance the 
related idealism. 

In the South today our people are building 
Negro schools—excellent Negro schools. The 
purpose is to give every Negro child the iden- 
tical educational facilities that are provided 
to white children. 

In the communities of America where there 
is a large percentage of both races, two things 
are going to happen: 

First, there will be some communities with 
large numbers of white and colored children 
where exuberant integrationist leaders, feel- 
ing the first full flush of legal victory, will de- 
mand complete integration and attain it. In 
such a school a monument will be erected 
to the success or failure of integrated schools. 

Second, in some communities where the 
Negro and white children are nearly equally 
divided, where well-paid teachers and good 
schools will be provided for each race, sep- 
arate schools will be operated. It should be 
borne in mind that equal but separate 
schools are not unlawful where both races 
prefer to work separately—each maintaining 
its own racial integrity. Again, a monument 
will be erected—to the success or failure of 
segregated schools. 

It is the firm belief of many American 
people that voluntary segregation with the 
determined removal of discriminations, is 
superior to compulsory integration with less 
assurance of removing discriminations, plus 
a vast potential for the creation of increased 
racial hate and strife. 

It should be pointed out here that the 
United States Supreme Court has not ruled 
that equal but separate schools are illegal 
where the people voluntarily accept the plan. 

The South today—despite the repeated 
headlines given to isolated stories stemming 
from extremist views—a valiant effort is be- 
ing made to improve the status of our Negro 
people. Enlightened leadership opposes the 
status quo. Dynamic planning calls for the 
enlargement of Negro education—to give the 
Negro boys and girls the same facilities which 
are given to the white boys and girls. 

Despite the criticism aimed at the South 
where most of our Negro population is con- 
centrated, the Negro has made greater prog- 
ress—has gone faster and further than any 
race of people in the history of mankind. 
This progress has been achieved with the 
cooperation of millions of white people of the 
South during a period when the white people 
themselves were extremely handicapped. 

In Providence, R. I., a few years ago, I 
was interrupted while making a talk before 
the National Editorial Association. 

“Do you have the dual system of educa- 
tion?” asked a member of the audience. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“How do you justify it in good conscience?” 
asked the inquirer. 

“From what State are you?" I asked. 

“New Hampshire,” he replied. 

“How many Negro college presidents do you 
have in New Hampshire?" I asked. 8 

None,“ he replied. 

“We have 10,“ I said, and added. They 
are respected men holding positions of influ- 
ence and prestige. But if we pursued your 
policy, we, too, could say that we have no 
Negro college presidents.” 

America stands to lose much if the advo- 
cates of complete integration are successful 
in their campaign. Unfortunately anyone 
who opposes the integrationists is placed in 
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the category of the unidealistic. It is for- 
gotten that men who favor equal but sepa- 
rate facilities for educating our youth can 
also be backed by Christian idealism. There 
is no finer example of idealism in history 
than that ideal that supports the concept 
of racial integrity. 

Too often the suggestion of a cultural lag 
is greeted with denunciation and abuse. 
This should not be so. We can be humani- 
tarian and academic at the same time. After 
all, what is wrong in suggesting that the 
masses of out Negro people should be brought 
toa higher level? And who can be so lacking 
in academic perception as to deny the truth 
of this need? This is the avenue to greater 
race recognition, greater race dignity, and 
greater race opportunity. 

There is nothing wrong in suggesting that 
Negro people be permitted to build their own 
traditions, What finer example of individ- 
ual dignity can be found than in the life of 
Dr. George Washington Carver, He built it 
with his own people and made the Negro race 
and the world richer in so doing. 

Political demagoguery, capitalizing upon 
discontent, has sought.to make a whipping 
boy out of the South. What the people of 
other areas must know is that the South is 
interested in seeing the Negro race improved. 
Race delinquency has long kept the South 
from achieving greater cultural and economic 
gain. 

It was a Negro who said, “I will not let any 
man drag me so low as to cause me to hate 
him.“ Here is a philosophy presented by a 
Negro which should dominate the realm of 
race relations, 

The church knows that conscience cannot 
be forced. Congress knows that it cannot 
legislate a better race, white or black. Ex- 
perience teaches us that more intimate race 
relations do not create better race relations. 
History teaches us that race problems are 
not solved overnight; they are doggedly per- 
sistent, almost eternal. 

The northern viewpoint wagers that the 
more intimate the contacts between the races 
the greater will be the resultant racial peace 
and harmony. 


The southern viewpoint holds that racial 
justice can be attained without this intimate 
race contact—and that persistence in attain- 
ing intimate race relationship will inevitably 
lead to disaster. 


History suggests that the greatest test 
which God gave to man was the test of race 
relations. When all is said and done, the 
answer must be found within the individual 
Christian heart—the Christian heart of the 
white man and the Christian heart of the 
Negro. Any program which arouses hate vio- 
yin this required objective—and invites 

allure. 


What It Means to Me To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the pleasure this morning to meet a 
young man about whom I have heard 
many fine reports. He is Herbert Wab- 
nitz, Jr., of 143 Yorkshire Road, in Iron- 
dequoit, N. Y. Last fall Herb won a get- 
out-the-vote contest sponsored by the 
Monroe County Youth for Eisenhower, 
by obtaining the signatures of more than 
300 persons on pledges to register and 
vote on November 6. 
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By winning that contest he became 
eligible for the statewide essay competi- 
tion on the importance of voting. His 
fine essay was judged winner of the 
State contest and as his prize he won 
the trip which brought him to Wash- 
ington this week. 

I am extremely pleased to insert, un- 
der leave previously granted, Herb Wab- 
nitz’. prize-winning essay. 

The essay follows: 

Warat Ir Means ro ME To VOTE 
(By Herbert Wabnitz, Jr.) 

To vote is the privilege and duty to which 
I was born. It is an honor to have a voice 
in the great democracy for which our fore- 
fathers fought and died, which provides 
that no matter what my race, creed, or color, 
I may choose my party in freedom without 
coercion or force. Whether I am rich or poor, 
educated to the highest degree or only to a 
preliminary diploma, I have equal right to 
vote. This is what voting means to me, 
With the grace of God may it continue to be 
my privilege and duty. 


Over the Brink 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
referred to Mr. Dulles as being many 
things, but I have never referred to him 
asa gambler. Is this one title I missed? 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of April 2, 1957, makes 
most interesting reading: 

OVER THE BRINK 


Jùst when you begin to think that Mr. 
Dulles has moderated his brinkmanship, 
along comes another article or book based on 
conversations with the Secretary of State 
to prove you wrong. There are many passages 
in John Robinson Beal's adoring biography, 
John Foster Dulles, that will cause heated 
controversy and indignation through the free 
world; but the most provocative is the asser- 
tion that Mr. Dulles carefully planned the 
manner in which last summer he withdrew 
the offer to help Egypt build the Aswan Dam. 
As Mr. Beal describes the situation, “It was 
necessary to call Russia’s hand In the game 
of economic competition, * * * Nasser com- 
bined the right timing, the right geography, 
and the right order of magnitude for a truly 
major gambit in the cold war.” 

This is a shocking indictment, although 
Mr. Beal patently did not intend it as such. 
Communist arms going to Egypt in large 
quantities, and an increasing number of 
antiwestern moves on the part of Colonel 
Nasser, made the decision to withdraw the 
ald offer logical enough in itself. Yet up 
until recently the general assumption had 
been that Mr, Dulles“ insult to Nasser in his 
conversation with the Egyptian Ambassador 
was more or less accidential, and that the 
Egyptian reaction was not anticipated. The 
British, for example, knew of and supported 
the decision to cancel the offer; they under- 
stood, however, that the dam project would 
merely be indefinitely postponed. 

But no. to Mr. Beal, “Since 
the issue involved more than simply denying 
Nasser money for a dam, a polite and con- 
cealed rebuff would fail to make the really 
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important point. It had to be forthright, 
carrying its own built-in moral for neutrals 
in a way that the ormolu of applied propa- 
ganda would not cheapen. As a calculated 
risk the decision was on a grand scale, com- 
parable to the calculated risks of war taken 
in Korea and Formosa." 

It is of course always possible that Mr. 
Beal overstates the case, if not as to the 
facts, at least as to motivations (no one 
would quarrel with the basic judgment that 
Nasser was intractable). Nevertheless, the 
account squares with a recent speech by 
C. D. Jackson, also of Time and Life and a 
former White House special assistant. It fits 
into the pattern of Mr. Dulles“ three other 
brinks in Korea, Indochina, and Formosa. 
Mr. Beal adds a significant footnote to For- 
mosa policy by telling of a hitherto secret let- 
ter from President Eisenhower to Chiang 
Kai-shek “satisfying him that the United 
States would help defend Quemoy and Mat- 
su'’—a tacit commitment in which Congress 
ought to be intensely interested. 

All of this seryes to paint Mr. Dulles as the 
most reckless sort of gambler, Always before 
it has been possible to regard the Aswan- 
Suez episode as an accident. Now Mr. Dulles 
is portrayed as the champion of purposeful 
irresponsibility, the inventor of the calcu- 
lated blunder. The tale places on Mr. Dulles 
an additional share of the blame, not only for 
Nasser's nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Co., but also for the increasing desperation 
in Britain and France, the Suez invasion and 
the drastic erosion of Western interests. 

It is hard to believe that Mr. Dulles could 
be so totally Machiavellian. But he will haye 
a difficult time climbing out of this hole; 
nnd there will properly be increasing de- 
mands for a white paper on the whole story 
of relations with Nasser. If the Beal ac- 
count is correct, is it any wonder that Mr. 
Dulles is mistrusted abroad? 


Civil Rights Versus Natural Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, legislation relating to so-called civil 
rights will soon be considered by this 
body. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am including an important 
article by Mr. Frank Chodoroy entitled 
“Civil Rights Versus Natural Rights,” 
which appeared in the March 30 issue 
of Human Events. 

Cry Ricuts Versus NATURAL RIGHTS 

(By Frank Chodoroy) 

Congress is big with a litter of civil rights 
bills. Activity in the two Committees on the 
Judiciary indicates that both Houses will 
soon be in labor pains. Unless public clamor 
or parliamentary maneuverings result in 
miscarriages, some of these pups will be in- 
flicted on the public during the present 
session, 

There is nothing in the purposes of these 
rights bill that bears more than a wordy 
resemblance to the American doctrine of 
natural rights or to the constitutional Bill 
of Rights. Whatever comes out of Congress 
on this subject is likely to partake of cen- 
tralism, which has long been the single 
greatest domestic threat to freedom. 

The titles of these bills are misleading, 
perhaps designedly so, since they hint at 
some relation to the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence and bear a semantic reference to 
the Bill of Rights. But this is the old trick 
of using prestige words to make collectivist 
poison palatable. Before we take a swallow, 
we would do well to brush up on the indige- 
nous American tradition of rights; it will then 
be seen that the words “civil” and “rights” on 
the labels of these bills are merely patent 
medicine words, 

The American doctrine holds that men 
“are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights.” To be sure, the ides 
did not originate with Jefferson, for we find 
traces of it in the writings of the Stoics of 
ancient Greece, and it is indeed the political 
phrasing of the Christian doctrine of indi- 
vidual dignity.) But, though the idea is of 
ancient vintage, the organization of the 
United States was the first attempt in his- 
tory to found a nation on it. Though the 
Declaration of Independence is not the law 
of the land, and “unalienable rights“ does 
not appear in the Constitution, the deliber- 
ations of the Founding Fathers were bounded 
by that frame of thought, and to this day, 
despite twistifications, it is the context of 
American polity, “I have a right,“ is the im- 
mediate reaction of every American ho 
comes into conflict with authority, and leg- 
islators are under constant obligation to 
square their official acts with this tradition. 
Unless the rights of the people appears or 18 
implied in the preamble of a proposed law, it 
will not swallow well. 

Now, we must never forget that the con- 
cept does not ascribe authority for these 
rights to the Government. They inhere in 
the individual by virtue of his existence and 
come with him when he is born. Govern- 
ment is instituted for the sole purpose 
preventing a person (or a gang of persons, 
even a majority) from invading the rights of 
any person or persons coming under its pro- 
tection. That is, the Government is a po- 
liceman only, having no other competence in 
the field of rights. 

Above all—and here is the essence of 
Americanism—the Government is itself en- 
joined by this concept from using its mo- 
nopoly of power to invade the God-given 
rights of the individual. To pin down this 
injunction, the Bill of Rights was put into 
the Constitution. As every schoolboy should 
know, the bill tells the Government this 
is what you must not do.” 

What are these “unalienable rights"? The 
Declaration says that “among these are the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” John Locke, with whose writings 
the Founding Fathers were quite familiar, 
made it “life, liberty, and property.“ The 
Declaration is simply more extensive; un- 
less a man is free to own and enjoy the 
product of his efforts, he has no liberty and 
his pursuit of happiness is delimited; a slave 
has no right to property. 

Let us now consider the purport of the 
civil-rights bills in relation to this enu- 
meration of natural rights. 

First, nothing is said in the latter about 
the right to vote; it would be difficult to 
maintain that participation in government 
is a prerogative that stems from God, and 
the Founding Fathers certainly did not so 
hold. Suffrage is a human convention, the 
rules of which are fixed by the majority. As 
a preventive for majority arrogance or ruth- 
lessness, the Founding Fathers made the 
business of suffrage a local matter as far as 
feasible; each State made its own rules. In 
the beginning, all the States attached prop- 
erty qualifications to the voting privilege, 
and it was not until the modern era that 
women were allowed to vote. Even now there 
is an age qualification; also, aliens resid- 
ing in the country, even though they must 
pay taxes and obey the laws, are not included 
in the electorate. Conviction of a crime 
automatically abrogates the voting privilege. 
Thus, suffrage is a concession, not a natu- 
ral right. 
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w no stretch of the imagination can it 
2 that social equality is a natural right. 
fact, one who so maintains inferentially 
denies the right of the individual to pursue 
happiness in the way he sees fit. Companion- 
"hin is undoubtedly an essential ingredinent 
happiness, but only if it is congenial, and 
t is a matter of individual discrimina- 
tion, A prudish woman would find little 
doy in being compelled to fraternize with a 
Woman of light morals, a man of literary 
tastes would find no contentment in the 
Company of illiterates—particularly if he 
had no choice in the matter. Association 
Without discrimination is the rule of the 
Prison, which is no place for pursuing hap- 
. A law which prescribes social in- 
tegration, on any score, transgresses a natural 
tight of man. 
The energumens of civil rights are dead set 
t discriminatory practices on the 
founds of race or religion in the hiring of 
employees. However, they find nothing 
Wrong with laws that enable unions to ex- 
clude trom employment those workers who 
Not wish to belong to them. One kind of 
Y. nation is wrong, the other is right. 
et, the fact is that discrimination in the 
tion of business associates is a matter 
Conscience and convenience, a natural 
ative, and not within the scope of the 
law. Ifan employer prefers an incompetent 
Worker to a competent one, for any reason, 
may be acting foolishly, as the market 
Shortly inform him, but he does not 
Violate a natural right; the worker cannot 
ve from his kinship to God any claim to 
& particular job. Likewise, the worker who 
to work alongside another, for any 
Teason, is pursuing happiness in his own 
Peculiar way. Wherein in the nature of 
things is it writ that an atheist may de- 
mand employment in a religious publishing 
house? 


In one respect, the civil-rights bills now 
i ing do pay homage to natural rights; 
tis in a provision that some of them con- 

outlawing lynching. Lynching is mur- 
Qer, which is not only in violation of natural 
hts, but is also in violation of statutes 
on the books. Why this new concern 
With lynching, a form of homicide far less 
alent than love murders? The answer 
this question lies in the enforcement 
Clause that appears in various forms in all 
Of these bills; it puts apprehension and pun- 
ent in the hands of Federal, rather than 
local, authorities, not only for lynching but 
for violation of any of the proposed 
Civil-rights laws. 

The title of one of these bills reveals the 

Purpose of those pushing for their enact- 
t. It reads: “To protect the civil rights 

Of individuals by establishing a Commission 
Of Civil Rights in the executive branch of 
vernment, a Civil Rights Division in the 

Partment of Justice, a Joint Congressional 

mmittee on Civil Rights, to strengthen the 

al laws protecting the civil rights of 
individuals, and for other purposes.” 

There we have the real motive of the agi- 
tation. The concern of the agitators is not in 
What is called civil rights but in the further 
Strengthening of the Federal Government, 

e establishment of another powerful 

Ureaucracy, the putting of another club in 
the hands of a national police. The title of 
another of these bills makes this point clear: 

declare certain rights of all persons 
Within the jurisdiction of the United States.” 
That is to say, the citizen is to be deprived 
Of the protection of his local government, 
Over which he has some measure of control, 
aud placed under the jurisdiction of a gov- 
ent less amenable to his inclinations. 

he violates any provision of the civil rights 
tion—even though in pursuance of his 
Natural rights—he will be subject to arrest 
Federal police and punishment by a 
eral court;.local sentiment, operating 

h a jury of peers, will not protect him. 
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Civil rights, therefore, becames a vehicle for 
that concentration of power which the Bill 
of Rights specifically prohibits, and for the 
further downgrading of the authority of the 
States. 

Speaking on one of these bills, Representa- 
tive WI IAA E. MILLER, Republican, of New 
York, said: “This bill in its present form 
gives no right, no privilege, no benefit to a 
single individual in the United States that he 
does not already have. But what does it do? 
It creates a commission with authority to 
subpena us any place, to Washington, Cali- 
fornia, or Texas, and hold us under subpena 
at our own expense interminably. On what? 


Some allegation perhaps that I am exerting 


unwarranted economic pressure on somebody. 
Who? The corner grocer who alleges that I do 
not trade with him and get my friends not 
to trade with him because he is a Jew or a 
Catholic.” 2 

The bill in question, illustrative of the en- 
tire batch of bills, gives the Attorney General 
authority to hale into court a State official 
who, in performance of his duties, enforces 
local voting laws, whether in respect to lit- 
eracy requirements, residential requirements, 
or whatnot. It makes it possible for the pro- 

Commission to drag a man away from 
his home to a distant court, on its own whim 
or on a charge made by an unnamed neigh- 
bor, for examination of the secret thoughts 
of his heart or of his secret opinion. Fur- 
thermore—and here we see how the propo- 
nents of civil rights think—it provides that 
the Commission may utilize the services of 
volunteers in the detection of violators of its 
decrees; thus it opens the door for that ma- 
licious snooping on neighbors and relatives 
that characterized nazism and is encountered 
in communistic countries. What would pre- 
vent the Commission from offering a fee for 
information leading to prosecution? And 
would not the morally deficient collectivists 
be the most willing volunteers? 

The target for this crop of civil-rights laws 
is the South where the impact of the infa- 
mous reconstruction has left its mark in legal 
disabilities imposed on the Negro. The same 
racial prejudice is present in the North, but 
is more subtly expressed, as, for instance, the 
exodus of whites from Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn to the suburbs of New York, leaving large 
residential districts in these two boroughs in 
possession of Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 
But in the South there are laws, and laws are 
more vulnerable to attack than social cus- 
toms and habits of mind. The reason for 
selecting the anti-Negro laws of the South 
is purely political: the Negro vote is at stake. 

If the truth were known, it would show 
that many of the Congressmen plugging for 
these laws on humanitarian grounds do not 
practice what they preach. In Washington, 
where Negroes constitute 35 percent of the 
adult population and 70 percent of the school 
population, these Congressmen move away 
from neighborhoods as the Negroes move in. 
They make sure that their children are edu- 
cated either in public schools where Negroes 
constitute only 1 or 2 percent of the student 
body, or else in private schools, which, though 
they do not discriminate against Negroes, are 
financially out of their reach. Except in 
political clubs, neither legislators nor their 
wives socialize with Negroes. Their enthu- 
siasm for civil rights is in proportion to the 
number of Negro voters in their respective 
districts. 

The civil rights bills, if enacted, will not 
accomplish the purposes ascribed to them. 
More likely, the prejudice which the years 
have been gradually eroding will be revived 
and exacerbated by this attempt to make 
people good by law. The difficulties of en- 
forcement will in short order give these laws 
nothing but a nuisance value for the pur- 
poses of professional do-gooders and deter- 
mined collectivists. The politicians who are 
now urging these laws will lose interest in 
them as soon as the primary purpose, the 
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capturing of the Negro yote, shall have been 
accomplished. 

One more thing will remain. That is the 
accretion of power in the Central Govern- 
ment. The bureaucracy will be enlarged, 
and to insure itself of an improvement of 
its perquisites and an expansion of its pre- 
rogatives it will find reason for widening 
the provisions of the laws by interpretation. 
For instance, there is some agitation at pres- 
ent for the abolition of college fraternities 
on the ground that these voluntary associa- 
tions are discriminatory; the Commission 
could bestir itself in that direction. It 
could, by interpretation, justify an investi- 
gation of discriminatory practices in the 
handling of unemployment funds on the 
local level, say, the exclusion of Communists 
from the largess or the preference given 
them. Conceivably, the Commission might 
look into local laws putting disabilities on 
prostitutes. And so on, 

The issue involved is not North versus 
South. Basically, it is constitutional gov- 
ernment versus government by commission, 
It is civil rights versus natural rights. 


Let’s Look at Russia Honestly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


: OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Rus- 
sian problem is an important one to the 
people of the United States. It causes 
the American taxpayers to pay out 
about $40 billion per year for programs 
calculated to build and maintain an in- 
ternational security system to defeat the 
Russian imperialists. It is also impor- 
tant because the present-day Russian 
Empire is the graveyard of once free and 
independent nations—many of which as- 
pired to associate their destiny with that 
of the United States. Finally, we seek 
a solution to the Russian problem in 
order to restore freedom and dignity to 
millions and millions of people enslaved 
and exploited by communism—the new 
whip of Russian despotism. 

Before we can resolve the Russian 
problem, we must first understand it. 
To understand it we must strip away the 
many layers of Russian and Communist 
propaganda which have concealed the 
very core of this urgent problem. To 
look at Russia honestly—and dispassion- 
ately—we must use the eyes of compe- 
tent and proven scholars and statesmen 
from the nations now enslaved within 
the Russian Empire. One such scholar 
is Reuben Darbinian, who served as Min- 
ister of Justice for the Independent Ar- 
menian Republic of 1918-21 and served 
in that capacity with distinction until 
the Russians, by concerted acts of sub- 
version, infiltration, and military aggres- 
sion, destroyed that independent Repub- 
lic. Dr. Darbinian understands the 
Russian problem and takes an honest 
look at it in the spring 1957 issue of 
Armenian Review. His article entitled 
“The Great-Russian and the Communist 
Movement,” is a penetrating analysis of 
how some Americans have been so taken 
in by Russian propaganda propaganda 
that it is impossible for them to feally 
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understand the power behind the con- 
spiracy of communism. Under leave ob- 
tained, I include the article on the Great- 
Russian and the Communist Movement: 
THE GREAT-RUSSIAN AND THE COMMUNIST 
MOVEMENT 
(By Reuben Darbinian) 
A FUNDAMENTAL DISTINCTION 

The Great-Russians, or the Velikorussians, 
as they call themselves, constitute less than 
half of the population of the Soviet Union, 
and yet they, as well, as many westerners, 
have persisted in dubbing the non-Russian 
nationalities of the Union as minorities. 

Few are not the westerners, especially the 
Americans, who think the population of the 
Soviet Union is the same kind of conglom- 
eration as the population of the United 
States, and by the same logic, the so-called 
Republics of the Soviet Union, from the 
population viewpoint, present a phenomenon 
which is analogous to the 48 States of the 
United States. The presumption is, since 
the population of the 48 States present no 
radical differences nationally, and since they 
all speak the English language, America is 
comparable to the peoples of the 15 Republics 
of the Soviet Union. This fallacious analogy 
places the Soviet Republics in the same cate- 
gory as the American States. 

In reality, however, the 15 Republics of 
the Soviet Union are totally unlike the 48 
States of the American Union because the 
overwhelming majority of each of these Re- 
publics speak different languages and con- 
stitute different nationalities. 

In Soviet Armenia, for instance, the over- 
whelming majority of the people are Arme- 
nians and the dominant language is the Ar- 
menian. The same is true of Georgia, where 
the dominant element and the spoken lan- 
guage is Georgian. In Soviet Azerbaijan the 
dominant element are the Tartars and the 
spoken language is a Turkish dialect. This 
is also true of Ukrainia and the rest of the 
so-called Soviet Republics. 

As seen, every one of the so-called non- 
Russian minorities of the Soviet Union, 
within its own frontiers, is in reality a ma- 
jority, therefore, it is both wrong and a rank 
injustice to call them minorities, especially 
when we consider that, in their totality, they 
outnumber the Great-Russians. 

After establishing this basic, indisputable 
fact, it might correctly be observed that the 
Soviet Union also includes minorities in the 
accepted sense such as prevail in the United 
States and other western countries. Each 
of the 15 Republics of the Soviet Union has 
its own minorities. 

In Soviet Armenia, alongside the native 
majority, live Turkish and Russian minori- 
ties; Georgia has Armenian and Turkish 
minorities; and Azerbaijan Tartars have their 
Armenian and Russian minorities, 

These minorities exclude those masses of 
people who have become minorities artifi- 
cially, and through administrative or politi- 
cal separation have been annexed to the ter- 
ritory of a foreign nation, such as the Arme- 
nian province of Akhalkalak, which was un- 
justly annexed to Georgia, or the Armenian- 
populated mountainous Karabagh, which was 
made a part of Azerbaijan. 

The real minorities in the accepted sense 
are those which voluntarily or by forced de- 
portations have been planted on the terri- 
tory of an alien nation and have become rec- 
onciled with living alongside the native ma- 
jority. These naturally cannot have any 
right to political independence. 

What interests us here are not debatable 
mass segments which have been grafted on 
the body politic of a foreign people, but the 
non-Russian nationalities of the Soviet 
Union which erroneously have been called 
minorities, notwithstanding the fact that 
within the frontiers of their own historical 
fatherlands they constitute overwhelming 
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majorities, have merited the exalted title of 
Soviet Republic and, at least on paper, have 
even the right of seceding from the Union 
and forming an independent state if they 
so desire, 

It is these nationalities which the great 
Russians have succeeded in branding with 
the derogatory name of minorities. The 
great Russians succeeded in this business of 
defamation by virtue of their armed con- 
quest of minorities which, taken as a whole, 
outnumber the Russians, but taken each 
separately are smaller than the Russian pop- 
ulat ion. 

This is no reason at all, however, why this 
fallacious tag, outrageously forced on the 


non-Russian nationalities, should cause such 


confusion of minds as to lead men to think 
that these nationalities are real minorities 
in the commonly accepted sense, and, there- 
fore, they have no right to aspire to political 
independence. 

One of the most stubborn obstacles to a 
proper. understanding of the psychology of 
Russia's non-Russian nationalities is the 
Great-Russian reluctance to reconcile them- 
selves with the idea that these peoples who 
were conquered by the czars and the Soviet 
masters, now striving for their independ- 
ence, have a perfect right to secede from 
mother Russia. This is most unfortunate, 
because ahy ultimate solution of the nation- 
ality problem in the Soviet Union is contin- 
gent on Great-Russian willingness, under- 
standing, and cooperation. Secession from 
mother Russia the Great-Russians regard as 
nothing but the dismemberment of the one 
and indivisible Russia, an unpardonable 
crime, 

No matter how strong the Great-Russian 
opposition, the dismemberment of the Soviet 
Union, however, is a foregone conclusion as 
an historical inevitability, The days of all 
types of imperialism are numbered and all 
subjugated peoples will achieve their inde- 
pendence sooner or later, one way or another. 
Already a number of peoples under English, 
French, and Dutch imperialism have won 
their independence and the rest are on the 
road to complete emancipation. It is only 
the Soviet or Russian imperialistic empire 
which, although having changed the form 


but never having denied the substance, still 


persists in fighting off the course of history 
with its huge armies. The persistence will 
avail the Soviet nothing. As recent events in 
Poland and Hungary have demonstrated, 
sooner or later the Soviet Empire will be 
forced to follow the road of all other 
imperialisms. J 

Somewhat different but partly consistent 
with the Great-Russian stand is the view 
prevalent among the anti-Communist demo- 
cratic groups of Great-Russians who regard 
as imperialistic acquisitions only those con- 
quests which were made after World War II— 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia, and Western Ger- 
many. They never regard the forced ac- 
quisitions of Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Ukrainia, Byelorussia, and the Transcaspian 
countries as imperialistic conquests. They 
justify this preposterous stand by the absurd 
contention that these non-Russian republics 
have historically become organic and in- 
separable parts of Russia. Curiously enough 
the conquest of these peoples was no dif- 
ferent from the conquest of the above- 
mentioned satellite states of Eastern Europe. 
The fact that the latter peoples have assimi- 
lated some elements of Russian culture in no 
wise changes the political situation. It does 
not doom the subjugated peoples to eternal 
servitude of the Russian state. Even accept- 
ing the oft advanced parent-and-children 
relationship between the Great-Russians and 
the subjugated non-Russian nationalities, it 
stands to reason that, once these children 
have come of age, they have a perfect right 
to leave the paternal hearth and seek a sepa- 
rate life of their own, 
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Another attitude peculiar to the antl 
Communist segment of the Great-Russian 
is their keen resentment whenever anyone 
holds the Russian people responsible for the 
creation of the Communist establishment 
They resentfully point out, alongside the 
names of Lenin, Bukharin, and Rykov, su 
non-Russian names as Trotsky, Zinovies, 
Stalin, Miasnikian, and Mikoyan. Is it not 
true that representatives of all nationalities 
of Russia took part in the Communist revo 
lution of 1917? Why pick out, necessarily 
only the Russians and not the rest? 

It is quite true that Lenin’s collaborator 
included a large number of non-Ru 
who, as individuals, had a great share in 
the Bolshevik victory. The issue here is not 
the responsibility of individuals, but the 
responsibility of peoples insofar as they can 
be responsible for good or bad deeds in 3 
given country. 

Approached from this angle, it is incon- 
testible that the introduction of Soviet 
tyranny was the work exclusively of the 
Great-Russians. The Soviet evil became en- 
trenched in Russia proper through internal 
conspiracy, without external aid, and even 
despite foreign opposition, whereas in all the 
rest of the non-Russian nationalities of the 
Czarist empire the Soviet was implan 
through the intervention of the armed force’ 
of Russia proper, I. e., through foreign Inter- 
vention. 

This is an irrefutable historical fact which 
deserves a bit more comprehensive treatment. 
AN IRREFUTABLE HISTORICAL FACT 

What happened in the Russian Empire 
when Lenin and his confederates through in- 
ternal conspiracy seized the power in Petro- 
grad and Moscow was no mere accident. Nor 
was it a mere accident when they were try! 
to consolidate their power in Russia proper 
Veliko-Russia, to be precise, when they 
emerged victorious over the anti-Communist 
opposition, that all the rest of non-Russian 
nationalities of the empire not only ref 
to recognize the Soviet Government of Mos- 
cow but. they went one step farther and 
declared their independence. 

Lastly, it was no mere accident that in all 
the non-Russian nationality regions the do- 
mestic Communists always proved a con- 
temptible force despite their all-out sub- 
versive activities. They not only failed to 
seize the power but they did not even become 
a serious danger to the established anti- 
Soviet governments of their own new 
republics. 

It is an irrefutable fact of history that 
bolshevism, or communism, became en- 
trenched exclusively in Russia proper 
through internal conspiracy and without 
outside aid, even despite foreign opposition. 
And while it is quite true that the majority 
of Great-Russians never sympathized with 
bolshevism and even waged a fierce civil war 
against it, nevertheless, it is equally true 
that only in Veliko-Russia could bolshevism 
appeal to the masses to a sufficient degree to 
shatter all internal opposition. $ 

After registering this ringing fact, it is 
pertinent to note that all the rest of non- 
Russian regions of the Russian Empire were 
sovietized solely by the Red armies sent from 
Moscow and never through the triumph of 
the domestic Communists, or internal con- 
spiracy. 

No one will gainsay the fact that, quite 
naturally, there were many non-Russians 
who assisted in the Bolshevik conquest of 
Russia proper: But who can deny also that 
there were many foreigners and Russians who 
collaborated with the domestic Communist 
conspirators in the non-Russian regions? 
And while this riffraff of Russians and non- 
Russians succeeded in creating a formidable 
force in Russia proper which enabled them 
to seize the power, in the non-Russian na- 
tionality regions the same kind of riffraff did 
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Rot get to first base without outside aid, 
ly; the Russian Red armies. 

cative of the non-Russian peoples’ dis- 

Position toward the Soviet is a characteristic 

ent, When Lenin seized the power in 

w, he appointed his friend, the well- 

Armenian Communist Stepan Sha- 

an as “Viceroy” of ‘Transcaucasus. 

Shahoumian met with such hostility in 


Tiflis, the capital of the Transcaucasian’ 


government consisting of the Armenians, the 
and the Georgians, that he was forced 
to flee Tiflis to avoid arrest. 

Again, during the May uprising of the 

unists in Armenia in 1920, the con- 
plrators were easily defeated by the people 
Armenia. Similar attempts to overthrow 
governments were tried in all the non- 

Ussian-nationality countries of the Soviet 

Rion but everywhere the conspirators mis- 
frably falled. It was after these failures 

t the Soviet Government in Moscow mo- 
ized its armies and conquered these in- 
dependent countries one by one. 

The fact is, the 14 non-Russian republics 
Sf the Soviet Union were conquered by 

w precisely in the same manner as the 
Satellite countries were conquered by the 
viet after World War II. Poland, Hungary, 
umania, Bulgaria, Albania, and Eastern 
rmany were conquered outright; Czecho- 
Slovakia was sovietized by the mere threat 
Of the Red army in 1948; and the Baltic 
States of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia were 
annexed without any ceremonies, even 
though they had enjoyed an independent 
© over 20 years and they had shown no 
tion to join the Soviet Union. 

Curiously enough, even the greatest ex- 
Ponents of western democracy among the 

t-Russians make a fine distinction be- 
tween the Soviet satellites and the non-Rus- 
sian nationalities which had been incorpo- 
Tated by the Czars and their Soviet suc- 
dessors. They are reluctant to accord the 
Same right to the latter through various 
facetious arguments. In reality there is no 
basic difference either in the form of their 
Conquests or their aspirations to a separate, 
independent national life. 

There can be no doubt that the Great- 

Ussian people itself is a victim of the Soviet 
tyranny, and we might say the first victim. 

the other hand it cannot be gainsaid 
t, unfortunately, it has also become the 
tool of the same tyranny in its imperialistic 
ambitions and in the enslavement of count- 
non-Russian peoples. 

Another curious aspect of Great-Russian 
Mentality is their emphasis on what might 

interpreted as Russian chauvinism. In all 
the republics and the satellites of the Soviet 
Empire it is only Russia proper, or Veliko- 

Ussia, whose nationalistic vanity or great 
State ambitions have received and are receiv- 
ing satisfaction from the conquests of Soviet 
tyranny. Only in Veliko-Russia can commu- 
nism be tolerated as a means of the preserva- 
tion and the extension of extreme Russian 
chauvinism, whereas in the satellite and sub- 
Jugated countries communism not only does 
not serve as nationalism in disguise but it is 
an alien force imposed from the outside, 
diametrically opposed to the national senti- 
Ments of these peoples, 

It is safe to say that either in the satellite 
Countries or the 14 non-Russian republics of 
the Soviet Union the Soviet power will not 
last 24 hours once the Red armies depart 
from their frontiers or the Soviet tyranny in 

w is overthrown. 


In other words the governments of these 
Countries are plain puppets, therefore it is 
Meaningless to wage war against them with- 
Out waging war against their masters who are 
entrenched in Moscow and are held in power 
Mainly through the support of the Great- 
Russian people. The recent developments in 
Eastern Germany, in Poland and Hungary 
have clearly proved that until the Soviet 
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power is overthrown in Moscow or Veliko- 
Russia, no Soviet-enslaved nation can 
breathe freely and recover its lost independ- 
ence. 

The struggles of these enslaved peoples 
cannot be waged successfully in isolated ef- 
fort. A united effort is necessary to over- 
throw the Soviet tyranny. 

The question is, What really is the Soviet 
tyranny? What sort of imperialistic power 
is the Soviet? Is it the Communist interna- 
tional which threatens the peace of the world 
today? Or is it another sort of power which, 
under the guise of communism, has been 
entrenched in Moscow and which, with its 
armies and its gangs of arsonists, threatens 
to engulf the whole of mankind? 


COMMUNISM OR GREAT RUSSIAN NATIONALISM? 


From the days Stalin exterminated Lenin's 
collaborators and all the old Bolsheviks who 
posed as a menace to his personal dictator- 
ship, communism, as an internationally ideo- 
logical social movement ceased to exist as 
far as the Soviet Union was concerned. 

Indeed, what sort of ideological movement 
could linger in a land where even the Com- 
munists could not give free expression to 
their honest convictions, where every man, 
to save his skin, was forced to conform to 
the commands of the dictator under penalty 
of death, and where, lastly, no one could be 
sure of even a brief and barely tolerable life 
for himself and his family without simu- 
lating enthusiastic zeal for everything which 
the dictator said and did? In the world of 
Stalin's creation it was not honest conviction 
but the motive of fear, gain, personal safety, 
and the possibility of a career only which 
drove men into the lap of the reigning Com- 
munist Party. 

This fact became obvious during World 
War I when Stalin set aside his Communist 
slogans which he well knew could never 
appeal to the human heart and promulgated 
patriotic slogans and aims which spoke to 
all hearts. Once again it was eloquently 
demonstrated in Hungary where the Com- 
munist Party, with a membership of 900,000, 
literally melted away during the first few 
days of the popular uprising. 

Nevertheless it is noteworthy that, after 
the experiment of World War II, Stalin saw 
fit to return to his bankrupt communism 
which had become perfectly odious to the 
people and to retain it as the official religion 
of the Soviet Government. He did this not 
bécause he wanted to establish communism 
as his primary aim but because its retention 
was felt necessary as the only instrument for 
the realization of objectives which had no 
connection whatsoever with communism, 

What were these objectives? 

First and foremost, there was the matter of 
the preservation of the Soviet dictatorship at 
any price. At least for Stalin there was no 
higher objective than the security of his per- 
sonal dictatorship for the sake of which he 
did not hesitate to exterminate even the fore- 
most apostles of communism. But Stalin 
realized that, to be able to justify his dicta- 
torship, he needed a far more powerful lever 
than communism as such. Such a lever 
could easily be found only in the concept of 
a Great-Russian nation, clearly demonstrated 
during World War II when he invoked not the 
founders of communism—Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin—but the historical heroes of the 
Great-Russian nation, such as Dmitri-Don- 
skoy, Minin, Pojarski, Field Marshals Suvorov 
and Kutuzov, and others. At the conclusion 
of the war at the victory celebration at the 
Kremlin, his historic speech was an unre- 
strained eulogy of the Great-Russian people 
which merited the main honor of the victory 
and which he proclaimed as the big brother 
of all the non-Russian nationalities of the 
Soviet Union. 

Since the Great-Russian nation was Stalin's 
supreme weapon, it will be asked quite nat- 
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urally why, after the war, did he not discard 
the hated communism and make Russian 
nationalism the official religion of the Soviet 
Union? 

The answer to this question is very simple. 
Stalin could not have done it even if he 
wanted to do so. Why? Because the com- 
munism which the Bolsheviks created in 
Russia is such a system of political, economic, 
social, and spiritual enslavement that, with- 
out it, he could not have supported his total 
dictatorship. Besides, in the eyes of the out- 
side world his prestige would be immeasur- 
ably enhanced through the promotion of 
communism rather than Russian national- 
ism. Only communism could have rallied 
around him his fifth columnists in the 
free west. 

Needless to say, the same considerations 
are being utilized by Stalin's successors who 
are no less champlons of Great-Russian na- 
tionalism both in the Soviet Union, the satel- 
lite countries, and the free world. Commu- 
nism, they maintained, was ever ready for 
international “peaceful” cooperation. It was 
through this game only that Stalin's suc- 
cessors tried, and still try, to win over the 
neutrals, all the way from Tito’s Yugoslavia 
to Nehru's India and Indonesia. The Krem- 
lin ‘bosses well realize that Great-Ruesian 
chauvinistic declarations would redound ad- 
versely much the same as Hitler’s German 
chauvinism was his undoing. 

Russian democratic leaders resent keenly 
every time Western leaders identify the 
Soviet imperialistic policy with czarist im- 
perialism, interpreting it as the continuation 
of “Great-Russian” ambitions which basic- 
ally remain unchanged, although they oper- 
ate under a different name and form. 

While the czars extended their empire by 
armed force, their successors who call them- 
selves Communists, aside from armed force, 
make use of other means for the extension 
of theirempire. Sometimes these means are 
even more effective than armed force, such 
as the economic weapon, the fifth columns, 
the propaganda arm, subversion, and in- 
ternal penetration, And if these weapons 
are not wholly successful, at least they pave 
the way for the success of armed interven- 
tion. 

Could it be that the non-Russian leaders 
and the journalists are wholly unjust when 
they consider the present Soviet imperialism 
as the continuation of the czarist policy? Is 
the Soviet imperialism of today really very 
different from the erstwhile Great-Russian 
nationalistic ambitions for expansion? 

Had there been a fundamental difference 
between the two, after the overthrow of the 
czarist despotism when the non-Russian na- 
tionalities seceded from the Great-Russians 
and declared their independence, why then 
did the new government entrenched in Mos- 
cow reconquer these peoples with armed force 
and reannex them to Great-Russia? 

If there had been any fundamental dif- 
ference between the “Great-Russia” concept 
and the present Soviet imperialism, why then 
did the Soviet Government at the close of 
World War II profit from the spoils of the 
war much the same as the czarist govern- 
ment assuredly would have done? 

Be it remembered that the Great-Russians 
even lack the German excuse for their ex- 
pansionist policies because few peoples on 
the globe command such extensive territo- 
ries as Russia does. Therefore Great-Russia 
has no cause for casting covetous eyes on the 
territories of her neighbors, much less to 
enslave them. Even if all the non-Russian 
peoples who have been subjugated by the 
Great-Russians should secede from the em- 
pire, there will be enough territory left for 
Russia for her normal development. There- 
fore, Russia has no valid cause for holding 
on to the territories of the non-Russians 
which she has conquered by armed force, 
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often profiting by the use of the forces of the 
very nations. 
CHAUVINISM IN THE GARB OF COMMUNISM 


Whenever there is a question of nazism 
the Russian anti-Communist democrats, as 
well as many Western journalists, never 
make a sharp distinction between nazism 
(national socialism) and the German people 
as they do between bolshevism and the Rus- 
sian people. They never say the German 
people were not responsible for the emer- 
gence of nazism, On the contrary they in- 
sist that nazism was the child of the Ger- 
man people, therefore the latter can never 
shake off the responsibility for nazism's 
crimes. 

But when the discussion turns to bolshe- 
vism, there is a strong tendency on the part 
of Russians and many Westerners to absolve 
the Russian people of the crimes of bolshe- 
vism. It turns out that bolshevism is essen- 
tially an international phenomenon and 
never Russian, and this makes all the nations 
responsible for the crimes of communism. 

This conclusion is, of course, highly super- 
ficial. 

It is quite true that bolshevism under the 
label of communism has become an inter- 
national movement with international slo- 
gans and ideology, and it is equally true that 
bolshevism has managed to win followers 
among all peoples. Nazism, on the other 
hand, was essentially a national movement 
based upon the concept of the superiority 
of the German race. 

Nevertheless it will not be gainsaid that 
nazism under the name of fascism, took root 
in other countries as an international move- 
ment which strove to arouse in those peoples 
the spirit of their national excellence. Sim- 
ilarly bolshevism, garbed in the internation- 
alist uniform, is essentially a chauvinistic 
movement which strives for the supremacy 
of Great Russia, with this difference that 
bolshevism is more cleverly disguised under 
the cloak of communism. 

It can confidently be stated that, had com- 
munism first triumphed in any western 
European country, it would have been far 
different than the Russian bolshevism which 
became entrenched strictly through the 
means of the Russian people, In reality, the 
power, or the movement, which under the 
label of communism today threatens the 
peace and the freedom of entire mankind is 
nothing but a movement which was con- 
ceived and molded in the womb of the Rus- 
sian people, and stamped with the worst 
characteristics of that people. 

Actually bolshevism is the nazism of the 
Russian people, even as nazism was the 
bolshevism of the German people. Essen- 
tially both are the one and the same thing, 
differing from each other only in their ideo- 
logical garb. Like nazism,. bolshevism did 
not drop down out of a clear blue sky. As 
nazism took forms of varying degrees in 
Italy and Germany befitting the character- 
istics of each people, so bolshevism with Its 
familiar attributes could have triumphed 
only in Russia, This circumstance in no 
wise detracts from the splendid qualities of 
the Russian peovle—their invaluable con- 
tributions to the arts, the sciences and litera- 
ture, much the same as nazism could not 
obscure the contributions of the German 
genius in the fields of science, philosophy. 
music and literature, 

True, communism is not a Russian concept 
but was born and took form as a “social 
science” in Western Europe. Similarly, the 
international Communist movement is not of 
Russian origin and communism took root in 
Russia not as a Russian movement but éssen- 
tlally as an international nonpatriotic, and 
even an antipatriotic movement. 

But it is equally true that, after seizing the 
power the Russian leaders of communism, 
beginning with Lenin and especially Stalin 
until the present day Khrusnchevs, slowly 
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and imperceptibly became the ringleaders of 
Great-Russian chauvinism to whom com- 
munism is no longer an aim but a means to 
anend, Essentially it was this circumstance 
which enabled them to perpetuate their pow- 
er in Russia. Essentially it was this cir- 
cumstance which enabled them to emerge 
victorious in World War II. And it was this 
same circumstance which enabled them to 
reconquer the non-Russian nationalities 
which had recovered their independence on 
the ruins of the czarist empire. 

There can be no question that, had Rus- 
sian bolshevism faced the free world without 
a disguise and had operated as the exponent 
of Great-Russian imperialism, it would have 
made little headway in the free countries of 
the world in gaining followers. Unquestion- 
ably the Communist mask is a great aid in 
hooking countless gullibles among the non- 
Russians, something which German naziism 
was unable to accomplish because it lacked 
any such clever ideological masquerade. 

This fact was made apparent by the in- 
veterate hostility which Stalin and his heirs 
exhibited toward all national Communist 
movements and their leaders of the non- 
Russian nationalities under their control. 
During the last 30 years the leaders of these 
national Communist movements attempted 
to deviate from the path mapped out by Mos- 
cow in their effort to arrive at communism in 
their own individual ways. These attempts 
were made not only in the non-Russian na- 
tionality countries of the Soviet Union but 
in the satellite countries as well. However, 
they all were liquidated with the exception 
of Tito and his comrades and quite recently 
Gomulka of Poland. 

If the bosses of the Kremlin were really 
bent on serving the interests of communism 
and not their Great-Russian chauvinism they 
would not have forced their will on the Com- 
munist governments of the non-Russians, 
nor would they have insisted on the teach- 
ing of the Russian language as obligatory. 
To men who are sincerely dedicated to the 
cause of communism it would have made 
little difference by what road or in what lan- 
guage the final goal is reached. The thing 
which would have mattered would have been 
loyalty to those objectives. 

True, after the death of Stalin, the Khru- 
shehevs and the Bulganins showed a more 
tolerant attitude toward the Titoists and 
even went so far as to promise to recognize 
the right of all nationality Communists to 
pursue the path of communism in their indi- 
vidual national way. They made substan- 
tial concessions to Gomulka in this respect. 
But after the uprising in Hungary, even 
Khrushchev who only a few months before 
had discredited Stalin was forced to confess 
that he and his comrades were firm Stalin- 
ists. As to what real Stalinism means the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of China only recently gave an eloquent defi- 
nition: 

“Stalin in his relations with the brotherly 
countries showed a certain tendency to 
Great-Russian chauvinism. This he ex- 
pressed in his denials of the independence 
and the equality of rank of Communist 
parties and Communist countries. Stalin 
sometimes unjustly intervened in their in- 
ternal affairs—an intervention which re- 
sulted in serlous consequences.” 

If the Communist Chinese were not vitally 
interested in cooperating with the present 
Soviet dictators they would surely have ad- 
mitted that, no less than Stalin, his succes- 
sors are running a Great-Russian imperial- 
istic policy. It is highly significant that the 
greatest friends of Red Moscow, such as the 
Chinese Communists, publicly emphasize, 
even if indirectly, the Great-Russian chau- 
vinism of the Soviet leaders. 

It is a deplorable fact that the Russian 
democrats, while fiercely fighting against the 
Soviet dictatorship, fall to perceive the chau- 
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vinism of the Soviet leaders under their mas- 
querade. By such an attitude they rendef 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
concerted action against the common enemy: 
to say nothing of their indirectly encouraé* 
ing chauvinism among the Russian, people- 
There can be no question that the R 
people itself will greatly benefit once it shi 
off its imperialistic airs and retrenches 1 
within its ethnological frontiers; for 
then will the Russian people be able to de- 
velop its innate great talents and to 
for itself a free, untroubled and autonomous 
national existence. Only then will Russia 
cease to be a menace to the freedom 
neighboring nations and to the peace of th® 
world, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law,. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theif 
report, shall give the probable ‘cost of thé 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Record at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Mr, MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me before the Advertising 
8 at Washington, D. C., on Monday 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 4 

SENATOR MORTON'S ADDRESS BEFORE THE 

ADVERTISING COUNCIL 

Good evening. It is a pleasure for me to 
have the opportunity to be here with you 
tonight and to be able to discuss important 
Matters relating to the foreign policy of the 
United States with this group which is so in- 
Umately connected with the formation, dis- 
Semination and instrumentation of ideas 
and policies. Beyond this, your Advertising 
Council has in the past year been instru- 
mental in the expenditure of nearly $150 mil- 

m in public service advertising. You have 
Biven your time, effort and money to aid 
Reighborhood improvement, to obtain better 
Schools for our young, to help the Red Cross 
and the CARE food crusade and numerous 
Other causes as well as special efforts in the 
Hungarian crisis, I understand you are at- 
tempting to increase your work this year. 
For your efforts and achievements I salute 
You—as a citizen, I thank you, No group 
Would know better that friendship and co- 
Operation have few borders, 

As you so well know, there is no longer 
any question as to whether or not this coun- 

has a major and permanent role in the 
Affairs of men. In his inspiring inaugural 
Address last January the President of the 
United States clearly laid down the respon- 
Sibilities of this Nation to the totality of 
Mankind. The question is rather—how can 
We best conduct and discharge this obli- 
ation with honor and justice in an en- 

tened self interest and in the interest 
Sf all the peoples of the world? 

George Washington's Farewell Address has 
Often been quoted as a warning against what 
have been termed “foreign entanglements.” 
4 letter from Washington to Lafayette, dated 
August 15, 1786, has received consideraly less 
Attention. In this letter Washington wrote: 

As a member of an infant empire and 
as a citizen of the great republic of human- 
ity at large, I cannot help turning my atten- 

fon sometimes to this subject * * * I can- 
note avoid reflecting with pleasure on the 
Pfobable influence that commerce may here- 
after have on human manners and society 

general. On these occasions I consider 

w mankind may be connected, like one 
Freat family, in fraternal ties. I indulge a 
fond, perhaps an enthusiastic, idea that 

Period is not very remote when the bene- 

ts of a liberal and friendly commerce will 
Pretty generally succeed to the devastations 
horrors and war.“ I propose, ladies and 
gentlemen, that this time is surely now upon 
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There has been a great deal of discussion 
recently about the foreign policy of the 
United States. Some voices have been raised 
in the suggestion that we have no clear for- 
eign policy or that it is a changing one with- 
out basic cohesiveness. I suggest, rather, that 
we have been going through a period of 
eyolution in world affairs and that, con- 
comitantly, our foreign policy has been evolv- 
ing in response to the new world conditions 
and necessities. 

Historically the foreign policies of nations 
have been based on certain aspirations and 
interests—many of these have been self-in- 
terests: There have been considerations as 
to territory, resources, strategic position. 
There have been particular loyalties toward 
certain peoples or nations, or antipathies to- 
ward others. There have been noble mo- 
tives and other motives. Indeed, the list of 
reasons for policies may be as long as the 
number of policies or alliances of all history. 
I do not tonight condemn these reasons or 
considerations but merely point them out 
as factors which have existed and influenced 
the foreign policy of many nations through- 
out the ages. 

I do tonight come before you with the firm 
belief that we have reached the time when 
the basic underlying principle of the for- 
eign policy of the United States has evolved 
and can be clearly defined. It is the prin- 
ciple of principle. Woodrow Wilson once 
said, “Let us remind ourselves that we are 
the custodians in some degree of the prin- 
ciples which have made man free.” 

We find ourselves in a very unique posi- 
tion in the history of mankind. Our birth 
as a nation was In itself unique. Our crea- 
tion was in response to a purpose based on 
principle. History has thrust upon us the 
role of leader of the free world. This is not a 
role that we as a people sought or even 
wanted. We are faced by a militant and 
amoral Communist force that has as its 
avowed intention the enslavement of the 
peoples of our world. Ours is a time when 
nationalism has reached fervent heights in 
all parts of the world. We see in our time 
the birth of new nations—all with high 
hopes, many with old cultures, few with any 
experience in self-government or the conduct 
of foreign affairs. For these reasons we must 
have a policy which goes beyond the basis of 
loyalty or friendship, or of cultural, racial, 
or religious ties. This policy can only be 
based on principle. 

What do I mean by policy based on prin- 
ciple? Any definition, in full form, would 
be rather broad and I shall elaborate on it 
throughout the course of my remarks. How- 
ever, I believe that this principle which must 
now guide us has an essence. It means that 
we must strive, in our relationships with the 
rest of the world, to work always for that 
harmony, understanding and accord which 
will epitomize the highest and noblest aspi- 
rations, not only of our own Nation, but of 
the entire world. And if we feel that there 
are, in the American way, things of universal 
value which could benefit all mankind we 
must dedicate our efforts to helping others 
to adapt such of these as may be beneficial 
to their way of life. 

We must never confuse friendship, or even 
leadership, with paternalism or self-right- 
eousness. We must make it abundantly 
clear that our motives are honest and sin- 
cere, and we must be prepared to state them 
clearly. 

We desire a world at peace, where all men 
may live according to their own cultural tra- 


ditions in societies of their own choice. We 
want all people to possess the freedom of 
thought, belief, and choice to which every 
human being is entitled and we want for all 
a fuller and richer daily life. And we hope 
that through mutual understanding, clear 
expression, and dedicated effort we will all 
come closer together. 

It has become generally accepted that the 
task of free world leadership has fallen to 
the United States. It is essential that we 
discharge this task with the conscience of 
principle. Our policies must not be based 
on affection for or antipathy toward any na- 
tion or people. Particular loyalties must 
not be allowed to overshadow the tremen- 
dous burden of principled world leadership. 
We cannot be permitted the indulgences that 
biased likes or dislikes forbode. 

There will be times when public opinion 
at home is influenced by cultural, racial, or 
religious loyalties to friends abroad. At 
such times, although our road will be even 
more difficult, we must be prepared to bear 
the additional burden. 

We recently have had just such an exam- 
ple. I refer to the Suez crisis, when prin- 
ciple forced us to take a strong stand against 
our traditional allies in their use of force 
to settle the dispute in that area. I firmly 
believe that our stand in this instance was 
just and correct. It was an example of 
leadership by principle. Nevertheless it 
shows that it is more difficult to lead by 
principle than by loyalty, friendship, or 
interest. à 

I am understanding of those who moti- 
vated by loyalty supported the position taken 
by our historic friends in the Suez matter 
and were sharply critical of the position 
taken by this country. But I point out 
that none of these persons or nations has the 
unique responsibility that rests on the 
United States in the troubled and explosive 
world of today. That responsibility is con- 
stant and must be consistent. I do not 
mean to imply that loyalty does not have 
its place in our dealings with other nations, 
Loyalty we admire and disloyalty we de- 
plore. In this country and elsewhere the 
strongest loyalty is the family loyalty. We 
recognize this in our own judicial processes. 
We do not require husband or wife to testify 
one against the other. Yet in the discharge 
of our unique responsibility there can be 
only loyalty to principle. This concept does 
not relieve us of any commitment into which 
we may have entered. Certainly we will be 
loyal and faithful to our obligations to our 
many allieg Just as we have been in the past. 
However, we cannot discharge our responsi- 
bility by condoning any action taken by a 
member of the family of nations just because 
that nation happens to be a member of a 
friendly alliance. All actions must be 
measured against the yardstick of principle. 

Let me again quote our illustrious first 
President who said in his farewell address, 
“It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, 
at no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example of a ‘people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. * * * In 
the execution of such a plan, nothing is 
more essential: than that permanent, in- 
veterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others, 
who be excluded; and that, in place of them, 
just and amicable feelings towards all should 
be cultivated. The nation which indulges 
toward another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. 
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Tt is a slave to its animosity or to its affec- 
tion, either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest.“. 
The peace often, sometimes perhaps the 
liberty of nations, has been the victim.” 
Once more the wisdom of Washington is 
clear. 

This policy of principle which I have tried 
to describe and to illustrate by reference to 
George Washington was clearly put to the 
test by the tragic chain of events which has 
taken place during the past 8 months in the 
Middie East. In my judgment those respon- 
sible for the conduct of the United States’ 
foreign affairs faithfully applied the measure 
of principle to the actions of other nations. 
Our reaction to this chain of events was in 
keeping with our own tradition of justice 
and our avowed purpose to achieve the settle- 
ment of such disputes by peaceful means. 

In charting our course this country did 
not take the easy way. Principle demanded 
that we take the hard way and stand in firm 
opposition to our very closest traditional 
friends and allies. During these trying 
months we made it clear both within and 
without the United Nations that if our 
friends would abandon forceful intervention 
in Egypt we would undertake definite respon- 
sibilities. Now we cannot allow Colonel 
Nasser to think we will turn away from our 
responsibility just because he turns so 
readily from his own country’s international 
responsibility. As a small nation and early 
in our history we stood up to powerful 
tyranny. Surely as a great nation we will 
now stand up to petty tyranny. 

In the formation and execution of this 
policy based on principle we must avoid the 
influence of inveterate antipathies or preju- 
dices of the past. We must be on guard 
against our natural tendencies to condemn 
the political and social systems of those who 
do not completely agree with us. We have 
a deep belief in our own form of govern- 
ment and political system. I share this be- 
lef. But the role of world leadership de- 
mands a willingness to work with others 
toward whom we may be unsympathetic or 
whose systems differ from our own. 

This country has worked out a successful 
program of what has been termed person-to- 
person diplomacy. This means that as a 
nation we are willing to sit down face to 
face, as if man to man, to discuss agree- 
ments, disagreements and many matters of 
mutual concern. And yet recently a head 
of state who had travelled to this country 
for just such a talk was publicly insulted 
upon his arrival. At this very moment, other 
heads of state whose visits might prove of 
ultimate benefit to all peoples cannot par- 
ticipate in this new dynamic diplomacy for 
fear of similar acts of shortsightedness. 

I do not wish to imply that we should 
spread the welcome mat for the architects 
of the international Communist conspiracy. 
Nor should we do so for those who illegally 
hold innocent American nationals impris- 
oned. I do maintain that we should be big 
enough to overcome prejudice in talking to 
those whose political system we may not 
approve or whose neutralist stand we may 
not favor. 

I do not suggest that we abandon any of 
our traditional beliefs or standards. On 
the contrary, we should attempt to foster and 
strengthen these standards where we may. I 
do say we must be openminded and accept 
other peoples with their standards and tra- 
ditions. However, I wish to state very plainly 
that this respect for tradition does not mean 
that we shall ever fail to acknowledge the 
natural and just desires of all people for 
freedom and personal dignity. And we shall 
never fail to recognize the validity of natural 
and just change and progress. 

I contend that no nation has any cause 
to doubt such intentions on our part. We 
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haye never sought to conquer or to annex, 
We seek no ones territory or interests. We 
have such abundance that seeking is not 
necessary, Instead we must wish to give, 
not so much of substance as of those eternals 
which we have always held self evident. We 
will not hurt ourselves by so doing. In fact, 
we will greatly help ourselves, both prac- 
tically and as men of good will. 

We must seek greater intercourse with less 
restriction, greater clarity with faith in its 
return, and better understanding based on 
deeds and acts. And through all, our pri- 
mary consideration must be, not race, not 
religion, not color, not similarity of culture, 
not propinquity, not community of interest, 
but principle, absolute and yet understand- 
ing, as right alone can be. 

I would like to conclude by quoting a dis- 
tinguished American writer whose words 
seem particularly appropriate: “American 
freedom has its being in principles which do 
not belong to America but to the world. Our 
whole evolution is based on the action of 
these principles, and our hope of future solu- 
tions rests upon our further ability to apply 
them. To withdraw is to undermine our- 
selves. And to define our defense in purely 
military terms is to deny ourselves the 
further development of our own free in- 
stitutions. 


In the last analysis, then * * * the form- 
ulation of a sound policy for America in- 
volves spiritual as well as military and 
economic considerations: * * * in the sense 
that we must continually rediscover within 
ourselves, and continually learn to imple- 
ment, those universal human principles of 
which our version of freedom has been cre- 
ated. Without these principles we cannot 
hope to be free. Yet we cannot hope to 
understand them if we consider them ex- 
clusively our own. The isolationist cliche 
that America should serve her own ends ex- 
clusively has little meaning when viewed in 
this light. We must so frame our policies 
that we may discover in ourselves, as indi- 
viduals, and learn to implement, that which 
we hold in common with all humanity. 


There come times in the history of every 
people when destiny knocks on their door 
with an iron insistence. In the history of 
America, destiny has knocked thus three 
times; once when we faced the seemingly 
impossible odds of British power to gain our 
independence; once at Fort Sumter, when 
we faced the bloody task of preserving our 
Union; and it is knocking today. 

It is true that on other grave occasions 
Americans have heard the knock of destiny. 
They heard it in 1917 when they sent their 
first expeditionary force to Europe. They 
heard it even more loudly in 1941, when they 
roused out of an Isolationist lethargy to 
fight—again against odds—one of the most 
brilliant and important wars in history. Yet 
on neither of those occasions did the knock- 
ing have the iron clang that we hear today. 
In World War I, and even in World War II, a 
mold existed into which we could pour our 
yast energies. Our power—and in the sec- 
ond war our leadership also—was essential 
to victory. But it was not our task to make 
the mold. It was not our task to determine 
either the geographical contours or the moral 
content of the battle. That had already 
been done by the rest of the world. 

But today, though we again have allies, 
though we have the United Nations, though 
we have access to resources all over the 
world, it is we who must shape the struggle; 
we must make the mold. That is the mean- 
ing of the iron clang. Our outlook is the 
same as it was at the time of the Revolution, 
and again at the time of the Civil War; the 
shape of things to come depends on us; our 
moral decision, our wisdom, our vision, and 
our will.” Thank you. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of thé 
Recorp an address delivered by Me 
Alcorn, Republican National Chairman, 
at a testimonial dinner honoring Rep“ 
resentative Huau Scorr, of the Sixth 
Pennsylvania District, and others, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on April 3, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY MEADE ALCORN, Repusiican Na- 
TIONAL CHAIRMAN, AT A TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
AT THE BELLEVUE STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILA” 
DELPHIA, PA., APRIL 3, 1957, Honorna CON” 
GRESSMAN HUGH Bcorr, SixTH District: 
GEORGE BLOOM, PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICAN 
STATE CHAIRMAN, AND CHARLES SMITH, AU~ 
DITOR GENERAL-ELECT FOR THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


It's always a great pleasure to visit Penn- 
Sylvania. Through the years I have enjo: 
the warmest of welomes here. When I Was 
asked to speak at this testimonial for 3 
outstanding Republicans—including 2 old 
friends—I told the planners of this dinner 
I would eagerly accept and for several rea- 
sons; I count HucH Scorr among my old 
friends. His outstanding service to the Re- 
publican Party—as a Congressman from thé 
Sixth District, as Republican national chair- 
man, and now as general counsel for the 
Republican National Committee—has made 
him one of the most respected personalities in 
Washington today. 

I might point out right here that HUGH 
Scorr is the only Republican to be elec’ 
to Congress from the great city of Philadel- 
phia for almost 10 years. This is a tribute 
to his remarkable vote-getting ability and ® 
tribute also to his record in Washington 
where he is known as a working Congress- 
man. 

Your State chairman, George Bloom, is 4 
man I have known and worked with for many 
years. He has been a loyal and active sup- 
porter and advocate of the principles that 
now make our party great. I can pay him 
no higher tribute than to say: he is a real 
pro. 

The third guest of honor, Charles smith. 
I have had the privilege to meet for the 
first time today. It is apparent that the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania have exercised splendid 
judgment in electing him to the high office 
of Auditor General, a post of great trust and 
responsibility, which I am sure he will dis- 
charge with distinction. 

I am happy, not only to share in your 
tribute to these three fine Republicans here 
this evening, but I am also delighted to 
return to the home State of so distinguished 
a statesman as Senator Martin. His fine 
service to you and to the Nation is ably 
matched in the House by a fine group 
Republican Representatives with all of whom 
it is my privilege to have frequent contact 
Congressman Stimpson, the chairman of the 
congressional campaign committee, is per- 
forming an especially noteworthy service for 
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the party and I enjoy a close-working rela- 
tionship with him. 

Pennsylvania is one of the States which 
Offers great challenge to the Republican 
Party in 1957 and 1958. Over 56 percent of 
the voters in this State endorsed the Eisen- 
hower Republican program in 1956, Not- 
withstanding that, we find a Democrat ad- 
Ministration in the governor's office, one 
Democrat representing this State in the 
United States Senate, 13 of your 30 Repre- 
Sentatives in the Lower House are Demo- 
Crats, and this great city of Philadelphia is 
served by a Democrat administration. That 
Picture presents a challenge to every Repub- 
Kean in this State. 

The roots of Republican philosophy run 
deep in Pennsylvania. The long history of 
Republican achievements here should make 
it easier in meeting the challenge in 1957 
and 1958—because instead of attempting to 
Change the voting habits or patterns of gen- 
erations you will be seeking to return to the 
Voting habits and patterns which made this 
State a fortress of Republicanism. 

Your State chairman has already demon- 
Strated the kind of vigorous, inspired leader- 
ship which the campaigns of 1957 and 1958 
Tequire. His recent telegram to party offi- 
cials was a stirring call to action. If the 
Republicans of Pennsylvania heed that call 
and follow that kind of leadership we are 
entitled to expect victory at the polls in 
1957 and 1958. 

The election returns of November 6, 1956, 
have been characterized as something less 
than a complete victory for the Republican 
Party. While President Eisenhower and 
Vice President Nixon carried 41 of the 43 
States and amassed the staggering plurality 
Of 9% million votes, our party failed to elect 
a Republican majority in either the Senate 
or the House. That latter fact has at times 
Attained such prominence in the thinking of 
some people as to lead them to believe that 
We lost“ the 1956 election. 

Let's take a look at that for just a mom- 
ent. It is reliably reported that the re- 
Search department at Democratic National 
Committee headquarters recently concluded 
that there had been an alarming decline in 
their party's strength throughout the coun- 
try, principally in the large cities and in the 
South. Their survey, it is said, disclosed 
that the percentage of the two-party vote 
Polled by the Democrat Party was in fact 
less than they received in the congressional 
elections of 1954. To add further to Demo- 
crat National Chairman Butler's distress, the 
Survey is said to haye shown that the 24 
States where Democrats won congressional 
Majorities reflect a total electoral vote of 
Only 242, which is not enough to achieve a 
victory, in a presidential race. If these 


figures mean anything, they do mean a con- 


tinuing marked decline in Democrat 
Strength. But they also contain a sober 
lesson for us for they indicate that 51 seats 
in the House of Representatives were cap- 
tured by Democrats by a margin of less than 
5 percent of the vote cast for Congress in 
those districts: Those figures point up the 
distressing fact that we have been losing 
seats In the Senate and in the House which, 
With a little more aggressiveness a little more 
ingenuity and a little more work, we could 
ave won. We can’t afford to repeat those 
Mistakes—and from what I learn about the 
Preparations being made here it appears that 
Jou are going to put on a campaign of un- 
Precedented intensity in 1957 and 1958. 

I hope the series of regional Republican 
Conferences which we have planned—includ- 
ing one in Trenton, N, J., on May 24 and 25 
Which Republican officials from this State 
will attend—will prove to be a big help in 
the campaigns that lie ahead. 

I know that election campaigns for county 
Offices might not be as exciting as a presi- 
dential campaign. But winning the battle 
Of the courthouse is every bit as important 
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as winning elections for governor or Con- 
gress. Victories this year for Republican 
candidates in local elections will lay the 
groundwork for the bigger victories which 
we are working for in 1958. 

Pennsylvania's State government is bogged 
down in Democrat ineptness, inefficiency, 
fumbling, and foundering. Governor Leader's 
pitiful record presents the Republican Party 
with one of its biggest opportunities in 1958. 
The people of Pennsylvania have found 
through bitter trial that a Democrat gover- 
nor is an expensive luxury. I know that 
George Bloom and the rest of Pennsylvania's 
Republican leadership are planning to offer 
the people of Pennsylvania candidates who 
stand for efficiency, economy, and sound 
Republican principles that have made this 
State the great State it is today. 


I want to take a few minutes to explode 
the old hoax that there is no real difference 
between the two major national parties, 

The Democrat Party as it is constituted 
today—indeed as it has been constituted 
since 1932—call it the New Deal or Fair 
Deal—is the party which stands for bureauc- 
racy, centralization of power in Washington, 
big government. It is the party which has 
demonstrated repeatedly an inability to keep 
us out ot war. It is the party which not only 
practices deficit financing but appears actu- 
ally to believe in It. It is the party which 
coddled Communists, It is the party which 
provided the unhealthy climate in which 
corruption, five-percenters, mink coaters and 
all their ilk were bred and flourished. It is 
the party under which the dignity and pres- 
tige of the White House deteriorated to an 
alltime low. It is the party which talked 
more and did less about civil rights than any 
party in our history, It is the party which 
by its repeated acts showed either contempt 
or condescension for the decency and worth 
of the individual. I could go on and on— 
and so could you—identifying the Demo- 
crat Party, its New Deal or its Fair Deal, 
as the very antithesis of everything in which 
you and I believe. 


But what does the Republican Party stand 
for? You believe, and I believe that the best 
government is the least government, that 
political power should be kept close to the 
people; that centralization of power in Wash- 
ington with its bureaucracy and redtape are 
fundamentally bad; that a government, like 
a family, must live within its means to be 
truly prosperous; that prosperity can be 
maintained without war; that the people's 
affairs can be administered by a government 
without trampling on individual liberties 
and that they must be administered with- 
out impairing the dignity and worth of the 
individual. These are some of the things 
that you and I believe in. Because we be- 
lieve these things we believe the Republican 
Party is the best instrument known to man 
for the government of a free people. Now 
when we consider what the Democrat Party 
stands for, is it fair to utter such a prepos- 
terous comment as the one I received in that 
letter? Of course not. The chasm which 
separates the Democrat Party from the 
Republican Party is wide and impassable. 

The Republican Party—indeed even the 
Democrat Party- is alive today with discus- 
sion about what the Republican Party stands 
for, where it is headed. 

What does “Modern Republicanism" mean? 
There is a lot of talk about “Modern Repub- 
licanism.” I think that is a healthy and 
worthwhile condition. The self-examination 
which we are today undergoing is one of the 
surest signs of the vigor and vitality of 
which the party is possessed. Let's not dis- 
courage it. The great progress we have made 
as à party is the result of reasoned compro- 
mise among conflicting opinions, I have sev- 
eral times said I believe it is easier to de- 
scribe than it is to define. It seems to me 
it can be described as the belief in and 
adherence to all of those traditional prin- 
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ciples which have made our party great, but 
with one important added ingredient—a 
sense of mission. ‘Modern Republicanism” 
is a crusading Republicanism. Whether we 
call it by that or any other name it is essen- 
tially traditional Republicanism with a sense 
of mission, Perhaps one can describe it by 
visualizing two Republicans sitting side by 
side on the porch. One is rocking content- 
edly back and forth in his chair saying to 
himself, “I am a Republican, and I believe in 
all the things that make our party great.” 

The other is sitting alertly on the edge of 
his chair and is saying to himself. “I am a 
Republican, and I believe in all the things 
that make our party great, and I am going 
to do something about it. I am going to 
put those principles and those beliefs to 
work. I am going to make them live and 
move and do things that keep our country 
strong and prosperous and at peace.“ It is, 
the latter kind of Republican—Republicans 
with a sense of mission, with a sense of 
urgency to meet and solve the problems of 
today, that I visualize as the “Modern Re- 
publican” we have heard so much about. If 
that be so, every person here is that kind of 
Republican whether you call him modern, 
liberal, crusading, or what have you, for we 
are today a party of action. We are today a 
party alert and sensitive and responsive to 
the needs of the people and fully equipped to 
meet and solve those needs. We are solv- 
ing them and can continue to solve them 
without surrendering or retreating from any 
of the fundamental political beliefs. which 
have made the Republican Party great. 

Of course there are differences of opinion 
within our party respecting the manner in 
which we should achieve the ends the people 
have set for us. But our points of agree- 
ment as Republicans are more numerous 
and more important than our points of dis- 
agreement, On the other hand, in the Dem- 
ocrat Party the points of disagreement are 
more numerous and more important than 
the points of agreement. The Democrat 
Party is torn with inner dissensions, with 
bitter sectional differences and with utterly 
irreconcilable philosophical divisions. The 
Democrat Party is today a loose confederation 
of politicians held together by no deep- 
rooted political philosophy but by a common, 
desperate desire to exercise power. They are 
groping to find an issue on which they can 
go to the voters in 1958. The Republican 
Party, on the other hand, is today strong, 
vigorous, and united under the dedicated, 
unselfish leadership of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Richand M. Nixon. The Nation is at 
peace. Our people are enjoying unparalleled 
prosperity. We are going forward in every 
concetyable field of activity under an admin=- 
istration which welcomes and nourishes indi- 
vidual initiative and which has a deep faith 
in the dignity and worth of the individual 
citizen. 

The task we face in 1958 will require our 
utmost in ingenuity and vigor. President 
Eisenhower has stated as our major objec- 
tive the election of a Republican majority 
in the United States Senate and House. To 
succeed in that we must present the best 
possible candidates, the best possible pro- 
gram, and the best possible organization, 
We need every single one of these elements 
in every district to assure a victory. The 
manner in which you yourselves have demon- 
strated your recognition of this is a source 
of great reassurance to me. We no longer 
can enjoy the luxury of offering the voters 
passable candidates running on medioore 
programs and supported by a half-hearted 
organization effort. 

I would like to suggest that all of us Re- 
publicans add a further ingredient in prepar- 
ing our organization effort for 1958. I would 
like to see us develop a greater pride in parti- 
ganship. I would like to see us develop a 
keener sense of team spirit—a feeling that 
anything Republican’ is good because it is 
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Republican. I would like to see us Instill as 
much enthusiasm into our Republican or- 
ganization throughout the Nation as many 
of us have for our favorite football team or 
baseball team. We need to develop more 
vociferous cheerleaders within the party and 
fewer eloquent dissidents. Let’s keep our 
family differences within the family and 
remember that the Democrat Party is our 
common adversary and not some other Re- 
publican. If we develop a team spirit along 
with good candidates, a good program and 
good organization, we have, I believe, the 
prescription for victory. 

The Republican Party is today the party 
of action, the party of the future. Unlike 
the Democrat Party, we Republicans believe 
that worship of the past or cynical adherence 
to the expediency of the present is not 
enough to win and hold the confidence of 
the voters. We have won the confidence of 
the people because we are unwilling to be a 
party of inaction or a party of reaction. We 
shall hold the confidence of the voters so 
long as we keep alive our sense of mission— 
keep alive a keen awareness that we must 
always be responsive to the needs and aspira- 
tions of the people. That is the road to vic- 
tory—and to continued peace, prosperty, and 
progress. 


Lives or Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, are we 
building our new highways for the safety 
and enjoyment of the public or for ex- 
ploitation by private greed? Shall we 
make them safe and give the people an 
opportunity to see America first? Or 
shall we erect billboard canyons and 
ribbon slums, hemmed in with blatant 
advertisements of pink pills for pale 
people and 57 kinds of beer, inter- 
spersed with pinboard carnivals and hot- 
dog stands? 

The question involves not only the 
safety of the individual but the. safety 
of the Nation. Rear Adm. Neill Phil- 
lips testified before a congressional com- 
mittee that the restriction of billboards 
along our superhighways is necessary for 
national defense. 

He said billboards would impede 
movement of troops and refugees in 
emergencies and interfere with direc- 
tional signs vitally important in civil de- 
fense operations. He contended that 
billboards would distract drivers and 
present fire and splinter hazards to civil 
defense. 


He insisted that the Government prop- 
erly can protect aesthetic values by con- 
trolling the nuisance characteristics of 
billboards. 


Referring to arguments that billboards 
would stimulate business, he said: 

I just don't believe that the voters of 
America can be made to believe that it is 
good for the national economy to squander 
millions of dollars to deface our country 
with a hideous rash of billboards along we. 
network of our new superhighways. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch said edi- 
torially in its issue of March 29, 1957: 
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Beauty, Nor SAFETY, THE ISSUE 

A great many people must respond favor- 
ably to the idea that the new interstate high- 
ways should be protected against the com- 
mercial exploitation that has turned many 
existing highways into rural slums. 

We reach that conclusion because the out- 
door advertising industry has begun to fight 
back. It sponsored a study at Iowa State Col- 
lege which concluded that billboards along 
highways have some slightly beneficial effects 
in that they keep drivers from succumbing to 
highway hypnosis. Another paper based on 
research in Iowa and Michigan concludes 
that there is no significant relationship be- 
tween outdoor advertising signs and highway 
accidents, and that the evidence, if any, is 
slightly in favor of signs as a safety measure. 

These conclusions are tenuous enough to 
warrant being ignored, but we do not expect 
the billboard people to ignore them. 

Actually the safety issue is not the basic 
one. The new highways should be protected 
from commercial exploitation because the 
motorist is entitled to see some natural 
beauty just for the fund of it—or the good of 
his soul. And there are other ways of com- 
bating highway hypnosis than obscuring the 
view with signs. 


And the Washington Star on March 
30, 1957, said: 

ROADSIDE EYESONES 

The movement to safeguard the proposed 
41,000-mile Interstate Highway System from 
roadside eyesores of the type so familiar to 
travelers on United States Route 1 is worthy 
of public support—although the movement 
is a bit belated. It would have been better 
if some statement of policy, at the least, 
had been included in the 1956 Federal High- 
way Act which authorized the network. For 
it is evident that a strong fight will be 
waged by commercial signboard and other 
interests to make the most of the new road- 
side locations opened up by the huge high- 
way program. 

The law's deficiency was brought to public 
attention last December by Robert Moses, 
New York’s park chief, in a Harper’s article. 
He wrote that the new expressways would be 
“all left exposed to an indiscriminate mush- 
room growth of ugly filling stations, hotdog 
stands, and all the other familiar roadside 
eyesores.“ He warned that “if the billions 
of public investment * * * are to be pro- 
tected and the value of our scenery and 
natural assets is to be preserved, steps to 
prevent the onslaught of commercial ad- 
vertising must be taken before construction 
gets underway.” Since then several bills 
have been introduced calling for varying de- 
grees of Federal control of roadside deface- 
ment—either by the setting of standards 
voluntarily to be enforced by the States or 
by the withholding of Federal funds for non- 
compliance with the standards. Hearings 
on some of these proposals are being held 
this week. 

We hope that some reasonable method of 
control can be worked out, so that the new 
vistas of natural scenery through which the 
new highways will run will not be desecrated 
as some of our older highways have been. 


We have at the gates of Washington 
one of the most convincing demonstra- 
tions that could be made. Driving out 
of the city on Highway No. 1 we find an 
arterial highway so blinded by obscuring 
billboards—although it has not yet 
reached its ultimate nuisance poten- 
tial—such a discordant riot of gaudy 
billboard excesses as to completely hide 
one of the most beautiful countrysides 
to be found in historic Virginia. 

On the other hand, entering the city 
from the same direction is the famed 
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Shirley Highway from which the reckless 
dollar-crazed exploiters have been ex- 
cluded and which is a delight to the eye 
of the tired city dweller who enjoys 4 
Virginia landscape of surpassing beauty, 
uncontaminated and unspoiled by the 
blare and glare of vandal billboards. 

Drive over these two highways and 
take your choice. 


Alexander Hamilton’s Philosophy of 
Government, Then and Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Alexander Hamilton Com- 
mission, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor an address entitled Alexander 
Hamilton’s Philosophy of Government, 
Then and Now,” which was delivered by 
David F. Maxwell, of Philadelphia, to the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY OF 
GOVERNMENT, THEN AND Now 
(Address delivered by David F, Maxwell, of 

Philadelphia, at American Bankers Asso- 

ciation, Trust Division, New York City. 

February 6, 1957, at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) 

This year we are celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States. It was Alexander Hamil- 
ton, you will recall, who above all others 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1781, 
advocated a strong central government, It 
seems, therefore, particularly appropriate in 
connection with the observance of this event 
to review this great American’s political 
philosophy and to superimpose upon his 
thinking the recent significant changes in 
constitutional interpretation which have 
resulted in the concentration of vast power 
in the Federal Government. 

Alexander Hamilton, as you know, was 
born January 11, 1757, and died on July 
12, 1804, at the age of 47, the victim of a 


“duel with Aaron Burr. If he were to re- 


turn to New York today in the manner of 
Rip Van Winkie, a short span of little more 
than 150 years later, he would be utterly 
amazed—not only at the sight of our stream- 
lined automobiles, our jet planes, and our 
nuclear-powered submarines, but what is 
even more relevant, at the transformation 
which has occurred in the Influence of the 
Federal Government since he participated in 
the framing of our Constitution back in 
1781. 

For you gentlemen, the tenets of Alexander 
Hamilton should be of special interest be- 
cause they stemmed from his knowledge of 
finance and his experience in the law. It is 
interesting to note that he was admitted to 
the bar of New York after reading law for 
only 6 months. This is indicative of his 
tremendous capacity for learning. 

He was dedicated to the proposition that 
the future of the country rested in the 
establishment of a strong central govern- 
ment with complete autonomy over the sev- 
eral States. In this respect he was at the op- 
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Posite end of the pole from his contemporary. 
James Madison, who is given credit for for- 
Mulating the ideas embodied in the Con- 
stitution. Mr. Hamilton, you will remember, 
Urged that the Executive should be elected 
for life and that the power to govern should 
be concentrated in the hands of a few 
aristocrats. 

Although he was the only delegate from 
New York whose signature appears on the 
final document, his disappointment with its 
Provisions was thinly veiled. “Better than 
Nothing,” was his curt comment following 
the adoption of the Constitution which was 
later to be described by William Gladstone, 
the great British statesman and Prime Min- 

Tr, as “the most wonderful work ever 
Struck off at a given time by the brain and 
Purpose of man.” 

Hamilton firmly believed, as did most of 
his colleagues, that the Constitution had 
Merely brought into being a loose confedera- 
tion of States. If the old adage, “coming 
events cast their shadows“ is true, then 
Alexander Hamilton must have been the 
Shadow in the Constitutional Convention 
for it was he who predicted that the Fed- 
eral Government had to be strong to be 
effective. Yet little did he realize that with- 
Out changing a word of the Constitution, 
there could emerge a concentration of power 
in the Federal Goyernment which would be 
far beyond even his most cherished dream. 

Despite his dissatisfaction with the final 
Tesult of the efforts of the 55 delegates at 
the Convention, he saw, through the medium 
Of the Treasury, an opportunity to accom- 
Plish in some small measure by indirection 
What he had failed to bring about by direct 
&ction in the Convention. You will remem- 
ber that it had been Hamilton who outlined 
for Robert Morris a comprehensive system 
Of public credit to be founded on a foreign 
loan, a bank, a responsible Minister of Fi- 
Nance, and some taxes in hand. Behind the 
Plan, Hamilton showed a more acute under- 
Standing of the potentialities of the capi- 
talist system than any man in America of 
his time. Said he, “The only plan that can 
Preserve the currency is one that will make 
it the immediate interest of the moneyed 
men to cooperate with the Government in its 
Support." 

Immediately upon his assuming the office 
Of Secretary of the Treasury, he launched a 
Program consistent with these views and de- 
Signed to enhance the prestige of the Central 
Government. His main objective was to 
build for his country a union of government 
and business which would make possible the 
development of modern capitalism. 

Hamilton subscribed to the belief that 
the word “government” means a complete 
Sovereignty having the force of a law of 
nature. He was convinced that the Con- 
Stitution as drafted fell far short of this 
Concept and vested entirely too much soy- 
ereignty in the several States. 

It is too bad that his life had to be snuffed 
Out at such an early age for had he lived 
but 15 more years, he would have been 
Plated to discover that the instrument which 
he had created—the national bank—became 
the medium through which the powers of 
the Federal Government were expanded by 
constitutional interpretation. J 

On March 6, 1819, the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down its historic 
decision in McCulloch v. Maryland, Its 
eect on the people was immediate and elec- 
tric. Howls of protest reverberated through- 
Out the land. 

The facts in that famous case were that 
the Congress had authorized the incorpora- 
tion of a second bank of the United States 
Which then established a branch in Balti- 
More. The Legislature of Maryland had 
passed an act requiring all banks “estab- 
lished without authority from this State” 
to issue notes in accordance with certain 
Tegulations or in lieu thereof only upon pay- 
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ment of a tax. The Baltimore branch of the 
national bank disregarded the requirements 
and refused to pay the tax. As a result, the 
treasurer of the Western Shore of Maryland 
sued the cashier of the Baltimore branch to 
recover the penalties prescribed by the 
Maryland statute. 

It was Chief Justice Marshall's opinion in 
that case which established the doctrine of 
impMed powers and thereby overnight 
strengthened the powers of the Central Gov- 
ernment. As the Chief Justice so eloquently 
explained, the National Government had 
been granted specified powers to lay and col- 
lect taxes, to borrow money, to regulate com- 
merce, to declare and conduct war, and to 
raise and support armies and navies, The 
establishment of a bank, he reasoned, was 
a necessary means by which the great dele- 
gated powers could be carried into execution. 
“The power being given,” stated the Chief 
Justice, “it is in the interest of the Nation to 
facilitate Its execution.” By way of illustra- 
tion he pointed out that Congress has the 
specific power to establish post offices and 
post roads which would be meaningless un- 
less there went with it the power to carry 
the mail from post office to post office and 
the right to punish those who steal from the 
post office or rob the mail. These were im- 
plied powers necessarily following in the 
wake of the specifically delegated powers. 

In that opinion appeared one of the most 
celebrated passages eyer delivered by a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court; “Let the end be 
legitimate, let it be within the scope of the 
Constitution, and all means which are ap- 
propriate, which are plainly adapted to that 
end, which are not prohibited but consistent 
with thé letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, are constitutional.” 

We have come to regard that decision as 
the polestar, lighting the way for expan 
Federal powers through constitutional inter- 
pretation. Yet in those days it sparked a 
debate which was not to be finally settled 
until the Civil War. The current criticism 
being leveled at the Supreme Court in cer- 
tain sections of the country by reason of the 
segregation cases is comparable to the vitri- 
olic attack against the Court in 1819 follow- 
ing the McCulloch decision. Leading in be- 
rating the Court was Hezekiah Niles, editor 
of the Weekly Register, who was a con- 
temporary prototype of Horace Greeley. In 
the first issue of the Register after Mar- 
Sshall's opinion, Niles wrote: 

“A deadly blow has been struck at the 
sovereignty of the States and from a quarter 
so far removed from the people as to be 
hardly accessible to public opinion.” 

Nevertheless the Court weathered that 
storm as well as it later withstood in 1937 the 
attempts of the late Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt to “pack it“ and as it will undoubtedly 
survive the current attack. 

The McCulloch decision, in its effect, was 
like a ripple on a lake compared to the 
mighty tidal wave of Federal legislation 
which engulfed the country in the 1930's. 
Coming in the wake of an unparalleled era 
of prosperity, a devastating depression struck 
with the suddenness of lightning. Out of it 
emerged a Federal Government with powers 
far transcending the intent of the Founding 
Fathers. 

During the early 1930's, the Congress 
passed in rapid succession the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, the Gold Reserve Act, the 
National Recovery Act, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act, and many other laws designed 
to stem the tide of the depression. Consid- 
ering the emergency program in its entirety 
it constituted a more far-reaching assertion 
of Federal authority over national economic 
life than had theretofore ever been at- 
tempted. Once again the Hamiltonian pow- 
ers of nationalism were in the ascendancy. 
They relied upon the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution to enable the Federal 
Government to deal with the emergency situ- 
ation with which the States seemed unable 
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to cope. The passage of this flood of legisla- 
tion led to a clash between those who believed 
that Federal bureaucratic controls over pri- 
vate enterprise were pernicious and those 
who were convinced that strong and imme- 
diate Federal intervention represented the 
country's only solution. 

At first it seemed that those who espoused 
the ideals of James Madison would prevail. 
The first of the New Deal statutes reached 
the Supreme Court in January of 1935. Then 
within 16 months the Court decided 10 major 
cases. In 8 the decisions went against the 
New Deal. Stricken down in succession were 
the National Recovery Act, the farm mort- 
gage loan, the Railroad Pension Act, the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Act, and the Municipal Bank- 
ruptey Act. Only two measures, the Emer- 
gency Monetary Standards Act of 1933 and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act were 
given approval in carefully circumscribed 
and conditional terms. 

The public furor created by these decisions 
was reminiscent of the days of the McCulloch 
decision. Aggressively entering the fray, the 
President himself condemned the decisions, 
charging that the Court's reasoning took the 
Constitution back to the “horse and buggy 
days.” He implied that if the Court threw 
down the gauntlet on the issue of constitu- 
tional reform, he would gladly accept the 
challenge. 

There then ensued the historic court- 
packing fight of 1937 which the President 
lost. But in losing he ultimately emerged 
the victor because of a modified personnel, 
the Court immediately thereafter, in a re- 
markable series of decisions, executed the 
mest abrupt change of face in its history and 
accepted all the major constitutional postu- 
lates underlying the New Deal. 

It was a great day for the Hamiltonians for 
since then, there seems to be no limit upon 
the powers of the Federal Government. 
Both the commerce clause and the general 
welfare clause have been stretched beyond 
recognition, 

On the basis of the commerce clause, the 
Court, in the case of United States v. Darby, 
in 1941 established the constitutionality of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Subsequently 
this act was held to apply to employees 
engaged in the maintenance and operation 
of buildings in which large quantities of 
goods for interstate commerce were produced, 
to the employees of a window-cleaning com- 
pany which cleaned windows of people en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, to the em- 
ployees of a local newspaper with a limited 
circulation, and to women doing embroidery 
work for pay in their own homes. 

Similarly, the early view that the activi- 
ties of foreign insurance companies engaged 
in writing insurance within the State did not 
constitute interstate commerce was exploded 
by the Court in 1944 in the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association case. 

In the field of social legislation, the result 
has been even more phenomenal. When the 
Social Security Act was passed, many compe- 
tent lawyers, in as well as out of Government, 
questioned the validity both of national old- 
age insurance and of the Federal system of 
unemployment compensation. In a group 
of sweeping decisions handed down in May 
of 1937, the Supreme Court sustained both. 
The collection provisions of the law were, it 
held, a valid exercise of the taxing power 
and the spending provisions were a valid 
exercise of the spending powers under the 
general welfare clause. 

This is how the Court justified its con- 
elusion in the Steward Machine Company 
case: 

“The problem had become national in area 
and dimensions. There was need of help 
from the Nation if the people were not to 
starve. It is too late today for the argument 
to be heard with tolerance that in a crisis 
so extreme the use of the moneys of the 
Nation to relleve the unemployed and their 
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dependents is a use for any purpose nar- 
rower than the promotion of the general 
welfare.” 

And in the case of Helvering v. Davis, the 
Court used this language: 

“Nor is the concept of the general welfare 
static. Needs that were narrow or parochial 
a century ago may be interwoven in our day 
with the well-being of the Nation. What is 
critical or urgent changes with the times.” 

It might be helpful for us to take a quick 
look at the so-called general welfare clause. 
It is contained in section 8 of article I of the 
Constitution which enumerates the powers of 
Congress. Clause 1 of this section, in defin- 
ing the powers of Congress, says: “The Con- 
gress shall have the power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the general 
welfare of the United States.” 

Hamilton, with his fervent desires for 
a strong central government, took the view 
that this clause authorized taxes for any 
purpose which was not purely local, 

Chief Justice Marshall, a contemporary of 
Hamilton's, in Gibbon v. Ogden expressed 
the opinion that the power is broad but that 
“Congress is not empowered to tax for these 
p which are within the exclusive 
province of the States.” 

Neither one of them, I think, would have 
anticipated that the general welfare clause 
would have been used to justify the intro- 
duction of a bill in the Congress that would 
establish a national system of compulsory 
health insurance, Yet that is what hap- 
pened. 

In fact, if Mr. Hamilton were with us to- 
day, leafing through the pages of history, 
he might not be too happy with the extent 
to which the Federal Government has ap- 
propriated power unto itself. 

It was his theory that a strong central 
government and the private enterprise sys- 
tem were inextricably interwoven—that the 
one followed as a corollary to the other. 
It is difficult to believe that he would have 
reconciled the objectives of the “welfare 
State,“ as it is sometimes called, with the 
free enterprise system. One wonders under 
the guise of a strong central government, 
Mr. Hamilton would have anticipated that 
the Federal Government would take control 
of important phases of the conduct of local 
and interstate business, transportation, 
finance, production and distribution. Such 
activity on the part of the central govern- 
ment marks a trend away from individualism 
and toward socialism which certainly would 
not have been consistent with Mr. Hamil- 
ton's views. 

If the present trend continues it is not be- 
yond the realm of possibility that one day 
the Federal Government will take over key 
industries and that the exercise of the 
power will be adjudged permissible. within 
the framework of the Constitution. Mr. Tru- 
man tried it with the steel mills: That he 
failed was probably only because of the man- 
ner in which the attempt was made. A care- 
Tully drawn law under proper circumstances 
might succeed, It happened in England— 
it could happen here. 

In the brief time allotted to me this morn- 
ing, I have.attempted to illustrate the ex- 
tra potential reposed in the Congress 
through the broad interpretation of our Con- 
stitution in the past two decades. You, as 
bankers, are interested in the preservation 
of the private enterprise system. This ob- 
jective cannot be attained by confining your 
attention to the administration of your 
client’s estates. It is important that you 
study and deal constructively with the prob- 
lems which, unless handled effectively and 
promptly by the private enterprise system 
itself, will stimulate governmental inter- 
vention. 

For instance, many of the powers vested 
in the Congress by the type of judicial in- 
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terpretation I have described, are exercised 
through administrative agencies and tri- 
bunals, sometimes denominated the fourth 
branch of the Federal Government. There 
are more than 70 such agencies in which 
are comingled executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial functions. The activities of these 
agencies were the subject of investigation by 
a task force of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion of which I had the honor of being a 
member. 
mission itself made sweeping recommenda- 
tions for reforming the practice and pro- 
cedures of these tribunals. 

The American Bar Association approved 
these recommendations in resolutions addpt- 
ed in February 1956, and a special committee. 
of the association has drafted bills embody- 
ing these reforms which are being introduced 
in the current session of Congress. These 
bills are worthy of your careful considera- 
tion and we hope, your support, 


The Byrds of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the editors of the Abilene Reporter- 
News, a great west Texas newspaper, are 
not an easily discouraged crew when 
they think they have a story to tell, espe- 
cially when that story raises the possi- 
bility that Texas can somehow connect 
itself with the illustrious Byrds, of Vir- 
ginia, and with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia himself. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a recent editorial from the 
Reporter-News confirming the fact that 
there were Byrds helping shape the 
course of Texas history as well as that 
of Virginia. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

From the Abilene Reporter-News of 
March 26, 1957] 
p= Tue BYRDS oF TEXAS 

When the late great Adm. Richard E. Byrd, 
famous explorer and aviation pioneer, 
passed to his reward a few days ago the 
thought occurred to us that the Byrd family 
had played a part in Texas history some- 
where down the line. 

None of our reference works threw any 
direct light on the connection between the 
Virginia Byrds and the Texas Byrds, 80 
we wrote the admiral’s brother, Senator 
Harry Byrp, for information. 

Yes, said the Senator, Col. William Byrd 
was his grandfather, who went from Virginia 
to Texas, where he married Miss Jennie 
Rivers, and became the father of Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, who in turn became the father 
of “Dick, Tom, and myself.” 

Dick, of course, was the admiral, and the 
E. in his name stood for Evelyn, after his 
father. The given names of the three Byrd 
brothers worked out to Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

Their grandfather William came to Texas 
in 1853 after graduation from Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute; settled temporarily at Web- 
berville, and moved to Austin in July 1853, 
where he practiced law. He was elected city 
treasurer of Austin in 1856, ran for the leg- 
islature in 1857, and took a prominent part 
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in Democratic Party organization. He and 
Jennie Rivers Byrd became the parents of 
nine children, says the Handbook of Texas. 
In 1860 he served as editor of the Texas 
Gazette in the absence of John Marshall, 
and many years later his grandson HARRY 
Fr. oOo ByrD at age 15 started to work for 
the newspaper in Winchester; his son is noW 
publisher. 

Colonel William Byrd became adjutant 
general of Texas in 1861 for a few months, 
was also ordnance officer at the outbreak 
of war, became lieutenant colonel of the 
14th Regiment, Texas Infantry, C. S. A 
While in command of Fort DeRussy, La. 
he was captured in March of 1864. He was 
exchanged in July of 1864, and in April 
he was stationed near Hempstead, Tex. 
After the war Colonel Byrd returned to 
Virginia to practice law at Winchester. He 
died in 1898. 


Let’s Call a Halt to Integration Programs 
in the Broiler Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, of real, 
interest to all Members of Congress 
should be an article entitled Let's Call 
a Halt,” written by Jim Hall, and pub- 
lished in the March 2 New England edi- 
tion of the American Agriculturist. 

The development of integration pro- 
grams in the broiler industry is regarded 
by many as presaging the end of the in- 
dependent farmer in the Northeast. Mr. 
Hall has made a penetrating analysis of 
this form of farm operation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET'S CALL A HALT—EGG PRODUCERS CAN PROFIT 

FROM BROILER GROWERS’ EXPERIENCES 


(By Jim Hall) 


Is something underway that will change 
our whole system of farming? Will poultry- 
men, livestock men, and dairymen be run- 
ning their farms 10 or 20 years from now? 
Or will they be on their own farms for a 
guaranteed wage? 

If you consider it ridiculous to think of 
someone other than yourself making de- 
cisions and giving orders on your farm, you'd 
better take time to look at what's happening. 
Don’t think that this new word, “integration” 
applies only to the broiler business. If you, 
in exchange for a market or incomé guar- 
antee, or credit, agree to let someone else 
make production decisions or supply any ma- 
terial of his choice, then your program is 
integrated, no matter what you produce. 

Let's take a look at what's goling on. First, 
let's look at the broiler business in which at 
least 9 out of 10 farms are integrated. How 
did this industry get out of the hands of 
independent farmers? 

SECURITY OFFERED 


When the first processor or feed dealer 
offered broilers growers a straight so much 
per week per bird and assumed all marketing, 
credit, and loss risks, it seemed like the an- 
Swer to Many prayers. In some areas where 
making a living out of cows was getting 
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tougher and tougher, even dairymen snapped 
at the chance. Stanchions were ripped out, 
extra floors and windows installed and, 
Presto, they were in the broiler business. 
ms of different arrangements were 
Made but it was not uncommon 10 years ago 
a farmer to get I cent or event 2 cents per 
Week per bird for his labor and the use of his 
dings. The processor or feed dealer—and 
some cases, the processor was a feed 
Gealer—supplied the chicks, the feed, medi- 
sey veterinary seryices, and even the 


It seemed that everyone had struck a 

manza. 

The farmer could handie 10,000 to 20,000 
broilers easily with the ceiling limited, usu- 
ally, only by the size of his buildings. Ten 

d meant $100 a week for his labor 
and buildings—without risk—and he could 
use his land for whatever cash crops 
he could manage. 

The processor who dressed and marketed 
the broilers didn't have to compete with 
Others to buy the birds he needed. He could 
Control exactly how many would be ready at 
plant every day. By operating at full ca- 
Pacity, without shutdowns one day and over- 

another, he cut hig costs to the bone. 

The feed dealer participating in these con- 

arrangements never had it so good. 

Teed sales were steady and assured be- 

Cause the farmer had nothing to say about 

What feed he'd use. His collections were as- 

because he marketed the boilers every 

12 to 13 weeks himself or through a proces- 

Sor who was a third party to the contract, 

As he made more contracts, his tonnage 

S0ared and his costs dropped due to the big 
Yolume, 

The buyer or broker for retail stores was 
happy. He had a large, dependable supply 
or birds grown, processed, and packaged to 
his specifications; delivered where and in the 
Quantities he wanted. The buyer for big, 
Steady outlets was so valuable to everyone 
along the production line that processors 
Passed much of their cost-cutting efficiency 
Along to him in a lower price to get his big 
business, 

The final consumer was happy. Low price, 
Quality meat was always available. 

Utopia? No. 2 

A pertectly natural thing happened: 

ne said, “This is good. Guess I'll ex- 
Farmers built new. up-to-date 
buildings so they could contract for more 
birds and handle more per man. Processors 
and feed companies encouraged more con- 
s to sew up more tonnage, In the next 
Tew years anothed natural thing happened: 
many birds. 

When that happened, the buyers shopped 
around for the lowest price. This meant 
that to stay in business, costs had to be cut 
more and more all along the line. Growers 
Rot different contracts. These involved 
changes in the guarantee per bird per week— 

to % cent and in some cases i cent 
and a percentage of the profit, if any, when 

e gale was made, Some contracts extended 
Credit for chicks, feed, etc. until sale time 
anden guaranty of no cash loss lf the sale 
Was at a loss. Those supplying feed added 
8 to 12 percent to their feed prices to create 
a fund to take care of such losses. 


SURPLUS GROWS 


Because it was cheap and plentiful, people 
ate more broiler meat than ever—but not 


enough to keep the selling price higher than 


Most operators’ costs. In Maine, where 35 


to 40 million are produced a year, broilers 
selling in January at 17 cents a pound 
Which was a good 3 cents a pounds under 
Producers’ costs. In Georgia, where nearly 
million are produced a year, the farm 
Brice was 16 cents a pound. 

In Georgia, as in Maine, practically all of 
the birds are grown under contract. There, 
however, the guaranties to growers are drop- 

ing faster, Now most of them guarantee 
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only 2 cents per pound, live weight, for the 
farmer, and all or a share of the profits, In 
that State, most of the financing is done by 
feed companies and, to protect themselves, 
they “mark up" price of feed an average of 
$15 a ton. 

The trouble, of course, Is due to produc- 
tion of about 20 percent too many broilers 
for a stable market. It's easy to see why 
there are few independent broiler growers 
left in the business—they have to make a 
profit on the birds, as they have no feed or 
processing profits to fall back on. It has 
been some time since there have been any 
profits to share. Actually, there have been 
only 8 months in the past 3 years when the 
price of finished broilers averaged more than 
costs of production. 

In the Northeast, some feed companies are 
already stating that they will take on no 
new growers. Due to the guaranties to 
growers, some of the feed companies are los- 
ing money despite the feed markup. To 
meet this In Georgia (and perhaps else- 
where), another new type contract is being 
used by some feed dealers, It's really based 
on efficiency. ‘They pay the grower so much 
per 1,000 birds based on the difference be- 
tween the weight of the bird and that par- 
ticular grower’s feed-meat conversion rate. 
In other words, if a man uses 3 pounds of 
feed to produce a pound of meat, and the 
birds weigh 314 pounds, he gets #50 per 1,000 
birds, 

Low INCOME 


With 10,000 birds reaching market in 10 
weeks, the grower in the above example 
would be getting $50 a week for his labor, 
buildings, equipment, taxes, etc. and he also 
has to stand the cost of litter and fuel. 
Some dealers are now building their own 
huge, full-time broiler houses containing 
every modern cost-cutting device and oper- 
ating them with hired labor, 

The independent farmer, willing to take 
his own risks, arrange his own credit, buy 
whichever feed he wants in order to enjoy 
his right to compete for a fair share of 
profit, is out of the broiler business. 

What appeared 10 years ago as a chance to 
gain security due to lack of risk, has put him 
in the same category as a hired man follow- 
ing the boss's orders. He has already lost 
his oppertunity and the security he sought 
can disappear at the end of any contract 
period, when his wage gets too low. He'd 
still have his broiler houses and whatever 
debt he incurred to enlarge them but what 
will he do with them? 

He wont reenter the broiler business when 
he knows that feed-company-operated broiler 
businesses are producing broilers for as low 
as 16 cents a pound and a few even lower. 
Average costs in our area are better than 
20 cents. 

Many feed company representatives bluntly 
admit that getting into the broiler and 
turkey business was not a matter of choice 
with them. Many were faced with losing all 
their feed tonnage for broilers or fighting 
fire with fire.” The answer was the usual one 
we'd expect of any enterprising American 
business, “Let's get in the fight.” Now some 
are contracting for eggs with producers who 
use their feeds to keep competition from 
getting their customers. 

At a meeting of Chautauqua County, N. Y. 
poultrymen in January, one feed company 
representative said that poultry “integra- 
tion” had progressed to a point where, “Poul- 
trymen may either become partners of 
private enterprise, ask the ‘Government for 
aid, or quit the business.” Unfortunately, 
in some areas, he'd have to change that first 
choice to “hired men” instead of “partners.” 
The Chautaugua Poultrymen Association 
passed a resolution opposing integration and 
recommending that feed companies end their 
integration program as soon as possible. 

know what's happening with broiler 
integration programs. 
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WHAT ABOUT LAYERS? 

There are those who say that the contract 
production of eggs which Is now spreading 
through the Midwest will never be accepted 
in the Northeast. One reason I've heard is 
that a northeasterner, rather than work as a 
hired man on his own farm, would take 
& job in one of the thousands of industries 
in our area and just make a home of his farm. 

Broiler people didn't do that. Early con- 
tract arrangements looked so secure and 
Profitable that many built huge plants to 
raise more and more. Could they just aban- 
don the plant and take a job in town and 
still carry the mortgage? It's worth a lot of 
thought to egg producers who, due to current 
low prices, are beginning to ask questions 
about this minimum price guaranty. 

Already some feed companies are haying 
to dig into their feed profits to make up to 
egg producers the difference between what 
eggs are actually bringing and the guaranty. 
They just wouldn’t be good businessmen if 
they kept that up. If prices continue low, 
there are going to be changes in contracts 
and, as with broilers, they may start their 
own “factories.” 

If they do, their egg factories will be huge, 
modern, and mechanized to the last detail. 
It is conceivable that they may carry the 
whole egg production line from breeding and 
hatching right through to the processing of 
the old hens as they are retired from the pro- 
duction line. One such outfit could make 
just a tiny profit at each stage: hatching, 
eggs, fowl and, of course, behind it all, feed 
profit. 

The independent grower who bought all his 
services and materials would have a tough 
time meeting such competition through the 
sale of eggs alone. 

WHAT ABOUT DAIRYING? 


In one instance, at least, integration has 
happened already in the beef business. In 
fact the production line is even longer—ex- 
tending all the way from the raising of beef 
under contract to the retail supermarket 
counter. One big food chain is now hiring 
farmers to raise beef of a stated quality, con- 
tracting for slaughter near the source of 
supply, processing such things as sausages, 
and selling in their hundreds of stores to 
Mrs. Consumer. 
~ This was not done to make a hired man of 
the farmer, to lose the cattle buyer's job, or 
to put the meatpacker out of business. It 
was done to meet and beat the price of meats 
in other stores. All along the line their new 
plants are designed to turn out just a little 
less than their total needs. This means that 
at each step of the lifellne—from farm to 
table—this particular concern operates at 
full capacity, therefore, lower cost all the 
time. 

It other chains decide to do the same 
thing—and most of the big ones have ample 
capital resources—will competition and pro- 
duction do the same as in the broiler busi- 
ness and squeeze the man raising the meat? 
Will they get into hogs? Lambs? Dairying? 
Will the whole livestock business become in- 
dustrial rather than agricultural? 

In spite of what has happened, I don't 
think so. 

In the first place, the selling below cost of 
production that has been continuing too 
long in the broiler business is no secret. Egg - 
producers and other farmers are aware of . 
how grower contracts can change-when pro- 
duction is stimulated beyond demand. 

In the second place, corporations are not 
farmers. When a farm family is hit by low 
prices and suffers losses, “They just naturally 
tighten their belts and suffer through low 
income until the market changes,” says an 
economist friend. “On the other hand, 
when red ink shows up on a corporation's 
balance sheet, they are quick to get out of 
that part of their business that causes the 
red ink.” 3 = 
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As it is common talk that many feed com- 
panies are using much red ink to keep track 
of their broiler deal, it is hard to imagine 
many of them sticking their necks out too 
far to gamble on eggs or beef or pork, - 

Finally (and this is so new that few know 
about it), labor unions see in this whole con- 
tract business a wonderful opportunity. In 
the Southwest, notably Texas, they are pro- 
posing that contract growers join a union to 
gain a lot of strength to bargain for better 
contracts with the feed and process com- 
panies. It's also rumored that they plan to 
set limits on the number of broilers any man 
can raise in order to get the price up. It's 
pretty obvious that anyone not in the union 
would have a pretty tough time marketing 
anything because it's the butchers’ and 
slaughters’ union. 

There will be much more thinking about 
this union proposition, too. Farmers know 
too well that unions, basically, want lower 
food prices. Others, not yet in any kind of 
contract deals, won't look too favorably on 
any plan that eventually will leave them only 
the choice of the frying pan or the fire. 

Im sure Northeast farmers will look fur- 
ther into the results of any integration pro- 
gram than the guaranteed minimum price 
for a short time, 


A Self-Defeating American Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, which appeared 
in the New York Times on April 3. 

This article, I believe, expresses clearly 
and simply the truth about an extremely 
important matter confronting this coun- 
try in Asia. I hope that the adminis- 
tration will take note of the views of Mr. 
Sulzberger. As we all know Mr. Sulz- 
berger represents a paper which has been 
very friendly and favorable to the ad- 
ministration, and therefore they should 
take his suggestions and criticism to 
heart. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foreicn Arrams—A SELP-DEFEATING 
AMERICAN POLICY IN ASIA 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Pants. April 2——United States foreign policy 
as applied in South Asia displays a disturb- 
ingly schizophrenic aspect. Our aspirations 
are clearly both benevolent and sound. But 
the methods by which we seek to achieve 
them are almost surely self-defeating. 

Our fundamental objective is to seal off 
the Sino-Soviet bloc and prevent commu- 
nism from intruding southward. To bolster 
the underdeveloped countries affected we 
are sponsoring a dual program, 

One phase is purely military. This en- 
deavors to strengthen defensive capabilities 
of nations committed to the western camp. 
Pakistan comes specifically within this cate- 
gory as & member both of SEATO and the 
Middle Eastern Baghdad Pact. The second 
phase is economic. This endeavors to 
strengthen the social, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial structure of all south Asian na- 
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tions, neutral, or otherwise, enabling them 
to resist subversive pressures. 

In this category we include not only our 
ally, Pakistan, but countries often irritat- 
ingly unsympathetic to our aspirations—to 
wit, India, Ceylon, Burma, Nepal, and Af- 
ghanistan, Of these India is overwhelmingly 
the most important. 

Even those in Washington, most 8 
by Nehru's tendency to lecture us while 
excusing Communist transgressions and his 
own violation of principles he preaches, 
admit that the West has an immense stake 
in Indian democracy’s success. For India 
is the only massive Asian nation that re- 
mains non-Communist. 


INDIA VERSUS CHINA 


A curious competitive coexistence exists 
between New Delhi and Peiping. The Rus- 
sians, recognizing the importance of this 
contest, are pouring vast material, technical, 
and financial aid into China. We likewise, 
are investing a considerable amount in ef- 
forts to help Nehru's democratic revolution 
much as we tend to dislike his personality. 

If, during the coming generation, India 
can succeed in modernizing its antiquated 
plant, educating its illiterate masses and 
becoming self-sufficient, the cause of free- 
dom will have achieved a triumph, Ulti- 
mate repercusions in other Asian nations, 
even ironbound China, might be boundless, 

However, the chances of Indian success in 
this competition with China are being ham- 
pered by an arms race with Pakistan. Part 
of India’s budget is supported by our eco- 
nomic generosity. But another part is 
drained off by New Delhi’s determination 
not to lag behind Karachi militarily. Pak- 
istan’s materiel comes from us. 

Both countries spend on defense infinitely 
More than they can afford, The amount in 
each case is probably over half the national 
income. Neither, within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, can become strong enough to stave off 
open Soviet aggression. But each is rapidly 
attaining a capability to cripple the other. 

American policy of arming Pakistan tends 
indirettly to weaken disastrously the Indian 
economy. It has also provoked another 
neighboring land, Afghanistan, to make an 
unhealthy weapons deal with the U. S. S. R. 
on the assumption such equipment is re- 

because of a frontier argument with 
the Pakistanis. 
FRUIT OF OUR POLICY ! 


Therefore, by our policy, we encourage 
Indirectly a sterile military spending race. 
None of the south Asian countries can afford 
this. And India's new 5-year plan—upon 
which we ultimately base such hopes—is 
going down the drain. 

Even if New Delhi continues to receive 
American economic aid at present rates— 
which Nehru's political gyrations render less 
likely—and even if a new World Bank loan 
is forthcoming, there will be a short fall in 
financing the second 5-year plan amounting 
to perhaps $750 million. i 

As a result the plan, upon which India's 
ultimate political health relies, must now 
be drastically cut. Projected new develop- 
ments have been halted and imports re- 
stricted. Many undertakings are being 
stopped half finished. Equipment already 
purchased, therefore, lies wasting. 

This situation allows Moscow two political 
choices. The Russians have already offered 
India a $125 million credit. They may sug- 
gest still larger amounts in an effort to gain 
controlling leverage on India’s economy, Or 
they may withdraw proposed help in the 
hope of stimulating collapse and possible 
disintegration of Asia's largest democratic 
nation. 

By our well-intended policy of arming 
Pakistan we are unwittingly helping to sabo- 
tage India’s social revolution—upon which 
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we bet so heavily. Clearly the time has come 
to think this through more carefully. 

Pakistan, as our ally, is surely entitled to 
be strong. But hasn't the moment already 
arrived to cut down military assistance to 
that country and help develop its disturb- 
ingly backward economy? Should we 
such a decision it is certain that India can 
be prevailed upon to reduce investment in 
unproductive weapons. 

It would be short-sighted folly if, for the 
sake of strengthening one ally's limited 
fighting potential, we helped destroy Asia's 
most important non-Communist revolu- 
tion—and, by so doing, lost Asia itself. 


State Senator Andrew J. Naterlin, of 
Newport, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, à 
man who can recover his courage an 
spirit from the handicap of blindness 18 
a source of inspiration and admiration 
to us all. 

In this category are such people as 
Victor Riesel and others. One such in- 
dividual is State Senator Andrew J. 
Naterlin, of Newport, Oreg., who repre- 
sents the great seacoast counties 
Tillamook and Lincoln in the Oregon 
State Senate at Salemn. I have long 
known Mr. Naterlin, and campaigned 
with him and for him throughout those 
counties in the election campaign of 
1956. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle describing Senator, Naterlin’s career, 
from the- Pendleton East Oregonian of 
March 18, 1957, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. The author of this 
able discussion is Mr. Gorman Hogan, 
correspondent for the Associated Press in 
Salem, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLIND LEGISLATOR Piucs Harp ror THincs HE 
BELIEVES In 
(By Gorman Hogan) 

Satem—A cheerful man with a shock of 
heavy dark hair, sits in the Oregon Senate 
today, listening intently as he fingers the 
spectacles that cover his two artificial eyes. 

Being blind, of course, has sometimes been 
a bother in the past 26 years to Senator An- 
drew J. Naterlin, of Newport but it hasn't 
kept him from being mayor of his home city, 
a director of one of Oregon's few people's 
utility districts, business executive and past 
president of half a dozen civic and fraternal 
organizations. 

This is the first time Naterlin, a Democrat, 
has been sitting inside the Senate, but he has 
spent many hours on the outside. For he 
has been lobbyist for the people's utility dis- 
tricts and the fishing industry for Oregon for 
years, buttonholing representatives and sen- 
ators alike, seeking support for the things he 
believes in he is certain are good for 
the State and its people. 

LEANS HEAVILY ON WIFE 

As a senator Naterlin, who squeaked into 

office by a bare 121 votes, leans heavily on his 
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tandsome wife, as he has over their 29 years 


marriage. 
wet never put breath in a finer woman,” 
: says. 

Serving as his secretary, she reads the legis- 
lative pills to him, reads the newspapers 
‘loud, answers the mail and transcribes the 
notes he makes during sessions and commit- 
tee meetings. 

They have a 16-year-old daughter adopted 
at the age of 3. 

Naterlin, born in Oregon City 56 years ago, 
Attended the University of Oregon and the 

niversity of Idaho and traveled for a geht in 

pe as a youth. Summers he worked as 
à commercial fisherman, owning his own boat 
When he was only 19. 


CINDER STARTED TROUBLE 


He started going blind after getting a cin- 

in his eye at an Idaho basketball game. 

laucoma developed and the eye was removed 
in 1928, the same year he was married. 

Pour years later glaucoma had spread to his 
Other eye and it had to be removed. This 
Was the low spot of Naterlin's lifetime. 
Combined with the loss of his eyesight and 
the depression, he lost the cold storage busi- 
Ness he had started at Newport. 

He was named supervisor of the National 
Recovery Act (NRA) program in the area. 

t before he could get the job done, with 

e help of his wife, and collect his first pay- 

eck, the NRA was ruled unconstitutional. 

Naterlin couldn't learn Braille, the touch 
System by which the blind are able to read. 

Years handling ice and frozen fish had 
blunted the sensitivity of his fingertips. 

But that didn't bother him too much since 
Most of the things he needed to know about 
Weren't written in Braille anyhow. Besides, 

had a phenomenal memory which he had 

n developing since childhood. 

“I guess my mother was responsible. for 
that,” he says. “She couldn't write and so 
Thad to remember what she wanted when 
She sent me to the store or had me take a 
Message to somebody else.” ` 

COUNTING STEPS HELPFUL 


Another thing that turned out to be help- 
ful was Naterlin’s mania for counting steps, 
9 indispensable asset for a blind 

"A few years ago I went back to the school 
Thad attended as a boy and I remembered 
exactly the number of steps that led to the 
SChoolroom door,” he says. 

Sound and smell help guide him and a 
highly developed sense of feel Is valuable 
too. Naterlin says he can feel when he 
7 120 & pole for example, or approaches a 

He recollects one occasion when he was 
Walking along the path to his home at New- 
Port when he felt something strange ahead 
Of him. He backed off cautiously and waited. 
A‘friend happened along and Naterlin asked 
bim what was ahead. ; 


JUST AN OLD COW 


“It turned out to be a gentle, old cow,” 
Naterlin says, “and I suppose she was as 
Puzzled by my antics as I was over her.“ 

The Senator has traveled extensively, mak- 
ing trips alone by bus and train to Boston, 
Florida, Los Angeles, and other distant 
Points. 

While Naterlin is modest about his ac- 
Complishments, friends say he is an expert 
Steelhead and salmon fisherman. Maybe 
that's because I don't have as many dis- 
tractions as the other fishermen,” he ex- 
Plains with a quick smile. 

“On top of that Ive been studying the 
habits of fish since boyhood.” 

Of all the things he has done in his busy 
lifetime, Naterlin perhaps is proudest cf 
the cabin he built single-handed on the 
Alsea River. 

“I really didn't do it all myself.“ he ex- 


Plains. “I had a fellow put in the fire- 
place.“ 
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Now in the insurance business, Naterlin 
is former executive secretary of the Com- 
mercial Fisheries Association of Oregon, 
managed the New England Fish Co. at New- 
port for several years and was one of the 
original sponsors of the Central Lincoln 
PUD, serving 17 years as a director until 
his resignation when he became senator. 
In that time assets of the PUD grew from 
$850,000 to the present $8 million, 


ACTIVE IN MANY GROUPS 


He is a member of the Pacific Marine Fish- 
eries Commission advisory board, the Bon- 
neville Power Administraiton advisory coun- 
cH, and a director of the Northwest Public 
Power Association. He was Newport's first 
citizen in 1939. 

Naterlin is sponsoring legislation to cinr- 
ify laws affecting people's utility districts. 
His stand on PUD's: They have an impor- 
tant place and should be permitted where 
needed. 

Naterlin is a strong booster for the Ore- 
gon coast. And daily before senate adjourn- 
ment he puts in a different plug. Like this: 

“The beautiful Sea Llon Caves are on high- 
way 101, They are a notable tourist attrac- 
tion well worth your time.” 


Petals and Pearls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


. OF SOUTH CAROLINA 3 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk one of 
the columns of our distinguished Chap- 
lain, the Reverend Frederick Brown Har- 
ris, which appeared in the Washington 
Star, concerning the current beauty of 
Washington's cherry blossoms and the 
crown of pearls recently presented by 
Japan for our cherry blossom queens. 
Entitled “Petals and Pearls,” Dr. Harris’ 
column is deserving for all to read. For 
that reason, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Incidentally, Dr. Harris’ column ap- 
pears in the Anderson Independent, the 
daily morning newspaper of my native 
county in Anderson, S. C., and will appear 
in that newspaper in the near future. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

PETALS AND PEARLS 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 

In the city beautiful, which belongs to all 
America, now that April’s here, the famous 
flowering trees have witnessed an interna- 
tional marriage. Petals and pearls have been 
joined in an enduring partnership. In all 


the treasure chest of nature there is no love- - 


liness to surpass blossoms and pearls. Spring 
in lavish profusion scatters its blooms until 
common bushes are on fire with the eternal 
and ordinary trees are sacraments of the 
holiness of beauty. 

Spring is not only miraculous, it is miracles 
by the wholesale. A lover of nature's won- 
ders asked sadly as his enraptured eyes gazed 
on the miracle once more, “How many more 


springs can I hope to see—5 or 6 perhaps— . 


the miracle of the earth reclad, the vision 
of splendor and loveliness which tongue has 
never yet described, is again set before me.” 
That is indeed the grateful response of every 
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normal soul, glad for the tint of the tiniest 
flower. Spring is the sure antidote for blight- 
ing boredom which, alas, often saps the won- 
der of life’s dewy morning. We are apt to 
grow tired of some things which once cap- 
tured our interest. But when spring comes 
with bounding, bursting, risen life, if one 18 
tired of daffodils he is through. He is more 
dead than those whose names are in today’s 
obituary Hst when a flower knocks upon his 
heart in vain. That is exactly what Teresa 
Hooley had in mind when she sings: 


“If I should ever wax so old and weary 
That, when spring comes, my heart would 
Tail to thrill 
To the first white windflower waking in the 
copice 
Or the tossing gold of the first daffodil.” 


If so she pleads that her physical existence 
might be brought to an end with “life in my 
limbs and gray death in my soul.” 

Now truly there is one glory of the blos- 
soms and another glory of the pearls. But 
pearls are not flung about in wild abandon, 
Their beauty must be sought. They are 
fashioned by a strange alchemy under fath- 
oms of concealing waters. Across the cen- 
turies men have risked direst dangers to 
search out their hiding places beneath the 
waves, where the precious substance is held 
firmly within the vitals of shelly creatures. 
Up from the depths come the hardy divers 
with rounded things of exquisite beauty 
touched with an entrancing luster which is 
its own secret. But what radiancy is now 
on the way to grace milady’s neck or arms 
or to adorn some royal diadem. No wonder 
the myriad-minded Shakespeare with his 
almost uncanny insights tie together flowers 
and pearls in his lines, “I must go seek dew- 
drops here and hang a pearl in every 
cowslip’s ear.“ J 

Man has but known that in those strange 
laboratories on the bottom of the sea a living 
creature, encased in its hardened house, can 
take an irritation and transmute it into a 
gem of irridescent glory. But within recent 
years has come the cultured pearl industry 
with its center in Japan. That does not 
mean that man can manufacture pearls. He 
has only learned the secret of how to pierce 
the sensitive organism of the bivalve—how 
to manipulate the sword with which to 
wound. Then out of the hurt the oyster 
produces a pearl. The magic recipe which 
starts a pearl was discovered in our own 
lifetime by a Japanese named Mikimoto. In 
vain Thomas Edison labored long to find the 
process which would result in so rich a de- 
posit, as in the depth of the sea a gash 
could be turned into a gém. But strange 
to say, while the Japanese finally won the 
quest, they can only do it with the ald of 
sharp shells found only in our own Missis- 
sippi River, So now it comes to pass by a 
gracious gesture from beauteous Nippon 
which gave the cherry trees more than three- 
score years ago is added a fabulous crown 
of pearls to bedeck the fair brow of the 
yearly queen of the blossom festival. Hence- 
forth, for multitudes as by the quiet Potomac 
will be unveiled when spring trips north a 
picture of ineffable beauty—a vision of petals 
and pearls. There are the trees with rain- 
bow ribbons caught in their hair and over 
spreading arms a fairy-flowered robe delicate 
as a bride's veil, pure as lustrous white pearls. 
Mirroring lake and flower-fringed river are 
trysting places where blue and blossoms 
meet and mingle and where the sky itself 
seems in bloom, From the gardened land 
whence came the trees America gratefully 
accepts the pearls to grace the tresses of 
the queen chosen by lot to ascend the throne 
as, surrounded by her princesses charming, 
she reigns as a worthy symbol of winsome 
young womanhood. 

As the blossoms speak to us of the surging 
tides of returning Hfe climbing to a soul in 
leaf and flower, there is felt throughout our 
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very belngs the throbbing life of which our 
velns are scant. As one all atingle with the 
vision of a waking world exclaims, “In clap- 
ping our hands st the gilding of the daffodils 
and the coming of the feathered songsters 
we are bearing witness to the love of living. 
We are giving three cheers for life itself.” 

And does not all that April is saying and 
meaning and bringing lead us through the 
blossoming to see a gentle figure who 
said and says, “I am come that ye might have 
life and have it more abundantly.” 


"I like to think the spring before she started 
Upon her lovely quest 
Knelt low at Christ’s own footstool and 
departed 
With her sweet mission blessed. 
I like to think her gown in fairest order, 
With bud and bloom made bright, 
Brushed something of its fragrance from the 
border 
Of His pure robe of white.” 


We cannot forget that that One in vestured 
witness in the days when in the flesh He 
was here among men walking in sandalled 
feet along the lake shore, paused to teach, 
and in one hand was a flower and in the 
other a pearl. He spoke of the blossoms’ 
breath-taking beauty in its many colored 
robes surpassing royal attire, and then in the 
beauty of the lilies He held before them a 
petalled miracle. He told of the kingdom 
for whose coming He has taught the ages to 
pray. He called it the Reign of His Father 
God’s order of brotherhood and love and 
service, Then, thinking of the lure some 
great and famous jewel has always exercised 
with a subtle fascination on men's questing 
minds, He said, The realm of heaven is like 
a trader in search of fine pearls. When he 
finds a single pear! of high price he is off to 
sell all his possessions in order to buy it.” 

And so, when it’s cherry blossom time in 
Washington, we find ourselves with the en- 
tranced multitudes gazing with awed rap- 
ture at the rosy tunnels as we hear Him say, 
“consider the flowers“ —and then as there is 
lifted up the gorgeous pearls, again our ears 
are His as He whispers, “Think of the one 
pearl of great price.“ and thus bowing in 
reverence at the vistas of wonder and at the 
reaches and ranges of splendor we listen to 
the parable of the petals and the pearls. 


Airport at Burke, Va. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ‘“Burked,” which appeared in 
the Washington Star of last Saturday 
evening. It relates to the proposed 
Burke Airport. I regret exceedingly that 
so much time has been lost in the final 
decision on this particular airport. I 
think the editorial is timely. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BURKED 

Senator Monroney's impatience over the 
dillydallying with respect to a second na- 
tional airport for Washington is shared by 
the airlines, thelr customers and the general 
public. He is particularly concerned over 
the latest hitch in the Government's plans 
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for g with the stalled Burke pro- 
ject, a delay occasioned by the necessity for 
a CAA study of Representative BROYHILL’S 
revival of the Belmont Bay site proposal. 
The Oklahoman's urgent request that the 
CAA expedite its study is justified, for every 
new delay, every new stalling tactic on the 
airport problem raises the hopes of support- 
ters of Friendship as a supplemental Wash- 
ington airport. 

The ultimate objective of the delay stra- 
tegy. of course, is to burke Burke. Webster's 
International Dictionary defines the verb 
“burke” thus: To dispose of quietly or in- 
directly; to suppress; to smother; to shelve; 
as to burke a parlimentary question.” The 
word is of old English coinage—but its fits 
admirably the present parliamentary situa- 
tion as to the much-kicked- around Burke 
airport issue. 


State University in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of ‘New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “New Model Uni- 
versity,” from the March 17, 1957, issue 
of the Chicago Tribune. / 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New MODEL UNIversirr 


At this late date, the State of New York 
is stirring itself to create a real State uni- 
versity. It has never had one, as such, al- 
though the State has financed specialized 
branches of study at universities that are 
primarily supported privately, like the college 
of agriculture at Cornell and the forestry 
courses at Syracuse. After World War II the 
State also organized some State colleges, 
largely on an emergency basis in makeshift 
housing. 

Now the New York Legislature is being 
asked to authorize a bond issue of a quarter 
of a billion dollars, subject to a statewide 
referendum. (Illinois has probably spent 
about the same sum on the University of 
Illinois since it opened 90 years ago. The 
proposed State university of New York would 
have branches scattered throughout the 
State. 

One proposal deserves attention in Nli- 
nois. It is for a so-called senior university 
on Long Island that would take students in 
their junior and senior years, and also pro- 
vide graduate studies. Students would get 
the first half of instruction toward their 
bachelor’s degrees in three community (jun- 
lor) colleges to be established in the area. 

This scheme is subject to criticism, but 
only on the grounds that the community 
colleges will not get going in time to fulfill 


their part in the plan. No one seems to re- 


gard the basic idea as horrendous, although 
to our knowledge it has not been put in 
effect anywhere in the country, 

The same plan might be adopted in the 
expansion of the University of Illinois’ ac- 
tivities in our metropolitan area. The idea 
has gained strength from the proposals of 
the Chicago board of education to expand 
its Junior college system substantially. 

The junior college in the home town is 
cheap without being inferior. Its instruc- 
tional costs are lower than those of a full 
fledged university. It is far cheaper for its 
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students, because they can live at home while 
studying. And the record in general is that 
when they move on to 4-year colleges, their 
scholastic accomplishments average just as 
high as those of classmates who spent their 
first 2 years on a campus away from home. 
If the junior college student sacrifices any- 
thing to get far less expensive training it 
is in the field of amenities and campus fun 
even though these community institutions 
are not necessarily dreary. The question 
then rises what his diploma is supposed to 
attest—social polish or an education? 


Jury Trial in Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Right of Trial by Jury in Dan- 
ger,” from the March 20, 1957, issue of 
the Metropolitan Herald of Atlanta, Ga. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIGHT or TRIAL sy Jory IN DANGER 


One of the most precious heritages we 
have, as citizens of this great Republic, is 
the right of a trial by jury. The Founding 
Fathers recognized this to be one of the 
foundations of any free government and 
wrote this guaranty into the Constitution. 

Yet, this week, 17 members of the House 
Judiciary Committee voted to destroy this 
basic right, and in the name of civil rights, 
What sham. What hypocrisy. 

Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
knew what they were doing when they in- 
sisted that this right be written into the 
Constitution. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion understood well the dangers to ordi- 
nary citizens if they were not protected by 
this right. Until recent years no American 
dared challenge this great principle. 3 

However, alien ideologies have gained a 
grip in this Nation. Many segments of our 
population have been “brainwashed” by 
subtle propaganda wrapped in the cloak of 
such seemingly fine phrases as “civil rights” 
and “brotherhood.” Many well-meaning 
citizens, who believe in civil rights and 
brotherhood, have been used and are being 
used by thase who would destroy our form of 
free government. 

In Communist Russia and other Soviet- 
dominated nations, citizens have no right 
to a trial by jury, Commissar judges, try, 
convict, and condemn those citizens at will. 
There is no appeal. There are no civil rights. 
There is no liberty, no freedom. 

Now we are faced with a similar tragedy 
in this Nation. Petty politicians, fearful of 
the bloc vote, would destroy the fundamental 
civil rights of every American citizen to ap- 
pease a 3 of our population. 

If this now before the Congress, 
passes in its present form, it will mean that 
Congress officially repudiates the Jeffersonian 
principle of a republican form of govern- 
ment and replaces it with the Marx-Lenin 
doctrine of the all-powerful central state 
which controls and dictates every facet of 
human life. 7 

Surely we in the United States are not 
ready to replace the doctrines of Jefferson 
with those of Marx. Surely we are not will- 
ing to destroy our constitutional liberties for 
a mess of political pottage. 

God have mercy on us if we do. 


1957 
Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following winner 
in the American Legion Statewide essay 
8 on Patriotism in Modern Amer- 
ca: 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 

(By Judith C. Richards, Defiance, Ohio) 

The word patriotism is an honored and 

loved term to all who love their country. 

History has preserved for us the records 
Of many whose lives and acts of devotion 
have elevated the general welfare and safety 
Of the people of their own day, and accel- 
erated the progress of civilized society. His- 
tory proved that true patriotism preserves 
and improves not only the good in a given 
nation, but also makes that good a part of 
What is most to be desired by all peoples. 

Is it a common fault of our thinking 
that we associate patriotism with times of 
active warfare? Patriots in history often 
are great military figures. We think of 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Eisenhower; we 
remember the unnamed heroes of Corregidor 
and Iwo-Jima, and we are proud to be Amer- 
leans, There is a glory and color to the 
Patriots of wartime that robs our minds of 
the ability to easily honor the patriots of 


Peace, 

It may be that patriotism in modern 
America will be made more difficult because 
the dedication and consecration of those who 
love their country will have to survive with- 
Out the thrill of great deeds performed under 
dramatic conditions. No bands will play, 
ho flags will fiy, no crowds acclaim. 


WHO IS THE PATRIOT? 


Consider the scientist working quietly, and 
Probably alone, in his laboratory. He dedi- 
Cates his life in the service of his country, 
yet not a single band will stir the blood of 
those who are indebted to him; no artist willl 
Picture him at his lonely vigil. His patri- 
Otism must be great to survive the absence 
of public acclaim. 

The patriotism of those in public life de- 
mands greatness of purpose, and persever- 
ance under criticism, scorn, and, ofttimes, 
Tepudiation. 

The educator and teacher work with little 
Tecognition, often with little honor accorded 
them. Yet, unless they train the minds of 
young people in citizenship, honor, and char- 
acter, our whole social order will collapse. 

There are those who devote their lives to 
the improvement of what we call the Ameri- 
Can way of life; the labor leaders who seek to 
improve the lot of the workingman; the in- 
dustrialists who keep always in mind the 
stability of the American economy; the great 
body of religious leaders whose love of God, 
and devotion to mankind lead them into sac- 
Tifictal service. 

All these citizens are patriots in a very real 
Rense in that they contribute to the greatness 
avd safety of the American way. 

There is another group which probably 
does more than any other to set the stand- 
ards of patriotism in modern America. 

I am speaking of those who have known 
the costs of patriotism in active warfare. 
They have proven their willingness to lay 

„down their lives in battle to preserve their 
country; now they are finding ways to conse- 
crate themselves in the days of peace to the 
8 welfare of the country they love so 

uch, : 
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The truest patriotism in modern America 
is that which combines love of country with 
loye of humanity and love of God. It is not 
at odds with the Christian doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. It does not require the 
elevation of one nation at the cost of the 
exploitation or subjugation of another. It 
recognizes that to impose one culture on the 
world would be to impoverish the world. 

Today the citizens of this great United 
States are living up to these doctrines, Pa- 
triotism in modern America is writing a 
thrilling chapter in the book of mankind. 


Postal Pay-As-You-Go Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an edi- 
torial from the Bismarck Tribune, of Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., March 30, 1957, which I 
believe should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

This editorial entitled “Postal Pay-As- 
You-Go Plan” discusses with sharp in- 
sight the problems of making the postal 
service self-sustaining. Especially it 
urges everyone concerned with this prob- 
lem to study the advisory council report 
made by the special advisory council set 
up by the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp in order that it may be available 
to all the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POSTAL Pay-As-You-Go PLAN 


Postmaster General Summerfield wants to 
put the post office operation on & pay-as- 
you-go basis, which on the surface is com- 
mendable. 

Accordingly, measures have been intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress to Increase 
first-class rates 3314 percent, air mau 1624 
percent and second class (newspapers and 
magazines) a total of 60 percent over 4 years. 

A year ago the House passed a bill which 
would have increased second-ciass rates up 
to 120 percent over a 5-year period, but it 
died in the Senate. r 

Newspaper publishers generally are not 
opposed to a reasonable increase in second- 
class rates, if necessary, despite a 30 percent 
increase in 1954. They wonder, however, 
why & 60-percent increase should be pro- 
posed for second class (on top of the 30 per- 
cent) as against a mere 3314-percent Increase 
for first class, which is the principal business 
of the post office. * 

That all is not as it appears on the surface 
is borne out by a 2-year study just com- 
pleted by an advisory council appointed by 
the Senate. 

Congress, the council's report said, “should 
enumerate and separate the costs to be borne 
by users of the mails from those to be met 
in the public interest by appropriation." 

The report added that for the last fiscal 
year for which the council found complete 
figures the postal deficit was $363 million 
while public welfare costs totaled $392 mil- 
lion, indicating that users of the mails are 
paying their way. 
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Among public welfare costs, said the seven- 
man council, are nonpostal services per- 
formed by the post office ($12.4 million); 
tree services for newspapers within county 
of publication, free mail for blind, and free 
registered mail for Government agencies 
($15.9 million); and preferred rates on books 
and exempt publications ($60.5 million). 

Other costs cited are the loss on postal 
ecards ($35.8 million); losing special services 
such a registered and special delivery mail 
(848 million); the loss on parcels diverted 
from the mail because of a size and weight 
limitation ($73 million); estimated loss on 
rural delivery ($95 million); and loss in 
operating third- and fourth-class post offices 
which do not meet expenses ($51.8 million), 

‘The Council also declared that economies 
could be effected in postal operation, de- 
claring more is being paid for transporting 
mail than commercial customers pay outside 
the mails. 

History “supports the public service con- 
cept,” the reports continues. It cites con- 
tributions made by the postal system through 
the years to American progress, stressing the 
role the mails have played in uniting a fast 
area into a cohesive nation with a common 
culture, common language, and democratic 
ideals. 

Probably users of the mails should pay 
their own way, but should they or the public 
be charged for the free services? 

And what effect would the sharp increase 
proposed have on second-class volume? 
Many publishers already have abandoned 
second-class service, particularly in the heay- 
ily populated areas, finding that they can 
deliver their product in better fashion at no 
more cost than mall rates. Many publishers 
now pay auxiliary hauling costs for better 
service on top of second-class rates. 

And in line with the pay-as-you-go con- 
cept, will the Postmaster General eventually 
propose closing third- and fourth-class post 
Offices? We think not. 

Congressmen owe it to their constituents 
to study the Advisory Council's analysis. 


American Economic and Technical Aid for 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


A OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following telegram sent 
to me by Mr. Louis Slivinski, president, 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Division of 
the Polish American Congress, on the 
subject of American economic and tech- 
nical aid for Poland: - 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania division of the Polish-American Con- 
gress representing fraternal, civic, political, 
and religious organizations, we urge you to 
support economic and technical aid for 
Poland. Traditionally pro-American and 
anti-Communist Polish people will know 
that the United States is helping them and 
not the Red regime forced on Poland by Rus- 
sia. It is in the best interest of America 
that Poland be kept from complete Soviet 
enslavement. 


Lovis SLIVINSKI, 
President. 
EDWARDSVILLE, Pa. 


\ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
` printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “More Community 
Colleges Needed,” from the February 26, 
1957, issue of the Moline Daily Dispatch, 
of Moline, II. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


More COMMUNTry COLLEGES. NEEDED 


Senator CLIFFORD Case, Republican of New 
Jersey, an able fellow, proposes an emergency 
program of Federal aid to provide classrooms 
at public. community colleges for more than 
a half million young men and women who 
otherwise will have no place to go in the 
next 5 years. 

These colleges, he says, would be designed 

to provide 2 years of college credit educa- 
tion at a low-cost college in preparation for 
the final 2 years at a 4-year college, and 
provide a terminal program of 2 years of 
post high school general education with 
opportunities for vocational training for the 
subprofessions and occupations of a tech- 
nical nature. 

“In this country we do not want only an 
educational elite,” remarks Senator CASE, 
“Our goal, stated by President Eisenhower's 
Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, is that ‘every individual, regardless 
of race, creed, color or national origin, shall 
have the opportunity to develop his or her 
best self, to continue to appropriate educa- 
tion up to his or her personal point of opti- 
mum development." “ 

The New Jersey Senator makes some im- 
pressive arguments in support of community 
colleges: 

1, They ofer higher education at the low- 
est cost because dormitories aren't needed; 
students live at home. 

2. They increase resources for adult educa- 
tion, in itself a need of critical importance. 

3. They serve as a screening device for the 
4-year college, permitting the 4-year colleges 
and the professional schools to do a more 
effective job. 

4. They reflect local patterns and are not 
so much the more impersonal State school. 

We believe, up to a point, Senator CASE 
has a good program. That point is the ex- 
tent to which Federal money should be used 
in it. 

Federal ald, whether on a matching basis 
or a fiat grant, and whether apportioned 
according to population or to assessed valu- 
ation, should not be used to accomplish what 
local and State people are able but not will- 
ing to accomplish for themselves, it is our 
view. Federal aid should be used only where 
the need and the desire exist but not the 
capability. 

Although he isn't specific, Senator Case 
sounds as if he wants to make this a 48-State 
project. If that is so, it is not realistic be- 
cause obviously a number of States are able 
to support community colleges, and some are 
doing more and more in that direction. 

Senator Case assures that he intends that 
there be no “Federal control” in his pro- 
gram, but if the Federal Government spurs 
a program in areas where there has been no 
interest in such a program, it is entirely evi- 
dent that it is, in effect, a Federal program 
and not one fathered by the State or local 
community. 
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But if Federal money is used as a supple- 
mentary aid and not as a means of coercion, 
we believe this is a fine thing. The com- 
munity college holds untold promise for the 
future of American education, 


Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following essay winner in statewide con- 
test in Ohio American Legion, subject: 
Patriotism in Modern America, 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 

(By Robert Putnam, Port Clinton, Ohio) 

Who can be a patriot? You? I? I be- 
lieve that the answer to this question can 
best be found by looking at the lives of 
several modern American patriots. 

In 1888 in Temun, Russia, a child was born 
to the Baline family. When the boy was 4, 
the family emigrated to the United States. 
As an adult Irving Berlin has enriched the 
lives of millions of his adopted countrymen 
with his beautiful songs, among them the 
stirring God Bless America. In his com- 
positions, Mr, Berlin has expressed his love 
for his adopted homeland. 

A poor Negro child from the slums of Phil- 
adelphia—what chance had she of displaying 
patriotism? Not much. But this girl grew 
up; she became one of America's leading 
goodwill ambassadors. Her name, of course, 
is Marian Anderson. She has used her voice 
to become a great patriot. 

In 1955 the world learned with immense 
relief that an antipolio vaccine had been 
developed. The discoverer of this serum is 
still another modern American patriot. Dr. 
Jonas Salk, who came from New York City, is 
helping to defend his country also, not from 
other nations but from the ravages of disease. 

On any Monday night one can watch and 
listen to another patriot. This man has 
come a long way from a small town in the 
Midwest to a national television program. 
He is one of the leading anti-Communists in 
the world today, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen is 
a patriot who fights ideas instead of battles. 

Carl Sandburg has expressed his patriotism 
in a way everyone can appreciate. Son of a 
midwestern blacksmith, he has written flow- 
ing verses that truly describe our country. 
This modern patriot inspires all Americans 
with his poems. 

Very few men have had a chance to show 
their patriotism in several fields. One of 
these men is Dwight D. Eisenhower. His 
career has encompassed both the defending 
of his country with arms and now the pro- 
tecting of world freedom and peace. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, like George Washington, is 
a patriot in every sense of the world. 

These, then, are the patriots of modern 
America. These and many others. They 
hold the answer to our question. A Russian 
immigrant, a poor Negro from the slums, a 
smalltown midwesterner, and all the rest are 
helping to keep our Nation great. No longer 
does the word “patriot” only mean one who 
defends his country with his life. Now it 
includes all who are fighting, in the labora- 
tory, in the opera house, in the government, 
for the ideals of democracy. 

The answer to our question, then, is, any- 
one. Anyone can vote, serve on a jury, and 
perform the duties of citizenship. Anyone 
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can use his own talents to the best of his 
ability in the furthering of freedom and 
democracy. A poet, a scientist, and opera 
singer—tif all these are patriots in their own 
way, then anyone can be a patriot. And in 
our country the answer can, and must, be as 
it always has been—everyone—a patriot in 
his own way. 


Neglecting Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the March 30, 1957, 
New York Times. I especially call at- 
tention to the statement below referring 
to our excessive friendliness to Latin 
American dictators as one of the most 
bitter criticisms leveled against Ameri- 
can policy by Latin Americans. I also 
point out that it criticizes our diplomatic 
representatives who have often gone out 
of their way to show an unnecessary de- 
gree of friendliness and says that this 
is especially true today of the Dominican 
Republica and Cuba. 

The editorial follows: 

NEGLECTING LATIN AMERICA 


The perennial question of whether Latin 
America is being neglected or not by the 
American Government came up again in Sec- 
retary Dulles’ latest press conference. Mr. 
Dulles, of course, argued that the Eisenhower 
administration has given a great and un- 
usual amount of attention to Latin Ameri- 
can relations. James Minotto, who prepared 
a report on foreign aid for the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, said that in the 
Caribbean area it is felt that the United 
States is neglecting our hemispheric friends. 
The feeling is not confined to this region. 

The target is a fair one to shoot at be- 
cause even before taking office in 1953 Sec- 
retary Dulles stated that he and the Eisen- 
hower administration were not going to neg- 
lect Latin America the way Secretary Ache- 
son and President Truman presumably did. 
The charge against the Truman administra- 
tion was a weak one. It was based on the 
fact that Secretary Acheson only once went 
out of his way toward the end of his term 
to visit a Latin American country—Brazil. 
The Inter-American Bureau of the State De- 
partment was in the last years of the Tru- ` 
man administration under the able and 
energetic direction of Assistant Secretary 
Edward J. Miller, Jr., who certainly did not 
neglect his duties and who made many trips. 

There has not even been an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for 7 months, since Henry 
Holland resigned. The Department is in the 
hands of a competent and devoted career 
officer Roy R. Rubottom, but he has not the 
rank or authority of an Assistant Secretary 
and cannot leave his desk. Secretary Dulles 
has not made any trips to Latin America ex- 
cept to attend a few major conferences. The 
one important gesture of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was to send the President's 
brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, on a trip 
around South America in 1953. While gen- 
erally valuable, it was marred by kowtowing, 
to Argentine Dictator Perón. 

The whole record of the present adminis- 
tration, in fact, has been marred by excessive 
friendliness to Latin American dictators. 
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This is one of the most bitter criticisms lev- 
eled against American policy by Latin Ameri- 
fans. The fault probably lies in our diplo- 
Matic representation, which is generally of a 
high order but which in the case of the 
tators has curiously enough been char- 
acterized by envoys who haye often gone out 
Of their way to show an unnecessary degree 
Of friendliness, This was true in Argentina 
Under Perón, in Nicaragua under Anastasio 
oza, and in Venezuela. It is especially 
ane today of the Dominican Republic and 
a. 


In this respect our good neighbors would 

to see us be rather more neglectful of 

the dictatorships and more friendly and co- 

operative with the democracies. A good start 

be made with Argentina, which has not 

any means had the help it needs and de- 
Serves in this difficult post-Peron period, 


Towa General Assembly Urges Repeal of 
Excise Taxes on Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the 57th 
eral Assembly of the State of Iowa 
has adopted a resolution urging repeal 
ot excise taxes on transportation of per- 
sons and property. The resolution fol- 
lows: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 21 
Whereas during the emergency of World 
War IT, the Congress of the United States 
enacted an excise-tax levy on the trans- 
Poration of property and persons; and 
Whereas the tax on transportation of 
Property and persons was designed for a 
double motive, to supply revenue and for 
the principal purpose of discouraging un- 
ry civilian use of common carriers 
When their services were needed in the war 
‘fort; and 
Whereas though the hostilities have long 
ceased, the tax on transportation of 
pro; and persons still continues to be 
an effective deterrent to such transportation 
is now effective in weakening the na- 
transportation system contrary to the 
public interest; and 
Whereas the national policy declared by 
the Congress of the United States in the 
Interstate Commerce Act calls for the de- 
velopment and preservation of a national 
ation system adequate to meet the 
needs of commerce, postal service, and the 
National defense; and 
Whereas the publicly regulated carriers 
are the collectors of the tax for the Govern- 
Ment, the tax adds to the shipping cost paid 
y the shipper or receiver who uses the 
regulated carrier and it, therefore, places an 
Undue and unfair advantage in the hands of 
those who can afford to furnish their own 
tation as against the small shipper 
Or receiver who, because of his economic sta- 
Is compelled to use the regulated car- 
er. It also creates an inequality between 
Shipper who has a long haul and one who 
has a short haul on the same regulated car- 
rier because the excise tax Ís levied as a per- 
am of the cost of the transportation; 


Whereas transportation is not by any 

Standard a luxury, and sound reasoning al- 

us to between the excise tax 

2 transportation and other excise taxes on 
Uxury items; and 
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Whereas it is the opinion of the General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa that the best 
interest of the citizens of the State and the 
Nation will best be served by the removal of 
the excise taxes on transportation; Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house concur- 
ring), That it shall be the manifest expres- 
sion of the 57th general assembly that the 
discriminatory and burdensome excise taxes 
on transportation of persons and property be 
removed by the Congress of the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the resolution be 
communicated to the Members of Congress 
from Iowa and that a copy of said resolution 
be communicated to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives 
and to the Committee on Finance in the Sen- 
ate of the United States Congress, 

W. H. Tats. 


We, William H. Nicholas, Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor of Iowa; Richard W. Berglund, secre- 
tary of the senate; W. L. Mooty, speaker of 
the house of representatives; and William 
R. Kendrick, acting chief clerk of the 
house of representatives, hereby certify that 
the above and foregoing resolution was 
adopted by the Senate and House of the 57th 
General Assembly of Iowa. 

RICHARD W. BERGLUND, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

WILIA R. KENDRICK, 
Acting Chiej Clerk of the House. 

WILLIAM H. NICHOLAS, 
Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. 

W. L. Moory, 

Speaker of the House. 


Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
essay entitled “Patriotism in Modern 
America,” written by Hershal Amburn, 
353 North Cassingham Road, Columbus, 
Ohio, a 10th-grade student, 

Hershal is one of the 12 winners of 
the statewide essay contest sponsored by 
the American Legion of Ohio, in which 
thousands of students participated. The 
purpose of this contest is to promote 
patriotism and good citizenship. Her- 
shal's essay effectively sets forth these 
principles, Here is how he describes 
what patriotism means to him: 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 
(By Skip Amburn, Bexley, Ohio) 

The dictionary simply states that patriot- 
ism is “love of one’s country.” But to me 
patriotism is much more than this. It is an 
inner, almost automatic force that makes 
men (and women, too) do both horic and 
unselfish deeds for their country. It is the 
ingredient on which freedom was built. It is 
the hope on which freedom will survive. 

There are some among us who feel. that 
modern America’s brand of patriotism has 
grown soft; that patriotism has become more 
a matter of words, historical quotations, and 
“let Joe do the good deeds.” I don't agree. 

There are those who are working on secret 
and dangerous scientific projects so that their 
fellow men and country may become stronger 
and more capable of beating off any enemy 
who may attack. This is patriotism. 
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There are those who, of their own fee will, 
enlist in the foreign espionage service of our 
country to guard against the propaganda and 
intrigue which may sap away the strength of 
our country. This is patriotism, 

There are those who work at the deadly 
task of developing germ warfare—without 
pa of why they do it. This is patriot- 


There are those who test new fighters and 
bombers, who work with explosives, who 
work with guided missiles, who work for the 
cause of freedom—diligently, patiently, de- 
terminedly. This is patriotism. 

There are scientists, technicians, and engi- 
neers who make a stronger America their 
life's work—fréqeuntly with lawer pay than 
could be made in commercial occupations. 
This is patriotiam. 

There are the 80,000 people at the football 
game who stand and sing the naional anthem 
as the flag is raised, This is patriotism. 

There is the mother who bravely smiles as 
her only son, by his own wishes, enlists in 
the Armed Forces of his country. This is 
patroitism. 

There is the neighbor next door who raised 
Old Glory on the Fourth of July and leaves 
the picnic early so that his flag can be low- 
ered before sundown. This is patriotism. 

There is the man who prays for his country 
and its people. There was the soldier in 
Korea who volunteered, without hesitation, 
to lend a patrol into enemy territory—with 
little hope of survival, This is patriotism. 

There are the parents who deny themselves 
in order to educate their children so that 
they may become useful and good citizens, 
This is patriotism. 

Patriotism is all around us in modern 
America, if we will only stop long enough to 
see it at work. It is not generally the same 
kind or same form as that practiced by our 
forefathers who fought for the cause of lib- 
erty and religious freedom. But it is with us 
and a part of us. Our country will remain 
strong and great so long as patriotism is 
taught in the home and in the schools, and 
so long as its power comes from the faith 
we have in Him above. This, to me, is pa- 
triotism in modern America. 


Interoceanic Canals Commission 
Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I quote 
the 1957 resolutions of the Panama Canal 
Society of Florida and the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies with re- 
spect to the Panama Canal, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS RE PANAMA CANAL BY THE 
PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY OF FLORIDA, Sr. PE- 
TERSBURG, FLA. 


Whereas the Panama Canal situation has 
been dangerously simmering for over 10 years 
without construotive results; and 

Whereas the inadequacy of the Panama 
Canal to meet increasing traffic requirements 
has become more and more acute and the 
absolute need for a speedy determination of 
the overall subject is of the most vital im- 
portance; and 

Whereas there is developing a determined 
movement to force the Congress into author- 
izing a sea-level canal and to which radical 
change practically all engineers familiar with 
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not warranted or su 
gained over 42 years of Panama Canal opera- 
tion and maintenance: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Panama Canal Society of 
Florida at its annual reunion at St. Peters- 
burg, January 15-16, 1957, as follows: 

1, That the society respectfully and most 
earnestly urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact without further delay legis- 
lation providing for the creation of an inde- 
pendent Interoceanic Canals Commission 
to study and review all the problems in- 
volved in the matter of Increased capacity 
for the canal, with recommendations in the 
premises. 

2. That copies of this resolution be fur- 
nished the press and the Members of Con- 


gress. 

3. That copies of this resolution also be 
furnished each of the 2,400 members of the 
original canal construction force now com- 
prising the membership of the Panama Canal 
societies located throughout the United 
States, with the request that these mem- 
bers utilize every opportunity to support in 
the public press and through their congres- 
sional representatives the action recom- 
mended in this resolution, 

Troy Hares, President. 
Mrs. LUCILLE 8. Jupp, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS Re THE PANAMA CANAL BY THE 
AMERICAN COALITION OF PATRIOTIC SOCIE- 
TIES, 1025 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., ADOPTED AT ITS ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION IN THE MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASH- 
tnoron, D. C., JANUARY 31, 1957 


Whereas the Panama Canal is not adequate 
and many plans have been proposed to in- 
crease its capacity; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government, its satel- 
lites, and certain internationalists seek to re- 
move American ownership, operation, and 
control of the canal: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies (a) urges Congress to pro- 
vide for an Interoceanic Canals Commission 
to resolve the problem of increasing the ca- 
pacity of the Panama Canal and (b) is un- 
alterably opposed to relinquishing American 
ownership and control. 


Federal Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the current concern with the 
problem of economy, I am including in 
the Recorp two commentaries on the 
subject of Federal economy. 

The first item is in the form of a 
letter to the editor of the Washington 
Post by Prof. John K. Galbraith under 
date of April 6, 1957. 

I would also like to include an editorial 
from the Yankton (S. Dak.) Press and 
Dakotan of April 4, written by a thought- 
ful student of public issues: 

From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of April 6, 1957] 
Styclam WEEKS’ WORDS 

On December 2, 1953, the Secretary of 

Commerce, Sinclair Weeks, in an address be- 
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fore a luncheon session of the 58th Congress 
of Industry of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, summarized the work of the 
administration of which he was then, as 
he remains, a member during the first 10 
months. Following were among the “actual 
accomplishments” which he listed: 

“Thirteen billion dollars have been slashed 
from requested appropriations. 

“An honest dollar has been restored and 
is being kept. 

“Inflation has been checked * * and 
the cost of living is leveling off. 

“Federal agencies are being reorganized 
for economy and efficiency and for elimina- 
tion of duplication and waste 

The Secretary warned that “if for any 
reason the bough of economic stability 
should break, down goes business, labor and 
all.“ But he concluded with the assurance 
that “sound and efficient Government was 
being restored.” 

My purpose in recalling these words is 
not because, on purely literary or historical 
grounds, I would deem them worthy of en- 
during fame. And I would indeed be sorry 
if anyone thought me motivated by any 
tendency to petty, carping or even remotely 
partisan criticism. One hears so much of 
this. 


Rather it only seems to me that the meas- 
ured judgments of the servants of our de- 
mocracy should not, under all circumstances, 
be too quickly forgotten. Also, it occurs 
to me that the Secretary may wish to report 
on the further progress along these lines 
since 1953. 

Joun K. GALBRAITH, 
Projessor of Economics, 
Harvard University. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


{From the Yankton (S. Dak.) Press and 
Dakotan of April 4, 1957] 


ALSO IMPORTANT 


The preservation of peace in the world is 
an objective that overrides high taxes in 
importance, President Eisenhower told a 
group ot business leaders a few days ago in 
discussing the administration’s controversial 
budget. 

“Every other objective must bend to that,” 
he declared, “The world must have peace or 
we come close to the point where we say it 
must perish.” 

There can be no disputing his contention 
that the preservation of world peace is all- 
important. Moreover, current governmental 
expenditures and taxes are unquestionably 
low compared with what they would be if 
this Nation were to be plunged into an 
atomic war, 

One may go along also with the further 
contention that, since the preservation of 
world peace seems to depend on this Nation 
remaining strong, expenditures for that pur- 
pose are justified, being in the nature of 
national insurance. 

Disappointing, however, is Mr. Eisenhow- 
er's failure recognize the fact that there 
is much spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment which contributes very little if any- 
thing to the cause of national security or 
world peace. 

‘There was no apparent recognition of the 
fact that the spending, both for national 
defense and otherwise, continues to edge up- 
ward, year by year, while the threat to world 
peace is not reduced correspondingly, to all 
appearances, as it is supposed to be. 

Senator Brno, of Virginia, champion of 
economy, pointed out the ather day that the 
Federal civilian payroll hit an all-time peak 
in January of a billion dollars a month. 

That figure did not include the Military 
Establishment. Total civilian employment 
by the Federal Government reached 2,390,507 
in February of this year, an increase of 3492 
over January, according to the Senator, 
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This indicates clearly that the trend to- 
ward increased spending and higher taxes 18 
continuing. 

Unfortunately, that trend is likely to con“ 
tinue as long as officials put most emp 
on the need for spending rather than on the 
need for economizing. 

Preservation of world peace is an important 
objective, as Mr. Eisenhower said, but the 
preservation of our Government's solvency 18 
also important. 


Economic Phoenix in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
erat on Tuesday, April 2, 1957, entitled 
“Economic Phoenix in Europe”: 


ECONOMIC PHOENIX IN EUROPE 


Few American huzzas greeted the sign- 
ing of six-nation treaties linking European 
states in an economic union and a joint 
development of atomic power, called Eura- 
tom. The event last week was relegated to 
inside news pages. Yet this move can herald 
one of the most important, profoundly in- 
telligent trends of this midcentury, 

The treaties may presage the rising of new: 
vital economic power on the Continent, 
through unity of these often antagonistic 
states, They can foreshadow the re-creation 
of a strong, integrated European community, 
springing like a Phoenix from the tired, 
ancient ashes of European jealoustes, wars, 
and political isolationism. The ents 
are a long step toward the ideal of a United 
States of Europe. 

This goal has been supported by the United 
States, because we seek prosperity for our 
European allies, have subsidized it with our 
billions, In the knowledge the Continent 
requires economic health as a cornerstone 
for its defenses. Europe's economic stability 
also is imperative to our own economic 
welfare, 

The treaties would set up a common mar- 
ket among France, Italy, West Germany, and 
the Benelux countries—Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg. This market pro- 
gram would provide for gradual but firm 
elimination of tariff barriers. 

In addition, the six continental states 
would form an atomic pool for mutual de- 
velopment of peace power, Atomic power is 
practicable in Europe, where production of 
electricity now costs twice as much as in 
America. 

The pact must be ratified by each nation's 
Parliament but prospects are good. Some 
objection exists in France, which however 
is a leader in European-union plans. Paris 
will probably sanction the program, and the 
Bonn government follow sult. Highly 
productive Germany wants to cut back 
tariffs. If these 2 countries approve, the 
other 4 nations will quickly hope on the 
bandwagon. 

Economic, especially electric, coal and steel 
unity in development of Europe can give 
the Continent tremendous cohesion. It can 
pave the way for a political federation, or a 
union of Europe, and a great new civilized 
power emerging upon a centuries-old battle- 
ground, 
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Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
Intention to give both sides of the for- 
fign-aid program. On Friday, April 5, 
I inserted on page A2741 a Louisville 
Courier Journal editorial outlining their 
Teasons for increasing foreign aid. Today 
I wish to insert an editorial from the 
Same paper, dated April 3, commenting 
on the adventures of Secretary Dulles 
and his biographer’s story on his for- 

-aid program. 

It is my conclusion that the actions 
Of Mr. Dulles have been such as to jus- 
tify a cut in certain areas of our foreign 
aid program. The editorial follows: 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. DULLES AND HIS 
ADULATORY BIOGRAPHERS 


Surely the time is coming when corre- 
Spondents for Time and Life will shy away 
chances to become the biographers 
ot Mr. Dulles. The first man who took ad- 
Vantage of his opportunity wrote for Life 
an absorbing, if rather chilling, account of 
how the Secretary consciously led us all to 
e brink of war on various occasions when 
the risk seemed worth taking. The furore 
arising from this Russian-roulette type of 
diplomacy brought forth a typical Dulles 
explanation, which delicately implied that 
had never said any of the things the 
article quoted him as saying, but did not 
Actually deny having said them. 

The same thing is happening now, in re- 
Ponse to an adulatory biography of the 
Secretary, by the State Department special- 
ist of Time magazine, John Robinson Beal. 
Mr. Beal is obviously devoted to his subject 
And, equally obviously, he has benefited from 
Many conversations and discussions with 
Mr. Dulles and those close to him. He has 
dwelt upon and expanded the “brink” theory, 
4nd indeed has produced a few additional 
brinks from which his hero steps back in the 
Rick of time. 

But he obviously hasn't got Mr. Dulles“ 

ture on some of his exclusive material. 
The result is that even before publication, 
Mr. Beal's work Is being repudiated piece by 
Piece, by its principal beneficiary. Mr. Beal 
Says flatly, in a chapter on Formosa: “It is 
not known, for example, that Free China's 
President, Chiang Kai-shek, received a per- 
Sonal letter from Mr. Eisenhower satisfying 
him that the United States would help de- 
fend Quemoy and Matsu, for that fact has 
not appeared in print until now.” 

Understandabiy, at least two Democratic 
Senators have demanded an explanation of 
this sentence, in view of the repeated State 
Department declaration that no secret com- 
mitment exists between us and Chiang. Mr. 
Dulles now says that we have never made 
any such commitment, which leaves Mr. 
Beal out on a long limb with his hitherto 
unknown fact.“ 

An eyen more provocative chapter sets 
forth in exhaustive detail the reasons which 
led Mr. Dulles to back out of an offer to 
finance the Aswan Dam construction in 
Egypt. The most charitable explanation for 
this action, which publicly affronted Egypt's 
President Nasser and led directly to his 
seizure of the Suez Canal a week later, was 
fc Mr. Dulles acted impulsively and out of 
Pique, 

According to Mr. Beal, the action was 
coldly calculated, as “a moment of cold-war 
climax,” We were to call Russia's hand in 
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the gamble for Middle East support, we were 
to make a “grand demonstration.” And, 
says Mr. Beal, “Nasser combined the right 
timing, the right geography, and the right 
order of magnitude for a truly major gambit 
in the cold war.“ 

So Mr. Dulles made this grand demonstra- 
tion in the most humiliating manner pos- 
sible for the touchy Egyptians. He waited 
until Nasser's ambassador arrived in Wash- 
ington with an acceptance of the British- 
American offer of financing and then told 
them that the offer was withdrawn. This 
may have been, as Mr. Beal proclaims it, a 
demonstration that we are not to be trifled 
with, but it also seems to be a demonstration 
that we can be as ruthless and crude as the 
Russians themselves when we set our minds 
to It. 

Mr, Beal makes a very persuasive case for 
his view and makes it seem very unlikely that 
this explanation was pieced together with- 
out consultation or discussion with those 
most concerned. But, again, Mr. Dulles says 
it never happened. The refusal was given 
because Congress forbade the use of foreign- 
aid funds for the dam, he told his news con- 
ference, and because—a truly remarkable 
switch—“ there was a strong feeling that the 
burden of building of the dam would react 
against the United States in Egypt and fur- 
ther that Egypt was trying to play off the 
United States and Russia against each other.” 

All of these subsidiary reasons are prob- 
ably valid, but they do not explain Mr. Beal's 
most interesting point, which was the tim- 
ing of the refusal so that it had the effect 
of a brutal and calculated snub, Its results 
are now history. Egypt seized the canal; 
France, Britain, and Israel took matters into 
their own hands and invaded Egypt and the 
Middle East is more of a powder key than 
ever. If this be diplomacy, make the most 
of it, 


Alaska Statehood Endorsed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Seafarers International Union at its 
biennial convention held in San Fran- 
cisco in late March of this year went on 
record in support of Alaska statehood. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include here the resolu- 
tion adopted: 

STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 

Whereas the Seafarers International Union 
of North America assembled in San Francisco 
March 25 to March 29, 1957, reaffirms Its for- 
mer action in support of statehood for 
Alaska; and 

Whereas the action taken recognizes the 
valuable resources of the Territory of Alaska, 
which if developed, would result in a great 
State where the products of resource devel- 
opment in timber, mining, oll, fish, and other 
valuable resources would greatly add to the 
wealth and importance among States of the 
United States; and 

, Whereas the Organic Act now in existence 
prevents the proper development of the re- 
sources of this great Territory; and 

Whereas through statehood and the proper 
development of resources will aid and add 
to this strategic and military important 
area for the protection of the United States; 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates assembled 
representing seamen, fishermen, fish cannery 
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workers, and all allied maritime trades urge 
Congress to grant statehood to Alaska with- 
out restriction that would prevent the early, 
gradual and complete development of what 
can become one of the richest States in the 
Nation. 


A Gambit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


- OF PENNSYLVANIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial from the Daily News, 
McKeesport, Pa., dated April 6, 1957, en- 
titled “A Gambit.“ 

I hope that many Members of the 
House shall read it as I believe this ex- 
presses very thoroughly the actions of 
Mr. Dulles, our present Secretary of 
State. Utterances one day and denials 
the next by the Secretary, I am sure, are 
confusing not only to American listeners 
and readers, but to those representing 
foreign countries. 

I feel that the editorial of the McKees. 
port Daily News has contributed much in 
exposing the workings of our State De- 
partment and the “on again, off again” 
policy they are pursuing. 

A Gamarr 

Did Mr. Dulles withdraw promises to pay 
the costs of the Aswan Dam in Egypt as a 
“gambit” to bring a showdown with the 
Soviet Union in the Middle East? 

A new biography on Mr, Dulles says he 
did. Mr. Dulles says he did not. 

Thus we have another dispute involving 
the Secretary of State as intriguing as that 
caused by his reputed brink of war state- 
ment which the Democrats tried to make 
something out of in last year's election 
campaign. - 

Mr. Dulles has more trouble with his 
quotations than anybody else in Washington, 
except Defense Secretary Wilson. ‘There is 
a difference, however. Mr. Dulles denies 
the quotes which prove embarrassing. Mr. 
Wilson sticks by them. 

Still the quotes, which Mr. Dulles denies, 
are so much like him, in the way he talks, 
that many will insist that, if he didn't use 
the exact words, he did use their synonyms. 

His brink-of-war statement was thoroughly 
Dulles and we doubt, if the Democrats hadn't 
grabbed it, the Secretary would have realized 
that he was misquoted. In his public pro- 
nouncements, he's always speaking as though 
our foreign affairs were a game in which his 
role is to outsmart the Soviets. 

Thus, the gambit quote was Dulles in char- 
acter. Gambit is a chess term, meaning an 
intentional sacrifice to trip up an opponent. 
In checkers, it would be to allow an opponent 
to Jump a checker, so you could jump two. 

The facts are that Mr. Dulles did hold out 
several millions of our tax money to Egypt's 
Nasser for the Aswan Dam and that, when 
Nasser started to buy arms from the Soviet 
bloc, Mr, Dulles withdrew them. 

But the gambit, or whatever Mr. Dulles 
wishes to call it, didn't work. Nasser gam- 
bited back by seizing the Suez and so we 
have had a bad crisis ever since, with no one 
quite knowing at the moment how it will 
cost us to get it settled. 

In diplomacy, the move by Mr, Dulles 
would be spoken of as a calculated risk, but, 
if reduced to chess terms, it would have been 
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a gambit, albeit one that didn’t work. Nas- 
ser's gambit worked better and, at last re- 
port, the Soviets weren't playing as Mr, 
Dulles suspected, but only kibitzing. 

So Mr, Dulles is having trouble making his 
denial of a gambit stick. If he didn't use the 
word in his interview with the biographer, 
then he did use some word which put gambit 
in the writer’s mind, because this is the way 
Mr. Dulles plays the diplomatic game. He 
moves and countermoves, checks and double- 
checks, and hopes that he can be more skill- 
ful than his opponents, 

Because he plays this kind of diplomacy, 
we Americans have a tough time keeping up 
with him, One day we're mad at the French, 
the British, and the Israelis as aggressors. 
The next day, on cue from Mr. Dulles, we're 
mad at Nasser. We like Tito and then we 
don't like Tito. We smile at the Russians 
on & summit and frown on them when we 
find ourselves down to earth again, 

The Dulles gambits have been very con- 
fusing in a nation which has a lingering 
memory of the time when its diplomacy 
wasn't a game of skill and chance engaged in 
by the Secretary of State, but rather some- 
thing based firmly on principle and national 
interest. But, apparently, that old-fash- 
ioned diplomacy is gone and this, of course, 
is a pity because it wasn't nearly so danger- 
ous or costly. ; 


Star and Herald Newspaper of Panama 
Celebrates 108th Anniversary . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 24, 1957, the Star and Herald, the 
well-known bi-lingual Latin-American 
newspaper of Panama, Republic of Pan- 
ama, celebrated its 108th anniversary of 
publication. Featured by wise and con- 
servative direction, its editorial policies 
have long had statesmanlike qualities 
that have been international in their 
constructive influence. 

These eminent traits were effectively 
illustrated in its campaign to prevent the 
liquidation of the Panama Railroad. 
Under the able direction of President T, 
Gabriel Duque and Editor Luis Bunting, 
its influence should continue to expand. 

Not only this, researchers who have 
read the past issues of the Star and Her- 
ald always find that a rewarding experi- 
ence. Many worthwhile books have used 
material available in its files. 

The career of the Star and Herald, 
which started on February 24, 1849, was 
admirably summarized in its leading edi- 
torial on February 24, 1957, which should 
be recorded in the annals of the Congress 
.of the United States and thus be made 

available to a far wider distribution. 


Under leave granted to extend my re- - 


marks, I quote the indicated editorial: 
Star AND Hana Has BIRTHDAY 


The Star and Herald, oldest English- 
language daily on the west coast of the 
three Americas and 2 years older than the 
“good, grey“ New York Times, celebrates 
its 106th anniversary today. 

Its long and colorful history covers a cen- 
tury-plus of one of the greatest stories ever 
told: the development of these Americas, 
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One of its greatest triumphs is the story its 
yellowing pages tells of the several eras in 
which the Isthmus of Panama, both before 
and since this Nations achievement of in- 
dependence, has participated in actual world 
history. 

Panama was visited by Columbus on his 
last voyage to the Americas. He thought 
he had hit the route to the Indies he sought, 
but when he learned from the native In- 
dians that there was a far stretch of ocean 
on the other side of this narrow Isthmus 
he ceased and desisted and went home a 
very Ul man. Vasco Nuñez de Balboa dis- 
covered” the Pacific from à hill in Darien, 
also thanks to Indian lore and guidance. 
These events are part of Panama’s age-old 
history. 

But perhaps the greatest story, at least 
for Panama's future, was the discovery of 
gold in California. Such discoveries were 
old stuff to the early Spaniards who had 
been mining both gold and silver for gen- 
erations up and down the west coast. But 
the California discovery brought the Grin- 
goes from the more populated Eastern United 
States. Some had attempted the trek to 
the west coast in covered wagons. There 
were then no transcontinental railroads. 
They had to buck hostile Indians, hardships 
on the plains and worse in the Rockies. 
Some never got there. It fell to little Pan- 
ama to acquire the first Atlantic to Pacific 
railroad. And, when completed, this less- 
than-5-mile-long railroad coined money 
carrying the gold-seekers to the Pacific side, 
there to await slow and infrequent trans- 
portation to California, later carrying them 
back with their knapsacks laden with nug- 

ets. 

That's where the Forty-niners came in. 
They were fortune hunters, men of many 
callings. Among these were a few printers 
who found time hanging on their hands 
awaiting sea transportation. To brighten 
the tedium of their wait, they proceeded to 
do the only thing for which they were 
trained: get out a newspaper. They called 
it the Panama Star with their motto “Press 
onward,” meaning they were pressing on 
their errand, let others take over their 
presses. Naturally it was in English. Also 
it was tiny as to size. It was merely a tem- 
porary pastime with perhaps the hope of 
realizing expenses if nothing more. 

These printers, J. B. Bidleman, S. K, 
Henarie and J. P. Bachman produced the tiny 
Panama Star February 24, 1849. As each 
secured transportation to the goldfields he 
departed forthwith, leaving the others to 
carry on. Thus there was a succession of 
editors and printers, as also periodical lapses 
in publication as the tiny sheet changed 
hands. r 

Eventually the little Star was left an 
orphan but others came forward to take a 
shot at its publication., Some editors were 
experienced newsmen. Others were not, 
But in those early editions one can find more 
blood and thunder, more gossip and chit- 
chat, and more general color than can be 
found in any young newspaper in the world. 

There were massacres of returning gold- 
diggers laden with nuggets as they traveled 
by riverboat along the Chagres or on mule- 
back over the mountains, The trail produced 
as many wild west stories as ever came out 
to the United States wild West. There were 
lynchings and revolutions, even conflicts be- 
tween the local New Granada authorities and 
the Forty-niners. And holdups were mere 
grist to the mill. 

‘The best that can be said was that Panama 
Was regaining its strategic point between 
the Americas, the importance won centuries 
gone by Portobelo, its Atlantic seaport, so- 
named by Columbus because it was so 
beautiful. 

The original printers of the little Star 
Were replaced by others, more accomplished 
technicians. In fact the Star had to buck 
opposition from other sheets, among them 
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the Herald. Compromise was reached and 
the two papers eventually joined as the Star 
and Herald. During the French 
regime the English and Spanish editions 
made room for one in French. 

We think it safe to say that no newspaper 
having such a precarious and colorful start 
has survived so long or served so many 
readers in so many areas, And we. are 
proud of it. 


Economy Does Not Mean Cutting Our 
Benefit Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news column en- 
titled Keenotes“: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH Ker) 


The place to begin effecting economies in 
Government spending should not start with 
those programs which affect the welfare of 
an overwhelming majority of the American 
people. Traditionally, however, this would 
seem, unwisely, to be the point where most 
efforts to cut the Federal budget usually be- 
gin, and for the most part end, The econ- 
omy drive which is now on in Congress, and 
properly so, to cut the largest budget ever 
submitted in this country's peacetime history, 
is proving, unhappily, to be no exception to 
the rule, 

So far, in this session of the Congress, the 
House has passed 6 appropriations bills, one, 
the urgent deficiency bill to help Govern- 
ment Departments and agencies meet their 
underestimated expenditures for the balance 
of the 1957 fiscal year; and the other 5 to 
provide funds for the fiscal year 1958, begin- 
ning July 1, 1957. A comparison of House 
action on these 6 bills will, I feel, offer a 
clear illustration of the point I wish to make 
in this issue of Keenotes.“ 

On February 5, the House passed the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill for 1957. 
As approved, the bill provides (in round fig- 
ures) $335 million for the United States De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Small 
Business Administration, and the legislative | 
branch for the last quarter of this fiscal year. 
The only floor action by the House, beyond 
approval of the Appropriations Committee's 
recommendations, was to adopt an amend- 
ment placing a limitation of $15,728,000 on 
the amount that may be spent for State and 
local administration of public assistance 
grants. The bill is still in conference be- 
tween the House and Senate. But if this 
limitation is upheld, it will mean that, in- 
stead of the Federal Government providing 
50 percent of the cost of administering the 
public assistance program in the States, only 
35 percent will be paid for the balance of 
this year. 

This could gravely affect the public assist- 
ance program in West Virginia, where grants 
to the needy have already had to be cut 
because of the increase in the number of 
individuals on the relief rolls. Obviously, 
the more needy there are to serve, the more 
the cost of administering the program 
increases. 

On February 20, a bill appropriating funds 
for fiscal 1958 for the United States Treasury, 
the Post Office Department, and the Tax 
Court passed the House. This bill author- 
ized appropriations totaling more than $3,- 
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884,000,000 for these three agencies. This 
Was a little over 880 million less than the 
ent requested in his budget. But it is 
almost $251 million more than was appro- 
Priated for these same agencies in fiscal 1957. 
On February 26,, $454,395.700 was ppro- 
Priated for the Interior Department, some 
$61 million less than the budget request, but 
only about $3.7 million less than was appro- 
Priated for fiscal 1957. On March 18, the 
approved slightly over $16 million in 
- appropriations to run the Office of the Presi- 
dent, which was nearly $5 million under the 
budget request. 

Then on March 20, the first really big cuts 
im the President's spending proposals were 
approved when the House sliced over 6500 
Million from the appropriations requested 
Tor 19 Federal agencies comprising the so- 
Called independent offices of the Govern- 
Ment, such as the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, the National: Advisory Com- 
Mittee on Aeronautics, and other boards, 
Commissions and corporations, This repre- 
Sents a reduction of almost $600 million 
Under what was appropriated for fiscal 1957. 
Veterans’ Administration funds account for 
82 percent of all funds appropriated for the 
independent offices. 

Then, on April 4, after 7 days of strenous 
debate on the floor, the House passed the 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
Priations bills. I think I may safely say 
that, with the exception of the Veterans’ 
Administration, these two departments of 
the Federal Government more closely and 
intimately serve the well-being of a greater 
number of Americans than all of the other 
agencies an departments put together. 

By this time, every newspaper reader, TV 
and radio listener, knows that the House 
Appropriations Committee approved cuts 
amounting to $118,774,700 from the budget 
Tequests for these two departments; and that 
subsequent action on the House floor in- 
creased this amount to more than $134 mil- 
lon, almost $19 million under the appro- 
Priations for 1957. 

But what I fear has not been made clear 
to the American people is just how these 
cuts will affect the businessman, employed 
People, retired workers, the older age groups, 
and the public assistance, public health, and 
Other essential service programs that benefit 
the entire community. For example, the 
reduction in the funds available to the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security will curtail 
research programs invaluable to the average 
businessman, West Virginia, in particular, 
has special interest in several of these pro- 
grams—one of which keeps track of the effect 
of tariff policies (the lowering of tariffs) on 
Our domestic industries. Another program 
Provides assistance to the “one industry” 
surplus labor commodity by affording studies 
and data as to how its resources can be used 
to provide diversified industrial development 
and greater employment opportunities, 

One of the most consequential restrictions 
Written into the bill has serious implications 
Yor West Virginia. This is the ceiling of 
$104 million placed upon the Federal share 
of administering the costs of the public- 
assistance program—aid for the needy aged, 
the blind, dependent children, the physi- 
cally handicapped, and the permanently and 
totally disabled. By law, the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays half the administrative cost 
of these programs on a 50-50 matching basis 
with the States. If the Senate upholds the 
House-passed limitation, every State will au- 
tomatically be compelled either to drastically 
curtall these programs or to carry the added 
Cost alone. T 

Only the most vigorous fight I have seen 
Waged in the House in many a long year 
saved a ruinous cut in the funds available 
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put on our tables, of the purity and safety 
of the medicines we give to our children and 
other loved ones, As a mother and house- 
wife, as well as the Representative of the 
People in the Fifth Congressional District 
of West Virginia, I gave of my best efforts to 
prevent a cut which, to my mind, would 
have been calamitous for the health and wel- 
fare of every family in this country. I am 
happy to report that this cut, tentatively 
approved by a voice vote, was defeated when 
a rolicall or registered vote was demanded by 
the floor managers of the bill, 

What to me would have represented an- 
other catastrophic cut was likewise saved by 
the demand for a rolicall vote. This was 
the first tentative move on the House floor 
to repeal the Water Pollution Control Act by 
denying the Public Health Service funds 
with which to administer its provisions. 
This act provides Federal aid to local com- 
munities to build sewage treatment plants 
and so assure uncontaminated, pollution- 
free water for consumption of the local citi- 
zen, It renders an absolutely vital service for 
thousands of our cities and towns bulit along 
the rivers and harbors of the Nation. 

Iam economy-minded. I believe that un- 
told sums of money can be sayed by efficient 
administration, by eliminating any excessive 
profits on the part of those who supply goods 
and services to the Government and by do- 
ing away with the war-essential “rapid tax- 
write-off" programs intended to induce in- 
dustry to expand in a period of national 
emergency. I also believe that only that 
overused rubber stamp “classified” prevents 
Congress and the public from knowing of 
possible waste, extravagance, and duplica- 
tion in the Department of Defense, and the 
foreign-aid programs. 

But the service agencies and departments 
of the Federal Government that cope with 
the problems, the often-tragic needs and 
the health of the average citizen, the small- 
business man, the veteran and the aged, have 
no “classified” stamp to use. They are the 
easy prey of the indiscriminate budget- 
cutter who swings a meat-ax—let it fall 
where it may—without thought for the con- 
sequences—to all of us who willingly pay 
our taxes for the benefits and advantages 
this richest and most blessed of all lands 
can well afford its people. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 * 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of my insertion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 29, 1957, it gives 
me pleasure to insert the following let- 
ter addressed to the Honorable CLYDE 
DoyYLE, a copy of which has been sent 
to me. 
I am sure that my colleagues will be 


glad to know of the attitude of the Cali- 


fornia State Bar as expressed by their 
president, Mr. Joseph A. Ball: 
THE STATE Bar or CALIFORNIA, 
OFFICE or THE PRESIDENT, 
Long Beach, April 2, 1957. 
Hon. CLN DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CLYDE: The resolution of the board 
of governors of the State bar of California 
stated that “the proceedings of the com- 
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mittee and the committee's conduct were 
improper and lacking in dignity and im- 
partiality which should govern the conduct 
of agencies of the United States; they re- 
sulted in grossly offensive personality di- 
rected at counsel for witnesses." This state- 
ment was not directed at any statement made 
by you as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Un-American Activities of the House of 
Representatives. The board was particularly 
concerned with the questions asked by Rich- 
ard Arens, who bears the title of staff di- 
rector and who was acting counsel for the 
committee and the remarks made by com- 
mittee members directed toward counsel for 
certain witnesses. The record does not dis- 
close that you, as chairman, directed of- 
fensive or insulting remarks to anyone at 
the hearing. 
Cordially, 
JOSEPH A. Batt, 
President. 


Hells Canyon Issue Still Stirs Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the April 
8 issue of the New Leader carried an ar- 
ticle by Samuel Markham which I be- 
lieve effectively summarizes some of the 
reasons why Congress should promptly 
authorize Federal construction of the 
high dam at Hells Canyon. Failure to 
do so will certainly mean that the Pa- 
cific Northwest will, as Mr. Markham 
correctly points out, “remain short of 
low-cost electricity and helpless to cope 
with the rampaging river.” 

I wholeheartedly recommend this ar- 
ticle to my colleagues and under unani- 
mous consent I include it in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

HELLS Canyon Issvur STILL Stms NORTHWEST 
(By Samuel Markham) 

PORTLAND, OrnEG.—Once again, a Senate In- 
terior Subcommittee is holding hearings on 
a bill to authorize Federal construction of 
a multipurpose dam in the great canyon of 
the Snake River that separates Idaho and 
Oregon. The fact that the Idaho Power Co. 
is well along in the construction of a dam 
on the site apparently does not bother the 
committee or the bill’s sponsors. 

In the last session of Congress, the Hells 
Canyon bill was defeated by a sizable ma- 
jority in the Senate. It never came to a 
vote in the House, The Eisenhower admin= 
istration used every device at its disposal 
to pressure Republican Senators to vote 
against the bill. It succeeded—but the issue 
didn’t die. In fact, Hells Canyon became 
a ringing battle cry in the 1956 election, and 
the people heeded it: One Republiean Con- 
gressman from eastern Oregon went down 
to defeat, a Republican Senator in Idaho 
was unseated, and Oregon Democratic Sen- 
ator WAYNE Morse, a sponsor of the present 
bill, won an overwhelming victory against 
Douglas McKay. The latter, while Secre- 
tary of the Interior, abandoned the Gov- 
ernment’s claim to the magnificent Hells 
Canyon site. 

Nevertheless, almost to a man, the GOP 
Is still against additional large Government 
dams in the Pacific Northwest. This is even 
evident in State politics. The Oregon Sen- 
ate has just voted along strict party lines 
on a resolution urging Congress to authorize 
the Hells Canyon project; 15 Democrats 
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voted for it, 15 Republicans against it. Thus, 
the resolution, which had been passed by 
the Democratic-controlled lower house, was 
defeated. Even the senators from eastern 
Oregon, where power and flood control are 
badly needed, voted against the resolution. 

Why this stubborn GOP refusal to look 
commonsense in the face? The answer is 
not easy to unravel; it is mixed up with 
political ideologies, campaign contributions 
and a dogged do-nothingism that has rarely 
been equaled in the history of this coun- 
try's resource development. 

The story goes back to 1948, when the 
Corps of Engineers published its main-con- 
trol plan for the Columbia River, one of 
the classic documents of its kind. In pro- 
posing a series of multipurpose projects for 
harnessing the river's flow, the Corps found 
that a high-head dam at Hells Canyon—one 
of the deepest river canyons in the world— 
was the key to flood control. The dam would 
store almost 4 million acre-feet of water in 
times of rampaging floods, or aboyt one- 
fifth of the 20 million needed to assure flood 
control in the entire Columbia-Snake Basin. 

Soon afterward, the Bureau of Reclamation 
drafted a bill that was introduced in Con- 
gress to gain authorization for the dam. 
Immediately, the private-power lobby went 
into action. The Idaho Power Co., which 
had long regarded the Snake River as its 
private domain, applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for a license to build.a series of 
dams, including one on the Hells Canyon 
alte. 

The Department of Interior, then under 
Oscar Chapman, intervened and succeeded in 
waylaying the Idaho Power Co.'s application, 
but it could not get the Hells Canyon bill 
through Congress. The struggle was fierce 
but undecided. When the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration came in, the climate in Wash- 
ington changed. Former utility lawyers who 
favored private power were brought to the 
FPO, and the new Secretary of the Interior 
McKay—was a private-power man. Conse- 
quently, the Government abandoned its claim 
to Hells Canyon, and after a year-long hear- 
ing the FPC gave the Idaho Power Co. a 
license for three small dams on the Snake. 
The company lost little time in making good 
on its application; dirt soon began to fly at 
Hells Canyon. 

But the people did not give up so easily. 
The Hells Canyon Association, organized by 
the grange and members of rural electric 
co-ops, raised enough money to carry the 
fight to the courts. The United States Court 
of Appeals upheld the IPC license. The in- 
tervenors then appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, and the four Pacific North- 
west Senators—Monsx. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Henry M. Jacxson, and Warren G. Macnu- 
son—vowed to introduce another bill in the 
85th Congress. . 

It is not likely that the Hells Canyon bill 
will ever be passed by Congress, and it is even 
less likely that the Supreme Court will in- 
validate the IPC license, though that license 
clearly violates the Federal Water Power Act 
provision calling for development of United 
States rivers on a comprehensive plan. . The 
loss of some 3 million acre-feet of storage at 
Hells Canyon—the IPC dam will store only 1 
million feet—will be keenly felt for all time 
in the Snake River Valley. Towns that need 
protection will continue to suffer, main 
streets will be flooded every time the rivers go 
berserk, fields will be washed out, and homes 
will be abandoned. 


The people of eastern Oregon and north- 
western Idaho are up in arms. But they are 
at the mercy of a political party that is be- 
holden to the Idaho Power Co. and other util- 
ities for substantial campaign contributions. 

The Helis Canyon drama will roll on, and 
the people will continue to mutter their re- 
sentment. Meanwhile the IPC will probably 
. have its dam and will undoubtedly sell power 
at a rate four or five times that of Federal 
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power in the Pacific Northwest. Investors in 
the company will continue to reap large divi- 
dends, but the region will remain short of 
low-cost electricity and helpless to cope with 
the rampaging river. 


Pastureland and the Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


| Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to call attention to a statement made 
April 3 to the Livestock and Feed Grains 
Subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee by Mr. N. J. Post, director of 
the division of special services of the 
National Milk Producers Federation. His 
thorough study of the question at hand 
drew favorable comments from some of 
those who heard him testify. He notes 
that his organization has been studying 
a proposal to encourage slaughter of 
dairy-type heifer calves through pre- 
mium payments to producers for market- 
ing them for slaughter. The goal would 
be to reduce the total number of milk 
cows to a level predetermined by the 
Department of Agriculture as the num- 
ber needed to produce sufficient milk and 
dairy products. His statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, we appreciate having this opportunity 
to discuss with this committee, H. R. 3984, 
a bill introduced by Representative JOHNSON 
designed to expand the soll-bank program 
to include pastureland; and those bills, 
H. R. 2771 and H. R. 5857, introduced by 
Representative ALBERT; and H. R. 2860, intro- 
duced by Representative DIXON. 

The National Milk Producers Federation is 
a national farm organization. The federa- 
tion represents over 500,000 dairy farm fam- 
ilies and some 800 dairy cooperatives owned 
and controlled by these dairy farmers. The 
dairy cooperatives in the federation have 
farmer membership in 47 of the 48 States. 
Many of the cooperative associations repre- 
sented by the federation are manufacturing 
associations engaged in the processing and 
marketing of milk in the form of manufac- 
tured products. 

The record of this committee membership 
has amply demonstrated its interest in and 
support of legislative measures designed to 
improve the economic position of dairy 
farmers. The committee should know that 
the federation’s membership appreciates this. 

Milk, butterfat, and cull cows and calves 
from dairy farms account for nearly 20 per- 
cent of the Nation's gross farm income, mak- 
ing dairying the largest single segment of 
our national agricultural economy. Our 
product is produced in practically every 
county in the United States. 

The dairy industry is unique. Our crop— 
milk—must be harvested twice each day and 
marketed every day. Because of this, prices 
paid dairy farmers for milk and butterfat— 
unless they are stabilized—are subject to fre- 
quent and wide fluctuations. When a small 
surplus develops in the industry, prices tum- 
ble. When a small shortage develops, con- 
sumer prices for dairy products skyrocket. 
Such violent fluctuations in price benefit 
neither the farmer nor the consumer. 

The term “ squeeze” frequently 
mentioned is not merely a label on the sit- 
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uation facing us today—it is a concise des- 
cription of a set of economic facts. In 
analyzing the present situation facing dairy 
producers and recognizing the wide gap be- 
tween the dairy farmer level of prosperity and 
the overall national level of prosperity, we 
find that the source of our problem is the 4 
percent of our total annual milk production 
that is not at this time being taken up 
through the commercial channels of trade. 
This 4 percent of our total annual production 
is the amount of milk in the form of butter, 
cheese, and nonfat dried milk that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has bought for 
each of the past several years. This 4 percent 
has set our prices. Those prices are too low 
and have been too low. 

The current price-support level for man- 
ufacturing milk and butterfat ($3.25 per 
hundredweight for manufacturing milk— 
58.6 cents per pound of butterfat) is far 
below parity. These dollars and cents sup- 
port levels compare with $3.74 for manufac- 
turing milk and 67.3 cents per pound for 
butterfat in 1953. 

In spite of the substantial progress made 
by dairy producers toward improving the ef- 
ficiency of dairy farming evidenced by such 
developments as bulk tanks, pipeline milk- 
ing and herd improvement, hourly earnings 
of dairy farmers are far below minimum- 
wage rates prescribed by law for labor. For 
example, published statistics from the United 
States Department of Agriculture show that 
in eastern and western Wisconsin, the hourly 
returns to dairy farmers are 30 and 35 cents, 
respectively. In the central northeast, the 
highest of the test areas, hourly returns are 
only 81 cents. 

The expansion of the soil bank program 
to include pastureland is in line with the 
policy of Congress and the purposes of the 
program to protect and increase farm 
income.” ‘The application of congressional 
policy underlying the program to dairy pro- 
duction would make a substantial contribu- 
tion toward bringing much needed stability 
to the production side of our industry. 

If pastureland were included in the soil 
bank program five significant developments 
could occur: (1) a betterment of dairy 
farmer income; (2) a reduction in the pro- 
duction levels for milk; (3) an improve- 
ment in soil fertility thereby providing in- 
surance to the Nation that production ca- 
pacity would always be available when 
needed; (4) the absence of dairy products 
in CCC inventories would bring genuine sta- 
bility to our industry; and (5) it would be 
less costly to the Government to make soil 
bank payments rather than purchase dairy 
products together with the fact that such 
payments go into the farmer's pocket and 
not for warehousing and transportation. 

In further support of the recommendation 
we stress and reiterate the fact that the 
“surplus” milk production that creates our 
problems amounts to about 4 percent of our 
total annual production. This small percent- 
age is an unstabilizing force in our industry. 
Dairy farmers are well aware of the repress- 
ing effect this “surplus” in Government in- 
ventories has on market prices. At the same 
time they are faced with a real situation of 
meeting their financial obligations. Under 
present conditions with low milk prices and 
increasing costs, these obligations can only 
be met by maintaining or raising the level 
of gross income. We believe that substan- 
tial participation by dairy producers in the 
soil bank would bring us much 
closer to that point at which milk availabil- 
ity and commercial demand would be in 
balance. We would at the same time be 
maintaining our productive resources in a 
condition in which they would be ready and 
available when needed to meet increased de- 
mands occasioned by population growth or 
other causes. 

(The extensioh of the conservation-reserve 
program of the Soil Bank Act to include graz- 
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ing lands and provide for the reduction of 
livestock numbers as authorized in H. R. 
5857, as well as the proposal in H. R. 2860 to 
establish a grazing-lands conservation and 
improvement program is the type of legis- 
lation which, if made applicable to dairying, 
would attack the dairy-farm problems at its 
source. We have been developing a proposal 
along similar lines for dairy farmers which 
Would expand the soil-bank program by en- 
couraging the slaughter of dairy-type heifer 
calves and/or dairy-type heifers or cows. 
The proposal would reduce the total number 
of milk cows to a level predetermined by the 
Department of Agriculture as the number 
needed to produce adequate supplies of milk 
and dairy products, taking into account the 
“efficiency per cow that would be steadily 
increasing. 

This would be accomplished by paying a 
Premium to producers for the marketing for 
Blaughter of dairy-type heifer calves. The 
amount paid would be set by the Secretary of 
Agriculture at a level which would induce 
the increased marketing desired. It is con- 
templated, for example, that the goal for the 
first year might be 134 million additional 
heifer calves. The goal for each year would 
be separately determined. 

The cost of increasing the number of dairy- 
type heifer calves slaughtered under this pro- 
gram would be much less than the cost of 
buying the surplus milk they will produce 
if the problem is not attacked at the source. 

The cost of the program would be limited 
to $75 million per year. Once the cow num- 
bers are adjusted to demand, the cost should 
decrease tò a very low level. The cost of pur- 
chasing surplus milk should begin to decline 
sharply in about 2 years and would soon be 
practically eliminated. 

The program contemplated in this pro- 
Posal would accomplish several things. First, 
it would bring about an immediate increase 
in the income to dairy farmers. Second, it 
would raise the level of efficiency of our milk 
herds. Third, it would attack the problem 
of surplus at the source. 

Further justification for the expenditure 
of Government funds for this proposed pro- 
gram is the fact that with milk production 
continuing to reach,record levels, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will be purchas- 
ing considerable quantities of dairy products 
under the price-support program with a re- 
sulting substantial outlay of Government 
funds. It is likely under the proposal that 
within 3 years or less, milk production in 
this country could be at a level where CCC 
Purchases of dairy products would be unnec- 
essary. If the increased slaughter rate con- 
templated in the proposal were reached, milk 
production at a maximum of 3 years hence 
would be stabilized at present levels and the 
increased need occasioned by population 
growth would wipe out the present almost-5- 
billion-pound surplus. 

We thank the committee for giving so free- 
ly of its time and attention. 


How Trujillo Attempts Reprisals Against. 
a Congressman in His Own District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Coos Bay Times, an outstanding 
liberal newspaper in Oregon, whose edi- 
tors had reported to me previously of 
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special news releases of a derogatory 
nature with respect tome. Furthermore, 
Iam informed thata private investigator 
has been making inquiries about me in 
my home town, purporting to represent 
a tourist agency, and on at least one oc- 
casion, using a pseudonym, “John Reed.” 
I won my election by more than 4,500 
votes last fall but I am confident that 
none of the 85,000 people who voted for 
my opponent are likely to be swayed by 
anything of this sort sent to them by the 
Dominican Government. The people of 
Oregon will not be deceived by such 
transparently malicious tactics. 
The editorial follows: 
TRUJILLO BACKER IGNORING Facts 


Put another name on the list of organi- 
zations occupied with keeping Dictator Tru- 
jillo of the Dominican Republic in his posi- 
tion of political favor with the United States, 
The Pan American Anti-Communist Associa- 
tion sent us an airmail news release the other 
day, labeling Representative CHARLES O, POR- 
TER (Democrat, of Oregon), as “a leftwing 
McCarthy who is conducting a one-man war 
against the friendly governments of Gener- 
alissimo Franco of Spain, Batista of Cuba, 
Generalissimo Trujillo of the Dominican Re- 
public, and Somoza of Nicaragua.” 

Lest anyone think this grand organization 
totally indicts Senator McCarruy along with 
Representative PORTER, we'll point out that 
the release adds that “Senator MCCARTHY at 
least attacked enemies of the United States, 
whereas Porter * attacks nations that 
are in the vanguard of the battle against 
communism.” 

Finally, the PAACA release says that the 
only newspaper in New York which has 
wholeheartedly supported Representative 
PORTER is the New York Post, which “has edi- 
torially attempted to discredit the FBI and 
other Government and civilian anti-Commu- 
nist organizations.“ Unfortunately for the 
support of this last statement, the PAACA 
sent along an editorial from the Post which 
is supposed to prove its pro-Communist bent, 
but which instead shows up the PAACA state- 
ment as a falsification. 

It is hard to choose a starting point to 
pick apart this batch of half-truths and out- 
right lies. But in the first place, Repre- 
sentative PORTER’S attacks have been prima- 
rily against the Trujillo regime, although he 
has mentioned other dictatorships by way of 
illustration of the evil of govern- 
ment which the United States supports. 

In the second place, although he is now 
perhaps the most vigorous, and surely the 
most prominent, person attacking the Tru- 
jillo regime, he hardly has a one-man cam- 
paign. Others all over the country who are 
indignant over the favorable treatment the 
bloody Trujillo regime gets from the United 
States have chimed their voices with Repre- 
sentative Porrer’s. It is true that prominent 
persons are not numerous in the forefront of 
this attack; many of those who have led such 
assaults on Trujillo have turned up either 
dead or missing, which tends to keep their 
numbers down. And, contrary to PAACA’s 
statement, there is at least one other New 
York paper which has su Representa- 
tive Porrrr—just the New York Times, one of 
the world’s leading newspapers, which termed 
his speech against Trujillo, given on the floor 
of Congress, a public service. 

As for the Dominican Republic's Govern- 
ment being friendly to the United States, 
and in the vanguard of the battle against 
communism * * * well we should think it 
would be. Trujillo has nothing to lose and all 
to gain by staying friendly with powerful 
business elements in the United States. He 
has nothing to gain and everything to lose by 
allowing any system of government, from 
communism up the line through socialism, 
democracy, and so on—to replace his total 
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stranglehold on the people and the economy 
of the Dominican Republic. Naturally he'd 
fight communism, which doesn’t make him 
a good guy when he'd also fight democracy. 

Finally, regarding the reference to the New 
York Post editorial, its content carries its 
own answer to the implied charge that the 
Post coddles Communists. All it says is 
that we are expending too much time and 
energy on local Communist hunts when the 
Soviet Union is gaining all over the world, 
that our intelligence agencies should be more 
concerned with the threat of Russian espio- 
nage than with chasing the remnants of the 
Communist battalion (which) are bitterly 
torn among themselves and that all of the 
hoopla about American Communists stimu- 
lates the curiosity of our youth about com- 
munism and restores to the Communists an 
aura of political seriousness and significance 
to which they have no legitimate claim. 

If that is pro-Communist, we're Karl 
Marx. 

Now, with these points answered, we have 
a few questions of our own. The major one 
is: Why all this smokescreen of trying to 
make a Communist out of anyone who speaks 
ill of Trujillo; why not just explain why the 
United States should support the regime 
which violates every important principle on 
which the United States Government is 
based?” 

There are nagging things like the $50,000 
indemnity payment to the family of Gerry 
Murphy, of Eugene, Oreg., from the family of 
a low-paid Dominican filer, who supposedly 
“accidentally” killed Murphy. Who really 
put up that bribe money to take the heat 
off any investigation into Murphy's disap- 
pearance in the Dominican Republic? 

And then there were these Trujillo ene- 
mies: two writers shot to death in New York 
City and another murdered in Haiti; two 
labor leaders in Havana, one stabbed to 
death and the other disappeared; a farmer 
who disappeared in Haiti; and Dr. Jesus de 
Galindez, who disappeared from New York 
a year ago, on the night that young Murphy 
flew a mysterious “patient” from New York 
to the Dominican Republic. 

There is the fact that Trujillo, wise inves- 
tor that he is, owns and reaps the profits 
from the majority of big business in his 
country, while the standards of the people 
remain miserable. — 

But most of all, there is the wonderment 
that the people of the United States have not 
had an opportunity to know the facts of the 
Trujillo government, and that their elected 
President and his State Department have 
had access to these facts, but have done 
nothing about the situation, 


A P d Views Georgia Race 
Relations 


EXTENSION eg REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I have received from Hon. William 
Burton Steis, of Hamilton, Ga., giving an 
example of the high regard and sincere 
concern which southern people of both 
races have for the welfare of the other. 
Mr. Steis, a native of Pennsylvania, is a 
respected attorney in Hamilton, and has 
served as a member of the Georgia State 
Senate, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
s: 
9 HAMILTON, Ga., March 20, 1957. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
United States Senator from Georgia, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR, TaLmance: I have been fol- 
lowing, as closely as possible, the information 
and testimony that has been presented be- 
fore Congress regarding civil rights. My ob- 
servation of the conditfons in Georgia 
prompts me to send this letter. 

As you know, I was born and reared in 
northwestern Pennsylvania. Therefore, I 
belleve that I have a different perspective 
than an individual reared here, I first came 
to Georgia in 1942 while in the military 
service. I purchased my home in Pine 
Mountain Valley, Harris County, Ga. in 1946 
while in the military service, and have lived 
here since that time. After my separation 
from the military service in 1947, I opened 
my law office here in Hamilton. 

I have a case in my office at present which 
Involves a Negro soldier who is stationed 
at Fort Benning, Ga, The facts that I wish 
to bring to your attention are as follows: 
The soldier, whom I represent, and a friend 
of his, also a Negro soldier stationed at 
Fort Benning, were returning by automobile 
from LaGrange, Ga., to Fort Benning. The 
soldier who owned the automobile became 
sleepy, and asked my client to drive. While 
driving through Harris County, it appears 
that the driver also became drowsy, dozed 
Jor an instant, which was sufficient to allow 
the automobiie to run off the highway into 
the ditch and strike the culvert at a drive- 
way. The automobile caught fire. This 
happened at approximately 3 o'clock in the 
morning, 

The white family, in front of whose house 
this accident occurred, became aroused, and 
ran to the wrecked automobile to render 
assistance. 


They assisted the driver in extinguishing 
the fire and in removing his friend from 
the automobile. The owner of the car was 
critically injured. The members of this 
family brought a blanket from their house 
and covered him, and rendered other as- 
sistance until the ambulance arrived and 
took him to the hospital at Fort Benning 
where he was pronounced dead on arrival. 

The driver of the automobile remained 
at the scene until the highway patrolmen 
arrived to investigate this accident. 

After the injured man was removed, this 
white family took the Negro soldier into 
thelr home where they gave him coffee, and 
painted merthiolate on the few cuts and 
abrasions which he sustained in the wreck. 
‘They kept him in their house where it was 
warm until the patrolmen arrived, They 
extended every possible courtesy to these 
men. 

The highway patrolmen, in their investi- 
Ration of this accident, saw fit to prefer 
charges against the driver of the vehicle, 
At a hearing before the Judge of the su- 
perior court of this county, for the purpose 
of fixing the amount of the ball, the wife 
and mother of the family where the acci- 
dent occurred voluntarily came to court and 
testified on behalf of this Negro soldier. 
The other members of the family were ex- 
cused from testifying at the hearing in or- 
der to avoid their absence from work. I am 
assured that they will all be available to 
testify on his behalf in case he is indicted 
by the grand jury and brought to trial. 

It Is my observation that this course of 
conduct is customary between members of 
both races here in the South. Each is willing 
to assist the other in any time of necessity 
or emergency. In my opinion, the Members 
of Congress would be able to consider pend- 
ing legislation and arrive at a more accurate 
conclusion if matters of this nature were 
brought to their attention. 
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T would also like to add this further in- 
formation. I have been the county chair- 
man for my political party in this county 
since 1949, and I know of no case when any 
member of the Negro race or any other race 
was denied the right to register and vote 
in any of the elections that have been held 
inthis county during this period. 

I have no reason to believe that race con- 
ditions are any different in Harris County 
than in any other county here in the South. 

I am also sending this letter to Senator 
Rrewarp B, Russet, and to Hon, E. L. FOR- 
RESTER, the Representative from this dis- 
trict, as well as the other Representatives 
from Georgia. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. B. Srers, 
Attorney at Law. 


The Gerry Murphy Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER ~ 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with interest the remarks in the April 1, 
1957, Record by my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
Lonc), with respect to the Gerry Murphy 
case. 

With much of what my senior col- 
league says, I agree, but none of that has 
anything to do with the disappearance 
of my constituent, Gerry Murphy, in the 
Dominican Republic on December 3, 1956, 
or with the overpoweringly strong evi- 
dence pointing the finger of accusation 
at the Dominican Government itself. 

My esteemed friend from Louisiana 
asks me to go to the Dominican Republic 
and investigate for myself “what goes on 
there.” If I thought such a visit offered 
the slightest prospect of finding Gerry 
Murphy or even definite indications of 
what happened to him, I would leave to- 
morrow. 

The gentleman would do well to con- 
sider the evidence outlined in my speech 
before this House, February 28, 1957, 
which evidence was largely confirmed by 
the State Department note to the Do- 
minican Republic, March 23, the text of 
which appears in the Appendix hereof, 
March 25, 

The circumstantial evidence that the 
Dominican Government itself is respon- 
sible for the disappearance of both Dr. 
Galindez and Gerry Murphy is formida- 
ble. The concrete evidence of Domini- 
can guilt is also formidable and. in my 
opinion, conclusive. Consider, please, 
Mr. Speaker, that the official Dominican 
explanation of Gerry’s disappearance 
turns on a “suicide note” written by one 
De la Maza who said in the note that he 
killed Murphy in a scuffle following im- 
proper proposals and insulting remarks 
by Murphy. 

The note, our FBI experts ruled, is a 
forgery. Who else but the Dominican 
Government could have staged a fake 
suicide in a Dominican jail? Moreover, 
this sort of “suicide” is a familiar pattern 
in that unfortunate country, 

So I must disagree with my distin- 
guished colleague and deny that I spoke 
“upon facts gained only by hearsay.” 
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Purther, Mr. Speaker, I must say that 
my friend from Louisiana is mistaken if 
he believes that the Dominican Republic 
is not under the dictatorship of Rafael 
Trujillo. Iventure to suggest to the gen- 
tleman that he consult our own State 
Department in that respect. 

The gentleman states that he inquired 
and found that “the representatives of 
our Government in the island Republic 
of Santo Domingo are completely satis- 
fied with the cooperation which they 
received from the officials of that nation 
in the case involved.” I make two obser- 
vations: Our State Department is not 
Satisfied, as witness its very stern note, 
an answer to which is long overdue. 
Secondly, our Ambassador in that coun- 
try, Mr. Pheiffer, is much too friendly 
with the dictator and has seriously com- 
promised the United States—this is not 
just my opinion but was also specifically 
stated in the New York Times editorial 
columns the other day. 

My esteemed friend, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, carries his usual Chris- 
tian charity too far by several light years 
when he states that Rafael and Hector 
Trujillo “have always been on the side of 
God and Christianity.” I refer him to 
the massacre of the Haitian peasants 
upon order of Rafael, where more than 
15,000 defenseless men and women were 
cruelly slaughtered by Dominican sol- 
diers. And I refer him to the writings of 
any responsible, objective journalist who 
has had occasion to write about Trujillo. 

The great State of Oregon is, I grant, 
Mr. Speaker, farther away from the 
Dominican Republic than is my col- 
league's great State, Louisiana, but I 
must say in all candor that my version 
of the Gerry Murphy case is closer to the 
facts than his is. 

The simple, definite facts are these: 

First. The Dominican Republic is 
ruled by a tyrant, Rafael Trujillo, and 
has been for 27 years. 

Second. He spends great sums of 
money on public relations, much of it 
in the United States. His techniques for 
keeping control are based on the use of 
first, cold terror, and second, cold cash. 

Third. Dr. Galindez was about to pub- 
lish in English a book that would show 
Trujillo up for the merciless tyrant he 
is, so Trujillo had him kidnaped in New 
York. 

Fourth. Gerry Murphy piloted the 
plane that spirited Galindez to Trujillo's 
domain from New York. : 

Fifth. Gerry talked openly in the Do- 
minican Republic about the identity of 
his passenger, so he was killed and the 
cock-and-bull explanation based on the 
forged suicide note was contrived to fore- 
stall further investigation. 

My concern for Gerry Murphy and for 
the anguish of his parents is shared, I 
feel sure, by my esteemed friend from 
Louisiana. I sincerely hope the gentle- 
man will undertake to confront the un- 
disputed facts about the Dominican Re- 
public and join me in resolving that its 
savage policies will not again result in 
the death of an American boy and, fur- 
ther, that one day soon its citizens will 
once more be allowed to emerge into the 
warmth of Christian justice and free- 
dom. 
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California Republican Senator Disagrees 
With the Administration’s Partner- 
ship” Policy on Water and Power 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
ous consent that an article by able 
olumnist Thomas L. Stokes, regarding 
the attempt of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., a private utility in the Pacific North- 
west, to muscle in“ on the great Trinity 
River development in California, be 
included in the Record. This proposal 
of a private utility corporation to have 
the Government to turn over power 
which belongs to all the people is inter- 
esting but certainly not novel. The pro- 
posal for the Trinity River takeover 
follows the customary pattern of the 
private utilities to endeavor to move in 
on a great public development for their 
own private interests and profits. 

The article by Mr. Stokes shows again 
the pattern followed by the private util- 
ity concerns and serves as a warning to 
protect against those who would invade 
public property and the public treasury. 

The article relating to the Trinity 
River and the Central California Valley 
follows: 

ANOTHER River POWER ISSUE—UNITED STATES 
SEEN PLANNING To Cur PRIVATE FmM INTO 
FEDERAL Dam PROJECT In CALIFORNIA 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Every now and again the social welfare, 
New Deal, modern Republican cockade af- 
fected by the Eisenhower administration for 
sweet politics’ sake will p askew and reveal 
the bald head of mighty business, industrial, 
and financial interests which contribute so 
heavily to Republican campaigns and call so 
many tunes here these days. 

How powerful they are we are learning 
now in the case of a river in northern Cali- 
fornia—the Trinity—which has assumed an 
importance far beyond its size for what it 
tells us of administration aims. 

The Trinity River is part of the great Cen- 
tral Valley project, a public project like TVA 
in the Southeast, and the folks in California 
are just as proud of it as the folks in the 
Southeast are of TVA, for each has broadened 
the Lives of the people. The Central Valley 
project, built by the Federal Govérnment, as 
was TVA, embraces an integrated system of 
dams, reservoirs, canals, and transmission 
lines. Its function, as described by Repre- 
sentative Cram EN Lx. Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, is “for comprehensive development of 
the basin to protect the people and land from 
floods, to furnish a dependable water supply 
for agriculture, and for defense purposes, and 
to furnish power and energy at lowest rates 


possible consistent with project repayment.” - 


The Government now is bullding a dam on 
the Trinity River which is in Representative 
ENOL s district. 

But these days they don't get very far along 
with such things before someone comes along 
to try to mess it up. So with the Trinity 
River. The scheme this time, devised by 
Secretary of Interior Fred Seaton, is to cut 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the Nation's 
second largest electric utility, into the Cen- 
tral Valley project by selling it the “falling 
water” from this dam paid for by the pub- 


lic. The company would be permitted to lowing foreign-policy resolution was 
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install a powerplant there on the public do- 
main and rake in all the profits. In 50 years 
it would own the plant. This is known as 
“partnership” in. the Eisenhower book, 
whereby the Government builds the dam, 
and for its money and pains controls the 
flood-regulating works, from which it gets 
no revenue, and controls the fish ladder, 
where there is one, from which there is no 
revenue—and the company gets what is 
sometimes loosely and colloquially called “the 
ayy. 

n is all too much for Republican Sena- 
tor Thomas KucHEL, of California, He rose 
up, along with Representative ENGLE, to con- 
demn this attempted disruption of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. In the criticism now of 
this latest Eisenhower “partnership” venture, 
you hear it compared with the attempt to 
undermine TVA with the Dixon-Yates deal 
that finally got so noxious with its behind- 
the-scene finagling that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration abandoned it. The Seaton plan, 
says Senator KUCHEL, is “fraught with many 
perils” and he will not support it. 

Both he and Representative ENGLE pointed 
out that it not only would disrupt a project 
intended throughout to be a public project, 
but also would violate the 51-yeartold princi- 
ple established by Congress in 1906, and re- 
enacted 13 times since. This is the guaranty 
fox preference to public agencies, munici- 
palities, and cooperatives in the sale of elec- 
tricity from such public projects. 

Representative ENGLE sees it as the begin- 
ning of an attack by the Eisenhower admin=- 
istration on the preference principle that 
would be extended elsewhere. In a com- 
prehensive analysis for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, he showed that, rather than beiag 
good business for the Government as Secre- 

Seaton claims, this Pacific Gas and 
Electric cut-in would be bad for the Gov- 
ernment in the long run, bad for consumers, 
and a bonanza for P. G. & E. 

To anybody who read carefully last No- 
vember's election returns from the West 
and Northwest, in which champions of the 
Eisenhower “partnership policy“ were mowed 
down right and left, it would seem fool- 
hardy for the Eisenhower administration to 
try to put over this patent donation to the 
utilities. x 

But a casual peek into the big book on 
campaign contributions compiled recently 
by the Gore Senate committee offers a clue. 
That shows with what an authoritative voice 
California now speaks in the Republican 

Contributions to the Republicans in 
California totaled $1,913,176, as publicly 
acknowledged, compared with $260,079 to 
various Democratic candidates, national and 
State, in the State. 

Five officials of P. G. & E. contributed 
$13,950 to the Republicans. This was 
listed in donations from officials of the 88 
corporations which participate in the Gov- 
ernment’s atomic energy program. Of the 
total of such, $397,342 went to the Republi- 
cans; $34,700 to the Democrats, Most of the 
donors were, like P. G. and E. electric utili- 
ties. 

They look to the administration to be kind 
to them; and it can be said that their trust 
is weil placed. N 


Dominican Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol-_ 
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adopted at the 10th Annual Convention 
of the Americans for Democratic Action 
at the Willard Hotel in March of this 
year: 

DOMINICAN DICTATORSHIP 

For more tħan 25 years, the Dominican 
dictator, Rafael Trujillo, has ruthlessly sup- . 
pressed all liberties in his country and re- 
lentlessly persecuted and silenced every 
form of opposition. No political or moral 
reproofs- have ever been exerted by the 
United States against this violations of hu- 
man liberty. He has now gone beyond his 
own boundaries and set up a system of 
extraterritorial intimidation and terroriza- 
tion not only against the Dominican politi- 
cal exiles but against everyone who protests 
his regime. 

Under the protection of diplomatic im- 
munity, his consular and embassadorial 
offices have become focal points in this or- 
ganization of terrorization, the latest crimes 
of which, it has been charged, have been 
the abduction and murder of Jesus de 
Galindez, Columbia University. professor, and 
the subsequent death in the Dominican 
Republic of an American pot, Gerald 
Murphy of Oregon, involved in the abduction 
of Galindez. 

The ADA strongly supports the proposal of 
Representative CHARLES O, Porter in the 
House of Representatives, asking for an in- 
vestigation of the disappearance of pilot 
Murphy in the Dominican Republic, and also 
of the continued and systematic harass- 
ment and intimidation of every critic of the 
Trujillo regime within the boundaries of the 
United States. 


Magsaysay Will Live On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial by Mr. Manuel M. 
Insigne, editor and publisher of the Ba- 
taan News of Sacramento, Calif., con- 
cerning the late President of the 
Philippines, Ramon Magsaysay: 

MAGSAYSAY WILL Live ON 


In the tragic plane crash that took the life 
of President Ramon Magsaysay and 26 others 
in a thickly forested mountainside on north- 
ern Cebu Island in central Philippines early 
in the morning of March 17, perhaps God 
worked in strange ways, His wonders to 
perform, as the Good Book reminds us. 

Sometimes, as in the case of a kind and 
dutiful father, or in the case of a true and 
loyal friend, an honest leader of a free peo- 
ple fighting for a universal cause—however 
righteous—may be taken for granted while 
alive. But, dead, especially in a manner so 
stunning and shocking as the late President 
Magsaysay died, he will be missed painfully 
and not without contrition of heart by all 
friends and followers: In the Philippines, in 
the United States, and in countries of the 
free world. 

It was said that at the time of the tragedy, 
Magsaysay was aboard his 14-year old C-47 
twin-engine plane which, until that fatal 
morning, was made airworthy only through 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of Filipino 
mechanics, who constantly patched up the 
old crate with surplus or rebuilt parts. 

The tragedy of Magsaysay’s death may be 
measured in terms of his youth that was so 
quickly ended in its prime. He was only 43 
years old. 
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Given a reasonable time for active leader- 
ship of the Philippines, it was hoped that he 
could have accomplished much more than he 
already had done for his country and people, 
for the United States as an ally, and for the 
free world in general—with his relentless and 
‘uncompromising fight against godless, totali- 
tarian comnrunism. Given a few more years 
in which to carry out his working program 
for the rehabilitation, reconstruction, and 
development of his country, it was hoped 
that Magsaysay, who fully understood the 
rights of his people, could have provided 
more and more of their needs: industrially, 
commercially, agriculturally, socially, and 
culturally. t 

All these were geared to his program of 
raising the standards of his people's social 
and economic living, and of safeguarding the 
country’s security, free enterprise, and free 
labor. 

In life, Magsaysay virtually became a part 
of every Filipino who had tasted of the first 
fruits of a strong democratic government in 
realistic partnership with a truly free peo- 
ple. We emphasize a strong Philippine Gov- 
ernment under Magsaysay in league with the 
people, who had found a new birth of real 
freedom and democracy because history, 
more often than not, records only the nau- 
seating disparity between a strong govern- 
ment and a cowed and repressed populace 
under it in any given country. In contrast, 
the Philippines, under Magsaysay's short- 
Mved administration, could well be recog- 
nized as a real democracy in action, is we 
may use a wornout tagline. 

Beyond the seas, Magsaysay, the leader of 
true democracy, became kindred to peoples 
who had recently won their freedom from 
centuries of colonial bondage. He had be- 
come a moving inspiration to those peoples 
who are still fighting for their freedom, for 
their rights and dignity as human beings, 
and for the integrity of their sovereign na- 
tions. 

At least in the Philippines, Magsaysay was 
the infallible link that forged strongly the 
honest and sincere intentions of the Amer- 
ican people in friendship and fraternal 
brotherhood with the freedom-loving peo- 
ples of Asia. 

Magsaysay had the courage and the wis- 
dom to proclaim his stand against the sin- 
ister tide of ultranationalism in his own 
country. And, had he lived longer, he 
would have gladly met his opponents frontal- 
ly on that issue in the coming November 
elections. He condemned with all his being 
the suicidal stand of neutralists in the dead- 
ly fight against Communist conspiracy 

out the world; and, proudly and 
loyally, he ranged his own people on the 
side of the United States in the event of 
another world war. 

And now, too early in useful life, Magsay- 
say has passed into history. 

Being human, incapable of emotional bal- 
ance at weak moments of sorrow and grief 
caused by the sudden loss of one so precious 
as a loyal friend, one so deeply revered 
and loved as a people's leader, one so true as 
the personifications of fierce honesty and un- 
tarnished integrity in- public life, we may 
weep silently and, incredulously, ask the 
eternal question—to which there is no ready 
answer: Why did he have to die? 

Then, in faith alone, we may recover 
our shattered emotions from the depth of 
an abysmal unbelief and resolve with all 
our soul to continue in the path of progress 
which the honored dead had blazed for us. 
That is, if we are to prove our loyalty to 
his memory; if we are to be deserving of the 
gifts of democratic ways of life which he 
had shared with us—regardless of race, 
creed, or nationality. 

Today, the untimely passing of Magsay- 
say has left a premature void—temporarily, 
we hope—in the art and science of building 
the Philippine nation. That void would 
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have to be filled by a leader of clear vision 
for the good of the young country. We have 
no gift of prophecy to foretell what the fu- 
ture may bring to the Filipino people after 
the death of Magsaysay. But, like any ordi- 
nary mortal, we may be allowed an honest 
appraisal of the unfortunate situation. 

We believe that the Filipino people will not 
allow any backward steps from the path of 
progress which they had gained with their 
late President Magsaysay. To indulge in a 
somewhat florid language, we dare say that 
that progress is the people's nectar which 
they shall not allow to filter in a sleve of ex- 
pediency, only to go back to the old order of 
things. 

In the last 3½ years, the Fillpino people 
have won for themselves a valuable prize of 
freedom in national life for which they and 
their ancestors had fought, suffered, and bled 
in more than 350 years of governmental] de- 
rangements of sorts. That prize of free- 
dom, to them, is their Holy Grail which they 
will not allow anyone to desecrate with im- 
punity and without resistance. 

The Fillpinos—if we interpret them cor- 
rectly—have a distinguishing characteristic 
as a people. They are known for their ra- 
tional discipline in straight thinking. It's 
true they love politics and fiestas, two 
strong incentives for graft and corruption in 
public and private life when handled with- 
out scruples. But they necessarily don't love 
politics and feastings that they would have to 


burn down their nipa huts in order to roast ~ 


a pig for politicians and free-loaders. Amidst 
nonChristian lands, their soul as a nation 
and as a people rests in faith and love of 
God. Having faith in the Almighty, they 
have faith in themselves and in what they 
can do when the chips are down. 

The old order of things where the govern- 
ment is strong at the top and the living 
population is repressed below, without hope 
to live for, is forever gone in the Philippines 
and no one, we earnestly hope, dare bring it 
back to super-impose again upon the people. 

The untimely passing of their great leader, 
Ramon Magsaysay, is a challenge to all Fili- 
pinos who now find themselves at the fork 
of a road that has no turning back. Perhaps 
the fates are dealing with them in a strange 
way, and they may yet find some hidden 
blessings from the tragic loss of their beloved 
leader. 

In that light we are confident and we have 
faith that Magsaysay will live on, 


Are Farm Subsidies Worth the Price? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever anyone voices questions as to the 
wisdom of agricultural subsidies he is 
pretty sure to get his larynx in the farm 
bloc wringer as well as become the tar- 
get for some pretty abusive letters. 
Since the largest agricultural project in 
the congressional district I have the 
honor to represent seems to be a 12-foot 
window box currently growing nonprice 
supported petunias, perhaps I can bring 
up the subject with less risk of political 
suicide than a majority of my colleagues. 
It may be, however, that I will hence- 
forth lead a lonely and friendly existence 
on Capitol Hill. 

However, an editorial appearing in the 


-Long Beach Press Telegram newspaper, 
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of April 2, 1957, seemed to express so 
many sound ideas on the subject I believe 
it should be given the publicity this Rec- 
ORD can supply, At least, the many 
hundred thousands of prosubsidy words 
herein oft contained will be little diluted 
by these of the Press Telegram and my- 
self. I would judge from the editorial's 
Style that it is the work of that newspa- 
per’s brillant young staffer, Harry Karns. 
He could haye gone one step farther and 
calculated just how big a personal in- 
come tax reduction could be gained from 
cutting the $54 billion farm subsidy 
from the budget. It amounts to some 
$32.35 per capita for 170 million people, 
just about $100 for a family of three. It 
is just possible that the subsidies are not 
worth that much to the country as a 
whole. 

The editorial follows: 

THe $514 BILLION ITEM 

While Congress is doing so much tálking 
about gargantuan national budgets, perhaps 
it is timely to note that $514 billion in the 
proposed new budget has been earmarked for 
special favors to one segment of the popula- 
tion at the expense of all the taxpayers. 
Yet, Congress gives no serious consideration 
to cutting in that direction. It is not fash- 
ionable to antagonize the so-called farm bloc. 
A government that spends $514 billion on 
a single domestic program ought to take a 
careful second look—if it is really serious 
about wanting to trim the essentials. 

With certain features of the agricultural 
program there can be no serious argument. 
Most persons will agree that there ought to 
be a Department of Agriculture and that it 
should offer certain advisory and educa- 
tional services, 

Beyond that, the farmers themselves dis- 
agree as to the extent to which the Federal 
Government should go in regulating the af- 


“fairs of American agriculture. Most of the 


$514 billion will go into subsidies, price sup- 
ports, and various handout programs for 
farmers. The farmers will get, as they have 
been getting for years, gifts of money and 
favors which no other group in our society 
enjoys. Yet, many of the Nation's farmers 
remain discontented with the interference 
of Government and feel that the interest 
which the Government takes in them is un- 
justified. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, to name one of their organizations, 
looks toward the time when Government will 
get out of agriculture and let the farmers 
find their own economic levels in our com- 
petitive society, just as do others. 

Some of the Farm Belt legislators spend a 
great deal of overtime worrying about the 
problem of what the Government can do for 
agriculture. They talk about the welfare of 
submarginal farmers as though the Govern- 
ment has & responsibility to retain in farm- 
ing all those who aren't capable of or inter- 
ested in successful farming. 

This solicitude, which isn’t shown to the 
other struggling people of our society, totally 
ignores the cold, realistic fact that farming 
has become enormously more efficient. In 
the prewar area, for example, it took 12 weeks 
and 18 pounds of feed to produce a 3-pound 
broiler, Science has made it possible to pro- 


” duce the same bird in 9 weeks and with less 


than 10 pounds of feed. Similarly, scientific 
discoveries are the tilling of the soll 
easier and more productive. 

Thus, our farmers haye long been produc- 
ing more of certain things than is consumed. 
The Government has spent enormous sums 
trying to cope with this overproduction— 
either paying farmers for growing too much 
of something or paying thef or not grow- 
ing it, but, in any event, paying them. 

Meanwhile, many of the same legislators 
who are convinced the Government should 
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be responsible for this problem of overpro- 
duction also support the vast and often 
fantastic land-reclamation projects that 
come out of the Interlor Department. 

Twenty years have passed. It has not been 
Proven that Federal interference is the an- 
Swer to the farm problem. Yet we go right 
on pouring billions every year into Federal 
Programs for agriculture, This outpour has 
become a crutch, an assurance to the farmer 
that if he doesn’t use good sense in his plan- 
hing it won't really make any difference be- 
cause Uncle Sam will make it up to him. 

We are not so naive as to believe that 
Congress is going to take the Government 
out of the farm business this year, next, or 
even the next. But surely the day must 
come when the “emergency” which prompted 
this interference in the first place will be 
considered ended. When it does come, Con- 
Gress will be in a vastly improved position to 
cope with that other yearly emergency, the 
Overweight national budget. 


An Intimate Message From the Pacific 
Coast—“Shortsighted” Partnership 
Policy Condemned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an article by Mr. 
Harlan Trott of the Christian Science 
Monitor, of recent date, be reproduced 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


Senator KUCHEL Diss—Ents—AN INTIMATE 
MESSAGE FROM THE PACIFIC Coast 
(By Harlan Trott) 

San FraNcisco—An Eisenhower Republi- 

can from California has taken issue with 
the administration's partnership“ policy on 
water and power development so far as one 
project is concerned. Senator THOMAS 
KucHEL has vetoed Interior Secretary Fred 
Seaton’s recommendation to turn over the 
Trinity River power site in California to 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., of San Fran- 
cisco. 
Secretary Seaton feels it would be a good 
thing for the taxpayers to make this private 
company a partner with Uncle Sam in the 
project to tame the west-going Trinity and 
turn it south through mountain tunnels 
into the Central Valley. ` Mr, Seaton says 
the Government would save $55 million by 
letting the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. install 
a wheel-in the dam and sell the current. 

Co Cram EncLE, Democrat, of 
California, quickly challenged Secretary Sea- 
ton's proposal and said Congress would 
never buy it. The upstate Congressman is 
a very vocal public-power advocate; so his 
views were somewhat discounted on that 
score. 

But Senator Kucwer has spoken right out 
in opposition to his own party. After study- 
ing the Interior Department ruling, this 
California Republican says: “I disagree with 
them.“ He feels Interior's recommendations 
“do not serve the interests of the people of 
California. I cannot and will not support 
them.” 

A spokesman for the P, G. & E. says Sen- 
ator Kucue. is being shortsighted and 
that if the Senators views were applied to 
future California water development projects 
it could result in prohibitive water costs and 
retard water conservation, 
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Senator Kucuen has finally come around 
to a conclusion which had much to do with 
Senator Warne Morse jumping clear of his 
Republican traces and landing before long 
in the Democratic Party. In Oregon last fall, 
Mr. Morse made a campaign issue of the 
“partnership” plan which the P. G. & E. 
and the Idaho Power & Light Co. helped to 
draft. The voters of Oregon sent him back 
to the Senate in preference to former In- 
terior Secretary Douglas McKay, a “partner- 
ship” defender. 

Making private utilities partners“ with 
the Federal Government is “fraught with 
many perils,” Senator KucHEL now con- 
cludes. “It would change, if not destroy, the 
basic concept of the Central Valley project 
which is to give priority to beneficial con- 
sumptive use of water.” 

Furthermore, Mr. KucHet believes it would 
wreck the power-preference provisions of 
Federal reclamation laws. These give cities 
and other public bodies priority over private 
utilities in the use of these public water and 
power resources. 

Private utilities here in the West have 

based their “partnership” proposals on the 
advantages they claim as big taxpayers, But 
these claims have been extensively aired of 
late and questioned by the voters. Some 
people have begun to feel that private utili- 
ties could be in effect tax collectors rather 
than taxpayers. 
- Private utilities’ taxpayments are said to 
be figured into the rates allowed them by 
State public regulatory commissions. Thus 
the consumers would seem to be paying the 
utilities’ taxes which are computed into 
their monthly bills. 

The crack in the administration’s partner- 
ship theory of western water development 
is now extending into the Republican Party. 
Mr. Kucre.’s stand shows this. 

The California Republican has swung to- 
ward a concept of water-resources policy 
spelled out long ago by Senator George Norris, 
the father of TVA. 

“This is my doctrine,” Norris once said. 
“T have no fault to find with any power man 
if he wants to put in a dam, sell the water 
to the farmers, and then sell the electricity 
to the rest of us. That's his right; that's 
his privilege; but when we build it, when 
we take out of the Public Treasury money to 
build the dam to generate electricity, I will 
never consent that the Government turn 
over the product that already belongs to the 
people to some private corporation to sell it 
back to us.” 

Public policy has long decreed that as be- 
tween electricity and water for irrigation, 
water comes ahead of power. Private utili- 
ties understandably are not interested in the 
water; hence that part of the operation is 
left in any case to Government action. 

Senator KucHe. now seems to believe the 
Government should do all of the Trinity 
River job, since otherwise control of the 
water for power purposes might conflict with 
the proper functioning of the Central Valley 


project. 


Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
essay entitled “Patriotism in Modern 
America,” written by Charles H. Hegen- 
berger, 754 South 17th Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, an 1lth-grade student. 
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Charles is 1 of the 12 winners of the 
statewide essay contest sponsored by the 
American Legion of Ohio, in which thou- 
sands of students participated. The 
purpose of this contest is to promote pa- 
triotism and good citizenship. Charles’ 
essay effectively sets forth these prin- 
ciples. Here is how he describes what 
patriotism means to him: 


PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 


(By Charles R. Hegenberger, of Columbus, 
Ohio) 


America, a land of dreams come true, a 
land of hope, a land of freedom, and the 
greatest Nation in the world. What can we 
do to keep America great, what can we do 
today to be true patriots? 

Patriotism is the love a man has for his 
country and how he uses this love to better 
his country so that it might gain respect 
from the nations of the world. Patriotism 
can be carried out each day of our lives by 
the man at his job, the housewife in her 
home, the children in their schools, the fam- 
ily in the community, and the community 
in the Nation. g 

The man on his job, who works hard to 
better his company and his position in an 
unselfish manner, is a modern patriot. His 
work of the improvement of his company 
helps to build a strong America. 


The housewife in her home, who works 
to have a clean home, a home of love and a 
home with high moral standards, is a mod- 
ern patriot for if every home is kept of this 
basis then all America is kept on this basis. 

The boys and girls in the schools who 
strive to earn good grades, take subjects 
that are not always easy, but are to be used 
in later life, and the child who cooperates 
with school laws and his teachers is also a 
patriot, for these are the people who will 
replace the leaders of today. 

When a community works to improve its 
schools, homes, business places, and people, 
it works to improve America and in doing 
so shows true modern patriotism, 

We also in many special ways show patri- 
otism. We offer aid to those of our country 
who have been hit by tragedy as well as to 
people in other nations, we obey our local, 
State, and national laws, we serve in the 
armed services, we serve in civil defense 
work, serve in our churches, serve when 
called for jury duty, salute and honor our 
flag, sing the national anthem and we vote 
for the men best qualified to carry out and 
make our laws. This is patriotism. 

Patriotism is not dead just because there 
is not a war going on at this time. Patriot- 
ism today truly parallels the patriotism of 
Washington, Jefferson, and the formers of 
the Constitution. When each man strives to 
make America better and works with the 
people around him, no matter their color, 
creed, or religion, he and they carry on mod- 
ern American patriotism, 


Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 
Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following essay by one 
of the 12 winners in the Ohio Legion 
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essay contest: - 
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PATRIOTISM IS MODERN AMERICA 
(By Patricia Zammary, of Campbell, Ohio) 

As I walked down the street on a cold, 
Dbieak November day, I thought about the 
essay Patriotism in Modern America, which 
my classmates and I had been asked to write 
in school. At the moment this title didn’t 
seem appropriate to me as I thought about 
this modern day and age. Why hadn't we 
been asked to write on communism, lasting 
peace, or a variety of other subjects? 

I was now walking past the local voting 
precinct. I wondered what all the people— 
millworkers, housewives, schoolteachers, 
college students, and other people were 
doing here away from their dally routine. 
Could exercising the privilege to vote be a 
form of patriotism? This seemed to me to 
be the most important and least appre- 
clated duty of each and every citizen of 
voting age. Yes, I could very easily include 
this in my essay. 

By now I was further along my way, my 
mind recalling an outstanding Independence 
Day parade and the brilliance of the young 
soldiers marching so stanchly. This in itself 
was a form of patriotism. I thought about 
how different these same boys would look in 
the face of war. Serving their country, they 
would certainly be patronizing this magni- 
ficent country, one so worthy of respect and 


ty. 

I hastened my steps, as I remembered that 
I was to help at home tonight, so that my 
mother might attend a Red Cross meeting. 
She and many like her are doing all in their 
power to see that those men in war and those 
at home can be made as comfortable as pos- 
sible. My father, along with his friends, 
was going to a civil defense meeting. I 
guess many of us never realize it, but all of 
these little things play so great a part in 
displaying patriotism in our modern 
America. Perhaps I am also being a patriot 
by helping those who are continually help- 
ing others. 

I walked up the steps to my home as I 
decided that perhaps this title “Patriotism 
in Modern America,” is more important than 
I thought. We must display patriotism in 
our country if we expect it to continue to 
prosper and be truly great. All true Ameri- 
cans are patriots, most without realizing it. 
Summed up, voting, obeying laws, holding 
public office, defending our country in both 
war and peace, and helping community and 
national causes are among the many ways of 
saying, “This is my country: land of the 
free.” . 


Army Recruiting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Army recruiting program in 
our area of North Carolina has been re- 
fiected upon by news stories alleging mis- 
conduct in recruiting of Army personnel. 

It appears that the alleged wrong- 
doing by the enlisted and officer per- 
sonnel in our area was not really mis- 
conduct on the part of these men. It 
seemed to be more of a matter of inno- 
cent men being victimized by following 
an ill-advised program which, they state, 
was countenanced by high officials in the 
Department of the Army. 

To point out the contentions of some 
of the enlisted personnel involved, I call 
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to the attention of the Members of this 
body a news story which appeared in the 
Shelby Daily Star, Shelby, N. C., on April 
4, 1957. I hope that this story will be 
read by those who have the real respon- 
sibility for the situation of alleged im- 
proper recruiting practices: 

Suetsy, N. C.—A former Army recruiter 
charged with coaching enlistees on Army en- 
trance tests said here today the practice 
was fully condoned by his Charlotte head- 
quarters. 

A. D. Greene, discharged last week, told a 
Shelby newsman he had a copy of the test 
to use in assisting enlistees, and that it was 
given to him by his immediate superior. 

Capt. Thomas S. Nelson, Charlotte Army 
recruiting chief, was fined $150, reprimanded, 
and relieved of his command a few days ago. 
Nine sergeants were reduced in rank, 

The officer who replaced Nelson, Capt. 
Charles F. Shoudy, asked for comment on 
Greene’s charges, said in Charlotte today: 
“I just hope it’s true, because if it isn't, the 
Army is going to take a dim view.” He did 
not elaborate. Greene said he had a copy— 
not marked restricted—of the test young 
men are given when they enlist. 

“All recruiters in western North Carolina, 
working out of Charlotte, were giving assist- 
ance,” he sald, 

In fact, we were informed to get copies of 
a Sears, Roebuck & Co. catalog, and use the 
catalog in instructing potential enlistees to 
identify tools. Identification of tools is part 
of the test. 

“I have called Charlotte many times and 
told headquarters there I was teaching school 
and would have a certain number of men 
shortly.“ Greene said. “A man could be 
tested only once,” Greene added, “and the 
tests were tough.” 

“I believe honestly that the recruiters in- 
volved did it out of loyalty to the main sta- 
tion Charlotte office,” Greene said, “I had 
nothing personal to gain. I was not worried 
about meeting a quota. I feel I gave the 
Government a good day’s work for a day's 
pay.” The recruiting scandal resulted in a 
big turnover in the Charlotte office last week. 

Greene, a veteran of two wars, said he 
wants to “clear the record with people in 
Shelby, for the community has accepted my 
family and me and we would like eventually 
to settle here.” He charged officlals at Third 
Army Headquarters in Atlanta knew this was 
going on. 

“The chief recruiter told us that his only 
regret was the he hadn't taken some action 
to stop it,“ Greene said. Greene added that 
his only mistake was not reporting the prac- 
tice—but who would turn against his boss?” 

“Many nights,” he said, “I have stayed in 
the recruiting office until 10 o’clock drilling 
men who were trying to enlist.” 

Though he and others had copies of the 
tests, Greene said he did not have the 
answers. He said he did not appeal the 
case because his enlistment was nearly up, 
and an appeal would have extended his tour 
of duty, 


‘Aun Cook, of East Cleveland, 1 of 12 
Winners of American Legion Essay 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the events which we Ohio members an- 
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ticipate every spring is the trip to Wash- 
ington of the winners of the year’s Amer- 
ican Legion essay contest. It is always 
heartening to see the intense interest 
of these young people for what is usu- 
ally their first visit to our Nation's 
Capital. - 

I am yery proud of the fact that this 
year one of my constituents, Ann Cook, 
1352 Hampton Road, East Cleveland, 
Ohio, a ninth-gradeé student, is among 
the winners. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include her winning essay 
herewith: 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 
(By Ann Cook) 

Webster defines patriotism as “love or de- 
votion to one’s country.” To me, though, it 
means much more. 

It Is a love of all that Is good, a devotion 
to an idea or ideal. 

It is the excitement which wells within 
when I think of the rockbound coast of 
New England with the rough waves of the 
Atlantic Orean spilling its foam onto the 
shores of the best country in the universe. 

It is the warm feeling which engulfs me 
when I picture the sun-kissed shores of Cali- 
fornia washed clean with the soft waters of 
the vast blue Pacific. 

It is the strength which rises up as my 
thoughts wander to the tall straight, green 
pines of the great Northwest with Mount 
Rainier standing as a guardian over all. 

It is the thrill which comes over me as a 
picture of our glorious South passes in re- 
view. 

It is the courage I feel as I gaze down on 
Plymouth Rock and see again a small band 
of Pilgrim feet setting foot upon that rock, 
praising God for giving them the zeal to 
seek feredom of worship in a new country. 

It is the weariness which comes when I 
think of George Washington and a small 
handful of faithful soldiers enduring the 
hardships of Valley Forge that this freedom 
might not be taken from them. 

It is the glow of pride as I hear again the 
ringing words of the great patriot, Nathan 
Hale, “I only regret that I have but one life 
to lose for my country.” 

It is the resoluteness which made Patrick 
Henry hurl in defiance those famous words, 
“Give me liberty or give me death." 

It is the feeling of sadness when I read 
again the story of the Man Without a Coun- 
try—a man who thought so little of his coun- 
try he never wanted to see it again. Yet evi- 
dence at his death showed he loved it more 
than anyone ever dreamed. 

It is the reverence which steals over me as 
my eyes wander over the battlefield of Get- 
tysburg, hearing again the muffied sounds 
of Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, as a tall, rugged 
Lincoln utters, “That these men shall not 
have died in yaln, but that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

It is the sorrow wHich dismays me as I look 
at the tomb of an unknown soldier, whose 
name is known only to God. ` 

It is the shuddering repugnance when I 
think of the brutality of the Batann death 
march. 

It is the quake of fear when there dawns 
upon my consciousness the necessity of hay- 
ing had to use an A-bomb to bring others 
into submission. 

It is the humility which mantles me as I 
think of the lady with the torch standing 
guard and saying to those who are oppressed 
and downtrodden, “Give me your tired, your 
poor, your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free.“ 

It is the apprehension which comes when 
I think there are those who would sell this 
country down the river and destroy the free- 
dom, the happiness of millions who love her, 
even as you and I. 
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It is the hope knowing that there are 
Eisenhowers who hold fast the faith of our 
fathers. 

It is all these emotions and others like 
them which surge through me as I behold 
Old Glory flying in the breeze and thèse 
events and many, many more passing in a 
Panorama, 

Yes; this is what patriotism in a modern 

ica means to me. 


Freedom of Navigation and Admission to 
the United States of Jewish Refugees 


from Egypt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28 the Federation of Jewish Wom- 
€n’s Organizations of Maryland met 

convention. The delegates, repre- 
Senting 20,000 members, gave careful 
Study and consideration to the situation 
of the State of Israel as a result of its 
Withdrawal of its troops from the Gaza 
Strip, the plight of the Jews who were ex- 
pelled from Egypt. As a result of their 
deliberations, the following resolution 
was adopted, and under permission to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include it 

the Recor, as a matter of interest to 
all Members of Congress: 

Whereas the State of Israel has, at the 
Strong urgence of the President of the 
United States, and out of “a decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind,” withdrawn its 

Ps from the Gaza strip and from the 
islands commanding the straits of Tiran at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba; and 

Whereas this Federation of Jewish Wom- 
en's Organizations of Maryland views with 
deep misgivings the restoration to Egyptian 

tration of the Gaza area, despite 

t's persistent declarations that it con- 
Siders itself at war with Israel and will not 
negotiate or conclude a treaty of peace; and 

Whereas, unless the United States exerts 
its great influence in the Council of Nations 
to bring conditions of justice and peace, 

is grave danger of a renewal of the vio- 
lence which existed before Israel moved into 

e area last October; be it 

Resolved, That the Federation of Jewish 
Women’s Organizations of Maryland, exer- 
cising the right of petition enjoyed by citi- 
Zens of the United States, respectfully urge 
the Government of the United States to as- 
Sert its leadership in behalf of peace in the 
Near East, and particularly to withhold sup- 
Port from any plan for turning over Gaza 
to Egypt so long as it does not renounce its 
Policy of belligerency; be it further 

Resolved, That we ask our Government to 
stand behind the principle of freedom of 
Navigation, without discrimination, so that 
Israel shall not have imperiled its security 
by reliance upon assurances that it will not 
have cause to regret its withdrawal from the 
Said straits. 

Believing that in these issues the security 
of Israel and the national interests of the 
United States and the cause of world peace 
are one, we bespeak our Government's ener- 
8etic efforts to achieve the above ends; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we heartily commend our 


Government for granting opportunities for 
Admission to the United States to victims of 
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persecution in Hungary; we further point out 
that the confiscation and expulsion of Jews 
by the Government of Egypt, in violation of 
all law and right, and in disregard of hu- 
mane considerations, has created a swelling 
stream of refugees from that land; and we 
accordingly urge that these victims of op- 
pression be granted similar opportunities for 
admission to the United States, 

We deem such acts consistent with our 
natural welfare and lin accordance with 
traditional American policy; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of State of the United States, 
and to all Maryland Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


No Mail Cut Here Till After Friday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude the following article, in part, that 
appeared in the New York Times, Satur- 
day April 6, 1957: 

No Mar. Cur HERE TILL AFTER Fnwar—Bust- 
NESS GROUPS PROTEST REDUCTIONS IN SERV- 
ICE Ser FOR Next WEEK 

(By Robert Alden) 

Normal postal service will continue in New 
York at least through next Friday. 

A sharp curtailment in postal serivces be- 
cause of a shortage of funds has been ordered 
by Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, for Saturday, April 13. 

However, New York's Postmaster, Robert 
H. Schaffer, said yesterday that he was heart- 
ened by word that the House Appropriations 
Committee would consider the Post Office 
Department's request for an additional 
$30 million in funds on Friday. 

Should this additional appropriation be 
made no curtailment of services would be 
necessary. 

Meanwhile, business and political groups 
in the city bristled at word of the curtail- 
ments. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce said 
that reduction of the postal service “would 
inevitably have a costly and disruptive con- 
sequence for business and industry in New 
York City.” 

Through its executive vice president, B. 
Colwell Davis Jr., the chamber said that ade- 
quate mail service was vital to the conduct 
of business in New York. It called on Con- 
gress to appropriate the necessary additional 
funds to maintain full services until the end 
of the current fiscal year in June. 


RATE INCREASE URGED 


At the same time, the chamber asked Con- 
gress to increase the postal rates so that, in 
the future, the postal deficit would not have 
to be paid out of general tax revenue, 

The Commerce and Industry Association 
said that the postal curtailment “could be 
particularly disastrous for many of the area's 
smaller firms.” 

In separate telegrams to Mr. Summerfield 
and Mr. Schaffer, the association urged the 
Post Office Department to defer any curtail- 
ment until its dispute with Congress over 
funds was resolved, 

Thomas Jefferson Miley, the association's 
executive vice president, said that mail 
transactions were vital to the concentration 
of exporters and importers, financial houses, 
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insurance companies, manufacturers, sales 
organizations and retail stores in the metro- 
politan area. 

“The time element is of the essence,” he 
said. “Even slight delays in mail delivery 
can be costly.” 

The Post Office Department maintains that 
it must receive a supplemental appropriation 
of $47 million ($17 million of this amount 
seems assured) to continue full operations 
through the final quarter of the current 
fiscal year. 

DELAYS PREDICTED 

Mr. Schaffer said on Thursday that the 
curtailment would mean delays of 1 or 2 
days in both outgoing and incoming mail in 
the New York district. 

It also will mean discontinuance of all 
deliveries on Saturday, the closing of post 
offices on Saturday, the discontinuance of 
money orders sales and an embargo on the 
acceptance of all third-class mail except for 
merchandise, 


Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


or ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
essay entitled “Patriotism in Modern 
America,” written by Kay Chambers, 121 
East Whittier Street, Columbus, Ohio, a 
ninth-grade student. 

Kay is one of the 12 winners of the 
statewide essay contest sponsored by the 
American Legion, of Ohio, in which 
thousands of students participated. 
The purpose of this contest is to pro- 
mote patriotism and good citizenship. 
Kay’s essay effectively sets forth these 
principles. Here is how she describes 
what patriotism means to her: 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 

(By Kay Chambers, of Columbus, Ohio) 

Patriotism is that intangible compilation 
of attitudes and emotions which inspire one 
to courage, loyalty, and heroic service to his 
country. These ideals and emotions are not 
suddenly aroused; they are the result of early 
teaching in the home, the school, and the 
church, 


Everyone in our democracy has many op- 
portunities to display patriotism in its vari- 
ous forms. It doesn't matter what race or 
creed, what political party you represent, or 
from what foreign land you claim your roots 
you are all Americans, with equal rights and 
privileges and the same patriotic obligation 
to defend them. 

Many times you have seen the flag of your 
country from its staff or waving 
proudly in the breeze. You say that is your 
fiag, but have you ever stopped to think what 
it means. Your country’s flag. Do you have 
for it a deep devotion, which you cannot ex- 
press, or do you think of it simply as a bit 
of colored cloth? 

The flag of the United States stands for 
the first settlers who left their homes, and 
cames across the seas, to live in the wilder- 
ness. It stands for the hardships of James- 
town and Plymouth; it stands for the hardy 
pioneers who climbed the Alleghenies and 
began to conquer the boundless West; it 
stands for the Declaration of Independence. 
Altogether, the flag means the Nation which 
guards and protects us. It is a privilege to 
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live under the stars and stripes of freedom 
rather than be like the people of Hungary, 
who still live in fear and war trying to win 
their freedom. 

The men who led our country are very 
important. To George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and all the rest we must give 
sincere thanks for the courage they showed 
in behalf of their country. 

Does patriotism in modern America mean 
that you must fight, discover, or win a battle 
to be patriotic? No. We have no need to do 
this for there are things that every one of us 
ean do, Children should go to school to se- 
cure a good education, so that they will 
understand our needs and problems for the 
years to come, Scientists, engineers, and 
many people give as much skill as they can 
for our country. But even the smallest job 
has the greatest importance. 

Camp Fire, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, and 
4-H are character-building organizations 
which help to make great men and women 
in this patriotic country of ours. 

Patriotism in America today means the 
heart can swell with pride, that we are citi- 
zens of the red, white, and blue. That we 
can love God as we believe, and that freedom 
is our heritage. 


More Opposition to the Federal Aid to 
Education Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a recent editorial in the Tablet de- 
serves to be reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. It calls attention to the 
fact that Archbishop John O'Hara, of 
Philadelphia, has performed a construc- 
tive task in informing people of the 
fraudulent character of the proposed 
Federal aid to education bill. The ar- 
ticle follows; 

Scuoot Am Bur. 

Archbishop John O'Hara, of Philadelphia, 
has performed a constructive task in inform- 
ing people on the fraudulent character of the 
proposed Federal aid to education. The fig- 
ures he presents indicate clearly the exag- 
gerated claim of those striving to pass the 
measures at Washington which starts with 
an original appropriation of $1.3 billion. 

In this respect we are happy to note that 
the two impressive articles on Federal aid by 
Archbishop O'Hara—and which the Tablet 
carried substantially on page 1—have been 
reprinted in pamphlet form by our contem- 
porary, the Catholic Standard and Times, of 
Philadelphia. 

Representative RALPH W. GWINN, of New 
York, comes up with an illuminating com- 
ment on the whole subject. He gets his 
material from William M. Adams, who is 
chairman of the municipal securities com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. 

Mr, Adams dug up records of school bonds 
sold recently in all 48 States. He figured 
the average cost of 1 schoolroom for 30 

| pupils at $30,000, and put that alongside the 
bond sales. He concluded that the school 
financing for the 4 months beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, “projected for a full year, would 
mean an expenditure for school construction 
of approximately $2.9 billion to provide about 
96,600 classrooms in addition to the 69,200 
scheduled for completion.” 
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That total of 165,300 annihilates Marion 
B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, for alleging a shortage of 159,- 
000 classrooms, Mr. Adams’ data would seem 
to be a lot more reliable than Secretary 
Folsom's, considering that the latter bases 
his figures on a lot of questionnaires sent 
into various States. Some of these weren't 
even answered, 

Here is another interesting sidelight. The 
United States Office of Education (in Fol- 
som's department) says Oklahoma needs 
500 new classrooms. Raymond Moley, re- 
porting in Newsweek from Oklahoma City, 
says the Sooner State and various local com- 
munities already have raised the money and 
are planning to build 1,200 new classrooms. 
It is also said that a prominent Oklahoman 
named Steve Stahl went to Washington re- 
cently to tell these things to a congressional 
subcommittee. He was booed and otherwise 
mistreated by two of the committee mem- 
bers, Representative C. M. Baney, of West 
Virginia, and Representative PETER FRELING- 
HUYSEN, JR., of New Jersey. 

It seems to us that they are important 
enough straws to warn Congress not to be 
too hasty about writing the Eisenhomer 
school aid program into law. There may be 
no need for it whatever. Or the need may 
have been greatly exaggerated by profes- 
sional ducationists and tax-and-tax, spend- 
and-spend advocates, 


Talk Not Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of high prices, the man with a fam- 
ily, the man or woman who is past 45, 
dependent upon a fixed income, has dif- 
ficulty in getting suitable food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

‘The principal reason for that situation 
is unnecessary, though desirable, exten- 
sion of services by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Additional reasons are inexcus- 
able waste and inefficiency. Also, the 
unjustifiable giving of billions of dollars 
for what is called foreign aid. 

Our waste and extravagance here at 
home grow out of the insistent demand 
by the home folks that the Federal Gov- 
ernment do for them things which they 
can and should do for themselves. 


THE DOLLAR SHRINKS 


When your tax dollar makes its trip to 
Washington, if and when it comes back it 
buys you but 70 cents worth of merchan- 
dise or service. So why insist that some 
Federal employee spend it for you? 

Hundreds of letters come to my office, 
as to the office of every other Congress- 
man, demanding economy; 

Some Congressmen solemnly and re- 
peatedly promise relief from wasteful un- 
necessary expenditures. 

But when the chips are down, as they 
were, for example, yesterday, the econ- 
omy votes fade away. They fade be- 
cause individual Members of Congress, 
subject to pressure or not completely 
aware of the merits of each proposal, lack 
either the desire or the courage to vote 
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tor a reduction of the additional expendi- 
ure, 

Yesterday, the House, by a yea and nay 
vote, went on record 14 times on the ap- 
propriation bill for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies. Each time 
my vote was for the cut. Next election 
you will find the Democrat candidate 
yelling about that. 

Not one of the proposed amendments 
would have cut any item below what the 
Department interested received last vear. 

But, when the roll was called, the 
House voted 5 times to give the Depart- 
ments more money than last year, on 
only 9 votes did it hold the line. 

No need to write me to cut expendi- 
tures, because my vote will be cast for 
economy. Of course, Iam very glad to 
hear from the home folks, but if you want 
economy write other Members of Con- 
gress who, classified as “liberals,” vote 
away your money, but be sure to tell each 
one you write that you have already 
written me, that he need not refer the 
letter you write to me, that you are ask- 
ing him for his support. 

The people will never get either a re- 
duction in the budget, a lessening of the 
national debt, nor a lighter tax burden, 
until they elect a majority in both House 
and Senate who will vote for instead of 
just talking economy. 


Equalization of Retirement Benefits, the 
Congressional Intent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to refer again briefly to H. R. 
689, a bill which I introduced on January 
3, 1957, and which is entitled “A bill to 
clarify paragraph 4 of section 15 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 56 Stat- 
utes, page 368.“ On February 14, 1957, 
I was privileged to give the House a short 
résumé of the bill, and some comment on 
its intent and its method of achieving 
that intent. Ishall not now repeat that 
explanation, but will merely emphasize 
a few of its major points. 

First, let me emphasize that this bill 
neither expands nor otherwise amends 
the intent of Congress when it enacted 
this measure originally in 1942, nor its 
intent in its reenactment in the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. My bill 
would serve simply to restate the plain 
intent of the Congress that there shall 
be no discrimination between regulars 
and reserves with comparable service. 
That intent has been both confirmed and 
denied by conflicting administrative and 
legal decisions, and as it remains there- 
fore in doubt this bill appears needful to 
terminate this confusion. 

The Congress has repeatedly said that 
there shall be no discrimination between 
regulars and reserves with comparable 
service. Notwithstanding this long- 
established policy and the clear, unam- 
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biguous words effectuating it, the admin- 
istrative agencies have persistently ap- 
Dlied the 1942 law and its 1949 reenact- 
ment only to Regular officers. Evidence 
is clear and unequivocal, and includes 
statements of two Senators who served 
On the committee of the Senate which 
drafted this measure in 1942, including 
the chairman of the subcommittee which 
Was charged with it, that it was intended 
to apply without discrimination to Re- 
Serye as well as Regular officers with 
World War I service. 


H. R. 689 reads as follows: 


Paragraph 4 of section 15 of the Pay Re- 
Adjustment Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 368) is 
Clarified to read as follows: “The retired 
Pay of any officer of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, including the Reserve com- 
Ponents thereof, who served in any capacity 
8s a member of the military or naval forces 
of the United States prior to November 12. 
1918, heretofore or hereafter retired with pay 
under any provision of law, shall, unless 
such officer is entitled to retired pay of a 
higher grade, be 75 percent of the active 
duty pay of his rank and length of service.” 


The only purpose of this bill is to 
Clarify the 1942 law and its 1949 reen- 
actment, and to confirm the expressed 
will of Congress. Neither the intent of 
Congress nor the legal significance of the 

1942 and 1949 acts is changed in the 
least. As confirming and emphasizing 
this fact, I have received only this last 
week a letter from a man whose word 
must necessarily be regarded as the high- 
est possible authority available as to 
Congressional intent in the original en- 
actment of the 1942 act. That man, for- 
mer Senator and former Governor of 
Colorado, the Honorable Edwin C. John- 
son, now retired, was the Senate sponsor 
of the 1942 act, and also chairman of the 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee which considered the bill. It 
is a privilege and an honor for me, with 
the indulgence of the House, to be able 
to put into the Recor the statement of 
former Senator Johnson, whose letter to 
me, dated March 30, 1957, reads as 
follows: 

H. R. 689 anD S. 1085 


DENVER, CoLO., March 30, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Jr. 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am advised that you have in- 
troduced in the present Congress a redraft 
of a former bill clarifying ph 5, sec- 
tion 15, of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
and confirming the applicability of that bill 
to qualified Reserve and National Guard 
officers. 

As the Senate sponsor and the chairman of 
the subcommittee handling the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, and as a member of the 
Senate-House conference which wrote the 
very paragraph which is the subject of your 
bul, I say without reservation that it was 
clearly the understanding and intention of 
the Senate in 1942 that there be no discrim- 
ination between Regular, Reserve, or Na- 
tional Guard officers in pay for similar mili- 
ary service. 

I think the Comptroller General and the 
Court of Claims were in error in holding 
otherwise. 

However that may be, I believe the Con- 
gress should correct the matter now and re- 
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move all doubt with respect to such discrim- 
ination by the early enactment of your bill. 
May I commend you for sponsoring the bill 
and wish you success in its passage, 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
EDWIN C. JOHNSON. 


Permit me to point out that, the con- 
gressional intent having been established 
beyond question by former Senator 
Johnson's statement, the only other ob- 
jection raised to the enactment of this 
measure has been its allegedly prohibi- 
tive cost. In sober fact, there are about 
7,000 Reserve component officers, other- 
wise qualified for retirement, who are or 
may become entitled to 75 percent retired 
pay for World War I service. By actu- 
arial computation, they are dying off at 
the rate of something over one a day, 
and nearly all will be gone within the 
next 25 years. The average annual cost 
as to them will be approximately $6,956,- 
400, which cost, of course, was antici- 
pated by Congress when the law was 
passed in 1942 and reenacted in 1949. 
According to highway engineers of whom 
we have inquired, this sum is about 
enough to defray the cost of 8 miles of a 
normal, modern four-lane highway. It 
amounts to considerably less than one 
one-hundredth of 1 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget currently under considera- 
tion by this Congress. 

It is universally acknowledged that a 
strong, vital, enthusiastic, and experi- 
enced Reserve is absolutely essential to 
our national defense. Since we as a Na- 
tion are committed to the utmost use of 
voluntary service in that defense, we 
must assure its personnel that fairness 
will characterize their Government’s 
treatment of them throughout their par- 
ticipation in their country’s defense, and 
afterward. 

The Congress has many times declared 
its adherence to the principle of equal 
treatment as to retirement for all com- 
ponents of the armed services. The en- 
actment of H. R. 689 will serve to estab- 
lish this principle once and for all in the 
organic laws of the land, 


TVA Yardstick Still Serves Vital Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the TVA last 
year paid an average of more than 6 
percent of its income in lieu of tax pay- 
ments. The TVA also last year paid into 
the United States Treasury $54 million 
or 4 percent of the Government's interest. 

The Federal Government requires and 
receives 56 percent of TVA's entire elec- 
tric power production for defense plants, 
and at preferential rates, which repre- 
sents additional great savings to the 
Government. 

On flood control the TVA system, dur- 
ing the recent southeastern floods, sayed 


~ 
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for the people of this Nation an estimated 
$50 million in flood damage. 

Yes; TVA continues as a tremendous 
asset for the entire Nation, and the TVA 
yardstick still serves a vital role. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have reproduced in the REC- 
orp a timely and factual editorial from 
the Nashville Tennessean of recent date. 


The editorial follows: 
TVA Yarpsticx STILL Serves Vrrat ROLE 


In commenting editorially last week on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the New York 
Times noted that the agency has served well 
and urged that it not be crippled, or over- 
expanded. In ending it also took note of 
TVA as proof of good American engineering 
and good American farsightedness and urged 
that point not be forgotten, even though “the 
somewhat romantic dream of the late Senator 
George Norris as to yardsticks may dim a 
little with the passage of the years.” 

Inadvertently perhaps, there the Times 
struck an unfortunate note. The enemies of 
TVA would like nothing better than to bury 
the Agency with honors as an engineering 
triumph, but lacking that, the burial of the 
yardstick idea is their most pressing and 
dedicated desire. It is a point that these 
enemies argue endlessly. 

Shortly after TVA announced its whole- 
sale and retail rates in 1933, a number of the 
large power companies in and adjacent to the 
TVA area reduced their rates sharply, In 
later years various adjustments were made 
throughout the industry. There is consid- 
erable evidence to show that TVA’s influence 
has been felt widely and there is little doubt 
that it will continue to be felt as long as 
TVA and its distributors continue to show 
that low electric rates are a financially sound 
proposition. But even lacking this evidence 
of influence, the biggest argument supporting 
the yardstick’s influence is the bitterness 
with which private power fights that con- 
ception. 

“Look what TVA doesn't pay in taxes,” is 
often the cry. In testimony this week before 
a House subcommittee, Mr. G. O. Wessenauer, 
TVA power manager, had some figures in 
answer. Mr. Wessenauer noted that TVA last 
year paid an average of a little more than 6 
percent of its income in lieu of tax payments. 
He said the average private utility paid about 
9 percent but some paid as little as 44%, 

He also noted that TVA paid to the Gov- 
ernment $54 million or 4 percent of the Gov- 
ernment's investment. 

Federal defense plants require and get fan- 
tastic amounts of electricity—56 percent of 
TVA's output last year—at preferential rates, 
and consequently at a saving to the Gov- 
ernment. On river navigation, TVA returns 
about 4 percent of the Government's naviga- 
tion investment. TVA’s flood-control pro- 
gram prevents Government allocation of 
funds to flooded areas as “disaster loans.” 
So, in order to determine costs of power and 
TVA's returns, the cost of flood control and 
navigation must also be determined, Add 
to that the cost of other programs such as 
fertilizer research, basic agronomic research 
and forestry, TVA's return is a great deal 
more than its enemies will admit. 

Add on the other side the billions of dol- 
lars that have been written off for tax pur- 
poses in plant expansions by private power 
and the yarious funds to private power under 
the atomic power program—which moved 
even Senator Harry F. Brrp to cry “subsi- 
dized” and the picture that TVA's enemies 
would like to paint becomes blurred indeed. 

As a yardstick of rates, TVA looms monu- 
mentally high. And that is what its enemies 
would soonest have everyone forget, 
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The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, it has 
been a good many years since the people 
of this country have become so exer- 
cised about the cost of government. 
The world situation has made it impera- 
tive that our defense establishment be 
maintained in a strong fashion for secu- 
rity purposes, and as a result the budget 
has reached the highest point in the 
peacetime history of our country. Many 
people take it for granted that many 
savings can be effected in a budget of 
enormous size of the one presently under 
consideration by the Congress. My col- 
leagues, the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] and the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] have 


will agree in the main with the cuts pro- 
posed by my two colleagues, they would 
differ on some of the proposals. 
same token, Mr. President, I take it for 
granted that nearly every Member of 
the House and the Senate would disagree 
with some of the proposals made by Mr. 
Theron J. Rice, special coordinator of 
the Hoover Commission program for the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
I may say that his survey indicates that 
a thorough and exhaustive search was 
made of the budget, and I am sure that 
the suggestions made by him merit seri- 
ous consideration by every Member of 
this body. 


Rice's article on the budget be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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documented specific cuts in the budget 
which would bring about substantial 
savings. I am hopeful that the Congress 
will reduce this budget by over $3 billion. 


I presume that, while many Senators 


By the 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 


There being no objection, the article 
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Hoover REPORTS PINPOINT $1 BILLION BUDGET 


“Everybody's for cutting the budget—the 
question is where.“ 

That's the complaint heard most fre- 
quently in Washington, 

The purpose of this special study is to help 
you show your own elected representatives, 
executive agency heads, 
minded Americans everywhere exactly where 
and how to cut 1958 appropriations at least 
$1 billion by adopting and implementing 
promptly certain recommendations of the 
bipartisan Hoover Commission. 

To be even more specific, this study shows 
you 24 places to cut a total of $1,145,014.448. 
without impairing a single essential project 
or program of the Federal Government. 

In most instances, the savings estimates 
are taken from the budget itself. In others, 
they are conservative estimates based upon 
carefully documented ‘information. 

In a few cases, the action that is needed 
to achieve these savings is within the juris- 
diction of the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees, In most cases, however, 
substantive changes in existing statutes are 
n and must be initiated by one of the 
legislative committees, 


and economy- 


Report and recommendation 


Business enterprises, No. 5 (b); to make prices in post 
exchanges adequate to cover all costs, 

Business en rises, No. 9; to review and, wherever pos- 

sible, repeal laws permitting or requiring armed services 

to engage In business-type uetivit ies. 


Business enterprises, No. 10; to Hauldate Postal Savings 
System, 


Business enterprises, No. 11; increase parcel-post rates to 
cover Indirect costs. p 


Lending agen No. 15; to terminate the program of loans 


Lending agencies, No. 19; to terminate the program od 
Housing and Home Finance Administration advances to 
municipalities for public-works planning. 


Lending No. 32; to require the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministrat to pay its administrative expenses out of 


interest, premiums or other fees. 


Lending 


No. 35; to ap kei the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation to pay i 


acmintstrative costs out 
of ums, cover own. and provide reserves. 

la asa No. 36; to require the Rural Electrification 

Adm tion to finance its operations out of receipts 

and secure its financing from private sources. 


Lending agencies, No. 30 (e): to require the Small Business 
A peer “ii to pay its operating expenses out of inter- 
recep 


Lond ing agencies, No. 40; to roqulre that the veterans life in- 
surance program be self-sustaining. 


Business Organization of Departmont of Defense, Nos. 8, 9, 
10; to gy New military supply pri ms by establishing a 
Defense Supply and Service Administration, diroctly 
under the Secretary of Defense. 


Business organization of Department of Defense, Nos. 13, 14; 
to permit high degree . in support activities 
and clarify Doper roles of military and civ personnel 

assigned to such activities. 

Yersonnel and civil servies, Nos. 11, 12, and 13; to requires 
new performance rating system; to limit the apy rights 
of voteruns, and to minimize the impact of reduction-in- 
force orders on carcer nonyveteruns. 


Water resources and power No. 1 (e): to limit Federal par- 
br perc to projects involving a specific national interest 
a s Saa beyond the means or necds of local or private 
enterpr 

Water resources and power, No. 10; to require that the 
ore Valley Authority cease the building of steam 
1 


Water resources and power, No. 11 (b); to require that no- 
additional transmission lines be er taken where such 
service can be provided by non-Federal agencies, 


Transportation, No. 3; to require that if a ear is desired for 
personal use abroad by military or civilian personnel, the 
owner should pay for ils transportation to and from his 
stutlon overseas, 


Supporting arguments 


Extensive indirect use of appropriated funds (military pay) Is in 
violation of law and intent of Congress. 

Under 8 begun more than 3 years ago, Department of De- 
fense completed review of only 1,200 of more than 2,500 busi- 
ness-type activities and decided to curtail or elose only 525. 
Many statutes authorize activities that no longer can be justified. 

Conditions thai justified its establishment no longer exist; Com- 
see unfairly with privately owned banks and other savings 
institutions. Alleged profits of system are result of bookkeeping 


transactions, y . 

Subsidized Government 8 system is unfalr competition 
with common carriers. any indireet costs, such as contributions 
to Government retirement fund, are not now reflected in rates. 

Adequate financing is available from private lenders, Unpree- 
edented postwar increase in college enrollments—which partially 
Justified start of program—has levelod off. 

Federal Government should encourage such activities and provide 
advice, but grants and Intorest-free loans for planning public im- 

overnents is an improper Federal activity and increases tax 
urden on all citizens, 

During the existenes of FHA and its predecessors, administrative 
expenses have exceeded Income from interest and other sources by 
more than #400 million. ‘Thus, taxpayers generally are financing, 
without their knowledge or approval,’a subsidy to a fraction of the 
people. —— 

Current premiums are Inadequate to pay administrative expenses, 
despite fact agency now has 16 years of act experience, and 
law intended that it be self-supporting. 

asury borrows money at better than 3 percent interest, advances 

funds to REA which, by statute, charges its borrowers only 2 per- 

1 interest; taxpayers including 90 percent of farmers—pay the 
ference, 

Taxpayers generally including the majority of small-business men 
should not be compelled, without thoir knowledge or approval, to 
finance ee loans to small businesses that private lenders 

as poor risks. 

14 million veterans who no longer hold VA Iiſe Insurance policies, 
pus all other taxpayers, are being forced to pay 7,000,000 policy- 

olders a $24,500,000 subsidy. ‘These expenses could bo paid out of 
receipts and VA still could declare a 6200, 000,000 dividend in 1958. 

Tho degree of integration that is necessary cannot be achieved within 
the framowork of the present military supply organization, The 
Armed Forces have fa! to carry out repeated congressional man- 
857 wi this goal be achieved e KOEDEN administra- 

ve actions. 

Many management positions that are reserved for military personnel, 
who are rotated excessively, shoul! be career positions for civilians, 
Duplicate staffing is prevalent and can only be resolved by statu- 
ee of militar y-civilian roles, 

Absolutely essentlal to reduce costly and wasteful 25 percent annual 
turnover of Federal employees. Present performanoo-rating 
system does not measure relative merits of employees. Veterans’ 
Preference Act creates hiegultſes and complicates dismissal pro- 


codures, 

Despite the increasing load of industrial and domestic wastes going 
into our rivers and streams, pollution control remains a primary 
local and State responsibility and the financial condition of every 

Pho eee expansion of TVA‘ hydreciceirio capmolty: la 

pro on "s hy trie en y is an un- 
justifiable expansion of Federal intervention into a commercial 
field to provide subsidized power for a select few at the expense of 

FEIEN ete EF 
0 expen: purpose by — 
neville Power Administrations cannot be justified because private 
utilities are willing and able to provide needed services, using 
private Instead of tax dollars. 

Approximately 6,000 privately owned cars are shipped abroad each 
month—all on Government vessels—at a cost to the taxpayers of 
$27,000,000 annually, On occasions, entire ships have been de- 
voted to this movement, 


1958 savings 
estimate 


$7, 400, 000 


75, 000, 000 


6, 300, 000 


50, 000, 000 
146, 910, 000 


8, 500, 000 


29, 914, 000 


7, 300, 000 


9, 620, 000 


6, 000, 000 


24, 500, 000 


54, 110, 000 


30, 000, 000 


14, 006, 000 


27, 000, 000 


Committee jurisdiction 


Honso and Senate Armed 
Services. 

House and Senate Armed 
Services or Government 
Operations. 


House and Sonate Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


Do. 


House and Senate Bank- 
ing. 


House and Senate Bank- 
ing or Appropriations, 


House and Senate Agri- 
culture. 


Do. 


Do. 
House and Senate Bank- 
ing. 


House Veterans’ Affairs; 
Senate Finance, 


House and Senate Armed 
Services or Government 
Operations, 


Mouse and Senate Armed 
Ser vicos or Appropria- 
tions. 


House and Sonate Post 
Ollice and Oivil Service; 
House Veterans’ A fairs; 
Senate Finance, 


House and Senate Public 
Works or Appropria- 
tons. 


House and Senate Public 
Works. 


baw ae S abe) 
Yorks or ppropr. 
tons, 


House and Senate Armed 
Services or Appropria- 
tons, 
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Report and recommendation 


Transportation, No. 13 (o): to require maximum utilization 
of comme: carriers and to restrict MATS activities to 
military necessitios. © 


Federal medical services, Nos. 7, 8, 9; to require tighter ad- 
ministration of medical-care program for veterans with 
nion-service-connected ailments, and to require verification 
of statements of inability to pay. 

Foderul medical services, No. 5; to rescind authorizations 
and appropriations for general hospital construction, ex- 
cept those already under construction or contract. 

Federal medical servicos, No, 15; to terminate Government- 
finanood hospital and clinical service to American merchant 
seamen, 


Real property management, Nos. 7, 8; to require that the 
Goneral Services Administration consolidate Government 
Office space’ in large urban centers and promote relocation 
from high-cost arcas. 

Real property management, No. 9 (d); to give Director of 
Office of Defense Mobilization authority to establish 
Policies governing retention and disposition of industrial 


Despite policies stressing maximum reliance on commercial carriers, 
then carriers handled only 14.6 percent of the total military ai 


nt of military cargo and mail. Th 
e subsidies paid to international carriers. 
tient load is veterans with non- 


passengers and only 2.7 
substantially Increased 

More than half of VA hospital 
service-connected ailments. No veteran who really cannot afford 
hospital care should seriously object to having his “inability to 
pe: ’ statement verified. 

There already are more VA “general” hospitals than are needed. 
Provision of additional beds to insure care for larger number of 
veterans with non-service-connected ailments cannot be justified. 

This cure amounts to a subsidy to employees of one industry and not 
to its airline and railcompetitors. Care was justified in early days, 
but seamen are highly paid now and many health insurance plans 
uro open to them. 

Economica! and efficient management practices, pas giving GBA 
appropriations for all Government-owned or buildings, 
could cut in half 10-percent vacancy rute. 


Task force said 100 of 288 plants in National Industrial Reserve can 
and should be disposed of without harm to national socurity. 
Some are obsolete or in poor condition; some compete unfairly 


1958 savings | Committee jurisdiction 


Proporties for mobilization purposes, 


Total; 1058 savings estimata „„ „„ 


with privately owned facilities. Their retention creates costly 


maintenance problem. 


estimate 

$10, 000, 000 | House and Senate Intor- 
state Commerce or Ap- 
propriations, 

100,000, 000 | House Veterans’ Affairs; 
Senate Finance; House 
and Senate Appropris- 

ons. 

31,000,000 | House and Senate Appro- 
Priations. 

13, 948, 448 | House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce; Senate 
3 and Public Wel- 
are. 

3, 500, 000 | House and Senate Govern- 
ment Oporutlons. 

30, 000, 000 | House and Senate Armed 
Services. 

1, 145, O14, 448 


Iran in the Middle East Adds TVA Con- 
cept to Plan for Economic Develop- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
article appearing in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, there appears an account of the 
plans by the Iranian Government in.the 
Middle East to build a system of storage 
dams and power developments in that 
area, modeled along the concept of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The idea 
of the TVA has captured the imagination 
of people all over the world as it has be- 
come a symbol of progress and hope. 
Projects patterned after TVA have been 
built in several countries and planned in 
others. 

The article concerning the plan of the 
Iranian Government is written by Mr. 
Gordon R. Clapp, former Chairman of 
the TVA Board, who is now a member of 
the firm providing planning and advice 
to foreign countries in resource develop- 
ment work. 

The article follows: 

Iran Apps TVA Concept TO Economic PLan— 
SYSTEM or STORACE Dams on Five RIVERS 
Key To New PROGRAM or HOPE IN THE MID- 
DLE East 

(By Gordon R. Clapp) 

(Editor's note—Gordon R. Clapp, former 
Chairman of the TVA Board, is a member of 
a firm which provides planning and admin- 
istrative services to foreign countries in re- 
source development work. This is a conden- 
sation of an article he wrote for the Middle 
East Journal telling of the TVA idea in Iran.) 

A new approach to the challenging prob- 
lems of economic development is taking 
shape in the Khuzestan region of southwest- 
ern Iran, where five rivers flow in the broad 
plain north of the Persian Gulf and the vast 
ollfields feed the gigantic refinery 

For this region, Iran has asked a new kind 
of American company to take responsibility 


for a program of unified develpoment of 
water and land resources. 


National planning is not new in Iran. Her 


government is now embarked on the second 
7-year plan, calling for a long lst of proj- 
ects—new highways, dams, irrigation facili- 
ties; airports, schools, hospitals, and indus- 
tries. But building a program of economic 
development on the interrelated natural re- 
sources of one of its great regions is a new 
approach in Iran. Indeed, it had not been 
done anywhere until the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was launched in the 1930's to try 
the idea in a sorely depressed area of the 
southeastern United States. 

It does not seem strange to anyone famil- 
iar with the worldwide interest in TVA that 
Iran should covet the TVA concept for the 
region of her greatest river valleys. The suc- 
cess of TVA has brought a steady stream 
of visitors to the Tennessee Valley—techni- 
cians, officials, and heads of state—to see and 
study the approach and the methods used. 
In many lands, the TVA has become a sym- 
bol of progress and hope. In recent years, 
projects patterned after the TVA experience 
have been bullt in some countries, and plan- 
ned in others. Until 1956, however, the con- 
cepts on which the TVA was established had 
gained no firm footing in the Middle East. 


AGREEMENT SIGNED 


Then in March of that year, the Iranian 
Government took up the TVA idea as part 
of its vigorous effort to raise the standard 
of living of its people through full utiliza- 
tion of the nation’s resources. Iran signed 
an agreement with Development and Re- 
sources Corp., of New York, which was 
formed in 1955 by David E. Lilienthal (former 
chairman of TVA) and this writer, together 
with the investment banking housé of Lazard 
Freres & Co. of New York. Under this agree- 
ment our company will plan and help carry 
out a long-range program of agricultural 
and industrial delevopment of the Khuze- 
stan region, along TVA lines. 

The heart of the program, as tentatively 
conceived, will be a system of storage dams 
on the five rivers of the region, to permit 
irrigation of vast lands in the Khuzestan 
Plain. Special treatment of drainage and 
salinity problems will have to be devised. 
The dams will also control floods and make 
possible the generation of electricity on a 
large scale for industrial, commercial, and 
residential use. Mineral resources, too, are 
to be developed, including large quantities 
of natural gas. 

For Iran, as for any nation, the ultimate 
importance of such an undertaking can de- 


pend a great deal on the kind of planning 
and foresight that go into it. 

In any land, it is important that the river 
be viewed as a whole, and that each project 
be conceived as part of one system. And in 
a land where water is the key to life itself, 
such foresight is imperative. In this way, 
Iran ultimately will achieve the best use of 
her rivers for irrigation, flood control, navi- 
gation, power, and other primary purposes, 
as dictated by the needs of present and fu- 
ture populations. 

These principles were tested and proven 
successful in the Tennessee Valley; that Iran 
recognized the need for a careful approach 
to the development of the valleys of the 
Khuzestan region was clear a year ago when 
we were invited to see the area. 

Development and Resources Corp. is a 
wholly private American enterprise. As 
such, it has no ties with the United States 
Government; it will therefore, make its own 
way and its own policies. On the side of 
public responsibility, there is the fact that 
Development and Resources Corp.'s chief 
Officers and most of their associates have 
spent much of their careers in public service, 
principally with TVA. 

FULL DEVELOPMENT 


More important in this regard, much of 
the company’s aims in Iran will be achieved 
through publicly controlled organizations. 
The object is development itseli—dams, irri- 
gation canals, factories—a dynamic, inte- 
grated economic growth. The Khuzestan 
region will be developed to the full, for the 
good of its people and the rest of the nation, 
in accord with plants, policies, and deci- 
sions made by Iranians. 

This program can benefit the Khuzestan 
region—and all Iran—as directly as the TVA 
has benefited the region and nation it serves, 


by helping build prosperous farmlands and 


attracting new industry to the cities and 
towns. 

One indirect benefit from such a program 
concerns the relationship between a people 
and a government. In the Tennessee Valley, 
before the days of TVA, the Federal Govern- 
ment was remote and generally identified 
with such unpleasant matters as tax collec- 
tions. The TVA was held with suspicion 
at first, but when the people of the valley 
began to realize that the TVA was not there 
to tell them what to do or impose its will 
upon them, hostility gave way to a search for 
partnership on both sides. 

State governments, local agencies, private 
groups, and thousands of citizens voluntar- 
ily joined with the TVA to make the valley 
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a land of opportunity—on the farm, in new 
factories, and in revitalized State and local 
governments able to serve their people. 

In many nations of the Middle East, as in 
so much of the world, this sense of a bond 
between the people and the Government is 
a recent and evolving phenomenon of great 
significance. 

The interest other nations may take in 
watching the development of the Khuzestan 
region may arise in part from the feeling that 
the new approach in Iran could have a sig- 
nificant bearing on a complex problem which 
is central in international relationships: 
How the industrialized Western countries 
can make their experience available to the 
newly awakened countries of the East, on a 
basis which is both acceptable and workable. 

The program in the Khuzestan region may 
suggest some way in which this problem can 
be met. Its potential importance in this 
larger context could far outweigh its imme- 
diate aim of helping the Iranians. 


Commonwealth Status Preferable for 
Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a group of 
California businessmen, according to the 
Minister of Natural Resources for the 
Provincial Government of Saskatchewan 
in Canada, are to invest $40 million in 
a pulpwood project. These Americans 
have an option on 12,000 square miles of 
timberland, and a 300-ton-a-day wood- 
pulp mill will be constructed soon with 
a further arrangement for doubling the 
timber rights and capacity of the mill 
for production of both pulp and news- 
print. 

Why are these American investors go- 
ing to Canada as against Alaska, where 
vast timber resources exist which are 


available with ample water for such a 


new development? 

The answer, I venture to say, lies in a 
carefully conducted study which shows 
the relative present costs and future pro- 
jected conditions in both locations. Ven- 
ture money goes to the area of greatest 
opportunity for profit. 

Why would the Province of Saskatch- 
ewan and Canada offer greater returns 
on an investment than the Territory of 
Alaska? 

The answer, of course, is in labor and 
living costs, transportation expense, and 
taxes.. Alaska cannot compete with 
other areas of North America, and what 
is more, statehood will increase this cost 
of doing business and retard develop- 
ment for decades to come. 

If certain political leaders in Alaska 
would sacrifice their personal ambitions 
to represent a new State of Alaska in 
Congress, this situation, it seems to me, 
could be changed. In other words, if 
Alaska would ask for commonwealth 
status and forego for a time the right of 
having voting representatives in Con- 
gress, she might be given complete self- 
government in all other respects and, 
in addition, exemption from Federal in- 
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come taxes. This exemption for cor- 
porations would offset the high cost of 
operating industry in the northland, and 
Alaska’s rich resources of timber and 
minerals would induce investors to put 


their millions into Alaska rather than 


locations such as I mentioned in Canada. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government could continue with a pro- 
gram of roads and highways in Alaska, 
and likewise in the costly work of con- 
servation of her fisheries which a limited 
treasury such as the new State would 
possess could not allow. 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it seems to me, should study 
the full facts before we turn over Alaska’s 
resources to the possible selfish control 
of certain politically inspired factions 
which exist in the Territory of Alaska, 
and which may seek to discriminate 
against nonresidents in order to benefit 
themselves. Let us not forget that the 
fish, timber, water, and minerals of the 
Territory belong to all the people of these 


United States—not just those who live 


there. 


Should Reduced Nonessential Federal 
Spending Begin in Our Own Congres- 
sional Districts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


3 Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Ioffered an amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill to cut out a new Federal program 
of making outright grants to local com- 
munities to help the local people pay for 
their sewage disposal systems. The 
amendment would have saved $50 million 
during the next fiscal year, and if con- 
tinued would eventually save the taxpay- 
ers $450 million. 

The amendment, initially approved by 
a teller vote of 162-to-140, was defeated 
on a record vote by a substantial major- 
ity. That was the considered action of 
the House, to which those of us who fa- 
vored the amendment respectfully bow. 
Members entertain honest disagreements 
as to what spending is essential and what 
is nonessential. } 

This amendment has been referred to 
in the press as an example of legislative 
actions that stem from the people them- 
selves who become aroused when Federal 
funds are about to be cut off from local 
communities. i 

The Washington Star commented: 

Already more than 900 applications by 
cities and counties had been approved, at 
least 1 in each of the 435 congressional dis- 
tricts. 

The news that money for these projects 
had been denied brought overnight a wave 


of protests from local organizations and of- 
ficials in dozens of districts. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include a letter from a Texas 
citizen who believes that bold action is 
necessary by the Congress if we are to 
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achieve substantial reductions in nones- 
sential spending. The letter follows: 
Darwas, Tex., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. O. C. FISHER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CLARK: This morning the Dallas 
News carried an account of your initial suc- 
cess In the House in an economy move, elim- 
inating at least for the time being Federal 
handouts to States and cities for sewage 
disposal plants. ; 

I would simply like to express my admi- 
ration for your action. Iam sure that there 
are some cities in your district which could 
use some of this Federal money; but pur- 
suing the philosophy for which you are 
rather widely known, you demonstrate that 
if we are to achieve economy, all of us have 
to start at home. I have always had less 
than no patience at all with the citizen who 
screams for economy and bemoans high 
taxes and simultaneously seeks Federal 
money for his own particular pet project. 
You are going at it in the right way. 

Although I know you are motivated solely 
by your conscientious convictions, permit 
me to express the opinion that your move 
is the best there is in the way of practical 
politics. Contrary to a great deal of popu- 
lar opinion, the Congressman who will op- 
pose wasteful or unnecessary Federal expend- 
itures in his own district adds far more 
to his political strength than he loses, In 
such a stand, he will inevitably antagonize 
a selfishly interested minority; but the great 
majority usually admires his courage, regards 
him as of increased stature, and forgets the 
details and votes for him at the next elec- 
tion. The average voter has come to regard 
him as a man of strength and character 
without reference to any particular local 
interests. 

The most recent illustration of the fore- 
going that comes to my mind is Bruce Alger's 
last race here in Dallas County. Inciden- 
tally, I am firmly of Democratic persuasion, 
and supported Bruce’s opponent in that elec- 
tion. Contrary to what a few of us thought 
Was sound politics, the Democratic candi- 
date (no doubt with the hearty approval 
of a majority of his advisers) tried to cap- 
italize on some of Bruce's voting in the 
interest of economy, even at the expense of 
1 or 2 Dallas projects, and tried to drive 
home the point that Bruce has gotten noth- 
ing for his district. The results speak 
for themselves. Dallas County actually is 
still strongly Democratic in formal party 
alinement—a point clearly enough proved 
in the election last Tuesday. Bruce never- 
theless won his race last summer by what 
was for this county a heavy majority. I 
am sure that he was a part of your support 
mentionel in the attached news clip. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
Tom Succ. 


Report of a Postmaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
Postmaster Floyd W. English, Corning, 
N. Y., which was recently sent to me as 
well as Senators Ives and JAVITS. 
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Lately, there has been considerable 
discussion about appropriations for the 
Post Office Department. Aside from the 
current matter, the problems of the De- 
Partment and the individual post offices 
are matters of almost daily concern of 
every Member of Congress. Postmaster 
English's letter was of such great inter- 
est to me that I thought it should be 
made available to all the Members of 
Congress, especially those of us who 
Sometimes forget that the Post Office 
Department has made considerable 
Strides in the past 4 years: 

Post OFFICE, 
Corning, N. ¥., April 4, 1957. 
To: Senator Ives, Senator Javirs, and Con- 
gressman COLE: 

The morning papers carried a list of serv- 
ices that the post office would have to cut 
unless requested funds are appropriated so 
the subject was discussed at my table at 
Rotary Club today. 

Eight people are at each table so there were 
seven besides myself. Five took the attitude 
that the discussion of the budget matter is 
Politics, eventually some figure will be agreed 
upon, and the statements, speeches, and 
threats are not worth reading. The other 
two felt the Post Office Department was wast- 
ing money just the same as all departments 
of Government. 

My opinion is that the Republican Party 
can be very proud of the Post Office Depart- 
Ment and should capitalize on its accom- 
Pplishments. 

In 1953, Mrs. English and I attended the 
Postmasters convention in San Francisco 
where out of 2,400 there were less than 50 
Republicans. It was the first time in 21 years 
that there had been any Republican post- 

to attend a convention and as Post- 
master Keller, of Niagara Falls, stated we were 
treated as if we had no right to be there. We 
traveled on a special train from Chicago 
which accommodated 300 and we were not 
made to feel welcome. We decided to be 
friendly we both worked hard and the fol- 
lowing Christmas received 63 cards. 

To illustrate the difference I want to tell 
what occured last October at the New York 
convention. At the conclusion of an ad- 
dress by Postmaster General Summerfield, 
the Secretary of the National Association of 
Postmasters, Postmaster Puskar, announced 
that so much had been accomplished that 
he would vote to keep the Republican 
administration. 

In this, the Corning, N. Y., post office, we 
have the same number of employees as in 
1948. The volume in 1948, $160,880.11; 
1956, $275,660.65. Most of this has been 
accomplished by more efficient policies 
which include the regional plan and elimi- 
nation of much redtape by the Department. 

I would like to suggest: 

1. Eliminate many post offices. The De- 
partment has agreed to a policy that no 
post office will be closed unless the post- 
master’s position becomes vacant and there- 
fore I have offered to resign when the post 
office at Painted Post is made a station. 

2. Eliminate postal savings—with insured 
bank deposits this is not needed. 

3. Eliminate money orders except for 
c. o. d. merchandize. Banks offer conven- 
ient checking accounts at a lower rate. 

4, Eliminete the rule that advertising 
matter should have a street number. This 
requires many clerk hours for sorting. 

5. Decide whether the post office is to be a 
fervice organization or seli-supporting. If 
it is to be self-supporting, then increase 
rates. 

I do not mean to be critical but the Post 
Office Department deserves great credit, 
This administration inherited an ineficient 
organization with obsolete equipment—they 
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have developed new methods and machines, 
delivered increased volume of mail, paid & 
large salary increase and with less deficit 
than the former administration, I hope you 
can find a way to give credit to a Depart- 
ment that is doing a good job. 
Sincerely yours, 
FLoyp W, ENGLISH. 


“Soapy” Williams Scores Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting the following article from the 
Washington Star of April 3, written by 
the well-known political analyst, Doris 
Fleeson. In the following story, the 
writer informs her readers of what we 
in Michigan have known for a long time, 
namely, “Soapy” Williams, the greatest 
vote getter on the American scene, is 
real Presidential timber. As you know, 
the Democrats in Michigan made a clean 
sweep of all contested offices in the April 
1 elections, thanks to the campaigning 
abilities of our forceful young Governor, 
G. Mennen Williams: 


“Soarxy” WILLIAMS Scores AGAIN— YOUNG 
DEMOCRAT GOVERNOR LEADS PARTY TO AN- 
OTHER MICHIGAN ELECTION VICTORY 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


Gov. G. Mennen (Soapy) Williams, & lib- 
eral young Democrat, this week displayed 
a remarkably impressive pair of coattails in 
thë typical pivotal State of Michigan. 

In an off-year election marked by voter 
apathy and with an unremarkable slate of 
candidates, Democrats swept the boards 
clean. Wiliams, elected last fall to his fifth 
term as Governor, was not on the ticket, but 
in a hard-hitting, statewide campaign laid 
his own prestige on the block for it. 

Even his opponents are now saying “It 
was ‘Soapy’ who did it.” The net to him 
is increased national stature, which will 
force Democrats to reassess his 1960 possibil- 
ities, plus undisputed command of his State. 

The Williams rise is accompanied by a 
comparable collapse of the Republican State 
organization. Michigan observers are talk- 
ing about the wreckage of the GOP and sug- 
gest that Republican Senator CHARLES E. 
Potter will need a miracle to win reelection 
next year. 


The general expectation is that Williams 
will not oppose Porrer but will run for his 
6th term and win. Such a yictory would 
make him easily the senior in point of 
service among the 48 State governors. 

Of that 48, 29 are Democrats. They will 
head their delegations to the national con- 
vention and carry great weight in the selec- 
tion of the national ticket. 

The probable opposition to Porr is Lt. 
Gov. Philip Hart. Like Porrer, Hart was 
badiy wounded in World War II combat; un- 
like many Democrats, he has good connec- 
tions with the business community of De- 
troit. 

Wiliams has from the start had the con- 
stant support of labor in populous Wayne 
County, which includes Detroit. His ability 
to win reelection shows, however, that he has 
wide public acceptance beyond labor. He 
has also built an elfective State organization 
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under a talented State chairman, Neil 
Stabler. 

Stabler’s work in Michigan attracted the 
attention of the national committee, which 
made him head of a committee on organi- 
zation to teach his fellow-Democrats how it's 
done. The Stabler committee report is now 
in the hands of National Chairman Paul 
Butler, who has said he would promote its 
general acceptance. 

The story of the Michigan Republicans 
seems to be chiefly one of factional strife 
and uninteresting candidates. However, 
their ticket which Just met defeat was said 
to be as good as that of the Democrats who 
won. 

Blame is attached to Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield by some observers who 
charge him with trying to run the State from 
Washington, a maneuver which rarely suc- 
ceeds in politics. Also, as the factional 
GOP quarrels multiplied, the big contribu- 
tions disappeared, which is normal in the 
political picture. 


Remove the Reckless Mr. Dulles 


‘ EXTENSION.OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that everyone concerned with the for- 
mulation and execution of United States 
foreign policy will be interested in the 
following editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal of April 4, 1957: 


DULLES SHOULD BE REPLACED 


The new biography of John Foster Dulles ` 
is certainly not meant to label the recent 
unpleasantness in the Middle East as Mr, 
Dulles’ war. 

Anything but. Written by a Dulles syco- 
phant in Henry Luce’s Time-Life stable, it 
is dedicated to the proposition that Dulles 
can do no wrong. The foreword, in which 
Thomas E. Dewey describes the Secretary of 
State as “no ordinary mortal,” is symbolic. 

And yet, when John Robinson Beal's book 
is analyzed, this seems evident: That while 
it was Israel, England, and France that in- 
vaded Egypt last October, it was Dulles who 
set the stage. 

It has been a general assumption that last 
July's withdrawal of the Aswan Dam financ- 
ing offer to Egypt was honestly based on 
hard economic facts and that Dulles’ 
brusque announcement was more or less 
accidental. Not so, according to Beal's 
book, written after interviews with Dulles, 
The rejection was deliberately rude. Dulles 
wanted to call Russia’s economic bluff (the 
Reds had also talked of building the Aswan 
Dam) and he wanted to show neutral na- 
tions that there was a limit to American 
tolerance. 

Writes Beal: “Nasser combined the right 
timing, the right geography, and the right 
order of magnitude for a truly major gambit 
in the cold war. As a calculated risk the 
decision was on a grand scale, comparable 
in the sphere of diplomacy to the calculated 
risk of war taken in Korea and Formosa. It 
risked opening a key Middle East coun- 
try * to Communist economic and 
political penetration. It risked 3 
other Arab nations .“ 

What the “calculated risk” wisi pre- 
cipitated is now history, Nasser immediately 
seized the Suez Canal. (He told visiting 
American editors in Cairo last week that 
his action resulted directly from Dulles’ 
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“insult to Egypt, as an act to undermine 
Egypt.") Frantic attempts to reach a canal 
settlement fatled—British and French 
sources have said because of Dulles’ refusal 
to be firm with Nasser. 

Then came the Israell-British-French at- 
tack on Egypt and its death and destruction. 
The western alliance was disrupted, the 
British commonwealth periled and Russia 
threatened nuclear and missile war. The 
Suez was blocked, the oil flow halted, and 
Western Europe went on rationing. The 
United Nations was plunged into major 
crisis. The United States felt forced to es- 
sume, singlehandedly, the tremendous com- 
mitment of the Eisenhower doctrine to de- 
fend the entire Middle East against Russia 
and communism. 

Not one country, but three—Egypt, Syria, 
and Jordan—were opened, and apparently 
remain open, to “Communist economic and 
political penetration.” 

Beal credits Dulles with ending the war 
against Egypt by “ ‘waging peace’ with gen- 
uine skill." Many knowing observers be- 
lieve that the United Nations, Canadian 
diplomats, Russian threats are equally re- 
sponsible. Be this as it may, if the Dulles 
quotations in Beal’s book are correct—and 
denials do not sound couvincing Dulles was 
only putting out a dre for which he laid 
` the wood. ; 

The vitally important thing about the Boal 
book, however, is that it once more proves 
that the destinies of tie American people. 
internationally, are in the hands of a self- 
satisfied, self-righteous, boastful, and reck- 
leas diplomatic schemer—a would-be Ma- 
chiavelli who gambles against war with na- 
tions and people as his dice. 

This irresponsible and dangerous man 
must be retired from his post of power. 
Otherwise his next calculated risk or pur- 
poseful march to the brink of war may end 
in disaster. 


The Proliferating Public Payroll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I present and 
commend for careful consideration by 
all Members of this House the following 
discussions entitled “The Proliferating 
Public Payroll,” and “Lord Beveridge’s 
Second Thoughts,” which appeared in 
the April 1957 monthly letter published 
by the First National City Bank of New 
York: : 

THE PROLIFERATING PUBLIC PAYROLL 


A year or two ago the London Economist 
invented a “scientific” formula for figuring 
out future additions to government payrolls. 
The mathematical rule, capriciously labeled 
“Parkinson's Law.“ was based on two prem- 
ises: Officials want to multiply subordinates; 
and these subordinates make work for each 
other. 


The law purports to show that the number 
of government employees bears no relation- 
ship to the amount of work to be done; re- 
gardless of the workload, it automatically 
increases at an annual rate of 5.6 percent. 
In support of its law, the Economist noted 
that between 1914 and 1928 the British Navy 
reduced the number of its ships by two- 
thirds and its sailors by one-third. In the 
same period, however, the administrative 
staff increased by more than 78 percent. 


- local government bodies. 
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A recent study by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, while not at all con- 
cerned with Parkinson's law.“ presents some 
interesting information on the growth of 
public payrolls in Great Britain and this 
country. Looking back over a 60-year span, 
the National Bureau finds that government 
in both countries “has been growing faster 
than any other major segment of the econ- 
omy.” The employment figures include 
members of the armed forces as well as civil- 
ian workers at the national and local level. 

Between 1891 and 1950, the working popu- 
lation of Britain increased about 57 percent 
while Government employment, not includ- 
ing nationalized industries, went up 450 to 
500 percent. Similarly, in the United States 
between 1900 and 1950 the total labor force 
rose about 125 percent while Government 
employment jumped almost 500 percent. 

In 1891, government in Britain employed 
only 1 person out of 25 in the labor force. 
By 1950, 1 British worker in 7 was on a Gov- 
ernment payroll; if nationalized industries 
are included the ratio increases to 1 out of 4. 

In this country in 1900, 1 worker out of 25 
was employed by Federal, State, or local 
governments. Fifty years later the ratio was 
up to 1 out of 8. 


THE PATTERN OF GROWTH 


The National Bureau found a number of 
similarities in government employment in 
the two countries. For instance, in 1950 
total government employment in both Brit- 
ain and the United States was fairly evenly 
divided between the Central Government and 
There was also an 
almost identical Increase (414 times between 
1900 and 1950) in nondefense government 
employees—those not in the military services 
or working for the military in a civilian 
capacity. In the United States, nondefense 
workers numbered 1.1 million in 1900 and 
5.2 million in 1950; in Britain the increase 
was from 500,000 to 2.1 million. 

Moreover, of this increase in nondefense 
employees, national governments accounted 
for a growing share, most particularly after 
the 1930's. Commented the National Bu- 
reau: 

“The Central Government's economic ac- 
tivities as regulator or producer were greatly 
expanded and its participation in social wel- 
fare activities augmented. In part this 
represented the establishment of new func- 
tions or the enlargement of old Central Gov- 
ernment activities. In part it represented 
the assumption by the central government of 
functions previously handled by the local 
authorities.” 


Since 1950, there have been some impor- 
tant developments in central government 
employment. In Britain, the Conservatives 
regained power in 1951 and promptly began 
to abandon or relax the myriad economic 
controls imposed by the Labor Government. 
Between April 1950 and April 1955, man- 
power engaged in economic regulatory activi- 
tles was reduced by some $7,000—a cut of 
about 45 percent, Although Britain's cen- 
tral government increased overall employ- 
ment by 128,000 (7.2 percent) between 1950 
and 1955, the increase was due solely to 
defense personnel; nondefense workers de- 
clined. 

In this country, the Government's Armed 
Forces more than doubled between mid-1950 
and mid-1955 while Federal civilian em- 
ployment went up about 22 percent. In its 
early years the Eisenhower administration 
was successful in trimming the size of the 
civilian payroll—and taxes. From 2,555,930 
on Executive branch payrolls at the end of 
January 1953 the number was steadily cut 
until by September 1954 it was down to 
2,329,181—a reduction of 226,749. Since then, 
however, the total has been rising. At the 
end of January it stood at 2,375,000, an in- 
crease of nearly 46,000 over the low point 
achieved by the administration. And the 
United States Budget Bureau estimates 
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civilian employment will increase another 
73,000 by June 30, 1958. 


THE YEAR 2069 


The enlarged public payroll is one indi- 
cator of the big expansion that has taken 
place not only in the population of the 
country but also in the role of government— 
especially central government. 

A Parkinson's law.“ as it might be applied 
to this country, affords opportunity for some 
interesting calculations. During the past 25 
years, the civilian labor force has grown at 
the rate of 1.2 percent a year compounded, 
while total Government civilian employment 
has expanded at the rate of 3.2 percent com- 
pounded. If these trends are projected into 
the future, one finds that in the year 2069 
we will all be working for the Government. 


LORD BEVERIDGE’S SECOND THOUGHTS 


In 1945, Sir William Beveridge proposed 
that the government assume responsibility 
for seeing to it that jobs would always be 
abundant. In his book, Full Employment in 
a Free Society, he described full employment 
as always having more vacant jobs than un- 
employed workers and suggested: “The labor 
market should always be a seller's market 
rather than a buyer's market. * * * Jobs, 
rather than men, should wait.” 

The British Government has pursued his 
idea. Sir William has had the opportunity, 
out of 10 years’ personal experience and ob- 
servation, to check the practical workings of 
the theory. In his second thoughts there is 
a fine lesson for Americans who advocate in- 
flating the currency to maintain more jobs 
than men to fill them, 

The cardinal principle of Sir William's 
plan was that whenever the total of public 
and private spending fell below the level nec- 
essary to maintain a shortage of labor the 
Government should step in and make up 
the difference. To insure adequate total 
outlay he called for the Government to ex- 
pand the scope of its activities, increase its 
spending, adhere to a cheap money policy, 
and avoid rigidly orthodox finance because 
it involves an impracticable route to full 
employment. 

Lord Beveridge (he was elevated to the 
peerage in 1946) put forth his full employ- 
ment plan for two reasons. He wanted to 
keep employment high so the famous Bev- 
eridge plan for cradle-to-the-grave social se- 
curity would not overburden the Treasury. 
And, thinking back to the great depression, 
he wanted to relieve people ot worries about 
finding jobs. 

THE BASIC PROBLEM 


However idealistic in conception, the basic 
difficulty with any such full employment 
plan is the inflation to which it gives rise. 
If governments spend enough, and if they 
fuel a boom with the high octane of easy 
money and credit, they can achieve condi- 
tions of full employment and labor shortage. 
But the worker, being human, will in these 
circumstances raise his wage demands. And 
the employer, to retain his working staff and 
avoid strikes, will pay more and raise the 
prices he charges the customer to make up 
the difference. Since one does not have to 
work hard to keep a job, the economy loses 
efficiency. Since savings are discouraged, 
funds to finance industrial progress grow 
scarce. 

Great Britain has enjoyed—or suffered— 
labor shortage practically continuously dur- 
ing and since World War II. Official sta- 
tistics show that job vacancies have far out- 
numbered the registered unemployed. But 
Lord Beveridge is witness to the fact that 
full employment provides no utopia. It has 
produced some opposite effects: insecurity 
for millions of people who must live on pen- 
sions or other fixed incomes or on accumu- 
lated savings. Even workers whose daily 
wages have kept up with the cost of living 
have suffered from the dwindling value of 
the pound. Escalator clauses do not protect 
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the value of funds in savings accounts, life 
insurance, or retirement plans. 


PLANS GONE HAYWIRE 


In a speech in London last October 20, 
Lord Beveridge noted: 

“Most of my working life was spent in 
University service. When I left that service 
to become a politician in 1945, I was able 
to take with me for superannuation enough 
thousand pounds to feel fairly happy for my 
Tuture, Now ench of those pounds is worth 
about 6s. 8d. Like many other healthy peo- 
ple in the seventies I am in danger of 
living longer than I can afford to live. 
Our plans for useful old age are all going 
haywire. 

“The underlying reason for that is the 
claim of each industry to fix its own money 
Wages by sovereign action. Under full em- 
ployment that is leading to destruction of 
the value of money, and is spreading wide- 
spread poverty among all who are trying 
to live on savings or fixed pensions.” 

Lord Beveridge sought prosperity on & road 
Paved with elaborate government plans and 
unbalanced budgets. He purposely avoided 
the path that over the years has proved 
the surest course to real economic progress. 
That path is one in which governments op- 
erate under the discipline of sound finance 
and provide the environment that encour- 
ages private enterprise and investment to 
go forward to the benefit of the national 
Product and the national strength. 


Partnership Benefits All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday} April 5, 1957 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith portions of an editorial from 
the San Jose News favoring the pro- 
Posed partnership agreement between 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the 
Bureau of Reclamation for development 
of the Trinity River: 
[From the San Jose (Calif.) News of March 


13, 1957] 
PARTNERSHIP BENEFITS ALL 
> - = . . 


Investigation and analysis is tipping the 
acale of public benefit in favor of Seaton's 
governmental-public utility merger. 

Basis of the argument is on the question 
of whether the Government should tie it- 
self to a business partnership with private 
utility, or whether it should act indepen- 
dently in the major job of developing north- 
ern California water resources to the bene- 
ft of the State as a whole. 

P. G. & E's plan of partnership ties in 
neatly with the attainment of this objec- 
tive—and to the financial benefit of the 
taxpayer. 

The private utility offers initially to build 
and pay for the project’s powerplants and 
related transmission facilities for the pur- 
Pose of obtaining use of the falling water in 
development of hydroelectric power. 

In addition, it proposes a schedule of pay- 
ments to the Government for the falling 
water amounting to an estimated $4,600,000 
each year. 

Savings are to be realized in construc- 
tion costs. It is estimated $56,700,000 would 
be paid out by the utility in capital outlay 
for the $225 million Trinity Dam. 

Taxwise, the Government would receive 
$83 million more in taxes over the 50-year 
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repayment period, the State $7,310,000 and 
local districts $53,345,000. 

And all this without loss of any apprecia- 
ble amount of water, the prime objective of 
the Trinity project and related water con- 
servation planning in northern California. 

* * * objections to penalty payments to 
P. G. & E. during the heavy irrigation pe- 
riods when water would have to be drawn 
from storage faster than it could be used 
in power development; the increased power 
rates to preferred customers and the Federal- 
utility link diminish quickly when held up 
to the benefits of the proposed combination 
development. 

Secretary Seaton and the P. G. & E. have 
worked out an ideal partnership for Trinity 
water. It should be implemented with full 
support of our legislators’ in the interests 
of the public's need for water and power. 


How Long Can Nasser Last? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our State 
Department supported first Farouk, 
then Naguib, and now Nasser. It will be 
interesting to see just how long Mr. 
Nasser can ride the crest of a new wave 
of Arab popularity, artificially created 
by Mr. Dulles. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing article, written by Eliezer Whart- 
man, which appeared in the March 1957 
issue of the American Zionist: 

How Lonc Can He Last?—Ecypr's PLIGHT; 
SANDS ARE RUNNING OUT FoR NASSER 
(By Eliezer Whartman) 

At first blush Gamal Abdel Nasser may 
have appeared to be riding high following 
his comeback after the Suez debacle, but 
economists are almost unanimous in their 
verdict that, despite his hollow victory, the 
sands of time are running out for the dic- 


. tator. The economic facts of life are against 


him, The real question today is not how 
Nasser can be stopped, but rather how long 
can he go on? 

Egypt has always been a poor country. 
One noted sociologist called it a land of 
“unrelieved horror.” The average annual 
per capita income is less than $100 (con- 
trusted to $1,870 in the United States). Of 
Egypt's 4 million adults engaged in agricul- 
ture, 14% million are completely landless, 
and another 2 million own less than 1 acre 
each, which is approximately half the num- 
ber needed for subsistance. Only 3 percent 
of the land is cultivated. Six percent of the 
people own 60 percent af the arable land. 

Nasser's much-touted land reforms have 
done almost nothing to rectify a situation 
which leaves most of the agricultural popu- 
lace permanently hovering on the brink of 
starvation: Only about 4 percent of the land 
has been redistributed; and, even if the re- 
distribution program were to be fully imple- 
mented, only 8 percent of the land would be 
affected. U. N. economic reports for 1956 
show a decrease in yield per acre from previ- 
ous years, When this is contrasted with the 
phenomenal increase in birth, the results are 
potentially explosive. Egypt's population is 
Swelling at the rate of half a million people, 
or 2 percent per year. Her national income 
before Suez—was rising only at the rate of 1 
percent, and now even that low increase has 
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fallen to less than 40 percent of its ofi- 
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dropped. It has been estimated that Egypt 
needs a minimum of at least $56 million each 
year in new capital simply to take care of her 
annual increase in population. Even if the 
Aswan Dam project, now shelved, were to be 
put into operation, and thus bring into pro- 
duction another 2 million acres, by 1970 her 
population per square kilometer would have 
shot up from 752 persons to 883. When one 
considers the precarious state of health of 
Egyptian citizenry today, one is appalled to 
consider what the prospects will be in an- 
other decade. 

The only solution for such a potentially 
explosive situation is for a government to 
take a number of drastic measures: First, it 
must encourage foreign investment, open up 
foreign credit and step up its exports; sec- 
ond, it must plan a more diversified agricul- 
ture and stimulate local industry so that it 
can radically reduce imports; and, third, it 
must cut government costs to the absolute 
bone, reducing the size of its bureaucracy 
and slashing at its defense expenditures. 

How has the Nasser regime reacted? Econ- 
omists shake their heads and wave their 
hands in despair. 

Instead of encouraging foreign invest- 
ment, Egypt has gone out of her way to 
discourage it: Only recently the Govern- 
ment passed an ordinance calling for the 
nationalization (read Egyptianization) of 
all foreign firms within 5 years. This 
has had the effect of destroyingg any ves- 
tige of interest by foreign firms in invest- 
ing in Egypt. Not a franc, pound, or dol- 
lar (or even rubles) are finding their 
way to Egypt today for investment. For- 
eign currency is as scarce along the Nile 
as tourists. As for opening foreign credit 
abroad, Nasser has done the reverse: 
almost $400 million of hard 
currency is blocked in Great Britain and 
the United States. The Egyptian has 


cial value. Nasser today could muster no 
more than about 60 millions in foreign cur- 
rency to shore up his badly sagging econ- 
omy. It is significant that although So- 
viet Russia has granted unlimited credit 
for the purchase of arms—backed by col- 
lateral in cotton—she hasn't seen fit to 
grant one ruble of strictly economic credit 
to the hard-pressed Nasser. 

Regarding exports, figures show that 
the value of goods exported from Egypt 
during the last quarter of 1956 fell off 
to about half what it was in the previous 
quarter—before the fighting began with 
England and France. 

Tronically enough, the closing of the 
Suez Canal has radically reduced the ex- 
port of Egyptian cotton to the Far East, 
Here in the Western Hemisphere Egyp- 
tian cotton, which constitutes 85 percent 
of her total exports, is running into new 
difficulties. Slowly United States and South 
American produced long staple cotton is 
crowding the more expensive Egyptian 
import off the market, and should, in 
time, displace it almost entirely. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON DROP 


Nasser has likewise failed to implement the 
second step of an economic sine qua non if 
he hopes to save Egyptian economy from 
foundering; he has neither diversified the 
traditional pattern of Egyptian agriculture, 
nor has he been able to substantially re- 
duce imports. Cotton is still king. How- 
ever, it doesn't reign supreme. Prices for 
Egyptian cotton have been steadily falling 
as the long staple product comes into pro- 
duction in other parts of the world. British 
and French markets have been cut off, and 
now the chief market is with the Soviet 
bloc—a dangerous dependency, as Tito will 
testify. About half of this has been bartered 
for already acquired Soviet arms (much now 
in Israeli hands) which means that Egypt 
will be exporting from $25 million to $30 mil- 
lion of cotton each year during the next 8 
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to 10 years for which she will receive no vis- 
ible return. Having thus obligated himself 
to the Russians, Nasser can hardiy be in a 
position to take an independent economic 
line with the Kremlin. 

Because cotton is still king and the average 
fellah has shown no great disposition to try 
to raise other staple crops (largely because 
there hasn't been much of an urge by the 
Government, occupied “elsewhere,” to have 
them do so) Egypt is obliged to import most 
of her wheat from abroad. This country 
has refused to sell on credit, so the bulk of it 
comes from Eastern Europe. This hardly 
portends a happy future for Nasser. He has 
managed to do some bartering, but he has 
only one commodity to peddle and right now 
there is an abundance of cotton on the world 
market. (The Russians are dumping Egyp- 
tian cotton for whatever it will bring.) 
Moreover, Egypt has just had a bad cotton 
crop this year and exports are off. The only 
alternative that Nasser has is to try to lower 
the standard of living for his people. This 
standard is already dangerously low, and 
while the Cairo unemployed—their number 
grows monthly—and the fellahin have little 
to sacrifice, the middle classes still have 
something to lose and it is from them that 
the grumbling about Nasserism is growing 
louder. 

GOVERNMENT COSTS SOARS 


And as to the third step—cutting gov- 
ernment costs and reducing defense ex- 
penditures—Naseer is as remiss in this as 
he is in implementing the other two. 

Far from decreasing government costs, he 
has increased them, burdening the economy 
with a swollen army and a fat bureaucracy. 
To meet their expenses he has increased 
taxes and has taken a sinister step: he has 
nationalized—actually confiscated—an esti- 
mated billion dollars’ worth of assets from 
liberated foreign and Jewish firms in Egypt. 
The assets he has realized by this desperate 
maneuver may see him through for the next 
few months, but it merely postpones the 


inevitable. Nasser simply doesn't have the 
necessary train personnel to run these 
businesses. Many of these depended on 


trade from abroad which has dried up. 
Others are being run into the ground by in- 
competents. On top of it all, he has lost an 
annual revenue of $17 million per year by 
putting the canal out of commission. 

Nasser’s position for the time is still secure. 
He has the army backing him, and, of course, 
the street mobs. He is still the hero to the 
Arab masses from Tangier to Iran, but un- 
derneath the slogans, the saber rattling, and 
the frenzied demonstrations, the founda- 
tions are crumbling. No one knows this 
better than Gamal Abdel Nasser, 


The TVA as a Great Enterprise Cannot 
Be Run by Politics-as-Usual Any More 
Than a Great Corporation Could Be Run 
in That Fashion—A Dedicated Believer 
in the Principles of the TVA and a True 
Friend Should Be Appointed to the 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


1 or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an article 
by the able columnist, Marquis Childs, 
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concerning the future of TVA in the 
Recorp. Mr. Childs’ article is timely 
and it conveys the idea that one dedi- 
cated to the ideals and purposes of the 
TVA should serve on the Board directing 
the affairs of this great agency of the 
Government in the public interest. 


I commend the reading of Mr. Childs’ 
article: 

Pos rrres BREWING Over TVA CHOICE 
(By Marquis Childs) 

An opportunity is coming up for the Eis- 
enhower administration to prove that all its 
campaign claims to restore integrity and in- 
dependence to Government were not just 
campaign talk. 

A vacancy will occur soon on the board 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and with 
this second appointment the administration 
wiil, in effect, control the TVA board. The 
politicians have begun to maneuver for this 
exceptional plum paying $20,000 a year for a 
9-year term. 

But as originally conceived, the TVA was 
to be an independent agency free of politics 
both on the regional and national levels and 
able, therefore, to select those truly qualified 
to run what has become a 62 billion enter- 
prise. * © 

administration, like others In the 
past, has rewarded lame-duck Congressmen 
and the faithful who have worked in the Re- 
publican vineyard. It would seem, however, 
that both precedent and the administration's 
strong profession of integrity in Government 
would dictate another kind of appointment 
for TVA, 

The choices are clear. The job can go 
frankly to a politician in the region, such as 
Representative Howarp H. Baker, Repub- 
lican, of Tennessee. Some support had been 
generated for Baker until he publicly de- 
clared he was not interested in the appoint- 
ment. 0 

Or at the other extreme the administra- 
tion should be able to find a highly qualified 
man with independent judgment and with 
& sufficient background in administration, 
whether in public or private affairs and per- 
haps also with a scientific and engineering 
background. There are such men, and in 
the past it has been possible to recruit them 
for the kind of public service in the general 
welfare that TVA implies. 

The first vacancy to occur on the TVA 
board was filled by President Eisenhower in 
August 1954 by the appointment of Brig. 
Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, who had béen a dis- 
trict engineer of the United States Corps of 
Engineers, The President also made Vogel 
chairman of the board. 

With the President publicly branding TVA 
as “creeping socialism," Vogel's position has 
been an anomalous one. Perhaps inevita- 
bly, he has been accused by TVA's intensely 
loyal partisans of giving less than his full 
support to the goal set forth in the TVA Act. 
That goal is no less than the rehabilitation 
of a whole region by development of the 
resources of land, water and people in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Vogel supported the Dixon-Yates power 
deal, even though many Republicans—con- 
spicuously Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
of Kentucky—were convinced at the outset 
that this would backfire as it did. 

He is accused by the Democrats of violat- 
ing the nonpolitical precedent in the 
speeches he made in the last presidential 
campaign, boasting of what the administra- 
tion had done for TVA, And, finally, it is 
said in the region that he already is antici- 
pating partisan control of the board by pre- 
dicting what it will do when, with another 
appointee, he will have a majority, 

The term of Harry A. Curtis expires on 
May 18. At the time of his appointment 
he was dean of the College of Engineering 
at the University of Missouri. Before that, 
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as a distinguished chemical engineer, he had 
had a great deal to do with developing TVA's 
chemical fertilizer plant. 

Many claims are made for TVA by those 
who, over the years, have given it a dedi- 
cated loyalty. They see it as an integrated 
whole in which flood control, power develop- 
ment and agricultural improvement all have 
had a part in ralsing the level of living of a 
region that had suffered acutely from the 
ilis which, to a lesser degree, plague other 
parts of America. 

Even if the claims of partisanship are 
brushed aside, one outstanding fact remains. , 
The TVA is a great enterprise, It cannot be 
run by politics-as-usual any more than a 
great private corporation could be run in 
that fashion, 


First Governor’s Kin Vacations in Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, institutions of a new country, like 
Arizona, many times come from States 
which are long established. Likewise, 
many of the pioneer figures of Arizona 
were prominent in the East before they 
became Arizonans. 


In his regular column of March 30, 
Bert Fireman, of the Phoenix Gazette, 
deals with the life of the Honorable John 
Noble Goodwin, Member of the House of 
Representatives in the 37th Congress 
from the State of Maine, and first terri- 
torial Governor of Arizona. There fol- 
lows Mr. Fireman's article: 

First GOVERNOR'S Kin Vaca mods In Arizona 


Detroit is only a few hours from Phoenix 
by air, so that’s the way the Philip G. Moons 
came, They're staying out at Jokake Inn. 
Phil is from Idaho, but now is assistaht vice 
president of the National Bank of Detroit. 
His wife is the former Frances M. Kendall 
of Augusta, Maine. So why shouldn't they 
vacation in sunny Arizona, winter crossroads 
of the Nation? 

There's a strong family historical link that 
attracts Mrs. Moon to this land of the sun. 
Her great-grandfather was Arizona's first ter- 
ritorial governor, the Honorable John Nobile 
Goodwin of Maine. Mrs. Moon has a passel 
of documents and family heirlooms that fill 
in chinks in the story of that dignified New 
Englander who launched Arizona's territorial 
government. 

Although their vacation here is a short one, 
Mr. and Mrs. Moon brought along a handful 
of those old papers. Safe at home at 44 
Oxford Road, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. (a suburb 
of Detroit) is the governor's original com- 
mission signed by President Abraham Lin- 
coln and Secretary of State William H. 
Seward on August 21, 1863. 

Goodwin was a Maine native, a lawyer, and 
served in the 37th Congress as a Republican 
Representative. He was defeated for reelec- 
tion by 127 votes. Three days after his term 
expired on March 3, 1863, President Lincoln 
appointed him chief justice of the newly 
authorized Arizona Territory. But when 
John A. Gurley of Ohio, originally picked to 
be Governor, died before starting west, Good- 
win was named chief executive. He took 
the oath of office and proclaimed organiza- 
tion of the Territory at Navajo Springs on 
December 29, 1863, A few weeks later he 
established a temporary capital at original 
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Fort Whipple, located at Del Rio Springs in 
Chino valley. A few months later the capi- 
tal was established at the new town of 
Prescott. 

One termer: Goodwin served as Goyernor 
little more than a year, In the campaign of 
1864 he was elected our second delegate to 

¿ Succeeding Charles D. Poston, 
Poston challenged the results of the voting, 
Circulating reports in Washington that 
e had been elected by fraud and de- 

8. 

The legislative assembly passed a concur- 
Tent resolution supporting the choice of 
Goodwin and attesting to the authenticity of 
the election. The Moons have a certified 
copy of that document and also original 
Certificates of the official voting. Arizona 
gave Goodwin 707 votes, cast 376 for Joseph 
P. Allyn, and only 260 for Poston—the 
“father” of the Territory but already losing 

because of eccentric behavior. 

Among their other original papers is-a 
deed from King S. Woolsey, pioneer farmer, 
Soldier, and miller, conveying half of an un- 
divided “auxiliary” tract of land along the 

Fria River to Governor Goodwin in 
Consideration of $100. This was located 2,000 
Yards south of Woolsey’s ranch, which would 
Place it approximately at the present location 
Of the mining hamlet of Humboldt. 

In their possession also are a dozen certifi- 
Cates of mining lode claims in the Walker 
district, southeast of Prescott. Goodwin 

to realize expected profits on his in- 
vestments in Arizona mining and lands. 

bly that is why he never returned here 
After serving one term as Delegate to Con- 
Gress. He resumed practice of law in New 
York City, but 20 years later was living in 
California. There he was interested in old 
Spanish land ts, according to papers 

ed down to Mrs. Moon. Goodwin died 
at Paraiso Springs in California in 1887 and 
Was buried in Augusta, Me. 

While here the Moons hope to drive to 
Prescott to see the town where great-grandpa 
Goodwin brought Yankee thrift and sin- 
cerity to a land as rocky and yet beautiful 
as his native State. 


Federal Program To Aid Depressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Well-known fact that many communities 
in the United States have not shared in 
the general economic growth and devel- 
opment which most of the people in the 
Country have enjoyed. According to the 
United States Department of Labor there 
are at present 77 communities with a 
labor surplus. To paraphrase the polite 
language of the Department of Labor, 
this means that there are scores of cities 
in the United States where unemploy- 
Ment is a major problem and where a 
Considerable portion of the labor force 
Cannot secure productive jobs. Many of 
these communities have appeared on this 
Department of Labor list year after year 
Since the Department started to keep 
these data in 1951. 

In addition there are hundreds of rural 
Counties in the United States which have 
really never enjoyed the standard of liv- 
ing which is supposed to be the birth- 
Tight of every American. We find coun- 
ties in the United States where the per 
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capita income is a third of the average 
in the rest of the country, sometimes 
even less than a third. The United 
States has a responsibility to alleviate 
conditions in these communities. Eleven 
years ago, Congress recognized in the 
Employment Act of 1946 that it is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
to assure the existence of maximum pro- 
duction and employment in the country. 
This means that it is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to help elimi- 
nate conditions of unemployment and 
underemployment. 

It is with this purpose in mind that 
I have introduced H. R. 5302. The 
bill in brief provides for a comprehensive 
Federal program to aid depressed areas. 
The major provisions of the bill are as 
follows: 

1. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The bill provides technical assistance 
to depressed areas, to help them to ap- 
praise their human and natural re- 
sources and their economic potential. 
Such service would help communities to 
plan their economic development realis- 
tically in terms of their resources and 
potentials. 

2. LOANS 

Communities with a labor surplus nor- 
mally have difficulty raising needed capi- 
tal. It is therefore imperative that the 
Federal Government supply the needed 
capital to create new activity and to stop 
the econdmic decline from snowballing. 
H. R. 5302 provides for a revolving fund 
of $200 million to be equally divided be- 
tween rural and urban communities. 
Distressed industrial areas and low in- 
come rural areas would benefit from 
these funds. Business desiring to ex- 
pand or to locate new businesses in these 
areas could get as high as 75 percent of 
the total funds required for the projects. 
The loans would be made at a reasonable 
rate of interest, not exceeding one-half 
of 1 percent above the cost of the money 
to the Government. 

But in order to gain new business com- 
munities must have the necessary public 
facilities to make themselves attractive 
to new business. This may require the 
development of industrial parks or other 
public facilities that new business may 
deem essential. The Dingell bill pro- 
vides for a revolving fund of $75 million 
which may be used to expend loans for 
public facilities. The interest rate on 
these loans is the same as for the other 


-type of loans. 


3. GRANTS 


Some communities which have been 
subject to chronic unemployment for a 
long period may not be in a position to 
pay. interest on or repay loans, The bill 
therefore provides that in extreme cases 
of community need, the Federal Govern- 
ment would make grants instead of 
loans. For this purpose the bill estab- 
lishes a $50 million fund from which 
grants could be made to communities. 


4. VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND COMPENSATION 


Bricks and mortar are not sufficient 
to make a community attractive to new 
or expanding industry. An industry 
moving into a new location needs the 
necessary skills in order to start opera- 
tions. In depressed economic areas this 
problem becomes even more acute be- 
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cause the new industries may not be able 
to use the skills that were developed by 
the industries which have ceased opera- 
tions or moved out. The bill, therefore, 
provides for a vocational training pro- 
gram which would help the people in 
the community to learn new skills. It is, 
however, unrealistic to expect that per- 
sons who have been unemployed for a 
long period of time and have no re- 
sources could undergo effective training 
without any means of subsistence. The 
bill, therefore, provides also that per- 
sons undergoing training would be en- 
titled to receive subsistence compensa- 
tion for a period not exceeding 13 weeks. 
The amount of compensation would be 
equal to the average unemployment 
benefits in that State, and the funds 
would be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The purpose of the bill is to aid de- 
pressed areas. It provides, consequent- 
ly, for strict eligibility requirements 
which would limit the benefits of the 
program to needy communities. In 
order to qualify for assistance under 
H. R. 5302 a community must have had 
12 percent unemployment for a year 
prior to the application for benefits, or 
8 percent for 15 months out of the pre- 
ceding 18 months or 6 percent for 8 
months during each of the preceding 2 
years. In case of rural communities, 
the bill provides that only the poorest 
N counties would qualify for 
ai 

In order to ensure that the program 
provided in this bill would be carried out 
energetically the bill provides that a spe- 
cial agency be established to carry out 
the above provisions. Furthermore, the 
program involves business, labor, and 
agricultural groups as well as the welfare 
of the public at large. It is, therefore, 
deemed desirable that the administra- 
tion of the program be placed in a sepa- 
rate agency rather than in one of the 
established agencies like the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Agriculture, or La- 
bor, each one of which has special re- 
sponsibilities to particular groups. 

Qur experience during the last decade 
has shown that depressed communities 
remain with us even in a period of pros- 
perity and economic growth. Rapid eco- 
nomic change, deterioration and exhaus- 
tion of resources and changes in tech- 
nology are some of the major factors 
which cause certain communities to de- 
cline economically. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can help these communities 
from deteriorating and thus prevent 
overall recession. H. R. 5302 will, if 
adopted into law, not only help depressed 
communities, but will raise the economic 
level of activity for all of the United 
States. 


Studying Monetary Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, opposi- 
tion continue to mount against a Presi- 
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dential Commission in lieu of the pro- 
posal contained in House Resolution 85 
for a congressional committee to study 
monetary policy. 

The following letter, dated April 3, 
1957, written to me by Clyde T. Ellis of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, is typical of the opposition 
to this substitution: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. MULTER: On behalf of the rural 
electric systems of the country whò are 
threatened with an increase in the REA in- 
terest rate as a result of the tight credit, 
high interest rate policies of the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System, I wish to 
thank you for your vote on House resolution 
85 on March 27. 

We sincerely appreciate your stand on this 
resolution, and we hope that we can count 
On you to oppose any effort to substitute a 
Presidential Commission for a congressional 
investigation. Farmers have been put on 
notice by Mr. Burgess, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, that if such a Commission is 
approved one of its first assignments will be 
to investigate agricultural lending agen- 
cies which would include the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

If and when the Congress wants to look 
into REA interest rates, it should do so 
through its established committees. We 
have no stomach for an investigation by a 
Commission which would doubtless be less 
interested in the welfare of rural people 
than in whitewashing the tight credit-high 
interest rate policies of the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve System, and certainly no 
honest investigation of REA's interest rates 
could be justified without a keen look at 
the forces behind high cost money to every- 


y- 
Sincerely, 
C. vnn T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 


Water Woes: Suppliers Increase Rates To 
Finance New Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, from 
the beginning of our history this Nation 
has been blessed with an abundance of 
natural resources. One of these re- 
sources, water, used to be so plentiful 
that it was not even considered a re- 
source or thought of in such terms. It 
was just there, like the air we breathe, 
and we took it for granted, wasting it and 
polluting it as if we could never possibly 
run out of it. 

Due to the fantastic population growth 
during the past decade, however, the 
problem of supplying sufficient quanti- 
ties of water of adequate quality has sud- 
denly become very serious indeed, and in 
many areas critical. While our water 
supply remains constant the demands 
placed on that supply are zooming and in 
the not too distant future we are going 
to have a water supply crisis on our 
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hands unless we begin doing something 
about it now. The Wall Street Journal 
of April 4 contained an excellent article 
regarding the water problem. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD I include this article which I call to 
the attention of every Member of the 

House: 

WATER Wors: SUPPLIERS Boost Rates To Fi- 
NANCE EXPANSION aS DEMAND Grows Fast— 
Missount UNIT Puts Fre on Am CONDI- 
TIONERS—OHIOANS PONDER PIPELINE NeT- 
WORK—CHICAGO GLOATS Over LAKE 

(By Ray Vicker) 

Cricaco.—Water rates here will rise by 
one-third on May 1. 

Missouri's St. Louis County is initiating a 
surcharge on water-consuming air condi- 
tioning equipment, also effective May 1. 

The Hackensack Water Co., Weehawken, 
N. J., which serves 57 communities in 
northern New Jersey and 6 in New York, 
now is seeking to make permanent the 9.5 
percent temporary rate Increase authorized 
February 1, while Milwaukee is seeking a 
permanent 60 percent rate boost to replace 
a temporary 25 percent increase initiated 
last August. 

These boosts are symptomatic of the rip- 
ples now ruffling the surface of America's 
water industry. Water—the Nation's most 
abundant mineral—is becoming costlier in 
hundreds of communities around the coun- 
try. To finance expansion of water reser- 
voirs or facilities, higher rates are being as- 
sessed or studied in a growing number of 
communities. 

SPENDING WILL RISE 

Expenditures for publicly owned water 
supply construction in 1957 will approach 
$675 million, up from $580 million in 1956 
and $554 million in 1955, the United States 
Department of Commerce reports. Mean- 
while, expenditures of private companies, 
which have been running around $100 mil- 
lion annually, should be stepped up about 
10 percent this year, too. 

Here in Chicago, local residents and subur- 
banites from the 54 communities on Chi- 
cago’s water lines may gaze with some 
satisfaction across Lake Shore Drive car- 
laden lanes to the > pool, blue expanse of Lake 
Michigan. 

“Our water supply is inexhaustible,” 
boasts James W. Jardine, Chicago's com- 
missioner of the Department of Water and 
Sewers, 

Numerous other cities aren’t as fortunate. 
Even Chicago plans to spend $154.5 million 
through 1960 in a 5-year program launched 
in 1955 to expand facilities for delivering 
lake water to the city's taps. 

Harry E. Jordan, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association, headquartered 
in New York, says: “Aside from those fortu- 
nate cities on the Great Lakes and in cer- 
tain spots along our major streams, adequate 
water service in the future is going to de- 
pend upon the development of water storage 
reservoirs. The day has passed when many 
cities of any importance can depend upon 
the daily flow of a stream to provide the 
water supply needed.” 

PIPELINE NETWORKS 


Looking ahead, some visionaries are pre- 
dicting that networks of long distance water 
pipelines may come into being in the next 
few yeays. Already, California cities are 
reaching as far as 550 miles for water. New 
York stretches 125 miles for its water, while 
Denver goes as far as 70 miles. Meanwhile, 
in northern Ohio plans are under considera- 
tion for a pipeline network which would 
bring water to eight countries from Lake 
Erie. 

One Department of Commerce study noted 
that 42 percent of the 552 water systems 
serving communities of 25,000 population or 
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larger had deficiencies. The Department es- 
timated that it would require estimated ex- 
penditures of $3.2 billion to correct them. 

Getting the money for such expansion is a 
problem which is putting upward pressure 
on current rates. In addition, metering of 
big users is being stepped up to keep charges 
in line with consumption, Users of air con- 
ditioning equipment face surcharges similar 
to those already scheduled for St. Louis 
County. 

Expansion of facilities may be “too Little 
and too late“ in some cases. summer, 
householders in perhaps 1,000 communities 
will watch their lawns turn brown in the hot 
sun, while city fathers ban sprinkling lest 
reservoirs run dry, or pressure in mains drops 
to a dangerously low level. 


PROBLEM GROWS 


“The matter of providing an adequate 
water supply is becoming more of a prob- 
lem everywhere in the United States,” warns 
D. P. Morse, executive vice president of In- 
dianapolis Water Co, 

During the past decade, expansions of 
water systems in many cities have not kept 
pace with zooming population. To further 
complicate the situation, the average person 
has boosted his use of water for baths, drink- 
ing, dishwashing, clothes washing and a va- 
riety of other appliance uses, while industry 
is gulping down huge draughts of the life- 
giving fluid. m 

Total water use in the United Sta 
soared from 175 billion gallons daily in 1945 
to 262 billion gallons daily in 1955 and to an 
estimated 282 billion gallons daily today. 
By 1960, thirsty land, industry and people 
will be using 312.5 billion gallons of water 
daily, according to the United States Com- 
merce Department. 

Irrigation accounts for nearly half of the 
water used—a percentage which is being 
whittled down as industrial usage rises. 
Today, industry takes 10 gallons of water to 
produce each gallon of gasoline, 300 gallons 
of water to brew a gallon of beer, 3,600 gal- 
Jons of water to manufacture a ton of 
coke, 65,000 gallons of water to pour and roil 
a ton of finished steel, and 600,000 gallons of 
water to produce a ton of synthetic rubber. 

United States Steel's giant Gary Works, in 
Gary, Ind., pumps 550 million gallons of 
water into the plant daily from Lake Michi- 
gan—enough water to make a lake 10 feet 
deep measuring 15 city blocks in length and 
width. At Weirton, W. Va., Weirton Steel 
Co., a division of National Steel Corp., re- 
quires a pumping capacity of 265. million 
gallons a day to keep steel production going. 
Eastman Kodak Co., of Rochester, N. Y., re- 
ports it consumes enough water every day 
to satisfy a city of 300,000. During a peak 
period in the summer the Union Stockyards 
here will consume 5 million gallons a day 
while Armour & Co. plants will use 10 million 
gallons a day. 

Paper mills use 250 tons of water for every 
ton of sulphite woodpulp, with most good- 
sized mills consuming more water in a day 
than would a city of 50,000 

Industrial and steam power use now ac- 
count for around 45 percent of total water 
use, compared with 39 percent in 1946 By 
1970 the figure is expected to rise to about 
51 percent, 

Most big water consuming industries build 
their own water plants. Nevertheless, about 
a third of the water supplied by public water 
systems goes to industrial and commercial 
establishments, 

Water supply now ranks with labor and 
transportation as a key factor in determin- 
ing plant location. Some areas are being 
bypassed by industry because of water short- 
ages, while water may play a big part in 
slowing the mushrooming growth of the 
Southwest, 
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NO COINCIDENCE 


It is no coincidence that heavy water- 
ng chemical plants have been locat- 
ing along the Ohio and Mississippi River 
Basins or that one-third of the Nation's 
total plant spending in the past 5 years has 
concentrated in the Great Lakes area. 
Most people are concerned with public 
Water supply, whether or not they have a 
Stake in industry. Today; 17,000 water sup- 
Ply firms serve 120 million people, says the 
American Water Works Association. There's 
no doubht water demand is soaring. 
daily consumption of water at San 
Francisco for example, jumped from 67.9 mil- 
lion gallons daily in 1940 to 1042 million 
Ballons in 1950 and to 142.7 million gallons 
y in 1956, reports G. W. Pracy, general 
of the San Francisco Water Depart- 
Ment. Current capacity is 190 million gal- 
lons a day, with the city reaching 190 miles 
away to the Hetch Hetchy Water Reservoir 
for its supply. 
elphia Suburban Water Co. added 
58,000 new customers in the past 10 years, & 
60-percent increase. In Los Angeles, Burton 
S. Grant, assistant general manager of the 
department of water and power, reports 
@aily consumption in 1956 totaled 394.7 mil- 
lion gallons, up 23 percent in a decade. 

That same story of mounting demand 
Could be related by almost every water 
department in the country. Users on public 
Water lines drew off an estimated 18 billion 
gallons of water dally in 1956, compared 
With 17 billion in 1955 and with 12 billion 
in 1946. Per capita consumption now runs 
& little over 150 gallons daily, compared with 
123 gallons in 1940. 


HOUSEHOLD USE 


Industrial users kick up that average. 
Nevertheless, the amount of water consumed 
in the typical American household would 
Stagger a desert-bred Arab. 

“An average of 137 gallons of total per 
Capita daily consumption is devoted to dò- 
Mestic use,” reports the Chicago-headquar- 
tered Council of State governments, in a 
48-State water use report. That’s enough 
Water to fill 3 ordinary oil drums and still 
leave 13 gallons over. 

Every time a toilet is flushed it takes 4 to 
7 gallons of water. A shower runs about 25 
Gallons down the drain. Two gallons usually 
-are used for washing dishes. An automatic 
dishwasher may take 25 gallons. Bathing 
the children takes an average 40 gallons each, 
The average person drinks a half to a gallon 
of water dally. 

Waterworks managers reserve their darkest 
looks for the air-conditioning unit. Reason: 
These units are operated only a relatively 
short period of the year in most areas. 
Yet, when used, they boost peak demand 

ly, and waterworks facilities must be 

t to service peak requirements rather 
than average daily consumption. Water is 
used chiefly in commercial and industrial 
air conditioners, most home units use a 
refrigerant. 

Because of the present low water rates 
and the short air conditioning season, the 
revenue derived from the sale of water for 
air conditioning purposes cannot begin to 
Cover the annual fixed charges for construc- 
tion of the large standby plant capacity 
needed to supply the high water demands,” 
Says H. H. Gerstein, assistant chief water en- 
Bineer of the Chicago Water Department. 

ENOUGH FOR A CITY 

The Chicago Department of Water and 
Sewers estimates that a 1,000-ton unit in a 
Commercial establishment uses 2,160,000 gal- 
lons of water a day, or about the amount of 
water which normally would supply the needs 
Of a city of 20,000. 

By installing water conservation equip- 
ment, the air conditioning user may slash 
Water usage by 90 percent. Such equipment 
eventually may be mandatory in many cities. 
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Chicago now is considering measures to boost 
rates to air-conditioner users who use water 
and don't have conservation equipment. 

Chicago's general rate increase of one- 
third will be come effective May 1, with the 
rate per 1,000 gallons of water rising from 
12 cents to 16 cents for metered customers. 
Affected will be 3.7 million consumers in the 
city plus another 678,000 consumers in the 
suburbs supplied by the city system. 

The 9.5 percent increase which Hacken- 
sack is seeking to make permanent is neces- 
sitated by expansions made by the company 
to keep pace with rising demand, according 
to the company. Capital expenditures have 
averaged about $5 million annually. 


DETROIT STUDIES BOOST 


“An increase in water rates to suburbs now 
is under consideration,” says G. Remus, gen- 
eral manager of the city of Detroit Board 
of Water Commissioners. Detroit currently 
has a $35 million expansion under way and 
due for completion in 1960. 

Expansion is under way at other companies 
and water departments around the eountry. 

“Work expected to be performed between 
now and 1960 will total approximately $10 
million,” says David V. Auld, director of 
sanitary engineering for the District of Co- 
lumbia. This follows $45 million spending 
on expansion since 1948. 

Denver now is engaged-in a 15-year $100 
million program aimed at doubling its water 
supply. It isn’t expected, however, that 
usage restrictions on this water-pinched city. 
will be lifted until 1962 when $60 million 
worth of work now underway will be 
completed. 


The Miracle at Parris Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “The Miracle at Parris Island,” 
written by G. Lincoln Rockwell,. and 
appearing in the May 1957 issue of the 
American Mercury. 

It is an exceedingly interesting and 
pertinent article, and one which I think 
every American should read. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MIRACLE aT Parris ISLAND 
(By G. Lincoln Rockwell) 
It's 4:30 a. m., but still fust as dark as 


it was at midnight. A chilling movement of 
damp, night air rustles the blades of the 


palmetto trees on Parris Island, but there 


is no sound. The only human figure visible 
is a lonely sentry at his post. 

The miracle of Parris Island is about to 
take place. “ 

In wooden barracks surrounding the de- 
serted parade ground sleep thousands of 
young men from all over the eastern United 
States. Some of them are the bright, eager, 
well-educated boys we like to think of as 
typical Americans. But many, many more 
of them are not what we like to picture as 
American youth. Some are juvenile-delin- 
quent types, undisciplined, arrogant, and 
disrespectful of all authority. Some, in- 
cluding many high-school graduates, can't 
read well enough to pass third-grade reading 
tests. Some are in very bad physical shape— 
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weak or fat, or both. A frightening propor- 
tion are almost totally unacquainted with 
old-fashioned patriotism. None of them 
know anything about defending their 
country. 

At 5 a. m. these thousands of teen-agers 
will explode into feverish action, but now 
they are sleeping like the little children most 
of them still are at heart. Only the man who 
is charged with teaching these boys how to 
be marines—and men— awake. At 4:30 
a. m., half an hour before recruit reveille, 
the drill sergeant—the DI—is up, im- 
peccably dressed and ready to show his new 
platoon of teen-agers what a marine is sup- 
posed to be like. He will help hustle them 
into the “head,” out to exercise and to break- 
fast formation, acting as a combination 
mother, father, boss, teacher, sheepdog, 
psychiatrist and big brother. Everything he 
will ask them to do, he will be able to do 
much better. Most of his kids will get 
from their DI the permanent picture of an 
ideal Marine that they will carry with them 
the rest of their lives. 

For almost 17 hours, this enlisted marine, 
this DI, will guide 70 kids through the most 
cataclysmic change in their lives. He will 
shout, cajole, wheedle, sneer, pralse, lecture, 
beg, despair, pray, and maybe damn. He will 
be literally hoarse for the first week. Seven 
days a week, he gets up before the recults, 
shepherds them through 17 hours of pati- 
ence-wrenching training and sees them to 
bed at 9:30 p.m. Then he will sit up and 
plan activities for the next day. This goes 
on for 12 weeks. 

At the end of that time, the 70 kids will be 
men. Gone will be the flabby bellies, the ig- 
norance of the greatness of America, the 
automatic rejection of authority, the lack 
of purpose in life and the general softness, 
They will be more than men—they will be 
marines. Perhaps this alone should be con- 
sidered the miracle—but it isn’t. 

The miracle of Parris Island exceeds even 
this accomplishment. Because at 5 a. m., 
when the bugle sounds reveille and those 
kids hit the deck, the DI will be faced with 
a much bigger problem than simply making 
marines out of teen-agers. DI's have been 
doing that for over a hundred years, and 
their success is attested by the glorious record 
of DI-trained marines at places like Belleau 
Wood, Tarawa and Iwo Jima. But today, as 
the DI steps into the barracks to hold 
reveille, he will not only have 70 difficult 
problems in front of him—he will have al- 
most impossible pressure from behind. 

Since the tragedy of the McKeon case, 
when five recruits were drowned, justified 
public outrage has been magnified and pro- 
moted by Communists and subversives into 
a conspiratorial campaign to “get” the Ma- 
rine Corps. Every conceivable case of ma- 
rine brutality has been magnified by dis- 
loyal elements in the press to build up 
public opinion for a major change—a soften- 
ing—of Marine training. The Reds don't 
want a razor-sharp, highly patriotic Marine 
Corps to undermine their efforts to denrocra- 
tize and soften the other armed forces, nor 
do they want their brethren overseas to 
have to fight tough marines. . 

As usual, when the Communists decide on 
an objective, an enormous apparatus of hid- 
den agents and sympathizers goes into bril- 
Uantly planned action. The es on 
Government officials become irresistible. 
Strangely, America’s supposedly conservative 
newspapers like the New York Times, for in- 
stance, followed the same line that is printed 
in Red papers, which call the marines “storm 
troopers.” The Times, for instance, termed 
marines “professional killers.” This is, in 
a technical sense, possibly true, but there is 
à gangster-connotation to the term which is 
wholly inapplicable to the marines—and the 
Times know this. In the most recent article 
on the subject in the Times, a correspond- 
ent who was at Parris Island at the same 
time I was, and received the same courtesy 
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and access to all Information, wrote two bald 
misstatements’ of fact which were publicly 
called lies by the commanding general. 
Swagger-sticks, pencil-thin wooden wands 
carried by Marine officers as part of the uni- 
form, are referred to as “22-inch steel-tipped 
rods,” and it is hinted that they are used 
for beating recruits, 

The truth is that the pressure from pub- 
lic opinion and from his superiors has caused 
Marine Corps commandant, Gen. R. C. Pate, 
to set up the most extraordinary machinery 
to make even the slightest brutality impos- 
sible. 

There is no chain of command to the gen- 
erals in charge of recruit training. The com- 
manders report directly to General Pate, 
And, in addition to this, he has set up a spe- 
cial corps of officers whose job it is to inspect 
the activities of DI's, constantly and unan- 
nounced, Severe and instantaneous disci- 
plinary action is taken against any DI who 
is proved to have committed any act of mal- 
treatment. The maltreatment has been 50 


specified that, if my own children were ma- 


rines, and I were their DI, I would have been 
court-martialed the first day. The use of 
any of the epithets which have been the 
treasured prerogatives of sergeants from 
time immemorial has been absolutely pro- 
hibited. General Greene, the commander of 
recruit training at Parris Island, is, under- 
standably, almost violent on the subject of 
eliminating so-called brutality. His career 
is on the line, and too many incidents in the 
papers will ruin him. While he stands loyal- 
ly and courageously by any of his DI's until 
they are proved to have violated the new 
code, he leaves nothing to the imagination 
of DI's when he tells them what will happen 
to those who swear or lay hands on a recruit. 

The result is that the DI, facing 70 aggres- 
sive, high-spirited, undisciplined American 
teen-agers, must try to accomplish the age- 
old job of making disciplined marines out of 
them with his hands partially bound, and 
cotton stuffed in his mouth. He is constant- 
ly under the scrutiny of gimlet-eyed inspec- 
tors, and Parris Island abounds with cor- 
respondents trying to trap him into state- 
ments or admissions which could be used 
against the corps in the press, In addition, 
there is evidence that agents are planted in 
the platoons as recruits, with the job of pro- 
voking the DI—and then yelling for the press, 
One DI overheard four such vermin planning 
it all out: one was to be the dumb guy, an- 
other the wise guy, a third the cry baby, an- 
other the squealer. They would bounce the 
DI back and forth until his patience was 
exhausted. 

In addition, Reds on the outside organize 
mothers’ committees or any other group to 
take advantage of the natural tendency of 
homesick kids to write home to mom about 
how tough it is at Parris Island. There have 
been cases where recruits were hurt fighting 
with each other—and then blamed the 
bruises and cuts on the D. L 


Right or wrong, the report of the accusa- 
tion in the press adds one more nail to the 
coffin they are trying to build for Marine 
Corps toughness. 

The press eagerly prints every available 
story which might hurt the corps. How 
come they are not equally anxious to print 
the story of what the corps is doing for 
thousands of young men, as shown by stacks 
of letters like the following from two 
mothers? 

“FEBRUARY 7, 1957. 

Dran GENERAL LITZENEERG: I have just 
finished reading an article in the New York 
Mirror about the incident in platoon 399. 
I think it is about time that someone speaks 
out about .the good points of our Marine 
Corps. My son, Pvt. Bernard J. Avitabile 
1426350, platoon 374, is home now on leave 
from Parris Island. I am so proud of him I 
could bust. He came home 23 pounds 
heavier, tanned, and strong as a bull. When 
he left for Parris Island, he was a boy who 
did not know exactly what he wanted. He 
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came home a man. He sits down and talks 
things out calmly. He told me all about his 
training and how he enjoyed every minute 
of it. He said ‘sure, things sometimes 
seem impossible to accomplish but what a 
wonderful feeling when you succeed.’ He 
also explained the Marine Corps has a reason 
for every ruling. He said on graduation day, 
he felt ‘10 feet tall.’ And I might add that 
when he wears his uniform he looks it. 

“Everyone that has seen him has re- 
marked how good he looks, He has improved 
physically and mentally. 

“My son does not know I have written this 
letter to you. I just had to write, after 
reading the article. I -only hope other 
mothers, who have been as pleased as I, 
will write in and say so. 

“You may quote any of my letter to Mr. 
Nelson R. Porter. I want him to know the 
other side of the story.” 

“A proud and grateful mother. 

“Mrs. JOHN AVITABILE. 

“STATEN ISLAND, N. Y.” 

“WALLACE M. GREENE, In. 
“Brigadier General, USMC. 

“Dear Sm: Thank you for your letted dated 
August 30, regarding our son. 

“Probably it is not customary to reply to 
such letters and we know very little con- 
cerning military procedure, therefore we are 
not writing this along those lines, but as 
parents, to one who has given their son what 
they wanted him to have more than any- 
thing else. 

“On May 31 we sent to Parris Island a 17- 
year-old boy who had many fine qualities 
and high intelligence and who also was the 
most unhappy, uncooperative, and bewil- 
dered individual that we ever dealt with, 
Not just an ordinary teenager with their 
growingup faults, but one who had his par- 
ents.and teachers actually concerned. 

“Just 3 months later you sent back to us, 
not only a marine, but the man we knew 
he was capable of being. Of course, like 
most any marine, he is sure that he had 
the best D. I.’s on Parris Island and so to 
them, to his chaplain, and the Marine Corps, 
we will be forever grateful that we can now 
be proud of our son, not only as a marine, 
but as a man.” 

Evidence like that, and the thousands of 
physically fit, mentally alert, disciplined, 
gentlemanly young Americans being gradu- 
ated from Parris Island, should be more than 
enough proof for any impartial news me- 
dium to print the true story. This inspiring 
story is the miracle at Parris Island—the 
story that, in spite of unheard of pressure 
from above, and multiplied difficulties and 
agents provocateur from below, the D. L.'s 
are still making marines. 

The typical D, I. works hours which would 
break a lesser breed of men. He gets no 
special pay. He can't usually have his wife 
or family with him, both because of the 
housing difficulty, and the impossibility of 
being with the family anyway. He gets 
panned in the press and hated by misin- 
formed mothers asa brute. He is beleaguered 
by his officers to act like a perfect gentleman 
in dealing with the “dead end” type kids he 
must handle. He is meat for sly newspaper- 
men who try to gain his confidence and who 
often lie about him. He is, in short, under 
more pressure than any other enlisted man 
in any service—and it would be relatively 
easy for him to escape. All kinds of psychi- 
atrical screenings are continuously held to 
make sure the D. I.’s are fit to deal with the 
recruits, and it would be no trick to be re- 
lieved of this duty. But in spite of all this, 
the D. I.’s don't quit, and they don’t allow 
impossible rules to scare thern into ineffec- 
tiveness. This is not to make the slightest 
implication that the D. I. s defy the orders of 
their officers, or that they are the least bit 
brutal. But they know with a sure instinct 
that if they preoccupied themselves with a 
100 percent effort to avoid saying “damn it” 
at appropriate times, for instance, they would 
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be unable to concentrate the necessary vital 
attention on making marines out of kids. 
Within the limits of human capabilities, they 
obey the spirit of their officer's regulations, 
for they know that even the slightest slip 


could cost them their stripes and careers—as 
it has for some, 


I asked one D. I. out.on the parade ground 
how he stood it—why he was trying 80 
hard. I know it’s considered corny in these 
days of super-sophistication to talk about 
glory, patriotism, and deep emotions, but I 
am not ashamed to admit that the sergeant's 
answer to my question brought a lump to my 
throat. I was filled with genuine love and 
fellow feeling for this shouting, ram-rod 
straight little man with a foreign-sounding 
name, 

“How can you keep this up, month after 
month, with all the pressures on both sides 
of you, with small pay, long hours, no chance 
for family life, and the curses of ignorant 
people?” I asked, 

“I'd rather be court-martialed and cash- 
lered out of the corps than to make a poor 
Marine or hurt the Marine Corps, sir” he 
said. 

When I asked him what reward, if any. 
he got out of his task, his answer was equal- 
ly inspiring. 

“Well,” he said, reflecting a moment, 
“when I see these kids march off at gradua- 
tion, looking sharp, lotsa pride in their faces, 
I remember what a sad bunch of slobs they 
was coming in. And they tell me. Most of 
‘em do. They tell me how much they hated 
me for makin’ em learn to be good Marines, 
but how much they are grateful when they 
learn the score. Makes me feel good.” 

That is the miracle on Parris Island. You 
can get the same answer from most of the 
other D. L’s—and it's reassuring to think 
that it is still possible to find four or five 
hundred men who feel like that. They— 
the D. I.'’s—are saving the Marine Corps in 
its darkest hour. 

It would be nice to end the article with 
that sentence—but it can't be done. There 
is, unfortunately, more. 

Most of the officers and men in the corps, 
from the top brass to the privates, feel that 
they can weather this storm and regain pub- 
lic fayor if only they try hard enough, if they 
eliminate every last case of maltreatment. 
This is like Cinderelia trying to get popular 
with her stepmother by dressing prettily, 
smiling sweetly, and curtsying. 

The Communists and phoney liberals are 
out to get the corps, and they afe not going 
to be deterred just because the corps doesn’t 
deserve to be got. The repeated evidences 
of lack of good faith on the part of the press 
are sufficient grounds for such a statement, 
but there is more. Those familiar with the 
Communist conspiracy will know the pattern 
right away. Unfortunately, professional 
marines have usually been too busy with 
military affairs to recognize the symptoms, 
but they are learning fast. 

The only way the Marine Corps can pre- 
serve its toughness and its ability to win 
and save lives in combat is to educate-the_ 
public to the fact that sadism is the extreme 
exception in Marine Corps training, and that 
most recruits and the country benefit enor- 
mously from the program at Parris Island 
and San Diego. You, as a member of the 
public must help. When you hear stories of 
marine brutality, check the facts, and reveal 
them in your community. The corps invites 
personal inspection of its program and hides 
nothing from anybody. Suggest that com- 
plaining mothers and fathers visit the train- 
ing camp, and see for themselves. 

Above all, remember that the Reds are out 
to get the elite corps which has helped win 
American freedom all over the earth. Only 
you, the public, can help the corps which has 
done so much for you. Don't let down the 
men who have made that miracle at Parris 
Island. 


1957 
Lawyer Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Stewart Alsop, which 
appeared in the Herald Tribune of April 
4, 1957, makes most interesting reading. 
I am sure most readers will agree good 
legal tactics do not necessarily make for 
800d diplomacy: 

LAWYER DULLES 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

WasaINcTON—If you see him in action, it 
is easy to understand why Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles was one of the world's 
Most highly paid corporation lawyers. At 
his press conference the other day Secretary 
Dulles found his path liberally strewn with 
booby-traps, mostly placed by his admiring 
biographer, John Robinson Beal. It was a 
Pleasure to watch Dulles dancing delicately 
around them, because it is always a pleasure 
to watch a first class mind in action. 

Yet one could not help wondering, also, 
Whether a brilliant lawyer does not suffer 
from certain liabilities as a Secretary of State. 
A lawyer is an advocate. His whole training 
Prepares him to put the best possible face 
On a client's case, suiting his argument to 
the occasion and the audience. 

This ingrained habit has been responsible 
for most of Dulles troubles. Take the biggest 
boobytrap Dulles faced at his press confer- 
ence, the report in the Beal book that Dulles 
had withdrawn the Aswan Dam aid offer 
“brutally, without (giving Nasser) a chance 
to save face,“ in order to force a Middle East 
showdown. 

At his press conference, Dulles claimed that 
he had withdrawn the aid offer “in a cour- 
teous manner.” What actually happened was 
this: Dulles received the Egyptian Ambas- 
sador, Achmed Hussein, who had been dis- 
patched to Washington by Nasser to accept 
the American aid offer, on the afternoon of 
last July 19. He cited to Hussein various 
reasons why the United States wished to 
withdraw its offer (and no one disputes that 
there were excellent reasons for doing so). 
He then showed Hussein a press release citing 
Egyptian economic weakness as the main rea- 
son for withdrawing the offer, and asked 
Hussein to comment on it. 

Since the statement was already prepared 
for release to the press, there was really noth- 
ing Hussein could say. Dulles was polite to 
Hussein, and the press release contained the 
usual protestations of “our friendship for the 
Egyptian people.” In this purely formal 
Sense, the manner of the withdrawal was 
courteous. But in real terms, it was a slap 
in the face for Nasser, as Nasser instantly 
realized. 

There is no doubt at all about one main 
reason why Dulles slapped Nasser's face so 
publicly. The Aswan Dam project was at the 
time under the most violent attack from an 
alliance of rightwing Republicans and cotton 
State Democrats. A month before, under 
pressure from this alliance, Dulles had said 
that there was no likelihood of any United 
States funds being used for the project. 

Letting Nasser down easily in such a way 
as to save his face—by saying that the project 
had to be reconsidered, for example—would 
have caused an explosion in the Senate. 
Dulles took office determined not to repeat 
his predecessor's mistake of alienating Con- 
gress, and his manner of turning Nasser down 
was certainly, in part, a gesture of appease- 
ment to the antidam Senators. 

Dulles also came to office, however, deter- 
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mined not to make his predessor's other mis- 
take, of alienating the press and through 
the press the public. Domestic political ap- 
peasement may sometimes be wise, but it is 
not heroic foreign diplomacy. And Dulles 
undoubtedly did have another reason for his 
abrupt rebuff to Nasser—he wanted to expose 
the hollowness of Soviet economic aid offers 
to Egypt. 

In private conversations with sympathetic 
reporters like Beal, Dulles, like a good lawyer, 
no doubt emphasized this more heroic aspect 
of the matter. And thus his rebuff to Nasser 
emerged not as a necessary gesture of do- 
mestic political appeasement, but as a truly 
major gambit in the cold war, comparable 
in the sphere of diplomacy to the calcu- 
lated risks of war taken in Korea and For- 
mosa, 

When this sensational version of the epi- 
sode caused the Inevitable explosion, Dulles, 
the good lawyer again, shrugged off the with- 
drawal of the aid offer as a necessary act 
performed in a courteous manner. All this 
suggest why his critics at home, and espe- 
cially abroad, use the word “disingenuous” 
and other, harsher adjectives, when they de- 
scribe Dulles. But in his own eyes, Secretary 
Dulles is certainly not disingenuous at all. 

He simply puts his client's case in the best 
possible light, depending on the audience, as 
he was trained to do. In a good lawyer, this 
is an admirable habit. But in a Secretary of 
State of the United States, it can cause a lot 
of trouble, as recent history very clearly sug- 
gests. 


Sound Thinking on the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has voted consistently with the 
economy bloc thus far this session. I 
thought that my colleagues should have 
the benefit of two editorials that ap- 
peared in the Cleveland papers; the first 
from the Cleveland News of April 4 and 
the second from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of April 5. The editorial follows: 
[From the Cleveland News of April 4, 1957] 

WE'RE DISAPPOINTED IN IKE > 

We purposely have waited a week to learn 
if President Eisenhower would amend his 
derision of Congress’ sincere attempt to re- 
duce his $71.8-billion budget. t 

Lamentably, he does not. 

At his weekly news conference yesterday, 
Mr. Eisenhower again displayed inexplicable 
irritation regarding economy cuts. He de- 
clared he sees “no chance" for what he called 
a substantial budget cut such as $2 billion. 

He added he doesn’t expect any startling 
results from the administration's own effort 
to trim the ntuan budget. He spiked 
hopes for a tax reduction before the end of 
his second term, although Budget Director 
Brundage, and Treasury Under Secretary 
Burgess said Tuesday they believed “sizable” 
tax cuts will be justified next year. 

In his latest remarks, the President does 
not help the cause for economy in Govern- 
ment—no more than he did last week when 
he derived attempts to cut the budget as 
“{atuous” and foolish piecemeal economy. 

He penalizes the economy drive. 

This is the same President Eisenhower who 
4 years ago to exercise a prudent 
control over Government expenditures. 

Frankly this newspaper, which has been a 
consistent supporter of Mr. Eisenhower, is 
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keenly disappointed in the budget state- 
ments he made last week and yesterday. 

By now, we and everybody can tell that 
public opinion throughout the country, as 
refiected by the unprecedented deluge of 
mail upon Washington, is overwhelmingly for 
substantial budget trimming. 

Mr. Eisenhower gives every impression of 
going against this public opinion when he 
belittles economy moves within the Con- 
gress. We cannot understand his reason- 
ing—particularly when he spoke of budget 
cuts ranging to $150 million as “foolish, 
piecemeal economy.” 

We do realize the necessity of adequate 
financing in the struggle for peace. But that 
does not rule out obvious ways to trim do- 
mestic expenditures and even foreign aid. 

Newspaper publisher John S. Knight, one 
of the greatest Eisenhower adherents, writes 
in his personal column that the “Present 
Deal” of President Eisenhower will “go far 
beyond anything ever contemplated by 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman.“ Mr, 
Knight also declares that “it is tragic, indeed, 
that a man like Eisenhower, a self-proclaimed 
economic conservative, has forsaken his ear- 
lier convictions for a philosophy of govern- 
nen that is unsound and fraught with 
peril,” 

We do not quite embrace this extreme 
gloom. 

We do say respectfully to the President 
that, instead of deriding attempts to trim 
his budget, he should return immediately 
to his original role as an economy advocate 
and support with all the power of his execu- 
tive office Congress’ effort to reduce govern- 
mental costs wherever and in whatever 
amount it can be done without endangering 
national security or any vital Federal serv- 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of April 5, 
$ 1957] 


UNCONTROLLED SPENDING 


In two moves this week Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, Democrat, Virginia, has shown how 
Congress has lost control over annual Federal 
expenditures, 

One was a compilation of 26 new spending 
programs which he found in President Eisen- 
hower’s record peacetime budget. Congress 
is being asked to authorize more than $3 
billion for these programs, although only 
about $700 million would be spent in the 
first year. These new programs, along with 
the expansion of 15 others, constitute “a 
spending spree that will continue inflation 
and increase the cost of living,” Byrn said. 

The new programs all have their good 
points, in that they are almed at achieving 
desirable objectives, such as b schools, 
preventing juvenile delinquency, planting 
trees, promoting medical and dental educa- 
tion, etc. But are they necessary? Could 
we get along without them? Moreover, once 
started, they would be likely to continue 
indefinitely, to expand in scope and to be- 
come ever-growing burdens on the taxpayer. 
And once Congress commits itself to these 
programs, it loses control of them, since it is 
virtually impossible to abolish a Federal 
spending project. 

In his other move calling attention to Con- 
gress’ loss of control over Federal spending, 
Byrp revealed that Federal agencies will start 
the next fiscal year with $70 billion of un- 
expended balances while the Administration 
is asking for $73,300,000,000 In new spending 
authority. Thus, the Administration has so 
much money to play around with, that even 
if Congress cuts the new requests in half, it 
could still spend the $71,800,000,000 it pro- 
poses to get rid of next year and have money 
left over. 

To remedy this situation, Byrp announced 
the introduction of a resolution to restore 
congressional authority over expenditures. 
This would require all appropriations to be 
consolidated in one bill and it would also 
place an annual limitation on the amounts 
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that could be spent, both from current ap- 
propriations and the unexpended balances of 
previous appropriations, = 

These proposed reforms will have to be 
adopted eventually if Federal spending is 
ever to be controlled, if there is ever to be 
another tax cut, if a start is ever to be made 
on a reduction of the Federal debt. 

President Eisenhower, we believe, is out 
of touch with the people when he says that 
the people are demanding the new services 
which his budget projects. What the people 
are demanding, in our opinion, is less Federal 
spending and lower taxes. 


Federal Civilian Personnel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


3 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, the 
Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce issue a bulletin from time to time 
entitled Federal Spending Facts.“ Sta- 
tistical material therein is collected by 
the council’s research director, Eugene 
F. Rinta, and is consistently reliable. 
‘The most recent bulletin describes Fed- 
eral civilian personnel as “one of the 
fatty areas in the 1958 budget.” The 
bulletin takes a strong stand favoring 
S. 1683 which would set a ceiling of 2,- 
125,000 on the number of employees of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Perhaps legislation of such inflexibility 
would not permit that branch to meet the 
needs of changing situations. I have in 
mind the futility say, of placing a ceil- 
ing on Post Office Department personnel. 
Two and one-half million new Americans 
every year simply means expansion to 
meet new serviee demands. The same 
is true of many other areas of govern- 
ment. But the bulletin does give a vivid 
picture of the savings possible from even 
a lesser number of personnel cutbacks 
which do not involve constriction of 
essential service or inhibition of neces- 
sary expansions to meet population 
growth. Pertinent text extracts and 
tables from the bulletin are as follows: 

Recent TRENDS In FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 

At the outbreak of the Korean war in 
June 1950 there were 1,951,579 paid civilian 
employees in the departments and agencies 
which constitute the executive branch of the 
Government according to current reports 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

The fiuctuation in employment since 
June 1950 is shown in Table I with totals 
broken down to civilian personnel in the 
Defense Department and those in other de- 
partments and agencies: 


TABLE I 
Total Defenso Other 
t 

June 1050. T 

1 225 65 
June 1063. — „202, 382 
June 1084. „213,421 
June 1984 „172, 800 
June 1985. „184. 838 
June 19586. 1, 192, 165 


t Includes some 40,000 or more emplo: each year 
engaged in Army civil functions, ent 7 
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The Korean war mobilization accounted for 
the sharp rise in civilian employment from 
June 1950 to June 1952, After July 1952, em- 
ployment began to recede until June 1954, 
after which it leveled off except for seasonal 
changes. From June 1954 to June 1956, 
there was a further reduction of 29,064 in 
the Defense Department but this reduction 
was largely offset by an increase of 19,365 in 
other agencies. This increase brought em- 
ployment in nondefense activities back to 
about the June 1950 level which marked the 
height of the Truman Fair Deal program, 


HOUSE COMMITTEE SUGGESTS 2,000,000 
EMPLOYEES AS ADEQUATE 


During the past several Congresses the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee has been charged by the House with the 
responsibility of reviewing manpower utiliza- 
tion in the executive departments and agen- 
cies. In 1955 the committee appointed a sub- 
committee headed by Representative JAMES 
C. Davis of Georgia, to intensify and expand 
its work in this field. 

This subcommittee issued an interim re- 
port July 27, 1956, in which it asserted: 

“All the essential tasks of the Government 
can be done with 2 million or less employees. 
This employment level can be reached if the 
departments and agencies will develop and 
implement an effective manpower program 
based on the functional approach as recom- 
mended by the committee.” 

BUT THE 1958 BUDGET INCREASES PERSONNEL 

Civilian personnel In the executive branch 
will reach a total of 2,418,461 by June 1957, 
according to present estimates and the 1958 
budget calls for a further net increase to 
2,447,933 by June 1958. 

A comparison of positions budgeted for the 
end of fiscal year 1958 with the actual posi- 
tions at the end of fiscal 1956 last June 30 
shows that increases are planned in 57 de- 
partments and agencies while decreases ap- 
pear in only 13 agencies. 

There will be a net decrease of 9,601 ciyil- 
ian employees in military functions of the 
Defense Department resulting from reduc- 
tions in the Army, Air Force, and the Office 
of the Secretary, and an increase in the Navy. 

Table II shows the personnel totals at the 
end of fiscal 1956 and the end of fiscal 1958 
for all nonmilitary departments and agencies 
for which an increase in personnel is budg- 
eted. These personnel figures, which were 
compiled by the Bureau of the Budget, show 
a total increase in personnel of 85,655. 


Taste II.—Projected increase in executive 


— 
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The cost of salaries and other expenses of 
85,655 employees is approximately $450 mil- 
lon. Thus if the aggregate employment in 
these departments and agencies were held to 
the June 1956 total, there would be a person- 
nel savings of $450 million in the 1958 budget. 


SENATOR JOHNSTON PROPOSES PERSONNEL CUT 
THROUGH NORMAL ATTRITION 


On March 21 Senator OLIN D, JOHNSTON, 
chairman of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, introduced a bill, S. 1683, 
which would produce a substantial budget 
reduction. The purpose of his bill is twofold. 
First, it provides for a reduction in personnel 
that is painless insofar as individual em- 
ployees are concerned. Second, it sets a ceil- 
ing at 2,125,000 on the number of employees 
in the executive branch. 

The reduction of personnel will be ac- 
complished by a prohibition against the fill- 


ing of any more than 25 percent of the job 


vacancies which occur. This prohibition 
will remain effective until the total number 
of employees has been reduced to the ceil- 
ing of 2,125,000. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
is the key official charged with administer- 
ing this personnel reduction program. He 
is given a responsibility for making con- 
tinuing studies of the personnel needs of 
the executive departments and agencies and 
is also charged with deciding which vacancies 
should be filled within the 25-percent limi- 
tation. Under this provision of the bill, the 
budget director could approve the filling of 
more than 25 percent of the vacancies which 
occur in the more essential and efficient ac- 
tivities. But to the extent this were done, 
some less essential or less efficient agencies 
or units would have to get along with the 
filling of fewer than one-fourth of their 
vacancies. 


WHAT 8. 1683 WOULD MEAN IN DOLLAR SAVINGS 


The reduction in employees from the June 
30, 1957, level to the proposed ceiling of 2,- 
125,000 would mean elimination of 293,461 
positions, On a full-year basis this would 
produce a budget savings of about $1.6 bil- 
lion. ` 

Assuming that it would take 16 months 
beginning July 1, 1957, to bring the employ- 
ment total down to the ceiling, about 218,400 
positions would be eliminated by the end 
of fiscal year 1958. If this reduction oc- 
curred evenly through the year at about 
18,200 a month, the savings in the 1958 
budget would be close to $600 million. 


branch personnel (excluding Department of 


Deferise military functions) 


Executive Office of the President: 
The White House Office. 
Bureau of the Budget... 
Office of Defonse Mobillaat io 


Departments: 


r TO 


Senne iene 
Defense, Army civil functions 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Civil Aeronautics Board 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 
Federal Clvil Defense Administration... 
Federal Communications Commission.. 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
Federal Power Commission 


Atomic Energy Commisslon 


288 888888888 


372 405 33 
430 472 42 
259 25 6 
132 390 53 
ee need RO, 308 101, 530 12, 132 
47, 178 899 12 
43, 140 47, 044 y 
40, 5A, 666 8, 
5A, 145 39, 066 4, 
30, 876 31, 316. 
5, 809 6, 350 
„ 587 52%, 000 19, 
22, 237 23, 575 1, 
77, 781 81,241 3 
PA TATENA 6, 637 7, 166 
600 730 130 
254 4,340 
172 217 45 
1,078 2, 004 1,016 
1.116 1,232 116 
345 347 1 
720 800 80 
641 835 194 
26, 426 30, 397 3,971 
10, 162 11, 591 1, 429 


1957 
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Tare I1.—Projected increase in executive branch personnel (excluding Department of 
Defense military functions)—Continued 


St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
m 


Emplo: t at end of 
yeur Increase, 
1968 over 
1056 
1956 1958 
(actual) (estimated) 
10. 168 70, 500 832 
1, 907 2,371 sA 
7,861 N. 820 on 
258 274 14 
1,128 1,158 30 
107 111 4 
251 331 kasli 
2,222 2.440 218 
305 192 1 
734 74 240 
6, RAO 6, 9m2 132 
$21 1,279 458 
1, 089 1,169 RO 
208 220 12 
146 151 5 
14, 708 17, 590 2, 882 
10, 821 13, OAT 2, 220 
176, 653 178, 270 1,617 
88 121 33 
3,214,617 1, 300, 272 85, 655 


Mideast Showdown Must Come Quickly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I placed remarks in the Recor» on the 
Subject of American and U. N. commit- 
ments to Israel because of Israel's with- 
drawal from the Gaza strip and the Gulf 
of Aqaba. I recently found an article 
in the Detroit Jewish News by a distin- 
guished journalist, my good friend, Mr. 
Philip Slomovitz. That article, entitled 
“Mideast Showdown Must Come Quick- 
ly,” sets forth still further reasons why 
the United States and the U. N. have 
incurred a very real duty to guard 
against injury to Israel resulting from 
her compliance with the resolutions of 
the U. N. and the desires of the United 
States. 

The article follows: 

From the Detroit (Mich.) Jewish News of 
March 29, 1957] - 

Mwrasr SHOWDOWN Must COME QUICKLY 

We are so far removed from a solution in 
the Middle East that it is proper to ask that 
our Government take firm steps to assure just 
approaches to the Israel-Arab issue and to in- 
sist upon strict adherence by the Eisenhower 
administration to certain assurafices given 
Israel to protect her right on land and on sea. 

Three editorials of the past week em- 
Phasized the urgency of the issue. The De- 
troit News found it necessary to challenge the 
complacency of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion when it declared: 

“Some weeks ago when Israel was ignoring 
United Nations’ request that she give up oc- 
cupied Egyptian territory, Washington hum- 
med with tension. Today while Egypt no 
less flagrantly violates the spirit of the U. N. 
Settlement, moying as rapidly as possible to- 
Ward the resumption of hostilities against 
Israel, Washington remains remarkably calm. 

“What has happened to the spirit of right- 
tousness that rang from the President's 
Speeches denouncing Israel's defiance? 


“One change is obvious and significant, It 
was President Eisenhower who publicly took 
charge of breaking the Israel-U. N. deadlock. 
It was his voice that affirmed so strongly the 
rights and wrongs of the conflict. It was he 
who demanded quick action and who gave 
weight to the talk of possible economic sanc- 
tions. Today the President is silent. The 
Middle East is again in the hands of the pro- 
fessional diplomats.” 

At the same time, the New York Times re- 
viewed the record relating to the existing sit- 
uation and warned that the United States 
and the United Nations must act in accord- 
ance with the assurances given Israel—as- 
surances which led to Israeli assumptions 
that they were pledges, but which neverthe- 
less resulted in denials by the United States 
spokesmen in Washington and at the U. N. 
that they had made any promises to Israel. 
The following review of the record, in the 
New York Times editorial Middle East: the 
Record, will guide the citizens of this coun- 
try in reaching their own conclusions 
whether promises had been made: 

“The new tension arises because Egypt's 
President Nasser has taken over the adminis- 
tration of the Gaza strip; because he is mov- 
ing troops equipped with new Soviet arms to 
the area from which Egypt launched its main 
guerrilla attacks against Israel; because he 
proclaims a continued blockade of Israeli 
shipping in both the Strait of Tiran and the 
Suez Canal on the basis of belligerent rights 
derived from a continued state of war; and 
because he asserts not only unrestricted con- 
trol of the Suez Canal but also the right to 
use it as an instrument of Egyptian politics. 

“Now, the United States and the United 
Nations have not only expressed hopes and 
expectations concerning all these issues, 
They have assumed definite commitments 
involying thelr good faith. 

“These commitments are contained in the 
following pronouncements: 


1 


“The basic resolution of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly of November 11, 
1956, which, in calling for a cease-fire and 
withdrawal of the invading forces, also 
called on all parties to observe scrupulously 
the provisions of the armistice agree- 
ments’ * * to desist. from raids across the 
armistice lines * * * ‘to refrain from intro- 
ducing military goods into the area’ and ‘to 
restore secure freedom of navigation in the 
Suez Canal.” 
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“The General Assembly resolution of No- 
vember 5, 1956, which established United 
Nations Emergency Force ‘to secure and 
supervise the cessation of hostilities in ac- 
cordance with all the terms’ of the resolu- 
tion of November 2.“ 

3 


“Secretary General Hammarskjold’s report 
of November 6, endorsed by the General As- 
sembly, that it would be the function of the 
United Nations force ‘to help maintain quiet 
during and after the withdrawal of non- 
Egyptian forces.’” 

4 

“Mr. Hammarskjold's report of January 24 
that in view of the armistice agreements and 
a Security Council decision ‘the parties to 
the armistice agreement may be considered 
as not entitled to claim belligerent rights’; 
his report of January 16 that ‘the interna- 
tional significance of the Gulf of Aqaba 
may be considered to justify the right of 
innocent passage through the Strait of Tiran 
and the gulf in accordance with recognized 
rules of international law’; his report of 
February 22, that ‘the takeover of Gaza from 
the military and civilian control of Is- 
rael * * * in the first instance would be ex- 
clusively by the United Nations Emergency 
Force,’ and his report of March 8 that ‘until 
further arrangements are made, the United 
Nations Emergency Force has. assumed re- 
sponsibility for civil affairs in the Gaza 
Strip?” 

5 

“Ambassador Lodge's statement to the 
General Assembly on January 28 that ‘under 
the armistice agreement and pursuant to the 
Security Council decisions, neither side may 
assert belligerent rights, much less engage 
in hostile actions.’”* 

6 


“The United States memorandum to Israel 
dated February 11 and ‘the future of the 
Gaza strip is to be worked out through the 
efforts and good offices of the United Na- 
tions,’ and that ‘the United States believes 
that the Gulf of Aqaba comprehends inter- 
national waters and that no nation has the 
right to prevent free and innocent passage 
in the gulf and through the straits giving 
access thereto.““ 

7 


“President Eisenhower's statement of 
February 20 that “The United States would 
be glad to urge and support some participa- 
tion by the United Nations, with the ap- 
proval of Egypt, in the administration of 
the Gaza strip’ * * to assure that the 
strip ‘could no longer be used as a source of 
armed infiltration and reprisals’; that ‘we 
should not assume that * * * Egypt will 
prevent Israeli shipping from using the Suez 
Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba’ * * and 
that, ‘if, unhappily, Egypt, does hereafter 
violate the armistice agreement or other 
international obligations, then this should 
be dealt with firmly by the society of 
nations.“ 

s 


“President Eisenhower's letter to Premier 
Ben-Gurion assuring that ‘Israeli will have 
no cause to regret’ its withdrawal * * +? 

“This Is the record, and these are the 
commitments. The United Nations and the 
United States will be Judged by the way they 
live up to them.” y 

The sentiments we haye just quoted ap- 
pear to represent the general consensus of 
opinion of the country at large. The Detroit 
Free Press editorially challenged “Secretary 
Dulles on communiques” and declared: 

“Secretary of State Dulles and Mrs. Golda 
Meir, Israel's Foreign Minister, conferred 
nearly 2 hours Monday. After that, Mrs. 
Meir spent upward of another hour with Mr, 
Dulles’ subordinates, and a communique 
was issued, 
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“It announced a scoreless tie. 

“When reporters pointed out to Mr. Dulles 
that the communique left a great deal un- 
answered, the Secretary replied that ‘we do 
not answer all questions in communiques.’ 

“Mr. Dulles would haye been several 
country miles nearer the truth about his 
Department had he said that its communi- 
ques never answered any question at all, 
for the very simple reason that Mr. Dulles 
never has any answers to give. = 

“In this instance, nobody knows what is 
covered by the moral commitments Mrs. 
Meir was talking about. $ 

“A great deal that is of consequence to 
America, its future and conceivably the 
affairs of its individual citizens are at stake 
in the Middle East. If anybody finds out 
what we're doing and what we stand for out 
there, notify Mr. Dulles at once. 

“We're sure it would be news to him.” 

These challenges and résumés of the sit- 
uation speak for themselves. The old 
Lincolnian warning that “you can't fool all 
of the people all the time” remains valid. 
In spite of denials, it is on the record that 
Israel has been given assurances of pro- 
tection against assaults from the war- 
threatening neighbors who encircle her. 
These promises must be adhered to—without 
further shenanigans. 


The President Finally Decides Small 
Business Is Here To Stay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this administration has taken 
a number of conflicting positions on the 
matter of making the Small Business 
Administration a permanent agency. 

This administration has maintained 
for years that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration should be continued on a 
temporary basis, apparently on the as- 
sumption that small business might go 
away. 

It is true, of course, that the present 
Big Business Cabinet has done its full 
share in trying to help big business be- 
come even bigger and, at the same time, 
small business to become ever smaller. 

A full 95 percent of Federal research 
funds goes to companies employing more 
than 500 workers. In the past 3 years, 
research contracts totaling $4.7 billion 
have been awarded. Of this $4.6 billion, 
or 98.1 percent, has gone to the 500 
largest contractors. 

These and other equally interesting 
facts were developed by the House Small 
Business Committee under the skilled 
and able leadership of Representative 
WRIGHT PATMAN, Representative ABRAHAM 
J. MuLter, and others. 

The first straw in the wind that this 
administration had decided that small 
business was here to stay and that the 
Small Business Administration should be 
permanent was the statement by Wen- 
dell Barnes that he favored such a 
course. Mr. Barnes made his earth- 
shaking announcement before the Mul- 
ter subcommittee of the Select Commit- 
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tee on Small Business of the House of 

Representatives on March 26, 1957. 

Just a few days previously he had tes- 
tified before the Senate Small Business 
Committee to the exact opposite—that is, 
that the SBA should be continued on a 
temporary basis rather than be made a 
permanent agency. 

Now we were to see a parade of admin- 
istration big-wigs before the Multer sub- 
committee testifying that the Small 
Business Administration should be a per- 
manent agency. 

On Thursday, April 4, the administra- 
tion bill to make the Small Business Ad- 
ministration permanent was introduced 
in the Senate and House. 

This agency, it is now argued by the 
administration, should be given perma- 
nent status, it is 4 years old, and has 
proved its effectiveness in all respects. If 
made permanent, the SBA will be able to 
attract more competent personnel, banks 
will more willingly participate in loans to 
small business, its procurement activities 
in behalf of small business can be ex- 
panded, and so on. 

These things are so obvious that it is 
utterly impossible to understand why it 
took this Republican administration and 
the President so long to arrive at this un- 
assailable conclusion. 

Well, better late than never, I always 
say. 

Of course, I introduced a bill, H. R. 
2513, on January 10, 1957, to make the 
Small Business Administration a perma- 
nent Government agency, so administra- 
tion support is welcome for my position, 
8 75 though it is almost exactly 3 months 

€. 

I include here a statement by George 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. 
This organization has been campaigning 
for years to make the SBA an independ- 
ent permanent agency. 

Also, I include an article by Drew Pear- 
son from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 1, 1957. Mr. Pearson re- 
ports on the matter of tax relief prom- 
ised by the Republican Party. 

Mr. Pearson also has some very inter- 
esting things to say about Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey, who is a mem- 
ber of the Loan Policy Board of the Small 
Business Administration: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
House SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE, SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, MARCH 28, 1957 
I am George J. Burger, vice president and 

Washington representative of the National 

Federation of Independent Business, Inc. I 

am appearing here solely for the member- 

ship of the federation. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated di- 
rectly by our membership. We poll our mem- 
bers on all important issues, and are com- 
mitted by their majority vote. 

The federation, of course, has a vital stake 
in seeing to it that the operation of the 
Small Business Administration is carried out 
in accordance with the will of the Congress. 
In view of this, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, it might be well to do as 
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the late Al Smith often sald: Let's look at 
the record” as it pertains to the actions of 
the federation since the Small Business Ad- 
ministration was created by the Congress, to 
make certain that the agency has carried out 
the will of the Congress in its help to small 
business of this Nation. 

First. The record will show that in our 
appearances before the Banking Committees 
of the Congress we recommended the cre- 
ation of the agency, and more important, 
that it be an independent agency, subject at 
all times to review by the Congress. This 
was the action we took in 1953. 

In view of the statement made before your 
committee by the Administrator, Mr. Barnes, 
a day or two ago, that the administration 
favors the agency being made a permanent 
agency of the Government, if this recom- 
mendation is followed up by the Congress in 
making the Small Business Administration & 
permanent agency, with full control vested in 
the Administrator will result in increasing 
the efficiency of the operation of the agency 
which will act as a morale builder for small 
business of this Nation, and the establish- 
ment of the agency on a permanent basis 
will also attract more competent personnel. 

Second. Shortly after the agency was cre- 
ated in the summer of 1953, I made my usual 
annual yisit to the head office of the federa- 
tion at Burlingame, Calif., and during the 
time of this visit out there I had an oppor- 
tunity to visit some few regional offices of the 
visit to the head office of the federation at 
Burlingame, Calif., and during the time of 
this visit out there I had on opportunity 
to visit some few regional offices of the 
agency and confer with the regional direc- 
tors. Mr. Chairman at the time of these 
visits I always make it a must to be accom- 
panied by some one else so that whatever 
my findings are they can be confirmed by 
others present. 

During our visits to the regional offices 
of the Small Business Administration in the 
West and Middle West we found a situation 
as to policy that was not in keeping with the 
intent of Congress, and as a result of our 
findings on my return to Washington a joint 
meeting was held with Treasury and Com- 
merce officials on October 26, 1953, which 
resulted in a complete change of policy 
through which all small business could be 
helped through the SBA, I might say that 
in November 1953 the press gave full pub- 
licity to that action. Shortly thereafter 
Mr. Wendell Barnes became the Admin- 
istrator. 


Third. During the life of the agency the 
closest liaison has existed between the Wash- 
ington office of the Federation and the top 
Officials of the agency. Many conferences 
have been held with Br. Barnes and his 
deputies—all in keeping with the intent of 
being a help to the agency, and we believe 
the information we have been getting 
from our nationwide membership, commonly 
referred to as the grassroots has tended to 
advance the standing of the Small Business 
Administration with small business through- 
out the Nation. During these past 3 years 
we have made it our business to visit re- 
gional offices of the agency throughout the 
Nation for the sole purpose of finding out 
what was taking place at the local level. 

Fourth, On July 5, 1956, speaking for the 
Federation, I conferred with Dr. Arthur 
Burns, Economic Adviser to the President, 
and presented to him as Chairman of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business, seven specific recommendations on 
small business to be considered by his group 
when they made their report to the President. 
Among the recommendations made by us 
were (1) that the agency be made a per- 
manent agency of the Government, and (2) 
that the control of the agency be placed ex- 
clusiyely in the hands of the Administrator, 
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eliminating the policy board as heretofore 
existing in that agency. In making the 
above recommendations we reaffirmed the 
recommendations which we made from the 
first instance when the legislation was pro- 
Posed. 

Fifth. In our appearances before the plat- 
form committees of both national conven- 
tions—in Chicago and San Francisco, 1956— 
We urged these committees to have the same 
recommendations adopted in their respective 
Platforms. 

Stxth. On December 11, 1956, I had a 2- 
hour conference with Mr. Barnes and his 
deputy, at which time I gave to them our 
recent findings after personal visits to re- 
Bional, offices of SBA in certain sections of 
the Nation. As a result of that 2-hour-or- 
More conference we believe that SBA is 
Showing a steady progress in carrying out 
the will of the Congress. However, there is 
still plenty of room for improvement. The 
Subject matters discussed during this con- 
ference were: (1) Tight money, (2) inven- 
tory, (3) credit formula, (4) direct loans, (5) 
Advisory groups, (6) ceiling on loans. 

Seventh. On the opening of the new Con- 
gress we urged introduction of legislation to 
make the agency a permanent one, with full 
Power as to the overall policy of the agency 
being placed in the hands of the Administra- 
tor. We are more than pleased to advise that 
Quite a few bills have been introduced along 
the line of these recommendations, and we 
have just completed a nationwide poll of our 
entire membership on S. 545 introduced by 
Senator Tarr, and H. R. 2513 introduced by 
the Honorable Fank THOMPSON, JR., both 
Of which bilis provide for the establishment 
Of the Small Business Administration as a 
Permanent agency, and with full control 
vested in the Administrator. The result of 
the poll disclosed: 83 percent for, 14 percent 
against, 3 percent no vote. 

It is our hope that at no time will Con- 
Gress ever permit the agency to become a 
Part of the Department of Commerce. 

Of course, there are many other operations 
the Small Business Administration can ful- 
fill and carry out, such as making greater 
and greater efforts toward securing an equal 
Share of Government contracts for small 
business, even if necessary, to take the prime 
contract. 

There is another important recommenda- 
tion which should be considered, and that is 
that the regional and national advisory 
groups to the Small Business Administration 
should be made up exclusively of independ- 
ent businessmen because through this ac- 
tion those groups will be able to give to the 
agency, both at the national and local levels 
the correct picture facing small business in 
the respective areas. We look upon this as 
very important for a successful administra- 
tion of the agency. It is with this operation 
of the agency at this time that we have our 
most grevious complaint, and to substanti- 
ate—within the past week we have received 
statements from members of the advisory 
groups to the Small Business Administra- 
tion—I from the west coast, and 1 from the 
east coast. 

The report from the west coast states: “I 
&m a member of the advisory board and have 
been for several years. At no time has the 
regional director ever called a meeting of the 
advisory group, which was the original in- 
tent and purpose to us at the time 
we were appointed. The area covered by this 
board is quite extensive and we don’t know 
anything about the situation down there, 
whether small-business men need help in one 
Category or another. All it is is a setup as 
an office, with a lot of bulletins, etc. But 
small-business men come to me week after 
week advising of the problems on which they 
need help. The whole situation, as it re- 
fiects to small business in that area is that 
SBA is not operating for the interest of small 
business in that area. There has been no 
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meeting of the advisory board in that area 
in 2 years.” 

As it relates to the loan policy in that area, 
the west coast report states: A Member of 
Congress from this area recently said at the 
time Barnes was up for extra money that he 
was very pleased to know banks in his area 
were cooperating with SBA. This does not 
check with my personal knowledge of the 
situation. A few small, independent banks 
are cooperating but none of the large banks 
or big chain banks will do business with 
SBA in participating in any loans.” 

From the east, the member of the Advisory 
Board is well informed in the financial world. 
As the loan situation applies in his area, he 
states: “SBA is not credited within our 
county, in my opinion, as being sympa- 
thetic in their approach to loan applicants 
or loan applications. They appear to treat 
the applicant, as well as an application, in 
the same light that the ordinary commercial 
bank analyzes it (there is no need for SBA 
unless that agency is going to take a different 
approach).” 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, at this point, 
that this was the same reaction I received last 
summer in Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 

The east coast advisory board member fur- 
ther states: “If SBA was really trying to get 
the small-business man to consider that 
agency as a helpful medium, they most cer- 
tainly have not been successful. Disparaging 
remarks seem to be predominant not only 
among loaning officers in the commercial 
banks, but also the small-business man.” 

Mr. Chairman, he constructively criticizes 
the agency and, bear in mind he is a member 
of the advisory committee, but at the same 
time he goes further. He makes these rec- 
ommendations: 

“1. Their approach to making loans should 
be the same as the personal-loan companies; 
which is, only when they have losses do they 
really know and believe that they are doing a 
job. If they try to avoid making losses, it 
is because they are not making the necessary 
volume of loans that they were created for. 

“2. Hire a couple of top-grade personal- 
loan men in the loanmaking division of 
SBA—they will show them how to get loan 
applications and make them.” 

It was very encouraging to hear members 
of the committee during the past day or two 
of hearings remark that when this agency is 
made permanent it will be able to attract 
competent personnel and this was the same 
opinion expressed by some members of the 
Senate Small Business Committee during 
their recent hearings on the Smail Business 
Administration. 2 

We have noted. and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is to be commended for the ac- 
tion they have taken in the issuance of pub- 
ications for distributlon which provide 
information as an aid to small business. We 
also recommend that this action be con- 
tinued and improved upon as time goes on. 

As the views I have expressed come from 
the grassroots we that Congress will 
take early action in following through on 
such recommendations. 

From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of April 1, 1957] 


THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
0 (By Drew Pearson) 
TAX RELIEF KILLED BY WHITE HOUSE 


One of the GOP campaign pledges pounded 
on prior to November 6 was aid for small 
business. President Eisenhower promised 
at Lexington, Ky.. on October 1: “I shall 
call for further help to small business with 
some dozen specific recommendations for 
action, including special tax measures.” He 
also said on October 22 that he planned 
to ask Congress to give small-business men 
about $600 million in tax relief. 

Last week, however, Republicans lined up 
almost solid against an amendment to the 
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tax bill by Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas, giving 8-percent tax relief to small 
business netting up to $25,000. The final 
vote was 52 to 33 against the amendment, 


Cleveland tycoons 


Cyrus Eaton of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad and the Cleveland investment firm, 
Otis & Co., had a recent private huddle with 
top Democratic leaders regarding another 
well-known Clevelander, Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey. 

Eaton urged a full Senate investigation of 
Humphrey, pointed out that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has not sold his stock in 
his farflung M. A. Hanna Co., said the stock 
had appreciated some $800 million while 
Humphrey was in the Treasury, and that 
almost everything the Treasury handled af- 
fected Humphrey's—private interests in one 
way or other. 

Foreign business firms, he pointed out, 
had in some cases purchased coal from Hum- 
phrey's Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., 
largest coal company in the world, because 
their countries had to do important business 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. Hum- 
phrey is a member of the board which con- 
trols the Export-Import Bank from which 
many countries have to borrow money. 


Later, Eaton wrote a private letter to the 
Senators, dated March 9, which follows: 


Sixty-billion-dollar orbit 


“A further illustration of the manner in 
which George Humphrey continually uses his 
high public post to buttress his private busi- 
ness interests is provided by the recent pre- 
emption of top offices of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland by Humphrey henchmen. 

“First, Arthur VanBuskirk, a director of 
Humphrey's Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., was made.chairman of the bank. This 
was swiftly followed by the naming of J. H. 
Thompson, president. of Humphrey's M. A. 
Hanna Co., as vice chairman of the bank. 
With these adroit moves, another powerful 
financial institution boasting assets of 
84.755.000, 00 was added to the Humphrey 
orbit, to bring to the incredible total of 
$60,755,000,000 the combined assets of the 
corporations interlocked by officers and di- 
rectors in the Humphrey-Hanna-Pittsburgh 
consol group. 

“This does not tell the whole story, how- 
ever, for there are other companies in which 
Humphrey exercises great influence without 
representation among officers and directors. 

“Since the Secretary of the Treasury holds 
office by virtue of Senate approval, does not 
the Senate have a continuing moral obliga- 
tion to take corrective action when the Sec- 
retary constantly uses his official public po- 
sition to further his private business for- 
tunes?” 


Around the World in 80 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Wash- 
ington is host today to the famous 
Hollywood producer, Mr. Mike Todd. 
He is here for the Washington premiere 
of the award-winning motion picture 
Around the World in 80 Days. I am 
sure my colleagues join with me in wel- 
coming him to Washington on this 
occasion. ° 

Around the World in 80 Days, which 
Mr. Todd produced, has received the 
academy award as the best picture of 
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the year, and similar awards from the 
New York film critics, Associated Press, 
Good Housekeeping magazine, Cosmo- 
politan magazine, Parents’ Magazine, 
and a host of other honors. The picture 
also received academy awards for best 
film editing, best musical score, best 
screen play and best color cinematog- 
raphy. 

This outstanding motion picture will 
bring entertainment to millions of peo- 
ple in our country and abroad, and is an 
example of the outstanding quality of 
pictures produced by our motion pic- 
ture industry. Mr. Todd’s production 
will not only provide entertainment, but 
will help to bring American good will to 
people all over the world. 

I congratulate Mr. Todd for this 
splendid film which I hope all of my 
colleagues will have an opportunity to 
see, l 


Public School No. 11 of Jersey City, N. J., 
Celebrates a Century of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said that Public School No. 11 on Bergen 
Square in Jersey City stands on the old- 
est site continuously dedicated to educa- 
tion in the United States. Dutch settlers 
used the land almost 300 years ago to 
set up a school in 1662. 

Since then five schools have been built 
on the same spot. Public School No. 11 
is the fifth of these schools. A statue of 
Peter Stuyvesant flanks the entrance to 
the school. 

It is thought that no site in the coun- 
try has served as a seat of learning for 
so long a time. This in spite of the 
first Latin grammar school founded in 
New England in 1635 and Harvard Col- 
lege in 1636 and William and Mary in 
Virginia in 1693. Does not the Good 
Book say “the children shall lead them”? 

That is why I rise at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, to thank Mayor Berry and the 
able and distinguished and the alert and 
the brave City Commission of Jersey City 
for taking the time and the initiative to 
help Public School No. 11 celebrate a 
century of education. 7 

In a few days, on April 10 and 11, the 
mayor and the city commission and the 
people of Jersey City, its children, par- 
ents, teachers, businessmen, and all the 
residents of the community will take 
part in the 100th anniversary activities 
of Public School No. 11. It promises to 
be a magnificent manifestation of a peo- 
ple’s love for learning and for leading 
their children into courageous inspired 
and useful lives. 

The people of Jersey City will attest 
on April 10 and 11 their faith in the 
public-school system. It has formed a 
single people out of many races, nations, 
and creeds. We see the spirit of that 
system at work on the floor of this House. 
God preserve it. 


E 
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In closing, Mr. Speaker, may I say that 
Public School No. 11 holds a dear place 
in my heart. I started school there at 
the age of 6 in 1917. I reported for mili- 
tary service there in 1942, In April of 
1950, I campaigned for Congress in its 
auditorium. In March of 1951, after my 
election to Congress and my return from 
Korea, in this same auditorium, I ex- 
pressed my profound appreciation to the 
people of Jersey City for their helpfulness 
in all things worthwhile. The noble, the 
religious, and the democratic are at work 
in our hearts when our educational sys- 
tem is at its best. Was it not Jefferson 
who said: 

Enlighten the people generally and tyranny 
and oppression of both mind and body 
vanish—education makes a people easy to 
lead but difficult to drive, easy to govern but 
impossible to enslave. 


So be it. This salutes, too, the mayor 


and the City Commission of Jersey City 
for building 5 new schools in 6 years, 


First Grapevines in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr, BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the little-known facts concerning the 
founding of Jamestown in 1607, the 
350th anniversary of which is being 
commemorated this year, is that num- 
bered among Capt. John Smith’s crew 
were two men of Croatian descent. 
They were the first of many thousands 
of people of Slav descent who came to 
the New World to make their homes. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article by John 
C. Sciranka which appeared in Frank- 
ford Bulletin, published in Philadelphia. 
In his article Mr. Sciranka quotes Mr. 
Vlaho S. Vlahovic, a well-known Ameri- 
can Yugoslav publicist and my very close 
personal friend, The article is as fol- 
lows: 

Recently I mentioned the Croatan Island 
in Virginia, stating that it was named in 
honor of the Croatians. I stated this in 
connection with the history of Capt. John 
Smith and the first two Slovaks, Juraj Mata 
and Jan Bogdan, who came to Jamestown on 
September 25, 1608, on the ship God Speed 
to help Smith build the first permanent 
English settlement in the New World. Now, 
my good friend and a well-known American 
Yugoslav publicist, Viaho S. Viahovic of New 
York City, congratulating me on my recent 
contributions to the history of the early 
Americans, gives me the following important 
historical data: 

“The Republic of Dubrovnik, better known 
as Ragusa, in the early 15th century boasted 
of one of the largest merchant fleets in the 
world. Her navigators and seafarers were 
highly in demand by every power in the 
world. Documents here in America attest 
to this last and in particular to the heavy 
recruiting by Russia of Yugoslav shipbuild- 
ing experts from regions of Dubrovnik and 
Kotor along the Dalmatian coast.” 

Viahovic further continues that “the 
Dubrovnikians (Ragusans) sailed to America 


with Sir Walter Raleigh's band of colonists 


April 8 
in 1587, All given names of crew and pas- 
sengers, of course, were in English.” Vlaho- 
vic explains that in those days it was a prac- 
tice among Dubrovnikians to have their 
names translated into the language of their 
adopted country so that they would be con- 
sidered citizens of it. This is evident from 
the Italianized names of many Dubroynikian 
and Dalmatian nobles. For example, the 
Slay Gundulic became Italian Gondola; 
Gradic was changed to Gradi, Bunic to 
Bona, Pucic to Pozza, ete. 

What lends credence to the belief that 


‘Yugoslavs comprised Raleigh's crew is the 


statement in the memoirs of Governor White 
of the “Lost Colony,” now known as Roanoke 
Island is that the word “Croatoan" was found 
carved on a tree trunk. 

On his return to America in 1590, Governor 
White noted: “* We found * * the 
place strongly enclosed with high palisades of 
great trees, with curtains of flankers (very 
fort-like), and one of the chief trees * * * 
at the entrance had the bark taken off and 
§ feet from the ground, in fair capital letters, 
was engraved ‘Croatoan’ without any cross or 
sign of distress.” 

Historians and writers have frequently 
misspelled Croatoan as Croatan. This Eng- 
lish spelling of Hrvat (Croat) is the earliest 
historical record pointing to the presence of 
Yugoslavs (at least members of the Croatian 
branch) in the new world. 

Dr. Hawk, in the History of North Carolina, 
observed that Indians of the State spoke of 
the certain tribe as Hateras Indians, or Croa- 
toan Indians as the English knew them. 
Hamilton McMillan, in 1880 wrote that “these 
Indians had traditions of vessels wrecked in 
past times. Children with auburn hair and 
blue eyes were noticed among them, which 
impressed the belief they had communicated 
with white people.” 

Much of this is corroborated in the record 
of an exploration made by John Lawson in 
1709. He noted that “Indians who lived on 
Roanoke Island, or much frequented this 
locality, tell us that several of their ancestors 
were white people and could talk in book as 
we do. The truth of this is confirmed by 
grey eyes being frequently found among these 
Indians." 4 

There are records preserved in the archives 
of the city of Dubrovnik, known in history as 
Ragusa, in Yugoslavia, which show that 
about 1540, a fleet of sailing ships left the 
Republic of Dubrovnik bound for America. 

American historian Lawson concurs that 
“a wreck of a ship was found there (Roanoke 
Island) about 20 years before the arrival of 
the Colonists. A previous wreck in 1558 
mentioned “some of the crew were saved.” 

Viahoviec further states to me another fac- 
tor: “The oldest known grapevine in Amer- 
ica (still producing delicious grapes) is lo- 
cated on the island close to the spot where 
the lost colony is believed to have landed. 
Governor White noted that this grapevine 
was bearing abundant fruit in 1590 which 
supports my contention that those preceding 
the Colonists could have been Croatians.” 
Vlahovic further states that “transplanting 
grapevines is a custom with Dubroynikian 
and Dalmatian navigators * * * When a Du- 
brovnikian or Dalmatian sailor embarked on 
a long voyage he frequently took with him 
seedlings, roots, and plants, especially grape- 
vine cuttings. These he would sow or trans- 
plant into the soil of whatever country he 
visited. When returning home he would 
bring back seeds, shrubs, and strange fruit 
trees.” 

This was a wonderful example which 
should be followed by our men and women of 
our United States defense forces. 

The wirter is very happy to acknowledge 
with thanks and appreciation the vast con- 
tribution of Mr. Vlaho S. Vlahovic, an Ameri- 
can of Yugoslav extraction who dedicated his 
life to research on the contribution of Slavs 
to the growth and progress of America, 


1957 
President Rhee Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr, JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee is a great statesman, 
& heroic patriot, and a perennial chal- 
lenge to the conscience of all men who 
love freedom. 

The President of Korea delivered an 
address March 1 in Seoul in commemora- 
tion of the 38 anniversary of the Repub- 

e of Korea. 

Under permission to extend and revise 
rad remarks, I include Dr. Rhee’s ad- 

ess; 


A Day or ACCOUNTING 


My fellow citizens, March 1 is the birth- 

y of our Republic. 

On Saturday, March 1, 1919, in the Blue 
Moon Cafe, in Seoul, at 2 p. m., the 33 patri- 
ots whose memory we honor placed their 
Signatures on our declaration of independ- 
ence, Then they called in the Japanese po- 

and gave themselves up. 

On that day there commenced in our coun- 
try a nationwide mass movement of protest 
Against the allen domination of our home- 
land by the empire-building imperialists of 
Japan. Our people did not regort to war. 
But neither did they supinely accept their 
Status as exploited colonials. They devised 
a dignified middle way of honorable appeal 
to the decency and sense of justice of the 
Civilized world. 

Theirs was the first passive revolution in 

history of modern times. In all the 
years- since then, we have never weakened 
in our desire to settle all disputes, national 
and international, through appeals to facts 
and reason, without passion and in the 
Spirit of commonsense. 

But there is also another spirit that has 
been demonstrated continuously through all 
the 4.300 years of our history. This is the 
Courageous and honorable spirit of self- 
defense, This is also a part of our tradition 
and it is a part of our policy today. 

A SINGLE WORD 


If there is one word that strongly charac- 
terizes the long history of our Nation, that 
Word is “justice.” Never in our entire his- 
tory have we attacked any other nation, In 
fact, we haye never fought outside our own 
National boundaries. 

No nation on earth can point an accusing 
finger at us. We have reason to be proud 
of the great tradition that has come down 
to us. We have always fought like tigers 
to defend our own fields and our own homes. 
But we never have tried to take from any 
Other people one single acre of ground or 
Piece of property that was not ours. 

In 1882 a new era in our history began. 
At that time our Government was persuaded 
to enter into a series of treaties—first with 
the United States and then with other out- 
Side powers. Our ancient isolationism was 
abandoned. 

Unhappily, the world community of na- 
tions had entered into an era of power poli- 
tics. We tried to live acoording to our own 
National standards of morality, but we en- 
Countered conditions in which immorality 
was backed by ruthless power. 

In 1910 we were abandoned to Japanese 
Conquest, with the concurrence of the West- 
ern nations whose offers of friendship had 
Persuaded us to give up the protective isola- 

| tlonism of the old Hermit Kingdom. In 
1919 we found that although the Western 
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Powers talked of the rights of self-determi- 
nation of all peoples, their policies were still 
dominated by what they called expedient 
power politics. 

Then in 1945, at the conclusion of a war 
that had been fought under the ringing 
slogan of the four freedoms we found that 
once again power politics was the guiding 
policy of the dominant nations. We were 


promised liberation—but we found our na- 


tion divided along the 38th parallel and occu- 
pled by foreign troops. 

In that time of great tribulation, we main- 
tained both our dignity and our sense of 
national Independence and justice. We re- 
fused to accept a plan of trusteeship, which 
would have fastened the grip of Communist 
domination upon our entire Nation. Our 
demand for self-government was manfully 
recognized by the United States, though 
contemptuously spurned by the Soviet Union, 
With the cooperative assistance of the United 
Nations, the Republic of Korea was estab- 
lished and elections were held in this part of 
our country. But the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to hold its domination in the north, 

When, in 1950, the Communist armies— 
recruited, equipped, led, and directed by the 
Russian tyrants—launched the infamous at- 
tack against us, our faith in justice seemed 
for a time to be justifi Under the leader- 
ship of the United States, the United Nations 
came to our assistance, and the Communist 
invaders were defeated. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH JUSTICE 


Then, once again in the name of expe- 
diency, and in disregard of justice, the neu- 
tralist members of the United Nations, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Nebru of India, 
insisted that the beaten Communist Impe- 
Tialists must be allowed to save face“ by be- 
ing left in control of the northern half of our 
country. 

This was done in the name of compro- 
mise—with disregard for the fact that jus- 
tice is justice, and to compromise with jus- 
tice is to destroy both justice and peace. 
A truce was forced upon us which was wicked 
in itself—but which far more wickedly has 
been viciously and continuously violated by 
the Communist invaders. The falth which 
our people placed in international morality 
was violated. 

During the years since that truce was im- 
posed on us in 1953, our warnings ageinst 
the perpetuation of injustice in the name of 
expediency bave been repeatedly justified. 
The very nation, India, which insisted that 
we must bow to the demands of the United 
Nations is now flouting and rejecting the au- 
thority of that organization. The Commu- 
nists, who were supposed to be pacified by 
the sacrifice we were forced to make to them, 
have continued their aggression, their bru- 
tality, and their subversion of freedom on an 
ever wider scale. Time after time the na- 
tions of the world have been taught that 
when they flout justice, there is a heavy 
price that must be paid by all who cherish 
freedom and try to live in honor. 

The events of the past several months have 
involved a series of crises which may mark 
the beginnings of a new era in international 
relations, 

The brave patriots of Hungary have proved 
that communism cannot destroy free spirits 
with the poison of propaganda. The sav- 
agery of the Russian tyranny in Hungary 
had disgusted millions of peoples who had 
permitted themselves to become deluded by 
Communist. hypocrisy. The Kremlin has 
been forced to admit openly that its so- 
called anti-Stalinist movement was a shame- 
ful farce. The demagoguery of India’s 
Nehru and Krishna Menon has begun to 
weaken the grip which they had fastened 
upon the foreign policies of several of the 
nations in Asia. 

Meanwhile, In the Middle East Russian am- 
bitions for world conquest have once again 
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been emphasized, and in a manner that gen- 
uinely alarms the western nations. The 
United Nations has been clearly revealed as 
a one-sided organization that can impose 
restrictions upon nations that recognize the 
meaning of justice, but that is helpless when 
it confronts aggressors who are still goy- 
erned by the morality of the jungle. 

Japan, too, has been caught up in these 
Tapid movements of international change. 
She has signed an agreement with the Com- 
munists in Moscow, and has openly begun 
to orient her policies toward friendship with 
Russia and Red China. She has encour- 
aged a hysteria of anti-Americanism among 
her own people. The new Government of 
Japan made a few empty gestures of pre- 
tended interest in conciliation with our Na- 
tion, in an attempt to influence world opin- 
ion—but has flatly refused to join us in a 
constructive move to restore just relations. 

As we view the world today, there is great 
cause for discouragement and ample reason 
for pessimism about the present aimless 
drift of international affairs. 

HOPE IS AHEAD 


But there are also gleams and portents 
of hope. 

President Eisenhower spoke glowingly in 
his inaugural address of the absolute need 
for a world order based on justice. His new 
policy for the Middle East shows a deter- 
mination to support justice, when necessary, 
with force, Within the United Nations,. 
many member nations are deeply disturbed 
by the failure of that Organization to do 
anything constructive to help the people of 
Hungary against the open aggression of 
Russia. i 

A great testing time now confronts 
humanity. 

All around the world the lesson has been 
driven home again and again that genuine 
peace is impossible while the Great Powers 
helplessly acquiesce in the flouting of justice 
by aggressors. There can no longer be any 
doubt in the minds of honest men that peace 
must be sought through bold justice rather 
than through weak concessions to aggressors. 
The time is ripe fer the emergence of a new 
spirit and a new international program. 

On our part, we have constructive pro- 
posals to present—just as we have always had 
in the past. We call for the reform of the 
United Nations. 

1. We believe it should be converted into 
a body to enforce justice, not merely to be a 
forum in which aggressors can freely spread 
propaganda and foment disagreement among 
the democratic allies. 

2. In order to make this change possible, 
we believe the great majority of law-abiding 
nations must enforce the provision of the 
Charter that all nations in order to be mem- 
bers must be peace loving, and must accept 
the procedures and principles of honest nego- 
tiation. S 

3. As an agency for enforcing justice, we 
call fór the establishment of a genuine peace 
enforcement army, composed of the armed 
forces of small nations which are free from 
ambitions of empire building. 

4. The basic responsibility. of a United 
Nations genuinely pledged to the provisions _ 
of the Charter is to ensure to all peoples the 
right of free and fair election of their own 
governments. 

5. As to the Korean situation, Ido not want 
to emphasize the injustices forced upon us 
by the Soviet Union, Communist China, and 
Japan because by this time the people of all 
friendly nations should be fully aware of the 
unjust dealings of these countries toward 
Korea. When the world conscience has 
awakened to the necessity of international 
morality and equity the situation will be 
righted. Our great hope is that the United 
Nations will change its present attitude of 
helplessness and act with firm, courageous 
judgment. j i 
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6. Other disputes, in all parts of the world, 
whether in Kashmir, or the Middle East, or 


elsewhere, should similarly be settled within’ 


the United Nations by a moral court of jus- 
tice supported by all free member nations 
in accordance with just rules of law. 

In my judgment, the great majority of the 
peoples and the nations around the world are 
ready to accept and support such a program 
as this. Unless such measures of reform are 
adopted, the alternative is still further 
chaotic drift, with more and more surrenders 
to communism, untill another world war of 
Gesperate self-defense shall be forced upon 
the free nations, perhaps after it is too late. 

My public life has extended through 6 full 
decades. During that time I have witnessed 
4 full-scale wars in North Asia, and 2 worid 
wars. During all that time, statesmanship 
by the great powers has been characterized 
by a patchwork expediency that has tried to 
bridge orises with compromises and that has 
tried to avoid conflicts by a pretense of unity 
when the fundamental foundation for unity 
did not exist. 

The world must face the fact that power 
politics as practiced by single powerful na- 
tions and by blocs of nations has failed and 
always will fall. War has followed war with 
frightening constancy, and each war has been 
ended with a patchwork of expedient com- 

which has nurtured the injustices 
that lead straight on to another conflict. 
THE LESSON OF MANKIND 


Surely we must learn the lesson that the 
great enemy of mankind is the horrid spectre 
of aggressive sovereignty. When the free will 
of powerful nations is unchecked by a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind, the 
world must always tremble upon the brink 
of disaster. 

There is an alternative, and we should be 
mature enough to grasp it. If a program of 
justice is spelled out, nations will rally 
around it. on will not have to be 
smashed down by war, if the peoples of the 
world are offered a mechanism and a leader- 
ship through which they can express their 
united will to enforce justice with united 
determination. Excommunication, economic 
sanctions, and boycotts can be effective, if 
they are organized on a clear basis of justice 
and are applied alike to all aggressors, with- 
out fear or hesitancy. 

From this platform, I address my plea 
primarily to the United States and to all 
those many small nations who will gladly 
rally behind a constructive program to en- 
force justice. Let us be wise before the event 
and not merely desperate after it. Our des- 
tiny is in our own hands if we but have the 
courage and the wisdom to guide It. 


Neither war nor subjection to tyranny are 
inevitable. They are but the price humanity 
too often pays for weakness and indecision. 
‘The future calls us to a new haven of human 
unity based on justice. This is a challenge 
we dare not longer deny. 
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California, to Grand Lodge of Masons 
of New York 
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HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress delivered by me at the breakfast 
of the Grand Lodge of Masons in New 
York on March 31, 1957. 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Most worshipful grand master, distin- 
guished guests, Masons, and fellow Ameri- 
Cans, this Nation of ours has grown from a 
Weak Colony of 3 million on the Atlantic 
Coast to a great power of 170 million peo- 
ple, the most productive nation the world 
has ever known. 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 

m our constitutional form of government 
which guarantees our religious, personal, and 
economic freedom. 

The incentives furnished have constantly 
Opened new horizons. 

In this atmosphere, Americans of each 
generation have sought to leave to their 
children a better land than they themselves 
found, not just better in a material way but 
in the educational and cultural developments 
a make for better family and community 

fe. 

New inventions in various industrial fields 
and the tremendous potentials of the péace- 
time developments of atomic power are 
bound to challenge us for many years into 
the future. 


We must not take our constitutional form 
of government or our free-enterprise system 
for granted. Neither fall into the category 
of something that can be locked in a safe- 
deposit box and kept forever secure. Each 
generation must be prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices to maintain them that 
our Pounding Fathers were prepared to make 
in the first instance. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population, and in natural 
resources. Yet they have not been able to 
give to their people the freedom and the 
standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
of our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
serve our freedom or enable us to maintain 
a free world of freemen. The inner strength 
of America has not been its great cities, its 
huge industrial plants, its extended trans- 
portation systems, or its variety of natural 
resources. 

The factor which made America an inspi- 
ration to the rest of the world grew out of 
our Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the spir- 
itual yalues which the founders of our Re- 
public recognized and by which they wer 
guided. * 
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We have recognized that there was a higher 
moral law to which governments were also 
accountable. We have humbly acknowledged 
the divine inspiration which made and pre- 
served us as a nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington in kneeling in 
prayer during the dark days of Valley Forge 
and of Lincoln doing the same during his 
lonely vigil in the White House during the 
darkest days of the Civil War. 

Instinctively we know that human free- 
dom is a greater force than tyranny. 

We also instinctively know, though at 
times our allies and our own Government 
may for expediency forget that these are 
some things in life which cannot be com- 
promised. 

We know that no international organi- 
zation and no government can long survive 
a double standard of international morality. 

The free world should heed the admoni- 
tion in Second Corinthians: “Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers: 
for what fellowship has righteousness with 
unrighteousness and what communion has 
light with darkness?” 

We are constantly faced with the threat 
of international communism to destroy hu- 
man freedom everywhere in the world. 
Against this external danger we must main- 
tain strong and adequate defenses—air, sea, 
and land—at home and abroad as long as the 
menace continues. This may well be for a 
decade or more. A 

Foreign policy is too important to be left 
to government alone. It is of concern to 
all of our people. In order to have a sound 
foreign policy it is necessary to have an 
informed public, 

There is also the danger that every free 
government around the world faces. This is 
internal subversion, sabotage, and espionage 
by the international Communist conspiracy. 

We cannot buy integnational friendship 
any more than personal friendship can be 
purchased. 

Nor should we attempt to remake the 
world in our economic or political image. 

Our efforts should be directed toward help- 
ing others to help themselves, In this pri- 
vate investment should play a major role. 

In the period since the close of World 
War II the United States has provided over 
$50 billion in economic, military, and techni- 
cal assistance to allies, neutrals, and former 
enemy countries outside of the Iron Curtain. 

There has been nothing comparable in the 
world history of civilization to this program. 

It was a matter of mutual interest to help 
rehabilitate the war-devastated areas of the 
world, both Allied and enemy alike, not only 
as a matter of humanity but because it was 
in our own interest as well not to have the 
Soviet Union or international communism 
take advantage of the economic and political 
chaos which otherwise would have existed. 

The wartime damage has been repaired. It 
is time for foreign aid to be reduced. 

It is neither in their interests nor ours for 
nations abroad to be permanently dependent 
upon American financial grants, It Js time 
for them to start living within their means 
and for us to do likewise. 

Government, industry, and labor must be 
constantly on the alert against this termite 
menace which could do great damage though 
the outer structure might seem to be un- 
impaired, 


Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, in a recent article 
clearly outlined and documented the fact 
that the Communist “new look” is a study in 
duplicity. The domestic Communist Party, 
as with the Kremlin, has a fixed objective 
though the tactics remain fluid. 

In this day and age of the airplane and 
atomic power we can no more return to iso- 
lation than an adult can return to childhood, 
regardless of how pleasant the recollection 
might be, 

Our foreign policy seeks to preserve peace 
with honor. Our efforts will continue to be 
directed to the establishment of a system of 
international law and order, based on jus- 
tice, that will preserve the peace for ourselves 
and our children. We seek no territorial 
gains nor to subjugate any people anywhere 
in the world, 

We do recognize, however, that when free- 
dom is destroyed anywhere a bit of freedom 
is destroyed everywhere, 

Nations can die while delegates talk. Last 
year the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions passed 10 resolutions in 76 days of de- 
bate. All that while freedom was being 
strangled to death in Hungary. With callous 
indifference the Soviet Union placed itself 
above the higher moral law of God as well 
as above its obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. 

No international o: tion can long en- 
dure with a double standard of international 
morality. 

Having a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind, a sense of obligation to the 
charter and the incentives inherent in a free 
country having freely elected parliaments, 
an informed electorate and a free press, Great 
Britain, France, and Israel withdrew their 
forces from Egypt. 

Having no respect for the opinions of man- 
kind and no sense of obligation to the charter 
the Soviet Union ignored all 10 General As- 
sembly passed resolutions and still have their 
forces in Hungary. 

Are the obligations and the mandates of 
the United Nations to be applicable to the 
democratic nations but not to the totali- 
tarian powers? To the law-abiding but not 
to the outlaw nations? To the small and 
weak countries but not to the big and strong? 
What kind of justice is this? Are we build- 
ing on quicksand? What kind of a founda- 
tion is this for constructing a system of in- 
ternational law and order based on justice? 

We serve no useful purpose if we hide the 
facts. To the contrary by ignoring them and 
failing to seck remedies, we may endanger 
the safety of this Republic and freemen 
everywhere, 

For many decades the men in the Kremlin 
have preached the doctrine that the free 
world contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion, 

It is far more likely, I believe, that the 
Communist world contains the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

Hungary was but the latest in the indica- 
tions that, even under totalitarian police rule 
and the brainwashing of a whole generation, 
the spark of freedom still lived and was capa- 
ble of lighting a fire that endangered the 
whole monolithic structure of Communist 
tyranny. 

After the Hungarlan experience how much 
reliance can the Soviet Union place in the 
armed forces of the other captive nations if 
freedom is ever within their reach? How can 
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they have faith in Communist indoctrination 
when young students were the leaders of the 
Hungarian rebellion? 

Within the past 10 days, the rulers in the 
Kremlin have sought to intimidate both Nor- 
way and Denmark. 

The Soviet Union has not changed its long- 
term strategic objective. The destruction of 
human freedom everywhere. 

They will be relentless in seeking to destroy 
our institutions. Fortified by our faith in 
God, we must be determined that our way 
of life will be preserved. 

We also confront a danger of another sort. 
This does not come from an armed enemy 
from without nor from a foreign-led con- 
spiracy “from within. This springs rather 
from our own people and the institutions we 
have created. Apathy on our part or an 
inclination to let the other fellow assume the 
responsibility that each citizen has an obli- 
gation to undertake can well lead to a chain 
of events that would undermine both our 
governmental and economic systems. 

The founders of this Republic knew well 
the history of the world up to their time. 
They knew that where there was a concen- 
tration of power in a single agency of na- 
tional Government that the freedom they 
sought to guarantee could be easily lost. 

AS a result, they not only created three 
great coequal branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, but they also made the Federal Gov- 
ernment one of limited and of specified pow- 
ers and reserved all other powers to the sev- 
eral States and to the people thereof. 

The Congress is a coordinate and not a 
subordinate branch. It was made the re- 
posttory of all legislative power. 

If we are half as wise as the men who 
gave us our Republic and as those who 
helped to maintain it, we will see to It that 
no administration, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, departs from the letter or the spirit 
of the American Constitution. 

The strength of our country depends, of 
course, on far more than our Armed Forces 
alone. It rests upon a sound national econ- 
omy and a solvent Federal Government. 

Por the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
the budget expenditures amounted to $13,- 
262,000,000. The 1958 proposed budget is 
$71,800,000,000. 

The national debt has grown from $48,- 
900,000,000 to over $270 billion. The annual 
$7 b n of interest alone on the debt fs 
now greater than the total cost of all func- 
tions of the Government (including na- 
tional defense) as late as the fiscal year 
1938. The annual interest charge is larger 
than the total tax receipts of the Federal 
Government in any year between the found- 
ing of our Government under the Constitu- 
tion in 1789 and when we entered World War 
II in 1941. 

Now, frankly, I do not subscribe to the 
theory that if individuals or business organ- 
izations spend their own earnings it is in- 
flationary whereas if the Government takes 
it from them and spends it that is not infla- 
tionary. Government spending is a major 
inflationary factor. 

The challénge we face is how to meet the 
large defense expenditures necessary for the 
preservation of our way of life, to take care 
of our growing needs for public and private 
facilities and to avoid the tendency to solve 
the problem by concentrating more and more 
power in the Government at Washington. 

This will take some voluntary restraint on 
the part of citizens generally, in requesting 
new and additional programs until we can 
digest programs now underway or complete 
certain of the projects before undertaking 
additional ones. 

This is the time for prudent and responsi- 
ble citizens in private industry, in labor, in 
agriculture, and, indeed. throughout our en- 
tire population to take a close look at the 
growth of the Federal Government. Con- 
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structive support is needed for the efforts 
which will be made to reduce nonessential 
spending, to apply some payments on the 
national debt and to lay a foundation for 
some further tax reductions next year. 

As an American citizen and as a Senator 
of the United States, I am convinced that if 
we of this generation will only use the same 
faith and courage that motivated the men 
who sat at Philadelphia and under what I 
believe to have been divine guidance, gave 
us first our Declaration of Independence and 
later our Constitution, there are none of 
our great domestic problems which we as a 
free people cannot solve, and there is no 
foreign foe we need ever fear. 


Protecting Our Free Enterprise System 
From the Harmful Effect of Corporate 
Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
which I delivered before the Automobile 
Wholesalers Association of Tennessee at 
Gatlinburg on April 8. In my remarks 
I dealt with the merger trend which we 
are experiencing today, and its harmful 
effect upon our free enterprise system, 
and particularly small business. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a great pleasure and privilege for me 
to attend this session of the Automotive 
Wholesalers Association of Tennessee. 

As chairman ofsthe antimonopoly sub- 
committee of the Senate, I am here to listen 
to some of your problems as well as to dis- 
cuss some of the very real concerns that I 
have in the developing economic picture as 
it affects businessmen such as you. 

Iam pleased to appear on a program which 
includes two very fine students of the anti- 
trust laws, Mr. J. Austin Latimer and Mr. 
James W. Cassedy, both of whom, as you 
know, are attorneys in Washington who 
Specialize in antitrust practice. 

Only last week Mr. Cassedy testified at 
length before our committee. His discus- 
sion of a legislative proposal pending before 
us, and of the Standard Oil of Indiana case, 
which he tried, was most helpful to the mas 
bers of the subcommittee. 

I know that you, like I, believe in the com- 
petive, free-enterprise economy of the 
United States. But I suspect that you, like 
I, are beginning to be disturbed by what 
is happening to it. f 

A multitude of mergers during the past 4 
years has outstripped anything of the sort 
since the 1920's. And with them compe- 
tition has been lessening. As automotive 
wholesalers, as parts dealers, you know that 
your sources are certainly becoming more 
restricted. The “big” in the automobile 
business are becoming constantly more 
powerful, just as the “big” in the oil busi- 
nesses are becoming overriding giants. 

Four years ago, I joined in a report of the 
antimonopoly subcommittee of which I was 
then a member, pointing out that we were 
then in the midst of the third great merger 
movement to sweep the United States. 
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In the intervening 4 years the 
has not lessened—it has instead quickened. 
The New York Times observed in 1954 that 
the “wave of mergers is now more like a 
floodtide; so wide and pervasive has it be- 
come." By 1955, the Wall Street Journal 
put it this way: “Company mergers and ac- 
quisitions are taking place at an astonishing 
rate.” 

That same year the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee made a study, They observed: 

“In recent years a rising tide of industrial 
and bank mergers has played a significant 
role in hastening the reduction of competi- 
tion in many areas and promoting the con- 
centration of economic power. Many super- 
structures in industry have been created, not 
through superior technology or natural im- 
ternal growth, but through absorption of 
independent competitors.” 

The House committee pointed out that 
under these conditions “mergers are not in- 
dicative of a normally developing industry, 
but rather symptoms of the competitive 
avarice of certain giant corporate enter- 
Prises.“ 

“Frequently the plant of the acquired com- 
pany is closed in the process, which not only 
eliminates the competition of this unit, but 
throws people out of employment and re- 
duces the economic wealth of the community 
in which this particular plant existed.“ the 
House report continued. 

Fortune magazine, at that time, estimated 
that mergers of important corporations were 
being affected at the rate of about 45 a 
month and that probably a score of lesser 
companies are absorbed daily. 

Thus through the recent years some of us 
in Government and in the press have been 
calling attention to this very disturbing 
trend which is occurring. Now it is 1957, and 
just last week we saw one of the results of 
the trend. 

Mr. Edwin L. Covey, chief of the Federal 
courts’ bankruptcy division, increased his 
present estimate of the number of bank- 
ruptcies anticipated during the year. 

Mr. Covey estimates that the number of 
cases filed during the 12 months ending 
next June 30 will reach a record high. He 
estimates there will be 72,000 bankruptcies. 
Think of it. That is almost 2,000 more than 
the present record. And the present record 
was set in a year to which none of us 
wants to return—1932. 

Furthermore, we are already beginning to 
get a glimpse of what might happen in the 
future. I read in the Wall Street Journal 
of March 14 the report of a speech by Mr. 
Roger M. Blough, chairman of United States 
Steel, made to the Economic Club of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Blough told his audience that “a 
mew business concept—giant corporations 
joining to form large combines for spread- 
ing their risks—may be developing on the 
economic scene.“ 

“The future," he said, “may, indeed, call 
for bigger business organizations as man 
seeks to unlock the secret of the atom, pene- 
trate outer space, and harness the rays of 
the sun.” 

Nor is this “partnership of corporations" 
idea merely a forecast of what may be neces- 
sary to handle America's tomorrow. It is 
already taking place. Mr. Blough continued: 

“Our biggest corporations are rapidly get- 
ting too small to do all the things that are 
expected of them. The development of raw 
materials, for instance, has become so expen- 
sive, and involves such risks, that a number 
of steel companies have had to band together 
to develop faraway tron-ore deposits and to 
establish plants and processes for the manu- 
facturing of usable blast furnace materiais 
out of low-grade ores.” 

Our committee is presently making a study 
which I think will shed more light on just 
what the facts in the situation are. In co- 
operation with the Bureau of the Census, we 
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are obtaining data on the size of concentra- 
tion. When we are finished and are able to 
Publish the reports, which should be within 
the next few weeks, we will know the exten- 
sion of concentration by industry and by 
Product. 

We also are gathering material and will 
hold hearings on the problem of price in- 
Creases in administered-price industries, 
which is presently having such a great effect 
On the cost of living. These industries are 
those which, because of their power, have 
Control over prices not affected by normal 
competitive forces. Examples are steel, news- 
Print, many types of food, automobiles, and 
farm machinery. 

We will greatly appreciate the assistance of 
groups such as yours in the course of these 
studies. We want to conduct them fairly and 
objectively. But we have reached the point 
where we have to have better information 
than now exists on this tide of mergers in 
order that we as Government officials, as busi- 
nessmen, and as citizens may discharge our 
Tesponsibilities. 

I frankly don't like what I know of the 
trend. I have long believed that it is only a 
step from the loss of economic freedom to the 
loss of political freedom. Germany under 
Hitler and Italy under Mussolini were exam- 
Ples of that step. There statism followed the 
seizure of the economic and industrial power 
by the few. The Soviet is another example. 
Economic and political power there also is 
all one. 

I don’t think it is necessary for this to hap- 
Pen in the America of tomorrow in order for 
us to enjoy the benefits of the good things 
which engineering and scientific skill have 
Made possible. Our aim is—it must be—to 
have these benefits, but to get them through 
the competitive, free-en economy 
which has made this Nation great in the past. 

In order to achieve that goal we must 
Understand and arrest the present alarm- 
ing trend. 


Solution of Housing and School Problems 
by Indiana Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the April 9, 1957, is- 
Sue of the Wall Street Journal, entitled 
“Donations, Not Taxes, Aid Indiana 
Town's Schools, Spur Housing.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FUND-RAISING FLAM—DONATIONS, Not TAXES, 
Arm Inprana Town’s SCHOOLS, SPUR HOUS- 
ING—BUSINESS LEADERS Ser SWIPT CHARITY 
CAMPAIGN PACE, THINK UP Own PROJECTS— 
“WE TAKE CARE oF OUR OWN” : 

(By Ray Vicker) 

Conunsus, In. When the local high school 
Needed a new gym, residents of this indus- 
trial-agricultural community on the east 
fork of the White River staged a charity- 


style fund drive that raised $1 million—60._ 


percent of it donated by industry. The cam- 
Paign made it unnecessary for the local gov- 
ernment to issue bonds that would have 
saddled the city with debt and high interest 
charges, and which might have put pres- 
sure on tax rates. 
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On winter-browned land where homes give 
way to rolling farm country, concrete walks 
and drives now are being poured for the 
nearly completed 12-room Northside elemen- 
tary school. Industry contributed $314,500 
for the modernistic glass and brick structure, 
which will be ready for the fall term next 
September. 

Such solving of community problems with- 
out outside help is characteristic of this city 
of 22,000. Its solutions may be of interest to 
other cities with fund-raising problems. 


HELPED SCHOOLS CATCH UP 


“Through contributions we have helped 
our outdated school system catch up,” says 
J. Irwin Miller, chairman of Cummins En- 
gine Co. “Now facilities have been updated 
to the point where taxes can handle any 
future expansions,” adds the soft-spoken 
former Rhodes scholar whose taste for con- 
temporary architecture is manifested in sey- 
eral newer buildings in town. 

“We have adopted the philosophy of sub- 
stituting contributions from industry and 
individuals for tax money where it might be 
dificult to raise the tax money,” says A. D. 
Silva Jr., vice president of Columbus Process 
Co., an electronics equipment manufacturer. 
“When something needs to be done we don't 
sit and argue until the tax money is forth- 
coming. We start a drive for the money and 
we get it.” 

Like several hundred other local business- 
men, Mr. Miller and Mr. Silva spend a lot of 
their spare time pushing community and 
charity projects. In this respect business- 
men in Columbus are little different from 
their colleagues in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, Oshkosh and hundreds of other big, 
medium and little cities. 

Total contributions to charity in the 
United States in 1956 “conservatively” 
amounted to $6.1 billion, according to the 
American Association of Fund-Raising Coun- 
sel in New York City. This compares with 
estimates of $6 billion for 1955, $5.5 billion 
for 1953 and $4.1 billion for 1950, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


The Internal Revenue Service lists more 
than 40,000 organizations to which contri- 
butions may be made, then deducted for tax 
purposes, However, not more than 6,000 of 
these organizations are themselves engaged 
in philanthropie giving, says A. A. F. R. C. 

In 1956, collecting for 1957 budgets, fed- 
erated campaigns around the United States 
raised $378 million compared with $339.7 
million a year earlier, says A. A. F. R. C. 
These campaigns are United Fund, Com- 
munity Chest and similar broad scale drives. 

Columbus may be no different when it 
comes to obtaining business support for 
community and charity projects, but the 
extent of that support is unusual. 

Walking down Washington Street the 
town's main stem—it is hard to distinguish 
Columbus from dozens of other Midwestern 
communities that once were rooted in the 
son but now have industrial plants rimming 
business sections dating from the 1890's. 
Columbus is a quiet town; after the Crump 
and Rio theaters darken at the end of the 
late show, town burghers figuratively. roll 
up the sidewalks for the night. 

TAKE CARE OF OWN 


“We're just hillbillies around here,” opines 
one local merchant, "but we do look out for 
our own.” 

The latter is an understatement. An- 
nually Columbus contributes an average of 
more than $750,000 to a wide variety of 
causes—new schools, kids’ club quarters, the 
Heart Fund, a college students’ loan fund, 
and many others. In the last 6 years, in- 
dustry and individuals raised $1.7 million for 
building new schools, in addition to provid- 
ing many more thousands of dollars for 
educational equipment. 
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At Lib’s Nook on Washington Street, an 
overalled oldster at the counter grumbles 
over a cup of coffee: "They're always collec- 
tin’ for somethin’ in this dang town.” 

“What you complainin' about, Ed?“ rasps 
a companion in a bright flannel shirt. “You 
never give nothin’ anyway." 


NO COMPLAINTS FROM INDUSTRY 


Notes Fred E. Daniel, vice president of 
Arvin Industries, which has a sprawling col- 
lection of plant buildings on the edge of 
town: “Most such complaints about there 
being too many drives come from people 
who don’t give much anyway.“ 

But none of the complaints comes from 
industrialists, even though they constantly 
are dunned for this or that cause. In fact, 
when there’s a dearth of fund drives, busi- 
ness leaders often suggest projects and 
launch money raising campaigns of their 
own. 

When the city suffered from a housing 
shortage, business leaders kicked in $46,000 
to provide municipal facilities for vacant 
land on the northeast side. That stimu- 
lated a builder to erect four apartment build- 
ings housing 52 families. 

To keep children off the street, the town— 
via contributions—built three centers where 
boys and girls may take part in such activi- 
ties as watching TV, playing basketball, 
learning to sew, and studying woodworking. 
Last October a fund drive for current year 
operations raised $76,250, exceeding the $67,- 
252 goal. 

To attract and hold top flight teachers, the 
Columbus school Foundation was launched 
with a collection drive last December. Col- 
lections totaled $6,500, surpassing the $5,000 
goal. The fund will be used to help support 
teachers taking summer courses, to send 
select teachers to Europe for a summer and 
to help teachers and the school system in 
other ways. 

The propensity of Columbus’ citizens to 
give to charity is part belief in local respon- 
sibility, part tradition, and part self interest. 
“We in industry recognize the increasing re- 
sponsibility we have toward the community 
in which we operate,” says Mr. Miller of 
Cummins Engine, the community's largest 
employer. Robert Huthsteiner, Cummins 
president, adds, “If you don't have attractive 
schools, hospitals, housing, and parks you 
won't attract good people to the town. When 
we try to hire people those are the first 
things they ask us about.” 

Though no one says so flatly, Columbus 
sees extra appeal in any fund drive that also 
enhances local living conditions. The town 
must compete for workers with such indus- 
trial centers as Indianapolis to the north 
and Louisville to the south. 


“The bulk of the contributions for various 
drives comes from industry,” says attractive, 
auburn-haired Mary Bottorff, executive sec- 
retary of the local American Red Cross 
chapter. 

That was especially true of the drive to 
improve and modernize the school system. 
The school drive also illustrates some of the 
city’s fund-raising techniques. 

Columbus currently has a birth rate nearly 
double the rate 10 years ago. Its busy indus- 
tries also have been attracting people from 
elsewhere. In the past 16 years population 
has increased 87 percent, with a 19.8-percent 
increase recorded in the past 6 years, 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT JUMPED 

The growth, plus the zooming birth rate, 
put the school system in a tight squeeze. 
Primary and high-school enroliments, which 
totaled 3,375 in 1950, Jumped to 4,635 in 1956, 
with a further rise to 5,239 forecast for 1960, 

In 1950, when businessmen first became 
concerned about the school system's defi- 
ciencies, the city had 105 classrooms, ade- 
quate for 3,150 children on the basis of the 
town's estimate of an average of 30 per 
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room. But 3,375 children already were going 
to school, with a big influx due, 

A committee of business and civic leaders 
tackled the problem. They recognized that 
bonds could be floated and taxes raised, but 
they felt that over the years, interest pay- 
ments could eat up a substantial portion of 
funds accumulated for the school system. 
Moreover, the tax-bond route might have 
been time consuming; the need for schools 
was immediate and urgent. 

So it was decided to use contributions to 
supplement the regular tax program. The 
first new school added to the system was 
the Jefferson elementary school, completed 
in 1951. About 90 percent of the $376,000 
cost of the attractive, contemporary-style 
building was donated by industry. After the 
Jefferson school was completed, $1,006,000 
was raised by contributions for a new physi- 
cal education building at the high school. 
Industry contributed about 60 percent of 
this money. 

WEEK'S PAY OR PROFIT 

“We adopted the slogan ‘a week’s pay or 
a week's profit.“ says S. E. Lauther, presi- 
dent of the Irwin Union Bank, who ranks 
as a newcomer since he's only lived in town 
for 10 years. 

Many communities wouldn't even attempt 
a fund drive with an anticipated per capita 
contribution equivalent to about $50 each 
for every man, woman, and child in town. 
Columbus raised the money in 15 days. 

As the money rolled in, the Irwin Union 
Bank contributed its facilities toward put- 
ting funds to work while the gym was being 
bullt. Funds earned $18,000 while the gym 
was being designed and constructed. 

Total gontributions to the school system 
for building alone amount to $1,746,500 over 
the past 6 years. In the same time span, 
$2,269,000 of tax money went into school 
buildings. Today, Columbus has 180 class- 
rooms, 71 percent more than at the start 
of the building program. 

SWIFT PACE OF GIVING 


Industry is helping Columbus and Barthol- 
omew County set a charity contribution pace 
that probably exceeds that of any other com- 
munity in the United States. The county's 
per capita contributions for the Tuberculosis 
Association lead the Nation, say association 
folk here. Average per eapita contributions 
for the entire country amount to 16 cents 
annually; Bartholomew County's average is 
over 50 cents. 

Mental Health Fund contributions for this 
county are the highest in Indiana and among 
the highest in the country, Bartholomew 
County's 21 cents per capita contribution 
last year compared with 5 cents for Indiana 
and less than 2 cents for the Nation, 

Sometimes four drives are underway at 
one time, yet each meets or tops its goal. 
In January, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis staged its drive, followed 
by the Heart Fund in February and the Red 
Cross in March. Now, the Heart Fund and 
the Red Cross drives are being wound up; 
the Salvation Army is coming on the scene; 
the Crippled Children's drive has a painted 
ot! drum “well” in front of the Irwin Bank 
and the Cancer Fund is in its April campaign. 

This variety of causes is unusual, The 
trend in many communities is away from 
individual campaigns toward one United 
Fund drive. An estimated 600 cities have 
switched to United Fund, often because in- 
dustry has grown tired of constant solicita- 
tion. 
4 MULTIPLE DRIVES FAVORED 

Not so Columbus. After a study, the idea 
of a united campaign was turned down, with 
industry taking the lead in favoring multiple 
drives. 

“Our study showed that people were con- 
tributing twice as much through individual 
drives as they estimated they would be able 
to give under a united drive,” says Bob Gor- 
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don, editor of the 12,000 circulation Evening 
Republican. 

Secret of Columbus’ success in raising 
money is its strong support from top business 
management. 

In many fund drives elsewhere, a corpo- 
Tation president may take the bows for 
handling the drive. But behind the scenes 
he has delegated the work to subordinates 
far down the ladder—subordinates who may 
try hard but who may lack the organiza- 
tional spark and management talent of a top 
executive. 

“Here you go the top to get a job done.“ 
declares Lowell Engelking, husky, broad- 
shouldered president of Engelking Patterns, 
Inc. Management puts the same top-flight 
talent into charity drives as into sales cam- 
palgns. 

The fact that many of Columbus’ Indus- 
tries are home owned also helps. Execu- 
tives don’t have to seek permission from 
distant managements when considering do- 
nations. And being hometowners, Colum- 
bus executives undoubtedly have a more 
direct interest in community welfare. 
Finally, full employment and high income 
levels mean the town’s intensive fund drives 
have more chance of exceeding goals. 


NO OUTSIDE FUND RAISERS 


Columbus has no use for professional fund 
raisers in its campaigns. Nearly every dollar 
collected goes for its intended purpose, with 
very little eaten up by expenses. 

“Last year we had $148 in expenses when 
raising $23,700 for our fund drive,” says Miss 
Bottorff, of the Red Cross. The current Red 


-Cross drive has set its sights on $24,500. She 


explains that industry is providing the man- 
agerial talent, Company secretaries handle 
any correspondence on company stationary. 

Many factors. underpin the success of Co- 
lumus’ fund raisers. Top executives who 
head campaigns know one another intti- 
mately, belong to the same clubs—Rotary, 
Kiwanis, chamber of commerce, and the 
lke—and see one another often. When an 
executive accepts the chairmanship of a fund 
drive, he loses little time in calling on his 
friends to help. A fund raiser may put the 
bite on a fellow businessman at an informal 
club meeting or direct a formal fund appeal 
to an entire club. 

The fact that many of the town’s execu- 
tives are thelr own bosses means they can 
put as much time as they like into charity 
work, without worrying about the reaction 
from a vice president in another city. 

There's a certain element of mutual back 
scratching, charity style.- Since most execu- 
tives take turns at heading campaigns, 
there’s an informal but effective understand- 
ing that a donation to the pollo drive will 
be reciprocated by the campaign chairman 
when a colleague comes around for the Heart 
Fund. 

SOME SOCIAL PRESSURES, TOO 

There is more social pressure to contribufe 
in a town the size of Columbus than is the 
case in a larger city, Everyone knows who 
is giving and who isn’t, and campaigns use 
the technique of having neighbor call on 
neighbor. And the community’s smaller 
size makes it easier for citizens to see the 
results of their giving. New schools, boys 
and girls clubs, and the Red Cross bloodmo- 
bile all give physical evidence of past cam- 
paigns—and increase willingness to give to 
future drives. 

Employee contributions are stimulated 
through payroll deduction programs. Em- 
ployees contribute a certain amount each 
week in deductions, and proceeds are divided 
among local charity drives. 

Hamilton Manufacturing production work- 
ers average $15 annually in payroll deduc- 
tions. “Many of our employees wanted to 
have $1 a week deducted from their pay- 
checks when we launched this program,” 
says Wiliam Hamilton, company chairman, 
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“We talked most of them out of that for we 
thought it was too much for a production 
worker to give.” 

The giving spirit in Columbus spills over 
into other channels. Republican and Demo- 
cratic politicians report that Bartholomew 
County citizens are so conditioned to donat- 
ing that political contributions roll in with 
little collecting effort. 


Employee Welfare and Pension Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
attention of many people has recently 
been directed to the question of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans. 
Senators will know that S. 1122 is pres- 
ently pending before the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. That bill, 
sponsored by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ilinois [Mr. DoucLas], not 
only offers the Senate an opportunity to 
adopt appropriate legislation, but this 
bill is serving as a model for others pend- 
ing on the State level. Such is the case 
in my own State of Minnesota, where a 
union welfare fund bill, modeled on S. 
1122, has recently been approved by the 
House Labor Committee of the Minne- 
sota State Legislature. 

An editorial on this subject appeared 
in the March 26 issue of the St. Paul 
Dispatch, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

In this same connection} Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have recently written to Senator 
Doue6tas expressing my own interest in 
S. 1122 and my hope that the Senate 
Labor Committee may soon proceed to 
its consideration. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the letter just men- 
tioned be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Dorno THE Rien THING 

The union welfare fund bill which the 
House Labor Committee has approved is an 
adaptation of the measure which Senator 
Paul. Dovcias, of Illinois, has introduced on 
the national level. It is designed to prevent 
abuses in Minnesota such as those that have 
been exposed in the senatorial investigation 
and to that end sets up a system of super- 
vision and regulation. 

The responsible leaders of organized labor 
in Minnesota have been among the first to 
see the need for such legislation. In fact 
the Minnesota federation of labor is pushing 
the bill and its legal counsel had a hand in 
drafting the provisions. 

Praising people for doing the right thing 
always sounds a little like saying that their 
virtue comes as a surprise. It does not come 
as à surprise that these labor leaders are 
seeing this situation in the right way because 
they have run a good labor movement in 
Minnesota and if the scandals coming to 
light at Washington should besmirch any 
segment of that movement here, none would 
deplore and oppose the abuse of trust more 
than they. 
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The present legislation would provide pro- 
on against abuse of trust in the han- 
dung of these welfare funds. The welfare 
Plans will have to be registered and there 
. Must be annual reports and audits. It pro- 
Vides for investigations and criminal penal- 
tles for misuse of the funds or diversion from 
thelr rightful owners and purpose. 

What is happening in the labor world 18 
the same thing that happened earlier in the 
Case of business, With its great and rapid 
growth. need for regulation has arisen in the 
interests of labor itself and the general 
Public. The quicker and better this is done 
the better for all concerned. It is a good 
pe that the leadership here recognizes 


Address by Hon. Eugene J. Keogh, of New 
York, Before National Conference of 
Bar Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, by re- 
Quest, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Drinted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
excerpts from a speech made by Rep- 
resentative Evcene J. Kron before the 
National Conference of Bar Presidents, 
at Chicago, Il. 

Mr. Krocu spoke regarding the pro- 
Visions of H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, which 
relate to- the retirement and benefit 
Plans affecting the legal profession. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
derpts were ordered to be printed in the 

CORD, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen present here today, rather 

doing you a favor, I should say that 
I have been accorded a great privilege to 
meet with you leaders of the American bar 
on a cause in which I have envinced some 
Interest over the years and in which I as- 
sure you I shall never refrain from envine- 
ing interest whenever and wherever the op- 
Portunity arises. I do this out of a firm 
Conviction that the pending bills to which 
* address myself but briefiy mark, in 
My opinion, a long delayed injustice to be 
Corrected; they mark a great step in the di- 
fection of solidifying the dynamic type of 
Tepresentative democracy and democratic 
government that we think we have, that 
Some of us know we have, and all of us al- 
Ways want to have. 

So, it is with no concern at all about any 
Of the details, any of the varying theories of 
Solving this problem that I come to you to- 
day to talk to you about bills H. R, 9 and 
H. R. 10, which have been introduced in this, 
the 85th Congress, by my very distinguished 
and able colleague from Ohio, Mr. JENKINS, 
and by me. 

* + * . * 


Lawyers generally are entitled to be in- 
ted in law and lawyers, therefore, have 
à distinct and justifiable interest in proposed 
legislation, but if there is one thought that 
T would like to be able to leave with you 
ay, it is that I would like your help in 
pating, when and wherever necessary, 
the obviously false notion that H. R. 9 and 
10 is a lawyers’ bill. 

Tt is, on the other hand, a bin to encourage 
the establishment of voluntary pension plans 
by self-employed individuals, by those who 
either by law cannot or by choice do not 
berate under the corporate form. 
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This would be accomplished by affording 
such individuals a tax deferment on a speci- 
fied limited portion of their earned net in- 
come which they set aside for retirement. 

Under existing law, as we all know, such 
deferment is afforded to employed persons 
whose corporate employers and noncorporate 
employers have established so-called em- 
ployees’ pensions and pension plans meet- 
ing the statutory limits and requirements. 
However, since self-employed individuals 
cannot be their own employers nor em- 
ployees, they cannot qualify under existing 
legislation. 

We need only recall that the. Social Secu- 
rity Act, which set up the compulsory system 
of old-age pensions, originally applied only 
to employed persons but has now been ex- 
tended to cover almost all self-em»loyeđ per- 
sons. The bills, therefore, would give to 
those same self-employed persons a further 
measure of equality with employed persons 
so far as supplemental private pensions are 
concerned. 

In order that we may all know about what 
we are talking, and I am sure that we all do, 
permit me to point out that the bill would 
allow self-employed persons a deduction for 
Federal income-tax purposes for amounts set 
aside for their retirement with the proviso 
that the annual deduction could not exceed 
the lesser of 10 percent of self-employment 
income or $5,000, with a special rule that 
would provide that in the cases of persons 
50 years of age or over, who would have only 
a few years to build up their retirement 
funds, that they would be permitted an ad- 
ditional allowable deduction which would be 
increased one-tenth for each year of age over 
50 and not over 70. 

To the extent that allowable deductions 
were not used in any one year, they would 
serve to increase the allowable deductions 
during the following 5 years, until exhausted, 
except that a maximum annual ceiling of 
$5,000 would still apply. 

A self-employed individual could not de- 
duct over his lifetime more than 20 times 
the maximum annual contribution under 
the general rule. 

Under the bills, a self-employed individual 
is the same as self-employment provisions of 
the Social Security Act, except, that it also 
includes those not presently covered by such 
act, the principal group of which is, of course, 
the medical profession and some clergymen. 

Self-employed persons who are also em- 
ployed during the year are not disqualified 
unless they are currently a member of or 
receiving payments under a governmental or 
private pension or profit-sharing plan or 
have received a distribution of their interest 
in such pension or profit-sharing plan. 

The allowable deduction is in terms of 
amounts paid as so-called retirement depos- 
its, which are defined in the pending bills as 
amounts paid into a restricted retirement 
fund or as premiums under a restricted re- 
tirement policy. The fund is defined as a 
trust or account established under 
a retirement plan for self-employed indi- 
viduals, 

* . . . . 


In lieu of the rates otherwise applicable, 
the lump sum distribution would be assessed 
at 5 times the rate applicable to one-fifth of 
the amount and the same treatment would 
be given payments on the death of the parti- 
cipant before withdrawal of the funds. The 
withdrawal of such funds prior to age 65 is 
permitted. 

A new provision in the pending bills per- 
mits a takedown of funds prior to age 65 
and short of total and permanent disability. 
It is permitted subject, however, only to the 
payment of a penalty; in such cases it is 
provided that the tax shall be 110 percent 
of the amount which would have been pay- 
able had the distribution been included in 
the individual's gross income rate over the 
taxable year and 4 taxable years immedi- 
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ately preceding or such lesser number of 
immediately preceding years in which re- 
tirement deposits are actually made. 

These provisions would apply equally to 
distributions from a restricted retirement 
fund and under a policy. 

Generally speaking, I have briefly covered 
the important provisions of the pending bills 
and I must tell you that the form of the 
bill now pending is quite distinct, quite dif- 
ferent from its predecessors. Those changes 
have been made and they have been made 
after careful thought.and study, in which 
thought and study your committees have 
been continually engaged and have been in 
consultation with as many of the represent- 
atives of groups that might be affected by 
the form of the bill as they possibly could 
meet with and discuss the problems with, 
They have been meeting, too, with rep- 
resentatives of the executive branch of the 
Government and have sought in those dis- 
cussions to elicit from the representatives of 
that branch of the Government as much as 
they possibly could with to the de- 
sires, the aims, the hopes and the aspira- 
tions of that branch. 

I think that I should tell you that this 
is the fourth Congress in which the bills 
in some form have been introduced. One 
who is not too familiar with legislative 
work might think that it is about time 
something was done. Well, as one of the 
original introducers of what now is the 
pending bill, I would be inclined to agree 
with you. But I am sure that some of the 
more experienced men and women in the 
room understand that sometimes it takes a 
little longer to perform that which is ob- 
viously just than it does to perform some 
legislative miracles. 

In all of the work that we have been do- 
ing in Washington, we have always been 
courteously treated by the representatives 
of the Treasury Department. I think it is 
fair to say that we, the sponsors of the legis- 
lation, have always sought to keep it on a 
bipartisan basis. I use that word because I 
am one who thinks that in a legislative 
sense there is really nothing that can be 
nonpartisan. We have tried to approach it 
in a manner that would not mean that one 
political party might take advantage of the 
other or that one might be hurt as compared 
with the other. 

We have sought to be completely objec- 
tive in our approach in relation to the objec- 
tions that have been raised to the prior forms 
of the bill, just as I assure you that we will 
seek to be objective with respect to any 
objections that may be raised for the form 
of the pending bill. 

* -. . * 

We welcome giadly, anxiously and with 
deep appreciation the interest that your 
distinguished president has taken in this 
little piece of legislation and the great work 
that your association and your committees 
have done. e 

I am sure that you are all conscious of 
the danger of specifics and I am sure, also, 
that you would not mind my mentioning a 
few names of those representatives of your 
organization who have been with us during 
the dark and dreary days and who are with 
us now that we see some rays of sunlight 
coming up over the horizon. 

I refer, of course, to George Roberts and 
Leslie Rapp and the committee, and I am de- 
lighted to observe that you have been fortu- 
nate in obtaining the increasing interest of 
Laurens Williams, who has done such a great 
job for the Treasury Department and who I 
am confident will do an equally great, if not 
greater job, for the self-employed now. 

I am delighted in Chicago, too, to pay my 
respects to Dr. Frank Dickinson of the AMA 
who has been just as stalwart as those of you 
who know of him know him to be and who 
has been a great source of encouragement to 
Tom JENKINS and to me and I compliment 
you, Mr, President, on the formation of the 
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newly revitalized, reactivated assembly that 
you have gotten together and your selection 
of Mr. Donohue, for this will probably suc- 
ceed in keeping him in Washington a little 
more than he has been in the past 2 years. 


Mr. President, I hope that before this Con- 
gress is over that you and your members 
and your fine organization will be pleased by 
the report of progress that all associated 
with you in this endeavor will have made. 
I am indeed grateful to you for this oppor- 
tunity to talk to you today. [Applause.] 


Address by Ambassador MacArthur Be- 


fore the American-Japan Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD - 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
March 22, 1957, the United States Am- 
bassador to Japan, the Hon. Douglas 
MacArthur II, delivered an address be- 
fore the American-Japan Society, at 
Tokyo. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Dovctas Mac- 
ARTHUR II, UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO 
JAPAN, BEFORE THE AMERICA-JAPAN SOCIETY, 
Toxyo, Marcy 22, 1957 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, and 
members of the America-Japan Society, 35 
years ago I visited Japan for the first time. 
I came with my father, and we -spent 3 
weeks in this great and beautiful country. 
We landed at the port of Yokohama, and in 
addition to Tokyo we visited Nikko, Lake 
Chuzenji, Kyoto, Kamakura, and other places 
of remarkable interest and beauty. 

I was at the impressionable age of 13 and 
was for the first. time exposed to a culture 
and art which long antedated that of my 
own country and which in many respects 
has yet to be equalled anywhere in the world. 

The friendliness of the Japanese people 
whom we met everywhere and the beauty 
of this country made an indelible impression 
on me. It gave me the desire to know more 
about Japan and about other countries and 
their peoples, In fact, it was following this 
visit to Japan that I decided to enter the 
American Foreign Service. So, if I am here 
today as Ambassador, only Japan is to blame, 
because of the imprint it made on me 35 
years ago. 

It is indeed a happy privilege to take my 
turn in observing the tradition that an 
American Ambassador to Japan makes his 
maiden speech before this society. In so 
doing, I would like to begin by paying re- 
spect to my distinguished predecessors, par- 
ticularly Ambassador Grew, Ambassador 
Murphy, and Ambassador Allison. I have 
talked long and earnestly with them about 
Japan, and sought their counsel regarding 
my mission here. Each sent renewed and 
most affectionate greetings to Japan, the 
Japanese people, and this society. Each in 
his own way has contributed greatly to the 
cause of Japanese-American friendship. 

Following in their footsteps, I am aware 
of a rich heritage and a high obligation. 
In assuming that obligation, I have a strong 
conviction as to what should be the first 
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step in carrying out my responsibilities as 
the American Ambassador to Japan. 

That first step will be to listen. For, 
listening is the key to knowledge and under- 
standing, and mutual understanding is the 
very essence of peoples and nations living 
successfully together. My every effort will be 
directed to broadening and deepening the 
flow of true understanding between our two 
countries, 

To accomplish this, I want to learn more 
about what the Japanese people think and 
feel, in all walks of life, throughout the 
country. The process of learning is, of 
course, endless, and I have much to learn. 
That is why in the next few months I hope 
to spend a large part of my time in meeting 
Japanese people, making friends, traveling, 
observing, and taking part in typically Ja- 
panese experiences. I am eager to absorb all 
those manifold impressions that go to make 
up a real understanding of another country. 

As one who wants to begin by listening, I 
might start by discussing with you today 
the questions uppermost in my mind, the 
things about which I would most like to 
learn. 

My first question is: What is to be the 
character of the period now beginning in the 
relations between our two countries? ` 

That a new period is beginning is evident 
in many ways. 

During the past few years the meaning of 
the peace treaty has gradually been spelled 
out in the fabric of daily life. At the same 
time, the social and spiritual convalescence 
of Japan from the profound shocks and 
strains of war and its aftermath has steadily 


progressed. 

Politically, with her admission to the 
United Nations, Japan has fully returned to 
the world community as a respected, equal, 
and influential member—a development that 
my Government and the American people 
warmly welcome. 

In the economic field, thanks to the great 
energy and skills of the Japanese people, 
Japan is now back on its own feet. And, 
while Japan has long-term economic prob- 
lems, I am confident that these also can be 
met provided the principles of free world 
cooperation and interdependence are ob- 
served. J 

Japan is now entering the atomic age for 
peace along with other countries that have 
the requisite technology, and the develop- 
ment of atomic energy can contribute greatly 
to the economic progress and well-being of 
the Japanese people. With time and fur- 
ther development, it seems to promise electric 
power in abundance, as well as increased 
yields in agriculture and improved health. 

The coming of the jet plane in commercial 
transportation is another great development 
in our changing times. The fact that now 
Tokyo and Copenhagen are nearly as accessi- 
ble to each other as were Tokyo and Osaka 
50 years ago illustrates dramatically the 
growing proximity of nations and their vital 
need of understanding and .cooperation. 

During these last few years, major changes 
have been likewise observable in the rest of 
the world. We have witnessed a shift of 
tactics—but. not objectives—on the part of 
certain countries whose avowed purpose is 
to impose their totalitarian regimes first on 
their neighbors and then throughout the 
world. 

With this tactical shift have come other 
centers of danger, but at the same time new 
opportunities for constructive Japanese par- 
ticipation in world affairs. This, Japan is 
already doing in the United Nations, where 
her clear and courageous voice has effective- 
ly made itself heard on behalf of justice and 
conciliation. 

Thus, we are entering a new period. A 
period which holds not only great oppor- 
tunities but also great responsibilities for 
Japan—indeed for us all. And the charac- 
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ter of this coming period will, of course, be 
influenced by decisions Japan takes. 

Accordingly, my first question leads to a 
second: 

What will Japan choose to do with her 
new position and opportunities in the world? 
What responsibilities is she now going to 
assume? What others will she prepare for? 

It is for answers to such questions, includ- 
ing the many more specific ones which they 
raise, that I shall be listening most atten- 
tively and sympathetically as I talk with 
people in Japan. For, clearly, these are ques- 
tions which the Japanese people must de- 
cide for themselves, taking into account the 
kind of world they wish to help develop and 
in which they wish to live. 

Only by freely exercising their own inde- 
pendence, with its attendant responsibilities, 
can they come deeply and sincerely to grips 
with the problems of free world interdepend- 
ence, which is the reality of the world today, 
and on which freedom and security depend. 

As I listen to Japanese points of view, I 
will of course speak in turn, to the best of 
my ability, about what Americans are feel- 
ing and thinking. Understanding is not a 
one-way street. It is a two-way street in 
every sense, and precisely in such a friendly 
but completely frank give-and-take relation- 
ship, based on full equality, good will, and 
mutual respect, lies the best hope for the 
future of Japanese-American friendship. 

On the subject of interdependence among 
nations in the modern world, the convictions 
of my country are clear and strong. We have 
learned by hard experience that we cannot 
live alone and merely do as we please; that 
security is either collective or illusory; that 
only by joining hands and working together 
can free peoples remain free. 

Whenever two countries which share the 
same fundamental interests work closely to- 
gether there will, of course, be differences 
ož opinion on specific problems. But this is 
not unhealthy. On the contrary, it is a 
normal thing, and is in fact the very hall- 
mark of free peoples and free nations. For, 
where differences between countries are not 
permitted to appear, it means that the views 
of one haye been suppressed. 

Finding solutions to those differences 
which arise between our two countries will 
require patience and understanding, per- 
sistence and sacrifice on both sides. We 
must both understand that durable solutions 
to problems cannot give complete satisfac- 
tion to either party, and that they must be 
based on the principle of give-and-take. 

But, I have the greatest faith that we will 
find solutions to our problems, because the 
community of interest between our two 
countries is so broad and so deep. This 
identity of interest far outweighs those dif- 
ferences as to method and approach which 
are bound to arise between us with respect 
to specific problems. 

I would like to close with a word about my 
hopes and my faith. 

I view the future relationship between our 
two countries as a full and equal partner- 
ship which serves the enlightened self- 
interest of each country. 

I am convinced that there are immense 
possibilities, for both Japan and America, 
in the aréa of Japanese-American relations 
that is now opening before us. 

I believe with all my heart that Japan and 
the United States share the same funda- 
mental purposes and interests. Both coun- 
tries and peoples are dedicated to the same 
high principle of seeing peace with justice 
prevail in the world. 

As the American people’s pledge and 
prayer, I leave with you this message, spoken 
by President Eisenhower in his second in- 
augural address: 

“We look upon this shaken earth, and we 
declare our firm and fixed purpose—the 
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building of a peace with justice in a world 
Where moral law prevails. 

“The bullding of such a peace is a bold and 
Solemn purpose. To it is easy. To 
Serve it will be hard. And to attain it, we 
Must be aware of its full meaning—and ready 
to pay its full price. 

“We recognize and accept our own deep in- 
Jolvement in the destiny of men everywhere. 
We are accordingly pledged to honor, and to 
Strive to fortify, the authority of the United 
Nations. For in that body rests the best hope 
of our age for the assertion of that law by 
Which all nations may live in dignity. 

“May the light of freedom, coming to all 
darkened lands, flame brightly—until at last 
the darkness is no more, 

“May the turbulence of our age yield to a 
true time of peace, when men and nations 
Shall share a life that honors the dignity of 
each, the brotherhood of all.” 

To those sentiments, I am sure the Japa- 
Rese people can also sincerely subscribe. 

True understanding and cooperation be- 
tween Japan and America will contribute 
much to make a lying reality of a world 
truly at peace. 

I thank you. 


Military Programs for the Middle East and 
Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
decision at the Burmuda Conference for 
the United States to participate in the 
military aspects of the Baghdad Pact has 
Opened up once more our consideration 
of the value of our military assistance 
Programs in the Middle East and south 
Asia, I myself was surprised at the Bur- 
muda decision, since we had so recently 
been assured by the Secretary of State— 
Only a month previously—that he did not 
Contemplate further participation in 
Baghdad Pact activities. 

In the Minneapolis Star for March 25, 
1957, there appeared an editorial entitled 
“We and the Baghdad Pact.” The edi- 
torial discusses some of the difficulties of 
Our new position, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the record. 

Some of these same considerations 
Were reexamined in succinct form by 
Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, in a dispatch from 
Paris which appeared in the New York 
Times for April 3, 1957. Mr. Sulzberger’s 
column is entitled “A Self-Defeating 
American Policy in Asia,” and it ex- 
amines what Mr. Sulzberger calls our 
“sabotage of India’s social revolution” 
by our arms aid to Pakistan. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of Mr. Sulz- 
berger’s column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
|From the Minneapolis Star of March 25, 

1957] 
WE AND THE BAGHDAD PACT 

The United States, as one result of the 
Eisenhower-Macmillan talks in Bermuda, is 
to join the military committee of the 
Baghdad Pact. It is not yet clear precisely 
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what Anglo-American policymakers hope 
will be the outcome of this move. 

This country did not openly associate it- 
self with the pact when it was signed in 1955 
(by Britain, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Paki- 
stan), but we were generally credited—or 
biamed—for its organization. We pushed the 
pact, it was said, as a means of prevent- 
ing Red penetration of the Middle East. 

Subsequently Russia leapfrogged the de- 
fense tier established by the pact and the 
Communists haye penetrated in varying de- 
grées in Syria, Jordan, and Egypt. Also sub- 
sequently, pressures from pact members 
have forced this country to associate itself 
more and more with the Baghdad organiza- 
tion. Last April we joined the economic and 
antisubversion committees of the pact, set 
up a permanent Maison office with the mili- 
tary committee, and agreed to contribute to 
the costs of the permanent secretariat. 

Originally it had been said we did not join 
the pact in order not to offend Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, etc. The Arab league governments, 
however, having espied Uncle Sam's hand be- 
hind the pact from the first, took note 
of such subsequent developments and have 
continued to be offended. 

The pact members, especially Britain, have 
not been satisfied with our membership-in- 
all-but-the-name and have pressed us to 
stand up and be counted. Apparently It has 
been decided at Bermuda that we should now 
rise almost but not quite to such a standing 
position. 

It is a little hard to see the exact gains 
that will accrue to the pact from our join- 
ing the military committee—in view of our 
already intimate working relationship. It is 
not quite clear, either, Just how our closer 
association with the pact, which is so un- 
popular with other Middle Eastern govern- 
ments, will facilitate carrying out the Eisen- 
hower doctrine’s design of closer relation- 
ships with all governments in the area to 
oppose Soviet power penetration. 

It is impossible not to see, on the other 
hand, the propaganda uses antiwestern Arab 
extremists will try to make of our move. 

Perhaps ensuing developments will shed 
more light on the intentions of the Bermuda 
policy planners. 


[From the New York Times of April 3, 1957] 


FOREIGN Arrams—A SELF-DEFEATING 
AMERICAN POLICY IN ASIA 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, April 2—United States foreign pol- 
icy as applied in south Asia displays a dis- 
turbingly schizophrenic aspect. Our aspira- 
tions are clearly both benevolent and sound. 
But the methods by which we seek to achieve 
them are almost surely self-defeating. 

Our fundamental objective is to seal off 
the Sino-Soviet bloc and prevent commu- 
nism from intruding southward. To bolster 
the underdeveloped countries affected we are 
sponsoring a dual program. 

One phase is purely military. This en- 
deavors to strengthen defensive capabilities 
of nations committed to the Western camp. 
Pakistan comes specifically within this cate- 
gory as a member both of SEATO and the 
Middle Eastern Baghdad Pact. The second 
phase is economic. This endeavors to 
strengthen the social, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial structure of all south Asian nations, 
neutral or otherwise, enabling them to resist 
subversive pressures. 

In this category we include not only our 
ally Pakistan, but countries often irritatingly 
unsympathetic to our aspirations—to wit, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Nepal, and Afghan- 
istan. Of these India is overwhelmingly the 
most important. 

Even those in Washington most angered 
by Nehru’s tendency to lecture us while ex- 
cusing Communist transgressions and his 
own violation of principles he preaches ad- 
mit that the West has an immense stake in 
Indian democracy’s success, For India is 
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the only massive Asian nation that remains 
non-Communist, 


INDIA VERSUS CHINA 


A curious competitive coexistence exists 
between New Delhi and Peiping. The Rus- 
sians, recognizing the importance of this 
contest, are pouring vast material, technical 
and financial aid into China, We, likewise, 
are investing a considerable amount in ef- 
forts to help Nehru’s democratic revolu- 
tion—much as we tend to dislike his per- 
sonality. 

If, during the coming generation, India 
can succeed in modernizing its antiquated 
plant, educating its illiterate masses, and 
becoming self-sufficient, the cause of freedom 
will have achieved a triumph. Ultimate 
repercussions in other Asian nations, even 
ironbound China, might be boundless. 

However, the chances of Indian success 
in this competition with China are being 
hampered by an arms race with Pakistan 
Part of India’s budget is supported by our 
economic generosity. But another part is 
drained off by New Delhi's determination 
not to lag behind Karachi militarily. Pak- 
istan's materiel comes from us. 

Both countries spend on defense infinitely 
more than they can afford. The amount in 
each case is probably over half the national 
income. Neither, within the foreseeable 
future, can become strong enough to stave 
off open Soviet aggression. But each is 
set attaining a capability to cripple the 
other. 


American policy of arming Pakistan tends 
indirectly to weaken disastrously the Indian 
economy. It has also provoked another 
neighboring land, Afghanistan, to make an 
unhealthy weapons deal with the U. 8. S. R. 
on the assumption such equipment is re- 
quired because of a frontier argument with 
the Pakistanis. 

FRUIT OF OUR POLICY 


Therefore, by our policy, we encourage in- 
directly a sterile military spending race. 
None of the south Asian countries can afford 
this. And India’s new 5-year plan—upon 
which we ultimately base such hopes—is 
going down the drain. 

Even if New Delhi continues to receiye 
American economic aid at present rates— 
which Nehru's political gyrations render less 
likely—and even if a new World Bank loan 
is forthcoming, there will be a short fall in 
financing the second 5-year plan amounting 
to perbaps $750 million, 

As a result the plan, upon which India's 
ultimate political health relies, must now be 
drastically cut. Projected new develop- 
ments have been halted and imports re- 
stricted. Many undertakings are being 
stopped half finished. Equipment already 
purchased, therefore, lies wasting. 

This situation allows Moscow two political 
choices. The Russians have already offered 
India a $125 million credit. They may sug- 
gest still larger amounts in an effort to gain 
controlling leverage on India’s economy, Or 
they may withdraw proposed help in the 
hope of stimulating collapse and possible 
disintegration of Asia's largest democratic 
nation. 

By our well-Intended policy of arming 
Pakistan we are unwittingly helping to sab- 
otage India's social revolution—upon which 
we bet so heavily. Clearly the time has 
come to think this through more carefully. 

Pakistan, as our ally, is surely entitled to 
be strong. But hasn't the moment already 
arrived to cut down military assistance to 
that country and help develop its disturb- 
ingly backward economy? Should we make 
such a decision it is certain that India can 
be prevailed upon to reduce investment in 
unproductive weapons. 

It would be short-sighted folly if, for the 
sake of strengthening one ally's limited 
fighting potential, we helped destroy Asia's 
most important non-Communist revolu- 
tion—and, by so doing, lost Asia itself. 
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Protecting Wholesalers and Jobbers From 
Monopolistic Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp the address 
of James W. Cassedy, general counsel of 
the Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Association, at the annual convention of 
the Automotive Wholesalers Association 
of Tennessee at Gatlinburg, on April 8. 
The address of Mr. Cassedy is one of the 
finest statements that has come to my 
attention of the part each level, that is, 
the manufacturer, wholesaler, and jobber 
and retailer, should play in our economic 
system. Mr. Cassedy, in his address, 
points out the necessity of protecting the 
legitimate rights of each of these three 
groups in our free competitive enterprise 
system from discriminatory practices. 
He points out the necessity of passing 
H. R. 11 and S. 11, which would strength- 
en the Robinson-Patman Act in achiev- 
ing this aim. Mr. Cassedy was one of 
the chief attorneys for the Federal Trade 
Commission for a number of years, and 
is now a successful private practitioner 
of law in Washington, D. C. His 
thoughts about the problem of fair com- 
petition and the remedy to prevent cer- 
tain unfair practices of today are well 
worth considering. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROTECTING WHOLESALERS AND JOBBERS FROM 
MONOPOLISTIC PRACTICES 
(Address by James W. Cassedy, general 
counsel, Motor and Equipment Whole- 
salers Association) 

The American economic system of free 
competitive enterprise was conceived by the 
Founding Fathers of our Nation and was 
written into the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. In the beginning this concept was 
largely an ideal in the minds of men who 
desired freedom from unreasonable restraints 
in the conduct of, their individual lives and 
businesses. Subsequently, with the develop- 
ment and growth of this country the ideal 
of a really free competitive enterprise sys- 
tem has been the objective of our representa- 
tives in Congress and in the legislatures of 
the various States. At every session of Con- 
gress and of the legislatures of the States the 
major effort of our lawmakers is to perfect 
and protect this ideal, in the public interest. 

A really free competitive enterprise sys- 
tem embraces the total of millions of day-by- 
day decisions—some good and some bad—but 
decisions that are freely made by Individuals 
acting individually and independently in the 
conduct of their own businesses. The objec- 
tive of the system is to provide for all Ameri- 
can businessmen the right to be independent, 
to make their own decisions, and to deter- 
mine their own actions in accordance with 
their own judgments. = 

Competition is a contest between two or 
more business rivals for the business of a 
customer. Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary defines competition as “seeking, or 
endeavoring to gain, what another is en- 
deavoring to gain at the same time; a con- 
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test between rivals; a match or trial between 
contestants.” 

The term enterprise“ means an under- 
taking or hazard; an arduous attempt. “Pree 
enterprise” means the right to conduct a 
legitimate business for profit, except in time 
of war. “Free competition” means a free and 
open market among both buyers and sellers 
for the sale and distribution of commodities. 

The American economic system of free 
competitive enterprise includes competition 
between manufacturers, producers or sellers 
at the primary level, It includes competi- 
tion between wholesalers, distributors or 
jobbers at the second level. It includes 
competition between retailers at the third 
level, Each level of competition is entitled 
to equal dignity and is of equal importance. 

The importance of independent wholesale 
distribution and Independent retail distribu- 
tion in the automotive service industry, as 
well as by wholesalers or retailers in other 
industries, cannot be overemphasized for 
the protection and maintenance of our free 
competitive enterprise system, for the inde- 
pendence of the wholesaler and of the re- 
taller is vital to that system. 

The wholesaler is a specialist in making 
merchandise available. He gives time value 
and place value to goods, He is the bridge 
that connects thousands of manufacturers, 
producers, and other sellers at the primary 
level of competition with hundreds of thou- 
sands of retailers at the third level of com- 
petition. The wholesaler buys goods in large 
quantities, warehouses them, breaks them 
up into smaller quantities, and distributes 
them as they are needed by his retail cus- 
tomers. He makes delivery. He extends 
credit. He furnishes merchandising aid and 
counsel to retailers. He is the long arm of 
distribution reaching out and giving avail- 
ability to merchandise everywhere. 

Only a few manufacturers or producers 
at the primary level of competition can di- 
rectly serve the retailer as economically and 
as well as they can through the wholesaler. 
Many thousands of manufacturers and pro- 
ducers and many hundreds of thousands of 
retailers simply could not exist if it were not 
for the services provided by the wholesaler. 
If the wholesaler were eliminated the great 
majority of manufacturers and retailers 
would also be eliminated, 

The American economic system of free 
competitive enterprise is protected and 
maintained by our antitrust laws. These 
laws express the national public policy. We 
look to their enforcement to protect com- 
petition not only between manufacturers, 
producers, and other sellers at the primary 
level of competition but also competition be- 
tween wholesalers, distributors or jobbers at 
the secondary level and competition between 
retailers at the third level, We look to the 
enforcement of these laws to protect com- 
petition at all levels from injury and de- 
struction by price discrimination, exclusive 
dealing, price fixing, and other illegal prac- 
tices. We look to their enforcement to pro- 
vide free and open markets, equality of op- 
portunity of all persons to compete in trade 
or business, and freedom of choice in the 
purchase and sale of all commodities, 

We believe that our antitrust laws should 
provide free and open markets, equality of 
competitive opportunity, and freedom of 
choice in trade at all levels of competition. 
That is our objective and ‘goal but since 
the enactment of the first antitrust law 
Congress has found it necessary time and 
again to pass additional antitrust legis- 
lation to meet some new threat to our 
free competitive enterprise system which 
the law did not cover, 

The American people have never hesitated 
to support and the Congress has never failed 
to enact whatever antitrust legislation was 
needed to protect our free competitive en- 
terprise system, but throughout the his- 
tory of our country we have learned that 
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protecting this system requires constant 
effort because there are always some who 
for selfish reasons adopt and use unfair and 
destructive methods of competition, par- 
ticularly price discrimination, to gain an 
economic advantage which injures, destroys. 
or prevents competition, creates monopoly, 
or lessens their need to compete on the 
basis of fairness and efficiency. Of these 
illegal practices, the one that has been 
the most harmful and difficult to prevent 
throughout the years has been price dis- 
crimination. The fight waged against the 
evil of price discrimination has had a long 
legislative history. 

The first Federal law prohibiting price 
discrimination was the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887. Congress enacted this law 
largely as the result of public resentment 
against the discriminatory practices of the 
Standard Oil Co, and other trusts and 
combines, which destroyed their smaller 
competitors. Subsequently, this law was 
supplemented by the Sherman Antitrust 
Act of 1890 which made illegal “every con- 
tract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade.“ This act also made it illegal to 
“monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or 
combine or conspire with any other person 
or persons to monopolize any part of the 
trade.” Thereafter in two cases prosecuted 
by the United States Government against 
the Standard Oil Co. and the American To- 
bacco Co., which were decided by the Su- 
preme Court in 1911, the evidence dra- 
matically demonstrated that price discrim- 
ination had played a major part in bring- 
ing about monopolies in the petroleum and 
tobacco industries. These monopolies were 
broken up and the Sherman law appeared 
to be adequate where known monopoly 
existed or where known monopoly had 
reached such a near state of maturity that 
the intent of gaining a complete monopoly 
was unmistakable, but this law was never 
interpreted as adequate to prohibit the mon- 
opoly practice of price discrimination. 

Following these decisions there was great 
public concern over the monopoly problem. 
This was reflected in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1912 in the platforms of the Demo- 
crat, Republican, and Independent Parties, 
which called for legislation that would pro- 
hibit the specific acts and practices, such 
as price discrimination, which led to mo- 
nopoly rather than to wait for a monopoly 
to grow to full flower and then attempt 
to break it up. The public demand was 
“to Kill the weed in the seed.” 


It was in response to this public demand 
that Congress enacted in 1914 the Clayton 
Antitrust Act and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. The Clayton Act made unlaw- 
ful and specifically prohibited price dis- 
crimination and other harmful acts and 
practices that injure competition and tend 
to create monopoly. The Federal Trade 
Commission’ Act made unlawful and pro- 
hibited unfair methods of competition to 
cover any other acts or practices which had 
not yet been defined as leading to monopoly, 

Subsequently, in the efforts to enforce 
the Clayton Act prohibitions against price 
discrimination three loopholes and weak- 
nesses were found which practically nulli- 
fied the law. The first was that while the 
statute sought to protect competition gen- 
erally from substantial injury it was not 
adequate to protect an individual wholesaler 
or retailer competing locally in the resale 
of the manufacturer’s goods. The second 
was the proviso which exempted price dis- 
crimination on account of differences in the 
quantities sold without reference to differ- 
ences in the seller's cost savings. The third 
loophole was the proviso which exempted 
price discrimination made in good faith to 
meet competition. Because of these loop- 
holes and weaknesses in the Clayton Act 
discriminatory practices increased and spread 
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to many industries and brought about an 
increasing public demand for corrective leg- 
islation to protect competition, not only 
between manufacturers, producers, and other 
Sellers at the primary level, but aiso com- 
Petition between wholesalers at the second- 
ary level and between retailers at the third 
level, The prevalence of the price discrimi- 
nation evil and its destructive effects upon 
small manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tatlers at all levels of competition was set 
out in an overwhelming mass of evidence 
in some 30 volumes of factual studies sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the Federal Trade 
Commission and by the committee hearings 
on the Robinson-Patman bills. 

As a result the Congress enacted the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act in 1936 in an effort to 
Strengthen the Clayton’ Act by closing the 
3 loopholes and weaknesses previously de- 
scribed, 

The scope of the provision prohibiting 
Price discrimination, where the effect may 
be to substanttally lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of commerce, 
Was enlarged and rewritten so that price dis- 
crimination would also be prohibited where 
the effect may be to injure, destroy, or pre- 
vent competition with any person who either 
grants or receives the benefit of such dis- 
crimination, or with customers of either of 
them. By this amendment the law would 
Protect competition of individual competi- 
tors as well as compétition generally from the 
harmful effects of price discrimination. The 
Proviso exempting price discriminations made 
on account of different quantities sold was 
eliminated and instead it was provided that 
Price differences would be lawful where they 
Were based upon actual savings in cost to the 
Seller resulting from different .methods or 
quantities in which a commodity is sold or 
delivered. 

The proviso of the old Clayton Act exempt- 
ing price discriminations made in good faith 
Meeting of competition was considered by 
Congress to be one of the principal loopholes 
of the law and a major obstacle to its en- 
forcement. The Robinson-Patman Act at- 
tempted to eliminate the nullifying effects of 
this proviso by rewriting it as a procedural 
Provision so that whenever a manufacturer 
or other seller at the primary level of com- 
Petition claimed that he was justified in dis- 
criminating in price because he was meeting 
in good faith an equally low price of a com- 
Peting manufacturer, the Federal Trade 
Commission would be required to prove that 
the actual or probable effect of the price dis- 
crimination was substantially to injure com- 
Petition. Where the effect of the discrimina- 
tion substantially injured competition it was 
clearly the intent of the law to prohibit the 

ation. The legislative history of 
the good-faith proviso in the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act clearly shows that Congress had in 
mind the situation where manufacturers and 
other sellers at the primary level of competi- 
tion found It necessary to lower their prices 
to some customers in order to meet in good 
faith equally low priccs of other competing 
Manufacturers or sellers at the primary level. 
Congress certainly did not have in mind that 
à manufacturer or other seller at the primary 
level of competition could arbitrarily dis- 
criminate in price between his customers 
who were competing at the wholesale level or 
who were competing at the retail level. It is 
Unreasonable and illogical to assume that 
Congress intended to give to any manufac- 
turer or seller at the primary level of compe- 
tition the right to discriminate in price be- 
tween competing wholesalers or between 
competing retailers and thereby substantially 
injure, destroy or prevent competition be- 
tween wholesalers or between retailers. 

Nevertheless in 1951 in the case of Federal 
Trade Commission against the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, the Supreme Court of 
the United States in a 5-to-3 decision held 
that a manufacturer or other seller at the 
primary level of competition may discrim- 
inate in price between competing wholesalers 
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or between competing retailers In order to 
meet in good faith an equally low price of 
a competing manufacturer or other seller 
at the primary level regardless of the sub- 
stantially injurious effects upon competition 
between wholesalers at the secondary level 
or upon competition between retailers at the 
third level. In effect, the Supreme Court 
held that the very loophole that practically 
nullified the price-discrimination section of 
the old Clayton Act and was an obstacle to 
its enforcement, that Congress clearly in- 
tended to close, and thought it did close 
when it enacted the Robinson-Patman Act, 
was still open and that the “good faith" pro- 
viso afforded just as complete a defense un- 
der the Robinson-Patman Act as it did un- 
der the old Clayton Act. 

As a result of this decision the Robinson- 
Patman Act has been seriously weakened, the 
act affords no protection to competition be- 
tween wholesalers, or between retallers, the 
public interest in protecting competition at 
all levels has been subordinated to the indi- 
vidual manufacturer's or supplier's private 
interest in discriminating in price, the act 
has become largely a declaration of the sell- 
er's right to discriminate in price, and whole- 
salers and retailers who are discriminated 
against are deprived of their right to object, 
regardless of the number of businesses that 
are injured and destroyed. 

Such discriminatory pricing practices con- 
stitute a serious threat of substantial injury 
and destruction to competition between 
wholesalers and between retailers, which 
cannot be prevented by the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act unless the act is amended to close 
the loophole created by this decision. 

Legislation has been introduced and is 
now pending before the Congress to plug 
this loophole. The legislation is called the 
equality of opportunity bill and desig- 
nated H. R. 11 in the House of Representa- 
tives and S. 11 in the Senate. This proposed 
legislation simply means that where the 
effect of the discrimination in price may 
be substantially to lessen competition be- 
tween manufacturers or other sellers at the 
primary level, between wholesalers, distrib- 
utors, or jobbers at the secondary devel, or 
between retailers at the third level of com- 
petition in any section of the country, the 
price discrimination cannot be justified and 
excused on the ground that the manufac- 
turer or other seller at the primary level 
was meeting an equally low price of a com- 
peting manufacturer or other seller at the 
primary level. 

As general counsel for MEWA I appeared 
before the House and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees at the last session of Congress and 
testified in support of this proposed legis- 
lation for the protection of automotive 
wholesalers. At that time the House of 
Representatives voted 393 to 3 in favor of 
the proposed legislation and it was favorably 
reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
but did not reach a yote on the floor of the 
Senate before adjournment. At the present 
session of Congress I appeared before the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on March 29, 
1957, and testified as general counsel for 
MEWA in support of the proposed legisla- 
tion. Hearings will be held before the House 
Judiciary Committee in the near future and 
I intend to represent the interest of the 
members of MEWA in support of this leg- 
islation before that committee as soon as I 
have an opportunity to do so, It is my con- 
sidered opinion after many years of study 
that this legislation, if enacted, will greatly 
strengthen the Robinson-Patman Act and 
will furnish vitally needed protection to com- 
petition at all levels from the substantially 
injurious effects of price discrimination. 

In the automotive service industry there 
are approximately 1,200 manufacturers of 
automotive products. These are divided into 
three classifications, The first makes auto- 
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motive products only for original equipment 
and sells only to the car manufacturers. 
The second makes automotive products in 
part for original equipment and in part for 
the replacement market and sells both the 
car manufacturers and the independent 
automotive wholesalers. The third type 
makes automotive products only for the re- 
placement market and sells only to auto- 
motive wholesalers. In addition, three of 
the major automobile manufacturers, Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, and Chrysler, also manu- 
facture and sell automotive products in the 
replacement market. 

Automotive wholesalers buy their auto- 
motive merchandise from many of these 
manufacturers that make and sell auto- 
motive products for the replacement market 
and resell such merchandise to garages, re- 
pair shops, service stations, car dealers, fleet 
operators, and other miscellaneous trade 
outlets, In so doing automotive wholesalers 
compete directly with automobile manufac- 
turers and the car dealers, the major oil 
companies, the rubber tire companies, chain 
stores, mail order houses, and other auto- 
motive wholesalers that handle automotive 
products. 

To say the least the competition faced by 
the automotive wholesaler is rough and very 
difficult to meet. The economic power pos- 
sessed and exercised by the automobile 
manufacturers through their car dealers in 
the sale of automotive products in the re- 
placement market, together with the econ- 
omic power possessed and exercised by the 
major oll companies through the gasoline 
service stations, In the sale of automotive 
products such as tires, batteries and acces- 
sories has practically foreclosed these mar- 
kets from the independent automotive 
wholesaler. Price discrimination, exclusive 
dealing, and other illegal practices are the 
shackles that close the door upon these mar- 
kets and prevent the independent automo- 
tive wholesaler from selling automotive 
products to the car dealer and the service 
station. These illegal practices enable 
the car manufacturers and major oil com- 
panies to dominate and monopolize the car 
dealer and service-station market. 


Jn these circumstances the enactment of 
the equality of opportunity bill (S. 11 and 
H. R. 11) is urgently needed if independent 
automotive wholesalers are to survive in this 
industry. 


The issue is sharply drawn on this proposed 
legislation between the manufacturers, 
producers and other sellers at the primary 
level of competition who oppose the enact- 
ment of the equality of opportunity bill and 
the wholesalers and retailers at the second 
and third levels of competition who support 
and advocate the passage of such legislation, 
You can take your choice but I submit to you 
that if you desire an equal opportunity to 
meet your competition with the car manu- 
facturer, the oil companies, the rubber tire 
companies, the car dealers, the chain stores, 
the mail order houses and other automotive 
wholesalers you will support this proposed 
legislation and urge your Representatives 
and Senators in Congress to vote for it. 


A Senator’s Case Against Seniority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 = 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in last 
Sunday’s New York Times magazine ap- 
peared an interesting article written by 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
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Nevsercer)] entitled “A Senator's Case 
Against Seniority.” 

I do not necessarily concur with all 
the views set forth in the article, but 
it is provocative and well worth reading. 
T ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SENATOR'S CASE AGAINST SENIORITY 

(By RICHARD L, NEUBERGER) 


WASHINGTON —Although I have served in 
the Senate oniy since January 1955, it has 
become my firm conviction during this period 
that seniority should not continue to be the 
sole determinant of congressional sovereignty 
and influence as reflected in committee 
chairmanships and committee assignments. 
As I see the question, seniority is wrong on 
three fundamental counts: 

1. It attaches little or no significance to 
the special abilities and experience of an 
individual, but only to the duration of his 
service. 

2. A committee chairman never can be re- 
moved, even if the national interest is jeop- 
ardized by his continuance in that post, 

3. Seniority rewards those States with 
one-party systems and, conyersely, penalizes 
States in which two robust and equally 
matched political parties fight it out at the 
ballot box. 

The reasons for these objections to senlor- 
ity are so obvious, it seems to me, that they 
can be regarded as practically self-explana- 
tory. What can be said of a method of 
operating Congress that will give an ordi- 
nary layman with long political tenure a 
greater opportunity to serve on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy than a famous 
nuclear physicist who might come newly to 
House or Senate? A man may be a leader 
of the bar in his State, but will he attain 
the Judiciary Committee if he lacks senior- 
ity? Senator THruston MORTON, of Ken- 
tucky, was President Eisenhower's Assistant 
Secretary of State, but the inexorable rule 
of seniority has given him a seat on the 
District of Columbia Committee rather than 
on the Foreign Relations Committee, where 
his training in the State Department could 
be put to practical use. k 

After their defeats for the Presidency, both 
Thomas E. Dewey and Adlai Stevenson 
were surrounded by rumors of senatorial 
ambitions, Why should men of their dis- 
tinction and oratorical gifts not aspire to 
the Senate Chamber? Yet, it later was re- 
ported that they had decided against essay- 
ing the humble and unrewarding roles of 
freshmen Senators. Surely the decision of 
men of their caliber not to try for the Senate 
-was a loss to the whole Nation. Under a 
similar system in England, Winston 
Churchill would have had to be content with 
back-bench status after he dropped out of 
Parliament for a time and thus relinquished 
his seniority. 

In these days of crisis, Government must 
be flexible to met new situations. The earth 
is moving at a mad pace. Emergencies are 
omnipresent, Never so true was the couplet 
from James Russell Lowell's The Present 
Crisis: 

“New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


Yet the congressional rule of seniority 18 
the direct antithesis of this. It is rigid, in- 
flexible, and unylelding—particularly in the 
vital realm of committee ohairmanships. 
An isolationist may head the Armed Services 
Committee at the height of American in- 
volvement in a worldwide conflict, and in 
that post he stays if seniority put him there, 
If seniority installs a foe of conservation as 
chairman of the committee charged with 
protecting America’s dwindling supply of 
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natural resources, draft horses and wainrope 
cannot drag him out of his seat. And 
if the allies or beneficiaries of special inter- 
ests become the heads of key committees 
responsible for regulating those same special 
interests—well, that is seniority. 

Ought Congress to be laced into such a 
straitjacket? If Senators can be trusted to 
pass on matters as crucial as war and peace, 
why is it unsafe to let them pick their own 
committee chairmen? 

This is not to claim that able men of in- 
tegrity rarely rise to congressional domi- 
nance through the seniority system—far 
from it, For instance, Senator James E. 
Monnav, of Montana, an ardent conserva- 
tionist at the age of 80, presides today over 
the Interior Committee. I have been 
amazed at the details concerning fiscal mat- 
ters known to Senator Cart HAYDEN, of Ari- 
zona, 79, who wields the gavel in the vital 
Appropriations Committee. 

But the point is that, even if Senator Mur- 
RAY were not so ardent a conservationist 
and if Senator Haypren possessed far less fa- 
miliarity with the Federal budget, they still 
would head the Interior and Appropriations 
Committees, respectively, Their qualifica- 
tions are secondary to their seniority. I 
wonder if this is a wise set of priorities, par- 
ticularly when we consider that men criti- 
cally ill have ruled strategic committees for 
years in absentia. As long as breath re- 
mained in their bodies, the seniority rule 
could not be breached. They had to retain 
their chatrmanships, 

Furthermore, under such an arrangement, 
seniority often becomes an end in and of 
itself. Electorates are told that they must 
keep in office a certain individual not neces- 
sarily because he is sound on the burning 
issues confronting America and the rest of 
the world, but simply because he has so 
much seniority on deposit in Senate vaults. 

In 1954, when I ran for the Senate as a 
Democrat in a State which had not elected a 
Democratic Senator for 40 years, my opponent 
was an incumbent Republican who, through 
the inexorable workings of the seniority proc- 
ess, had become chairman of the Interior 
Committee. This is the most powerful Sen- 
ate committee in dealing with problems af- 
fecting the Western States. The special ad- 
vantages and benefits to Oregon of my op- 
ponent's seniority became a leading issue of 
the campaign. Indeed, at times it subordi- 
nated all other issues. 

I shall never forget a conversation I had 
with an enlightened and able editor of a 
small-town daily newspaper whose support 
I was seeking. This man is an international- 
ist and a fervent defender of civil liberties, 
I cited to him my opponent's rollcall votes 
in the Senate against ratifying the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, against ex- 
tending reciprocal trade, against point 4, 
against any moves toward rebuking Senator 
McCarTHy, against confirming such ap- 
pointees as Chester Bowles and David E. 
Lillenthal, against positive Federal action in 
the realm of civil rights. 

“Everything that you charge about your 
opponents voting record is undoubtedly 
true,” said the editor, whom I long have 
respected and admired. “I can't defend that 
record. Yet I still would hate to see our 
State lose all that valuable seniority in the 
United States Senate, as well as on some of 
its most important committees.” 

And, near the climax of the campaign, this 
internationalist, liberal-minded editor en- 
dorsed for the Senate an isolationist and 
adversary of civil rights. 

I am convinced that such incidents are 
by no means uncommon. Yet an endless 
and self-serving circle is thus created. A 
one-party State provides seniority for its 
Senators because they serve without serious 
challenge to their tenure. Then, this sen- 
iority is relled upon as an all-persuasive 
argument for continuing the State's one- 
party standing, 
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This constitutes my principal complaint 
against the seniority system. It provides an 
argument and shield for people who fear the 
réal workings of democracy. Despite all our 
vaunted devotion to the two-party system, 
grassroots competition between strong politi- 
cal parties is virtually unknown in approxi- 
mately half the States of the Union. In fact, 
the absence of genuine political competition 
in so many States may be at the root of the 
undue emphasis on prolonged tenure in office. 
Such tenure is inevitably a byproduct of one- 
party rule. 

Occasionally some of the one-party States 
may be breached by a Presidential nominee 
of the other party who possesses overwhelm- 
ing personal popularity or glamor—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt or Dwight Eisenhower, for ex- 
ample. In some distressing cases, as with the 
religious bigotry of 1928 directed against Al- 
fred E. Smith, a one-party State may reverse 
itself. 

But these exceptions seldom register any 
lower on the ballot. Mr, Hoever, once, and 
Mr, Eisenhower, twice, successfully invaded 
much of the deep South, Yet they brought 
to victory with them not a single Republican 
Senator from that region. Mr. Roosevelt car- 
ried Oregon decisively four times, but the 
State never elected a Democratic Senator on 
such occasions. For offices like United States 
Senator or the governorships, no fewer than 
28 States may be regarded as nearly impreg- 
nable strongholds of 1 party or the other. 
These are the States which ascend most often 
to dominance in Congress under the senior- 
ity system: 

WhAt is a one-party State? T admit the 
term is susceptible to no hard and fast deñ- 
nition, Yet some specific standards of meas- 
urement are possible, 

I have based this measurement on Senate 
seats because they are generally the offices 
fought over the hardest and national signifi- 
cance is most likely to attack to the results. 
I have gone back only to 1014, when some 
States first began to experiment with the 
direct election of Senators, Prior to that 
time all Senators were chosen by State legis- 
latures, with railroads and timber companies 
and steamship monopolies often more influ- 
ential in the choice than the will of the 
electorate. 

With this in mind, I believe it is fair and 
accurate to describe as a 1-party State any 
in which 1 party has held, since 1914, a pre- 
ponderance of senatorial election victories of 
3 to 1, or more, 

I find that in 28 States the nominees of 1 
party have regularly won Senate seats in 3 
elections out of 4, or better. This is con- 
siderably more than half the States of our 
Nation. Some of these 1-party States, especi- 
ally in the South and Southwest, have been 
traditionally Democratic. Other States, par- 
ticularly in New England and in the Corn 
and Wheat Belt of the Middle West, haye 
been steadfastly Republican. 

In only 20 of the States have Senate seats 
been divided somewhat evenly between the 
2 parties Since the direct election of Senators 
began to replace the appointment method. 
They are: Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 

It is true that these States today hold 5 
chairmanships among a total of 15 perma- 
nent Senate committees. But it also is true 
that the chairmanships belong to the 5 
among the 2-party States that are the closest 
to being 1-party States. In this category is 
New Mexico, whose senior Senator serves as 
chairman of the Public Works Committee. 
New Mexico has had its senatorial seats oc- 
cupied by Democrats for a 13 to 5 supremacy. 
during the past 43 years. This is narrowly 
below the 3 to 1 ratio which would add New 
Mexico to my list of 1-party States. 
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Purthermore, States. where the 2 parties 
âre as closely matched politically as New 
York and Ilinois have not held major Sen- 
ate chairmanships for a considerable number 
Of years, despite their vast populations and 
their importance to the national economy. 
I can think of no more compelling reason 
Tor modifying the seniority rule than the 
Manner in which seniority must inevitably 
discriminate against great 2-party States 
Such as these. 

Fortunately, there has been some slight 
Tecent erosion of seniority. This has occurred 
Not in the disposition of committee chair- 
Manships, but in the place where reform 
Ought logically to begin—in the assignment 
Of new Senators to committee seats, 

Some weeks ago, Representative STEWART 
L. Upatu, of Arizona, in an able defense in 
this magazine of the seniority rule, stressed 
the change in the method of committee 
assignments as a hopeful sign that seniority 
is losing its ironclad aspects. I agree with 
his satisfaction over this development. How- 
ever, Representative Upats neglected to point 
Out that this curtailment of seniority has 
applied thus far to only 1 of the 2 major 
Political parties. 

Upon Democratic leader of the 
Senate in 1953, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
laid down the policy that no member of the 
Party, regardless of his seniority, would re- 
ceive a second top committee seat of his 
Choice until every Democratic Senator had 
been given at least one such assignment. 
Up to that time, senior Senators had mo- 
nopollzed nearly all the prized committee 
Posts. Newcomers were relegated to minor 
committees, which usually meant Rules or 
Post Office or District of Columbia. This 
is still often the fate of Junior Republican 
Senators, because the Johnson doctrine has 
yet to across the center aisle after 
4 years of operation. 

Immediately after their elections, Sen- 
ators Mien Mans of Montana and 
Sruarr SYMINGTON of Missouri were seated 
by the Democrats on the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees, respec- 
tively, because of their long backgrounds in 
those fields. Senator Warne Morse of Ore- 
gon, who once taught international law, 
received a Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee from the Democrats even while 
he was still an Independent. Yet no Repub- 
lican seat on the committees operating in 
the realm of diplomacy has gone to Senator 
JoHN Sueeman COOPER of Kentucky, even 
though he has come to the Senate fresh 
from experience as President Eisenhower's 
envoy to India. 

Two years ago I entered the Senate as a 
freshman and was assigned by the Demo- 
cratic leadership to the Interior and Public 
Works Committees, both vital to natural- 
resource management in my Pacific North- 
West constituency. By contrast, Senator 
Currrorp Cast of New Jersey, an Eisenhower 
Republican who entered the Senate with me, 
has been given only such typically minor 
berths as Post Office and District of Colum- 
bia because members of his party senior to 
him had laid claim to all the committee 
ehairs of his preference. 

What is to be done about this whole 
thorny question of seniority in Congress 
and of the penalty it imposes upon two- 
Party States? 

Stubborn issues rarely respond to easy 
or pat solutions, However, I have three 
specific remedies to propose: 

1. Relate committee assignments in Con- 
gress far more to geography and to specific 
State problems than to seniority. 

2. Permit committee members to elect a 
chairman by secret ballot, rather than hay- 
ing this decided only by seniority. 

3. Convert as many of the present 1-party 
States as possible into 2-party States. 

Let me explain what I mean by the first 
Proposal. 

The people of the State of New York pay 
About 20 percent of all the taxes collected 
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by the Federal Government. There’ should 
always be one Senator from New York on the 
Finance Committee, where taxation matters 
are decided. The Agricultural Committee 
should be balanced as fairly as possible 
among Members from the cotton States of 
the South, the grain States of the Middle 
West and the specialty-crop States on both 
seacoasts. This balance does not prevail to- 
day. Among the committee's 15 Members 
there is not 1 Senator from the immense 
rural area between the Great Plains and the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

It is my belief that, once assignment to 
committees has been removed from the realm 
of seniority, it soon will follow that each 
committee will be able to elect its chair- 
man. In the Senate committees on which 
I serve, the chairman thus selected un- 
doubtedly will be the same Senators who 
have occupied the head chair through senior- 
ity. But this would not be automatically 
the case in every committee, and the two- 
party States would find themselves at least 
participating in the choice; their total ex- 
clusion from such decisions might end. 

My third suggestion may seem illusory 
and farfetched.. How do you change a 1-party 
State into a 2-party State? Let me offer my 
own State as a prime demonstration that 
the feat can be accomplished. 

While Franklin Roosevelt was President, 
only three States—Maine, Vermont, and 
Oregon—falled to elect Democratic Senators 
or third-party Senators aligned with the 
Democrats. The last Democratic Senator 
from Oregon had been elected in 1914, the 
last Democratic Governor in 1934, and 2 of 
Oregon's 4 House seats had never in history 
been won by Democrats. Today, Oregon has 
2 Democratic Senators, a Democratic Gov- 
ernor, and 3 out of its 4 congressional seats 
are occupied by Democrats. 


The significant feature of Oregon's emer- 
gence from entrenched one-party status is 
the circumstance that 2 out of 3 Democratic 
senatorial victories have occurred in 1954 
and again in 1956. Oregon never elected a 
Democratic Senator during the 12 years that 
the White House was occupied by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. most popular of Democratic 
Presidents, Paradoxically, Oregon today has 
2 Democratic Senators who were elected dur- 
ing the 4 years that the White House has 
been the residence of Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
most popular of Republican Presidents, 

What was responsible for this? 

The principal ingredient in the political 
upheaval in Oregon has been the refusal of 
the Democrats to be daunted by the deeply 
rooted political monopoly of the Republi- 
cans, Democratic leaders in every Oregon 
county decided there was no valid reason 
why Oregon should be the exclusive prop- 
erty of the Republican Party. Spirit and 
persistence accounted for the change. 

I discuss Oregon merely as a case in point. 
‘There are other one-party bastions and they, 
too, can be carried by a formidable political 
assault, Pennsylvania, with a 14-to-4 pre- 
ponderance of Republican senatorial vic- 
tories throughout its modern history, is suc- 
cumbing to change. JOsEPH S. CLARK, Jr., 
is the first Democratic Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in many years. And, now that 
President Eisenhower himself has twice 
breached many of the Democratic redoubts 
in the South, his party is looking south- 
ward for victories at other levels on the 
ballot. 

Any invasion of a political stronghold, be 
it Republican or Democratic, is to the even- 
tual advantage of democracy and progres- 
sive government. As one-party citadels fall, 
seniority will lose much of its attraction and 
infiuence in Congress. And as seniority is 
gradually modified, there will be less tempta- 
tion for a State to continue suppliantly in 
the clutches of one political party. Both of 
these changes will help the Nation—inside 
the Halls of Congress as well as far beyond 
the Capitol Dome. 
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Women Know How To Cut a Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Women Know How To Cut a 
Budget,” written by the very fine col- 
umnist, Dorothy Thompson. 

Mrs. Thompson expresses a viewpoint 
I have held for years, in saying: 

No one can tell this householder that the 
expenditure could not be cut from 5 per- 


cent to 10 percent without giving up any 
major project. * 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: , 

Women Know How To Cur a Buns 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Years ago I rented a villa in Italy and em- 
ployed a cook, a man named Carlo. Every 
day, except Sunday, he did the shopping and 
presented me with the bill. 

His cooking was superb, but at the end of 
the first week I found his bills appalling. The 
household consisted of myself, usually a 
house guest, a maid, the cook, and a kitchen 
boy—Carlo’s son whom he had introduced 
into the menage with the argument that a 
cook of his abilities, who had hitherto served 
only in great households, could not be ex- 
pected to carry shopping bags or peel vege- 
tables, but his son would work for only 
his food. 

Looking over the menus of that first week, 
I could not imagine how 8 dozen eggs, 6 
pounds of butter, and prodigious amounts of 
coffee, olive oil, and meat had been consumed, 
and I consulted an Italian friend, a famous 
hostess who lived in a very grand manner, 
She exclaimed, “This is an outrage. He's 
feeding his family out of your kitchen, Your 
food should cost you so and so many liras a 
day per person and no more. That is what 
I spend.” 


SO MUCH FOR FOOD 


I was rather afraid of Carlo, who bore a dis- 
turbing resemblance to Mussolini, but on 
Monday I called him in, handed food money 
for a week, and said, “From now on I want no 
more accounting, either daily or weekly. This 
money must last 7 days, and I expect the 
meals to be exactly as good as usual.” 

He counted the money, and in his dark look 
I thought I discerned a trace of admiration. 

Meals remained as exquisite as ever. We 
had fish a little oftener, and not quite as 
often a filet of beef, but Carlo could make a 
veal ragout that was something out of this 
world and do incomparable things with 
cheese. 

This little story is apropos the national 
budget. In Carlo’s case I had to reduce the 
amount of take-home pay in kind—less dis- 
honest than customary, depending on the 
canniness of his employer. I am not suggest- 
ing any further analogy than that in any 
household, living at a high standard, one can 
always reduce costs without appreciably or 
uncomfortably reducing the standard. 

The National Government is living to the 
tune of $71 billion a year, and no one can 
tell this householder that the expenditure 
could not be cut from § percent to 10 percent 
without giving up any major-project. 

The trouble with a budget that size is that 
no one person knows what is in it. But if 
every single department and agency were 
told, “Reduce your costs by 5 percent and 
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render exactly as good a service,” each of 
them could, I am conyinced, do so. 


THRIFTY HOUSEKEEPING 


The President agreed, in his last week's 
press conference, that one could pare a little 
here and there, but not saye appreciably. 
If, however, one pares a little everywhere, 
the grand total can be quite startling. 

This is something that every housekeeper 
is being compelled to learn as the result of 
taxation, which is reducing the budget of 
every family, “Turn off the lights when 
you leave the room, the electric bill is too 
high.” 

We'll use paper napkins, towels that don't 
need ironing, and father must wear shirts 
that drip dry because the laundry bill is too 
high. We search for delicious recipes using 
the cheaper cuts of meats, because the food 
bills are too high, and so ad infinitum. 

And all these little economies under nearly 
every heading add up appreciably at the 
end of a month or year. 

When the“ income-tax collector comes 
around, the householder can't argue that 
he’s unable to pay because his living costs 
have consumed his income, and “Am I ex- 
pected to live at an un-American standard?” 

Turn off the lights on leaving the room, 
gentlemen. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 


Great Lakes Basin Compact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
a cosponsor of S. 1416, I continue to take 
a particular interest in the Great Lakes 
Basin compact. 

A recent editorial appeared in the Du- 
luth Herald, Duluth, Minn., concerning 
this project, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Great Lakes Compact Mrs Goop SENSE 

Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Pennsylvania have joined a 
Great Lakes commission, known as the Great 
Lakes Basin Compact. As any bright-eyed 
geographer will have noticed, two of the 
Great Lakes States, Ohio and New York, are 
not yet of the company. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce says 
it sees no need for Ohio to join at all. It 
says that Federal agencies now exercise all 
the proposed functions, that the plan would 
mean another bureaucracy, supported by the 
member States. 

True, almost anything a State or any other 
unit of government, bubiness, or humanity 
may do will cost some money. And it is 
also true that any function which the States 
neglect will be performed, some day, some- 
how, by the Federal Government if needs be- 
come both serious and obvious and there are 
Federal funds available. 

But for much of the country the Great 
Lakes means an ornamental cluster at the 
top of the map and some possible competi- 
tion in transportation. The lakes States 
themselves have a great many common in- 
terests and none too many votes in Congress 
to Insure the protection of those interests, 
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We have been helped by many Federal 
agencies and will need more help from them 
in the future. We will get more assistance, 
of the kind we need and more promptly, if we 
have & unified, articulate agency which can 
speak for all of the Great Lakes States. 

Interstate compacts are one hopeful an- 
swer to the trend toward centralization. 
They enables States to act in concert on com- 
mon problems, combining close acquaintance 
with problems and a large enough area to 
permit effective action. That an organiza- 
tion speaking for the business and civic in- 
terests of a large port city like Cleveland 
should oppose a compact with six lake States 
have thought worth joining will sadden many 
residents of lake States. 


Fair Share of the National Income for 
Both Management and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
which appeared in the Indianapolis 
News of April 2 entitled “Business, Labor 
Better Take Heed,” which was reprinted 
from the Providence Evening Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Eisenhower is receiving strong support 
from at least one industrial leader for his 
contention that the national welfare requires 
industry to practice restraint in raising prices 
and likewise demands that labor refrain from 
asking wage increases which exceed produc- 
tivity gains. 

The industrialist is Mr. Henry Ford II. He 
told a New Jersey audience that he welcomes 
competition among labor, management, and 
consumers for their respective fair share of 
the national income. He believes that such 
striving, each for its rightful own, stimulates 
the national economy and spurs progress and 
prosperity for all, 

But trouble appears, Mr. Ford contends, 
when either management or labor attempts 
to grab more than its fair share of the na- 
tional income. If either industries or the 
unions undertake to get for themselyes all 
the fruits of the increased productivity of 
the Nation, the Inevitable result, Mr. Ford 
says, will be monetary inflation or a shrink- 
age of the total market, or perhaps both 
misfortunes. 

Either of these results obviously would be 
damaging to the national welfare. 

For, according to Mr. Ford’s thesis, which 
is hard to challenge successfully, the result- 
ing inflation or the decline in the total 
market would penalize all the groups con- 
cerned, whether consumers or industry or 
labor. The soundness of Mr. Ford's position, 
we believe, cannot be intelligently disputed. 
In making this observation publicly, he ren- 
ders distinguished service, the more valuable 
because of its timeliness in a critical eco- 
nomic period for the Nation. 

It would be helpful if some union leader, 
as highly respected in labor as Mr. Ford is 
in industry, now would add his public en- 
dorsement to this particularly sage comment 
on management-labor responsibility for the 
national welfare. 


April 9 
Lafayette Square 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, often the 
ladies of the United States inform us, as 
Members of the Congress, of their atti- 
tudes on various measures before the 
Congress, in which they have an abiding 
interest. Often, too, these matters are 
of a nature that the women of America 
see aspects involved which sometimes are 
overlooked by their male counterparts. 

The problem of how to maintain 
Lafayette Square in this city as the front 
yard of the United States has recently 
beset the Government in the determina- 
tion of how to provide additional space 
for executive offices. 

The 78th Congressional Wives Club has 
recently written to me expressing its 
views on this matter. This letter very 
forcefully represents that we most cer- 
tainly should make every effort possible 
to preserve all those things which we 
have received from our historic past, 
while, at the same time we prepare for 
the future. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have this letter, dated March 30, 1957, 
printed with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 2 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WasuinoTon, D. C., March 30, 1957. 
Hon, T. GLENN BEALL, 
Senate Office Building. 

` Dear Mr, BEALL: On March 8 at a luncheon 
meeting of the 78th Congressional Club 
(whose members are wives of Congressmen 
who took their seats in January 1943) there 
was a discussion of the proposed plan to 
build a $27 million Federal office building 
in Lafayette Square. This discussion was 
lively, informed, and comprehensive. The 
26 members present showed concern, lest this 
project damage the historic interest and the 
familiar charm of Lafayette Square, which 
is almost like a front yard of the White 
House, 

The members talked freely of mistakes 
made in the past and errors that might be 
made in the future by the planners and 
builders, private and governmental, who have 
it in their power to keep Washington a capi- 
tal to be proud of. Must they (those men) 
turn it into a city like any other, packed 
with big buildings, paved with concrete park- 
ing lots, ribbed with freeways and six-lane 
highways? Progress and expansion made 
changes necessary, it was agreed, but as one 
member said: “They seem to like nothing 
better than to tear down historic old build- 
ings just for the sake of putting up some- 
thing brandnew.” Another member asked, 
Is it really necessary for the Federal Goy- 
ernment to invade Lafayette Square? Why 
not put these new buildings in parts of the 
city where worn-out, ugly structures need to 
be torn down?” Also it was asked, “What 
about the other side of the Lafayette Square? 
Were they going to tear those buildings down, 
too?” And another, “In 50 years, they'll be 
restoring the very buildings torn down to- 
day.“ z 

The chief criticism of the Federal project 
seemed to be that a massive office building 
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Would destroy the scale and intimate charm 
Of the square as it now is. Despite the pres- 
ence there of several office buildings, there 
Still remains in the square a certain harmony 
Of period and style. The White House, St. 
John's Church, Decatur House, the Dolly 
Madison Home, the row of old brick and 
brownstone houses on Jackson Place and the 
Other buildings across the square on Madison 
Place make a pleasant picture, surrounding 
the green park with its statues, trees, flower- 
ing shrubs and colorful pansy beds. This 
generation and many gone by have loved this 
spot. What ashame to mar it so that people 
coming after us will not have the same 
Pleasures of the eye and the imagination. 

As one of the members of the 78th Club 
sald, “We congressional wives spend a lot of 
time taking people from our districts around 
Washington. Lots of them know exactly 
What they expect to see. They have read 
about Washington. It would be too bad 
if pretty soon all of the familiar landmarks 
they are looking for were gone.“ This re- 
Mark followed the comment of a member who 
Said: “That if the old State War and Navy 
Building were replaced by a modern execu- 
tive office building it might seem logical and 
Progressive to tear down the old Treasury 
Building on the corner of 15th and Pennsyl- 
Vania and put up something more like a 
first-class streamlined bank.” 

It was agreed to commend the present po- 
sition of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation to go along with the Federal 
authoritles with their plans for a Federal 
building in the square, hoping that the 
building when erected should present a 
Tacade on Jackson Place in conformity with 
the structures there now which are not to be 
torn down, such as the Decatur House, the 
Blair House, and Blair Lee House and perhaps 
Others, Also it was remarked with some 
Satisfaction that for the present the actual 
building may be delayed because of the infla- 
tionary trend. 

However, the 78th Club decided to set up a 
Committee for the preservation of historic 
Washington, and to inform the members of 
Other congressional wives clubs about its in- 
terest in this matter. It was also agreed 
that this committee should send a letter 
About its special interest in Lafayette Square 
to certain selected authorities. 

Yours very truly, 

SEVENTY-EIGHTH CLUB COMMITTEE 
FoR PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC 
WASHINGTON. 

Acnes Hare, Chairman, 

Marcarer C. HOLMES, 

JEAN J. SUNDSTROM, 


Fears of Illness _ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
fear of prolonged and catastrophic ill- 
ness is one of the aspects of contem- 
porary American life with which, sooner 
or later, we are going to have to deal. 
Various insurance companies have at- 
tempted to meet the problem, and have 
Made small but hopeful beginnings. 
Nevertheless, I think it is clear that 
Sooner or later we are going to have to 
resort to Federal legislative action, if we 
are to have a broad-based attack on this 
central problem, 
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Sylvia Porter has recently contributed 
one of her excellent columns to this sub- 
ject. I ask unanimous consent that the 
column, entitled “Fear of Illness,” which 
appeared in the New York Post, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEAR OF ILLNESS 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

There are three great fears of economic 
insecurity which profoundly disturb all but 
an insignificant minority of us, America’s 
tens of millions of adults. 

One is the fear of being helplessly de- 
pendent in our older years on others for mere 
subsistence. - 

To some extent, this fear is being allevi- 
ated by the development since the thirties 
of our social-security system and the growth 
of major private pension plans. 

Another is the fear of being out of a job 
for some time and as a result, losing our 
savings, going into debt, hitting financial 
bottom. 

This fear also is being gradually eased by 
the development of jobless insurance and 
supplementary unemployment benefit plans. 

And a third fear is that of prolonged ill- 
ness—resulting not from an unusual sick- 
ness but from an everyday type of disease 
which can strike anytime and which always 
places a massive financial burden on the 
worker and his family. 

In combating this great fear, we have 
made only minimum progress. 

In fact, not until this day of March 29, 
1957, have we had even an authoritative 
estimate of the extent of this form of eco- 
nomic insecurity, its cost to the worker, the 
employer, the community, the Nation. 

Yet, the chances are 1 out of 25 that this 
year you will be hit by the disaster of pro- 
longed illness—defined as an illness keeping 
you away from your job for 4 weeks or more. 

The chances are 1 out of 5 that you will 
be struck by this catastrophe within 5 years. 

The chances are that only a little more 
than half the cost of this iliness will be 
covered by corporation payments to you or 
some insurance deal. 

The chances are that if you're an average 
worker earning $3,485 a year, your iliness 
will keop you absent from your job for 10.7 
weeks; your wage loss will be $717; you'll 
be compensated for only 55 percent of this 
loss; your net loss will run to 9.3 percent of 
your annual earnings. 

And the chances are that if you're in the 
$7,500 or over income bracket, your illness 
will keep you absent for 11 to 12 weeks; your 
average wage loss will top $2,000; your net 
loss in annual earnings will exceed 21 per- 
cent. 

To put it brutally, you'll recover from your 
physical illness a lot faster than you'll re- 
cover from the financial blow. 

It's hard to believe that we've never known 
such facts as these until today. And behind 
this lies a fascinating tale of research. 

Back in 1951, when there was an outburst 
of pressure for national health programs, the 
Research Council of Economic Security—a 
privately financed, nonprofit Chicago organ- 
ization—decided to get some facts about the 
costs of lengthy illness. “To our astonish- 
ment, we found we were probing into an ab- 
solutely unexplored field,” said Leon Werch, 
the council's research director, when I inter- 
viewed him in New York this week. “When 
our union advisers and industrial sponsors 
urged us to go ahead and said This (pro- 
longed illness) will be the next major area 
for bargaining,’ we really dug in.” The 
council has been working on its report for 
5 years, has studied almost 194,000 employees 
of 145 firms for at least 1 year, 
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One of the most significant findings of the 
survey is the disclosure that while insurance 
plans do "a pretty good job” of covering hos- 
pital and surgical costs, they provide woe- 
fully inadequate coverage of other expenses. 
Werch emphasized that the average worker 
stays in the hospital only 2 weeks but he's 
away from the job for more than 10. We 
should reexamine our entire insurance pro- 
gram to see what package can be devised to 
cover the nonsurgical, nonhospital costs of 
the average worker.” 

Another most significant finding is the 
confirmation of the vital need for better 
corporation planning to prevent prolonged 
illness of workers. 

The council has given us a basis for action 
to fight this third great fear. Now what will 
be done will depend on you—as an individual 
businessman, a union leader, and insurance 
executive. Even modest progress would 
mean so much to so many of us. 


The Plight of the Teacher in Our 
Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
National Education Association has 
recently conducted a survey on the plight 
of the teacher in our public schools. The 
results of the survey were graphically 
reported in the New York Times of last 
Sunday, -April 7, in an article by their 
educational editor, Benjamin Fine, and 
also commented on in an editorial in the 
same issue of the New York Times en- 
titled “The Teachers’ Lot.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both the article and the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. They indicate to me the crying 
need for Federal aid to education not 
only in the field of school construction 
but generally with relationship to im- 
proving the lot of the teaching profes- 
sion; as provided in S. 1237, sponsored 
by the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and me. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Exvucation In ReviIew—NATION's PUBLIC- 

ScHOOL TEACHERS PRESENT A CANDID REPORT 

on THER P2roression 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


A candid look at the Nation's public-school 
teacher, taken last week by the National 
Education Association, warrants the serious 
attention of all who equate free public 
schools with democracy, 

The report on teachers—the most compre. 
hensive since 1911—was published by the 
National Education Association research di- 
vision as the centenary celebration of the 
Nation's largest school group got underway. 
Thousands of teachers in hundreds of com- 
munities met last week to begin the celebra- 
tion. In Washington, President Eisenhower 
led the list of distinguished citizens who 
paused to pay tribute to the organization 
that has helped teaching become a profession, 

Two rather disconcerting facts emerge in 
the survey: 73 percent of the male teachers 
and 17 percent of the women have to supple- 
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ment their teaching salaries with other in- 
come. And nearly half of the male teach- 
ers—46 percent—are not sure that they 
would go into teaching if they could start 
all over again. Eighty percent of the women 
would go into the profession again. 

It is discouraging to find that education is 
such a financially insecure profession. You 
don't often find doctors, dentists, engineers, 
or lawyers working on the side to make ends 
meet. Yet the teachers reported that they 
worked at ditch-digging, bartending, factory 
work, baby sitting, and many other jobs. It 
is an unhappy thought to realize that only 
about half of the men teachers would go into 
teaching if they could start anew. As it is, 
men number only 27.5 percent of the teach- 
ing force, 

ON MONEY 

The teachers were asked to speak their 
minds. And they did. This is what they 
said on various issues: 

Married man, under 36, in big city, salary 
of $4,850; teaches science in high school: 
“Frankly, as much as I like to teach young 
people, I cannot afford to teach much longer. 
The financial struggle is becoming much 
more than we can bear, Other positions 
have been offered to me doubling my present 
salary to start with.” $ 

Unmarried woman, 32 years a teacher, sal- 
ary $3,700, teaches high-school English in 
rural community: “The financial struggle is 
discouraging and can overhang a day that 
should be bright with enthusiasm. Gradu- 
ates make more starting salary than I do 
alter all my years of teaching.” 

Married man, no children, salary $5,200 
plus $400 from outside jobs, teaches English 
in city high school: “Every summer is a ma- 
jor crisis for my household. In the past 
few summers I have been dishwasher, ditch- 
digger, truckdriver, gardener, screendoor 
salesman, and tutor.” 

Married man under 30; 2 children, salary 
$4,250 plus $800 in outside clerking job, 
teaches mathematics in junior high: “I plan 
to leave teaching, it has become very dis- 
co to have to hold down 3 jobs to 
make a suitable living. Since I have now 
obtained my master's degree I can make more 
money in another profession.” 

Woman English teacher in city high 
school: “If the ends-of education for democ- 
racy are to be achieved, teacher, and student 
must know one another. Classes must be 
reduced to a size which makes possible each 
child’s opportunity to be heard each day in 
each class at least once, in a thoughtful con- 
tribution.” 

Woman English teacher—154 pupils per 
day in 5 city high-school classes: My work- 
week is a 70-hour affair, and I am sure there 
are some whose load is even heavier * * œ, 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
quality of instruction I am able to give is 
proportional to my degree of fatigue.” 

Third-grade teacher, 35 children: “It is 
indeed frustrating to try to teach * * * 35 
children in a classroom designed for 25 or 
less, and to try to reach each child effec- 
tively.” 

ON SUBJECT MATTER 


Woman English teacher in high school: “In 
our school of about 1,400 students we have 
gone steadily downhill in our English aims 
and achievements. Respect for the teacher 
has gone down in a parallel fashion. Our 
children crave entertainment in the class- 
room and have no work habits in which they 
take pride.” 

Woman science teacher in high school: “I 
deplore the trend toward mediocrity and the 
attitude of the general public that any 
scholastic achievement should be looked 
upon with some suspicion, if not actual 
scorn, I am afraid we are letting a great 
deal of intelligence and ability go undevel- 
oped while we are lowering our standards to 
teach to the average or low average group.” 

Male elementary schoolteacher: “Extra 
duties too heavy; my job consists of hall 
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duty, banking, street patrol teachers’ meet- 
ings, take children to concerts, collect for 
drives, recess guard, write reports for welfare 
groups, take field trips and serve on four 
committees.” 

Woman fifth-grade teacher: “I find myself 
frustrated because of the time consumed in 
go many areas not directly dealing with chil- 
dren. By that I mean the increasing burden 
of reports, bookkeeping, committees for this 
and that, reports in duplicate and triplicate, 
banking, stamp selling and book rental. 
The most often heard remark in our faculty 
room is ‘I wish I had time to teach.“ 

VITAL STATISTICS 


The majority of teachers of both sexes 
are married. Of the women, 54 percent are 
married; of the men, 83 percent. The aver- 
age salary of elementary and secondary tech- 
ers is $4,055. Some 5 percent, or more than 
100,000, are paid under $2,000. Yet teaching 
is a stable profession, at least for the 
women, The median age for women is 45.5 

“years; for men, 35.4 years. The typical male 
teacher has had 8 years’ teaching experience; 
the average woman has had 15 years. 

Do they like to teach? For a majority 
the answer is yes. Despite the faultfinding, 
most teachers get some pleasure and satis- 
factions from their job. 

‘This is what some teachers say about their 
love of the profession: 

Male music teacher in city high school, 
$4,500 plus $500 earned as a tour 
guide: Im doing the one job in the world 
I want to do, often wishing it were an 
easier job, frequently worn to the very quick 
as problems mount and classroom diffi- 
culties persist or multiply.” 

Women English teacher in city high school: 
“Teaching children of all ages is a wonder- 
Tul profession. Young people are a constant 
source of inspiration and amazement to me.“ 

Woman fourth-grade teacher: “Teaching 
is the most consistently interesting, demand- 
ing and rewarding occupation I can imagine. 
As I look about me, there is no other job, 
no matter how much less tiring or better 
paying, for which I would exchange my pres- 
ent one.“ 2 


THE Teacuer’s LOT 

A “distressing” picture of the life of Ameri- 
can public-school teachers is etched by the 
statistics in a recent National Education 
Association survey conducted by Dr. Hazel 
Davis. The main trouble seems to be that 
“people who would like to give their time 
to teaching have to give it to something else.” 
For example, salaries are so low that about 
three-quarters of the men teachers and 17 
percent of the women have had to take on 
other jobs to make both ends meet. They 
double as clerks, salespeople, bill collectors, 
tutors, camp counselors, even farm hands. 
One man reported he had been a spare-time 
dishwasher, ditch-digger, and truck driver, 

The average teaching salaries were $3,932 
($76 a week) for women and $4,374 (884 a 
week) for men, About one-third of the 
6,000 teachers covered receive less than $3,500 
(867 a week). In contrast, workers in man- 
ufacturing average $82 a week, while those 
in the printing trades receive $93 and in con- 
struction $98. 

Then, too, the teachers reported that they 
are called on to do a lot of other things than 
teach as part of their regular work—10 hours 
a week on the average. Such chores were 
listed as “planning,” supervising, club activ- 
ities, hall monitoring, collecting money for 
festivals, and the like. And a constant com- 
plaint was the too heavy pupil load they had 
to carry. 

But Dr, Davis reports an encouraging 
“theme” which runs “most strongly” through 
the questionnaire replies: in spite of the 
drawbacks teachers love their work. Evid- 
ence of this is the fact that their Job is not 
the stopgap kind that it is commonly sup- 
posed tobe, The median length of service of 
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those covered by the survey was 13 years. 
Then, too, those who reported belied the 
schoolteacher stereotype. Most of them 
are married, live in their own homes and 
support dependents. And their civic and 
social interests are wide. At least one-third 
belong to four or more community organiza- 
tions. All in all, public-school teachers 
seem to lead lives that interest and satisfy 
them—in spite of their many professional 
troubles. But they surely deserve much 
better than they get. 


Proposed Reductions in the Federal 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle from the March 28 issue of the Lan- 
caster, S. C., News and an editorial from 
the same newspaper of April 1, 1957, and 
both relating to proposals to reduce the 
Federal budget. Both the editorial and 
the article deal with the efforts being 
made by the Lancaster Chamber of Com- 
merce to have the Federal budget for 
fiscal year 1958 reduced so as to elimi- 
nate all unwise and unessential Govern- 
ment expenditures. The legislative ac- 
tion committee, headed by Dr. Reece 
Funderburk, Jr., made a very thorough 
and keen analysis of the budget, and in 
its report it made a number of recom- 
mendations for reducing expenditures 
and implementing various Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations designed to in- 
crease efficiency in Government. This 
report was adopted by the board of di- 
rectors on March 27. 

The Lancaster Chamber of Commerce 
has on many occasions manifested a deep 
interest in good government. This is 
just another example of the great work 
being done by this outstanding organi- 
zation under the leadership of Mr. Dale 
W. Gordon and its other officers and 
directors. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Lancaster (S. C.) News of March 

28, 1957] 

CHAMBER DIRECTORS CALL FoR CUT IN FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES— BOARD URGES CONGRESSMEN 
To SEEK HALT IN SPENDING 
The board of directors of the Lancaster 

Chamber of Commerce yesterday went on 

record asking that the size of tbe Federal 

budget be cut. 

Acting on a recommendation of the legis- 
lative action committee, the business organ- 
ization pointed out some dangers of the pro- 
posed budget. It was stated that a budget 
of this size would further add to the infla- 
tionary pressures which are endangering this 
country today. It was also pointed out that 
the billions in the Federal budget are de- 
priving consumers of money to put into 
the economy as they see fit and are depriving 
business of funds needed to expand and 
make new jobs. 

“We will always need more than we can 
afford and it's about time we started spend- 
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ing according to our ability to pay,” stated 
Dr. Reece Funderburk. Jr., in making his re- 
Port, “We also need to start paying off the 
National debt while there is a period of high 
Prosperity. If we can’t pay it now, what 
Would happen if we had a recession?” he 
Asked. 

Making specific recommendations for areas 
Where cuts can be made, the chamber urged 
that central purchasing and research facil- 
ities be set up for the Armed Forces. Also 
Tecommended Were cuts in foreign aid and 
adoption of the Hoover Cemmission reports 

increase efficiency. 

The chamber opposed aid to depressed 
areas. Federal expenditures for school con- 
Struction, and needless expansion of public 
Power projects. It pointed out that reduc- 
tions were possible in the veterans’ benefits 
Program and asked that Federal aid to local 
communities for such projects as water lines 
and sewage disposal facilities be discon- 
tinued, “This is purely a local matter that 
the Federal Government should not concern 
itself with.“ stated Dr. Punderburk. 

Members of Congress from South Carolina 
Will be advised of this position and chamber 
Of commerce officials urged that all citizens 
Who are interested in sound spending by the 
Government write their representatives in 
Congress. It was pointed out that Congress- 
men want to do what the public wants and 
Will respond to efforts to achleve economy. 


— 


From the Lancaster (S. C.) News of April 
1. 1957 
Tur CHAMBER AND THE BUDGET 


For a grasaroots reaction to the evermount- 
ing total of the Federal budget, we can offer 
the resolution adopted last week by the 

Caster Chamber of Commerce. Taken 
alone such a resolution is worth about as 
much as the paper on which it was written. 
Added to the weight of a growing protest 
Over irresponsibility in governmental expend- 
itures. it is an important action. 

President Eisenhower is a strong personal- 
ity who has, in hī long public career, said 
Or done a few things that are out of char- 
acter, One of those moments came recently 
When he conceded the budget was out of 
hand by inviting Congress to slash it wher- 
ever savings could be made. Sec- 
Tetary Humphrey had already boggled at 
the §71 billion plus request in an unprece- 
dented public repudiation of an important 

nistration document. 

While it may have been the President’s 
intention to shift the burden of forced econ- 
omy onto Congress, his attitude of helpless- 
Ness in the face of rising governmental costs 
Produced a shocked reaction in the United 
States. There is ample evidence that the 
Strength of this reaction was miscalculated. 

ident Eisenhower is now defensive of 
every item in the budget, but the reaction 
is growing. 

Taxpayers, groups and organizations all 
Over the United States are joining in a 
chorus of questions. They want to know why 
Federal expenditures can no longer be con- 
trolled; why every desire and whim of the 
OCutgrown bureaucracy must be met; why 
Uncle Sam's billions must be poured into 
foreign and often unfriendly nations in ever- 
mounting totals, and why the richest Nation 
In earth has a public debt which has passed 
all human comprehension. 

When the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce 
Says: “We will always need more than 
de can afford and it's about time we started 
Spending according to our ability to pay.“ —it 
is letting the light of reason in on a situation 
which, for all its magnitude, must be re- 
Solved on just such a homely basis. 

The United States, buying world position 
On the installment plan, is no different from 
any homeowner who finds his monthly 
Payments outrunning his ability to pay. 
Our national ability to pay is tremendous 
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but it would appear that our present com- 
mitments have finally reached that point 
where the taxpayers are genuinely worried 
lest someone appear with claim and de- 


livery papers. 


Reductions in the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of our most distinguished economists, 
Prof. Seymour E. Harris, of Harvard 
University, has recently written a letter 
to the New York Times which appeared 
on April 3, on the subject of the budget 
cuts which are now in fashion. Mr. 
Harris discusses the size of the budget 
in relation to the growth of our gross 
national product, the proportional de- 
cline in our welfare services, the ad- 
ministration’s dubious accounting prac- 
tices, and the excessive burdens which 
have been placed on State and local gov- 
ernments during the past 5 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Professor Harris’ letter be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bupcer Cuts QUESTIONED—DECLINE IN WEL- 


FARE Ourtars NOTED, WITH BURDEN od 


LOCALITIES 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES; 


Is the budget too large? First, let me ad- 
mit that on the basis of the experience of the 
last few years, actual expenditures will ẹx- 
ceed budgeted ones (estimates of January 
1957 for fiscal year 1958) by a few billion dol- 
lars. Second, let me agree also that the 
budget is not in as sound shape as the 
administration suggests, 

For example, in 2 years roadbuilding in the 
budget is cut from $763 million to $43 million, 
But $1.7 billion of outlays has now been 
taken out of the budget and tucked away in 
a trust fund. But even with all that I am 
not worried about the size of the budget. 

First, the size of the budget should be put 
against the size of the economy. In the last 
4 years the budget has fallen from 20 percent 
of the gross national product to 16 percent 
of the GNP, or a relative decline of 20 percent. 
In the last 10 years the size of the national 
debt has declined by about one-half in rela- 
tion to the GNP. 

Second, the more germane criticism is that 
the Eisenhower administration has gone in 
too much for economy and not enough for 
needed Government services. 


VIEWED AGAINST ECONOMY 


Welfare outlays have dropped in a period 
(1952 to 1966) when gross national product 
rose by $65 billion and military outlays were 
cut by $10 billion or more and reductions of 
taxes, costing about $9 billion a year today, 
were made. 

Even as our peril grew and our interna- 
tional position deteriorated, the Eisenhower 
administration increased the danger to our 
trillion-dollar economy and our security gen- 
erally by serious cuts in our military budget 
and by a reduction of foreign economic aid 
of one-half as compared with the last Tru- 
man administration and two-thirds vis-a-vis 
GNP. Some estimates of cuts are much 
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higher. At least there fs now a disposition 
to reconsider the economy program for na- 
tional security. For this we are grateful. 

The budget upsets Secretary Humphrey es- 
pecially because of promises made but not 
kept. The rise of $3 billion ($4.7 billion ona 
cash basis) in 1 year haunts the adminis- 
tration because, with the cash budget up by 
$23 billion above the 1952 Taft-Eisenhower 
commitment, they are embarrassed. They 
even had asked for cuts in the 1952 cam-~- 
paign of forty, twenty-five, and ten billion 
dollars. 

But let us note even the $72 billion 1958 
budget is more than 20 percent less in rela- 
tion to gross national product than the 1953 
Truman budget, which was under examina- 
tion in the 1952 campaign. I say this is too 
great a cut considering our peril, our short- 
age of several hundred thousand school- 
rooms, our slums, the inadequacies of our 
social security program, the unavailability 
of comprehensive health insurance, etc. 

In the welfare area housing costs in the 
new budget are down, and outlays on labor 
and welfare (health, education, and public 
assistance especially) up by $506 million. 

WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Surely this is no New Deal program when 
allowance is made for the slashes in 1952-656 
and the rise of prices and income. At the 
very most, the rise in welfare programs in 
the budget cost about 5 percent of the aver- 
age annual rise of gross national product 
expected over the next 10 years, Is this ex- 
cessive, especially in view of the history of 
1952-56? 

Those who are vexed by the size of the 
Federal budget would have much more 
reason to be concerned over the trends of 
State and local finance. The Federal Gov- 
ernment tends to pass its responsibilities on 
to these governments. For example, new 
construction by the Federal Government 
declined from $4.8 billion in 1952 to $3.6 
billion in 1956, or a drop of 25 percent; and 
by State and local rose from $6.1 billion to 
39.8 billion, or a rise of more than 60 percent. 
Hence the latter became twice as important 
relative to Federal outlays in 4 years. 

Total expenditures of State and local gov- 
ernments are up from $12 billion in 1946 to 
$28 billion in 1952 and $40 billion in 1956. 
On trends of recent years State and local 
governments will be spending $60 billion in 
10 years. Is it fair for the Federal Govern- 
ment to tap the richest sources of revenues 
and put increased responsibilities on State 
and local governments? 

In short, the size of the budget is not so 
serious as it seems to many, even if allow- 
ance is made for peculiar accounting. The 
adminsitration is to be criticized rather for 
promises not kept, for dubious accounting, 
for unwarranted slashes of security and wel- 
fare outlays, and for putting excessive bur- 
dens on State and local governments, 

SEYMOUR E. Hannts. 

CAMERIDGE, Mass., March 29, 1957. 


' Economic Outlook: Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


x OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an artt- 
cle entitled “Economic Outlook: Good,” 
which appeared in Nation's Business for 
April 1957. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Economic OvurLtoox: Goop 


Economists, Government officials agree on 
that. 

Profit squeeze caused some uncertainty. 

Feeling's general in Capital that uncer- 
‘tainty is giving way now to confidence, 

Here are some basic indicators: 

Total goods, services being produced—now 
about $425 billion annual rate compared to 
$403.4 a year ago. 

Personal income—now at $335 billion an- 
mual rate compared to $316.7 billion year 
ago. 

New construction—work put in place so 
far this year's slightly higher than for same 
period last year. 

It's $44.7 billion annual rate compared to 
$44.3 billion total last year. 

Manufacturers’ sales—month’s $28.7 bil- 
lion total is $2.5 billion ahead of year ago. 

Congress’ Joint Economic Committee eval- 
uates future this way: 

“America today is prosperous, with em- 
ployment, production, purchasing power at 
record levels. 

“Wide range of economic indicators sug- 
gests we can achieve continuing growth of 
the economy in the year ahead.“ 


Military Sea Transportation Service Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article writ- 
ten for the Monday, April 1, edition of 
the New York Journal of Commerce by 
Vice Adm. John M. Will, commander of 
the Military Sea Transportation Service, 
be printed in full in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DESCRIBES MAKEUP: MSTS Cuter CITES Unit's 
RoLE 
(By Vice Adm. John M. Will, U. 8. Navy, 


commander Military Sea Transportation 
Service) 


In the more than 7 years since the estab- 
lishment of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service, the American maritime industry has 
undergone a remarkable transition. 

In October 1949, when MSTS was organ- 
ized, shipping was in the doldrums, 

Many ships were in layup or in the process 
of inactivation because of lack of cargoes 
and maritime employment was at a low ebb. 
New ship construction was at a virtual stand- 
still and the outlook for the shipyards was 
bleak, indeed. 


SITUATION CHANGED IN 1950 


With the outbreak of the Korean emer- 
gency in late June 1950, conditions in the 
shipping industry changed radically and it 
responded in full measure to the heavy de- 
mands placed upon it for the movement of 
military material. 

It was during this period that the develop- 
ment of relationships between MSTS and 
the maritime industry was initiated. In the 
course of this development, as might have 
been antieipated, mistakes were made and 
misunderstandings encountered. 
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By profiting from the lessons learned in 
these shortcomings, however, a fairly sound 
and comprehensive working basis has been 
established along mutually advantageous 
nes. For their part, it is believed the ship- 
ping industry much prefers dealing with 
a single agency in matters concerning ocean 
transportation, than with the several Indi- 
vidual services as formerly. 

The benefits derived from dealing with a 
single source are not confined simply to the 
booking of cargo or to the negotiation of 
charters and shipping contracts. They ex- 
tend to the more expeditious settlement of 
invoices, the processing of claims and the 
many other administrative details with 
which transportation procedures are sur- 
rounded. From the standpoint of the De- 
partment of Defense, the centralization of 
its ocean transportation needs under a sin- 
gle head has proved to be most effective. 

The welfare of the American maritime in- 
dustry ts a matter of direct and continuing 
interest to the MSTS. Considering the fact 
that MSTS depends upon privately operated 
shipping to transport approximately 70 per- 
cent of the military dry cargo movement, the 
reason for this interest is not difficult to 
understand. 

The more favorable general business con- 
ditions are for the established American-flag 
berth lines, the more assurance MSTS has 
of the necessary dependability and frequency 
of sailings to provide capability for the mili- 
tary life. More and more, also, MSTS is 
availing itself of a share of the passenger 
space provided by the additional ships being 
placed in service on those routes on which 
military personnel regularly move, 

Practically 100 percent of MSTS ship re- 
pairs and overhauls are performed by private 
yards, A healthy ship-repair industry, there- 
fore, is of benefit to MSTS. This not only 
affords a wider range of competition for 
bidding purposes, but provides a broader 
base for expansion under conditions of mo- 
bilization. 

In connection with the operations of 
MSTS, the principal target of criticism by 
industry, labor, and congressional groups has 
been the so-called nucleus fleet. Much of 
this criticism stems from a misunderstand- 
ing of the composition of this fleet and the 
purposes for which it is maintained. Many 
critics mistakenly assume the total number 
of units to represent so many oceangoing 
ships. Actually, of the total of 214 units 
now in active operations, 71 of these are 
small coastal craft or naval auxillary types 
which have no counterpart in merchant 
service. 

They are employed for short haul lifts in 
the Far East or on special missions in remote 
areas. Among the remainder, 84 are takers, 
Through activations from the reserve fleets, 
the number of these has been increased from 
34 within the past 9 months because of the 
critical worldwide shortage of tanker ton- 
nage made even more serious by the closing 
of the Suez Canal. ; 

Even with these activations, MSTS is only 
now working out from a tremendous backlog 
of Department of Defense petroleum ship- 
ping requirements built up because of the 
unavailability of commercial tankers at any 
price. At no other time since the establish- 
ment of MSTS, has the value and purpose of 
the nucleus fleet been demonstrated more 
completely than in connection with the 
recent and continuing tanker crisis, 


UNITS ARE TALLIED 


Of the remaining 59 units, 34 are troop and 
dependent transports, Industry concedes its 
inability to provide accommodations for 
mass troop movements, On the routes where 
military dependents are moving, privately 
operated passenger liners are participating in 
the lift in excess of the capability of the 
MSTS dependent transports. 
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The balance of 25 units comprises 2 C- 
cargo ships converted as heavy-lift carriers 
with 150-ton boom capacity, 4 utility aircraft 
carriers, 3 C-2 refrigerated ships and 16 
Victory-type cargo ships. Since there are no 
American-flag ships of adequate heavy-lift 
capacity, the only alternative would be for 
Toreign-flag charters, 

The carriers are necessary for lifting air- 
craft of which many of the present-day 
types cannot be accommodated on the decks 
of conyentional cargo ships. Refrigerated 
ship capacity is in short supply at best as 
evidenced by the necessity for the bareboat 
charter of five Government-owned refrig- 
erated ships to a commercial operator for the 
express purpose of moving military refrig- 
erated requirements in the Pacific, 

The victory ships are assigned to a variety 
of missions, Principal among these is the 
annual Arctic resupply operation each sum- 
mer, while some participate in the Antarctic 
explorations. During the past several 
months, a number of these ships have been 
used on lifts for which privately-owned 
tramps would ordinarily be chartered. How- 
ever, because of prevailing high market rates 
for other business, tramp owners have not 
been disposed to make their ships available 
to MSTS at rates determined by the Maritime 
administration to be fair and reasonable. 
Recently, also, on certain of the berth line 
routes, because of the generally good com- 
mercial market, space offerings to MSTS 
have been insufficient to meet military ship- 
ping requirements. 


ROLE IS EXTENDED 


It should be emphasized that the over-all 
mission of MSTS extends beyond its role as 
the coordinator of ocean transportation for 
the Department of Defense. In addition, it 
is responsible for providing immediate lift 
capability in an emergency and to provide 
an adequate base for necessary expansion to 
meet emergency or mobilization require- 
ments, With consideration for these re- 
sponsibilities, it should be recognized that 
the nucleus fleet which has been described 
represents the bare minimum essential for 
the implementation of the MSTS mission. 

That this recognition is now generally ac- 
corded by the private shipping industry, has 
been demonstrated in many ways. It is 
believed, too, the industry has every confi- 
dence that in the event of any differences 
developing in its relationships with MSTS, 
the means are always readily available for a 
full and complete hearing. 


\ 
Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
a recent column on foreign aid, Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann summarized the central is- 
sues which are facing the Congress this 
year as it considers the mutual-security 
requests. In recent weeks there has been 
a steady flow of staff studies, commission 
reports, articles, and other analyses of 
our foreign-aid situation. No one has 
summarized the situation better than 
Mr. Lippmann in his column which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on April 4, 1957. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Forrtcw Am 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is, as we know, widespread and grow- 
ing public opposition to the foreign-aid pro- 
grams of the Government. We have just 
about reached the time when a continuation 
Of these programs cannot be taken for 
granted. Senator GREEN, who is chairman of 
the Special Committee To Study Foreign Aid, 
Points out that while there has been a grad- 
Ual decrease in the sums appropriated, there 
has been a gradual increase, as reflected by 
Votes in the Senate, in the opposition. 

In 1948, there were only seven votes cast 
against the final passage of the Marshall plan. 
Last year, there were 30 votes, equally divided 
between the two parties, cast against final 
Passage of the mutual security appropriation 
bill, There would have been more votes cast 
against it had not the administration ac- 
cepted a reduced appropriation and coupled 
that with a promise to reappraise the entire 
Program, There is reason to think that this 
year the opposition 18 still larger and is more 
determined. 

The subject of foreign ald is extremely 
Complicated, and many of the important facts 
are either secret and unavailable or they are 
Masked to affect opinion abroad or opinion 
in Congress. Sometimes, for example, in 
Order to make a better impression abroad, 
what is really military aid is presented as 
civilian aid. At other times, in order to im- 
Press Congress, what is predominantly civil- 
ian aid will bè presented as military ald. All 
in all, it is not astonishing that the American 
People do not feel happy about an expensive 
Program which is so hard to understand. 

In this atmosphere, there has grown up a 
general popular misapprehension about the 
whole subject. It is that the Government is 
taking every year something like $4 billion 
Out of the American national income, at the 
expense of American standard of life, and is 
Biving away this money to raise the standard 
Of life of all sorts of people all over the globe. 
The truth is that virtually all the money is 
Spent to support and to hold together the 
great military coalition, of which the United 
States is the head, that surrounds the Soviet 
Union and Red China. What we call foreign 
ald is the annual upkeep of the system of 
Military alliances which was inaugurated 
Under Mr. Truman and has been extended 
and elaborated under Mr. Elsenhower. 

The popular notion about foreign aid was 
true enough In the immediate postwar years. 
Then, great sums of money were used to raise 
the prostrate economy of Western Europe, of 
Germany, of Japan, and of other countries 
Which had suffered from the war. During 
the 5 years between the end of the war and 
the Korean invasion only about 1½ billions 
Out of a total of 26 billions went for direct 
military assistance. Most of the balance 
Went for relief, rehabilitation, and recon- 
Struction. A great deal of what is now 
thought and felt about foreign aid in this 
country is based on what was done in the 
way of foreign aid before 1950. 

Now it is different. In the 6 years after 
the Korean invasion, out of a total of $30 
billion of ald, 617 billions or nearly 60 per- 
Cent, has gone into direct military assistance, 
and it is fair to add that a very large pro- 
Portion of the balance of economic aid has 
gone into indirect military assistance. 

Thus for example in the current fiscal year 
Congress has appropriated 83.7 billion of 
which all but $600 milllons—about 16 per- 
cent—is milftary in purpose either in the 
form of military equipment or of economic 
Support. What is more, a large proportion 
of the nonmilitary aid is used for strategic 
and political purposes. 

There are four conclusions which we might 
draw from the facts and they should be kept 
in mind when we discuss foreign aid. 
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The first is that foreign ald, tremendous 
as it has been in dollars and in effort since 
the end of the war, cannot be shown by the 
facts to have gone down the drain and to 
be nothing but an unending and self-perpet- 
uating handout. The overwhelming bulk of 
our economic aid has gone for relief and war 
reconstruction. The countries we have 
helped—Europe and particularly our two 
former enemies, Germany and Japan—have 
made remarkable recoveries. This type of 
aid has now stopped completely. What we 
have now is military assistance, not assist- 
ance for reconstruction, rehabilitation, or 
even for development. By its very nature, 
military tassistance tends to be at least par- 
tially a recurring demand, 

The second conclusion is that we are not 
engaged on a large-scale program to promote 
the development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. There are some, myself included, who 
think we ought to have such a large-scale 
program, and that it is essential to the work- 
ing out of a happy accommodation between 
east and west. But the fact is that we do 
not have such a program now, and it is time 
to stop fooling ourselves that we do have 
one, If we wish to undertake a genuine and 
effective program, it will involve larger ap- 
propriations for foreign aid—though not 
much larger—rather than smaller, and it will 
require a long-term commitment. What we 
have now is primarily and overwhelmingly 
& program to subsidize our military alliances. 

This leads to the third conclusion, which 
is that when we debate cutting out or cut- 
ting down drastically the forelgn-aid pro- 
gram, what we are really dealing with is the 
Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy as they op- 
erate it. There is no way to separate the 
policy from the forelgn ald, which is simply 
and almost solely the money needed to make 
the policy work. 

And finally it should be clear from all 
this that foreign aid in its present form 
could not be entrusted to international ad- 
ministration or control. Nor could its bur- 
den on the American taxpayer be appre- 
clably reduced by asking other nations to 
contribute. to these programs. For they are 
in essence instruments of United States for- 
eign policy and are designed to serve Ameri- 
can national interests. 

Nearly 40 percent of last year’s expendi- 
tures was for military hardware, as they call 
it in the Pentagon, and for facilities essential 
to the maintenance of NATO. Another, 45 
percent or more went to subsidize the — 
tary efforts of such allies as Greece, Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, South Vietnam, Formosa, and 
South Korea. Total economic and military 
aid for South Korea is now costing $600 mil- 
lion a year. For Formosa and South Viet- 
nam, it is costing between $200 million and 
$300 million each. 

When the Congress does begin to discuss 
the appropriation for foreign aid, it cannot 
ignore the relation of these funds to our 
existing alliances. 

Whether the policy of these alliances is 
wisely conceived is a totally different ques- 
tion, which very few, virtually none, of the 
opponents of foreign aid are as yet seriously 
discussing. 


The Governments Role in Defending Civil 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 
IN THE 8 55 . STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
speech by Warren Olney III, the Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the United 
States, entitled “The Government's Role 
in Defending Civil Rights,” delivered on 
April 5, 1957, before the ninth annual 
conference of the National Civil Liber- 
ties Clearinghouse, and an editorial 
from the Washington Post of April 7, 
1957, on a related topic. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN DEFENDING Crvm 
RicHts 


(Address by Warren Olney ITT, Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States, before 
the ninth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Clearinghouse, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 5, 1957) 
This morning I should like to talk more 

of the future than of the past. I should like 
to explain to you why I believe that the 
administration civil rights program which 
is now pending before the Congress will, if 
enacted, give to the Government for the first 
time the authority necessary for effective en- 
forcement of federally guaranteed civil 
rights. I should like also to warn against 
attempts now being made to emasculate this 
program by deceptive appeals for the pro- 
tection of the right to jury trial. 

The key civil right is the right to vote. 
Wholesale discrimination against substan- 
tial groups in a community cannot exist 
under our democratic system unless those 
groups are also deprived of an effective voice 
at the polls. Wherever, for example, Negroes 
have and exercise the right to vote they have 
the bargaining power necessary to insure 
reasonably equal treatment from local offi- 
cials. Furthermore, they can rely on local 
law enforcement people to protect them 
against acts of violence committee by pri- 
vate citizens. The need for appeal to the 
Federal courts for protection of civil rights 
is at a minimum in those broad areas of the 
country where all citizens, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, are permitted to, and do, 
vote without discrimination. 

Unhappily, there are areas in our count 
where by one device or another substantial 
segments of the population are denied an 
effective voice at the polls. We in the De- 
partment of Justice have been vitally con- 
cerned with this problem and have made a 
sincere and honest effort to do something 
about it. Reluctantly, however, we have 
come to the conclusion that with the legal 
tools now available to us effective action on 
any broad scale is impossible. 

Presently the only course open to the Gov- 
ernment is to institute criminal prosecutions 
against those State and local officials sus- 
pected of administering local voting reguln- 
tions in a discriminatory fashion. Such 
prosecutions of necessity come after the 
harm is done, They cannot be used as a 
direct means of forcing local compliance 
with the national law. In individual situa- 
tions they are often unduly harsh, result- 
ing in acquittals based upon sympathy for 
the defendant rather than upon a finding 
that he did not violate the law. 

Hence, a vital aspect of the administra- 
tion program is the proposal to authorize the 
Attorney General to bring civil suits for pre- 
ventive relief in cases of threatened violation 
of voting rights and of other federally guar- 
anteed civil rights. Suits in equity for pre- 
ventive relief are well adapted to the key 
problem of eliminating discrimination in 
voting situations, By means of a suit in 
equity a registrar of voters who has been 
discriminating against Negroes in the ad- 
ministration of a literacy test might be en- 
joined from such discrimination far enough 
in advance of an election to permit the 
Negroes to register and to vote. The use of 
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suits for preventive relief as a means of 
enforcing Federal law in this area would 
not be an innovation. The Department of 
Justice has used such proceedings in anti- 
trust cases since 1890. The Government has 
similar powers to enforce the Atomic Energy 
Act, the Pair Labor Standards Act, the se- 
curities acts, and many others. 

Vital to the effectiveness of such proce- 
dure, however, is that the Federal judges 
have sufficient power to enforce the decrees 
which they enter. If, for example, a regis- 
trar of voters should flatly refuse to obey a 
court order enjoining him for certain prac- 
tices, prompt and vigorous action would be 
necessary, both to make effective the order 
in the particular case and to vindicate the au- 
thority of the Federal courts and the Federal 
law. Under present law the court, upon 
complaint made, could order the registrant 
to appear for an immediate hearing. After 
a full and fair hearing in which the defend- 
ant would be entitled to counsel and to 
bring witnesses and cross-examine opposi- 
tion witnesses, the court would determine 
whether or not the defendant had violated 
the court order. If it found a deliberate 
violation, then the court would have the 
authority to impose a fine or order the regis- 
trar imprisoned for the purpose of compell- 
ing him to comply with the order. Proceed- 
ings might also be had before the court for 
the purpose of punishing the defendant for 
his defiance of the court order. In such 
proceedings for criminal contempt the regis- 
trar would be presumed to be innocent, his 
guilt would have to be proved beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, and he could not be com- 
pelled to testify against himself. 

Opponents of civil rights legislation con- 
tend that the use of these equity procedures 
in civil rights cases would deprive the de- 
fendants of their right to a jury trial. They 
have gone further and now advance a pro- 
posal (S. 1735 by Senators EASTLAND, THUR- 
on, and Brno) to require jury trial when- 
ever “a contempt charged shall consist in 
willful disobedience of any lawful writ, 
process, order, rule, decree, or command of 
any court of the United States by doing or 
omitting any act or thing in violation 
thereof.” 

Regardless of the intention of the authors, 
‘this is a dangerously deceptive proposal. 
Careful analysis, we believe, discloses that 
the proposal is not in furtherance of the 
constitutional right to jury trial as it has 
heretofore existed under our Constitution. 
Instead, the proposal is disclosed as a clever 
device to nullify the proposed civil rights 
legislation. If enacted with this amend- 
ment the new law would be no more effec- 
tive than present laws in protecting the con- 
stitution right to vote. 

Now what exactly is this proposed amend- 
ment for jury trial? It would create a 
right to jury trial in a wide variety of sit- 
uations in which jury trial has never been 
known to the law. There is no constitution- 
al right to jury trial in either civil or criminal 
contempt cases. As long ago as 1890 the 
United States Supreme Court said: “It has 
always been one of the attributes—one of 
the powers necessarily incident to a court 
of justice—that it should have this power 
of vindicating its dignity, of enforcing its 
orders, of protecting itself from insult, with- 
out the necessity of calling upon a jury to 
assist it in the exercise of this power.” I 
am aware of neither State nor Federal legis- 
lation extending jury trial to civil con- 
tempt cases. In 1914 Congress passed a 
statute (now 18 U. S. C. 3691) extending the 
right to jury trial in criminal contempt 
cases where the acts constituting the con- 
tempt would also constitute criminal offenses 
under Federal or local law. This statute 
expressly excepted contempts arising out of 
disobedience to court orders entered in suits 
brought in the name of the United States. 
Since criminal contempt proceedings are not 
often sought in private litigation (the Clin- 
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ton, Tenn., case is one of the few instances 
of its use), this statute has had little 
impact upon the enforcement of Federal 
court orders. In 1932 in the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act Congress, after removing 
almost all of the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts to issue injunctions in labor 
dispute cases, provided for jury trial in 
contempt proceedings arising in cases under 
the act. It was only with the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 that the 
Government was given jurisdiction to seek 
injunctions in any substantial number of 
labor dispute cases and that act expressly 
provided that the jury trial requirement 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act should not 
apply to it. Hence it is probable that the 
statute which appears to grant jury trial 
in contempt proceedings for violation of 
injunctions issued in labor dispute cases 
(18 U. S. C. 3692) has no application to 
injunction suits brought by the Govern- 
ment under Taft-Hartley, which are, for all 
practical purposes, the only type of injunc- 
tion suits (private or governmental) in labor 
dispute cases over which the Federal courts 
have jurisdiction, 

The effect of the current proposal for 
jury trial would be to weaken and under- 
mine the authority of the Federal courts 
by making their every order, even when 
issued after due hearing, reviewable by a 
local jury. No better statement of the ob- 
jections to such a proposal has been made 
than that of President (and later Chief 
Justice) Taft in his speech accepting the 
nomination for the Presidency in 1908. 
Referring to proposals similar to those now 
advanced, he said: 

“Under such a provision a recalcitrant wit- 
ness who refuses to obey a subpena may 
insist on a jury trial before the court can 
determine that he received the subpena. 
A citizen summoned as a juror and refusing 
to obey the writ, when brought into court, 
must be tried by another jury to determine 
whether he got the summons. Such a pro- 
vision applies not alone to injunctions, but 
to every order which the court issues against 
persons. A suit may be tried in the court 
of first instance and carried to the court of 
appeals and thence to the Supreme Court and 
a judgment and decree entered and an order 
issued, and then if the decree involves the 
defendant’s doing anything or not doing 
anything, and he disobeys it, the plaintiff, 
who has pursued his remedies in lawful 
course for years, must, to secure his rights, 
undergo the uncertainties and delays of a 
jury trial before he can enjoy that which 
is his right by the decision of the highest 
court of the land. I say without hesitation 
that such a change would greatly impair 
the indispensable power and authority of 
the courts. In securing to the public the 
benefits of the new statutes enacted in the 
present administration the ultimate instru- 
mentality to be resorted to is the courts of 
the United States. 


“The administration of justice lies at the 
foundation of government. The mainte- 
nance of the authority of the courts is es- 
sential unless we are prepared to embrace 
anarchy. Never in the history of the coun- 
try has there been such an insidious attack 
upon the judicial system as the proposal to 
interject a jury trial between all orders 
of the court made after full hearing and 
the enforcement of such orders.” 

The proposed amendment that is being 
advocated under the innocuous slogan of jury 
trial would permit practical nullification of 
the effectiveness of the proposed civil-rights 
legislation. The enforcement of any court 
order may require prompt and vigorous ac- 
tion if it is to be effective. Prompt action 
will often be vital in civil-rights cases, 
especially election cases where the registra- 
tion period or the election may pass while 
enforcement is delayed. The injection of a 
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jury trial between an order of a court de- 
termining, for example, that a registrar of 
voters is discriminating against Negroes in 
administering a literacy test and enjoining 
the continuance of the practice, and the en- 
forcement of that order wouid provide nu- 
merous opportunities for delay beyond the 
time when the order could have practical 
effect. 

Even more disastrous would be the com- 
pletely novel power given the jury to sub- 
stitute their interpretation of the Federal 
Constitution and laws for that made in the 
very case before them by the Federal courts- 
Suppose in the example given the registrar 
of voters continued his discriminatory prac- 
tices after the court had determined their 
unconstitutionality and specifically ordered 
their cessation. Under present laws the 
court, after a hearing to determine whether 
in fact the registrar was disobeying the or- 
der, could itself assess that punishment nec- 
essary to secure compliance and to vindicate 
the authority of the court. Under the pro- 
posals made (significantly by opponents of 
more effective enforcement of the constitu- 
tional prohibitions against official discrimi- 
nation based on race or color) the court 
would have to submit to the Jury the ques- 
tion whether the registrar had violated its 
order. There would be no way in which the 
court could then prevent the jury from free- 
ing the registrar not because they found he 
had not violated the court order but because 
they, the jury. disapproved of the policy of 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution and 
hence of the order itself and simply refused 
to enforce it. 

I feel justified in appealing to you as rep- 
resentatives of the many private organiza- 
tions in this country which are specially 
interested in problems of civil liberties and 
civil rights to give wholehearted support to 
the administration civil-rights program. 
This program (embodied in S. 1658 now pend- 
ing before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and H, R. 6127 now pending before the House 
Rules Committee) represents the very mini- 
mum needed to make the provisions of the 
United States Constitution effective in actual 
practice to protect minority groups now 
being discriminated against in certain areas 
on a wholesale basis. I appeal to your good 
judgment not te be misled by a deceptive 
slogan Into supporting an amendment which 
will emasculate the law. The way to prog- 
ress in this important area of civil rights is 
by the enactment without amendment of 
the administration’s proposals permitting 
the Government to seek preventive relief in 
the courts enforceable by the historic proc- 
esses In injunction cases, 


[From the Washington Post of April 7, 1957] 
QUESTION OF JURY TRIALS 


Senator EaStLAND has launched a crafty 
flanking movement with his bill to grant 
jury trials to persons accused of contempt 
for disobeying Federal court orders or in- 
junctions. Along with many other southern 
Senators, the chairman of the Senate Judi- 
clary Committee is trying to defeat the ad- 
ministration’s civil-rights bill by the pre- 
tense that it would encroach upon the 
“sacred right” of every accused person to a 
jury trial. This argument has collided with 
the fact that there is no right of trial by 
jury for persons who are accused of disobey- 
ing court orders, except in limited cate- 
gories of cases. So Mr. EASTLAND, with the 
support of Senators BYRD and THuRMOND, 
is seeking to overcome that deficiency by 
means of new legislation. 

Much confusion surrounds the subject be- 
cause of the popular belief that every ac- 
cused person has the right of trial by jury. 
Actually, the Constitution guarantees trial 
by jury in only criminal prosecutions and 
civil actions at law for money damages in 
excess of a certain amount. In addition 
Congress has required jury trials in some 
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equity proceedings, notably some labor dis- 
Putes, but these are very limited. 

Sponsors of the Eastland bill seem to re- 
Bard these limitations on jury trials as an 
Oversight. Of course, they were not. The 
Whole concept of equity in our judicial sys- 
tem grew up because there were many situa- 
tions that could not be handled properly by 
Criminal prosecutions or by regular law- 
Suits. Bquity proceedings permit the issu- 
ance of court injunctions as a means of pro- 
tecting the rights of the parties before the 
court, These injunctions are enforced 
through the power of the courts to inflict 
Punishment for contempt. 

Many critics of the bill buttressing the 
Tight to vote have feared that it involves 
an arbitrary swing away from jury trials be- 
cause of the reluctance of southern juries to 
Convict anyone of civil-rights offenses. But 
this ignores the general practice of not re- 
quiring juries in contempt cases. The rea- 
son for this practice is that, under a govern- 
Ment of laws, the courts must be obeyed, un- 
less reversed on appeal. If a person could 
defy the courts, relying on a friendly jury 
to prevent his punishment, law and order 
Would suffer a perilous blow. And if the 
Federal Government, having obtained an in- 
junction against a person threatening to 
make a mockery of the law, had to rely upon 
a jury trial to enforce such an injunction, 
many of its operations would be crippled in 
different parts of the country. 

The present law does provide for jury trials 
in some cases where the willful disobedience 
of a court order also constitutes a criminal 
Offense. But the same statute also expressly 
Provides that jury trials shall not be required 
in case of contempt in disobedience to court 
orders in any action brought by the United 
States. Senator EastTLanp would sweep away 
this safeguard and leave the courts at the 
mercy of juries to enforce their orders, 
whether or not the action had been brought 
by the United States. 

Enactment of this bill would not protect 
the right of trial by jury but would gravely 
impair the right of effective government. 
It is an ill-conceived assault on our judicial 
system. The right of trial by jury As in- 
deed a sacred right wherever it 18 properly 
applicable—a right that must be upheld and 
protected; but it is not enhanced by pro- 
jecting it into situations where it is not 
appropriate. 

The real question at issue in the civil- 
rights bill is whether the Government may 
institute civil proceedings (as well as crim- 
inal prosecutions) to protect the right of 
citizens to vote. Wherever criminal prose- 
cutions may be resorted to, trials would be 
by jury. But if civil proceedings should re- 
sult in injunctions, those injunctions should 
be enforced by the established and tradi- 
tional means now in use. Certainly the 
country cannot permit Senator EASTLAND and 
his colleagues to destroy these time-tested 
procedures in their effort to make any civil- 
rights legislation meaningless in the South. 


Greater Lawrence, Mass., on the Way Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, again we call 
attention to the success story of Greater 
Lawrence, Mass., as a model of com- 
munity courage and enterprise, in fight- 
my back from the brink of economic dis- 
aster. 
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We believe this to be an epochal story 
that, in capsule form, illustrates the 
sturdy American qualities of enterprise, 
inventiveness, and the determination to 
overcome insuperable obstacles. 

The Greater Lawrence story is not only 
a blueprint for the economic recovery of 
other communities that may have to face 
this challenge. It is also an inspiring 
saga of a community’s faith in itself and 
in its people. 

We are proud of the victory we have 
won. 

As an example of our high morale, un- 
der unanimous consent I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the following edi- 
torial from the Lawrence Sunday Sun of 
April 7, 1957, concerning the Greater 
Lawrence story that was recently pre- 
sented before the Advertising Club of 
Boston: Z 

A Great Day For GREATER LAWRENCE 

The story of the rebirth of Greater Law- 
rence was told so well and completely at 
last Tuesday's meeting of the Advertising 
Club of Boston that to adequately describe 
the affair is difficult. 

The program was conducted in the finest 
possible manner. Let it be said that a func- 
tion of that nature can very easily be thrown 
off balance and develop into a round of 
verbal backslapping, armpumping and mis- 
cellaneous dribble. But the Greater Law- 
rence story was told with dignity and com- 
mendable restraint—and with a perfection 
of precision. . 

The principal address by Kurtz M. Hanson, 
president of the Champion International Co, 
and also president of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, left nothing to be 
desired. His manner and delivery were ex- 
cellent, as was his text, and no greater trib- 
ute could be paid to him than the fact that 
the large audience gave him its concentrated, 
undivided attention. 

The Advertising Club of Boston and its 
president, Richard Berenson, merit the ap- 
preciation of all of us here in Greater Law- 
rence for presenting our communify with 
such a matchless opportunity to get our 
story through to the country as a whole. A 
good story is always worth the telling, and 
ours was told memorably. 

Congratulations are in order to Irving E. 
Rogers, publisher of the Eagle-Tribune, gen- 
eral chairman of the committee, and all 
those who assisted in any way, great or 
small, in the telling of the Greater Law- 
rence story. 


Jewish War Veterans Schedule Observ- 
ance of VE Day May 8, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 1957 
anniversary of V-E Day—victory in 
Europe—on May 8 should afford us all 
an opportunity for reverential pause, in 
memory of the more than 1 million 
Americans who suffered hurt and death 
in the holocaust of World War II. A 
somber lesson that terrible conflict is in 
its reminder that aggression, race hatred 
and expropriation must be combated 
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without let or hindrance in its initial 
stages, before it becomes a pervasive 
threat to -world peace and human 
decency. 

Yet today we receive disquieting news 
that especially in Egypt, and elsewhere, 
expulsion and appropriation are again 
the order of the day. In Hungary the 
forces of liberty have been crushed and 
mock trials leading to execution are held 
to punish those who dared to stand up 
for freedom in daily living. 

I am therefore happy to report that 
the Maj. Gen. Maurice D. Rose Post No. 
188 of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, of which I am proud to 
be a member, has scheduled a VE Day 
dinner and a foreign affairs symposium 
on May 8, 1957, at the Wall Street Syna- 
gogue dining room, 46 Beekman Street, 
New York City. A foreign affairs sym- 
posium will be conducted by past na- 
tional commander Abraham Kraditor 
and the JWV foreign affairs committee 
members. 

Post Commander Jack Padawer, who 
is in charge of the dinner, has issued the 
following statement, which deserves to 
be recognized as.an excellent expression 
of the significance of V-E Day in the 
history of our country: 

V-E Day (victory in Europe) of the year 
1945, when Hitler suffered his disastrous de- 
feat after bringing the world to the depths of 
degeneration, is gradually being lost in the 
recesses of the blackest pages of history along 
with the stories of the gas chambers and the 
fiery furnaces, of the butchering and burying 
of human beings alive, of the making of 
lampshades from the skin of people, of the 
piling up high of gold knocked from the teeth 
of living humans, and of the other acts of 
pillaging and plundering and ravaging—sav- 
agery that had no brutal equal even amongst 
the most barbaric cannibal people. V-E Day 
which marked the surrender of the German 
armed forces and the end of the fighting 
against Germany is no longer noted on calen- 
dars, not eyen on those which show a multi- 
plicity of days to be remembered for histor- 
ical reasons, although V-E Day represents 
the end of Hitler and of a holocaust that 
brought death to at least 10 million people, 
that caused the United States of America 
almost a milljon casualties and an expense 
of hundreds of billions of dollars. V-E Day 
which in 1945 saw the end of Axis aggression 
in Europe, and the end of expropriations and 
expulsions, now in 1957 sees a new axis for- 
mation and a new set of expropriations and 
expulsions. Hitler may have died on the eve 
of V-E Day of 1945, but the pattern of Hitler- 
ism has again come alive in 1957. 


Commensurate Pay for Lawyers in the 
Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
actment of legislation to provide com- 
mensurate remuneration for lawyers in 
the Armed Forces is long overdue. After 
introducing my bill, H. R. 6025, to ac- 
complish this purpose, I requested the 
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views of the American Bar Association. 

The following letter, dated March 28, 
1957, together with the table of current 
pay and allowances, was forwarded to 
me by the bar association. 

A review of this table shows why it is 
impossible to retain such officers in the 
Armed Forces. The high turnover in 
the Judge Advocate’s branch is not only 
uneconomical but results in inexperi- 
enced lawyers handling cases of great 
import: 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, 11l, March 28, 1957, 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. c. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: I acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of March, 25 requesting 
me to furnish you with any releases, statis- 
tics, and other pertinent data which we may 
have in connection with your bill, H. R. 
6025. It is my understanding that H. R. 
6025 is substantially identical with S. 1165 in- 
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troduced in the Senate by Senator THUR- 
MOND. ~ 

At the meeting of the house of delegates of 
this association heid on February 18 and 19, 
1957, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Unless legislation is promptly enacted by 
the Congress which will provide realistic, 
scientific pay schedule for all members of 
the armed services sufficient to provide the 
incentive to keep competent officers and 
technical enlisted men on à career basis, 
thus saving huge sums now lost by the rapid 
turnover of highly trained and experienced 
personne! in all branches of the armed serv- 
ices, then this association considers it essen- 
tial to provide additional compensation along 
the lines of Senate bill No. 1165 of the 85th 
Congress (Ist sess.) for members of the legal 
profession serving with the armed services 
commensurate with the special professional 
pay schedule now available to the other 
learned professions.” 

Thereafter, copies of the foregoing resolu- 
tion were transmitted to the members of the 
congressional Committees on the Armed 
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Services and to the Judge Advocates General 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Inasmuch as the resolution was offered 
from the floor of the house of delegates by 
a member thereof, there was no report or 
accompanying data submitted therewith. 
However, we have obtained on an unofficial 
basis a table showing the comparative com- 
pensation of doctors, dentists, and veteri- 
narians who are in military service, a copy 
of which is enclosed, I also enclose a copy 
of the March 15 issue of the American Bar 
News, which goes to each of this association's 
88,000 members. I direct your attention to 
the short article on this subject which ap- 
pears on page 3 thereof. 

I very much regret that your bill, H. R. 
6025, was not brought to the attention of 
our house of delegates at the time the above- 
quoted resolution was adopted, and I wish 
to express to you the appreciation of this 
association for sponsoring this Important 
legislation. 

Cordially yours, 
JOSEPH D. STECHER, 
Secretary. 


Current pay and allowances * for legal and medical personnel of the Armed Forces 


Grade? 


pay is preserl subsistence 
by we. 301 (37 U. 8, C. 251); tee novan ‘ae a2 37 U, 8. C. 252). 
tbe grade of 2d lieutenant as 


inarians, 
e Sak (act ot Ape. ee ial B. C. 324), Fee 
issioned as such in a Kegular component of an Armed Force, and Reserve 0 

C 


* 8 are not one 


issioned as veterinarians, 


Over 2 years service for pay 


Over 4 years service for pay 
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Over 6 years service for pay 


Judge 
advo- 
cates 


„021. 80 
Kw. 20 


Over 10 years service for pay 


Voteri- 
narkins * 


1, 121, 80 
250, 20 


dge advocates, veter- 


they will qualify for 


Doctors, however, who receive 5 years’ 
qualify for 8 longevity 


extra pay only after 2 
base pay per month, 


personnel, 


Over 22 years servive for pay 


$ Under seo. 5 (a) (1), act of Apr. 30, 1956, 70 Stat. 122 (37 V. S. C. 324), doctors and 
dentists commissioned as such in s H 
Reserve ollicers comiuissioned as such, called to active duty for 1 year or more, ree 
an additional $100 per orn he niler seo, 5 (a) (J) of that set, this e merrusat to 
$150 per month after 2 years’ 1 

active service as such tun, er see. 5 (a) (4) of that act, and to 
à (a) (5) of that act aftor 10 
only 4 years’ constructive serv ae under see. 2 of that act, as noted in footnote 4 above, 


Quarters allowance 


Subsisionne 
With de- allowance 


pemlents 


Without 
dependents 


lar component of an Armed Foron, and 
receive 


ve service as sich, to $200 per ‘month after ti years’ 
$250 per month by see. 
years’ active service as such. Since dentists are given 


longevity pay ouly after 2 years’ of active service, 
emstrictive service under ser, 2 of that a 
my after L year of active service, but for 


years’ aclive sorvice, 
* jat lieutenants with, less than 2 years’ service for pay purposes receive only $279.34 
In afl higher grades pay does not increase npon completion of 


tists on active duty have 4 or more years’ service for 2 years’ service, 
ructive tes: doctors are not Tall tn active dots hace the 7 Provisions for extra Ineentive pay for hasardons duty, sich as flight or parachute 
apply to niedieal personnel and judge advocates asxigned to such unite if their 
ile so in de Other types of hazard pay generally hate po application to meh 


1957 
Budget Cut Could Hit $4 Billion 


bes ed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article written by Marshall McNeil 
which appeared yesterday in the Fort 
Worth Press and other Scripps-Howard 
newspapers throughout the Nation. 

Mr. McNeil, an astute and experienced 
observer of the Washington scene, points 
Out the reductions in the budget thus far 
approved in the House. 

The article follows: 

Bro Ir“ INVOLVED IN HOUSE AND SENATE 
Actions—Bopcet Cur Couto Hrr $4 Bru- 
Lion 

(By Marshall McNeil) 


A $3 billion to 84 billion cut in the Presi- 
dent's 871.800.000. 00 budget is now in 
sigut—it: 

The House maintains the economy rate it 
has already set; and 

The Senate resists. administration and 
Other pressures to restore House reductions. 

The House or its Appropriations Commit- 
tee already have sliced slightly more than 
$1 billion from the President's spending pro- 
posais in 7 money bills for the coming fiscal 
Year. 

FIVE INSTANCES 


In five instances, the House has approved 
these cuts, and the economy issues thus 
raised are before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

In two other instances, the House has not 
yet passed on its Appropriations Committee's 
recommendations. The record thus far has 
been for the Houss to approve its commit- 
tees preposals or eyen reduce them a little. 

And the biggest money bills are still to 
Come. The largest will be that for the De- 
fense Department, for which the administra- 
tion has asked about $38 billion. 

TOPPED A BILLION 


Budget cutting in the House, although yet 

be formally approved by that body, top- 
Ped a billion last week when the Appropria- 
tions Committee reduced the Commerce 
Department’s budget by $217 million, or 
about 25 percent. 

The committee rescinded an additional 
885 million in prior-year appropriations 
Which otherwise could have been spent in 
the coming year. 

This hiked to roughly 7 percent the cuts in 
7 bills passed by the House or recommended 
by the committee. . 

It the same rate ot cut were applied to the 
remaining bills—other big ones will be for 
foreign ald, agriculture and the State Depart- 
Ment—the savings could top $4,500,000,000. 

CYNICAL GROUP 


House Members have become pretty cyn- 
{cal about the fate of some of their thrift 
When made an issue in the Senate, sometimes 
Called the upper body. 

“Yeah, it's the upper body, all right," Con- 
Fressmen say, They always up our appro- 
Priations bills.” 

But economy pressures are on the Senate, 
too, Moreover, each spending bill changed 
by the Senate must go to a joint House- 
Senate conference committee where the 

use has ample power to stand behind its 
economies, 
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BUDGET-CUTTING RECORD 


Here's the record to date of efforts by Con- 
gress to cut President Eisenhower's $71,800,- 
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000,000 budget. Ali actions have been in 
the House, the Senate having yet to act on a 
regular appropriations bill. 


Department 


Treasury ond Post Office... „ 


Interior — E 


EE AT RE EE E S ge 


Indepondont offices. 
Labor-Health, Education 
District. of Columbia... 2... .. 
Commerce 


Ike's budget | Cut by House |Total out voted 
committee by House 
. $3, 965, 219, 000 $80, 364, 000 R), 264, 000 
515, 139, 000 % 794, 000 l, 7H, G00 
er RE 2, 921, 000 4, 900, 000 4, 900, DO) 
5, 923, 105, 000 SIN, 994, 000 537, 993, 000 
2, 981, 277. 800 118, 775, 000 134, 446,000 
25, MM, 000 J. 000, 000 0) 
87 J. 514, 000 217, 827, 000 (Q) 
PRE I 14, 302, 818, 000 1, 002, 654, 000 819, 497,000 


+ No action, 


The Plight of America’s Mentally Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE 


B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most tragic problems of modern life 
is the plight of America’s 10 million 
mentally ill. 

For many years the number of patients 
in our mental hospitals has mounted at 
an alarming rate. In the last 2 or 3 
years, however, there has been hearten- 
ing evidence that number of discharges 
are beginning to catch up with or even 
exceed new admissions in many States. 
The National Association for Mental 
Health, which has long been active in 
this field, attributes this improvement in 
the situation to two main factors. 

First, there has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the effectiveness of modern 
treatment methods. These include such 
developments as the use of tranquilizing 
drugs, psychotherapy, and electric shock 
treatment. The use of these new tech- 
niques has sharply changed treatment 
for the mentally ill, and has altered the 
atmosphere in mental hospitals. It is 
important to emphasize, however, that 
drugs and other new treatments are by 
no means a panacea, In many instances 
the new techniques only help make a 
patient accessible to other forms of 
treatment, or would require more funds 
and more personnel than are currently 
availabie. 

The second major factor contributing 
to improvement in the mental health 
picture is the emphasis on treating pa- 
tients with the aim of being able to re- 
turn them to useful lives instead of pro- 
viding a mere minimum of custodial care. 
There is, however, much still to be done 
before we can say that an optimum 
amount of treatment is being provided. 
A continued emphasis on treatment is 
important both in terms of human suf- 
fering and in reducing the cost of main- 
taining for a lifetime many patients who 
might have been cured and returned to 
normal life. 

This year the slogan for Mental Health 
Week, which will take place April 28 to 
May 4, is “The Mentally Ill Can Come 
Back—Help Them.” This appeal calls 


for participation by all interested Amer- 
icans in the observance of Mental Health 
Week and in the fund-raising drive of the 
National Association for Mental Health. 

Now that we seem to be within sight 
of checking the increase in mental ill- 
ness I think it is particularly important 
that the people be made aware of the 
progress that is being made and of the 
tasks yet remaining. There is much to 
be done at the community level, at the 
State level, and at the national level. 

To express the sense of the Congress 
concerning this serious problem with 
which the Nation is confronted, I have 
introduced, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution calling upon the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating 
April 28 to May 4 as National Mental 
Health Week, and urging the fullest pos- 
sible cooperation in the fight against 
mental illness. 


Added Bonding Powers for the St 
Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I 
introduced a bill, H. R. 5729, on March 7, 
1957, to clarify the general powers, in- 
crease the borrowing authority, and to 
authorize the deferment of interest pay- 
ments on borrowings, of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation. 

To support this bill, I presented the 
following remarks before the Public 
Works Committee on April 9, 1957: 

Mr. Castle and General Holle, and other 
members of their organizations, will explain 
in detail the reasons for the provisions of 
H. R. 5729, but as the sponsor of this bill I 
should like to make some general observa- 
tions on its content. This bill is identical 
with H. R. 5728, sponsored by our chairman, 
Mr, BLATNIK, 

First of all I wish to emphasize that this 
bill will not impose any burden on taxpayers. 
The seaway project is a self-Hquidating and 
self-supporting enterprise. The cost of 
building and operating this waterway will be 
recovered from tolls without drawing upon 
public funds for appropriations. All borrow- 
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ings authorized under the Seaway Act of May 
13, 1954, and under this amending bill will be 
repaid to the Treasury Department with 
interest. 

In this respect the seaway Is unique as far 
as waterways in the United States are con- 
cerned. Other waterways built and main- 
tained in the United States by the Federal 
Government are financed by appropriations 
from public funds. 

The seaway is also unique in that the 
United States is a partner with Canada in 
this enterprise. When the project is com- 
pleted it will constitute an outstanding 
example to the rest of the world of the abil- 
ity of two free nations to work together in 
carrying out a great and complicated engi- 
neering project for their mutual benefit and 
security. 

Not only is the project an unusual one 
from the standpoint of financing and inter- 
national partnership, but it is also one of 
the great engineering enterprises of our 
times. As has been the case with all pio- 
neering ventures of this kind, problems have 
arisen in the course of construction which 
could not have been foreseen when the orig- 
inal plans and estimates were prepared. It 
required hard experience to solve such prob- 
lems, as was demonstrated in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, the Suez Canal, 
and other great engineering feats in this 
line. 

Consequently it is not surprising that 
various revisions of, and additions to, orig- 
inal plans and estimates would become nec- 
essary in the course of the actual construc- 
tion of the seaway. Then, too, the consid- 
erable increase in construction price levels 
since the original estimates were prepared in 
1952 have made themselves felt in a very 
marked degree. The cost of the Canadian 
section of the seaway project has also in- 
creased considerably for the same reasons. 

H. R. 5728 and H. R. 5729 provide amend- 
ments to the Seaway Act which are needed 
in the light of the experience gained since 
the project was commenced. On looking 
into the background of these amendments, I 
have been informed that consideration was 
given to having a bill introduced into Con- 
gress last year, but it was found that this 
would not be feasible because the placing of 
several major contracts and solution of some 
problems was still pending at the time. 
Consequently, it was not possible to make 
definite proposals for amendments until this 
session of Congress. 

These two identical bills provide for an 
increase in the borrowing authority of the 
Seaway Corporation by 33 ½ percent to meet 
the requirements for additional funds for 
the overall construction of the United States 
section of the seaway. The bills also provide 
for a clarification of the general powers of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration to permit the performance of neces- 
sary auxiliary services such as tug services, 
at reasonable prices, and to permit the Cor- 
poration to engage in the toll operation of 
the high-level bridge which must be con- 
structed over the seaway channel between 
Rooseveltown, N. Y., and Cornwall, Ontario. 

This bridge is an essential element of the 
seaway project since it will replace an exist- 
ing low-level structure under which seaway 
traffic would not be able to pass. Through 
the bridge tolls, highway traffic will contrib- 
ute to the cost of this feature of the seaway 
project instead of placing the total cost of 
the bridge upon seaway shippers. 

The bills will also make it clear that in- 
terest during construction may be deferred. 
This clarification will place the financing of 
this portion of the interest charges of the 
seaway on the same basis as other Federal 
self-liquidating projects. Interest during 
construction will be accrued as a cost but 
payment will be deferred and compounded 
until construction is completed. I am in- 
formed that the Treasury Department and 
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the Bureau of the Budget approve of this 
arrangement. 

In closing, might I say it isn't often that 
the Congress of the United States receives a 
chance to act on a project so large, so bene- 
ficial and of stich far-reaching consequence 
to such a great portion of our Nation. 

And it is even less seldom when we find 
that such an enterprise can be accomplished 
without taking an additional penny out of 
the pocket of the already overburdened tax- 
payer. 

As a member of this committee, I urge my 
distinguished colleagues to support me in 
seeking early favorable action on this pro- 
posal. 


Friends of a Free Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am including the following resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the Friends 
of a Free Poland on March 30, 1957. 

I strongly recommend to the Members 
of the House the reading of this resolu- 
tion. The resolution graphically sets 
forth the present situation in Poland and 
the degree of progress so far achieved by 
the Polish people in their efforts to gain 
national freedom. The extension of 
United States aid to Poland is most time- 
ly and, as the resolution sets forth, 
should further assist the Polish people in 
their struggle for national autonomy. 

The freedom-loving people of Poland 
have been able to open the door part way. 
Through it they can see further possible 
gains. It is in our own national interest 
as well as that of the entire free world to 
do nothing that would help the Commu- 
nists slam shut the door. I most earn- 
estly hope that the present negotiations 
will lead to the extension of adequate 
economic assistance that will help the 
Polish people in their courageous fight 
for freedom. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

Whereas the courageous fight for freedom 
waged by the Polish people inside of Poland 
has gained for them admiration all over the 
free world; 

Whereas the emancipation from Soviet 
domination achieved after the mass demon- 
strations in Poland in October 1956, is only 
of limited extent; 

Whereas the changes decreed under the 
existing communist dominated regime of 
Wladyslaw Gomulka should be considered as 
only the first step toward democratic free- 
dom and political independence; 

Whereas Poland, under the present regime, 
still cannot be considered as a free country; 

Whereas the Poles, both inside and outside 
the country, are well aware of that regret- 
table fact, but having no choice, and guided 
by a realistic appraisal of their geographic 
and political situation, have decided to follow 
the leadership of Wladyslaw Gomulka; 

Whereas the above decision was made pos- 
sible by the understanding reached by Go- 
mulka with Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Pri- 
mate of Poland; 

Whereas as the result of said understand- 
ing, the strongly anti-communist population 
of Poland gave a vote of confidence to Go- 
mulka during the recent elections; 
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Whereas the reforms Introduced by the 
Gomulka regime since his agcession to power, 
represent, in fact, a strony deviation from the 
orthodox communist doctrine, as proclaimed 
and followed by the Kremlin; 

Whereas it is in the yital interest of Mos- 
cow to defeat Gomulka and to put an end 
to the schism éndangering the communist 
plan for world domination; 

Whereas the Soviet Union, for reasons best 
known to her leaders, refrained from repeat- 
ing In Poland the massacre perpetrated in 
Hungary, but, nevertheless. hopes either to 
strangle Poland economically, thus causing 
the downfall of Gomulka, or to bring the 
Poles to their knees, begging for help and 
ready to accept any conditions imposed on 
them, i. e. the return to orthodox commu- 
nism; 4 

Whereas the Poles in Poland are looking 
to the United States as their only hope in 
obtaining economic and moral assistance in 
their fight for liberation; 

Whereas the Poles realize that any political 
or military assistance coming from the free 
world is, under the prevailing conditions, out 
of their reach; 

Whereas extreme caution in not overstep- 
ping the limits of antagonizing Soviet Russia, 
must still remain the basis of Poland's pres- 
ent policy; 

Whereas under those circumstances, Po- 
land, surrounded by satellite nations and by 
Soviet Russia, with Soviet troops still sta- 
tioned on her soil, is forced to compromise 
and, perhaps, to slow down her reforms, and 
even in some instances, to cede ground under 
Soviet pressure and threats; 

Whereas in the Jight of the above, a rift 
between the Warsaw and Moscow regimes is 
both widening and deepening; 

Whereas it is in the interest of the United 
States to assist any satellite nation in its 
fight for freedom; 

Whereas the Polish bid for liberation, com- 
ing from within a satellite nation, finds no 
precedent and, not long ago, has been gen- 
erally accepted as a practical impossibility; 

Whereas the Polish attempt at liberation, 
if successful, would pave the way for other 
satellite nations in a similar direction; 

Whereas such a development in Cenfral 
and Eastern Europe, if peacefully achieved, 
would greatly diminish the responsibility 
assumed by the United States, and lessen the 
burden in the defense of Western Europe by 
reducing the danger of communist aggres- 
sion; 

Whereas there is little danger that Soviet 
Russia would profit directly or indirectly 
from economic help given Poland under her 
present regime, and a realistic appraisal of 
the situation points, rather, in an opposite 
direction: 

Resolved, It is in the interest of the United 
States, as the acknowledged leader of the free 
world in its fight against communism, that 
adequate economic help be given to Poland 
at this particularly propitious and crucial 
moment. 


Spirit of the Irish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I would like 
to insert a very fine letter I had recently 
from Joseph P. Furey: 

Recently a story appeared in the Irish 
World concerning you, and your background, 
and I just could not permit the opportunity 
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to go by without offering my heartiest con- 
gratulat ions on your election. 

I was mighty proud to read this story 
since I, too, came from Killybegs—emigrated 
in 1926. 

First of all your parents must be congrat- 
ulated for the part they played in the scheme 
of things which resulted from their pioneer- 
ing in this what to them then was a strange 
land; if an Irishman could actually call 
America strange. Anyway that be as it may 
the fact remains that they, and myself, came 
here from little towns nestled midst the 
beauty and tranquility of the Donegal Moun- 
tains. It was not so easy in the beginning, 
yet they forged ahead with vigor and might 
always trusting in the wisdom and goodness 
of God. This, sir, despite the fact that in 
those days occasions arose where an Irish 
Catholic was persona non grata. They cared 
not for inconveniences, and surmounted the 
barriers which were frequently placed in 
their way. for the poverty of life in Donegal 
Which was not of their making became an 
incentive to prove to themselves and our 
Almighty God, that the goods our country 
Possesses was just as much of theirs as the 
Other fellows. This is the true spirit of the 
Trish—a spirit that all of the might of the 
hated British Empire from the time of the 
Cursed Oliver Cromwell who plucked the 
Suckling babes from their mothers’ breasts 
and cast them into boiling pitch up until the 
glorious days of Easter week, 1916, when the 
young men of Dublin led by Padraig Pearce 
defied the British by distributing the proc- 
lamation of independence, and then fought 
for the principles enunciated therein. 

You, too, are to be congratulated for the 
road you journeyed had the same booby 
traps as the ones others traversed, but could 
not make it. Tou have, and may God and 
His Blessed Mother be ever with you and 
Yours to guide and guard you at all times 
during your life let it be public or private. 


The State of New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, New Eng- 
land is not only the regional group em- 
bracing the six Northeastern States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
Sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut. 

New England is a state of mind, long 
known for its independence, its self- 
reliance, its God-fearing spirit, its 
awareness of its proud history, its rever- 
ence for the mind, and its eternal quest 
to discover what is beyond the horizons. 

We may be small in area, but mighty 
in every other category. 

The boundaries that presently sepa- 
Tate our six States, are disappearing. 

New England, which has given more 
of its sons and daughters to settle other 
areas, and more of its hard-earned sub- 
Stance in taxes to put other areas on 
their feet than any other comparable 


Sroup, is now developing the regional 


Spirit. 

Hence the intriguing possibility of “A 
New State: New England,” which is the 
theme of an editorial that appeared in 
5 Sunday Herald of April 7, 
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Under unanimous consent I reprint it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, with the 
thought in mind that New England is 
on the threshold of new leadership as it 
pioneers the Atomic Age: 

A New Stare: New ENGLAND 

We give you the logical but (probably) the 
impossible—the new State of New Engiand. 

As visionary as the union of Canada and 
the United States is the union of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Yet how 
sensible such a union would be. 

In area and in population New England is 
the smallest recognized regional area in the 
country. Yet it is divided into the six small- 
est States of the Union, with the exception 
of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. 

If it were made one State it would still 
have only 6 percent of the country's popula- 
tion and only 2.2 percent of the area of the 
country. The State of New England would 
still be 20th in size, only a quarter as large 
as Texas, and only au eighth of the size of 
that Territory clamoring to be a State, 
Alaska . 


The geographic, economic, and cultural 
identity of the State of New England would 
be obvious. 

This area is, in effect, a peninsula jutting 
off from the American mainland, as Alaska 
is in the other direction. It is a terminal 
area, where the rails end, the domestic air- 
lines meet the foreign, and the highways 
reach the shoreline. 

Partly as a result of our geographical posi- 
tion we have our own special economic prob- 
lems. Because of the higher cost of fuel 
transportation, the cost of electricity aver- 
ages 15 percent above the rest of the coun- 
try. Because American oil is more expensive 
when it gets here, New England is especially 
interested in imports of foreign oll, and 
must, as a region, constantly oppose efforts 
to restrict such imports, 

New Englanders stand together in a high- 
income range. The per capita income of the 
New England States ranges from $1,535 to 
$2,490. But the national-income range is 
from $946 to $2,513. 

New England agriculture ts of a type, 
neither as depressed as some in the South 
nor as prospering as some of the West. In- 
come per farm varies here in the relatively 
narrow ranges from $1,718 to $3,592. The na- 
tional range is from $886 to $11,900. 

There isn't a doubt that we could do a 
better Job of promotion, carry on a more 
efficient Government, exercise greater weight 
and prestige on the national scene (except 
for the admittedly heayy drop from 12 Sena- 
tors to 2), if we had a single State. 

Well, granted it's just a dream, what about 
doing the next best thing—draw the States 
closer together? 

We now do some things together. The New 
England Council has found certain ways to 
unify promotion—we need to find more. We 
must strengthen the council and its work. 

The New England governors have been 
able to work together in many fields as a 
unit, often under the spur of the council. 
We need to provide continuing interstate in- 
stitutions which will expand such operations. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of this district 
has done a superlative job in integrating re- 
search for the area, pointing out our guide 
posts and providing the drive for new ef- 
forts. More power to it. 

Our New England delegations in Congress 
have, of recent years, pulled more and more 
together for regional rather than statewide 
purposes. 

But until that distant day when logic will 
command more influence in man’s affairs and 
a New England State arises, we must, for our 
own growth and prosperity, seek out more 
and more ways in which New England can be 
a match for the big States. 


z 
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Mr. Nixon’s Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President Nrxon has made an excellent 
report on his recent trip to Africa on 
behalf of our country. The Washington 
Post and Times Herald in its issue of 
April 9, 1957, has editorialized on this 
outstanding report which stresses the 
importance of Africa to the free world. 

The Vice President has once again 
made a major contribution to the efforts 
of our country and the other nations of 
the free world to conyince all people that 
they should reject communism and ded- 
icate themselves to the cause of human 
freedom everywhere. 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. Nixon's REPORT 
Vice President Nixon's report on his recent 


visit to Africa is significant chiefiy because 


it focuses national attention on an area too 
often neglected. The essence of his message 
is that “the United States must come to 
know, to understand, and to find common 
ground with the peoples of this great con- 
tinent.” Underdeveloped though it is, Africa 
is teeming with new activity and new aspira- 
tions for independence, freedom, and a 
higher standard of living. The very fact 
that a large continent is only beginning to 
come into its own, makes it the more im- 
portant to encourage the building of lasting 
ties with the institutions of the free world, 


As Mr. Nixon spent only 3 weeks visiting 
9 countries, his comments are necessarily 
general. On the basis of his general conclu- 
sions, however, he makes a number of con- 
structive recommendations. He suggests a 
new Bureau of African Affairs in the State 
Department to emphasize the emerging im- 
portance of this continent in the diplomatic 
sphere. He would improve the quality and 
quantity of American informational pro- 
grams in Africa and step up the exchange of 
students and potential leaders. 

Without putting his finger on any specific 
inadequacies, Mr. Nixon also pleads for 
strengthened diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentation in these countries. Some Ameri- 
can offices in these lands are understaffed 
and lack funds for necessary travel. Eco- 
nomic sections of the American embassies 
are especially in need of strengthening if 
they are to afford American investors with 
information they will need in consitiering 
investments in the African countries, Mr. 
Nixon also favors American economic and 
technical assistance to these underdeveloped 
lands. 

The good will of Africa is not to be won, 
however, with aid and information or even 
recognition of expanding aspirations. 
Human understanding and equality are es- 
sential to any lasting cooperation in inter- 
national tasks. The continued existence of 
racial discrimination in this country, as the 
Vice President points out, results in irrep- 
arable damage to the causes of freedom 
and peace. It is not surprising that he 
concludes: 

“We must continue to strike at the roots 
of this problem. We cannot talk equality 
to the peoples of Africa and Asia and practice 
inequality in the United States.” 
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Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years, the American Legion has 
sponsored an essay contest among high 
school students. It is one of the many 
programs of the Legion which attempts 
to make Americans conscious of our 
great heritage and our obligation to pre- 
serve our institutions. 

This year, the subject of the essay was 
“Patriotism in Modern America,” I am 
tremendously pleased that one William 
S. Gehler, a freshman at Mariemont 
High School in my district, was one of 
the winners of this contest. His contri- 
bution to this contest is most remarka- 
ble, particularly when you consider that 
he is only 15 years of age. 


His fine essay follows: 
PATRIOTISM In MODERN AMERICA 


(By Wm. S. Gehler, Cincinnati, Ohio) 


“Patriotism in Modern America,” but a 
few words, and yet in these words may be 
the future of America, of the world. Be- 
hind these words the fate of our lives is 
being fulfilled, for in my evaluation, patriot- 
ism today is the loyal American citizen and 
his everyday actions. 

He helps a neighbor in need, and this 
shows that he takes interest in others. As 
he performs his everyday deeds, his inter- 
ests range farther afield than just in local 
Tunctions, to distant localities unfamiliar 
to him. By gaining more knowledge of 
these distant neighbors and through under- 
standing more of their problems, he is able 
more than ever to aid them not only ma- 
terialistically, but with friendship and good 
will, 

A patriot of today is not only one who 
performs a great historical deed but the com- 
mon citizen and his duties and patriotism 
toward his fellow man. And at the head of 
all reigns the American way of life, with its 
unlimited opportunities, built upon the 
foundation of a most divine element, 
patriotism, 

Today the American citizen who votes to 
keep his country foremost in magnitude, and 
takes part in civic affairs for the better- 
ment of his community and greater enjoy- 
ment of life for himself and his family. He 
strives endlessly to bring his family's ties 
closer together, helping to build a lasting 
happiness for tomorrow. His home and his 
family, surrounded by love and well-being, 
play a prominent part in the stability and 
prosperity of his children’s welfare. Wheth- 
er he knows it or not, his family’s happi- 
ness and contentment today may spell the 
difference between an obscure or a brighter 
America in his children’s lives in the com- 
ing years. 

In later years as his sons and daughters 
take their places in the world, he watches 
proudly his descendants as they carry on in 
the building of a better world and an even 
better United States. 


Your own contribution to your beloved 
Jand, whether great or small, is your own 
sacred satisfaction which can never be taken 
from you. To the strong and the weak, the 
famous and the common, to them and to 
all, patriotism is synonymous. No title or 
strength can make one a better person, for 
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with the patriotic heart, all men stand equal. 
Having the true courage of a citizen who 
loves his country, who supports it and its 
interests, and defends it against all dangers, 
you merit the supreme right to proclaim 
yourself a patriot—an American. 


Tax Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
being tax time, so many people writing 
their Representatives complaining about 
the Government's take, the March 24 
broadcast over the Manion Forum out of 
South Bend, Ind., can well be read with 
profit: 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT COMPETITOR INSTEAD 
or FRIEND 

Dean MANION, Nearly everybody admits 
that the Federal income tax is bad and ought 
to be abolished. Nevertheless, a great many 
of these same people are honestly of the 
opinion that without the income tax we 
could not finance the necessary constitu- 
tional operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

My guest tonight has given years of in- 
telligent study to this question. An indus- 
trial engineer and an analytical student of 
political economy, he organized the Amer- 
ican Progress Foundation to resist the en- 
enroachment of socialism upon our Amer- 
ican way of life. For those who are interest- 
ed in the Hoffman amendment, Mr. Willis E. 
Stone, of Los Angeles, has encouraging news. 
Here he is: 

Mr. Sronz. Thank you, Dean Manion. I 
appreciate this opportunity of discussing 
methods by which we can eliminate the in- 
come tax burden which haunts us all at 
this time of year. 

Congressman CLARE E. HOFFMAN, of Mich- 
igan, recently explained to the nationwide 
Manion Forum audience that he has intro- 
duced into Congress a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution known as House Joint 
Resolution 232, which would repeal the 16th 
amendment and permanently abolish all 
Federal income taxes. 

The basic needs for such a constitutional 
amendment are self-evident. The States in 
this Union cannot be sovereign if the Fed- 
eral Government sustains and enlarges its 
power to tax the Individual, and there can 
be no such thing as individual freedom if 
the Federal Government has first claim 
against all the productivity of each in- 
dividual. 

These truths have already been heatedly 
discussed, in great detail, by almost every- 
one. Although most Americans feel badly 
used by their government because of the 
income tax, and live in periodic fear and 
dread of it, it is to their credit that they 
hold our Federal Government in such affec- 
tion that they approach this question of re- 
pealing income taxes with caution. 

This caution, however, must be based on 
truth—and the truth is that income taxes 
have produced extremely little of value for 
either government or people. We should 
remember that, before the present income 
tax was imposed upon us in 1913, we had 
developed a barren wilderness into the 
greatest Nation of history. 

We should also remember that the income 
tax is a primary tool recommended by the 
Communist manifesto for the destruction of 
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America, And we might recall that the 
American people had two previous experi- 
caos with the income tax—both of them 

d. 

The income tax was first imposed during 
the Civil War, but was so unsatisfactory for 
so many reasons that Congress dropped the 
effort. Again, in 1894, Congress levied an 
income tax upon the American people, which 
the Supreme Court declared to be uncon- 
stitutional in 1895. Thus, on these two 
prior occasions, the corrupt, evil, and alien 
income-tax laws were abolished and both 
the Government and the people prospered, 

We can abolish the income tax again, to 
the great profit of all our people and the 
Government. The principal product of the 
16th amendment has been the development 
of a wild and spend-crazy bureaucracy, 
which has used our tax dollars in a relent- 
less conquest of the lands and enterprises 
of the American people, and has created & 
national debt of fantastic proportions. 

As we repeal the income-tax laws, we will, 
of course, put a stop to the fabulous bureau- 
cratic empires our income taxes have fi- 
nanced. This is the purpose of a related 
project I have proposed, known as the pro- 
posed 23d amendment, and introduced into 
Congress by the Honorable RALPH W. Gwinn, 
of New York, as House Joint Resolution 123. 
It has been approved by more than 6,000 
organizations, formally adopted by the State 
of Tllinois, and it is now pending before 
the legislatures of many other States. It 
provides that “the Government of the United 
States shall not engage in any business, pro- 
fessional, commercial, financial, or industrial 
enterprises except as specified in the Consti- 
tution.” 

The terms of this amendment can cut 
the costs of Government sufficiently to ac- 
commodate the repeal of income taxes with 
actual profit to the Federal Government. 
This Is the way it will work: 

FEDERAL FINGER IN 700 PIES 


The American Progress Foundation, 6413 
Franklin Avenue, Los Angeles, made a sur- 
vey of the 1954 commercial activities of Gov- 
ernment and discovered the identity of more 
than 700 Federal corporate activities which 
have taken over about 40 percent of the 
land area and 20 percent of the industrial 
capacity of the Nation. 

House Joint Resolution 123 would force 
the sale of all the industrial capacity and 
most of the land area back to the American 
people from whom it was taken. 

There have been various inventories of 
these commercial activities and the acquisi- 
tion costs of the land and facilities involved. 
They all indicate that the sale of these prop- 
erties would bring vastly more than $50 bil- 
lion, which would apply to the national debt. 

The combined interest and amortization 
charges on this volume of the national debt 
which taxpayers would no longer finance 
equals $2.5 billion. The losses of these Fed- 
eral corporate activities would also be 
stopped, and they have accounted for an 
annual taxload of $10 billion since 1948. 

There would be a transfer of payroll from 
the Federal general fund to private enter- 
prise which would cut the cost of Govern- , 
ment another $4 billion per year, and the 
services, facilities and goods which would 
no longer be required to make that payroll 
operative would add up to $12 billion per 
year, 

Those five times—interest, amortization, 
losses, payroll, and facilities—add up to a 
potential yearly saving of $28.5 billion. 

The proposed 23d, or Gwinn, amendment, 
House Joint Resolution 123, would also put 
a stop to the insane practice of taxing the 
American people to pay tribute to foreign 
socialistic and communistic nations—an 
item which costs us about $5 billion every 
year. Add this saving of foreign tribute to, 
the sayings resulting from the restoration of 
property rights to the American people and 
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the savings in governmental costs in such a 
year as 1954 totals $33.5 blllion—which is 
about a billion dollars greater than all the 
individual income taxes paid by all the Amer- 
ican people cambined during the same year. 

Now, I leave it to you. What do you think 
will happen when all this land and enter- 
prise gets into private hands, to make more 
and better things for the American people, 
and the American people at the same time 
stop paying income taxes and have from 20 
Percent to 91 percent of their taxable income 
restored to them to spend as they choose? 

The American people will then have an 
increase in spendable income of more than 
$33 billion. Your share will be exactly equal 
to the volume of taxes you pay on income 
this year. To have that amount of money 
added to your take-home pay without chang- 
ing your rate of pay or the price of things 
will certainly prove to be the more abundant 
life we have long been promised. 

The land and enterprises sold back to the 
American people will go on the tax rolls, 
yielding vast new tax sources to the Federal 
Government which can build the annual 
surplus well above the $8 billion mark, ac- 
commodating repeal of estate and gift taxes 
and still be able to pay off the national debt 
in less than 50 years. 

This wonderful outlook is perfectly feas- 
ible, It looks toward the normal and natural 
use of our own facilities in a traditional 
American manner. Our trouble has been 
that these facilities have been taken from 
us and used to support the most amazing 
bureaucracy the world has ever seen. By 
abolishing that bureaucracy, we restore to 
every American the product of his toil and 
the greatness which is America. 


ENORMOUS ADMINISTRATIVE SAVING 


Repeal of the 16th amendment means there 
Will be no more income tax to collect, say- 
ing the Treasury Department $200 million 
each year now spent to make these collec- 
tions. 

The cost of printing the forms, booklets, 
envelopes, stationery, and the rest of the 
items for income-tax collections 
also will be saved—an item of $100 million 
Per year. 

We can also save the estimated $40 million 
Per year deficit in the post office which re- 
Sults from handling the flood of mail con- 
nected with income-tax collections. 

Then there is the increased volume of 
Property that will go on the tax rolls to 
share our local and State tax burdens. The 
Pederal Government now owns 48 percent of 
California, 87 percent of Nevada. 

In such States as these, the increased vol- 
ume of land and enterprise going on the tax 
Tolls of cities, counties, and States will be 
enormous and will cut the burden for each 
individual taxpayer. 

This is a glimpse of the enormous rewards 
Available to the American people whenever 
we exercise our basic power of citizenship to 
Spell out the terms of our own freedom, add- 
ing House Joint Resolution 123 to the Con- 
stitution to stop bureaucratic interest-free, 
rent-free, cost-free, tax-free competition 
With our citizens, and by adding House Joint 
Resolution 232, the Hoffman amendment, to 
the Constitution to stop the looting of our 
Paychecks under the pretensions of an in- 
come tax. 

Instead of groaning under an inhuman 
load of income taxes, these amendments will 
restore almost 20 percent to the net take- 
home pay of our citizens. 

Instead of operating Government at enor- 
mous deficits, as we have this past quarter 
Century, we will operate on a balanced budget 
and pay off the national debt. 

Instead of the violent conflict between 
Government and people regarding which 
Shall own and use the wealth created by the 
People, we will have a Government devoted 
to protecting our lives and properties. 
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Instead of our Federal Government being 
the greatest pauper in history, it will be re- 
turned to a solvent position, and will again 
earn the affection of the American people— 
and the affection of the citizen is the greatest 
asset any government can ever possess. 

All of this is available to us when we at- 
tain the proposed 23d, or Gwinn amend- 
ment (H. J. Res. 123) and the Hoffman 
amendment (H. J. Res. 232) and make them 
a part of our American Constitution. 

I have by no means mentioned all the 
advantages these two amendments can bring 
to us. Think of the benefits to business 
when the threat of interest free, rent free, 
cost free, tax free, cutthroat competition is 
removed and equal and just laws apply. 

Think, too, of the wide variety of benefits 
which will come from a people whose genius 
is no longer restrained by the political 
straitjacket of bureaucratic control and com- 
petition and the blight of impossible tax 
burdens. 2 

We know of the unlimited benef actions of 
operating this Nation under the basic plan 
set forth in the Constitution. This already 
has been proved by the unprecedented devel- 
opment of this Nation. The basic plan will 
work again when we revitalize the intents 
and purposes of the Constitution by adding 
these two additional amendments: 

First. House Joint Resolution 123 to out- 
law bureaucratic competition with the Amer- 
ican people. 

Second. House Joint Resolution 232, the 
Hoffman amendment, to outlaw the alien 
Federal income tax laws. 

Dean Manion. Thank you, Mr. Willis Stone. 
I know that we will have thousands of re- 
quests for this interesting explanation of 
how our Uncle Sam can live more healthfully 
and happily without the Federal income tax. 


Resolutions Commending Central Catholic 
High School, of Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a copy of Senate bill No. 
605, of 1957, offered by Senator WILLIAM 
X. Watt, of Lawrence, Mass., in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, entitled 
“Resolutions Commending Central Cath- 
olic High School, of Lawrence“: 

Whereas Central Cathelic High School, of 
Lawrence, represented the best in Massa- 
chusets in the finals of the New England 
basketball championships; and 

Whereas Central Catholic High achieved 


this honor atter a brilliant record completed 


during a strenuous season; and 

Whereas Central Catholic High was so 
courageous and fiercely competitive in the 
championship game and played as hard and 
as clean indosing as it had in winning, losing 
only to a great team representing Weaver 
High School, of Hartford, Conn.: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
extends its heartiest congratulations to the 
players on the Central Catholic High School 
basketball squad, to their athletic director 
and coach, and to the faculty and students 
of said high school for the accomplishment 
in fielding a team of which the people of the 
Commonwealth were genuinely proud, even 
in defeat; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary of 
state to the headmaster of Central Catholic 
High School, of Lawrence. 


Missile Program Dwarfs That of First 
Atomic Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following two articles on the 
development of ballistic missiles in this 
country written by Mr. Richard Witkin 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on Sunday, April 7, and Monday, April 
8, 1957: 

From the New York Times of April 7, 1957] 


MissiLe | Prockam Dwarfs THAT OF First 
ATOMIC Boms—Unirep Srares To SPEND 
More THAN 64 BILLION IN DEVELOPING 5 
BALLISTIC WEAPONS 
(This is the first of two articles on the 

development of ballistic missiles in this 

country.) 
(By Richard Witkin) 

A missile-development program more gi- 
gantic than the Manhattan District project 
that perfected the atomic bomb is just en- 
tering its flight test phase. 

This is the program to create a frightful 
line of five thermonuclear weapons known as 
long-range ballistic missiles. These giant 
missiles—Atlas, Titan, Thor, Jupiter, and 
Polaris—are designed to travel 1,500 to 5,500 
miles to enemy targets in a matter of 
minutes. 

Within the last 3 months, the Thor and the 
Jupiter, both in the 1,500-mile class, have 
undergone their first test launchings from 
the Cape Canaveral, Fla., test range. 

Also at the Florida range, being made ready 
for an even more ambitious leap toward 
space, is the first prototype of the 5,000-mile 
Atlas. 

These are the hesitant gs of a 
long series of tests in what is by far the big- 
gest weapon-development project in the 
Nation's history. 

By the time the first proven weapon is 
delivered to a fighting unit—perhaps 2 to 4 
years from now—the investment will be a 
good deal more than double the 62 billion 
spent to develop the first atomic bomb. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TEN THOUSAND ENGAGED 


But dollar figures do not begin to convey 
the magnitude of the long-range balistic- 
missile effort. 

More than 100,000 persons are engaged in 
the long-range ballistic-mission program, 
and the figure is growing steadily. Peak em- 
ployment on the Manhattan district program 
was 125,000. 

More significant than the lump figure is 
the high proportion of outstanding talent— 
scientific and engineering, civilian and mili- 
tary—the program embraces: Men respon- 
sible for World War II advances in radar, 
bombsights and atomic energy; others in the 
forefront of American ballistic-missile work 
since the importation of captured German 
V-2's; German immigrants who worked on 
the V-2 itself. 

In cities and towns across the nation, in 
isolated mountain and grazing areas, work- 
ers have been throwing up acres of flat, 
rectangular factories with the speed of Sea- 
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bees performing construction miracles on 
newly captured islands. 

Near Sacramento, Calif., land depleted by 
years of gold dredging has come to life in the 
form of a massive plant, being bullt for 
rocket-engine construction. 

Twenty miles southwest of Denver, in the 
foothills of the Rockies, the natural ridge 
line has been interrupted by a plant that will 
turn out airframes and assemble complete, 
towering, finished weapons. 

Symbolic of the new era is a strange array 
of test facilities situated as far as feasible 
from population centers. In recesses of the 
jagged Santa Susana Mountains, an hour 
from downtown Los Angeles, on ground 
where much of Hollywood's westerns have 
been filmed, more than 15 stands for rocket- 
engine tests have been anchored in rock. 
Hundreds of engine runups are conducted 
there every month, 

Larger stands, for tiedown tests of complete 
missiles, have been built and put to work in 
a canyon behind San Diego and in the Muroc 
Desert northeast of Los Angeles. 


LOOKS LIKE AN OIL DERRICK 


When idle, a test stand looks a good deal 
Uke an oll derrick, only chunkier. In action, 
with an engine spewing fame and generating 
noise like the noise of 100 jet bombers taking 
of simultaneously, a stand resembles no 
earthly thing. Each costs more than $1 
milion. 

As of February 1, a total of $470 million 
had been spent on facilities for the Air Force 
portion of the three-service program. The 
sum covered construction or conversion of 
46 million square feet of development and 
manufacturing space. Outlays for the Army 
and Navy have been smaller but imposing. 

Operational launching sites for the ballis- 
tic missiles will be ponderous installations of 
steel, brick, mortar, and labyrinth wiring. 
Construction of each site will be comparable 
to putting in runways for a major airfield. 
Initially, a single battery of missiles will be 
scattered over a 2,000-acre area. This will be 
compressed later. 

At a symposium in New Orleans last 
summer, an Air Force general working on 
operational plans said each battery of bal- 
listic missiles would be built so that a direct 
atomic attack could not destroy more than 
one-third of its power to retaliate. How- 
ever, debate has revived on whether to obtain 
more protection by going underground or 
by enlarging the original criteria for disposal. 

It requires no degree from the War Col- 
lege to deduce that perfection of the long- 
range ballistic missile will radically rewrite 
the world’s military equations. Nations that 
now count on hours of warning in case of 
enemy attack will see the margin reduced 
abruptly to minutes. Bombers now standing 
ground alert will have to maintain day-and- 
night in-the-air alerts to make sure their 
power to retaliate is not neutralized by the 
first swift enemy blow. 

BRITISH CHANGE POLICY 

Only last Thursday, Britain reacted to the 
advance in the missile by adopting a revolu- 
tionary new defense policy. The policy em- 
phasizes sharply increased dependence on 
missiles for air defense and eventually for 
nuclear counterattack. 

There is à question, however, whether 
British policymakers may be outdistancing 
the scientists in their estimate of the pace 
with which missile weapons are maturing. 
There are many eminently qualified men in 
this country who strongly believe that the 
missile has been oversold and that the mis- 
sile era is much further off than generally 
supposed. 

For the free world, the primary aim of 
the long-range ballistic missile is the same 
as that of the nuclear bomber: To deter 
attack and prevent a world war. 

Politically, it will equip diplomats with 
a new type of “big stick” with which to press 


5 bomber. 
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short-of-war policies. Last year, the Soviet 
Union threatened rocket attacks on Britain 
and France when demanding a halt to the 
invasion of Egypt. There are many who be- 
lieve they were phantom rockets. Still, it 
is only a question of time, and not much 
time, before the Communists will be able 
to make such threats with test-proved 
weapons to back them up. Intelligence 
sources credit the Russians with having 
tested some fifty 800-mile ballistic missiles. 
Other reports put the range of the Soviet 
missiles at 1,000 miles. 

Psychologically, the ballistic missile will 
confront the resident of a major target with 
the insistent knowledge that nuclear death 
is only 30 minutes away. How much worse 
this will be than the knowledge that nuclear 
death is only a few hours away is still to be 
determined. 

Economically, the ballistic missile will 
spawn new industries, peaceful as well as 
military. It will also wound, but not kill 
off, the conventional warplane industry, and 
cause sizable financial and geographical 


- dislocations. 


It has been frequently suggested that the 
missile might be the device that could 
finally level off the upward curve in defense 
spending and turn it downward. Certainly, 
a single ballistic missile will cost less, as 
ua production item, than a single B-52 
But few who have closely viewed 
the growing complexity of weapon design 
and blanched at the cost rises for com- 
puters, gyros, and other vital components 
confidently expect a downturn in the over- 
all price for maintaining an adequate 
defense. 

NEARING OUTER SPACE 


Scientifically, the ballistic missile prom- 
ises to vault the human race, willy-nilly, to 
the threshold of outer space and true three- 
dimensional existence. 

There are many types of missiles In the 
Nation's arsenal—with different missions and 
different anatomies. They range from com- 
paratively tiny plane-to-plane missiles such 
as the Falcon and Sidewinder, antiaircraft 
missiles such as Nike and Talos, and larger 
interceptors such as Bomarc, on up to non- 
ballistic intercontinental missiles that have 
nothing like the speed and invulnerability 
of the ballistic missiles. All these missiles 
have important jobs. But they are dimmed 
in scope and striking potential by the bal- 
listic-missile giants. 

The 5,500-mile missiles—the Atlas soon to 
be tested and the Titan which is not as far 
along—are known as intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles or ICBM's. They are designed to 
attain speeds of 15,000 miles an hour and 
more and reach their targets in about an 
hour. The 1,500-mile missiles, the Thor, 
Jupiter, and Polaris, are known as intermedi- 
ate range ballistic missiles or IRBM’s. 

The term “ballistic” means that the mis- 
sile files the latter portion of its mission 
without benefit of guidance. It is guided on 
course only in the first phase of flight while 
its monstrous rocket engine is firing. When 
the fuel is exhausted, guidance stops, and 
the nose cone, with its thermonuclear 
charge, follows a free-flight path to its des- 
tination, like a bullet or artillery shell. 
ICBM’s will reach a maximum altitude of 
well over 500 miles. 

The average ballistic missile has something 
like 300,000 parts—pumps, gyroscopes, valves, 
tubes, meters, nozzles, and computers. But 
there are four main components: The air- 
frame, which is largely a combination of 
fuel tanks; the rocket engine; the guidance 
system; and the nose cone containing the 
thermonuclear charge. 

CARRIES OWN OXIDIZER 

Since the missile is designed to climb far 
outside the earth's atmosphere, it cannot 
support combustion by breathing air as do 
piston and jet engines. It must carry its 
own oxidizer, 
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In a liquid-fueled missile, combustion is 
obtained by pumping a basic fuel, such as 
alcohol, and an oxidizer, such as liquid oxy- 
gen, into the combustion chamber at pro- 
digous rates, and igniting them. In a solid- 
fueled missile, the propellants are already 
mixed in solid form. 

Following are some of the vital facts and 
figures on the five ballistic missiles; 


ATLAS 


This ICBM is the oldest of the five, Con- 
vair, now a division of General Dynamics 
Corp., began working on the problem soon 
after World War II. The project, known as 
MX774, was backed by Air Force money, but 
funds were cut off for economy reasons in 
1947, and Convair continued work on Its 
own, 

Much of the original work derived from 
close study of the German V-2. Sometimes 
the study was too close. A German who had 
worked on the V-2 was asked to look over 
some drawings. As he ran his experienced 
eye over the design, he burst out laughing. 

“What are you laughing at?” the Convair 
engineer asked, 

“The tail fins,” he said, pointing to the 
rather narrow vanes designed to help stabilize 
the missile on its leap through the atmos- 
phere. “Where did you get them?” 

“We copied them from the V-2," he was 
told. 

Do you know why we designed them that 
way?” the German asked. “To fit through 
the railroad tunnels back home.“ 

The Korean war revived Air Force interest 
in the Convair project, and a second contract 
was let. But the state of the art was so 
primitive that to perform the required mis- 
sion the Atlas would have had to be a 
Z-stage vehicle as tall as a 20-story building 
with 7 engines developing 125,000 pounds of 
thrust each. Each jet on a B-52 has a thrust 
rating of about 12,000 pounds, 

The Atlas program was kept “on the back 
burner.” Pound for pound and dollar for 
dollar, the seven-engined monster did not 
promise significant yield in striking power 
compared with that provided by manned 
nuclear bombers, 


DECISIVELY CHANGED 


Then came the thermonuclear break- 
through of 1952-53, altering the problem of 
designing an ICBM in two decisive ways. 
The multiplication of blast effect from using 
a fusion instead of a fission reaction meant 
that the missile could miss its bull’s-eye by 
several miles and still knock out the target. 
The enormous problem of guidance and ac- 
curacy was greatly simplified. 

The scientific breakthrough also meant 
that the blast could be packaged in a much 
smaller and lighter container than previ- 
ously required. This cut the monster to 
reasonable size. : 

The Atlas as it exists today is reported 
by the British magazine Flight to incorporate 
a main engine of 135,000 pounds of thrust, 
and 2 external booster engines of 100,000 
pounds each. The main engine is said to 
burn about 3 minutes. The boosters burn 
out a good deal sooner and drop away to 
lighten the load. On the Atlas, as well as the 
Titan, the nose cone separates from the main 
fuselage after the propellants have run out. 

Plight reports that the Atlas is about 100 
feet long. The engines are all liquid-fueled 
designs developed by the Rocketdyne divi- 
sion of North American Aviation. 

The first Atlas, minus a number of inter- 
nal organs, was trucked to Florida from the 
Convair plant in San Diego on an enormous 
trailer, For security reasons, it was covered 
with a white shroud to keep the citizenry 
along the route from surmising that it was 
anything but an oversize furnace. The mon- 
ster excited very little curiosity. 

TITAN 


About 2 years ago, the Air Force decided 
that perfection of an ICBM was so vital it 
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Would be wise to back up the Atlas project 
with a second program approaching the prob- 
lem in somewhat different fashion. 

The new project was assigned to the Glenn 
L. Martin Co., which had gained vast experi- 
ence as manufacturer of the Viking research 
rockets. A Viking still holds the altitude 
record of 158.4 miles for a single-stage rocket. 
Martin also is building the vehicle that will 
carry the first manmade satellite into space 
sometime during the International Geophysi- 
cal Year that runs from July 1956 to Decem- 
ber 1958. 

Because of its late start, the Titan is a 
solid year behind the Atlas in its develop- 
ment, But it has been able to profit by 
tome of the mistakes made on the Atlas. 
which had no ICBM predecessors from which 
to learn. 

The Titan, in general, is a more sophisti- 
Cated weapon than the Atlas, with somewhat 
better performance figures. Trade maga- 
zines say it is a two-stage missile—that is, 
the bottom stage drops away after burnout, 
and an engine at the breakoff point takes 
over to provide a second tremendous boost. 


IGNITION TIMING VITAL 
It is a lot easier to light an engine at the 


launching pad than up in space. The mech-- 


anisms for doing it will have had to with- 
Stand appalling vibrations and accelerations 
Without effect on the efficiency and precise 
timing of the second ignition. Premature 
or delayed ignition can throw the minutely- 
calculated flight plan out of whack and 
catapult the missile to a vast area barren of 
useful targets. 

Only dozens of test firings of both the 
Atlas and the Titan will supply the Air Force 
With the data to decide which to produce. 
Some think that, if both are perfected, 
quantities of both will be delivered to Stra- 
tegic Air Command units in a sort of leap- 
frog sequence. The Atlas would come first, 
then a quantity of Titans, and after that per- 
haps an Atlas II that improves on the 
Titan I. 

As one scientist expressed it: 

“The Air Force is not thinking of scrap- 
Ping the B-52 just because the B-58 18 
coming along. The Atlas and Titan are also 
Complementary. This isn't a question of 
Fords and Chevvies.” 

There are an equal number of doubters 
who feel the budget will not support sizable 
Production of both ICBM weapons. 

It is for the Titan project that the Martin 
Comany has burst the confines of its old 
Baltimore home and put up its excellently 
Situated new facilities at the edge of the 
Rockies near Denver. The installation in- 
Cludes production, engineering, and admin- 
istration buildings. In sound-muffling nat- 
Ural bowls in the mountains, four stands for 
Seon tests of finished missiles have been 

Ut. 

A number of scientists and engineers who 
had a lot to do with the Viking program 
have moved to Denver to work on Titan. 
General manager of the new Denver division 
is Albert L. Varrieur, a tall, personable engi- 
neer who jumped into the missile business 
after overseeing development of the P6M 

, which Martin bills as the world's 
first multijet attack seaplane. 


NOT OFTEN WITH FAMILY 


Mr. Varrieur's family, like many aeronautic 
families, has had to learn to catch quick 
hello's with the chief because of his long 
hours and frequent trips associated with 
development work. Mrs. Varrieur greeted 
news of her husband's promotion to the 
Denver post with good-humored skepticism. 

“Don't tell me there's another way to save 
the world,” she said. 

The Titan is moving along right on sched- 
ule. Its Uquid-fueled engine will be made 
by the Aerojet-General Corp., a company or- 
ganized in 1942 by Dr. Theodore von Karman, 
an Etnstein-like figure in the aeronautics 


industry, - 
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Aerojet was bought by the General Tire 
& Rubber Co. in 1944. Its headquarters are 
in Azusa, Calif., but the Titan's engines and 
solid-fueled engines for another of the bal- 
listic missiles will be produced at its new 
plant near Sacramento. 

THOR 

This is a single-stage Air Force IRBM, 
with the airframe to be built by the Douglas 
Airplane Co. It is reported that its North 
American engine is the same powerplant that 
will be used for the two boosters on the 
Convair Atlas. 

It was late in 1955 that the Pentagon de- 
cided to fill a hole in its program and de- 
velop the 1,500-mile missile, or IRBM. Ap- 
parently the decision stemmed from a combi- 
nation of factors. 

Information was beginning to filter out of 
Eastern Europe that the Russians had made 
good progress on IRBM’s, (If figures on test 
firings are a valid criterion, the Russians 
have indeed built an imposing lead in this 
field.) 

Soviet IRBM’s, when perfected, would 
threaten many overseas bases of the Stra- 
tegie Air Command and its fleets of B-47 
medium jet bombers. They also would 
threaten the homelands of North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization allies. 

Britain, for one, though hastening devel- 
opment of an IRBM of its own, cast glances 
across the Atlantic to see what its big NATO 
partner was doing. Undoubtedly, the desire 
to equip Allied Nations with a counter to 
the Soviet Union’s impending missiles, as 
well as a desire to equip American forces in 
Europe and at sea, figured in the Pentagon 
decision to embark on an IRBM program, 

FASTER DEVELOPMENT N 


An added consideration was the fact that 
the IRBM, with its lesser performance re- 
quirements, could doubtless be brought to 
combat status more quickly than the much 
larger companion weapon. 

The Pentagon authorized not just 1 
IRBM project but 2. 
ing the Air Force the go-ahead on the Thor, 
it authorized the Army and Navy to work 
jointly on the Jupiter. Because it split the 
program between services, where the ICBM 
program was concentrated in one, the IRBM 
plan was destined to produce before long an 
interservice struggle whose repercussions are 
only beginning to be felt. 

Production of the Thor wili be centered 
in expanded and remodeled Douglas facili- 
ties in Santa Monica, a Los Angeles suburb. 
For tie-down firings, $4 million worth of test 
stands, hangars, control buildings and mis- 
cellaneous facilities are under construction 
in the Sacramento area on land leased from 
Aero et. 

Getting the Thor to the firing range at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., is simpler than trans- 
porting the ICBM's. The intermediate 
range weapon can be accommodated in an 
Air Force C-125 Globemaster. 


JUPITER 


This IRBM competitor to the Thor was 
assigned to the Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
at Huntsville, Ala. The assignment, shared 
with a Navy group that intended to develop 
n solid-fueled version of what was an Army- 
spawned original design, came as no surprise. 

Huntsville was the workshop of the re- 
nowned German missile team headed by 
Wernher yon Braun. He had had a lot to do 
with the development of the V-2. Then, 
after having been imported here after the 
war, he had directed development of the 
Army's Redstone, a relatively short-range 
(200 miles) ballistic missile soon to be de- 
livered to combat units. 

The acquisition of the Jupiter project did 
more than satisfy a normal scientific impulse 
of the Army group to move on to more chal- 
lenging technical fields. It also encouraged 
Army strategists who felt it vital to broaden 
the Army mission to cope with military real- 


In addition to giv-, 
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ities that were undergoing radical change 
because of the unbelievably rapid advance 
in technology. 

But the Army's zealous reaching out for 
the right to operate weapons in the Jupiter 
class was abruptly rebuffed last fall. On 
November 26, the Secretary of Defense, 
Charles E. Wilson, ruled that while the Army 
would continue research and development 
on the land-based version of the Jupiter, 
responsibility for operation use would go 
exclusively to the Air Force. 

ARMY RANGE LIMITED 

The Army was limited by the order to op- 
eration of missiles with a maximum range 
of 200 miles. However, the door was left 
open for extending this limit later by a pro- 
vision that the Army could continue limited 
studies of weapons of longer range. 

Army officers disposed to look on the 
brighter side of the Wilson memorandum 
also regard the 200-mile cutoff point not as 
a limitation but as an extension of the 
earlier 50-mile limit. 

The optimists had a little tougher time 
when Mr. Wilson, on February 26, said that 
the days of the Jupiter, as such, were num- 
bered. He said that the final IRBM, how- 
ever, might be as close to the Jupiter design 
as to the Thor. 

Three weeks later, he amended his position 
somewhat. He said testing of both the Thor 
and Jupiter would continue, and that 
eventually “one or the other or a combina- 
tion” would be produced for combat units, 

Whatever the hedging in the Wilson state- 
ments, the impression they left in the public 
mind was that Jupiter was a doomed duck. 
A rancorous public debate erupted over 
whether the Army was being dangerously 
downgraded as a fighting force. 

It was not long before the debate took a 
sensational turn. Col. John C. Nickerson, a 
senior officer at the Army missile center, was 
accused of secret defense docu- 
ments and a memorandum of his own dis- 
puting the Defense Departments missile 
policies. He was ordered court-martialed. 
The trial opens May 15, 

LIKENED TO BILLY MITCHELL 


Some attempts have been made to com- 
pare Colonel Nickerson with Billy Mitchell, 
who was court-martialed in 1926 in his fight 
for greater recognition of air power but was 
vindicated in the public eye by subsequent 
events. It is even being suggested that 
Colonel Nickerson has the support of top 
Army men. 

Those holding this view feel that he is 
allowing himself to be sacrificed in a patri- 
otic attempt to convince the country of the 
Army's desperate requirement of a broadened 
military t. 

The opposite view is that the Mitchell and 
Nickerson cases have little in common. 


~ It is argued that Billy Mitchell was fighting 


for a broad principle and that Colonel Nick- 
erson has involved himself in an interservice 
fight in which the issue is not principle but 
the question of who uses a particular weapon. 

The Thor and the Jupiter are much more 
alike in design than the ICBM’s, the Atlas 
and Titan. They are both single-stage mis- 
siles. The engines on both come from the 
same North American development program. 

A really fundamental difference has to do 
with the philosophy of development rather 
than with basic design. With the Thor, as 
with the ICBM’s, the Air Force is following 
an imaginative but still-to-be-proved plan 
that is a sharp break with most airplane 
development programs. 

It has drawn up a tightly compressed 
timetable. It has designed its missile from 
the start in what it confidently thinks will 
be close to its final overall basic anatomy. 
It has programmed a large number of test 
launchings and decided that it will not be 
necessary to clean up every shortcoming 
exposed by one test before racing on to 
the next. 
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With the Jupiter, the Army agency, under 
command of the dashing and able Maj. Gen. 
J. B. Medaris, is spacing its test launchings 
much farther apart. It reasons that one test 
may show 1,000 or more adjustments and 
modifications that must be made and it in- 
tends to make them before the subsequent 
launching. The Army says this is a much 
more efficient and economic way to emerge 
with a usable weapon. 

Contractor for the Jupiter airframe and 
final assembly is the Chrysler Corp., which 
also manufactures the Army's Redstone. 

POLARIS 


This is where the Navy comes in. The 
Polaris is a solid-fueled IRBM designed to 
be launched from submarines, even sub- 
merged, or from surface vessels. The main 
contractor is the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
The engine will come from Aerojet. 

When the Navy announced a few months 
ago that it was abandoning its connection 
with Jupiter and going off on its own, the 
‘move inevitably led to.rumors that these 
two services were feuding, too. This does not 
appear to have been the case. 

From the first, the Navy had been work- 
ing on a solid-fueled version of the Jupiter. 
Liquid propellants, dangerous as they are to 
handle ashore, are virtually anathema at 
sea, where crew and chemicals are so close 
together. 

The Navy finally was assigned its own 
project because of technological advances 
and because the effort to meet requirements 
of both services was compromising the qual- 
ity of the basic weapon. 

Launching a weapon at sea entails solu- 
tion of several problems not encountered 
ashore. The most important is the question 
of navigation. The location of a shore in- 
Stallation is known precisely. The distance 
and direction of the target also are known 
within tolerable limits. 

But locating a ship at sea, by celestial or 
other navigation, is not so precise. Since 
a mistake in location at the launching end 
is compounded at the target end, the Navy 
will have to refine its navigation so that a 
wave ‘at sea is almost as precisely located as 
the corner of Broadway and 42d Street. 

Curiously, firing from underwater is in 
some ways simpler than firing from the sur- 
face. The water is calmer down below, and 
there is no tremendous difficulty in sta- 
bilizing the launching platform because the 
water does not interfere with combustion 
inside the missile. 

‘The advantages of a ship-based IRBM are 
obvious. It is mobile and more difficult for 
the enemy to keep track of. It has the capa- 
bility of bringing into range of American 
missile power enormous areas, particularly 
on the Eurasian land mass, that would be 

out of reach of any fixed missile bases. 

The polaris project is not Lockheed's first 
connection with the ballistic missile pro- 
gram. The X17. a 3-stage test vehicle 
manufactured by that company, has been 
instrumental in solving the problem that 
probably has required the most fundamental 
research of any phase of the missile effort. 

This is the problem of keeping the nose 
cone, with its nuclear warhead, from burn- 
ing up like a meteor when in plunges back 
into the atmosphere toward its target. 

Lockheed’s X-17 is a slender, 3-stage 
vehicle. The bottom engine shoots it ver- 
tically into space, after which the remaining 
two stages topple over and head back to 
earth. Firing these two stages successfully 
on the downward plung produces speeds 
comparable to those to be encountered by 
the ballistic missiles, 

— With the relatively inexpensive X—17's, the 

Air Force has been able to test various shapes 
and materials for nose cones. One experi- 
mental cone is reported to have been made 
of fibreglass and ceramics. 


The shape that has emerged is far from 
the shape space cartoonists have been ad- 
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dicted to for years. The long pointed nose 
is passé. The X-17 tests have shown that 
what is needed for the reentry job is a 
bluntly rounded shape that would be 
frowned on in space-cadet circles. 

Like Martin, Lockheed has set up branch 
operations outside its familiar home area to 
produce the polaris and work on another Air 
Force project so secret it has not public name 
or number. 

The new operations are deployed in three 
locations on the peninsula south of San 
Francisco. Research and development head- 
quarters is located in attractive new build- 
ings at Palo Alto, near the Stanford campus. 
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The director is Dr. Louis Ridenour, who 
directed development of an important radar 
system during the war and all airborne radar 
devices. 

Eight miles to the southwest, adjoining a 
military airfield at Sunnyvale, Lockheed has 
put up a new plant for polaris production 
and two other structures for administration 
and research. Engine-test facilities have 
been installed 30 miles to the south, at 
Santa Cruz. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON UNITED STATES MISSILES 
Following is a table of the missiles under 


contract from the Armed Forces,as adapted 
from Aviation Week magazine: 
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Missites Witt Nor SUPPLANT PLANES Soon, 
Experts Say 


(This is the second of two articles on 
United States progran in the development of 
long-range ballistic missiles.) 


(By Richard Witkin) 


The guided missile is not on the verge of 
replacing the old gray airplane. Only amod- 
est number of relatively short-range missiles 
have begun to perform missions traditionally 
reserved for manned planes. 

It will be at least 5 years before missiles— 
both those doing the jobs of planes and those 
simply replacing guns carried by planes—are 
allocated even half the Air Force procurement 
dollar. 

The foregoing is a distillation of views held 
by an impressive collection of men in top 
echelons of the Nation's missile program. 
For obvious reasons, they are keeping to 
themselves the planned dates for delivery 
of long-range ballistic missiles to combat 
units. 

But the general belief is that the 1,500-mile 
intermediate range ballistic missile, IRBM, 
is 2 to 4 years from true operational status 
and that the 5.500-mile intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, ICBM, is several years further 
away. 

The cautious prognosis of those high up 
in the program may strike incredulous ears 
at this particular time. On the basis of last 
week's news the public could be expected to 
look for a much more rapid and extensive 


retirement of manned craft in favor of the 
missile. 

The news from Britain was an especially 
compelling portent. The British, noting 
likely progress of ballistic rockets and mis- 
sile defense, announced abandonment of 
work on a supersonic bomber and on fighters 
more advanced than their English Electric 
P-1, The P-1 is Britain's first production 
fighter capable of supersonic speeds. 

In this country, Air Force officials were 
quoted Friday by Senator Ricwarp B. RUS- 
SELL, Democrat of Georgia, as saying that an 
IRBM would be operational in a matter of 
months. This fed the popular impression 
that the missile era was bursting into full 
bloom. Actually, a spokesman said later, the 
Senator had been trying to discourage this 
notion. He had been seeking to counter re- 
ports that a new technical advance had been 
made that would bring IRBM into service 
within the year. 

But denials generally run a poor second to 
original statements. And Senator RUSSELL’s 
comments, plus the news from Britain, left 
an erroneous impression that the long-range 
ballistic missile was around the bend. 

MATTER OF YEARS 

By contrast, the impression given by ex- 
perts in the field is that the IRBM will not 
become operational for a matter of years. 
They feel that the overall art of missilry is 
not much past the stage of the wire-braced 
biplane. 

One who has sought to temper the public 
feeling that the missile era is here is the man 
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directing the Air Force's long-range ballistic- 
missile program, Maj. Gen. Bernard A. 
Schriever. In a New York speech last Jan- 
uary, General Schriever said that widely pub- 
licized spectacular missile kills and record- 
breaking flights were still the exception 
rather than the rule,” 

We are still a long way from the push- 
button type of warfare,” he said. “The 
guided missile, as a weapons category, is still 
in its infancy and subject to many growing 

ains.““ 
p Dr. Dean E, Wooldridge of the Ramo-Wool- 
dridge Corp., the company that sits at Gen- 
eral Schriever's right hand and is responsible 
for technical direction of the entire program, 
said in February: 

“In the next 10 to 15 years, we will find 
guided-missile weapons systems will come 
to be Important in our arsenal of weapons 
but will not be available even in limited 
numbers to perform many Air Force func- 
tions * * *. Much more than 10 or 15 
years will elapse before manned aircraft be- 
come as unusual in our airpower as guided 
missiles are now.” 

JUST COMING OFF LINE 


Dr. Wooldridge noted that “even the at- 
tainment by the manufacturer of high pro- 
duction rates does not mean that the Air 
Force then has a force in being." He said 
the weapons had to be installed and combat 
units had to be activated and trained. This 
process, he added, rarely take less than 2 
years. 

Far from having attained a high-produc- 
tion rate, the IRBM is just beginning to 
come off the line. What the services are 
getting are a few prototypes whose innards 
will have to be modified as the first test 
launchings reveal inevitable weak spots. 

In a recent interview, a high-ranking naval 
Officer assigned to the missile program put 
the issue this way: 

“For a very long time; we will have to 
use the missile and the more conventional 
craft in conjunction. 

“I think you will never do everything with 
missiles. The best guidance system in the 
world was produced by the little Japanese 
mother who spawned a son to ride in a 
kamikaze—pilot who makes a suicidal crash 
on a target. The human mind will never be 
equaled in our lifetime by an electrome- 
chanical combination.” 

The top scientist in the research division 
of a major manufacturer said: 

“Any manned vehicle will always have the 
advantage of being able to select the target 
en route and of carrying out reconnaissance.” 

It is for such reasons that scientists at all 
Major companies are making design studies 
for manned craft that will constitute the 
next weapon advance after the I. C. B. M. 
They are working on manned rocket ships 
and manned satellites. They are not 
dreamers, They are very accomplished, prac- 
tical and serious men. 

There is some industry concern that some 
policymakers, like a large segment of the 
public, have written off even conventional 
aircraft too soon. 

It is feared that these policymakers may 
cause this country_to neglect a generation of 
manned craft that should not be neglected. 

PILOTS TO STAY 


The vice president of a major aircraft man- 
ufacturer deep in the ballistic-missile pro- 
gram said: 

“There is a feeling that the airplane is 
going to disappear from the scene. This just 
isn't ever going to be 

“Even some people in high places have 
been swept off their feet. But an individual 
with eyes and ears and brains cannot be re- 
Placed in warfare. It is bad enough think- 
ing the airplane will disappear. But even 
worse, we are cutting off airplanes before the 
missile is perfected.” 
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This view was enthusiastically concurred 
in by a vice president of an equally important 
company. Yet, the director of a third com- 
pany's missile program and a highly placed 
general did not share these fears. 

The long-range ballistic missile program 
includes five thermonuclear weapons. There 
are two 5,500-mile I. C. B. M.'s, the Atlas and 
Titan, both under Air Force development. 
There are three 1,500-mile I. R. B. M.’s—the 
Air Force's Thor, the Army's Jupiter and the 
Navy's Polaris. 

THE MISSILE EXPLAINED 


A ballistic missile is distinguished from 
other guided ‘missiles by the fact that it is 
guided only in the initial phase of its flight. 
Course and altitude corrections are made 
only in the first minutes, while the rocket 
engines are firing. After propulsion has 
ceased, the point of impact has become a 
fixed and unchangeable location. The missile 
follows a free-flight unguided course to its 
target, like a bullet or artillery shell. 

The story of the American ballistic-missile 
project might start during World War II at 
Peenemuende, Germany, where the V-2 was 
developed. Or at Convair's San Diego plant 
in 1946, where a 7-engine 20-story monster 
was eventually designed. Or in the early 
1950's at Eniwetok atoll where American 
scientists proved radical new theories that 
made feasible a missile of more manageable 
proportion. 

But the story of the massive, accelerated 
program now underway might best start in 
an unobtrusive parochial school in the Los 
Angeles suburb of Inglewood. The parochial 
school came into the picture in the summer 
of 1954, after the decisive scientific break- 
through, The Pentagon had decided to pick 
up the old Convair venture and pursue the 
I. C. B. M. with the sort of singlemindedness 
that had been devoted to the wartime atom- 
bomb development. 

It was at the parochial school that the 
small cadre of Air Force officers assigned to 
the project initially held their first planning 
sessions. The place was a decoy. So were 
the civilian clothes that everyone wore, 

Looking perhaps most at home in his 
civvies—usually a tasteful sport jacket, 
slacks and strollers—was the 6-foot-2 44- 
year-old man in command, General Schriev- 
er. He had only one star then. 


THREE-CORNERED ORGANIZATION 


General Schriever’s outfit is known as the 
Western Development Division of the Air 
Research and Development Command. It 
has since graduated to a row of rectangular 
new buildings a few blocks from Los An- 
geles International Airport. 

General Schriever is overall director of a 
three-cornered organization. His Western 
Development Division has top jurisdiction 
over the program and has direct channels, 
bypassing eight customary echelons, to the 
highest Pentagon level. 

On one side of Western Development Di- 
vision is the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., a phe- 
nomenon of the electronics revolution. It 


was formed in 1953 by two men who de- 


veloped the Falcon air-to-air missile for the 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 

Ramo-Wooldridge has charge of weapons 
systems engineering and technical direction 
of contractors. Briefly, two main activities 
are encompassed: 

One is making arrangements. It entails 
devising a program covering every phase of 
the missile project from design and testing 
to training and operation. The program is 
drawn up in such a way that thousands of 
pieces are supposed to drop neatly into place 
in accord with a precise schedule. 

COORDINATES CONTRACTORS 


The second activity involves coordinating 
the work of 16 prime contractors working on 
major items in the program, plus the work 
of more than 200 subcontractors, It in- 
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volves consultations with a contractor when 
a technical snag threatens to upset the deli- 
cate timetable. $ 

Some contractors think the system works 
fine. Others think the Ramo-Wooldridge 
teams are little better than kibitzers getting 
in the way. Overall, there seems to be less 
friction between the oldtime contractors and 
the johnny-come-lately firm than might 
have been expected. The majority feels that 
someone has to do the coordinating in such 
a complex program and that Ramo-Vool- 
dridge is well qualified for the task. 

The third organization at the Schriever 
headquarters is the Ballistic Missile Office 
of the Air Force's Air Material Command. 
Its job is to speed ‘contract agreements so 
the massive project will not stumble over 
legalities. Its companion job is to keep 
critical materials flowing to contractors as 
fast as they are needed. 

The ballistic-missile program of all three 
services will have absorbed an investment of 
well over $4 billion by the time the first per- 
fected weapon is delivered to a combat unit. 
The sum is more than twice the investment 
in the Manhattan District project that de- 
veloped the first atom bomb. 


ARMY AND NAVY PLANS 


The Army equivalent of the Schriever or- 
ganization, much smaller in scope and differ- 
ing in philosophy, is the Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Agency at Huntsville, Ala. It is com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, a dy- 
namic individual who started his military 
career as an elisted marine. 


The Navy equivalent, also smaller than the 
Schriever outfit and somewhere between the 
Atr Force and Army in philosophy, is the 
Special Project Office of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in Washington. Its commander is Rear 
Adm. W. F. Raborn, an energetic, red-haired 
Texan. 

The Air Force approach is a bold one that 
admittedly involves a certain amount of risk, 
The danger is in trying to anticipate precisely 
the shape, the operation, and the installation 
of numerous components that are not due to 
mature for months and years. The danger is 
in trying to gear training, operational and 
maintenance programs now to a preconceived 
pan that is certain to require some rework- 

ng. 

The purpose of such an approach is to com- 
press the time interval between design of the 
weapon and its delivery to combat units, 


ARMY TAKES RISK 


For years, the Air Force has been allowing 
extensive lead time between design and use 
of an airplane. The B-52 was designed soon 
after World War II. It made its first flight 
in April 1952. The first B-52 was delivered 
to an operational unit in June 1955. 

The case of the B-52 is typical. The long 
lead-time policy has been cited as a major 
reason for the Soviet Union's swift shrinkage 
of this Nation’s lead in airpower. 


In breaking with this policy on the missile 
program and dovetailing developments that 
used to follow in succession, the Alr Force is 
taking some risk. But it is trying to hedge 
the gamble by conservative design of major 
items. 

The coordination of activities is something 
fascinating to watch, like slow-motion movies 
of a razzle-dazzle football play. 

One military group is planning, years 
ahead, how the ballistic missiles will be op- 
erated and maintained when they are finally 
perfected. It is headed by Col. William Large, 
a former B-47 wing commander. 

The group is worrying about how tough 
to build the missile installations; what 
maintenance equipment will be needed; what 
type of fire truck should be ordered now for 
coping with misfires, It is even 
whether the chaplain will have different 
problems because of the isolation of missile 
units and the switch of personnel from 
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glamorous flying duties to sedentary push- 
button activities. 
AND THE GI, TOO 

The group is worrying. too, whether the 
average GI will be able to operate the com- 
plex machines efficiently. 

To get a reading, the group sent for a mas- 
ter sergeant who had spent years as a super- 
visor of aircraft crew chiefs, They showed 
him a full-size model of an Atlas ICBM and 
asked how it looked from a point of view of 
mantenance. 

He knew nothing about the workings of 
a missile. But he knew about crew chiefs. 
He took one look at a group of electrical con- 
nections and said they wouldn't do. The 
male halves of the connections were identical 
and so were the female halves. Sure as any- 
thing, he said, some crew chief would come 
along and mate the wrong plugs. 

The misstle's innards were redesigned so 
that each male plug would go with only one 
Temale. 

The Ramo-Wooldridge group riding herd on 
the Thor IRBM program is devoting a lot of 
attention to transport and supply since the 
IRBM will be able to operate from overseas 
bases. 

It is reliably reported in Washington that 
the Air Force missile outfit sent Britain 
months ago detailed data on the type and 
size of real estate that would be required for 
installing Thor missile batteries, This was 
long before the formal Bermuda agreement 
specifying that the United States would sup- 
ply such missiles to its British allies. 

The Strategic Air Command has a liaison 
group at the Schriever headquarters plan- 
ning, years ahead, how the ballistic missiles 
will be operated. The Air Training Com- 
mand has a liaison group planning a detailed 
training program. 

A significant departure for the missile pro- 
gram is the plan to have the research and 
development branch, represented by General 
Schriever's outfit, shepherd the new weapons 
all the way through initial operational 
status. The Air Force has taken over from 
the Army 66,000 acres of an almost inactive 
86,000-acre Army base at Lompoc, Calif., 
about 60 miles northwest of Santa Barbara, 
for training crews. 


READY IN WAR 


The installation, Camp Cooke, will double 
as the Nation's first operational missile base. 
It will be ready to fire in case of war. 

There are people in the Air Force project 
who feel that the Army's IRBM the Jupiter, 
could not reach operational status for 2 years 
after the Air Force’s Thor, They say the 
Jupiter development will be handicapped by 
the infrequency of test firings and by failure 
to start all phases of development planning 
simultaneously. 

The teams working on all three Air Force 
ballistic missiles are buoyed by the fact that, 
up to now, all milestones in development 
have been reached on schedule. 

The Army says the Air Force will not have 
a missile until it runs off successful tests 
and that a milestone is not as good as a 
missile. s 

The Army group, with the experience of 
the Redstone development behind it, is con- 
fident the Jupiter will prove its superiority 
in the tests getting underway on the Florida 
coast. 

NAVY NOT IN SQUABBLE 

The Navy, with its Polaris, is a good dis- 
tance from the tests stage and can afford to 
detach itself from the interservice squab- 
bling. 

The ICBM often has been referred to as the 
definitive weapon. But to scientists whose 
relentless reaching out for new clues to the 
order of the universe has imparted such mo- 
mentum to the technological revolution, the 
ICBM is just another step. Unless, that is, 
man uses it to blow up the world. 
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General Schriever expressed confidence in 
a recent speech that weapons such as the 
IRBM and ICBM would greatly assist the Air 
Force in keeping at peak strength “a deter- 
rent force which no aggressor in his right 
mind would dare challenge.” 

But, at the same time, he expressed doubt 
that “any one single weapon, no matter how 
powerful, can itself enforce peace in this un- 
easy world.” 


In the long haul,” he warned in another 


speech, “our safety as a nation may depend 
upon our achieving space superiority. Sey- 
eral decades from now, the important battles 
may not be sea battles or air battles, but 
space battles, and we should be spending a 
certain fraction of our national resources to 
insure that we do not lag in obtaining space 
supremacy.” 


ENVISIONS SPACE RESIDENTS 


Dr. Simon Ramo, cofounder of the civilian 
firni that has technical direction of the Air 
Force program, looks on development of the 
ICBM as an enormous step toward man's 
extending his province into space. 

“Sooner or later,” he warns, “the popula- 
tion on earth will get beyond us.“ He en- 
visages, a century from now, a sky filled with 
vehicles supporting permanent space resi- 
dents taking all their energy requirements 
from the sun. 

Unfortunately, this highly respected scien- 
tist points out, the energy required to vault 
into space will be so enormous that, put to 
destructive uses, It could blow up the world. 

“It is impossible to imagine we can popu- 
late space without an international agree- 
ment," Dr. Ramo believes. 

“We will either have chaos or we must 
learn to get together.” 


Dave Beck and His Conservative Friends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as 
a friend of the laboring man, I have been 
shocked by the recent revelations of 
racketeering and fraudulent conduct on 
the part of Dave Beck, president of the 
Teamsters Union. I applaud the action 
of the AFL-CIO council in suspending 
Mr. Beck from that body and am dis- 
gusted with the small minority of labor 
leaders that have betrayed the Teamster 
membership and have placed their own 
personal interests above and beyond 
their duty to the labor movement. The 
damage which Mr. Beck has done to 
those dedicated, sincere and honest 
union leaders and members who have 
helped build modern day America 
through organized labor is incalculable. 
This is Mr. Beck's greatest crime. 


I am surprised, however, that in con- 


demning. the practices of Mr. Beck, I 
find myself in the company of the same 
Republican press which over the years 
has featured laudatory articles concern- 
ing him. 

It is important for us to recall that Mr. 
Beck, the only major labor leader who 
attempted to persuade the AFL not to 
endorse Governor Stevenson in the past 
two Presidential campaigns, is basically 
a businessman. Business Week of Feb- 
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ruary 14, 1953, reports that Mr. Beck 
shows “as much interest in the success 
of the trucking industry as most truck- 
ing executives,” and Time notes that Mr. 
Beck considers himself a “self-made 
United States big-business man”—April 
12, 1954—and has addressed Harvard 
Business School alumni groups. 

Mr. Beck himself often announced 
“Some of my best friends are employ- 
ers’—Reader’s Digest, September 1954, 
In fact the conservative Republican 
Seattle Times wrote editorially in De- 
cember 1946: 

Many are wishing that there could be more 
Dave Becks in the national labor picture. 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, which 
has played down the recent investiga- 
tion, has periodically ed any national 
syndicated columns when they were 
critical of Dave Beck, 

A recent issue of the Reporter maga- 
zine reports, March 21, 1951: 5 

Thinking of themselves as businessmen 
rather than leaders of labor, (they) have 
often bailed out employers with funds from 
the union treasury and occasionally set up 
innocuous unions for them at a price. Per- 
haps it is no wonder therefore that con- 
gressional scrutiny of their doings has come 
to nothing in the past. Only 4 years ago a 
Republican-controlled committee called off 
an investigation of Hoffa, allegedly in re- 
turn for his support of a Republican sena- 
torial candidate. * * * All this indicates to 
us that the venality of the teamster broth- 
erhood can be neither studied in a vacuum 
nor viewed primarily as a problem of or- 
ganized labor. 


Some time ago, long before the present 
disclosures and at a time when the team- 
sters were being praised by conservative 
elements and when Beck was sitting on 
the Washington State Parole Board, the 
Seattle Civil Service Commission, and 
the Washington University board of re- 
gents, the State CIO in Minnesota pub- 
lished a searching series under the title 
je Beck—Traitor to Trade Union- 

m.” — 

Mr. Speaker, the trade union move- 
ment will be well rid of influences like 
Dave Back. But it would indeed be a sad 
commentary on the state of the Nation 
if these disclosures were used to harm 
the legitimate aspirations of the Ameri- 
can workingman for dignity and eco- 
nomic security by the very same forces 
that not so long ago were Beck's best 
friends. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include a thoughtful discussion of these 
problems by Mr. Al Hayes, president of 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists and chairman of the AFL-CIO 
ethical practices committee, which I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

Lasor’s WAR AGAINST CRIME AND COMMUNISM 
(By Al Hayes) 

In looking at the problem of ethics and un- 
ethical practices in the labor movement, it is 
important to realize that labor, like any other 
segment of our society, does not operate in 
a vacuum. 

It is part and parcel of the larger com- 
munity, being Influenced by it, and, in turn, 
exercising some influence upon it. 

Since the labor movement is still in the 
nature of a minority group in most commu- 
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_ nities, the influence of the community upon 
a union is likely to be more important than 
the influence of the union upon the com- 
munity. 

Corruption in the labor movement is gen- 
erally the result of either 1 of 2 situations. 
Either it involves weak union officials who 
have succumbed to some form of bribery in 
their dealing with other segments of the 

community or it involves infiltration into the 

labor movement by corrupt elements in the 
community at large who seek to use the labor 
movement for their own nefarious purposes. 

Basically, I consider the job of establishing 
and maintaining high standards of ethical 
practices within the labor movement as being 
the primary responsibility of organized labor. 
But we cannot do the job alone, both be- 
cause corruption in the labor movement is 
largely a part of corruption in the general 
community, and, also, other segments of the 
community, by their expressed opinions and 
their activities, can either aid or impede the 
labor movement in the job of keeping its 
house clean. 

The struggle against undesirable elements 
in the labor movement is not new. It has 
been going on for years. The history of the 
labor movement shows that many unions 
have expelled Communists and crooks and 
corrupt officials throughout most of this 
history. > 

What labor should do In the field of ethical 
practices is, of course, to rid itself of every 
vestige of persons and practices which tend 
to pervert a union, at any level of organiza- 
tion, from its fundamental reason for exist- 
ence. That reason is the economic and s0- 
cial well-being of its members and the com- 
munity at large. 

What the labor movement can do in this 
field is circumscribed by its nature and by 
the limitations on its authority. In the final 
analysis the most severe penalty which can 
be imposed by a labor union at each level 
of organization is to expel the guilty indi- 
vidual or unit of organization. 

I would like to point out that in trials 
and appeals procedure our union has no 
right to compel attendance at a trial of a 
defendant or of any witnesses. Placing wit- 
nesses under oath in a union trial or inves- 
tigation is little or no help in obtaining 
truthful answers, since it is doubtful that 
a witness lying under oath in such a pro- 
ceeding could be prosecuted for perjury. 
Participation in the trial proceedings of our 
own, or any other union, is strictly a volun- 
tary matter. 

It cannot be expected that the procedures 
of the American labor movement can sub- 
stitute for our legal processes of justice in 
indicting and trying officers or members 
charged with violating local, State or Fed- 
eral laws: 

A labor-union official, like any other in- 
dividual in our society, is entitled to his 
full day in court before he is judged guilty 
of any practice which constitutes a crime 
under the laws of the land. 

On the other hand, a labor official need 
not be found guilty of legal wrongdoing in 
order to be judged unfit to continue in his 
office. The maintenance of the high ethical 
standards to which members of the Ameri- 
can trade-union movement are entitled de- 
mands much more than this. 

They are entitled to protection against 
conduct which, although completely legal, 


is antithetical to the purposes of the trade- 


union movement and to the good and wel- 
fare of its membership. 

For example, there is nothing illegal about 
the officer of a union having a substantial 
business Interest in an enterprise with which 
his union bargains collectively. But, most 
certainly, any such interest would be likely 
to compromise the ability of that official to 
bargain most effectively for the best inter- 
est of the union's members, Thus the hold- 
ing of any such interest, while perfectly 
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legal, is considered unethical by the AFL- 
CIO and has been proscribed in one of its 
codes of ethics. 

Similarly, there is no Iaw which prevents 
an officer of a union from splitting with an 
insurance agent or broker the commission 
received by the latter for writing or placing 
a policy underwriting the unton's health and 
welfare plan. Yet, certainly any such ar- 
rangement would be reprehensible and it is 
proscribed in the AFL-CIO code covering the 
administration of health and welfare funds. 

Let me return briefly to the matter of 
the punishment which may be imposed 
by unions for violation of their various laws, 
including laws relating to ethical stand- 
ards. 

The most severe punishment which may 
be applied to an offending member or union 
is expulsion from the labor movement. And 
on the other hand, an offending member or 
union may escape lesser penalties by the 
mere action of disaffiliation. 

In my mind there is no injustice worked 
by the expulsion of an individual who has 
been found gutlty of violating his union's 
laws or ethical standards. 

However, when it comes to the expulsion 
by an international union of one of its af- 
filiated locals, or by the AFI-CIO of one 
of its national or international unions, 
there is a factor which may result in sub- 
stantial injustice. That injustice lies in the 
fact that the act of expulsion, usually aimed 
at one or a few officials of the organization, 
serves to deprive the union’s members of 
the benefits of affiliation. They are the real 
victims of expulsion and they are innocent 
victims. 

It may be argued that they share in the 
guilt of the offending officials by the mere 
fact that they continue to tolerate those 
officials in office. But that is a completely 
unfair judgment. Who, for example, would 
wish to indict and punish all of the citizens 
of a city because it was being run by a cor- 
rupt political machine? 

The only true remedy for an organiza- 
tion in the grasp of vice and corruption— 
be it a political entity or a labor union— 
lies in arousing its citizens to the exercise 
of their rights. And this end is not fur- 
thered by depriving those citizens of the 
benefits of continued affiliation with the 
larger body politic. 

I have never heard It advocated that a 
graft-and-vice-ridden city be cut off from 
the rest of the United States by depriving 
its citizens of their rights and their citizen- 
ship. 

The expulsion of a labor union at any level 
of organization is not a matter to be under- 
taken lightly, although at times there may 
appear to be no other recourse, 

Let me point out that democratic pro- 
cedures are common to the constitutions and 
laws of all American labor unions. Where 
corruption and communism haye existed in 
the past and exist today, it is because the 
membership has been lethargic in the exer- 
cise of their democratic rights, 

The phenomenon is not unique to the labor 
movement. All of us have seen the tragic 
results of similar lethargy in communities 
and in other segments of our society. In the 
labor movement, as in any free, democratic 
organization, the solution to any form of cor- 
ruption lies in an aroused and an alert 
citizenry. 

In a very real sense, the expulsion of a 
wayward affiliate from the AFL-CIO does not 
solve the problem of unethical practices at 
all. It is a sort of hand-washing ritual by 
which the greater labor movement publicly 
absolves itself of any blame for the situa- 
tion, a situation which continues to exist. 

We need only to look at the International 
Longshoreman's Association, expelled several 
years ago by the former AFL for corruption, 
and at any of the unions expelled by the for- 
mer CIO several years before, to realize the 
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truth of this statement. Most of the ex- 
pelled unions continue to exist in spite of 
vigorous efforts of the rest of the labor move- 
ment to attract their members. 

It is far better that every opportunity be 
given a union to clean its house. Within 
the greater labor movement expulsion is a 
drastic action and must be reserved as a 
matter of final and regrettable recourse. 

With this in mind, I invite attention to 
the steps the AFL-CIO mae. taken to clean 
its own house. 


Patriotism in Modern America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include one of the prize-win- 
ning essays in the contest sponsored by 
the American Legion of Ohio on the sub- 
ject of Patriotism in Modern America. 
This essay was written by Miss Nancy 
McMillen, of Shadyside, Belmont County, 
in my district, and I am happy to pre- 
sent this fine prize-winning essay to 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 

(By Nancy McMillen, Shadyside, Ohio) 

I am an American, and I am making a 
plea for a most essential cause—tnat of 
patriotism— the love of one’s country.” To 
many of us patriotism is only a word to 
speak meaninglessly; to some it represents 
EEN Soe Rowe AORTIC TISE OF SMAG 
the Star-Spangled Banner; to others it 
means the responsibility of answering the 
call to duty, but to me, a girl, young yet in 
years, it means a symbol of great American 
tradition and faith. Could this be because 
at home we have mementos of my father's 
years away at war? Could it be that I re- 
member my mother saying often to her chil- 
dren that our father was helping to fight a 
war to end all wars, so we as well as millions 
of other boys and girls could grow up in a 
peaceful nation? 

I believe these factors are underlying 
causes, but I firmly believe that because we 
young people are living in such challenging 
times, it is of a deeper significance. Because 
to me patriotism must have faith as its 
roots. How can we be true to our beliefs 
and ideals as loyal Americans if we don’t 
have a real belief in God and one's fellow- 
man? 

This brings to mind a true story told to 
me recently. A young boy was convalescing 
in a hospital; he was trying hard to put a 
puzzle of the world together when his daddy 
visited him. “Daddy, I can’t get the world 
together,” he said. His father answered, 
“Son, on the other side is a picture of man; 
put man together first, then you'll have the 
world together.” Let us pause to think of 
this. If man is united with his fellowman, 
then harmony will prevail, peace will be se- 
cure, and faith in our country will shine as 
the guiding beacon in our lives. 

Let’s list a few of the symbols of patriotism 
in this great land of ours: The Statue of 
Liberty with her torch of peace raised high 
welcoming everyone to America’s freedom, 
the American Legion, the funior auxiliaries, 
the beautiful American Flag with its white 
stars showing unity, the countless number 
of churches with their doors open at all 
times to all races and creeds, wonderful 
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schools equipped with men and women striv- 
ing always in their teaching of boys and 
girls to be fine citizens in this modern age, 
and on and on we could go, but the impor- 
tant thing is to realize that together these 
form the firm bulwark for patriotism with 
faith in God. 

Patriotism is primarily spiritual; it lives 
in our hearts and comes first, not from the 
material objects mentioned previously but 
from our hearts. Through this spiritual 
love in our hearts for our Creator and for 
our fellowman will we find unity in the 
great common goal of our citizenship—pa- 
triotism—"the love of one’s country.” 

I, an American with a prayer in my heart, 
a love for my fellowman, and a pride in my 
country, speak for all youth to loudly pro- 
claim: God bless America, 

/ 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we are fast 
approaching the time when we as repre- 
sentatives of the American people as 
well as our constituencies in our con- 
gressional districts will be asked to ap- 
prove an expenditure of some $4.4 billion 
all over the world. I know my mail from 
my constituents is ever increasingly op- 
posed to what they commonly call give- 
away programs. The people find it very 


difficult to understand how other coun- 


tries can give their citizens tax reduc- 
tions and other benefits while no such 
relief is being passed to the American 
people. 

Only the other day it was reported in 
leading newspapers throughout the 
country that Great Britain was going to 
cut taxes, reduce its draft program, and 
cut back its military commitments; while 
we, on the other hand, are asked to for- 
give their interest payments and to ad- 
vance further financial economic and 
military assistance. 

I sincerely trust that my colleagues 
will read and carefully consider the at- 
tached item by John O'Donnell which 
appeared in the New York News of April 
9, 1957, and when the mutual security— 
foreign aid—program comes up for con- 
sideration give due and serious thought 
to the plight of the American taxpayer. 

CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, April 8—We'd like some 
American to put down in about 1,000 words 
of reasonably intelligent prose just why he 
thinks that he—Joe Doakes, native-born 
American citizen—is better off today than he 
was just about 40 years ago this week. 

American life 40 years ago was mighty 
Pleasant. Federal income tax was insignifi- 
cant. By and large, you trusted the great 
men in the Nation—such as Teddy Roosevelt 
and the wise and congenial William Howard 
Taft, Until the outbreak of World War I, you 
could travel through the countries of Europe, 
except Russis, without a passport or a visa. 
Then we got global-minded under Woodrow 
Wilson, who put this country into war with 
Germany 40 years ago this week. 
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Now, take the condition of the average 
American citizen. On Capitol Hill this morn- 
ing Secretary of State Dulles pleaded with a 
Senate committee for more billions of tax- 
payer money to hand out to European 
nations. 

Personally we didn't think Dulles made a 
very good argument. After making out the 
check for the tax on our modest income, we 
hope that his and Eisenhower's plans for 
greater giveaways to foreigners get hit over 
the head, 

Privately we exulted that the public plea to 
Congress asking for more of our dough coin- 
cided with the time when voters were paying 
their tax bills and the lawmakers were sensi- 
tive to howls of resentment. 

If Dulles could say that any of our dollars 
given away abroad since the end of World 
War II had paid off—in the fantastic idea 
that undying affection and eternal loyalty of 
foreigners could be bought by American tax 
money—he might have had a point. 

The reverse is true. The more money we've 
kicked in—particularly in the last 10 years— 
the more the foreigners have welched on us. 

As Chairman RICHARD RUSSELL (Democrat, 
of Georgia), of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, pointed out to Dulles, the more 
billions we spend to strengthen our foreign 
allies in NATO the weaker they become. Ten 
years ago there were eight French divisions 
pledged to NATO. Five years ago these were 
shayed almost in half. Today there are only 
two divisions. 

NOW COMES BRITAIN’S BIG DECISION 


On the heels of the French runout powder 
comes the really shocking decision by Britain 
to save money by calling an end, so far as 
modern warfare is concerned, to the once 
proud British Navy, ending her draft, and 
slashing her armed forces from 700,000 to 
375,000. 

The reason? British taxpayers can't afford 
the money necessary to defend their gountry. 
Too much of their cash goes to support the 
Socialist welfare state. If you Americans 
want to defend us, just take it out of your 
own taxpayers April 15. 

Furthermore, the Queen's navy is now 
starting to scrap her battleships, aircraft 
carriers, and end the costly production of 
jet bombers and fighter planes. If you 
Americans want to kick in and pay for our 
defense, well and good. The British tax- 
payer is not going to pay. 

In the last Senate hearings on our foreign- 
aid program it was revealed that we Ameri- 
cans have actually kicked in to ungrateful 
foreigners the astronomical figure of $114,- 
042,942.280.07. Along with the billions we 
doubt if we'll get any of the 7 cents back. 

Today, Dulles had more rosy hopes of get- 
ting back some of this cash as he pressed 
for passage of Eisenhower's plea for more 
billions to give away—and give promptly. 


SENATOR RECITES THE HUGE FIGURES 


But, as South Carolina's Senator OLIN 
Jounston had said earlier—and the facts 
haven't changed: 

“Our Allies in World War I are indebted 
to us, and in many instances are in default, 
in the sum of $17,297,981,019.07. 

“Our lend-lease aid cost us the sum of 
$42,020,779,261. 

“Foreign alds in grants and loans to June 
30, 1955, aggregate $51,339,142,000. 

“We have advanced to the International 
Monetary Fund the sum of $2,750 million. 

“We have advanced to the International 
Bank the sum of $635 million. 

“These items aggregate the astounding 
total of over $114 billion. They alarm me, 
They should alarm every thinking American. 
They should be of great concern to the bank- 
er, the businessman—large and small—the 
worker, the housewife, and to every average 
American. These totals press everyone of 
us for we carry on our shoulders the back- 
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breaking load of taxes which have made such 
gifts possible.” 

Secretary Dulles in private life Is a great 
corporation lawyer, Perhaps it’s true that 
& lawyer is his own worst witness. When 
Dulles was asked why he believed that if 
Great Britain strengthened its position by 
cutting the budget for defense why wouldn't 
we Americans become stronger by cutting 
taxes for the same purpose, the answer drifted 
off into the wild blue yonder. 

Astounded, Senator RUSSELL pressed: “Do 
you really think the English are going to 
contribute more to the strength of the free 
world with these reductions than without 
them?” 

Dulles said he wasn't going to exclude the 
probability that the British might even be 
stronger with a navy reduced to zero, mod- 
ern planes eliminated, army ground strength 
cut in half and no draft. The natural ques- 
tion, of course, is why can't the same rule 
apply to the United States? The State De- 
partment passed that one over to the Penta- 
gon. It was all very silly and hypocritical. 
It doesn't make sense. Just the same, we're 
happy it happened when Joe Doakes, Ameri- 
can citizen, was figuring out his income-tax 
return, 


How To Solve the Segregation Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an editorial by Harry 
Golden, Sr., editor of the Carolina Isra- 
elite. It is entitled “How To Solve the 
Segregation Problem—The Golden Out- 
of-Order Plan.” 

The article follows: 

From the Carolina Israelite, Charlotte, N. C., 
of January-February 1957] 
How To SOLVE THE SEGREGATION PROBLEM— 
THE GOLDEN OvutT-OF-ORDER PLAN 


While I still have faith in the golden verti- 
cal Negro plan, which I announced last sum- 
mer, I have found it difficult to get a school 
board to try it (take the seats out of the 
classrooms, and let the kids stand, since no 
one pays the slightest attention to a vertical 
Negro). 

Now, however, I am on much firmer 
ground. This time I submitted my plan to 
a successful test and I am ready to formally 
announce—the golden out-of-order plan. 

I tried my plan in a city of North Carolina 
where the Negroes represent 39 percent of 
the population. 

I prevailed upon the manager of a depart- 
ment store to shut the water off in his 
“white” water fountain and put up a sign, 
“out of order.” For the first day or two the 
whites were hesitant, but little by little 
they began to drink out of the water foun- 
tain belonging to the coloreds; and by 
the end of the third week everybody was 
drinking the “segregated” water, with not 
a single, solitary complaint to date. 

I believe the test is of such sociological 
significance that the Governor should ap- 
point a special committee of two members 
of the house and two senators to investi- 
gate the golden out-of-order plan. We 
kept daily reports on the use of the unseg- 
regated water fountain which should be of 
great value to this committee, This may be 
the answer to the necessary uplifting of the 
“white” morale. It is possible that the 
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“whites” may accept desegregation if they 
Were assured that the segregated facilities 
still exist, albeit, out of order. 

As I see it now the key to my plan is to 
keep the out-of-order sign up for at least 
2 years. We must do this thing gradually. 


Mother Anna Dengel, M.D., Missionary 
Nun-Doctor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in our rela- 


tions with other peoples too little credit © 


is giyen to those true ambassadors of 
good will, the dedicated men and women 
who serve God in the missionary field. 

In the spirit of the Divine Healer, they 
follow the example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ “in healing the body while teach- 
ing the mind and fortifying the soul.” 

Developing good will among men. 

The patience, the courage, and the 
pure hearts of young women who forsake 
all the comforts of our civiligation to 
labor among the poor, the ignorant, and 
the diseased of nations that are striv- 
ing to catch up with the 20th century, 
command universal admiration and 
gratitude. 

The world sometimes pauses in its busy 
pursuit of money, beauty, and power 
Pauses to see, and appreciate, and give 
honor to these remarkable, but self- 
effacing missionaries. 

One of these notable occasions was the 
annual Laetare dinner of the Guild of 
St. Luke, held at the Sheraton Plaza in 
Boston on Sunday, March 31, 1957. 


It was there that Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing paid eloquent tribute to 
Mother Anna Dengel, M. D., founder of 
the medical missionaries. Mother Den- 
gel, recipient of the Laetare award this 
year as an outstanding physician-sur- 
Seon, is the first woman, the first nun, 
pa 3 first missionary to receive this 

ward. 


With your approval, under unanimous 
consent, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Archbishop Cushing’s glowing 
account of the life and achievements of 
Mother Dengel, reprinted from the April 
6, 1957, issue of the Pilot, published in 
Boston, Mass.: 

From Inpra's SUNNY CLIME—MISSIONARY 

NuN-Docrog Awarkpen Sr. LUKE'S GUILD 

Larrane MEDAL 


Archbishop Cushing paid tribute to “a 
Breat missionary, great foundress, skillful 
Physician, and far-sighted leader of the 
Medical missionary movement“ when he ad- 
dressed members of the Guild of St. Luke of 

mat the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, on Sun- 
day, March 31. -Occasion was the annual 
Laetare dinner of the physicians’s guild. ~ 

Recipient of the archbishop’s high praise 
was Mother Anna Dengel, who was present 
to receive the fourth annual award of the 
guild, archdiocesan chapter of the National 
Federation of Catholic Physicians’ Guilds. 
Mother Dengel, a native Austrian who for 
any years served as a missionary doctor in 

ndia, was the founder in 1925 of the Medical 
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Mission Sisters. Her organization, which 
today conducts houses of training for postu- 
lants in America (Philadelphia), Holland, 
and England, also operates mission stations 
in India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Africa, and 
South America. 

The guild each year chooses an outstand- 
ing physician or surgeon upon whom to be- 
stow the Laetare Sunday award. Mother 
Dengel is the first woman, the first nun, 
and the first missioner to receive the award. 
Previous recipients were Dr. Edward Me- 
Cormack, former president of the American 
Medical Association; Adm. Bartholomew W. 
Hogan, Surgeon General, United States Navy; 
and Dr. Francis M. Foster, dean of the 

wn University Medical School. 

Following are excerpts of the archbishop's 
address: 

“The technique of medical missions did 
not originate with Mother Dengel nor with 
the Catholic. Church,” the archbishop sald, 
“except insofar as it imitated its Founder, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ in healing the body 
while teaching the mind and fortifying the 
soul. For nearly a century this technique 
was in use by Protestant sects, and in the 
Moslem world. Protestant missionaries, man 
and wife—both often medical doctors, had 
established and were directing some of the 
best hospitals in India and elsewhere in 
Asia. Moreover, then as now, an impressive 
number of dedicated young physicians, in- 
terested in Protestant missions, helped in 
those hospitals, knowing that while they 
were giving generously with the right hand, 
their left hand held a residency of vastly 
wider experience than most of them could 
gain at home. K 

NUN-DOCTORS 

“The Catholic Church had no such treasury 
for its missions. Its lay doctors were not 
aware of this field for service; it had no 
heavy endowments earmarked for missionary 
activity; its missionary personnel were not 
in a position to staff hospitals, even when 
it had the money to build them. Such costly 
work with us must be in the hands of reli- 
gious orders, with their continuity, their 
corporate responsibility, their relatively low 
cost. To make missions effective, the time 
had come when nuns must study and prac- 
tice medicine. 

“When Dr. Anna Dengel first faced this 
need, a seemingly insurmountable obstacle 
existed in the canon which forbade to nuns 
the performance of any but the most lowly 
and lay of medical service. Until this pro- 
hibition was removed, no religious institute 
of women doctors consecrated by solemn, 
public vows could become in the strict sense 
a religious order. Yet Dr. Dengel, successful 
young doctor, just turning 30 years of age, a 
lay woman of extraordinary vision and tal- 
ents, listening to the call of Christ and the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, set out to as- 
semble a medical unit of nuns, confident 
that the day was at hand when her little 
band would take its place among the illus- 
trious orders of holy mother church. 


HINDI TONGUES 


“I like to think of Dr. Dengel as this con- 
fident young woman, stepping off the ship in 
New York on the last lap of her trip from 
the Orient. She knew nothing of America 
or of Americans, except their reputation for 
generosity of service as well as of money. 
Between her and the excellent English she 
had learned during 5 years of study in Ire- 
land stood 3 years of living in the Hindi 
tongues. But her assets were many—the 
faith and high resolve of her Austrian fore- 
bears, a good education in Austria and 
France, a medical degree from the Univer- 
sity of Cork, a brief medical practice in Eng- 
land, and 3 years of astounding medical 
experience in Pakistan. 

“Indeed, the prowess of that young physi- 
sian, thrown into the primitive conditions 
of the Himalayan area, is still a topic of con- 
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versation among veteran missionaries in 
India. In a normal day she dealt with from 
50 to 150 patients afflicted with what some- 
one summarized as ‘every disease in the 
medical books’ She was obstetrician, in- 
ternalist, surgeon, specialist in tropical dis- 
eases, and specialist, indeed, in all those 
categories which the layman can no longer 
spell nor pronounce. 

“Nor was this all of her extraordinary ex- 
perience. Each of her patients came accom- 
panied by father, mother, sister, brother, 
husband, and in-laws, who interrogated, ad- 
vised, and not infrequently threatened Dr. 
Dengel in languages she was only beginning 
to understand and to speak. Against all 
these odds Dr. Dengel worked, while it be- 
came clearer and clearer to her that if the 
church was to exercise the charity of Christ 
among the Moslems and other peoples of 
India she must do so through the instru- 
mentality of religious orders of women 
trained for medical service on its every level. 

“Hence it arose that Dr. Dengel should be 
coming down the gangplank in New York in 
the spring of 1925 with the following list of 
agenda clutched in her hand: (1) Visit the 
hierarchy to obtain permission to present 
the graduating classes in Catholic schools 
the vocation of medical missionary; (2) es- 
tablish necessary religious order; (3) set up 
a house of studies in the Catholic University 
and a motherhouse where convenient and 
welcome; (4) arrange for the religious for- 
mation of the new order and for the educa- 
tion of its members as doctors, nurses, phar- 
macists, therapists, technicians, etc.; (5) 
build hospitals, first in Rawalpindi and then 
elsewhere in India and other missionary ter- 
ritory; (6) staff and direct these hospitals; 
(7) collect funds for all this construction, 
for the support of the order, for long expen- 
sive educations, for transportation to India, 
etc.; (8) interest some prelate in further 
appeal to Rome to change the canon law 
affecting medical missions. There were other 
items, but those were written in invisible 
ink and would appear as surprises to Mother 
Dengel as the years wore on. 

“Thus did Dr. Dengel lay aside for awhile 
her stethoscope and her scalpel to become a 
director of medical education, a builder of 
hospitals, a programer of hospitalization, a 
foundress of medical sisterhood, a woman, 
in short, to write a new chapter of mission 
history on the ancient palimpsest of In- 
dia. ee 

“I shall devote the few moments which 
remain to me to the saga of the accomplish- 
ments of Mother Dengel and the Medical 
Missionary Sisters during the 30 years which 
have elapsed since their foundation. Within 
3 years from her arrival in this country, Dr. 
Dengel had a house of studies at the Cath- 
olic University in Washington, a mother- 
house in Philadelphia, a flourishing noviti- 
ate, young nuns studying in various colleges, 
and her pioneer group transported to 
Rawalpindi. On February 2, 1928, 3 medical 
missionaries—1 an M. D., the other 2, regis- 
tered nurses—took over the Rawalpindi Hos- 
pital of 16 beds, and with the help of 5 stu- 
dent nurses administered to nearly 17,000 
patients that year—200 of them hospitalized 
for operations or extended medical care. 

“In 1955, in the Rawalpindi Hospital, now 
grown to 300 beds, a full complement of 
doctors, nurses, pharmacists, technicians, 
therapists, and aids handled 60,000 patients, 
nearly 5,000 of whom were admissions. Six 
hundred babies were born there, and the 
medical missionary surgeons performed 2,212 
operations. In case any surgeon present 
here thinks lightly of those sister surgeons, 
Mother Dengel has the statistics of their 
success and the names of Brahmins who have 
forsaken their own Oxford-educated, Lon- 
don-trained surgeons in favor of these clever, 
well-equipped nuns.” 
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Bad for the Kids, but Good for the 
Old Folks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court declaring 
unconstitutional the Michigan law de- 
signed to lessen the publication and dis- 
semination of obscene, immoral, lewd, or 
lascivious language, prints, pictures, 
figures, or descriptions: 


Supreme COURT OF THE UNITED States, No. 
16, OCTOBER TERM, 1956—ALFRED E. BUTLER, 
APPELLANT, v. STATE OF MICHIGAN—ON AP- 
PEAL FROM THE RECORDER'S COURT OF THE 
Crry oF DETROIT, MICH., FEBRUARY 25, 1957 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter delivered the 
opinion of the Court, 

This appeal from a Judgment of conviction 
entered by the Recorder's Court of the city 
of Detroit, Mich., challenges the constitu- 
tionality of the following provision, section 
343, of the Michigan Penal Code: 

“Any person who shall import, print, pub- 
lish, sell, possess with the intent to sell, 
design, prepare, loan, give away, distribute 
or offer for sale, any book, magazine, news- 
paper, writing, pamphlet, ballad, printed 
paper, print, picture, drawing, photograph, 
publication or other thing, including any 
recordings, containing obscene, immoral, 
lewd or lascivious language, or obscene, im- 
moral, lewd or lascivious prints, pictures, 
figures or descriptions, tending to incite 
minors to violent or depraved or immoral 
acts, manifestly tending to the corruption 
of the morals of youth, or shall introduce 
into any family, school or place of education 
or shall buy, procure, receive, or have in his 
possession, any such book, pamphlet, maga- 
zine, newspaper, writing, ballad, printed 
paper, print, picture, drawing, photograph, 
publication, or other thing, either for the 
‘purpose of sale, exhibition, loan or circula- 
tion, or with intent to introduce the same 
into any family, school, or place of educa- 
tion, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

Appellant was charged with its violation 
for selling to a police officer what the trial 
judge characterized as “a book containing 
obscene, immoral, lewd, lascivious language, 
or descriptions, tending to incite minors to 
violent or depraved or immoral acts, mani- 

_festly tending to the corruption of the morals 
of youth.” Appellant moved to dismiss the 
proceeding on the claim that application of 
section 343 unduly restricted freedom of 
speech as protected by the due process clause 
of the 14th amendment in that the statute 
(1) prohibited distribution of a book to the 
general public on the basis of the undesirable 
influence it may have upon youth; (2) 
damned a book and proscribed its sale merely 
because of some isolated passages that ap- 
peared objectionable when divorced from the 
book as a whole; and (3) failed to provide a 
sufficiently definite standard of guilt. After 
hearing the evidence, the trial Judge denied 
the motion, and, in an oral opinion, held that 
“s + * the defendant is guilty because he 
sold a book in the city of Detroit containing 
this language [the passages deemed offen- 
sive], and also because the court feels that 
even viewing the book as a whole, it [the ob- 
jJectionable language] was not necessary to 
the proper development of the theme of the 
book not of the conflict expressed therein.“ 
Appellant was fined $100. 

Pressing his Federal claims, appellant ap- 
plied for leave to appeal to the Supreme 
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Court of Michigan. Although the State con- 
sented to the granting of the application 
“because the issues involved in this case are 
of great public interest, and because it ap- 
pears that further clarification of the lan- 
guage of * * * [the statute] is necessary,” 
leave to appeal was denied. In view of this 
denial, the appeal is here from the recorder's 
court of Detroit. We noted probable juris- 
diction. 4350 U. S. 963.) 

Appellant's argument here took a wide 
sweep. We need not follow him. Thus, it is 
unnecessary to dissect the remarks of the 
trial judge in order to determine whether he 
construed section 343 to ban the distribution 
of books merely because certain of their pas- 
sages, when viewed in isolation, were deemed 
objectionable. Likewise, we are free to put 
aside the claim that the Michigan law falls 
within the doctrine whereby a New York 
obscenity statute was found invalid in 
Winters v. New York (333 U. S. 507). 

It is clear on the record that appellant was 
convicted because Michigan, by section 343, 
made it an offense for him to make available 
for the general reading public (and he in 
fact sold to a police officer) a book that the 
trial judge found to have a potentially del- 
eterious influence upom youth. The State 
insists that, by thus quarantining the gen- 
eral reading public against books not too 
rugged for grown men and women in order 
to shield juvenile innocence, it is exercising 
its power to promote the general welfare. 
Surely, this is to burn the house to roast the 
pig. Indeed, the solicitor general of Mich- 
igan has, with characteristic candor, advised 
the Court that Michigan has a statute spe- 
cifically designed to protect its children 
against obscene matter “tending to the cor- 
ruption of the morals of youth.”* But the 
appellant was not convicted for violating this 
statute. 

We have before us legislation not reason- 
ably restricted to the evil with which it is 
said to deal. The incidence of this enact- 
ment is to reduce the adult population of 
Michigan to reading only what is fit for 
children. It thereby arbitrarily curtails one 
of those liberties of the individual, now en- 
shrined in the due-process clause of the 14th 
amendment, that history has attested as the 
indispensable conditions for the mainte- 
nance and progress of a free society. We 
are constrained to reverse this conviction. 

Reversed. 

Mr. Justice Black concurs in the result. 


Section 142 of Michigan's Penal Code pro- 
vides: 

“Any person who shall sell, give away, or in 
any way furnish to any minor child any 
book, pamphlet, or other printed paper or 
other things, containing obscene language, or 
obscene prints, pictures, figures, or descrip- 
tions tending to the corruption of the morals 
of youth, or any newspapers, pamphlets, or 
other printed paper devoted to the publica- 
tion of criminal news, police reports, or crim- 
inal deeds, and any person who shall in any 
manner hire, use, or employ such child to 
sell, give away, or in any manner distribute 
such books, pamphlets, or printed papers, 
and any person having the care, custody, or 
control of any such child, who shall permit 
him or her to engage in any such employ- 
ment, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

Section 143 provides: 

“Any person who shall exhibit upon any 
public street or highway, or in any other 
place within the view of children passing on 
any public street or highway, any book, 
pamphlet, or other printed paper or thing 
containing obscene language or obscene 
prints, figures, or descriptions, tending to 
the corruption of the morals of youth, or any 
newspapers, pamphiets, or other printed 
paper or thing devoted to the publication 
of criminal news, police reports, or ¢riminal 
deeds, shall, on conviction thereof, be guilty 
of a misdemeanor.” 
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Operating Merchant Ships—Immediate 
Availability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the immediate availability of mer- 
chant ships which are operating in con- 
trast with the availability of ships which 
are in laid-up condition has a value to 
our Defense Department which has often 
been pointed out. 


The ships of our subsidized merchant 
marine subject as they are to provisions 
of contracts with the Government which 
require them to operate on regular routes 
on regular schedules contribute an addi- 
tional advantage. The specified trade 
routes take them to all parts of the world 
and at any one moment 1 or more of the 
nearly 300 ships of the subsidized fleet 
is likely to be found fairly close to any 
given port in which substantial opera- 
tions are carried on. 


The availability is immediate and, as 
one high-ranking Navy officer told the 
Merchant Marine Committee some 
months ago, can put a ship under Navy 
control in 90 minutes that it might take 
90 days to get out of a laid-up fleet, sup- 
plied and manned and ready for sea. To 
illustrate the point, I quote a paragraph 
from an article which I will set forth in 
full following these remarks: 

While at sea the ship's master, Capt. E. 
B. Ellis, received a wireless from Adm. W. F. 
Boone, Commander in Chief, United States 
Naval Forces Eastern Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, taking over the ship and assigning it 
to task force 61 as a passenger carrier for 
evacuating Americans from Egypt. 


The ship involved was the steamship 
Exochorda which operates on Trade 
Route No. 10, which requires the Ameri- 
can Export Lines to operate a number of 
ships on regular schedules from the 
North Atlantic Coast of the United States 
to the ports that stretch the length of 
the Mediterranean. 


I include as a part of these remarks an 
article taken from the March 1957 issue 
of Maritime Affairs, published by the 
Committee of American Steamship Lines, 
which reads as follows: 

EXOCHORDA TAKES 295 CITIZENS To SAFETY OF 
NAPLES 

Nearly 300 American men, women and 
children evacuated from war-torn Egypt in 
October, owe their safety—perhaps their 
lives—to the fact that a ship of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine was readily at hand 
and avaliable to carry them out of the war 
zone. 

The ship was the American Export Lines’ 
Steamship Exochorda, which on October 31, 
operating under orders of the Commander 
in Chief, United States Naval Forces Eastern 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, evacuated 295 
Americans from Alexandria, Egypt. 

With berths available for 124 persons, the 
Exochorda carried 352 persons—57 were regu- 
lar passengers—from Alexandria to the 
safety of Naples. On the 24-day voyage 
women and children slept in public lounges, 
men on decks or wherever they could find 
space, 
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On October 29, when the Middle East was 
afiame with war, the Exochorda was proceed- 
ing to Alexandria, one of its regular ports of 
call on American Export Lines" service over 
trade route 10. 

While at sea the ship's master, Capt. E. B. 
Ellis, received a wireless from Admiral W. F. 
Boone, commander in chief, United States 
Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, taking over the ship and assigning it 
to Task Force 61 as a passenger carrier for 
evacuating Americans from Ezypt. 

With Alexandria on a complete war footing 
and amid mounting hostilities and tension, 
the Ezochorda stood at dockside for a full day 
while American refugees from war streamed 
aboard. 

On October 31 the ship steamed out of the 
harbor for Naples, omitting its regular call 
at Piraeus, Greece. : 

Upon arrival in Naples, Clare Boothe Luce, 
former United States Ambassador to Italy, 
boarded the ship to welcome the evacuees and 
extend congratulations to the ship’s crew for 
a job well done. 

Two other American Export Lines ships, the 
steamship Exchequer and the steamship 
Ezermont, both in the area, were subject to 
Navy control, but were not called upon for 
evacuation duty. 

This is one further example of the impor- 
tance of having American-fiag ships and 
shipping lines available not only in times of 
peace but in national emergencies as well. 

American Export Lines is 1 of 14 American 
steamship companies which operate nearly 
300 modern United States passenger and 
cargo ships under subsidy contracts with the 
Government as provided under terms of the 
ee Marine Act passed by Congress 

1936. 


Polio Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, this week 
Marks the passage of 2 years since the 
effectiveness of the Salk vaccine in pre- 
Venting polio was announced. During 
those 2 years great strides have been 
Made toward the achievement of final 
Victory against that dread disease. 
Through the Poliomyelitis Vaccination 

ce Act, Congress made available 
more than $50 million to assist the States 
in providing the protection of the Salk 
vaccine to children and expectant 
Mothers. The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis and other public and 
Private organizations have done magnifi- 
cent work in promoting widespread use 
of the vaccine. 

But a tremendous job remains to be 
done before polio is conquered. Testi- 
mony last month by the Surgeon General 

ore a Government Operations Sub- 
Committee headed by Representative L. 
H. Fountarn showed that only about half 
of our people under age 40 had received 
even 1 shot of vaccine, and that only 
about 10 percent had received the full 
3-shot series. 

The subcommittee hearing also dis- 
closed that a number of States had not 
yet used all the Federal funds made 
available for polio vaccine. My own 
State of Iowa on March 15 stood 47th on 
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a list of 48 States having used only 24 
percent of the $875,000 available to the 
State. 

It is unforunate that Iowa has not al- 
ready used more of the available funds 
to provide vaccine for its children. 
However, I am glad to learn that Gover- 
nor Loveless, who was inaugurated only 
a few weeks ago, has taken a personal 
interest in the situation and is taking 
steps to encourage more widespread use 
of vaccine in Iowa. More than $600,000 
in Federal funds will be available for 
purchase of vaccine for Iowa only until 
June 30. However, the appropriate offi- 
cials of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare have assured me that 
they expect to have no difficulty in fur- 
nishing the full quantity of vaccine by 
June 30 if the State is able to use it. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks an article from the Sioux City 
Journal of March 9 and a letter written 
by State Representative John M. Naugh- 
ton, of Woodbury County, to Governor 
Loveless on March 16: 

STATE or Iowa, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
5TTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
March 16, 1957. 
The Honorable HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, 
Governor of Iowa, State Capitol, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Governor LovELESS: I should like to 
commend you for the interest you have shown 
in the Iowa polio-vaccination program. I 
am sure that the prompt attention you have 
given to this matter wfll do much to improve 
a situation that badly needs improvement. 

As you know, I have also been interested in 
the polio-vaccine situation and have been 
studying the matter. I am particularly con- 
cerned by reports that more than $700,000 in 
Federal funds available to Iowa for Salk vac- 
cine has been left unused, while only 1 out 
of every 3 Iowa high-school students has been 
vaccinated. These funds will no longer be 
available after June 30, 1957. I am also con- 
cerned because, prior to your intervention, 
there appears to be little evidence of any 
effective steps by the State health depart- 
ment to promote and encourage mass yacci- 
n&tion programs, either by the schools or by 
other public or private local agencies. 

Furthermore, in my opinion, past handling 
of federally financed vaccine in Iowa has been 
contrary to the spirit of the Federal law. The 
Poliomyelitis Vaccination Assistance Act spe- 
cifically provides that no discrimination 
based on financial ability of individuals will 
be imposed. Despite this clear provision, 
State authorities have in the past permitted 
to exist and fostered the impression that 
Federal vaccine was available only to medi- 
cal hardship cases. It is my belief that this 
situation and the fact that Iowa authorities 
in the fall of 1956 reduced the amount of 
vaccine requested for public agencies from 
100 percent to 10 percent of the Iowa alloca- 
tion, are primary reasons why Federal funds 
are still unused and far too many Iowa chil- 
dren are still unvaccinated. 

While I believe there is just cause for criti- 
cism of past actions, my purpose is not to 
criticize or to attempt to fix blame. My 
intention is rather to try to make a construc- 
tive contribution to the establishment of a 
more effective vaccination program. I should 
like, therefore, to propose for your considera- 
tion the following suggestions: 

1. Immediate steps should be taken to ob- 
tain and utilize all vaccine available through 
Federal. funds before the 1957 polio season. 
It should be made clear that the Federal vac- 
cine is available to all persons under age 20 
and to expectant mothers without charge for 
the vaccine. If possible, arrangements should 
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be made for free vaccination of schoolchil- 
dren at their schools. 

2. Appropriate action should be taken to 
promote and encourage mass vaccination pro- 
grams by local public and private health 
agencies, business firms, etc. This type of 
program has been used very successfully in 
many areas of the country. Since the price 
paid by public health agencies for Salk vac- 
cine is about 65 cents per shot, many of these 
programs have been conducted at a cost to 
the recipient of a dollar per shot or less. 
It is my understanding that the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis will make 
available $10 million throughout the country 
during 1957 to assist in such local vaccina- 
tion programs. In the event there is a tem- 
porary shortage of vaccine it would be ad- 
visable, of course, to see that vaccine is made 
available first to those in the under 20-age 
group. However, plans for vaccination of 
adults could be set up on a standby basis to 
go into effect without delay as soon as vaccine 
is available. 

As a pilot program, the State of Iowa might 
well establish a vaccination program for its 
own employees. If you desire information 
about some of the polio-vaccination programs 
that have already been put into effect 
throughout the country, I should be glad to 
obtain it for you. 

In closing, I should like to add a personal 
note. As a father whose son had polio, but 
was spared its paralysis, I am well aware of 
the suffering that can be caused by this dread 
disease. We now have an effective means of 
preventing polio, developed by Dr. Salk and 
other dedicated scientists, and made possible 
through the voluntary contributions of the 
American people to the polio foundation. It 
would be a great tragedy for even one Iowa 
youngster to be needlessly crippled through 
failure to receive the protection that is avail- 
able. I hope we will do everything possibie 
to prevent such a tragedy. 

Sincerely. 
JoHN M. NAUGHTON, 
State Representative. 


From the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal of 
March 9, 1957] 
Lovetess SEES POLIO Am Unusep—Asks WHY 
$133,967 ONLY or $875,695 SPENT IN STATE 


Drs Mornes.—Gov. Herschel Loveless said 
Friday he wants to know why Iowa has used 
only $133,967 of the $875,695 in Federal 
money allocated to Iowa for purchase of Salk 
polio vaccine. 

He said he is planning to get the details 
from the State health department, along 
with information on “how good a coverage 
we now have in Iowa.” 

The Governor said his inquiry was prompt- 
ed by two things. 

He has received a report from the Public 
Health Service which shows only three States 
have used less of the Federal money to pur- 
chase the vaccine than Iowa has. 

He also has heard conflicting rumors about 
the status of the vaccine in Iowa, 

When the Salk vaccine first was made 
available to the public and was in short 
supply, Congress appropriated funds to be 
prorated to States for use in purchasing the 
vaccine, 

FREE SHOTS FOR POOR 


Under the program, which still is In effect, 
Iowa has been eligible to spend up to $875,- 
695 for the vaccine. All of the $133,967 worth 
it has purchased to date have been dis- 
tributed free through clinics for medical in- 
digents and hardship cases. 

Loveless said the Public Health Service re- 
port indicated that only Delaware, Nevada, 
and Vermont have spent less Federal money 
than Iowa for the vaccine. 

He noted that expenditures in neighbor- 
ing States range from $1,687,000 in Illinois 
to $177,229 in Nebraska. 
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WANT $1 INOCULATIONS 


The Polk County Labor Council last week 
recommended a program of mass inoculation 
for both children and adults with Salk vac- 
cine for a charge of not to exceed $1 a shot. 

The labor group contended that exorbitant 
costs have prevented the securing of the 
shots by some persons. 

The Iowa State Medical Society has recom- 
mended that county medical societies 
throughout the State consider the establish- 
ment of special fees for polio shots between 
March 15 and April 15, with all persons un- 
der 40 urged to get the vaccine, 8 

The medical society said that some fee 
should be charged in the mass inoculation 
programs because of medical and legal im- 
plications, 

FEW FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

The State health department reported last 
month that more than 80 percent of Iowa’s 
elementary school youngsters have received 
1 or more shots of the vaccine, but that 
only about 1 out of 3 high school pupils 
have received any. 

Dr. Edmund Zimmerer, State health com- 
missioner, said that every county medical so- 
clety polio committee has received all the 
vaccine it has asked for. 


A Veteran’s Carefully Considered Protest 
on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


7 Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all familiar with the 
consequences of the tight money squeeze 
on housing and particularly on housing 
for veterans under the terms of the GI 
bill. 

With just over a year remaining before 
the GI bill home loan provisions expire 
for veterans of World War II, I think it 
is important and urgent—and only 
fair—that we assure those veterans who 
have not taken advantage of their rights 
in this respect to buy a home under fair 
and reasonable terms, 

Higher interest rates are self-defeat- 
ing—the answer is to make GI loans 
effective by ending the squeeze on inter- 
est rates, not by continually raising 
them. 

One veteran who has written me from 
Jeannette, Pa., suggests the direct loan 
approach, as we have now for veterans 
in rural areas. His letter is thoughtful 
and well-considered, and I submit it for 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress as follows: 

Hon. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KELLEY: I have noted 
with extreme interest the recent FHA move 
which increased the interest rate on home 
building loans of that agency. Such move 
is, in my opinion, highly inflationary and 
has already resulted in greater expense to 
construction by both Government and pri- 
vate groups, 

As specific example of cost increase to Gov- 
ernment, please note that Jeannette’s new 
high school will be affected by a substantial 
cost increase for the full 40 years of rental. 
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Having been made eligible for GI studies 
through military service during World War 
II by congressional action, I appreciated the 
tremendous financial relief in finishing a col- 
lege education. Though eligible for some 3 
years and 8 months, I used but 2 years of 
these available benefits. I chose not to use 
the additional benefits in equivalents, such 
as applying same to book purchase, etc. 
though that was also provided in the GI bill, 

To me, the GI bill was a token of apprecia- 
tion from the American people to that por- 
tion of the same American people who were 
directly exposed to the inconvenience and 
peril of war. I, as other veterans, felt the 
GI bill to be a most appropriate encourage- 
ment to veteran endeavors in improving this 
Na tion. 

The record of veterans in college and busi- 
ness or industry as a direct consequence of 
the GI bill, has, I think you will agree, over- 
whelmingly convinced that this Nation did 
benefit through the GI bill. 

Now, 12 years after World War II, the 
gougers are back at work. With home con- 
struction markedly dropped from the 1955 
level, and a housing shortage still existing, 
the GI bill has practically become unavail- 
able for home purchase. I can borrow 
money—at 6 percent. For a $100/month 
payment over 20 years, I can now borrow 
$14,000, even though the GI bill should make 
possible a $15,800 loan at the same payment, 
I must pay $1.71 for every dollar borrowed at 
6 percent over 20 years, where the GI bill 
would cost $1.52 for every dollar at 4½ per- 
cent over 20 years. 

With building programs down, and with 
many veterans in my position requiring 
larger building quarters, it seems reasonable 
that our Government exercise every means to 
retain the effectiveness of the GI bill. With 
just over a year remaining before GI bill 
building provisions are terminated, I request 
that you consider affecting prompt and ade- 
quate action through Congress which will 
make GI building loans at 4½ percent avail- 
able until such time as the bill expires. 

May I further suggest that it could not be 
construed as inconsistent with the “intent 
and purpose" of such bill if Congress found 
it necessary to establish the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as a financing agency, supported 
by such funds as are necessary, to preserve 
the purpose of the GI bill. 

Please consider this letter a formal protest 
directed against action taken by my Govern- 
ment relative to its operation of the Housing 
Administration, a Government agency, and 
the effects of that action on provisions of the 
GI bill, in which I am yitally interested. 


Hawaii on a Swivel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, while I 
am aware of the fact that many Mem- 
bers of the Congress read the editorials 
of the Washington newspapers, I want 
to draw the attention of the Members 
of Congress to a perceptive editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of April 3, 1957, which particularly de- 
serves their attention: 

HAWAN on A SWIVEL 

Is the Department of Justice doing a shim- 
my over the question of Hawailan statehood? 
A letter from Deputy Attorney General Rogers 
to Senator Jackson makes it appear as if 
the Department is considerably less than 
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enthusiastic about statehood for Hawaii de- 
spite the President’s flat endorsement. Mr. 
Rogers’ letter is noncommittal on the sub- 
stantive question, but his treatment of the 
issue of communism in the islands is such 
as to invite doubts. 

Unquestionably there is a Communist 
problem in the International Longshore- 
men's Union dominated by Harry Bridges and 
Jack Hall. This is not a new problem, but 
it was given new currency by the investiga- 
tion of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee last fall. There would be more rea- 
son to respect the subcommittee’s investi- 
gation if the communism charge had not 
been employed ad nauseam to hold up state- 
hood heretofore. Some southern members 
of the subcommittee, it may be suspected, 
find this a convenient screen for their real 
opposition to statehood on racial grounds. 

The Hawaii Statehood Commission points 
out emphatically that the so-called Commu- 
nist stranglehold on the ILWU. was totally 
ineffective during the Korean war; that Com- 
munist propaganda has been devold of prac- 
tical results; that candidates assoclated with 
the ILWU have been drubbed in local and 
Territorial elections; and that Communist 
Party strength in the islands has consist- 
ently declined. It adds: 

“To charge that Hawaii's 500,000 Americans 
are under the Red thumb of a handful of Red 
leaders who can use the 24,000 members of 
the ILWU as the leverage for whatever 
nefarious purposes suit the Soviet is an in- 
sult to 500,000 Americans.” 

It is time for the administration to state 
its position, unequivocally and with one 
voice, Under Secretary of the Interior Chil- 
son attempted to do this yesterday in a 
strong statement on behalf of Secretary 
Seaton recommending statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska. Mr, Seaton, in an elo- 
quent letter to this newspaper 10 days ago, 
said that “simple justice demands that each 
be admitted to the Union" irrespective of any 
political considerations. This is an admir- 
able criterion to present to Congress, but 
there would be more room for encouragement 
if it were certain that all parts of the ad- 
ministration were pulling in the same di- 
rection. 


The Greater Lawrence Story Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, I brought you a preview of the 
Greater Lawrence story. With the 
promise of more details concerning the 
amazing economic recovery of a com- 
munity that was down for the count but 
rallied to win an impressive victory over 
the disaster that threatened it. 

This is a real story, built on facts. The 
story of a community's will to win and 
the successful methods it employed to 
replace the industries and the jobs that 
had vanished, 

The experience of Lawrence and its 
courageous people, has become a guide 
and an inspiration for other communities 
that may be faced with the problems of 
economic readjustment. 

The program for the Greater Lawrence 
story was arranged by a committee of 
local citizens under the leadership of 
Irving E. Rogers, publisher of the Eagle- 
Tribune, as general chairman; assisted 
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by Timothy J. Scanlon, president of the 
Greater Lawrence Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

The advertising club of Boston, on 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957, paid special 
tribute to Lawrence for its outstanding 
achievement. It was in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler, that the 
Greater Lawrence story was presented to 
a large and appreciative audience. In 
order that it may win national recogni- 
tion, I have asked permission to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the follow- 
ing coverage of that event from the Law- 
rence, Mass., Tribune, of Wednesday, 
April 3, 1957: 

Greater LAWRENCE HAILED 
(By George J. Cullen) 

From a rostrum provided by the Advertis- 
ing Club of Boston in the splendor of the 
rant ballroom of the Hotel Statler. The 
Greater Lawrence Story was unfolded Tues- 
day noon to an audience of nearly 1,000 
luncheon guests, several hundred of whom 
traveled from the honored area for the glow- 
ing tribute. 

The unprecedented honor to the city and 
its neighboring communities of Methuen, 
Andover, and North Andover was marked by 
the largest assembly of the year at the Stat- 
ler and brought a telegram of congratula- 
tions from President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
at the White House. 

Commendation came too from Gov. Foster 
Furcolo, vacationing in the South, Com- 
Merce Commissioner Richard Preston and 
executives of the Admen's organization who 
hailed the successful part advertising played 
in the city’s industrial rebirth. 

The epic account of the community's 

tion from the woolen and worsted cen- 
ter of the world to a region of widely diver- 
sified industry was told in a colorful setting, 
backdropped with a huge outdoor advertis- 
ing sign which emblazoned the day's theme: 
“The Greater Lawrence Story.” 

Seated at the head table on the stage were 
State and local leaders, many of whom played 
important roles in the stabilizatton of the 
Greater Lawrence economy. 

PEOPLE NEVER LOST FAITH 

“ Seated at hundreds of tables on the ball- 
Toom floor and in the balconies were the men 
and women of Greater Lawrence who never 
lost faith even in the face of adversity. 
Dining with them were the men and women 
of many other communities who came to 
learn at first hand “The Greater Lawrence 
Story.” 

This was presented in most able manner 
by Kurtz M. Hanson, president of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts and the 
Champion-International Co., of Lawrence, 
who outlined in detail how Lawrence and her 
neighboring towns joined hands in a spirited 
Cooperative enterprise. 


TRACED 7-YEAR SPAN 


The narrator of the city’s success story 
traced the 7-year span back to the period 
when textiles were depressed, mills were 
Closing and moving away from the region 
and 20,000 were jobless. He related how the 
Federal Government classified the area as 
the most distressed In the United States, 
even in the midst of the nationwide pros- 
Perity. l 

Without pressing seriously for governmen- 
tal assistance, the leaders of Greater Lawr- 
ence rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 
The Greater Lawrence Citizens Committee 
for Industrial Development was organized 
to assist and work with the existing Lawr- 
ence Chamber of Commerce which at that 
time expanded its services to the surround- 
ing towns. 

Mr. Hanson pointed out that Lawrence 
had plenty of first-class manufacturing space 
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and a highly skilled labor pool. The need 
was for jobs and firms to provide them. 


FUNDS PROVIDED 


The speaker told how funds were provided 
by the city to advertise the community as- 
sets, and praised those who refused to be 
lured away from the area for employment 
elsewhere. 

He related that the first break came when 
Western Electric took over the Monomac 
mills. This fact was featured in additional 
advertising and became an important means 
of attracting other large industries, 

Mr. Hanson told of the formation of the 
Greater Lawrence Industrial Associates and 
their acquisition of the former Arlington 
mills to which they attracted many new in- 
dustries. 

Encouraging events followed swiftly, the 
audience learned. Western Electric built its 
multi-million dollar plant in North Ando- 
yer, Avco moved into the Wood mill, Ray- 
theon took over the Shawsheen mill, Con- 
goleum-Nairn and Sylvania-Corning joined 
the newcomers. 

“We can also point with pride to our older, 
established industries which stayed with us 
and expanded," Mr. Hanson declared. 

In conclusion, he advised the Statler as- 
sembly to “keep your eyes focused on our 
community where every citizen is a salesman 
to make Greater Lawrence the greatest Law- 
rence ever.” 


WORDS OF WELCOME 


The Advertising Club’s pleasure at pre- 
senting the Greater Lawrence story was 
expressed by President Richard Berenson, 
who opened the program with words of wel- 
come “to a great Massachusetts city which 
pulled itself up by hard work and sales 
promotion.” 

He called upon.Very Rev. Vincent A. Mc- 
Quade, O. S. A., Ph. D., president of Merri- 
mack College, to give the invocation. 

The audience stood as Father McQuade 
gave the following invocation: 

“Let us pray. Almighty and Eternal God, 
grant us peace and contentment, in this joy- 
ful hour when we review our accomplish- 
ments and exult in our achievements, may 
we pause and give thanks to Thee from 
Whom all blessings and prosperity flow. 
May we always remain in Thy friendship, 
find courage in Thy graces and follow Thy 
counsels. Bless us, O Lord, and these Thy 
gifts which we are about to receive from 
Thy bounty. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

Following the luncheon, President Beren- 
son congratulated the hundreds of Greater 
Lawrencians who joined in the motorcade to 
Boston and presented Commerce Commis- 
sioner Preston as chairman of the day. The 
latter read the following message from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: 

MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT 


“IRVING E. ROGERS, 

“General Chairman, Greater Lawrence 
Day Committee, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

“Please give my congratulations to the en- 
terprising people of Greater Lawrence on the 
splendid progress they have made through 
well-earned cooperative effort in developing 
new industries and in increasing employ- 
ment. Their example is an inspiration to 
other communities which are striving to ad- 
vance area development. Greetings to those 
attending today's celebration and best wishes 
for the continuing success of your endeavors. 

“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
“President of the United States.” 
INSPIRING STORY 

The chairman said, “The Greater Lawrence 
Story,” with emphasis on the “Greater,” was 
the inspiring story of a New England mill 
city, typical of many other Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island communities. 
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“The Advertising Club selected the Greater 
Lawrence story as the most dramatic that 
could be told.“ Commissioner Preston ad- 
vised. “Five years ago it suffered desolation. 
In 1957 it is an inspiration to all other com- 
munities.” 

He went on to praise the men and women 
who assessed what was wrong and proceeded 
with an intelligent program to bring recovery 
from within. So dramatic has been the re- 
covery of Lawrence, the chairman said, that 
it has been told to the world on television, 
radio, magazines, and in countless news- 
papers. He recommended that the visitors 
view the dozens of exhibits of Lawrence prod- 
ucts displayed in the hotel foyer as further 
proof of what the city has accomplished. 

CHAMBER PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


Timothy J. Scanlon, president of the 
Greater Lawrence Chamber of Commerce and 
coordinator for the Advertising Club pro- 
gram, was next introduced. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Scanlon de- 
clared: “This is indeed a proud moment for 
the people of Greater Lawrence. It is a happy 
and thrilling experience for us to be here, 
to share this day with you, and to have the 
glorious opportunity of presenting to you 
the Greater Lawrence story.” 

The chamber head then presented those 
seated at the head table. The group con- 
sisted of ad club president Berenson, com- 
missioner Preston, Mr. Hanson, Fred H. Dod- 
kin, assistant to the general manager of the 
Bolta Products division of the General Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Chester W. Woekel, chair- 
man of the Methuen selectmen; Father Mc- 
Quade, Arthur E. Rasmussen, vice president 
of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc, Walter V. De- 
mers, organizer and first president of the 
Greater Lawrence Industrial Associates; 
Mayor John J. Buckley; Irving E. Rogers, 
publisher of the Eagle Tribune and general 
chairman of the Greater Lawrence Day com- 
mittee; Dr. Lloyd P. Smith, president of the 
research and advanced development division 
of Avco Manufacturing Corp., Roland R. Sis- 
kind, chairman of the Greater Lawrence 
Citizens Conimittee for Industrial Develop- 
ment; Capt. David R. Hull, vice president 
and general manager of equipment opera- 
ations of Raytheon Manufacturing Co.; Sid- 
ney P. White, chairman of the Andoyer se- 
lectmen; Harvey Mehlhouse, works manager, 
Merrimack Valley Works, Western Electric 
Co.; Attorney Ralph E. Finck, chairman of 
the North Andover selectmen; and Mr. 
Scanlon. 

OTHERS PRESENTED 


Also presented to the audience by Mr. 
Scanlon were the Greater Lawrence members 
of the general court; State Senator William 
X. Wall, Representatives Frank S. Giles, Wil- 
liam Longworth, Arthur Williams, John C. 
Bresnahan, William J, Casey, John J. Cronin, 
and Rene J. Bernardin; members of the Law- 
rence city council, Aldermen John W. Fallon, 
Louis S. Scanlon, Nicholas J. Callahan and 
Gerard A. Guilmette; and Greater Lawrence 
selectmen Stafford A. Lindsay and Dr. Wil- 
liam V. Emmons of Andover; Roger Ingalls 
and William S. Quinn of Methuen; and Wil- 
liam A. Finneran and Philip Sutcliffe of 
North Andover. 

Directing his remarks to members of the 
advertising club of Boston, Mr. Scanlon de- 
elared: 

“President Berenson, officers and members 
of the advertising club: Please accept our 
heartfelt thanks for the generous hospitality 
you have extended to us today. In the daily 
lives of every one of us, we feel the tremend- 
ous impact of advertising. It is one of the 
most powerful forces in keeping our economy 
dynamic and healthy. You men, therefore, 
play an important role in the development 
of an expanding economy—the very subject 
that we want to discuss with you today. We 
thank you for the opportunity you present 
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us. We trust our story will be of interest 
and value to you.” 

In presenting the featured speaker of the 
day, Mr. Scanlon said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, now comes the 
real treat we have been waiting for—the 
principal address by one of Massachusetts“ 
most vigorous and aggressive industrialists, 
better known to many of you in Boston as 
Mr. Industry. —the president of the Asso- 
clated Industries of Massachusetts, 

“We in Greater Lawrence know this man 
first of all as an individual of the highest 
character. He is a kind husband and father, 
a successful businessman and administrator, 
guiding skillfully one of the great industries 
of Lawrence, our own Champion-Inter- 
national Co. His talents are devoted to the 
highest welfare of the country, the Common- 
wealth, and of our city. By an appoint- 
ment at the hands of Governor Herter, he 
became a member of the committee which 
planned the Massachusetts Business Devel- 
opment Corp. He is a director and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of that cor- 
poration, which has aided the city of Law- 
rence by loans to business and industry 
approximating $1 million. As a member of 
the board of directors of the Greater Law- 
rence Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Greater Lawrence Citizens’ Committee for 
Industrial Development, he has been and 
is continuously aware of the city's problems 
and the remedies proposed and applied. 

“These are the accomplishments of the 
man we have asked to present the Greater 
Lawrence Story. It is my pleasure and my 
honor to present to this most distinguished 
audience our good friend, Kurtz M. Hanson.“ 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hanson's ad- 
dress, President Berenson characterized the 
Greater Lawrence story as an inspiration to 
other communities, and suggested it may 
have contributed in some way to the present 
refurbishing of Boston. 

PRESENTED ENGRAVED BOWL 


On behalf of the Ad Club, he then pre- 
sented Mr. Hanson with an engraved Paul 
Revere silver bowl. 

The awarding of gifts then took place. 
The many gifts donated by Lawrence mer- 
chants and manufacturers were donated to 
the Advertising Club for drawing among 
their own members. 

In turn, the Advertising Club awarded a 
number of other prizes to those who came 
from Greater Lawrence. 

The program, which began at 12:30 p. m. 
ended at 2:15 p. m. 

A large part of the Greater Lawrence con- 
tingent at the Boston event were transported 
in 10 buses accompanied by a Lawrence 
police escort, An area in front of the hotel 
was reserved for the vehicles and a detail 
of Boston police was on hand to direct them 
to the curb. 

Before leaving for home, the visitors had 
an opportunity to view the many attractive 
exhibits which were installed by Greater 
Lawrence industries. 

ACTIVE COMMITTEE 


The program for the Greater Lawrence 
Story was arranged by a large and active 
committee under the leadership of Irving E. 
Rogers, publisher of the Eagle-Tribune, as 
general chairman, assisted by Timothy J. 
Scanlon, president of the Greater Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce. Serving on subcom- 
mittees were: attendance, Arthur R. Flynn, 
chairman; Willlam W. Kurth, Ernest R. With- 
row, Geoffrey Glendinning, Leslie N. Hutch- 
inson and Paul J. Greeley; exhibit, John N. 
O'Malley, chairman; John J. Carroll and 
Howard A. Stockwell, Jr.; prizes, Edward B. 
Bruce, chairman; John J. Carroll and 
Charles J. McCabe; invited guests, Walter V. 
Demers and Roland R. Siskind; signs and 
decorations, Eugene A. Bernardin; brochure 
and club announcement, John P. S. Doherty: 
publicity, Fred A, Sullivan and Bernard F. 
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Ostreicher, Others serving on the general 
committee are: Walter E. Billings, David J. 
Christensen, Dewey A. Dyer, Kurtz M. Han- 
son, Harry D. Hargreaves, James P. Holihan, 
Thomas F. Killeen, Russell W. Knight, Wil- 
liam F. Lucey, Albert P. Manzi, Harvey G. 
Mehlhouse, Thomas F. O'Leary, David H. 
Simonds and Ivan M. Woodward. 


HANSON Recounts Story or GREATER 
LAWRENCE RECOVERY 


(Eprror’s Note.—The address The Greater 
Lawrence Story, as delivered before the 
Advertising Club of Boston, Tuesday, by 
Kurtz M. Hanson, president of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts and the Cham- 
pion-International Co. of Lawrence, fol- 
lows: ) 


The Greater Lawrence story begins with 
the Greater Lawrence that was—a commu- 
nity with 85 percent of its factory employ- 
ment centered in 1 great industry—woolen 
textiles—and known far and wide as the 
capital of the woolen worsted industry. 

The exodus and liquidation of a major part 
of this industry 7 years ago brought unem- 
ployment to approximately 20,000 persons, 
It caused a pall to hang over the area which 
was tottering on the brink of a major de- 
pression. In the midst of a nationwide pros- 
perity, our community had the dubious 
distinction of being labeled the country’s 
No. 1 distress area by economists and Gov- 
ernment authorities. 

Out of this darkness, leadership asserted 
itself. Clear minds evaluated the situation 
and balanced the area's assets against its 
liabilities. A drive was spearheaded to re- 
verse the trend and counteract the insidious 
pessimism that could strangle this tradi- 
tionally flourishing industrial stronghold. 

An easy way out, and one that I confess 
met with some support in those trying days, 
was to appeal to Washington for help and 
subsidies. And, indeed some feeble efforts 
were made in that direction. However, true 
to the New England tradition, we took off 
our coats, rolled up our sleeves and met the 
situation ourselves, relying on our courage, 
our enthusiasm and modern selling strategy 
to win the battle for new industries, new 
payrolls, and above all a diversified indus- 
trial economy. 5 

TOWNS PLAYED PART 


One of the most thrilling chapters in The 
Greater Lawrence Story is the account of 
the part played by the towns of Methuen, 
Andover and North Andover, the three ad- 
joining communities which with the city 
comprise Greater Lawrence. 

At the first warning that disaster threat- 
ened, and as preliminary plans were being 
hastily made to grapple with the problem, 
the three towns rallied in the common cause. 
Their contribution to the overall effort was 
spontaneous; it was genuine; it was unani- 
mous, and its magnitude just cannot be 
measured, Town officials, civic leaders and 
suburban citizens in all walks of life offered 
their services, worked on committees and 
contributed money and ideas in the common 
effort. 

The first forward step in our program was 
the reorganization of the Lawrence Chamber 
of Commerce into a revitalized Greater Law- 
rence Chamber of Commerce, with new lead- 
ers, a greatly expanded membership and a 
budget five times larger than before. 

This done, the thinking of our people 
crystallized into a determination which led 
to the formation of a committee by the 
mayor of Lawrence to coordinate every force 
at our command in order to tackle the prob- 
lem and to devise ways and means toward 
a solution. The committee was named the 
Greater Lawrence Citizens’ Committee for 
Industrial Development. Its membership 
was carefully selected to provide a cross- 
section of community life. Its function was 
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to serve as a clearinghouse—and to supple- 
ment already existing community agencies. 

Our task was to find jobs for our people. 
What better way to do this than to put to 
use the advertising and merchandising 
techniques with which you are all so fa- 
miliar. 

First came an inventory of community 
assets. We had space—manufacturing 
space—12 million square feet of it—ready 
for immediate occupancy in well constructed 
buildings. 

WE HAD PEOPLE 


We had good locar government willing to 
encourage and cooperate with the industries 
which would give to the community its life 
blood—payrolls. 

But above all other assets—we had peo- 
ple—a great reservoir of skilled workers— 
ready and eager to work. These people were 
accustomed to factory work—alert, manual- 
ly adept, and with an unusual ability to 
adapt to different work. These people who 
could, would and did produce at a rate sec- 
ond to none proved to be our greatest asset. 

There were whole families of these highly 


. skilled men and women particularly well 


equipped to take their places in new indus- 
tries where they would be able to perform 
with dexterity any intricate and delicate 
manipulations required, Many new indus- 
tries required work that was similar in many 
respects to the processes they had learned 
so well in handling textile fibers, They re- 
quired a minimum of training for the new 
industries we wanted to attract to Law- 
rence. 

Their natural aptitude was matched by 
their loyal attitude. Deeply rooted in the 
community in which they lived and where 
many of them were born, they steadfastly 
resisted the blandishments of outside in- 
dustries. To their everlasting credit, they 
were determined to remain in greater Law- 
rence and to offer their great reservoir of 
skills as an incentive to new industries to 
move to our area. For example, the efforts 
of a Connecticut manufacturer to lure 200 
of our people to our sister State were unsuc- 
cessful. Only six responded. This was im- 
portant to us. 

Other communities had manufacturing 
sites and vacant space—other communities 
had good local government but not all had 
a skilled labor pool. We did. 

These, then, were our assets, 
the package. 

ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The first recommendation of the newly 
formed committee was for the establishment 
of an advertising budget and the appoint- 
ment of an advertising agency. 

A campaign was envisioned which in- 
volved the use of sizable advertising space 
in major national media directed at indus- 
tries which we believed we could attract. 

Obviously, this meant money. And our 
only source of funds was the city govern- 
ment. You can appreciate that, under ex- 
isting conditions, a request for any sum 
would be given very close scrutiny, However, 
a budget was established, and with the cou- 
rageous action of our mayor there was mini- 
mum of resistance and the money was 
appropriated. 

The theme of our campaign was to drama- 
tize the existing plant space and our pool 
of skilled, experienced men and women. 

We deliberately aimed at the high spots 
in this early copy. We tried to entice indus- 
trial firms that might be faced with the 
necessity for quick expansion in those post- 
Korean days. We also aimed our copy at 
those industries needing the type of workers 
for whom the break-in period could be held 
to the minimum. 

For the sake of expediency, we hung our 
hopes on these two primary attractions— 
there was no time for selectivity; we needed 
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payrolls fast to bolster our shrinking econ- 
omy. 

We needed also to show the country that 
we were aggressive and fighting back hard. 
In fact, the very size and brashness of our 
advertising messages were part of our tech- 
nique to establish that we had confidence 
in the merchandise we had to sell—and the 
courage to spend money to say so. Ñ 

We were successful in inducing a number 
of small firms to locate in Lawrence. But 
this was not enough. We needed a big name 
corporation to dramatize our advantages to 
other big corporations, 

As you know, industries like people, want 
to be with a winner. We needed that first 
important breakthrough to convince pros- 
pects of the advantages that we knew we 
had. 

WESTERN ELECTRIC FIRST BIG FIRM 


The first big prize was the acquisition by 
the Western Electric Co. of the former Mono- 
mac Cotton Spinning Mills in Lawrence. 
They needed space immediately to expand 
their eastern operations. 

Western Electric had chosen Lawrence. 
We played this magic mame for all that it 
was worth and other firms of similar caliber 
began to show interest. 

We were underway. Our consistent sched- 
ule of advertising was also beginning to 
Prove its cumulative value by turning pre- 
Viously perfunctory inquiries into live, ac- 
tive leads and real momentum developed. 

Manufacturers were beginning to realize 
that our mill properties were better adapted 
to their accelerated needs than new, custom 
construction, with its delay and high cost. 

Textile manufacturing requires more 
Square feet of space per employee than any 
other industry; hence our vacant textile 
mills provided ideal floorspace where the 
streamlining of production lines could be 
established. 

For example, the Wood Mill—formerly the 
largest woolen worsted mill in the world— 
had 135,000 square feet of floorspace on each 
floor of two 7-story bulldings—a total of 189,- 
000 usable square feet of space, 

In addition to this advantage of space, 
Our labor pool was found to be exactly as 
Advertised in every detail of efficiency and 
craftsmanship. 

Newspapers in leading metropolitan cities, 
and trade papers in carefully chosen fields 
Constituted the major part of the initial 
advertising schedule. We operated on a 
budget of approximately $20,000 a year, with 
funds provided out of the city treasury under 
a special act of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, 

LOCAL INITIATIVE 


After some 3 years of this type of condi- 
tioning, we decided to diverge slightly from 
Our original promotional course and con- 
centrate more fully on exploring the in- 
quiries and interest which had been created. 
In the meantime, other developments had 
taken place in Lawrence—notably the for- 
mation of the Greater Lawrence Industrial 
Associates, Atlantic Enterprises, and similar 
Private endeavors. 

The Associates, for example, is a dramatic 
instance of the initiative of private citizens, 


banded together for the civic good, 26 lead-- 


ing local business men and women invested 
$154,000 of their own money in a venture 
for the sole purpose of creating jobs in 
Lawrence. 

They acquired the ownership of the for- 
mer Arlington Mills with approximately 2 
Million square feet of usable plant space in 
More than 15 buildings. 

To finance this purchase, they borrowed 
$325,000 from the Massachusetts Business 
Development Corp. 

This loan was repaid within 1 year by the 
Greater Lawrence Industrial Associates who 
used direct mail and other promotional 
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media to fill—within 6 months—two-thirds 
of the space that they had purchased. 
This property is now almost completely 
occupied and its facilities form a large part 
of Lawrence's present diversified industrial 
family. This one venture has been responsi- 
ble for 4,388 new jobs with an annual pay- 
roll of $16,380,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


I should like to take a moment at this 
point to explain the part that the Massa- 
chusetts Business Development Corp. plays 
in the economy of the commonwealth. 

Many of you will recall that the Massa- 
chusetts Business Development Corp. was au- 
thorized by special act of the legislature 
upon Governor Herter's request. I should 
like to quote from part of the enabling 
legislation: 

“The purposes of the corporation shall be 
to promote, stimulate, develop, and advance 
the business prosperity and economic wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and its citizens.” 

This corporation is privately owned by Its 
stockholders and has no connection with the 
State or Federal Government. It is a strik- 
ing example of what can be done by private 
enterprise in answer to the constant plea for 
continuing government aid, whether local, 
State or Federal. 

The Massachusetts Business Development 
Corp. has an authorized capital of $4 million. 
This money is provided by the sale of stock, 
and for each dollar in stock members of 
the corporation may loan $8. In other words, 
we have leverage of 8 to 1: a possible $4 
million in capital and $32 million borrowing 
power for a total of $36 million. 

Those members who loan the corporation 
money do it on a sound businesslike basis 
whereby they receive one-fourth of 1 percent 
above the prime rate in Boston at the time 
the loan is made. 

To date, this corporation has loaned a total 
of $11,207,000 and is responsible for having 
generated over $40 million in payrolls. 

One of the strongest supporters of the 
Massachusetts Business Development Corp. 
has been the city of Lawrence, whose citi- 
zens—both corporate, and individual—have 
purchased more than 11 percent of all the 
stock sold by the corporation. Boston is the 
only other city in the Commonwealth that 
has purchased more stock. 


Now back to the Greater Lawrence story. 


NEWSPAPER SUPPORT 


The methods of promotion used for this 
venture had taken a different direction, to be 
sure, but our efforts remained unabated in 
“force and intensity. 

Letters to prospects continued in steady 
flow. Personal calls, collateral contacts by 
business people, bankers, utility companies, 
and others—contributed to expand our ad- 
vertising impression and supplement the use 
of scheduled advertising in our program. 

One of the most important adjuncts to 
this continued effort has been the magnifi- 
cent support we have received from our local 
newspapers and radio stations. As you 
know, success comes from within—and the 
influence exerted by the splendid help from 
the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune and other com- 
munity news media aided immeasurably in 
creating the renewed citizen confidence and 
enthusiasm so vitally needed to back up the 
organized local action, — 

For the past year and a half, the mainstay 
in our public relations picture has been the 
widespread publicity which we have been 
able to attract because of our dynamic re- 
vitalization. 

We now find that we can employ a more 
selective approach to our prospects. In con- 
trast to our previous broad-coverage tech- 
nique, we are currently exploiting the pin- 
point method of going directly to the heads 
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of industries for whom we believe we have 
superior attractions. 

As a preliminary to personal correspond- 
ence and solicitation, we have compiled a 
desirable list of firms known to be consid- 
ering relocation or expansion. 

In addition, we have created what we call 
“The Lawrence Letter,” a newsy type of fact 
sheet presenting capsules of events as they 
might relate to the individual requirements 
of the firms on our mailing list. 

This procedure is paying off in helping us 
to sell the remaining plant space. It is also 
creating active interest in the industrial 
park zones of Greater Lawrence which are 
now receiving the major attention in our 
plans and projections for the future. 


We can now capitalize on the selection of 
our area by such industrial giants as West- 
ern Electric, AVCO, Raytheon, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Sylvania-Corning. We can also point 
with pride to our older, established com- 
panies. who have stayed with us and ex- 
panded such as Tyer Rubber Co., Bolta Divi- 
sion of General Tire & Rubber, Champion- 
International Paper Co., John W. Bolton & 
Sons, J. P. Stevens Milis, and other equally 
renowned but smaller firms, 


DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 


We come to the present—the Greater Law- 
rence this is. 

It is a community of diversified industry— 
where we formerly had 85 percent textiles 
and 15 percent other industries—we now 
have 15 percent textiles and 85 percent other 
industries. Greater Lawrence is now truly 
diversified. 

In the past 5 years bank deposits in 
greater Lawrence have increased 35 percent. 
Carloadings have gained 387 percent. Unit- 
ed Fund contributions have almost doubled. 
Traffic at the Lawrence Municipal Airport 
has increased by a phenomenal 980 percent. 

I could quote many more interesting sta- 
tistics arising out of this very successful 
campaign of selling a community by modern 
advertising and merchandising techniques. 
However, the facts you are interested in are 
to be found in the folder at your table place. 
Take that folder with you. Read it and 
see at firsthand a case history of the results 
of area cooperation, planning, initiative, and 
action. 

ONLY THE BEGINNING 

Encouraged a& we are by our progress to 
date, we appreciate that this is only the 
beginning—and we are determined that the 
past few years of our rebirth will serve merely 
as a springboard to even greater accom- 
plishment. 

There are many more chapters still to be 
written in the years that lle ahead. We are 
determined to pursue with undiminished 
vigor the program which has brought rich 
rewards in the form of new industries, diver- 
sified industries, growing industries. 

We shall continue to follow the inspired 
leadership of press, pulpit, municipal officials, 
public-spirited groups and individuals. 

We are particularly proud of the generous 
and the wholehearted support of our citi- 
zenry. They have indeed lived up to the 
reputation which greater Lawrence has en- 
joyed for many years, namely, “The friend- 
llest community in the United States.” 


MODERN PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 


Ladies and gentlemen—this has been a 
summ: of the greater Lawrence story. 
But, of course, it is not the whole story— 
despite the recognition that you have given 
us here today and the acclaim that we are 
currently receiving from the Nation's press. 

Don't let anyone ever tell you that the 
day of the pioneer has passed from the 
American scene. Let no one say that en- 
thusiastic enterprise no longer prevails in 
New England. When the attitude of the 
people in the community is right and they 
honestly strive to help themselves, they will 
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be successful. Success begets success. 
There will never be a substitute for right 
attitudes and right motives. 

If you really want to see community co- 
operation in the promotion of civic en- 
deavors; if you want to see modern pioneers 
of progress blazing new trails that others 
may well follow; if you want to see effective 
advertising and modern marketing methods 
employed productively and profitably at the 
community level—from now on keep your 
eyes focused on our community where every 
citizen—is a salesman—to make greater 
Lawrence the greatest Lawrence ever. 


Erase the Double Standard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, refugees 
from oppression in Egypt should be given 
the same opportunity for sanctuary as 
refugees from oppression in Hungary, 
but they are not. The recent announce- 
ment by Assistant Commissioner of Im- 
migration Rudnick is indeed a strange 
paradox. - 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
editorial which appeared in Congress 
Weekly, the official publication of the 
American Jewish Congress, on April 1, 
1957: 


ERASE THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


The Assistant Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, Edward Rudnick, has informed the 
American Association of Jews from Egypt 
that the Government does not plan to use 
the parolee section of the immigration law 
for any refugees other than those from Hun- 
gary. This blunt statement will disturb all 
those Americans who have been profoundly 
troubled by Nasser's persecution of the 
Egyptian Jewish community and who have 
urged the administration to extend sanctu- 
ary to his victims. 

The generous response of our Government 
in acting promptly to admit the Hungarian 
refugees accorded with our finest traditions 
of hospitality and sympathy for the op- 
pressed of all nations. It is difficult to un- 
derstand why this humanitarian impulse 
should have exhausted itself in a few brief 
months. For the deplorable fact is that the 
solicitude we demonstrated for the Hun- 
garian refugees has been little in evidence 
with regard to the Egyptian expellees. Ex- 
pressions of sympathy have been forthcom- 
ing; concrete action not at all. 

Freedom, we have often been reminded, is 
Indivisible; so, we may add, are assaults on 
freedom. Nasser's brutal assault on Egypt's 
Jews is morally no less revolting than the 
Soviet attack on the freedom of the Hun- 
garian people. This is not merely a question 
of balancing rights: A sense of justice and 
compassion expresses itself not in cautious 
and pinched weighing of rights but in spon- 
taneous and generous response to the victims 
of oppression. 

In a letter to Attorney General Brownell 
last week, Senators Javits and Ives of New 
York and Senator Case of New Jersey urged 
emergency action to give asylum to a “rea- 


sonable number” of Jewish expellees from_ 


Egypt. The Senators estimate that the 
number of such refugees “who have families 
here and would seek admittance to the 
United States is relatively small—not over 
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5,000 at the largest estimate.” Senators 
Javrrs and Ives have also pro an 
amendment to the immigration bill now 
pending before Congress so as to permit the 
entry of refugees not only from Iron Curtain 
countries but from the Middle East as well. 
This new legislative proposal, however, aå is 
recognized by the Senators themselves in 
their letter to the Attorney General, does 
not obviate the need for prompt action by 
the Attorney General within the framework 
of already existing law. 

Under the present immigration laws the 
Attorney General is empowered to admit the 
Egyptian Jewish refugees as parolees, as he 
has done for the Hungarian escapees. Nei- 
ther in logic nor in humanity should we 
prefer one group of helpless victims of 
tyranny over another, when both find them- 
selves in equally desperate circumstances. 
We urge the administration to reconsider its 
decision and erase the double standard it 
has applied, with such grievous effect, to the 
unfortunate victims of oppression. 


Msgr. George G. Higgins Urges Enactment 
of Kelley Minimum-Wage Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the best articles which 
I haye seen recently on the question of 
expanding coverage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the minimum-wage law, 
has been written by Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, one of the outstanding 
leaders of liberal thought in our coun- 


try. 3 

This article appeared in numerous 
publications, among them the Catholic 
Standard. It takes pains to point out 
that the long-overdue extension of cover- 
age of minimum-wage protections to 
many not now covered would not be in- 
fiationary, interfere with States rights, 
cause business to go bankrupt, curtail 
employment, be difficult to enforce,” and 
so on, any more than similar charges 
applied to the act in 1938 have been 
found to be valid. 

Monsignor Higgins, who is director of 
the social-action department of the 
NCWC, adds in his article that 19 States 
have no minimum-wage legislation, and 
only 1 State has a minimum as high as 
$1 an hour. He adds: 

It is obvious, then, that meaningful legis- 
lation must come at the Federal level. 


The full text of the article by Mon- 
signor Higgins, under the title “The 
Yardstick,” is as follows: 

Congress is now considering extension of 
the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Hearings are in progress in the Senate on S. 
1267, introduced by Senators MORSE, MURRAY, 
NEELY, and McNamara, and in the House on 
a similar bill (H. R. 4575) introduced by 
Congressman AUGUSTINE KELLEY, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In addition, Secretary of Labor Mitchell has 
presented an administration-backed pro- 
posal. These bills and the Secretary's pro- 
posals all seek to bring the benefits of the 
wage-and-hour law to more employees. 
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The Fair Labor Standards Act, enacted in 
1938, has remained virtually unchanged ex- 
cept for periodic adjustments In the mini- 
mum wage to conform with the cost-of-liv- 
ing index. It provided a minimum wage and 
time and a half for hours over 40 in a work- 
week. However, at that time Congress be- 
lieved that conditions Justified covering only 
n portion of employees who needed protec- 
tion. 

As a result, the full powers of Congress 
over interstate commerce were not exercised. 
Furthermore, many exemptions were placed 
in the act, removing additional large num- 
bers of employees from the act's protection 
because, it was claimed, they were employed 
in so-called sick industries. A 


MANY OUTSIDE ACT 


The present act covers about 25 million 
employees. An almost equal number remain 
outside of its protection., Thus, the original 
act fell far short of the policy declared in 
section 2—to eliminate “the existence in in- 
dustry * * * of labor conditions in detri- 
mental to the maintenance of the minimum 
standard of living necessary for health, eM- 
ciency, and general well-being of workers.” 
It is of significance that, for the most part, 
those remaining outside of the act are re- 
receiving low wages and working long hours. 

The problem, then, is whether under to- 
day's conditions there is any longer any eco- 
nomical or practical need for denying mini- 
mum wage-and-hour standards to the sev- 
eral millions of employees not covered under 
the terms of the existing law. In our opinion, 
there ts not. . For that reason, we strongly 
favor the enactment of the Morse-Kelley bill, 


The Morse-Kelley bill tackles the problem 
in two ways: (1) By amending the coverage 
provisions to include activities which affect 
commerce; (2) by limiting or entirely elim- 
inating certain of the exemptions. It is esti- 
mated that the Morse-Kelley bill would bring 
wage and overtime benefits to approximately 
9 million employees, 

Those who oppose the Morse-Kelley bill 
argue that changes in the act to provide 
minimum wage-and-hour standards to any 
number of new employees would be inflation- 
ary, interfere with States’ rights, cause busi- 
ness to go bankrupt, curtail employment, be 
difficult to enforce, 

In answer to this, the proponents of ex- 
panded coverage point out that all of these 
arguments were made at the time the law 
was originally enacted, but that none of 
the dire consequences resulted, It is sug- 
gested that if industry could conform in 
1938, it could easily do so in 1957, 

MAJORITY CONFORM 

As a matter of fact, the major part of 
industry is already conforming either be- 
cause of the Fair Labor Standards Act, or 
because they voluntarily adopted fair stand- 
ards, or because they operate under col- 
lective-bargaining agreements, The vast 
bulk of employers in the United States 
now pay $1 per hour and recognize the 40- 
hour week, So, except for some unusual 
circumstance, it would seem that the main- 
tenance of such minimum standards would 
not constitute a crippling burden. 

Finally, the argument in favor of having 
the States handle this type of legislation is 
meaningless for all practical purposes. De- 
spite discussions of minimum-wage and max- 
imum-hour legislation over the past 40 years, 
State action has been incomplete and in- 
adequate. 

Nineteen States have no minimum-wage 
legislation. Anly eight States have mini- 
mum wages for men. Only one State has 
as much as a dollar an hour as a statutory 
wage. It is obvious, then, that meaning- 
Tul legislation must come at the Federal 
level. 


Kansas Democratic Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kansas Democratic Club held their an- 
nual rally in Topeka, Kans., on April 
5 and 6 and on the night of April 6 we 
were indeed honored to have with us a 
most distinguished gentleman, the 
former President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman, who spoke on the oc- 
casion of the Kansas Democratic Club’s 
victory celebration dinner. This was the 
largest Democratic gathering of its kind 
in the history of our State, over 1,300 
people being in attendance at this din- 
ner. It is indeed fitting and proper that 
the former President’s speech be in- 
cluded in the Recorp and it is, therefore, 
set forth below: 

Never did Kansas need a Democratic ap- 
proach more than it does at this time. But 
sometime, and the time gets closer, Kansas 
will awaken to the fact that its interests 
are the people's interests. Then the public 
servants of Kansas will belong to the party 
of your governor and the people's interests 
in this great State will be in safe hands, 

We had a national political campaign last 
November, and glamour and demagogery 
cost us the top job. But Kansas came across 
with a Democratic governor and a lot of 
local Democratic officials, 

I have been from Aroostook, the potato 
county in Maine, to San Diego, Calif., from 
Seattle and Bellingham, Wash., to Key West, 
Fla,, from Minnesota to Louisiana and all 
the States in between—east, west, north, 
and south. 

All are great in some particular. Kansas 
is great in many particulars. Its people are 
independent thinkers and are willing to 
listen to facts and act accordingly. It has 
a western approach to things, and it is re- 
covering from that bleeding era which af- 
fected both Kansas and Missouri. 

I have been in many countries in Europe, 
South and Central America, I have been to 
Mexico and Canada. And while I had great 
recepti6ns and cordial welcomes in all of 
them, I still favor this part of the world as 
the best place in which to live. 

I have had every political office, nearly, 
from precinct worker to President of the 
United States, and I came back home to live 
at the end of it all, and I'm your close 
neighbor. 

The only reason I have gone over this is 
to lead up to what happened on Noyember 
6, 1956. 

On November 7 I issued the following 
statement: 

“The people have spoken, and good citi- 
zens abide by the result. 

“I am, of course, disappointed that Mr. 
Stevenson was not elected. I did all I could 
to help in his campaign. 

“I am very happy at the results in Mis- 
sourl, Kansas, Iowa, and South Dakota and 
& number of other States, Pennsylvania, 
Washingtno, Oregon, and Idaho, for in- 
stance. 

“Since we have a Democratic Congress, I 
am sure that the country will continue to 
8 forward with Democratic advice and 

elp.” 

In 1948, when an unusual victory took 
Place, I told all the smart boys and the 
big newspapers to take down their crow- 
eating signs and come into the Government 
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to help the winner make good. Most of 
them did. There were some of that had 
a notion all was wrong with the country. 
But this great Republic of ours cannot and 
will not go completely wrong. 

I am a Democrat and believe in the prin- 
ciples and policies of the Democratic Party. 
At this meeting celebrating the victory of 
Governor Docking in Kansas and Missouri's 
overwhelming victory for the Democratic 
Party, I am repeating some of the things I 
have said before. To start with, the party 
in Congress needs aggressive, fighting lead- 
ership. The Democrats in Congress need a 
program for domestic and foreign policy. 
The leaders in Congress can give us such 
& program. 

Each period of our national history has 
had its special challenges, Those that con- 
front us now are as momentous as any in 
the past. Recent happenings mark the be- 
ginning of a period that will be eventful, 
perhaps decisive, for us and for the world. 

It may be our lot to experience, and in 
a large measure to bring about, a major 
turning point in the long history of the 
human race. The first half of this century 
has been marked by unprecedented and bru- 
tal attacks on the rights of man, and by the 
two most frightful wars in history. The 
supreme need of our time is for men to 
learn to live together in peace and harmony. 
Right now we are faced with terrible situa- 
tions in Hungary, Egypt, Syria, Poland, and 
East Germany. 

The peoples of the earth face the future 
with grave uncertainty, composed almost 
equally of great hopes and great fears. In 
this time of doubt, they should look to the 
United States as never before for good will, 
strength, and wise leadership. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we proclaim 
to the world the essential principles of the 
faith by which we live, and to declare our 
nims to all peoples. 

The American people stand firm in the 
faith which has inspired this Nation from 
the beginning. We believe that all men 
have a right to equal justice under law and 
equal opportunity to share in the common 
good. We believe that all men have the 
right to freedom of thought and expression. 
We believe that all men are created equal 
8 they are created in the image of 


n this falth we will not be moved. 

The American people destre, and are de- 
termined to work for, a world in which all 
nations and all peoples are free to govern 
themselves as they see fit and to achieve a 
decent and satisfying life. Above all else, 
our people desire, and are determined to 
work for peace on,carth—a just and lasting 
peace—based on genuine agreement freely 
arrived at by equals. Most of us believe 
that aggressors should be stopped in their 
tracks—stopped before they start. And that 
can and has been done by the United States 
of America. 

In the pursuit of these aims, the United 
States and other like-minded nations find 
themselves directly opposed by a regime with 
contrary aims and a totally different con- 
cept of life. That nation boldly threatens 
to bury us and all free nations, 

That regime adheres to a false philosophy 
which purports to offer freedom, security, 
and greater opportunity to mankind. Mis- 
led by this philosophy, many peoples have 
sacrificed their liberties only to learn to their 
sorrow that deceit and mockery, poverty and 
tyranny are their reward. 

That false philosophy is communism. 

Communism is based on the belief that 
man is so weak and inadequate that he 
is unable to govern himself, and therefore 
requires the rule of strong masters. 

Democracy is based on the conviction that 
man has the moral and intellectual capacity, 
as well as the inalienable right, to govern 
himself with reason and justice, 
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Communism subjects the individual to ar- 
rest without lawful cause, punishment with- 
out trial, and forced labor as the chattel of 
the state. It decrees what information he 
shall receive, what art he shall produce, what 
leaders he shall follow, and what thoughts 
he shall think. 

Democracy maintains that government is 
established for the henefit of the individual, 
and is charged with the responsibility of 
protecting the rights of the individual and 
his freedom in the exercise of his abilities. 

Communism maintains that social wrongs 
can be corrected only by violence. 

Democracy has proved that social justice 
can be achieved through peaceful change. 

Communism holds that the world is so 
deeply divided into opposing classes that 
war is inevitable. 

Democracy holds that free nations can 
settle differences justly and maintain last- 
ing peace, 

These differences between communism and 
democracy do not concern the United States 
alone. People everywhere are coming to 
realize that what is involved is material well- 
being, human dignity, and the right to be- 
lieve in and worship God. 

The United States has invested its sub- 
stance and its energy in a great constructive 
effort to restore peace, stability and freedom 
to the world. 

We have constantly and vigorously sup- 
ported the United Nations and related agen- 
cies as a means of applying democratic prin- 
ciples to international relations. 

We have consistently advocated and relied 
upon peaceful settlement of disputes among 
nations, _ 

We have made very effort to secure agree- 
ment on effective international control of 
our most powerful weapon, and we have 
worked steadily for the limitation and con- 
trol of all armaments, 

We have encouraged, by precept and exam- 
ple, the expansion of world trade on a sound 
and fair basis. 

We have strengthened the free nations to 
prevent aggression, and when aggression 
came in Korea, we took the lead In hurling 
it back. 

We have, through our programs of foreign 
aid and technical assistance, restored the 
economy of the free Western nations, opened 
new opportunities in the lives of the people 
of the underdeveloped countries, and demon- 
strated to all the world that the way of free- 
dom is the way to higher standards of living. 

This is a great record in foreign affairs. 
It is a record of generosity and devotion to 
the cause of peace that no nation in history 
can surpass. We have spent our money, we 
have sacrificed lives, we have assumed great 
burdens at home and abroad in this great 
effort. 

But in spite of all our achievements, we 
have not yet reached our goal. Indeed, 4 or 
5 years ago we seemed closer to success than 
we do today, We now seem to be slipping 
backward, as the forces of communism ad- 
vance in the Middle East and the Far East, 
and the alliance of free nations is beset by 
differences and doubts, 

The fault lies in the lack of leadership in 
the State Department and the White House. 
Our allies have come to the conclusion that 
they cannot trust our forelgn policy, and our 
foes have decided that most of the time our 
leaders are bluffing and they need not fear 
them. Our country is still admired and re- 
spected, but our Government has lost both 
confidence and respect. This is a situation 
of great danger for the future of our Nation. 

However, in this perilous situation, our 
reaction must not be one of panic or impa- 
tience. We must not abandon the basic 
policies which we have followed so far, be- 
cause they have saved the world from an- 
other world war, and they remain our only 
hope for the future. We must insist that 
the President and the Secretary of State fol- 
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low these policies; we must put all the pres- 
sure we can on them to do their Jobs right, 
and continue to lead the free world with 
courage and decision. 

The only way we can do this is through 
the Democratic leaders in Congress. The 
President has the main responsibility in for- 
eign affairs, but he has to work with the 

Congress, and strong congressional leader- 
ship can make up, to some degree, for weak- 
ness in the executive branch. So we must 
encourage our congressional leaders to hold 
the country firmly to the great effort we have 
been making for peace, and to correct the 
blunders and vacillation that come from the 
executive branch. 

This means certain specific courses of ac- 
tion in the years ahead, 

We, as citizens, must call for continued 
support for the United Nations and its re- 
lated agencies. We must strengthen the 
authority and effectiveness of these interna- 
tional tions. But we must insist 
that the United Nations shall not be used as 
an excuse for failing to have a foreign policy 
of our own. We must not develop a let- 
George-do-it" attitude toward the United 
Nations. This country is a leader in the 
United Nations, and, as a leader, it must 
decide where it wants to go. The idea of 
dumping all the knotty Near East problems 
in the lap of the U. N. without proposing 
any solutions is a shameful abdication of 
our international responsibilities. 

Second, we must insist on the continu- 
ance of our defense programs and our pro- 
grams to strengthen the power of the free 
nations to resist aggression. Here the danger 
comes from unwise budget-slashing. Un- 
fortunately, the balance of military power 
is still essential to world peace, If the free 
nations become weaker than the Communist 
nations, all hope will be gone. If, on the 
other hand, onr defense expenditures and 
those of our friends demonstrate our un- 
flinching determination to meet any armed 
attack with overwhelming force, such an 
armed attack may never come. Now is cer- 
tainly the time we need such a policy, and 
we need it badly. 

Third, we must continue and expand our 

programs to aid the economic development 
of the poorer countries und to give them the 
benefits of our scientific advances and indus- 
trial progress. 
Foreign aid is under attack today. But 
most of our foreign aid is for military and 
defense equipment. Only a small fraction 
of it is for economic development and tech- 
nical assistance—the program that was 
launched, when I was President, as the Point 
4 program. Yet this small fraction may be 
the most important part, for the only sure 
defense against Communist infiltration in 
the underdeveloped countries is progress 
toward a better life for the average man. 

More than half the people of the world 
are living in conditions approaching misery. 
Their food is inadequate. They are victims 
of disease. Their economic life is primitive 
and stagnant. Their poverty is a handicap 
and a threat both to them and to more pros- 
perous areas. 

For the first time in history, humanity 
possesses the knowledge and the skill to re- 
lieve the suffering of those people. 

The United States is preeminent among 
nations in the deyelopment of industrial and 
scientific techniques. I believe that we 
should continue to make available to peace- 
loving peoples the benefits of our store of 
technical knowledge in order to help them 
realize their aspirations for a better life, 
And, in cooperation with other nations, we 
should foster capital investments in areas 
needing development. 

Greater production is the key to pros- 
perity and peace. And the key to greater 
production is a wider and more vigorous 
application of modern scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge, 
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Only by helping the least fortunate of 
its members to help themselves can the 
human family achieve the decent, satisfying 
life that is the right of all people. 

Democracy alone can supply the vitalizing 
force to stir the peoples of the world into 
triumphant action, not only against their 
human oppressors, but also against their 
ancient enemies—hunger, misery, and de- 
spair. 

If we are to be successful In carrying out 
these policies, it is clear that we must have 
continued prosperity in this country, and 
we must keep ourselves strong. 

Recent events, unfortunately, have brought 
about a lack of confidence in our influence 
abroad. These events test our courage, our 
devotion to duty, and our concept of liberty. 

Steadfast in our faith in the Almighty, 
we must continue our advance toward a 
world where man's freedom is secure. 

To that end we should devote our strength, 
our resources, and our firmness of resolve. 
With God's help, the future of mankind win 
be assured in a world of justice, harmony 
and peace. 

This world concept requires the effective 
and militant leadership of the United States 
of America, the greatest Republic in all the 
history of the world. It is perfectly apparent 
that the world must look to the Democratic 
Congress for that leadership. 

Now is the time for the people and the 
Democratic Party to awaken to their oppor- 
tunities everywhere. Here in this great State 
of Kansas you have a governor you can 
follow and on whom you can rely. Wake 
up and take advantage of your opportunity. 


Shopping Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
editorial: 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
April 8, 1957] 
SHOPPING ABROAD 


This country can no longer go it alone on 
the natural resources within our borders. 
The American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ports that last year 34 million net tons of 
iron ore came to us from abroad. That is 11 
times as much as was imported 10 years ago. 

A fair share of this came up the Delaware 
from iron mines in Venezuela. Canada alone 
contributed nearly 16 million tons. Brazil, 
Chile, Liberia, and Sweden each accounted 
for more than a million tons. 

Steel is an industry basic in importance to 
a great power. Our own steel industry in 
its tremendous expansion uses ever greater 
quantities of iron ore, and it cannot find 
them any longer in the United States in suffi- 
cient measure. 

The Government is well aware of our lack 
of home supply of vital metals. That is the 
reason for the stockpiling program of copper, 
nickel, and a large number of other mate- 
rials. We cannot afford to be caught short 
of these in time of war. 

Underlying our present foreign policy of 
cooperation with other nations and assistance 
to them lies this fundamental economic situ- 
ation, We are no longer a self-sufficient 
nation, as we were at the opening of the 
century. We dare not risk acting like one in 
our foreign policy. 


April 9 


Economy Doesn’t Warrant Im- 
mediate Statehood 


Alaska’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter to the editor of the Seattle 
Times was printed in the April 4, 1957, 
edition under the caption: “Times 
Readers Have Their Say.” 

This is a most thought-provoking 
presentation of facts and figures which 
all add up to the conclusion that Alaska’s 
economy does not presently warrant 
statehood. It makes timely reading for 
all Members of Congress, and dovetails 
with my suggestion that Alaska be given 
Commonwealth status for an interim pe- 
riod with Federal tax exemption in order 
to give industry an incentive to establish 
plants and payrolls in the Territory to 
develop the vast resources there. Once 
investors are able from a cost standpoint 
to support themselves and make a profit, 
Alaska will be able to afford statehood 
which I have personally supported by my 
vote in Congress. I think Congress 
should give full consideration to the 
Commonwealth plan. 

The letter follows: 

ALASKA'S ECONOMY DOESN'T WARRANT 
STATEHOOD 
EDITOR, THE TIMES: 

I have been an Alaskan since 1933, and my 
future is tied in with Alaska, The majority 
of voters in Alaska have indicated desire for 
statehood, but I am not sure that everyone 
realizes just what it might mean to their 
personal economy. * * * Many proponents 
of immediate statehood may very well be 
motivated by personal gain rather than desire 
to see Alaska benefited. 

Many have an honest reservation in mind 
as to whether or not Alaska’s economy can 
support the added expense of statehood with- 
out a definite threat to the ability of in- 
dustry to continue to operate in Alaska—let 
alone the expansion necessary to make 
Alaska self-supporting. * * * 

Brief summary is here made of income- 
producing industries in Alaska; also analysis 
of taxes collected on this income and appro- 
priation demands against those taxes: 

Total Territorial income for 1956 has been 
estimated at $500 million. This is broken 
down as follows: Mining, $24,919,000 (this 
includes $8,300,000, from sand and gravel 
production); forestry, $34,395,000; fishing, 
$78,000,000; farming and miscellaneous, $8,- 
000,000; defense and/or Government spend- 
ing, $335,000,000. 

Mining offers a potentially greater source 
of income. Forestry products should in- 
crease. Since fisheries income has remained 
relatively stable for the past 3 years, it could 
be assumed a plateau, has been reached. 
Testimony before recent statehood hearings 
in the House subcommittee by General Twin- 
ing indicated that Government will have 
continuing expenditure for an indeterminate 
period for maintenance, but that heavier 
construction spending would probably fall 
off. How much is open to conjecture. 

Reduction in Government spending must 
be made up in additional income from other 
industry or sources in order to maintain tax 
revenues at present levels. 

Taxes collected by Alaska for 1956 totaled 
$20,354,126.67; certain of these revenues are 
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earmarked and approximately $14,500,000 will 
go to the general fund and $1,500,000 to sup- 
port of schools—a total of $16 million. For 
a 2-year period, or biennium, we can assume 
collections going to the general fund and 
school support will amount to $32 million. 

The biennial appropriation bill recently 
brought out in the Territorial legislature 
totals $36,507,264.36; added increases in taxes 
were passed to close the gap between appro- 
priations and tax collections. 

Obviously, the same taxpayers are being 
loaded with heavier taxes to meet the addi- 
tional expenditures, with no indication that 
the top has been reached in Territorial 
budget appropriations. Compare growth of 
appropriations and population for the past 
several years. 

Population in 1939 totaled 55,000—53,000 
civilian and 2,000 military. In 1950, there 
were 152,000—119,000 civilian and 33,000 
military. Last year. there were 212,000— 
162,000 civilian and 50,000 military. 

Budget appropriations (general fund) for 
the 1938-39 biennium amounted to $3,500,- 
000. For 1950-51, $17,973,000; for 1956-57, 
$36,507,000. 

There are several obvious conclusions to be 
reached by analysis of these facts and state- 
ments: 

In order to maintain a tax income sufficient 
to meet even the present rate of appropria- 
tion, the annual income must remain the 
same. This is not going to happen, because 
heavy construction represents roughly $90 
million of the present income. Obviously, 
the $8,300,000 production of sand and gravel 
is tied to heavy construction. 

Industry will have to make up the loss 
in heavy construction incomes; to expect in- 
dustry to make up more than $90 million 
annually is not reasonable; particularly 
since mining and forestry, which I believe 
represent the great potential, now have total 
annual income of the oniy approximately 
$60 million. 

Consider what the added cost of statehood 
will mean to the taxpayers. Very conserva- 
tive estimate would be $3 million per year. 
Since $500 million income resulted in ap- 
proximately $20 million in taxes, let us say 
that 4 percent of income represents taxes. 

Working it backward, $3 million added cost 
of Government would necessitate slightly 
under $80 million in additional income, For 
industry to add this additional $80 million 
would indeed be a monumental task. 

It certainly doesn't seem that Alaska has 
fn economy that is based on sound enough 
facts to warrant any real enthusiasm for a 
change to statehood at this time. 

GLEN D. FRANKLIN, 


I’m Just a Number Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, mil- 
lions of Americans filing their income- 
tax returns once again are going through 
the annual business of searching for 
their social security number. It is just 
One more blank to be filled in before the 
return can be filed. At least some 
Americans object not only to this, but to 
the fact they have been brought under 
Social security aaginst their wishes. 
C. A. Waldron, of Minot, N. Dak., well- 
known in the northwest as “Dakota 
Cal,” sums up his feelings and the feel- 
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ings of many in his poem entitled “I’m 
Just a Number Now”: 


Today I'm just a number; it is one 
I did not seek; 

When men were wrapt in slumber 
Congress dumped it on the meek. 


Another freedom late enjoyed 
Has vanished up the spout 
We've lost a voice in what we join; 
Its gone; we're left without. 


Do-gooders who are in the know 
Have bound us to obey 

They've put a clincher on our dough 
We spent it as they say. 


For, e'er we pay our income tax 
We're “numbered” for the kill 
They've all but stitched it on our backs 
They've nailed it on the till. 


No longer may one choose a source 
From which to buy insurance 

Now bludgeoned into it by force 
We sign, on pain of durance. - 


To pick insurer as we did 
Is down the drain by order 

They take the pro quo from the quid 
Until we can't afford ‘er! 


You're put upon to pay the toll 
Improvidence has courted, 

To build great arsenals of dole 
That drones may be supported. 


It matters not how man may squirm 
Nor how, in vain he fidgets. 

He rates a number; like a worm 
He's stretched in endless digits. 


Thus socialism grows apace. 
Like octopt it reaches 
Until the whole darn human race 
Is strangling at the breaches. 
EPITAPH 


Here lies old number 651-s.s.-8947; 
His present whereabouts unknown— 
He hoped and aimed for heaven. 
American his heritage—they fleeced him 
of that surety 
And made him just a number 
Under socialized security. 


Same Old Suckers © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Deep South—Jackson, Miss., and the 
Daily Clarion-Ledger—comes an edito- 
rial reminder of who is being gouged as a 
result of the Suez Canal fiasco that was 
engineered by the British, French, and 
Israelites. 

Cleanup of the canal mess has been 
heralded far and wide as a “United Na- 
tions project.” But, as the Clarion- 
Ledger points out, you have only to look 
in the nearest mirror to determine the 
sucker in this deal. 

Here is the Clarion-Ledger editorial of 
April 6, 1957: 

If you are wondering who has been footing 
the bill for clearing the Suez Canal in Egypt, 
stop right now and go take a good look in 
the mirror. You and other American tax- 
payers have contributed the tidy total of 
$17.410,000 to open the Middle Eastern 
waterway again to international shipping. 
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This officially has been a “United Nations 
project.” 

Usually, the United States pays one-third 
of all U. N. costs. However, this U, N. ven- 
ture is costing us many times the usual 
quota. A Washington report offers some in- 
side information on the Suez project. 

Russia has paid only $1,396,000. Egypt, 
which closed the canal when attacked by 
Britain, France, and Israel, will pay only 
$36,000. Israel's cost is $16,000. Britain 
and France have made no payments to date. 
Total costs may approximate $50 million. 

In the long run, we suspect the usual 
situation will prevail. Good old Uncle Sam 
will let other nations do the talking, then 
will quietly pick up most of the tab. As an 
American taxpayer, you will pay a share of 
this expense even though your share may 
be far too small to compute, 


Foreign Aid Under Attack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Eugene 
Castle a few years ago wrote Billions, 
Blunders, and Baloney, a book dealing 
with America’s foreign-aid program. Re- 
cently his latest work on the same sub- 
ject entitled “The Great Giveaway” has 
been published. 

In view of the fact that Congress 
shortly will debate the foreign-aid au- 
thorization and appropriation bills for 
the fiscal year 1957, it seems to me every 
Member should read Eugene Castle's new 
book before voting on this important and 
controversial legislation. 

Constantine Brown, in the Evening 
Star Saturday, March 30, 1957, comments 
both on the book and its author in a very 
well done column. Mr. Brown’s article 
as it appeared in the Washington Star is 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AID UNDER ATTACK—GROWING GROUP 
DETERMINED To CUT DOWN 'GLonriovs’ GIVE= 
AWAYS TO REST OF WORLD 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Whatever may be the success attained by 
the growing group of Senators who are deter- 
mined to put the brakes on Uncle Sam's glor- 
ious giveaways to the rest of the world, they 
will at least succeed in alerting the American 
people to the facts of the indiscriminate raid 
on the taxpayer. 

And as the battle in the Senate shapes 
up, a new and discerning book by one of 
America’s most patriotic and public-spirited 
citizens adds facts and disclosures to the 
still-limited public awareness of what has 
been going on. 

Eugene W. Castle, a self-made man, a suc- 
cessful publicist more as an avocation than 
a profession, and an understanding student 
of world affairs, has published a startling 
book called The Great Giveaway. In it he 
sets forth the true balance sheet of America's 
long and costly effort to play Santa Claus to 
the rest of the world. 

Never in history has any nation even begun 
to approach the magnitude of the United 
States giveaway program that began during 
and after World War II. The whole spectacle 
of foreign aid has been an astonishing one— 
1 nation, wealthy but with limited re- 
sources—trying singlehandedly to prop up 
the rotten economies, the poverty-stricken 
populations, of 2 whole continents. 
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Of course, the pressure of the cold war, 
the ominous threats of Stalin's Russia, the 
welding of the shackles on the helpless satel- 
lite capitives of Eastern Europe, had much 
to do with the incredible ease with which 
the global planners were able to folst their 

_generous program on the American taxpayer. 
But there was even more than that involved: 
The precedent for Yankee bill paying had 
already been established in our national 
thinking. Years of the Roosevelt New Deal 
had hardened our people to the facts of 
government largess, unbalanced budgets, 
massive boondoggling. 

The all-out drive to dissipate the resources 
of America and at the same time to support 
an immense army of professional do-good- 
ers began with the Marshall plan in 1947. 
This was sold to the gullible public and to 
Congress as a temporary ald program made 
absolutely necessary by Europe’s postwar 
poverty and despair. If the aid were not 
forthcoming, the do-gooders warned, all 
Western Europe would succumb to Commu- 
nist infiltration. 

Of course, according to the sales talk, all 
the plan was to aim for was the rehabilita- 
tion of Buropean industry and production. 
Once that was accomplished, there would be 
no further need for any United States eco- 
nomic assistance to foreign lands. They 
could then take care of themselves. 

At the time that the Marshall plan was 
being debated, warning voices were raised 
in Congress. There were lawmakers there 
then who knew, as practical patriots, that 
there would be no end to organized give- 
aways once they got started. Such schemes 
are self-perpetuating. They bulid up enor- 
mous payrolls of people who stand to lose 
soft jobs and high salaries when the pro- 
gramends. And they build up long handout 
lines, in America as well as abroad, of per- 
sons, firms, and political groups who subsist 
on the bounty of free dollars. 

The warning voices were correct. There 
has been no letdown in the clamor for more 
and more foreign aid. Even the White House 
has uncritically joined the clamor—foreign 
aid, to the administration, is a necessary ad- 
junct to American foreign. policy. 

All the old rules, the old adages, of our 
heritage have been junked. Self-help is re- 
actionary. Self-reliance is stupid. Econ- 
omy and care are antiquated nonsense. What 
we need, the giveaway artists insist, is a 
world prosperous on the wealth of the Amer- 
ican producer. Then everybody will be 
happy, the Communists will wither on the 
vine, and “Uncle Sugar“ will be every man's 
security. 

Of course, as Mr. Castle amply demon- 
strates in his book, this happy ending is 
still a long way off. Billions every year have 
been poured down the ratholes of every 
flea-bitten, impoverished, and worthless cor- 
ner of the world, yet the United States is 
still hated still suspect, and still opposed 
If the dollar shower were to end, and even 
if it doesn't these countries for the most 
part could never be depended on to support 
the United States in a shooting war. 


Bakers Forge a National Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
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include therein an editorial from the 
LaFollette Press, LaFollette, Tenn.: 
BAKERS FORGE A NATIONAL CEMETERY 


We like the proposal of Congressman How- 
ARD BAKER to establish a national cemetery 
at Bakers Forge Cemetery in Campbell 
County. We hope the bill can get through 
and that the dead of all wars, from the 
American Revolution to the Korean war, of 
Campbell and this whole section can be 
gathered in this place under the perpetual 
care of a grateful Nation. 

The remains of soldiers of all wars are 
now interred in Bakers Forge, It is fitting 
and proper that they should be allowed to 
sleep in peaceful slumber under the pro- 
tection of the Stars and Stripes. 

Many will remember that when the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority was preparing the 
reservoir of Norris Lake, the remains of many 
honored dead were removed to Bakers 
Forge. Hundred of these were soldiers, some 
of them the very first to cross the mountains 
and join the Union Army in Kentucky at the 
outbreak of the War Between the States. 

So, already the cemetery takes on the 
character of a national cemetery. We hope 
it will be so recognized and so proclaimed, 
and so cared for, as proposed in Congress- 
man Baker's bill. 


What the President Cannot Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some things the President cannot legally 
do. Other things he ought not to do. 
However, both the President and the 
Congress have operated for so many 
years beyond the bounds of the Constitu- 
tion that they have grown morally in- 
sensitive to that fact. 

Mr. Robert B. Dresser, a distinguished 
lawyer of Providence, R. I., in a letter to 
the President which follows complains 
in no uncertain terms about this. 

On February 18, 1953, the President 
wrote that he regarded as inappropriate 
that he should express his views on pro- 
‘posed constitutional amendments. Such 
amendments are matters solely for the 
Congress and the States, not for the 
President. Nevertheless since then he 
has on a number of occasions actively 
and vigorously opposed such amend- 
ments. He went to such lengths in op- 
position to the Bricker amendment that 
the proponents of the measure were put 
in the position of petitioning the Presi- 
dent for his support. In legislative mat- 
ters too the presidential and administra- 
tive officers not only interfere but be- 
come the chief proponents of legisla- 
tion—the chief source of propaganda, 
publicity and releases to offect public 
opinion. They are often the principal 
witnesses before the committees to ad- 
vocate their measures at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. This has been particularly 
noticeable recently in determining policy 
and appropriations in the issue of 
Federal aid to education. We have had 
a first-class demonstration of what 
thought control is by Government. In 
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this the President and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have 
become active proponents and extensive 
propagandists and publicists. They have 
held conferences and made speeches and 
handed out releases and untold quanti- 
ties of publicity and arguments to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Congress. 
They propose to reverse the longtime 
policy of regarding education as the ex- 
clusive concern of the States and the 
people in the local school districts. 

Mr, Dresser points out the interference 
and pressure by the administration in 
connection with the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act and the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Dresser’s letter follows: 

PROVIDENCE, R. I, March 16, 1957. 
President Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT; As a devout believer 
in the Constitution of the United States and 
the form of government which it established, 
I have been disturbed by the trend away 
from that form of government in recent 
years. As a consequence, I am writing you 
this open letter. 

Some years ago, the late President Wood- 
row Wilson made the following statement, 
which has been often quoted: 

“The history of liberty is the history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
increase of it.” 

With a full understanding of this truth, a 
group of men representing the Thirteen Ori- 
ginal States met in Philadelphia 170 years 
ago and drafted the Constitution of ‘the 
United States, which was subsequently rati- 
fied by the States. 

By this Constitution a Republic was 
formed, and certain powers were delegated 
to the Federal Government thereby estab- 
lished. The powers not delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, were expressly 
reserved “to the States, respectively, or to the 
people.” 

The limitations imposed by the Constitu- 
tion upon the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the reservation by it of the powers 
to the States or to the people were designed 
to prevent the concentration of power in a 
single government, which, as history has time 
and time again demonstrated, leads ulti- 
mately to the destruction of a people's lib- 


As a further safeguard, in both Federal and 
State Governments the powers were divided 
among the legislative, executive, and judicial 
authorities. 

For some years past, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been encroaching steadily upon 
the rights and powers of the States. It has 
built up a huge bureaucracy until today 
there are over 2,400,000 civilian employees 
on the Federal payroll in the executive 
branch. 

This concentration of power in Washing- 
ton at the expense of the States has been 
effected largely through the abuse of the 
taxing and spending powers of Congress and 
the unwarranted extension of the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce be- 
yond the limits of any reasonable interpre- 
tation of that phrase. 

The end result of all this if continued will 
be the substitution of some form of socialism 
for our American system of private enter- 
prise and constitutional government. 

The continued maintenance of our liberty 
requires that this trend toward socialism be 
reversed. 

The remedy seems clearly to lle in the 
amendment ot our Federal Constitution. It 
would be foolhardy to rely wholly on con- 
gress. A conservative Congress today may 
be followed by a radical Congress tomorrow. 
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In the words of Thomas Jefferson: “In 
questions of power, let no more be said of 
confidence in man, but bind him down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 

It is the opinion of many that among the 
needed amendments to the Constitution are 
amendments limiting the treatymaking 
power, the taxing power, and the power to 
spend more in a given year than the Gov- 
ernment’s receipts. Resolutions proposing 
such amendments have been introduced in 
the Congress during the past several years. 
To each of these amendments you, either per- 
sonally or through your executive assistants, 
have expressed your opposition to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and in the case of at least 
one of the amendments, you have actively 
and successively opposed favorable action by 
the Congress. I refer, of course, to the Brick- 
er amendment limiting the treatymaking 
power. There is good reason to believe, I am 
told, that but for your opposition the amend- 
ment would have been approved by the Con- 
gress and proposed to the States. 

This action has been taken by you de- 
spite the fact that the power to amend the 
Constitution is vested solely in the Congress 
and the States, and the President has no 
power to veto and his approval is not re- 
quired. 

It is difficult for me to believe that either 
your or your executive assistants for whose 
actions you, of course, are responsible, would 
knowingly disregard the Constitution, and 
yet I am forced to the conclusion that the 
action referred to has been taken with full 
knowledge of the limitations upon the execu- 
tive power. 

Under date of February 18, 1953, you wrote 
a letter to a Member of Congress from which 
I quote the following: 

“I appreciate your letter of January 30, 
soliciting my views on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 103, proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting individual and corporate in- 
come taxes and forbidding Congress to levy 
gift and death taxes. 

“While I share your feeling that our taxes 
must be reduced as soon as possible, as ex- 
pressed in my recent message to the Congress, 
I feel that it would be inappropriate for me 
to express my views on a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, since a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
is not presented to the President for his 
approval.” 

This was a clear and sound statement of a 
Well-recognized principle, and it is to be 
greatly regretted that you have not since 
adhered to it. 

Unfortunately, your interference with the 
Powers of Congress has not been confined to 
the matter of constitutional amendments. It 
has extended to the field of legislation as 
well. I will cite only one instance. 

In 1952, after 5 years of the most thorough 
Investigation, a Democratic Congress passed 
and repassed over President Truman's veto 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. If 
ever a piece of legislation was thoroughly 
Studied and prepared, this was one. 

And yet, since coming to office, you have 
used your great influence with Congress 
to render this law to a large extent nugatory. 

There was published in the May 1953 issue 
of Reader's Digest a splendid article by Rep- 
resentative Francis E. WALTER, one of the 
authors of the act, entitled “The Truth About 
the Immigration Act.” The article ends 
with the following quotation: a 

“The aim of the opponents of this law 
is not to better its execution or revise its 
provisions but to destroy it. The issue there- 
by raised is clear. Are we to have an im- 
migration policy—impossible of fulfillment— 
based primarily on the desires of Europe? Or 
are we to have a policy which is based pri- 
marily on what is good for America?” 

According to a press dispatch of July 23, 
1953, Representative Watrer, who has op- 
Posed the attempt to destroy the McCar- 
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ran-Walter Act, said: “The pressure from 
the White House is stronger than any I've 
seen in my 21 years in Congress and by far 
the most effective.” 

Perhaps you feel that you are better able 
to decide these important questions than 
the Congress. But would you feel that all 
future Presidents would be equally well 
qualified? 3 

I had supposed that the division of pow- 
ers by the Constitution among the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial authorities of 
our Government was regarded as a most 
necessary safeguard against the establish- 
ment of an autocratic Government and of 
basic importance for the preservation of in- 
dividual freedom. 

If this or any other provision of the Con- 
stitution is to be changed, may I suggest 
that it should be done in the manner pro- 
vided by the Constitution itself, namely, 
by action of the Congress and the States. 

Ours was intended to be a Government 
of law, and not a Government of men. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. Dresser. 


Senators and Congressmen may be 
glad to receive from the people an ex- 
pression of their opinion, with a copy of 
the foregoing letter. 


A Little Here, a Little There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal of 
April 4, 1957, the administration has cut 
its expenditures by $1,680 per year. The 
editorial will be of interest to our col- 
leagues, and it is as follows: 

A LITTLE HERE, A LITTLE THERE 

The Treasury Department took a step in 
the interests of economy just the other day 
and the way we get the story is this: 

Mr. Nils Lennartson, a special assistant to 
Secretary Humphrey, knew of his boss’ re- 
marks about that haircurler of a depression 


-that faces us sooner or later if somebody in 


Washington doesn't start saving money. Mr. 
Lennartson knew also that Congress and a 
lot of newspapers had been yelling about re- 
ducing the budget and that people had been 
writing letters about all the spending. So 
Mr. Lennartson canceled 2 of the 3 news wire 
services the Treasury used to keep step with 
what was going on. 

One of the wires was the Dow Jones news 
service, which is offered by the publishers of 
this paper, and a good one, too. When the 
men who sell the wire service for Dow Jones 
heard about the cancellation one of them 
went right down to Washington to find out 
what the trouble was. 

Our man was told by Mr. Lennartson that 
he had been so impressed by the Wall Street 
Journal’s position about Government econ- 
omy that he had decided to save the Treasury 
Department $1,680 a year by canceling the 
Dow Jones service. 

Well, our reaction to all this is, fine. If the 
Treasury Department doesn’t need the Dow 
Jones service, it would be wasteful of the tax 
money Dow Jones and everybody else pays 
into the Treasury to keep the service, 

Furthermore we're glad that our editorials 
about saving the taxpayers’ money are get- 
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ting some results in Washington, even if the 
economy we're all for seems to start with us. 

And while 81,680 doesn't look like very 
much of a start on a budget of $71.8 billion, 
well, maybe we all better remember that, as 
this newspaper has pointed out a number of 
times, the way to begin is to begin. And that 
a little here and a little there can amount to 
a lot of savings In the end. 

That, of course, still goes. We do hope, 
though, that the Treasury’s economy drive 
doesn’t stop just where it started. 


Pan American World Airways Proposes 
To Make Florida International Air 
Gateway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. PASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Miami, 
Fla., is rich in its history of aviation 
pioneering. Her peoples have assisted 
and encouraged this great industry since 
the date of its inception. The advent of 
the airplane brought Miami a better un- 
derstanding of the peoples of other coun- 
tries of the world, particularly those in 
Latin America. We in Miami and 
throughout Florida are cognizant of the 
many benefits that have been derived 
from the mutual friendships that have 
thus been created. 

Now vast new possibilities for enhanc- 
ing Florida's international friendship 
and her tourist and other industries are 
opened in a proposal by Pan American 
World Airways to link Florida through 
Miami by a southern transatlantic route 
to Europe and on around the world. 
The Miami International Airport for 
many years has been termed “the gate- 
way to the Americas.” Miami Interna- 
tional Airport should be recognized as 
an “international air gateway.” It is a 
logical center for international travel 
and trade. j 

The Pan American World Airways pro- 
posal would permit this great airline to 
pioneer this route from Miami to Puerto 
Rico, the Azores, Lisbon, Madrid, and 
Rome. The Governments of Spain and 
Puerto Rico are supporting the PAA bid. 
Airlines of six foreign countries now are 
flying the mid-Atlantic route from vari- 
ous terminals in the Carribean area to 
southern Europe, but to date no United 
States airline has been given permission 
to fly the route. I am advised that Pan 
American is the only United States car- 
rier currently seeking it. . 

The greater Miami area, statistically, 
is the fastest growing area east of the 
Mississippi. Its population of 495,000 in 
1950 has been growing at an average of 
about 10 percent per year and today is 
estimated to have in the neighborhood 
of 1 million permanent residents. Re- 
tail sales in the greater Miami area have 
quadrupled in the past decade. They 
were $350 million in 1945, rose to $665 
million in 1950 and soared to $1,398 
million in 1956. 
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South Florida is one of the world’s 
outstanding resort centers and each year 
is adding facilities to entertain thou- 
sands more people. During the past 12 
months it is estimated by State officials 
that 6,268,000 tourists visited Florida. 
Since the war, Miami Beach alone has 
built 62 new hotels and added to 9 others, 
to provide more than 8,000 additional 
hotel rooms. At the moment, at least 5 
new hotels, with a total of about 2,000 
rooms, are being planned for construc- 
tion in Miami and Miami Beach. Ad- 
ditions are being planned to others that 
will add another 1,000 rooms or so. New 
motels and apartment buildings will add 
thousands more available tourist rooms 
within the next few months. Compara- 
ble building booms are going on in adja- 
cent Broward and Palm Beach Counties. 

Today the Florida Hotel Commission 
estimates there are about 45,000 hotel 
rooms in Dade County. There are more 
than 8,000 motel rooms, 200,000 rooms 
and apartments and more than 21,000 
rooms in private homes, or approximate- 
ly 275,000 available at any one time for 
visitors. 

Other surveys show Latin Americans 
are spending about $40 million a year 
for transportation alone on trips to and 
from Europe. Many of them enroute, 
would like to visit Florida, a land in 
which Latins feel a strong community 
of interest. 

Florida's tourism and industry are ex- 
panding at a tremendous rate. Today's 
tourists are airminded. In the 5-year 
period from 1951 through 1955, for ex- 
ample, passengers at Miami Internation- 
al Airport nearly doubled from 1,655,000 
to 3,590,000. The Miami International 
Airport handles nearly as many inter- 
national passengers as all New York air- 
ports combined. Complete availability 
of international transportation would 
appear to be a logical addition to sant 8 
existing services. 


Address by Hon. Morris F. de Castro, 
Chairman of the 40th Anniversary Cele- 
brations Committee at the Transfer 
Day Program Held at the Emancipa- 
tion Garden, St. Thomas, V. I, on 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tupsday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, April 1, 1957, the Virgin Islands of 
the United States celebrated its 40th 
anniversary of the transfer of the Vir- 
gin Islands from Denmark to the United 
States. I was hoping that I could be 
present for this occasion, but due to the 
necessity of remaining here in Washing- 
ton attending my congressional duties, I 
did not have the good fortune to attend 
the ceremonies, The principal address 
of the occasion was delivered by the 
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Honorable Morris F. de Castro, former 
Governor of the Virgin Islands. It was 
an excellent address, worthy of the at- 
tention of every Member of the House 
of Representatives. I believe it would 
be worth while for everyone in the House 
to read it. = 
ADDRESS BY Hon. Morris F. DE CASTRO, CHATR- 

MAN OF THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRA- 

TIONS COMMITTEE, AT THE TRANSFER Dar 

ProcreaM HELD aT THE EMANCIPATION GAR- 

pen, ST, THOMAS, V. I., ON MONDAY, APRIL 

1, 1957 

Mr. Chairman, Governor and Mrs. Walter 
Gordon, distinguished guests, and my fellow 
citizens of the Virgin Islands in St. Croix, St. 
Thomas, and St. John, for the honor and 
privilege—as I esteem the call to me to be— 
which Governor Gordon granted me to head 
the 40th anniversary celebrations through- 
out the Virgin Islands I shall ever be grate- 
ful, I present my heartfult thanks, Your Ex- 
cellency, 

GREETINGS 

To celebrate these historic days with us, 
many of our friends from official Washington 
have been good enough to put aside their 
own business—even pressing engagements, I 
understand—and, in many instances, have 
traveled far. We appreciate very much the 
kindness. To each and every one in the 
official party, and to the representative of 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Carl T. 


Junge, we extend a hearty welcome, yes, a 


welcome as warm and as pleasant as the 
famed Virgin Islands sunshine which 
drenches our gathering here today. 

Particularly, I want to salute an old 
friend of these islands: the Ambassador of 
Denmark to the United States. Ambassador 
Kaufmann, we recall with much pleasure 
your visit to St. Thomas in July 1948 when 
you joined in our Freedom Centennial. We 
were happy to see you again in August 1952 
in St. Croix to present, in the name of be- 
loved Denmark, the replica collection of 
elaborate f for the government 
house on that island, in commemoration of 
114 centuries of diplomatic relations between 
our respective countries. 

It is good to have you here with us, Your 
Excellency. Please turn your steps frequent- 
ly to these shores to renew with us those 
many ties that still remain between Den- 
mark and the Virgin Islands. As our voices 
resound, Ambassador Kaufmann, in the tra- 
ditional cheer “Hans Majestaet Kong Fred- 
erik den IX laenge leve"; we know that you 
join with our prayers for the continued well- 
being of our illustrious leader, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

GRATITUDE TO COMMITTEE 

I want to thank, particularly, Dr. Roy W. 
Bornn, who is today in Washington on ur- 
gent business, and Messrs. Henry Rohlsen 
and George Simmons, the chairmen of the 
three steering committees; as well as the 
active members of our committee: Commis- 
stoner Leon A. Mawson, Messrs. Adolph Ge- 
reau, J, Antonio Jarvis, Raphael Wheatley, 
and my onetime private secretary, Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Esannason. These officers have ac- 
complished an effective translation of his- 
toric recapitulation into pageantry and 
praise and have crowned it with beauty and 
dignity. I know that you appreciate their 
work as much as I do. 

Outstanding was the distant journey back 
into the nostalgic past, in-which we were led 
by Mr, Jarvis yesterday, to stand in the 
presence of history as enacted with the 
changing of the guard over our island home 
40 years ago. We do appreciate the fine plan- 
ning and much effort, and particularly the 
genuine interest, which developed into de- 
lightful and remarkable focus the spontane- 
ous outpouring of a people's gratitude to our 
sovereigns, past and present. 
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THANES, EVERYONE 


In ‘this harmony of interests, we recognize 
and we congratulate the participating arms: 
the United States Navy, the insular govern- 
ment departments, our industries and other 
fields of private enterprise, and many others, 
some appearing in the programs and parades 
of yesterday and today, for their part in this 
impressive portrayal of the Virgin Islands 
success story of twoscore years. 


GOLp OF THE ISLES 


And, now, with your kind permission, I 
would like to discuss a few anniversary 
thoughts in the chatty suppertime style 
which we used some years ago. I would like 
to talk to you this morning about gold. 
Now, please do not look surprised; I am no 
longer the Commissioner of Finance, and I no 
longer prepare the revenue estimates. And 
I do not have any gold in the bank's vaults, 
either. So, just relax and hear me through, 
please. Since I have hardly done any public 
speaking over the past 3 years, I Just had to 
find some familiar ground from which to 
sound off. That is why I have chosen gold, 
the well known yellow metal, one of the 
heaviest substances known. I will endeavor 
to point out that gold, not exactly the raw 
ore, but its equivalent in cultural and mate- 
rial value, is being discovered and being de- 
veloped every day in the Virgin Islands. 

ITS ATTRIBUTES, SURELY 


I understand that when Interior Secretary 
Seaton visited the Virgin Islands last De- 
cember he received an application from a 
group of prospectors for mining rights at the 
newly opened national park on the island 
of St. John. I hope they find gold, or sliver, 
or uranium, or even oil. But, my dear 
friends, the gold that I speak about, the 
treasure of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, sparkles in the loveliness of our sun- 
rise and sunset, in the panoramic splendor of 
our landscape and seascape, in the wonders of 
our climate, and in the peace and quietness 
here, so far removed from the roar of the 
concrete jungles. 

Gold, pure and refined, gleams forth in our 
man's humanity to man, in the richness of 
our culture and character, in the ready hos- 
pitality among all Virgin Islanders. Golden 
too, I must add, is the absence from these 
shores of the ugly blotches of organized 
crime, of subversive movement, of racial dis- 
crimination.. Thank God, that this is so. 


OUR HERITAGE 


We must repeatedly refine this precious 
ore by the constant cultivation of harmony - 
and goodwill. These days of retrospect— 
yesterday and today—crowd us with fond 
memories of the gracious and gentle life 
of yesteryear. We are proud of those 
memories; for they represent the skein with 
which we fashion the rich fabric of our folk- 
way. It is that me maintain in our 
towns the Old World jewels of architecture; 
it is better when we embellish the refined 
taste in our morals; but we are at our very 
best when we can pass on this heritage to 
succeeding generations as theirs to keep and 
to increase. God grant that this will al- 
ways be so, 

PAYMENT IN GOLD 


In gathering the notes of this talk, we 
visited our public library and found there a 
treasure trove of Virgin Islands material: 
many, many volumes dealing with the his- 
torical—and the folk interest, drawn from a 
wide field of scholars, educators, government 
officials, and other writers. 

We found in Zabriskie'’s account of the 
transfer, this incident which took place on 
a Saturday afternoon at 4 o'clock, on the last 
day of March 40 years ago, in the large diplo- 
matic reception room of the State Depart- 
ment (State, War, and Navy Building) in the 
city of Washington. There the then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, William G. McAdoo, 
handed to Secretary of State Robert Lansing 
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a Treasury warrant, representing $25 million 
in gold. and smilingly explained that he had 
brought the money in the form of a warrant 
because the actual gold coin would weigh 
nearly 48 tons. Approximately 96,000 
pounds, that Is. 

PROSPERING POORHOUSE 


That incident was definitely not the first 
time, of course, that gold in substantial 
quantity jingled in Virgin Islands history. 
In bygone years, as you will recall from his- 
tory, our cities and towns were used as 
Sanctuary for freebooters in from the 
Spanish Main. Here they counted and 
shared the loot, we, understand. March 31, 
1917, was definitely not the last time that 
such bullion was linked up with our islands. 
A President of the United States once labeled 
our islands as “an effective poorhouse.” 
That was unfortunately (?) tacked on to us 
back in 1931. Unfortunately or fortunately? 
Let us discuss the phrase in the light of 
what has transpired since. 

We can venture this explanation: As part 
and parcel of our Nation we experience the 
Tise and fall of the national economy. 
Therefore, when the lamented depression 
shook the country two and one-half decades 
ago, it is quite understandable that the 
islands, too, as its miniature, had to bear 
the brunt of a damaged economy as well. 
That was the time of the classic proposal to 
ae that Denmark be paid to take us 

ack. 

That remarks, however sincerely meant or 
Well intended, from the honored guest aboard 
the U. S. S. Arizona made us do things 
and do them in a big hurry. For, since then, 
the poorhouse has paid off the mortgage, 
every cent of it. Yes, we have definitely done 
50. Official documents have proved that the 
internal revenue taxes which have been paid 
into the Treasury of the United States on 
liquors produced in these islands have more 
than covered the total cost of the islands’ 
government to the United States, including 
the purchase price of the islands from Den- 
mark. 

The mortgage settled, we next proceeded 
to prove that we would not be a lability to 
the United States. We installed modern con- 
Veniences to our little cottage, planted orna- 
mentals, and tidied the spot spick and span. 
Yes, we bulit hotels, schools, hospitals, roads, 
increased public and private housing. We 
fashioned monuments to a people's indomi- 
table will, courage, and persistence. You 
know what happened following that renova- 
tion, and still continues * * * before the 
Paint was dry on our “Rooms to let” sign- 
board, the world same hurrying over to regis- 
ter. So great is the crowd that continues to 
push up to our gates that we had better do 
Something fast to save some room for our own 
children, And now we should like to extend 
a gracious invitation to the author of that 
disturbing phrase for him to return to spend 
his retirement years in this tranquil and 
Prospering paradise of the Caribbean—the 
onetime poorhouse. Unfortunately or fortu- 
nate * * * disturbing or inspiring * 
What do you think now of that label of 1931 
compared with communal results in the 26 
Years since. I will give my answer—President 
Hoover's 1931 poorhouse has been trans- 
formed during the administrations of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, President Truman, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower into the 1957 prospering 
“guest house”, 


OUR OWN HANDIWORE 


In August 1953, I made a statement that, 
since the year 1950, total bank deposits in the 
Virgin Islands had increased $2,200,000 in 
that 21,-year period, imports into the Virgin 
Islands had Increased by $2 million and ex- 
Ports by $300,000, and that travel statistics 
showed that 94,000 tourists visited St. 
Thomas and spent $4 million in the year 1952, 
and that 123,000 arrived during the following 
year and spent approximately $5,400,000. 
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But look what happened to these same in- 
dexes since that 1953 suppertime chat: Total 
bank deposits in the Virgin Islands, which 
were $6,475,669.49 on June 30, 1953, are shown 
on the published statements of the 2 banks 
in the Virgin Islands to be $16,806,928 .84 on 
December 31, 1956, an increase of over $10 
million in 3½ years. Total income taxes paid 
in the Virgin Islands in 1953 were $720,314.36. 
Total income taxes paid in the Virgin Islands 
in 1955 amounted to $1,059,631.61, arid in 1956 
income taxés increased to $1,549,309.68—or 
double the amount paid 31 years ago. 

Our Tourist Development Board estimated 
that in 1953 visitors to the Virgin Islands, 
in the tourist economy of the islands, spent 
approximately $5,400,000. In 1956 gross tour- 
ist expenditures were estimated to be $11,- 
645,988, again more than double the amount 
spent by tourists 344 years ago. In 1952 total 
imports into the Virgin Islands were $11,- 
162.88. In 1955, our imports jumped to 
$16,255,575, an increase of $4 million. During 
the same period exports from the Virgin 
Islands increased from $2,477,655 to $4,277,- 
314, an increase of $2 million. 

Do you care ta listen to a few more startling 
comparisons? The assertion was made not 
so long ago, that Virgin Islanders are not 
industrious, not given to hard toil and sacri- 
fice. Well, I looked for the facts and I found 
that in the year 1956 there were 8,138 work- 
ers in all the Virgin Islands covered by 
workmen's compensation, of whom, inci- 
dentally, 4.345 were engaged in private, I 
repeat, in private employment and 1,793 in 
Government work. This figure represents 
nearly four times as many workers in private 
employment as in Government employment 
on these small islands where Government 
naturally combines all levels of city, county, 
State, and Federal activities. Let it be re- 
membered, too, and let it be quoted widely, 
that the people of the Virgin Islands today 
raise more than 10 times the local revenues 
than they did 20 years ago, and 214 times 
the local taxes they raised 10 years ago. Here 
are the figures: In 1936 local revenues totaled 
$288,438; in 1946 local revenues had increased 
to $1,374,259.61; and in 1956, revenues from 
local taxes amounted to $2,911,775.08. 

Unlike the buccaneers of old, we have not 
been trundling wheelbarrowsful of bullion 
down Main Street lately, nor are we paying 
the new waterfront highway with the heavy, 
yellow ingots. Yet, despite the pinch of 
poverty, felt here as elsewhere among our ill- 
housed and 1ll-fed citizens, grass is definitely 
not growing on Main Street * * * and that 
is not because of any water shortage, either. 
And here's another fact: Keeping pace with 
our economic advancement, we have been 
building steadily solid and lasting monu- 
ments—not alone of stone and of concrete— 
but of human resources as well in the health 
and well-being of our citizens, in the letters, 
and in the arts. 

Dear friends, I am moved to bring to wit- 
ness this Transfer Day, the firm faith of 
Virgin Islanders in the traditional American 
virtues of hard work, in thrift, in resource- 
fulness, and in our sturdy self-reliance. How 
very often, these days, we have to fall back 
on their support. Nevertheless, we are ex- 
periencing years of progress, and, God help- 
ing us, we can look ahead with confidence. 

GOVERNMENT HAS HELPED 


Government has had no small chapter, of 
course, in this success story. I would like 
to pass on to you the definition given by 
Lincoln in his first Inaugural address: The 
legitimate object of government is to do for 
a community of people whatever they need 
to bè done, but cannot do at all, or cannot 
so well do, in their separate and individual 
capacities.” * 

We believe that no American—no one 
group of Americans—can truly prosper un- 
less all Americans prosper.. For we are one 
family made up of millions of Americans 
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with the same hopes for a full and happy 
life. We belleve that the slum, the out- 
dated highway, the poor school system—de- 
ficiencies in health protection, the loss of 
a job, and the fear of poverty in old age— 
in fact, any real injustice in the business of 
living—penalizes us all. 

We know that our Government stands 
ready to help us to help ourselves and to do 
those things for us which we cannot so well 
do in our individual capacity. I strike Into 
this record our full appreciation for the 
golden millions which the Federal Govern- 
ment has poured into our islands to equip 
us with modern sewerage systems, improved 
communications facilities, the very latest in 
hospital and school plants, in low-cost hous- 
ing, airport and highway construction, 
among the substantial physical improve- 
ments over the past decade. On the other 
hand, let us never undervalue or underesti- 
mate the many things I have here recited 
in part only, which we, in the march of prog- 
ress have done, and daily continue to do, 
for ourselves as we should, by intelligent 
planning, skill, and by the sweat of our brow. 


PATRIOTISM UNLIMITED 


I listened very carefully a few weeks ago 
to my good friend, Col, Joseph A. Christmas, 
USAP, the selective-service officer in the Vir- 
gin Islands, as he was interviewed by the 
Women’s League over radio station WSTA. 
Among his many remarks commending the 
spirit and valor of Virgin Islands servicemen, 
Colonel Christmas brought out the fact that 
there were approximately 544 volunteers of 
the 1,073 Virgin Islands servicemen processed 
through the local board, or roughly 50 per- 
cent of the total enlistments. I just had 
to point out that fact because, these days, 
we hear too little of the patriotism and sacri- 
fice of Virgin Islanders; and hear far too 
much, these days, of the economic benefits 
which these islands receive from the Federal 
Government although we receive such 
grant-in-aid at less than par, in many in- 
stances, along with the other Territories and 
certain States of the Union. 


PROGRESS DEMANDS DEDICATION 


Unhesitatingly I wish to state my firm 
conviction that the people of these islands 
are well advanced in the application of the 
principles of American democracy and of 
self-government. We have a tremendous 
reservoir of leadership ability just waiting 
to be tapped. But, my friends, these times 
cry out loudly for more constructive sug- 
gestions. We need less complaints and less 
criticism of each other. Progress is not for 
the lazy and indolent. Progress demands 
character, it demands will, it demands dedi- 
cation. Progress requires quiet decision, self- 
respect, and self-reliance. 

Let us cherish our island home with a 
love that does not count sacrifice, a concern 
that thrives under constant and determined 
effort. Let us remember, you and I, that 
our child and our children's children will 
benefit or suffer by what we do today. The 
element of gold—here pure, there adulter- 
ated—has marked our progress over the 40 
years, 1917 through 1957. Progress demands 
more than lip service or a mere recitation 
of its elements. How well we have learned 
the lessons along the way. Have we profited 
well from the experience? We should be 
building foundations now under our castles 
in the sky, if there they be, so that our next 
anniversary celebration, in 1967, may be truly 
golden in word and in deed. 


THE HIGHER LEVEL 

And so this morning, richly endowed as 
we are in the good things of the earth, in the 
fellowship of our neighbors and the closeness 
of our Nation, would it not be fitting for each 
of us to speak in prayer to the Father of the 
Nations to ask that He help us and teach us, 
and receive our thanksgiving? — 


e 
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Might we not pray that He teach us? 
Teach us, and teach our leaders, to seek to 
understand the problems and needs of our 
people. Teach us how those problems may 
reach solution in wisdom, and how best those 
needs may be met. -Teach us to require of 
all those who seek to lead us, and teach us, 
too, to require of ourselves, these things: in- 
tegrity of purpose; the upright mind, selfiless 
eacrifice, and the courage of the just. Teach 
us trust and hope and self-dependence. 
Teach us the security of faith. 


THE ROAD AHEAD 


Four decades ago, when old Dannebrog 
Was replaced here by the Star and Stripes, 
the United States stood on the brink of 
World War I. Today we celebrate this anni- 
versary at a time when the nations seem to 
be gathered on the verge of a most serious 
catastrophe of our times. This sombering 
thought should bring us solemn pause. To- 
day, as we meet here in peace and quietness, 
our statesmen are striving valiantly to settle 
international issues around the conference 
table rather than around the watch fires of 
a hundred circling camps. Today the dem- 
ocratic countries, led by our mother country, 
and by our great President, are earnestly and 
eagerly secking ways and means to keep the 
peace. 

This is a serious moment. And it be- 
hooves us as good American citizens to be 
loyal to our country and fiag and to the eml- 
nent principles for which they stand, to pro- 
claim our faith in righteousness and justice, 
and to be proud to give ourselves in meeting 
the everyday needs of our Nation, by willing 
sacrifice. Thus we strengthen, likewise, our 
own homeland. 


OUR COMMISSION 


To each individual gathered here, and to 
those within the reach of my voice, I ex- 
press, first, our satisfaction that you could 
join with us in reviewing this parade of 
events. Secondly, my great faith that you, 
each and every one of you, can contribute 
something to render more precious the so- 
cial, economic, and political fabric of these 
islands so dear to us all, And, thirdly, that 
in so doing you will gain the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are moving along the high 
road of constructive progress on all fronts 
and not banding together to achieve the de- 
fensive or negative concept of mere physical 
security. When we place our desires and 
designs into proper perspective, to which we 
can attend right now, we would move into 
better position to celebrate the golden an- 
niversary laden with achievements beyond 
our fondest dreams, It is a great faith that 
must march forward. With it we cannot 
stand still. 


IN SUMMARY 


In closing we wish to emphasize that a real, 
pulsing drive, adorned with deep human con- 
cern, has marked these Virgin Islands as the 
showplace of American democracy. Our gold 
is in our hearts and in our homes, and our 
monument not the shaft of stone, but a tower 
of true spiritual and cultural values and of 
great material accomplishments. Fromthat 
viewpoint, and with these self-evident truths, 
we have surveyed with pardonable pride, yet 
with humility, these past 40 years. 

It is well that we solemnly pledge, this 
instant, to build a stronger and better na- 
tion and home—of greater security and in- 
creasing prosperity for all. Working together 
for the common welfare is an American habit. 
Let us continue to cultivate and to keep that 
habit strong. We know that we have not 
failed to do our full share in this good work. 
We know what has been done. We know 
whither our goal. With sincere and un- 
swerving dedication to the tasks ahead, with 
confidence in our ability to accomplish them, 
with abiding faith in Almighty God, we can- 
not fail—we shall not fall. 
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For the honor of appearing once again 
before you, my countrymen, thanks to each 
one of you. 

God bless you all. 


Going Nasser’s Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of April 3, 1957: 

Gomnc Nassrr’s War 2 


In his press conference yesterday Secretary 
Dulles again expressed hope for a satisfactory 
settlement of the immediate problems of the 
Middle East, including firm Egyptian com- 
mitments on the Suez Canal, a greater voice 
for the users in operating the canal than 
Egypt proposes to permit, and Israel's right 
to use both the canal and the Aqaba Gulf. 
But his statements reveal his own doubts, 
despite his lifting of the ban on tourist 
travel to the area. 

Indeed, the trend of events, the air of 
resignation at United Nations headquarters 
and of pessimism in Washington all point in 
one direction. This is that everything is 
going President Nasser’s way and that he is 
riding to a political victory. Unless this 
trend is reversed there is grave danger that 
all the brave words uttered in United Na- 
tions resolutions, in Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold’s reports, and in declarations by 
President Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and 
other western statesmen will turn to ashes, 
with unforeseeable consequences for the fu- 
ture. 

These words were to the effect that the 
liquidation of the British, French, and Israeli 
military countermeasures against Nasser's 
belligerent provocations should be followed 
by action to assure progress toward more 
peaceful conditions and toward a greater 
degree of justice and compliance with inter- 
national law than existed prior to these 
events. These conditions were to be secured 
and supervised by the United Nations police 
force and were to include the restoration of 
secure freedom of navigation in the Suez 
Canal and an end to Egypt's unilaterally pro- 
claimed state of war with Israel, involving 
a renunciation of belligerent rights and 
therewith an end to Egyptian guerrilla raids 
and blockades. 

But Nasser has thus far paid small heed to 
any of these words, and events are rapidly 
returning to the state of affairs which pre- 
eipitated the recent hostilities and could 
precipitate new ones. Far from restoring the 
definitive system established by the 1888 
Suez convention to guarantee “secure free- 
dom of navigation” in the canal, or paying 
any attention to the Security Council reso- 
lution calling for insulating the canal from 
Egyptian politics and for agreement between 
Egypt and the canal users on the tolls, 
Nasser has served notice that Egypt alone 
will own and operate the canal under his 
terms, that it will collect all tolls and deter- 
mine their allocation, and that at most he 
would be willing to arbitrate complaints 
While continuing the cause of the complaints, 

At the same time he proclaims his deter- 
mination to maintain his state of war and 
his belligerent rights against Israel and in 
defiance of a special Security Council de- 
cision to resume the Suez blockade imme- 
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diately and the Aqaba blockade as soon as 
the United Nations force has left. He has 
enlisted the support of King Saud on the 
latter blockade, although Saudi Arabia de- 
creed in 1949 that a claim to territorial wa- 
ters does not infringe on the right of inno- 
cent passage by vessels of other nations. 

Furthermore, in the face of Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold's assurance that the takeover of mili- 
tary and civilian control of Gaza in the first 
instance would be exclusively by the United 
Nations forces, Nasser has imposed his own 
civilian and military police control of this 
strip and has relegated the United Nations 
forces to patrolling the border jointly with 
his own police.“ He has made a gentleman's 
agreement not to send direct military forces 
into Gaza during the interim period and to 
reimpose regulations against guerrilla raids. 
But since the first instance lasted only a few 
days, the question arises how long the in- 
terim is to last, and in any case the guerrilla 
units are already reassembling, 

In his speech of February, 20, President 
Eisenhower declared that if, unhappily. 
Egypt does hereafter violate the armistice 
agreement or other international obliga- 
tions, then this should be dealt with firmly 
by the society of nations. It remains to 
make good these words, and the society of 
nations may be taken to mean not only the 
United Nations but also other international 
associations and alliances in which the 
United States is a partner, 


Further Opinions on the 22d Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
been heartened by the replies of distin- 
guished American histo: and politi- 
cal scientists to my opihion survey on 
the 22d amendment. 

Heretofore I have presented the views 
of 6 experts in this field, and today I 
present 4 additional replies from Cali- 
fornia, Tennessee, Washington, and Col- 
orado. 


Those whose views are included here- 
with are: Dr. Dayton D. McKean, politi- 
cal scientist, .of the University of 
Colorado; Dr. Robert J. Harris, of the 
Vanderbilt University, political science 
department; Dr. Claudius O. Johnson, of 
Washington State College; and Dr. John 
D. Hicks, Morrison professor of history 
at the University of California. 

The letters follow: 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, Colo., March 18, 1957. 
Hon. Srrwanxr L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Me. Up.: In my opinion the 22d 
amendment should never have been adopted, 
and it should be repealed as soon as possible. 

I have three principal objections to it. 
First, its antidemocratic character, the dis- 
trust of the American people that it em- 
bodies. It denies voters the opportunity to 
vote for someone they may want. Second, 
it could in a time of national emergency, 
involve the Nation in unnecessary danger, 
forcing out of office an experienced President 
who had the confidence of our country and 
the world to replace him at a critical moment 
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with someone who did not. Third, the 
amendment produces a 4-year lame duck 
President who cannot be expected in his 
second term to be able to lead his own party, 
since its other leaders, perhaps each seeking 
to succeed him, are free to defy him or not 
as they please. This condition can only 
lead to a further (to me regrettable) weak- 
ening of the two-party system. 

I wish you all success in your attempt to 
get the amendment repealed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Darton D. McKean, Dean. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Nashville, Tenn., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D: C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE UpALL: In reply to 
your letter of March 13, I am making a num- 
ber of observations concerning your pro- 
Posal to repeal the 22d amendment. 

In general, it was my opinion dt the time 
the 22d amendment was submitted that it 
was an error. Subsequent events have not 
changed my opinion in this connection. In 
my opinion, the amendment will have the 
long-range effect of weakening the President 
not only with respect to his legislative rela- 
tions with Congress, but also with respect 
to his negotiation with the governments of 
foreign states. To be sure no conclusions 
Can be reached now concerning the impact 
of the amendment upon President Eisen- 
hower's relations with Congress. At his age 
and in his physical condition it is most un- 
likely that even Mr. Leonard Hall would re- 
gard him as a possibility for a third term. 
Moreover, most generalizations have to make 
an exception of General Eisenhower. It is 
my belief that President Eisenhower's popu- 
larity and prestige are such that he could 
continue to exercise a considerable influence 
Upon Congress should he choose to do so. If 
it is true that his grip has loosened on his 
party and upon Congress, then that is more 
than likely due to laziness, indifference, in- 
Capacity. or a combination of these. It is 
hardly likely, however, that very many presi- 
dents are going to enjoy the enormous per- 
sonal popularity of General Eisenhower and 
that in their case the amendment would 
Seriously impair them as legislative leaders 
and foreign negotiators. Moreover, it seems 
to me that in the last analysis, as you indi- 
cate in the enclosed remarks, that it is for 
the American people to decide whether they 
desire a president for 1 term, 2 terms, 
3 terms, or any other number. That at 
least seemed to be the design of the original 
framers of the Constitution and in general 
their judgment has stood the test of time 
better than the judgment of the framers of 
the 22d amendment is likely to stand the 
test of time, Many of the original objections 
to a third term, you will recall, were due to 
Jefferson’s fear of a monarchy. And, Jeffer- 
son, it must be remembered, was inclined to 
see the danger of a monarchy in every nook 

and cranny and in every dark corner. He, 
lf, however, indicated that in order to 

avert such a danger he would be willing to 

Stand for a third term. After Jefferson’s ob- 

Jections to a third term were more practical 

than philosophical and, indeed, in some in- 

stances the opposition to a third term for 

Some presidents were made by those who 

ought they never should have had one 

rm. 


In general, unlimited reellgibility makes 
for better government than for worse because 
80 long as a man is reeligible to public office 
there is a prospect that he will endeavor to 
exert his best talents in the event he will 
decide to stand on his record for reelection. 
This, to me, is an ample safeguard against 
abuses of power. 

A more important consideration is that in 
the world that we live in, we know not what 
crises may confront us. It is inconceivable 
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in the midst of a serious crisis that the 
American people would want to change the 
presidency merely because of a constitutional 
mandate which decrees that a president can 
serve no more than 2 terms or a maximum 
of 10 years should he come in by the route 
of the vice presidency. This could be a seri- 
ous flaw in our Constitution in the perilous 
conditions in which we live. 

If there are any specific questions you 
would like to raise concerning this problem, 
I shall be only too happy to discuss them. 
For the time being, I shall content myself 
with these very general remarks and trust 
that they will be of some value to you. 

With best wishes for the success of your 
proposal, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J, HARRIS. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Pullman, Wash., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. UpaLL; You pay me the honor of 
asking my opinion on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 182 which would repeal the 22d amend- 
ment. Although I favor the 2-term tradi- 
tion for the President as a general policy, I 
believe the occasion will arise from time to 
time when it may be wise to depart from 
the tradition. I do not, therefore, hold the 
opinion that the 2-term tradition should be 
frozen into the written Constitution. Con- 
sequently, you may record me as favoring the 
resolution to repeal the 22d amendment. 

In my.opinion a provision which restricts 
the political freedom of the people in the 
choice of their officers has no place in our 
fundamental law. I believe further that no 
group, liberal or conservative, should use the 
power it may have at a particular time to 
impose upon a minority a restrictive political 
provision. Quite aside from the questionable 
ethics of such action, it is almost certain 
to return to disturb or plague its promoters. 
Factions which at one time would prevent 
from running for a third or fourth term a 
President they happen not to like would, 
by that action, set for another time the same 
obstacle in the way of a President they may 
wholeheartedly approve and earnestly desire 
to continue in office. Furthermore, restric- 
tive proyisions of this character represent a 
negative concept of government, the idea 
that the public is better served when its 
officers serve under rigid regulations. It is 
well to remember that the restrictions which 
may be designed to prevent incapabie or cor- 
rupt officers from making mistakes or pro- 
moting sellouts and giveaways will also oper- 
ate to prevent capable and trustworthy of- 
ficers from achieving the best results. I 
think it is right to assume that our Presi- 
dents will be qualified men of integrity who 
have a sense of thelr responsibilities in a 
democratic system. This I regard as a calcu- 
lated risk, one that we may intelligently take 
in a day when we need affirmative, positive 
government. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ctaupius O. JOHNSON, 
Projessor of Political Science. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
5 DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
Berkeley, Calij., March 23, 1957. 
Representative STEWART L. UDALL, 
Congress oj the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. UDALL: The 22d amendment was 
in my judgment a mistake. I share the 
opinion of George Washington that the Na- 
tion should have the right to choose any citi- 
zen for the Presidency for as many times as 
it may see fit. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN D. Hicks, 
Morrison Professor of History. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Will Make Chicago 
the Nation's Largest Grain-Exporting 
Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on the financial page of the Chicago 
Daily News of April 2, 1957, is an article 
by Ed Kandlik that will prove of interest 
to all my colleagues who have given 
thought to the great changes that will 
come in the opening of the St. Lawrence 
seaway when the cities on the Great 
Lakes become ocean ports, competing 
with the ports on the seaboard. 

According to a study conducted at In- 
diana University, and which Mr. Kandlik 
presents in his most illuminating article, 
by 1965 Chicago will become the Nation's 
largest grain-exporting port with Duluth 
ranking second. The seaboard ports 
will suffer in proportion. Mr. Kandlik’s 
article follows: 


Chicago may become the Nation's leading 
grain export center by the mild-1960's as a 
result of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

This is the conclusion of the 252-page 
printed report, The Effects of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway on Grain Movements, prepared 
by the Bureau of Business Research, Indiana 
University, in conjunction with the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Robert C. Liebenow, president, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, said many of its members are 
already preparing for the opening of the sea- 
way by expanding their facilities. x 

“When the new waterway is ready for use, 
Chicago will have a minimum of 20 million 
bushels of new grain warehousing capacity," 
he said. 

“When this is added to the more than 50 
million bushels of space formerly available, it 
will give this port water facilities for han- 
dling grain second to none.” 

Low freight rates will draw the grain from 
an area extending from the Rockies to the 
Appalachian Mountains north of a line that 
follows the Ohio River and extends through 
northern Oklahoma and central Missouri, 
Points as far as Enid, Okla., may direct their 
shipments through Chicago. 

By 1966 from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred million bushels of grain will be 
moving into export annually through the St. 
Lawrence seaway, the report said. Much of 
it will be grain that formerly moved through 
gulf and Atlantic ports. 

The report said the seaboard ports will 
suffer substantial losses of grain traffic and 
the effect will be intensified by the seasonal 
traffic on the seaway. 

Eastern and southern transportation car- 
riers also are expected to experience hard- 
ship from the change. 

While me diversion of grain export ship- 
ments to the Great Lakes will spread to 
many ports, Chicago will gain the most, the 
report said. Its position was termed stra- 
tegic™ to attract grain from the Corn and 
Soybean Belt and from the Winter Wheat 
Belt. 

Chicago's exports will probably range from 
eighty to one hundred million bushels by the 
mid-1960's, the report said. If this potential 
is realized, Chicago would become the Na- 
tion's largest grain exporting port. Mil- 
waukee will handle part of the potential. 

Duluth is expected to rank second to Chi- 
cago in volume. Its increase will be disap- 
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pointingly small because it already handles 
most of the spring wheat shipped eastward, 
the report said. 

Transportation charges via the seaway 
route will be from 15 to 20 cents per bushel 
less than over existing eastern routes, the 
report found, but may be cut to 10 cents by 
intensified competition. 

While the cost advantage will be so great 
as to attract the vast bulk of grain exports, 
prospects were said not to be bright for 
shipments via the seaway for consumption 
along the east coast. 

Water rates for seaway grain shipments to 
Europe are expected to exceed by 4 to 8 cents 
a hundred pounds those from North Atlan- 
tic ports. The rates from Great Lakes ports 
are expected to be on a par with those from 
New Orleans and gulf ports. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting fe- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives.or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec..133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, | 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rrconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1898. C. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrconnp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other, than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rrconb shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m,, to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estima*e in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 

of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contrayention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wis- 
consin, Before Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republican Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
just returned from a visit to my State, 
during the course of which I addressed a 
wide number of organizations of all 
types. 

One of my mòst memorable pleasures 
was the honor and privilege of address- 
ing, on Saturday evening, April 6, in the 
Capital city of my State, Madison, the 
Midwest Federation of College Young 
Republican Clubs, a group of Young Re- 
publicans representing 13 States and 40 
Colleges. I am very happy to say it was 
a good meeting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 


dress delivered by me on that occasion . 


be printed in the Appendix of the 

ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as fallows: 

Senator Wiiry Says GOP Must SHOW Ir “Is 
A Party or Pnocnzss IN ATOMIC Act, Nor 
‘Parry or Rracriox oy Horse AND BUGGY 
Days”; Sars Parry MUT ror “AMERICA'S 
Goop ann Irs Own Goon SPEARHEAD WORLD 
LEADERSHIP" 


Tam indeed happy to be with you tonight, 

It is a real pleasure to join with you in 
looking forward to the role of the Republican 
Party in the future. 

It is most appropriate that you who are 
the leaders of tomorrow, should consider this 
vital question of the future of our party— 
your party and mine. 

You Young Republicans have demon- 
Strated that you are aware of your responsi- 
bilities as citizen-leaders in the dynamic 
Period up ahead. 

I cannot commend too highly your partici- 
pation in YR Club activities. 

REAL ASSETS OF YR MEMBERSHIP 


As you well know, your membership pro- 
vides a splendid opportunity to acquire a 

roader understanding of government, as 
Well as enjoying an ideal training ground for 
future leadership. 

Certainly, an active role in a Young Repub- 
ican organization is a valuable supplement 
to any course of education, and an asset to 
you personally. 

Your experience, I believe, provides each of 
you with a greater appreciation of our politi- 
Cal process, and an understanding of tech- 
niques and tasks of a truly responsible politi- 
cal party. 

All in all, your YR Club provides a “real- 
life" laboratory in which to acquire a better 
understanding of politics—theoretical, and 
“specially, practical. 


Appendix 


MY THEME TONIGHT—MODERN PROGRAM 
ESSENTIAL 
My theme tonight is comparatively simple 
but it is composed of many elements. 

My theme is this: America today is ad- 
vancing in the jet-atomie age, advancing, as 
it must, irreversibly up the high road of 
leadership on the world scene. It is. the 
GOP's task, the “Grand Young Party's" task 
to spearhead such leadership. 

The American people will vote at the polls 
in November 1958 and in November 1960, for 
the party which provides a program geared 
to the needs of this age, geared to the needs 
of a shrunken globe. 

The American people will vote for us If 
they believe that we are the party of the 
future." 

They will vote against us if they have the 
idea that we are a party of the past, the past 
when the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans repre- 
sented barriers in space and time. 

If however, in this age when space and 
time has been virtually annihilated by man's 
inventiveness, if we supply a modern pro- 
gram, tailored to the needs of a dynamic 
Nation of 170 million in the jet-atomic age, 
then we will win and retain America’s sup- 

rt. 

Pert, on the other hand, the American people 
believe that we are a party which only looks 
backward to “the dear old days,” a party 
which is patterned after the McKinley era of 
the horse and buggy, then they will not vote 
with us. ' 

The question is, therefore, what must be 
the elements in a modern program for a 
brighter future for all? 

And, secondly, what are the techniques, 
what are the organizational methods by 
which we can get this program adopted? 

Let us first take up the latter question. 
Why? Because I think that there will read- 
ily be almost untversal agreement on this 
matter of new-type techniques. 

Then let us frankly approach the latter 
challenge—the challenge of new programs. 

At this time, let us look “right in the eye“ 
at those issues on which there is and will 
be an honest difference of opinion. 

THREE-HUNDRED-AND-SIXTY-PIVE-DAY 
CAMPAIGNING 

First, we'll, look at the matter 
niques. 

I think that you Young Republicans have 
yourselves set a fine pattern for tomorrow's 
victories at the polls. 

You have been showing what an enter- 
prising campaign organization can do and 
must do. And I mean 12 months a year, 
not simply in the latter part of September 
and the entire month of October, 

You Young Republicans have shown that 
there is a salesmanship job to be done 365 
days a year; a literature distribution job in 
the wards and precincts; a TV and radio job; 
s- doorbell-ringing and volunteer-registra- 
tion job; and all the other types of grass- 
roots activities which must keep the Re- 
publican Party in the minds and eyes of the 
people. : 

ATTRACTING ALLEGIANCE OF STAY-AT-HOMES 

You and I remember that, according to 
1956 statistics, out of a potential vote of 


about. 104 million, only about 62 million— 
or three-fifths of those eligible—voted. 
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Of this number, Ike received almost 36 
million—a majority of votes cast—10 million 
more than his opponent. 

However, this points up an important 
factor: There is a “political gold mine” of 
42 million votes, either inactive or untapped, 

To fully utilize our opportunities—for the 
benefit of our party, and the Nation—we 
must do two things: 

1. First, this stay-at-home group must be 
persuaded to vote; and 

2. Second, our programs—Republican pro- 

must be proven to so benefit the na- 
tional interest as to attract these voters. 

This cannot be a taken-for-granted task; 
for, as we know—even though the stay at 
homes are inactive—many of these are tra- 
ditionally either independents or are Demo- 
cratic inclined. 


THE DIFFICULT CHALLENGES OF 1958 AND 1960 


Now, let me ask, “How important is it that 
we do all these things?” 

The answer is, “Very important, indeed.” 

In the first place, in November 1960, we 
face one of the most critical challenges in 
Republican history. 

At that time we will be going to the polls 
without that great standard bearer, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

He will, we know, play an active part in 
the campaign, But his name will not head 
the ticket, and our party will not automati- 
cally have the benefit of his enormous per- 
sonal prestige. 

We should have, however, the same mass 
of independent voters whom Ike attracted 
and whom we definitely need to win. I re- 
peat: We need the independent voters to win, 
We need the “swing” voters. That does not 
mean that we must forsake our Republican 
standbys, our loyal GOP adherents. But it 
does mean that we must broaden the base of 
our party and not run it as an exclusive 
social club. 


HARD BATTLE FOR NEXT CONGRESS 


In the second place, we face an even 
tougher challenge—much earller—in Novem- 
ber 1958. N 

The fact is we face difficult contests for 
control of the Senate and House, for many 
key governorships and other State and local 
offices. 

You Young Republicans are more than 
familiar with the specific issues involved in 
many of the statewide contests which are 
coming up. 

But, I can tell you that from a national 
standpoint—so far as the battle for the 86th 
Congress is concerned, we have rarely faced 
a tougher problem. 

Of the Senate seats coming up—21 are for 
Republicans incumbents’ seats, 11 for Demo- 
cratic incumbents. 

And half the Democratic seats are in the 
safe “solid South.“ By. contrast, most of 
our Republican Senate seats are in the so- 
called marginal States of the country—which 
could pivot either way, including right here 
in our State of Wisconsin and elsewhere in 
the Midwest. 

PARTY'S POOR RECORD SINCE 1933 

Obviously, the House elections too, could 
likewise go either way. 

But here is an overall fact to remember: 
Since 1933, we Republicans have been in 
majority in the Senate and House for but 
4 years out of the 24, 
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When we attained control, I personally was 
privileged to serve as Chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in the 80th Congress 
and of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the 83d Congress. 

I say: let us find out why we as a party 
have so repeatedly lost the Congress, even 
when we were winning the Presidency in 
November 1952 by such a landslide of elec- 
toral votes, 

We must find out why it is, that in all 
this quarter century, (which represents the 
lifetime of virtually every member of this 
audience) the American people have selected 
a Republican Congress only twice, 

I ask you ladies and gentlemen: Why?“ 

Obviously, because we could not win the 
complete confidence of the voters in the 48 
States, 

Let us, then, come face to face with the 
issues. Doing so will spell, I believe, the 
difference between more possible defeats 
in the battle for the Congress and the Presi- 
dency, or new victories, such as we deserve 
to win, 


WE MUST DISPEL A KEY ILLUSION 


I say, that, to win America’s confidence, we 
must dispel the illusion that the Republi- 
cans represent “special interests,” especially 
the interests of so-called big business. 

As we recognize, no political party can 
survive as a “pawn of any special interest” 
(neither yours, nor mine, nor anyone else's). 

If it attempts to do so, one of two things 
will happen: 

1. It will be defeated at the polls; or 

2. If not, then it will exist, not as a servant 
of the people but as the pawn of the special 
interests. 

In either case, it loses effectiveness as a 
political party. 

We can only attain our political goals by 
successfully performing our general political 
responsibilities to the entire country. 


WE WANT ALL GROUPS TO PROSPER 


I say: “Our party must be identified with 
all America.” 

We can be proud of what we have accom- 
plished for business (because of what busi- 
ness means to 170 million Americans). But 
80, too, we can and should be just as proud 
of what we have accomplished for labor, 
agriculture, consumers, and veterans. 

But we should be proud of our record and 
we should advance that record—not because 
we are special pleaders for so-called big 
business, but because we want strong, 
healthy segments in a strong, healthy 
America. We want all groups to prosper and 
none to be “whipping boys.“ 

And, parenthetically, I say that when 
so-called big business is mentioned, let us 
recall: The 8½ million stockholders who 
truly own America’s corporations; the hun- 
dreds of thousands of small businesses who 
subcontract work for large enterprises; and 
the fact that, under our profit and loss sys- 
tem, we must not penalize groups simply 

because they have succeeded by superior in- 
itiative, organization, and resourcefulness, 


THE HEART OF THE CHALLENGE TO THE 
UNITED STATES 

And we come now to the nubbins of our 
being here tonight: The future role—the fu- 
ture program of our party. 

In my judgment, as I have earlier indi- 
cated, the only factor in this role is the 
changed world in which we live. 

It is a role symbolized by such up-to-the- 
minute facts as—a reported testing soon of 
America's first intercontinental guided mis- 
sile; the flight last December of X B-52 
bombers, nonstop, around the earth in 45 
hours; the vulnerability of continental 
United States in this air age, both to air 
attack and, for example, to possible attack 
from missile-firing submarines off our coasts. 


WILL THE GOP BACK UP OR ATTACK IKE’S 
LEADERSHIP? 


All of these facts spell the need for United 
States leadership. 
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And that means, I say, Republican leader- 
ship, Republican statesmanship. 

The GOP must not furnish, as it has in 
the past, misguided direction in the fight 
against America's leadership. 

The GOP must back up Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower instead of inadvertently undermining 
his leadership on the world stage. 

Thus, here in the Midwest and elsewhere, 
one of the greatest challenges facing the 
Republican Party is acceptance of this mod- 
ern fact: That the United States of America 
literally has no alternative but to be a leader 
of and a partner with all the free nations of 
the world in combatting Communist aggres- 
sion. 

The American eagle cannot be and must 
not be turned into an American ostrich. 

The entire world, yes, including the 900 
million people behind the Iron Curtain, look 
to this country for leadership. 


WHAT CAN HAPPEN IF WE DEFAULT 


The alternative to American leadership 
would be American default. The result of 
American default could be (1) a Communist 
world and/or (2) world war III. 

We intend neither of these terrible eventu- 
alities to come about. 

There must bé no war, and there must 
be no Communist world. 

I know that I need hardly remind you 
young people who recognize that you have 
to bear the brunt of military training, that 
there really is no alternative to adequate 
preparedness. Yes, even though prepared- 
ness takes a good many years out of a good 
many lives. 

But it is better to be alive with 18 months 
of training “under your belt“ than it is to 
be dead amidst the radio-active ashes of a 
bombed-out American city, a city caught 
in a Pearl Harbor-like blitz. 

As you may have noticed, I have referred 
thus far only to the international phase of 
our modern program. 


DOMESTIC PART OF MODERN GOP PROGRAM 


Now, there is a vast domestic phase as 
well. 

Here on the home front, the atomic age 
requires these things: 

1. A strengthened American education 
program. I mean higher education, and I 
mean improved elementary- and high-school 
education. We are in a life and death race 
with the Soviet Union for technical superi- 
ority. We cannot be second best in the qual- 
ity of our scientific, industrial, and other 
manpower. 

2. An expanding economy which will pro- 
vide still more jobs. More and more jobs for 
the American people. Every year 400,000 of 
you young people enter the labor force. 
That means there must be 400,000 or more 
jobs awaiting you. 

As a part of this challenge, more and more 
women are entering the labor force. A third 
of the 66 million employed Americans today 
are women. 

The young men in my audience whọ have 
marriage in mind know that many of their 
future wives will want to continue to work. 
The American people are determined that 
there shall be sufficient jobs for all who want 
to work. 


RESHAPING THE FACE OF AMERICA 


3. A new look for America's very geography. 
A new look for the face of our countryside and 
our cities. I mean speeding up of the devel- 
opment of our 41,000-mile toll road system; 
improvement and expansion of our already 
overcrowded airports so as to be ready for the 
jet airliners which will soon be rolling off our 
assembly lines; aid to our cities for slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. Re- 
member, many sections of our cities are 
blighted with decaying areas which, in turn, 
are breeding grounds for vice and misery; a 
“shot in the arm” for lagging housing con- 
struction; acceleration of the application of 
atomic energy for peacetime purposes; speed- 
ing the dredging of the Great Lakes connect- 
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ing channels so the full St. Lawrence seaway 
will be open for 2,700 miles of deep-draft 
passage as soon as possible. 

OTHER HOME FRONT GOALS 


And, of course, there are many other ele- 
ments as well in our domestic program. I 
refer, for example, to resolving the issues of 
our farm problem; strengthening America's 
social security (for your own mothers and 
dads who have worked a lifetime for our Na- 
tion); reforming our obsolete tax struc- 
ture, as proposed by the Wiley bill for a 
Hoover-type National Tax Commission; en- 
acting long-delayed civil-rights legislation: 
strengthening conservation of our natural 
resources; and there must be action on many 
other fronts, as well. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE COST OF THESE PROGRAMS 


Naturally, some of the programs which I 
have outlined cost a considerable quantity 
of money. The mutual security program, 
which President Eisenhower is recommend- 
ing to the Congress and the Nation, costs 
money; aid for airports costs money; aid for 
improved navigational aids for air traffic cost 
money; and so on, down the line. 


CRASHES AVOIDABLE ABROAD AND AT HOME 


But I ask you; my friend, which would you 
rather read, news that Congress has acted to 
approve mutual security legislation and air- 
port and air-aid legislation, or would you 
rather read that because of our inaction, one 
of our allied countries has crashed—has 
falien into the Communist orbit? 

And would you prefer to read news right 
here in the United States of some new air 
collision, some new accident, in which a giant 
airplane has cracked up in one of our overly 
congested or has collided headon 
with another plane in midair because of lack 
of traffic control? 

(Remember, for example, that Ciyil Aero- 
nautics Authority reports literally hundreds 
of almost disastrous near misses—of both 
civilian and military planes in the air, dur- 
ing a period of each few months.) 

Do we want more near misses in domestic 
and foreign policy? 

Do we want to be pennywise and pound 
foolish? 

Do we want to risk more crashes? 

I say that to provide for the needs of the 
modern age will cost a good deal. But not to 
provide for them will cost infinitely more. 

A crash abroad, a crash at home—these 
will prove far costlier in the long run. 

I AM A TRUSTEE IN TERMS OF CONSERVING FUNDS 

You will understand, my friends, that I 
am not recommending the signing of any 
blank checks. I am not recommending that 
a dollar be wasted, or be castally spent, in an 
extravagent fashion. 

I am a trustee of taxpayers’ funds. 

As a trustee, I believe in husbanding, in 
conserving. But I don’t believe in stand- 
pat-ism” or in looking backward. 

So, I am recommending that we take the 
blinders off our eyes. I am suggesting that 
this country must prove itself further that 
it is a dynamic country in a dynamic world. 

WE ALL NEED A YOUTHFUL APPROACH 


And while we want to hold on to the land- 
marks of past times; while we want to be true 
to our traditions of the past, we want also 
to advance to the horizons of the future. 

This is, I believe, the youthful approach 
which is so n 

It is the approach. which is not limited to 
people like yourselves who are young in 
number of years, but extend to all people 
who are young in mind—as I trust we all are. 

CONCLUSION 

It has been a great Joy to be with you 
tonight. 

Some of the things which I may have said 
have undoubtedly “struck sparks” with some 
of the members of this audience, 

Others of my suggestions may be regarded 
favorably, perhaps quite unanimously. 
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I have spoken frankly, however, in order 
to provide food for thought for you because 
I know that you are anxious to come up with 
Solutions to the problems such as I have 
enumerated—probiems affecting the very life 
of this Republic and problems affecting the 
future of our party. 

Thank you for your kind attention, and 
good luck to you all. 


Address by James Patton Before Utah 


Farmers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
James Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, recently delivered an im- 
Portant address before the annual con- 
vention of the Utah Farmers Union at 
Salt Lake City. 

Task unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Mr. Patton's speech be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Excerprs FROM ADDRESS BY James G. Patron, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, TO 
THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE Uran 
3 UNION, SALT LAKE CITY, FEBRUARY 
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I came here essentially to talk some bare, 
Taw, economic facts which respect no party 
or person and to suggest some new ideas for 
increasing farmers' bargaining power regard- 
less of political party in power. 

* * . * 2 

The blunt fact is that, in spite of 25 years 
Of national farm programs, farmers now have 
little or no bargaining power in the com- 
Modity and money markets of the United 
States and the world. 


The Congress of the United States is still 
basically sympathetic to farm problems and 
to taking action which would help, but farm- 
ers and Congressmen alike have less sym- 
Pathetic leadership in the executive branch 
ot the Federal Government than they have 
had since the days of Hoover and Coolidge. 
The net result js that farmers have less bar- 
gaining power the Nation's Capital than 
they have had in many years. 

* > * . * 

The fact comes sharply home to me that 

e farmere—yes, and farm leaders—have 
been real pikers. Farmers are the only group 
in our economy or our population which have 
been going hat in hand and asking for less 
than half of what they deserve and what 
they can get, 

a @ « . * . 

It is dificult, I am sure, for all of us to 
Tealize how far short of the goal parity of 
Price actually was, even when we had it. But 
in the past few years, two major hoaxes have 
been perpetrated on American farmers which 
speeded up the economic decline and the 
destruction of our Federal farm program. 

The first is the sliding scale, with its 
Sugar-coated synonyms of flexible“ or vari- 
able.” This system, as you well know, was 
Supposed to adjust supply and demand of 
the basis farm commodities. * * * 

Against these promises, the performance 
has been an agonizing failure. The sliding 
Scale has neither ended the over-supply nor 
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the so-called surpluses, and It has actually 
put farmers even deeper in the hole than 
they were when the system went into effect. 
Nor has it helped the consumer. House- 
wives are still paying as much, if not more, 
for thelr groceries. 
* * > . . 

The second hoax is the cheap feed policy. 
This is the idea that livestock and dairy 
farmers had one chief problem, namely, that 
they were paying too much for their feed, 
and it was reasoned that they were paying 
too much because the commercial grain 
growers of the Midwest had artificially high 
supports under their commodities. 


It should be obvious by now that the cheap 
feed policy is a false one—that cheap-feed 
means cheap livestock just as surely as night 
follows day. * * * 

The cheap feed philosophy has been one 
ot the real keys to the recent business of 
dividing commodity groups against each 
other, which in turn is destroying the farm 
bloc in the United States Congress, * * * 

There is a bitter feeling that there is lit- 
tle reason to bail out the corn farmers, who 
now face both low price supports and lower 
acreage allotments, I hope that some of the 
splits will be healed, but they run deep. 

* * . * 


It is past time for the American farmer 
and his elected leaders to sit down and take 
the toughest, most hard-boiled look at their 
situation, * * * We must put aside senti- 
ment and emotion and get down to some 
really hard considerations about the future. 


Several conclusions are apparent: First, the 
American farmer is the only nonintegrated 
basic producer. He is the only one in the 
economy turning his product loose at the 
gate without subsequent control of it, and 
he is getting a shrinking proportion of the 
final price of his commodity, 

Second, farmers can't catch up by in- 
creasing efficiency alone. Unlimited and in- 
creasing production will not solve the farm- 
er's problem. Instead, it frequently digs 
him into a deeper hole. To increase his 
bargaining power, he must understand the 
problems of consumers and of the whole 
market. 

Third, if farmers are truly concerned about 
the conservation of human and natural re- 
sources, they will know that they have too 
little organization, rather than too much 
organization. To offset the gigantic organ- 
izations of corporations and processors, who 
are not engaged in the conservation of re- 
sources—in fact, many are engaged in the 
destruction of resources—farmers must band 
together much more tightly than they ever 
have. 

* * . * . 


The Department of Agriculture reported 
only a few weeks ago some depressing results 
of tts study of the realized return to all farm 
labor and capital. Although it deducted an 
unreasonably low-interest rate on the cur- 
rent value of farm real estate and on farm 
inventory values and an allowance for work- 
ing capital, the returns to farmers for their 
labor in 1956 came to only 70.3 cents an hour. 
This is a drop, mind you, of 28 centg per hour 
from the high point of 1947. And it is far 
below hourly returns in other businesses— 
$1.98 in manufacturing, $2.79 for building 
and construction, $1.86 for telephone busi- 
ness, and $1.57 in retail trade. 

* + * Now let's look at the other side of 
the coin, at the extent of integration, monop- 
olistic practice and price administration 
which characterizes the market in which 
farmers have to buy what they need and the 
market which takes their products at the 
gate. 

. . . . „ 
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There we see vertical integration forward 
toward the consumer and backward toward 
the farmer, as well as horizontal integration, 
Vertical integration, you know, is a $50 word 
for what happens when a chainstore buys a 
feed lot and slaughters its own cattle for 
retall sale. 


Let's look more closely at one of those food 
chains—Safeway Stores, Inc. Unfortunately, 
we don't have any really current figures, but 
we do know that between 1940 and 1947, 
Safeway Stores acquired 12 meatpacking 
companies In 10 States, 15 cheese plants 
(mostly in Wisconsin), 8 butter firms, 1 fish- 
processing plant, 1 poultry-processing plant, 
1 beverage plant, 1 biscuit and cracker com- 
pany, 1 cake and cookie company, and 1 des- 
sert-powder company. For good measure, it 
also acquired a chain of 498 stores in New 
York, 14 in Washington State; and 454 other 
stores, mostly in New Jersey. We know that 
more of this integration has been going on 
since. To show the magnitude of it, Safeway 
obtained 32 percent of its meat supplies from 
its own packing plants in a 6-month period. 

> . * * . 


Only last year the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion prevented 11 canners of tomato products, 
including two of the biggest, from boycotting 
a bargaining cooperative of tomato growers 
in Ohio and surrounding territory. 


A list of corporations acquiring other firms 
during a recent 6-year period shows Foremost 
Dairies at the top, with 48 acquisitions, and 
Borden Co. in second place with 17 acquisi- 
tions. Borden and National Dairy Products, 
Inc. have recently been asked by the Federal 
Trade Commission to explain why they have 
not violated the antitrust laws by acquiring 
control of companies processing and distrib- 
uting various forms of milk products, cheese, 
biscuits, cream, and many other foods. 

The alarming growth of mergers, acquisi- 
tions, and integrations have been accom- 
panied by unprecedented corporate profits, 
Here are some of the increases in 
profits after taxes during 1955, compared with 
1952, for various companies: The 4 top flour 
millers, 48 percent; the 5 top baking corpora- 
tions, 36 percent; the 3 top meatpackers, 12 
percent; the 4 top dairy processors, 45 per- 
cent; the 5 top canners, 73 percent; the 4 
top retall- food chains, 30 percent; the 1 top 
food company, 48 percent; the 2 top soap 
companies, 38 percent. 

This is evidence of the profit advantage in 
vertical integration, monopolistic influence, 
and administered prices, all contrasted to the 
individualistic competitive situation of the 
millions of farmers. : 

> . * . . 

We see in many regions of the country a 
kind of integration of very dubious benefit 
to family farming. The prime example of 
it is the broiler industry, in which the 
farmer becomes one cog in a system whereby 
a feed dealer supplies him with chicks, equip- 
ment, feed, and credit. For some time this 
was regarded as a rather unique venture 
in agriculture, but the technique has spread 
to beef cattle, hogs, and other commodities. 

A recent advertisement by General Mills 
shows that corporations already highly in- 

ted in the feed industry are interested 
in entering the poultry business where 
small-town feed dealers have been the prin- 
cipal source of capital. The February issue 
of Farm Journal calls it egg business in a 

ge and describes the plan of General 
Mulls to supply feed, pullet houses, and a 
guaranteed market as vertical integration. 

This is bringing business integration right 
onto the farm, somewhat reminiscent, I fear, 
of a notorious sweatshop system for sending 
piecework into tenements for cheap hand 
labor. 

Vertical integration controlled by middle- 
men puts farming at the bottom of the 
pyramid. If the food business is to be ver- 
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tically integrated the heart of the matter is 
whether it will be controlled for the bene- 
fit of farmers and ultimate consumers or 
for the benefit of a comparatively few cor- 
porations. 

This question is more than economic—it 
is also moral and political. Its answer de- 
pends on whether farmers retain à fair share 
in what they work so hard to produce and 
on whether we have democracy in the agri- 
cultural economy or something approaching 
a corporate state. 

I am dedicated to the proposition that 
whatever further integration takes place in 
the food business must be done for the 
benefit of farmers, and I suggest that the 
time is ripe for farmers to seize this eco- 
nomic device as one way to put the laws 
of supply and demand to work in their 
favor, instead of against them. 

. Professor Willard Cochrane, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, outlined at a recent 
meeting of the American Farm Economics 
Association a plan whereby farmers, with 
legal aid, might restrict their production to 
the point at which prices would be forced 
up to a fair level. Compared with “agri- 
business," Professor Cochrane has put the 
horse out in front of the cart where it be- 
longs. 

Many of us have been reluctant to dis- 
cuss the deliberate shrinking of market sup- 
ply in order to achieve higher prices be- 
cause of the monopolistic aspect of it, and 
we would rather get along without monop- 
oly either for us or against us. But to some 
extent we have been suckers. 

We have made ourselves hoarse trying 
to tell the American people that there is 
no true surplus so long as people are hun- 
gry at home or abroad. We have shouted 
from the housetops about the necessity for 
large national reserves against crop failure 
or international disaster. We have sup- 
portported appropriations for experiment 
stations and research to increase our pro- 
ductive techniques. 

And what has been the result? We have 
furnished the free nations of the world with 
an abundance of food so far as the standard 
of market prices is concerned and enough 
about that to give large quantities away or 
sell them at cut-rate prices. We have pro- 
vided the American housewife with a con- 
sistently higher selection of food than any 
other housewife in the world has. 

In doing this we have lost about 100,000 
farmers a year from the land, watched farm 
net income drop about one billion dollars a 
year, to less than 45 percent of parity, 
watched our prices fall by almost a third 
in relation to our costs, and have found 
ourselyes in one of the worst cost-price 
squeezes of all time. 

We have seen the Federal farm program, 
which we fought to get on the books as a 
reasonable exchange for an abundant pro- 
duction, destroyed in effectiveness by admin- 
istrative interpretation in a Department of 
Agriculture dominated by middlemen. 

I still believe strongly in a large national 
reserve of food and fiber, and some of you 
know me as a leader in the unsuccessful 
movement to establish the same policy on 
an international basis. Farmers Union has 
also advocated the stockpiling of food on 
the perimeters of areas most likely to be 
bombed in the event of an attack. And I 
still feel as strongly as ever that there is no 
true surplus of commodities so long as peo- 
ple are hungry. 

Farmers Union is dedicated to all of those 
propositions and will continue to be. We 
are also dedicated to democracy in America 
and specifically within agriculture. We be- 
leve in the institution of a Congress of 
popularly-elected representatives of the 
people, and we believe in holding popular 
elections even though our friends don't al- 
ways win. 

But the raw truth is that American farm- 
ers must turn some fire back against the fire 
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which has been scorching us. We must get 
our hands on the tough kind of bargaining 
power which we meet coming the other way 
every time we go to market. We must in- 
crease our take-home pay just as others have 
increased theirs, including the corporate 
officers who get it in the form of salaries and 
the corporate investors who get it as divi- 
dends. 

American farmers must take over the 
management of their abundance, must take 
more control of their product. This may 
mean taking a page from the books of the 
auto industry, the steel industry and the big 
food processors. In some of these cases it 
may mean moving in on them before they 
move any farther in on us. 

* > * > > 

Perhaps a line should be drawn represent- 
ing a price which will return a parity of 
farm income and no commodity allowed to 
cross that line unless it brings that price. 
And I am not talking about $21 hogs, which 
is a parity price—I am talking about $28 
hogs, which is the price it would take to 
bring farmers parity of income. I am not 
talking about $2.49 wheat, I am taking about 
the $2.99 a bushel it would take to bring 
parity of income. I am not talking about 
$1.80 corn, but about $2.18 corn. 

Every time farmers have come through 
with a good production job, what the econ- 
omists call inelasticity of demand has come 
into play to penalize them instead of re- 
warding them. I propose that this law be 
used by farmers instead of against farmers. 
If the volume of farm production were re- 
duced by only 1 percent, the average price 
received by farmers would increase 6, 7 or 
even 10 percent. This is the factor, in re- 
verse, which has worked against us. 

Even the most extreme critic of our na- 
tional reserves, who thinks of them as wasted 
and wasteful burdens on the taxpayers’ 
backs, would have to concede that what he 
calls a surplus is only a small percentage of 
the total farm production. But it has been 
this small percentage that has been the dif- 
ference between success or failure on many 
farms and ranches because of the adverse 
effect of allowing the law of supply and 
demand to be used against farmers. 


Managing our abundance for the primary 
benefit of farmers might be done by a close 
calculation of the national requirements, 
including reserves, figured right down to the 
point where we come out even. This figure 
for each commodity might then be trans- 
lated into a bushelage or poundage quota for 
each farmer, in which case I propose that it 
be done on a graduated basis to benefit the 
family type of farmer. 

This system might require a national board 
acting in the behalf of farmers, much as the 
Federal Reserve Board acts to stabilize money 
and banking. It might require other mar- 
keting boards to enforce the price estab- 
lished legally as a fair one, below which no 
commodities would move into commerce. 

This outlines a tough proposition, but it is 
no tougher than the conditions on most of 
our family farms today. With it might go 
other features. For example, I would propose 
that parity income deficiency payments be 
provided to the extent that the estimaters 
of national requirements might overesti- 
mate. 

This, in effect, would turn around an- 
other apparatus which has been used against 
us. Our farm policies have actually been 
subsidizing * * * the mounting profits of 
food processors and other middlemen, while 
farmers have been declining year after year. 

. . - . » 

We believe there should be declared a na- 
tional food policy based on augmented con- 
sumption at home and abroad but reward- 
ing those who produce it. 

We would increase farmers’ bargaining 
power by a comprehensive farm income im- 
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provement program consisting in part of a 
workable combination of parity deficiency 
payments and price supporting loans and 
purchases, marketing agreements, and pro- 
duction ‘adjustments. We would put corn 
and the other feed grains into one package 
and gear their support directly to livestock. 
Instead of dragging the higher commodities 
down to the lowest denominator, we would 
pull the low ones up to a fair level and stop 
the vicious divisiveness between commodity 
groups. 

We propose creation of a Federal Yardstick 
Family Farm Credit Agency to undo some 
of what is being done to our family farmers 
in this “tight money“ era. We propose that 
crop insurance should be extended, not with- 
drawn, in times of disaster, such as drought. 

We would increase the rate of payment in 
the soil bank and make more commodities 
eligible for the higher acreage reserve pay- 
ments, also tightening up the conservation 
requirements. 

We would restore to elected committees of 
farmers the administration of their programs, 
expand social-security protection for farm- 
ers and farm workers, and expand consump- 
tion at home and abroad by a food stamp 
plan, stepped-up school lunches, a broader 
milk for children program, international 
commodity agreements and an international 
food and fiber reserve bank. j 

We have not lost faith in the democratic 
processes of people using their Government 
for their own benefit. Unlike a contem- 
porary farm organization and many offi- 
cials of this administration, we do not be- 
lieve in anarchy, either as a political system 
or as à means of handling the farm problem. 

Our farm abundance can be managed; but, 
if it is to be managed for the primary bene- 
fit of those who produce it, we will have to 
take much bolder ‘action than anything we 
have seen yet. We will have to match our 
economic opposition blow for blow, all within 
the framework of constitutional democratic 
processes, 


Address by Secretary of Agriculture 


Benson Before Central Valley Empire 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on 
March 19 last the distinguished Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, spoke before the Central Valley 
Empire Association in Fresno, Calif. He 
delivered an interesting and constructive 
speech, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, N 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tart BENSON BEFORE CENTRAL VALLEY EM- 
PIRE ASSOCIATION, FRESNO, CALIF., MARCH 19, 
1957 


It is always a pleasure to come to Cali- 
fornia—our leading agricultural State and 
one of my adopted home States, And it is a 
special pleasure to come to Fresno, the fore- 
most agricultural county in the Nation. 
Mrs. Benson and I are happy to be here. 

Back in 1938, while working on a market- 
ing study at the University of California, I 
traveled into every county in this State. 
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Now, 19 years later, T still recall with a flood 
of happy memories those joyful busy days. I 
recall the delight I had out here in the 
Golden State in seeing your noble mountains 
and green valleys, your clear skies and blue 
sea, your bright sun and huge trees—and 
besides all this the most diverse agriculture 
in the United States. 

These valleys are an inspiration to me and 
I love to see the you are making. 
Last summer I visited in Stockton where the 
Diamond walnut growers were dedicating 
their new processing plant. Today I gazed 
out over this great valley, this famous “fruit 
bowl" of California, this fabulous area in 
which you produce nearly every fruit from 
deciduous to subtropical, an unbelievable va- 
riety of vegetables, together with nuts, dry 
beans, rice, barley, sugarbeets, potatoes, cot- 
ton, alfalfa, and irrigated pasture—and be- 
sides all these, chickens, turkeys, dairy herds, 
beef cattle, sheep and goats. Truly, it is 
breathtaking, As I surveyed all this I could 
not help thinking how grateful we should be 
to the Almighty for the blessings He has 
visited upon our people here in California 
and throughout this choice land. 

We are blessed by freedom and by the op- 
portunity to use freedom as responsible citi- 
zens. We are blessed- by prosperity—by 
Plenty in a world wherein so many have so 
little. 

And we are blessed by the possession of a 
basic philosophy of self-help—a philosophy 


that is the theme of this meeting of the 


Central Valley Empire Association. 

I urge you—no, I challenge you—never to 
lose this fundamental philosophy. It was 
the spirit of the pioneers. It was the mak- 
ing of the West. It is the hope of the future. 

And it has paid dividends to California 
agriculture. 

The cash farm income of the farmers and 
Tanchers of this State last year reached an 
All-time high—82,796 million dollars. This 
Was the highest cash farm income any State 
has ever had in a single year. 

Moreover, your realized net income per 
farm was also an all-time high—more than 
50 percent above the level of 1949 and 9 per- 
cent above the previous high of 1955. 

I wish we could say the same for the Na- 
tion’s agriculture as a whole. 

I have been reporting certain facts about 
the agricultural situation to the American 
People. Some of our critics do not seem 
to want me to mention these facts. Ap- 
Parently they feel that only those things 
should be mentioned that support their par- 
ticular political point of view. 

A few years ago surpluses were mounting 
rapidly and rigid price supports on the so- 
called basic crops were encouraging more 
and more production of crops already in sur- 
Plus. We called attention to that situation, 
and our critics did not like it. Last year 
We pointed out that the surpluses cut farm 
income an estimated 20 percent, or $2 billion, 
and they were upset, 

And now that we are pointing out some 
encouraging developments in the agricultural 
Situation, our critics are, if anything, even 
more indignant than they were before. We 
have been reporting farm developments on a 
Consistent basis. We will not be swayed by 
Pressure to paint either a rosier or a darker 
Picture than the facts justify. 

Facts are facts, and the truth is that prices 
recelved by farmers in February were 3 per- 
Cent above a year ago and 5 percent above 
the low of December 1955. 

The truth is that on a nationwide basis, 
Tealized net farm income last year, as re- 
Cently revised, was 4 percent above 1955— 
the first peacetime year, by the way, in which 
farm income has increased since 1947. 

The truth is that exports on farm com- 
Modities are running at an all-time high. 

And there Is every indication that we have 
Passed the peak of the storage problem and 
that Commodity Credit Corporation invest- 
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ments in price supports are declining. It is 
expected that the total CCC investment in 
farm commodities will be about $7.6 billion 
on June 30,1957. This will be a net readuc- 
tion of $700 million in a period of 12 months 
and a net reduction of approximately $1.3 
billion below our peak holdings of February 
1956. 

These are the facts. I believe that the 
American people are entitled to know them. 

We all know that, despite these more fa- 
vorable developments, agriculture in general 
has been having some difficult times these 
past few years. 

Many of these difficulties can be traced di- 
rectly to policies which kept agriculture in a 
price-support straitjacket. 

This dependence on rigid supports—on a 
form of guaranteed markets—on ever ‘smaller 
allotments and quotas to fit shrinking de- 
mand—this was defeatism. This was sub- 
mission tofear, This was following the path 
of least resistance. . 

We cannot make progress that way. That 
is the road to a Government-dominated agri- 
culture, a socialized agriculture. 

More than a century ago the French phl- 
losopher and historian De Tocqueville wrote: 
“Democracy and socialism have nothing in 
common except one world—equality. But 
notice the difference, while democracy seeks 
equality in liberty, socialism seeks equality 
in restraint.” 

Was not that the pattern—equality in 
restraint—being forced on agriculture under 
rigid supports? 

The relative position of California agri- 
culture provides a striking endorsement for 
the philosophy of self-help as opposed to 
dependence on Government. Last year your 
farm operators had a realized net income of 
81.66 ½ billion—a record high for any State 
at any time, 

Out here in the Central Valley where so 
large a proportion of our oranges, grapes, 
peaches, and dried fruits and tree nuts are 
grown, you belleve in self-help through mar- 
keting agreements rather than in Govern- 
ment control through direct price support. 
You believe in farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled cooperatives and you have many 
good ones. You have Federal marketing 
agreements and orders on raisins, prunes, 
figs, almonds, and walnuts—and you have, 
moreover, promotional efforts under State 
marketing orders on raisins, prunes, and figs. 

You are firm believers in the value of re- 
search and education to increase efficiency, 
to improve quality, and to expand markets. 

Of course you have your problems, too. 
Water is your great need here just as it is in 
many other areas. During November and 
December, I understand, you had near-record 
dry weather which held back planting and 
germination of grain crops and retarded 
growth of new grass in range areas. Despite 
some good rains, which relieved the worst 
immediate effects of the drought, your sen- 
sonal total precipitation has thus far been 
much below normal. 

On the other hand, weather conditions 
have been favorable for getting work done. 

But always there is this problem of water. 
I am told that February snowpacks for 
irrigation water were deficient and that 
ground-water levels are still dropping in 
pumping areas because of heavy usage. 

As President Eisenhower said in estab- 
lishing his Cabinet Committee on Water 
Resources in May 1954: “If we are to con- 
tinue to advance agriculturally and indus- 
trially we must make the best use of every 
drop of water which falls on our soil, or 
which can be extracted from the oceans.” 

We must use more effectively the best 
storage we know about—the earth itself. 
Our soils and underground reservoirs con- 
stitute the greatest potential storage we 
have. 

Here again the best programs are pro- 
grams of self-help—programs initiated and 
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developed by local people and managed by 
them, with the help of both State and Fed- 
eral Governments where needed. Soil-con- 
servation districts and the small watershed 
program are examples. The watershed pro- 
gram is a great step forward in our national 
effarts to conserve soll, water, range, timber; 
and wildlife resources. It supplements the 
efforts of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Corps of Engineers in seeking maximum 
utilization of avatlable water supplies. 

The small watershed approach recognizes 
that three kinds of management go hand 
in hand—soil management, water manage- 
ment, and local management. It is unde- 
niably one of the great conservation devel- 
opments of our time. 

Our Soib Conservation Service is assisting 
in the investigation, planning, or conserva- 
tion treatment of seven locally initiated Cali- 
fornia watershed projects under the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 
We are helping in the development of land 
use and structural works of improvement in 
two pilot small watersheds and the Los An- 
geles and Santa Ynez flood-prevention proj- 
ects. We recognize that larger projects are 
needed for the rapidly growing requirements 
of your State. 

Water is now perhaps the greatest lim- 
iting resource factor in the further develop- 
ment of this Nation. We must deal with 
this problem promptly and effectively. I 
repeat, we must deal with it cooperatively— 
on a partnership basis. 

In the easing of drought and other dis- 
asters, there is need for more State and 
local participation. As President Eisen- 
hower recently said in a message to the 
Congress: “State and local governments 
should assume a greater part in alleviating 
human distress and hardships and in meet- 
ing other local needs in times of disaster, 
calling on the Federal Government only to 
supplement their own resources.” 

With this in mind, legislation has re- 
cently been offered requiring a minimum 
of 25 percent State contribution in certain 
future emergency agricultural programs for 
disaster relief. 

This is in line with the philosophy that 
the proper function of the Department of 
Agriculture is to help farmers and local 
communities to help themselves. Govern- 
ment must not dominate—it must not dic- 
tate. Government is the instrument of the 
people to serve them and to work with them, 
while preserving the basic freedom of the 
people to make their own decisions. 

Government should do for the people what 
they cannot do for themselves as individ- 
uals or as groups. It is a legitimate func- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, for 
example, to help farmers and ranchers work 
their way out of unbalanced supply-demand 
situations. But such help must be sound. 
It must not sow the seeds of Government 
domination—it must not lead to depend- 
ence on Government to take over the mar- 
keting of farm crops. S 

Last summer when you had an oversupply 
situation in plums, we announced a purchase 
program. Over a 2-week period 90 carloads 
of fresh plums were purchased. The pro- 
gram was announced on August 1 and buy- 
ing began a week later. On only one day 
after announcement of the program did the- 
daily average auction prices fall below 83, 
During the 10-day period prior to the an- 
nouncement, the average market price was 
above $3 on only 2 days. 

This is sound help—it is temporary. It 
does not pile up commodities in Government 
warehouses where the accumulated cost of 
storage mounts day by day and where the 
fruits of the good earth are subject to de- 
terioration and spoilage. 

Hand in hand with this philosophy of 
sound, temporary help as needed goes the 
philosophy of producer responsibility. Con- 
scientious producers recognize that they 
must help prevent oversupply problems by 
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commonsense plantings. Growers in Cali- 
fornia now produce most of the Nation's 
crop of tomatoes for processing—you grew 
60 percent of the national total last year. 
Because of a record California crop of some 
2% million tons, and greatly increased out- 
put elsewhere, the total supply of tomatoes 
for processing in the 1956 season was about 
40 percent more than it was a year earlier. 
To prevent overproduction and depressed 
prices in the 1957-58 season, we have recom- 
mended acreage reductions which with nor- 
mal yields would stabilize the situation in 
1957. 

These are all various aspects of self-help in 
agriculture—of the philosophy which you 
are saluting in this meeting. 

But the most important and effective long- 
term program of self-helf for agriculture has 
been, and remains, a program of research and 
education in more efficient production and 
marketing. The better crop varieties and 
the better breeds of livestock and poultry we 
now have, the improvement in the manage- 
ment of fields and animals, the new indus- 
trial uses for soybeans, corn, cotton, and 
many other commodities, the techniques 
that we now have for conserving and im- 
proving natural resources—all these are 
based in large part on research and educa- 
tion. 

Some will say, of course, that it is all very 
well to talk about research and education as 
the best long-term ways of improving agri- 
culture's position—but the hard fact is that 
research and education are too slow. The 
lag between finding a new fact in the labora- 
tory and applying it on the farm is too great. 

True, we cannot expect research and edu- 
cation to solve our immediate surplus prob- 
lems. This situation had become so criti- 
cal—because the wartime emergency poli- 
cies were continued for nearly 10 years after 
the war ended—that drastic temporary expe- 
dients had to be adopted. 

We have such temporary measures in the 
vast disposal programs now in operation and 
in the soil bank. These, together with flexi- 
bility in price support, are the major tools 
with which we are gradually cutting down 
the surpluses and increasing farm prices and 
come. 

The cost is heavy. President Eisenhower 
has submitted the largest agricultural 
budget in history for fiscal 1958—$5.3 billion. 

But there was no alternative—-we had 
either to pay the heavy cost of these emer- 
gency programs now or face’a loss to the 
Nation, caused by a depressed agriculture, 
that would have been far greater. 

But not for a moment should we allow our- 
selves to lose sight of the fact that these 
programs are emergency—are temporary. We 
must make sure that they win their objec- 
tives. 

The acreage reserve program of the soil 
bank must indeed be used to reduce produc- 
tion of crops in surplus. Our disposal op- 
erations must not simply empty Government 
warehouses so they can be flied again, or re- 
duce inventories so they can be built up 
again. 

In a terrific rainstorm it may be necessary 
to use buckets to catch the water from a 
leaky roof. But the permanent solution is 
to fix the roof. 

The permanent and sound solutions to 
agriculture’s difficulties are lowered costs, 
competitive prices, improved quality, and 
expanded markets—largely through research 
and education. 

California has long been a leader in agri- 
cultural research—and in marketing coop- 
eratives also. I know you do not need to 
be sold on the value of research extension 
and cooperation. We all recognize, however, 
that In the past fact using has lagged far 
behind fact finding. We are seeking rem- 
edies. We are now getting speedier and 
more thorough communication to farm peo- 
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It took about 10 years to put hybrid seed 
corn on farms. If a development of equal 
significance were introduced today, I wonder 
if a comparable job could not be done in 
one-third the time. 

In the past, agricultural production re- 
search has outrun marketing research.' We 
have set up in our Agricultural Marketing 
Service a research establishment whose ex- 
clusive: interest is improving the marketing 
of farm products. In our Agricultural Re- 
ple through the Extension Services and the 
other agencies of the Department. 
search Service we are giving increased em- 
phasis to the development of new uses for 
agricultural products. This work is now 
being administered separately under a 
deputy administrator for utilization re- 
search and development. 

As you know, the President's Commission 
on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products has been preparing recommenda- 
tions for the wider use of agricultural raw 
materiais. An interim report of this Com- 
mission will shortly be presented to the 
President and the Congress. Current indus- 
trial consumption takes the products from 
less than 7 percent of our, farm acreage. 
This is undesirably small, We feel sure it 
can and will be enlarged. ` 

I wish there were time enough to go into 
the fascinating story of the research in 
marketing and new uses now going on, I 
could tell you about new merchandising 
methods that they increased store sales of 
fruit as much as 75 percent. Studies of stor- 
age and transportation are producing facts 
that will result in big savings. 

New methods of preventing insect infesta- 
tions of dried fruit have been developed» 
In another study our researchers have found 
that temperature control can greatly in- 
crease the storage life of dates. For exam- 
ple, dates that have a storage life of 3 months 
at 60° F., can be kept for considerably longer 
than a year at zero degrees. 

A study is now getting underway on the 
marketing costs of eggs in certain areas in 
California, 

With the help of our technicians, plans for 
a complete modern wholesale food center in 
San Francisco haye been prepared and pre- 
liminary surveys are underway of facilities 
in Oakland and Los Angeles. I might say, 
in this conection, that construction was 
begun last year on a new wholesale food 
market in Philadelphia which is expected to 
save more than $6 million annually in food 
handling costs. 

In the field of new uses, we have developed 
an excellent whole-milk powder which, with 
water added, makes milk of good flavor. 
When we find out how to make the powder 
retain its good qualities in storage and how 
to produce it economically, it should go a 
long way toward bringing supply and de- 
mand of milk into balance. 

The new fruit and vegetable powders may 
cpen entirely new markets. 

Improvements in processing and handling 
of frozen foods will lead to a further tre- 
mendous expansion of this young industry. 

New forms of dried eggs and greatly im- 
proved frozen poultry products will stimu- 
late consumer demand. 

The commercialization of potato granules, 
or instant potato, has moved ahead rapidly 
in the past few years. The mashed potatoes 
are indistinguishable from the product made 
with fresh potatoes. Several companies 
which haye adopted our findings are now 
producing this form of dehydrated potato. 

Who can say that the progress we have 
been making in marketing and new uses 
will not burst forth in a flood, just as the 
20 years of production research, which had 
been damned up by the depression, suddenly 
broke forth during World War II? Who is to 
say that there is not at this moment in the 
fields and laboratories of our Federal and 
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State research establishments a crop, per- 
haps more than one, which will do for the 
farmers of the West, the South, the North- 
west, or the East, what the soybean has done 
for the farmers of the Middle West? 

Who is to say that there is not now in 
the laboratories a development in the field of 
marketing which might rival the effect of 
the development of the frozen food industry? 

Already we see the shadow of things to 
come—of amazing advances in the produc- 
tion and marketing of food and fiber. 

Nowhere is the marketing outlook brighter 
than here in California. Your population 
growth continues to be astounding. Cali- 
fornia producers who used to look to the 
East for markets now find a vast and rapidly 
expanding market on their own doorstep. 
Despite the tremendous agriculture of this 
State—and I repeat it ranks first in the 
Nation—your sources of meat are moving 
eastward. You get hogs from Iowa and you 
buy beef in markets farther and farther 

Besides the expanding Western market, 
your products are in demand throughout 
the country., And as more outlets open in 
Deve you will have strategic advantages there 
also. 

Let us move forward this exciting future 
through a return to the concept of full part- 
nership between the Federal and State gov- 
ernments, on the one hand, and the people 
on the other. 

There is fine cooperation between your 
State department of agriculture and the 
Federal Department—between your land- 
grant college and the USDA. I firmly believe 
that we need on the national level people ~ 
who intimately know State problems. I 
have appointed several former Commission- 
ers of Agriculture to my personal staff. They 
have been extremely valuable. We are mak- 
ing progress in our struggle to restore the 
concept that responsibility for farm programs 
resides in the people. 

The drift toward centralization of power 
has been slowed down. Next we must halt 
the trend—then reverse it. 

Here in your “Salute to Self-help in Agri- 
culture” you are rendering a true service to 
the cause of responsible freedom. 

I am most happy to join you in this re- 
affirmation of a vital American principle. 

May God bless this tremendously im- 
portant work. 


Dangerous Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Dangerous Civil Rights 
Program” from the March 25, 1957, issue 
of the Waycross, Ga., Journal-Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

DANGEROUS CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE sees the Eisen- 
hower administration’s civil rights p 
as a threat to “the very roots of constitu- 
tional government.” 

Along with many other lawmakers from 
all parts of the Nation he insists that the 
legislation violates the 10th amendment to 
the Constitution. 
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The proposed civil rights program would 
Rive broad powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment. These are regarded by many as clear- 
ly in violation of the rights of the individ- 
ual States. 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution," says the 10th 
amendment, “nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 

One of the proposed civil-rights measures 
would authorize the Attorney General of the 
United States to seek injunctions to restrain 
persons who are about. to engage in any acts 
or practices which would give rise to a cause 
or action. 

As we understand it the Attorney General 
would be permitted to file injunctive pro- 
ceedings and civil suits in the names of pri- 
vate individuals whom he considers to have 
been deprived of their civil rights whether 
these individuals desire to go to court or 
not. 

There are other aspects of the civil-rights 
Program which are objectionable. The whole 
Program appears to be designed to expand 
Federal bureaucracy and to further diminish 
the power of States. 

There are many Members of Congress who 
think, among other things, that the civil- 
Tights proposals are too vague. 

They point out, for example, that they 
could be misused by overzealous officials in 
the Government and perhaps even could bo 
used against religious and nationality groups. 

While it is doubtful if this would be done 
it is apparent that many lawmakers don't 
like the proposed measures and are inclined 
to vote against them. 

But it is unlikely that many outside the 
South will do so. The reasons all boil down 
to political expediency, 

Many Democrats think they must support 
the civil-rights program to win back Negro 
votes the party lost in the last election. Re- 
publicans will support it in order to woo even 
More Negro voters. 

It now is freely predicted that the program 
will eventually pass, though it is expected 
to run into a lot of trouble in the Senate 
where it is difficult to shut off debate. 

Our Constitution contains adequate pro- 
visions to protect the rights of all citizens. 
The proposed so-called civil-rights program 
is both dangerous and wrong. 


Lost Youth Group Threat of This Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
the sponsor of S. 872, the Youth Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1957, I have taken special 
interest in the problems of our young 
People from the ages of 14 to 24. 

Malvina Lindsay, in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald for April 8, 1957, 
has given us an article entitled ‘Lost’ 
Youth Group Threat of This Era.” I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
this article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: s 

(By Malvina Lindsay) 

A big lost generation of tender age, 14 to 
17, will be chalked up to the 1955-65 decade 
unless some way is found to make productive 
the many youngsters of that age who lead 
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idle, aimless lives. They are the school drop- 
outs who can't get jobs, also the in-school 
boys and girls who merely mark time. 

Teen-age population is rising again, re- 
flecting the early 1940's upsurge in the birth 
rate, Since about 40 percent of high-school 
students drop out of school before gradua- 
tion, the number of untrained and unedu- 
cated youth in the job market is steadily in- 
creasing. Yet, ever higher skills and more 
education are demanded by employers. 
Moreover, farm youth is being displaced by 
machinery, t 

Educators, civic workers, and officials of the 
United States Department of Labor are ur- 
gently seeking means to develop and train 
adolescent drifters. Much interest through- 
out the country is now being centered on 
community work-experience schools through 
which part-time schooling is combined with 
part-time paid employment, 

Through such projects, potential drop-outs 
are often induced to remain in school. In- 
different students and those of low ability 
often find new meaning in their school work 
through relating it to job experience. 

Work experience schools also provide a 
bridge of adjustment between school and the 
working world for 16- and 17-year-olds who 
do not intend to seek higher education. In 
some ways they are a modern equivalent of 
the old system of apprenticeships for youth, 

This system, says George Macaulay Tre- 
valyan, in his English Social History of the 
16th and 17th centuries, was a better method 
of protecting youth between the dangerous 
ages of 17 to 24 than anything discovered 
today, k 

That much further study of the work- 
experience schools needs to be made was 
brought out at a recent conference here of 
the Advisory Committee on Young Workers 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards. This group, representing educators 
and juvenile and employment advisers from 
throughout the country, heard reports on a 
work-~experience school project in Philadel- 
phia, and on research that the United States 
Office of Education is doing on projects for 
the idle teen-ager. 

It was brought out that no single pattern 
has been deyeloped for the work-experience 
school, and that different kinds of such 
schools will be needed to meet the varying 
needs of adolescent misfits. It was also em- 
phasized that no project offers a single an- 
swer to the question of how to find a place 
in society for the early school leaver unpre- 
pared for today's labor market. School, 
home, church, community services have their 
responsibilities in meeting his needs. Often 
the adolescent misfit needs psychiatric care. 

Much interest in youth conservation camps 
is now developing. Nine States are operat- 
ing 29 forestry camps for juvenile delin- 
quents and 5 more States have camps un- 
derway. Many suggestions have come to 
the Bureau of Labor Standards that such 
camps be extended to provide opportunity 
for other youth than delinquents. 

There is also interest in having unem- 
ployed youth help restore public facilities in 
the national parks, which have suffered be- 
cause of labor shortages. The National Parks 
Association will operate a pilot program of 
volunteer conservation service this year for 
a total of 52 high-school and college stu- 
dents, who will work for experience and 
school credit, though lodging will be pro- 
vided. 

In order to find out which approach is best 
in helping unemployed and disadvantaged 
adolescents, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
plans to undertake a program of assistance 
to five demonstration communities—if it 
receives funds requested in the President's 
budget. 

Since by 1965 the 14-17 group in the pop- 
ulation is expected to increase by 65 per- 
cent, there is urgent need to get ready now 
to develop the productive capacities of that 


big segment of the population. 
i 
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Presidential Disability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE \ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the Arlington (Va.) Daily Sun on 
presidential disability. In recent 
months there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of how the difficult problem of 
who should determine whether the 
President of the United States is physi- 
cally capable of continuing in office if 
the President is not in physical condition 
to make the determination himself, 
President Eisenhower is to be com- 
mended for the steps he has taken to 
bring this problem before the public and 
to find a solution. 

The principal current proposals on 
this matter would designate either the 
Vice President, or a majority of the Cab- 
inet, or the Supreme Court, or the Chief 
Justice—sometimes in conjunction with 
Congress—to make the determination 
of disability. 

Last week the Arlington (Va.) Daily 
Sun put forward a new proposal which 
differs from the principal suggestions 
that have been made. The Sun proposes 
that Congress make the determination. 
Briefly, the proposal is as follows: 

If two-thirds of each House of Con- 
gress votes to approve a finding of 
Presidential disability, the powers and 
duties of the President shall devolve upon 
the Vice President, 

If, subsequently, a majority of each 
House of Congress approves a finding 
of renewed ability and competency on 
the part of the President, his powers 
and duties will be restored to him, pro- 


> vided he wishes them restored to him. 


The principal argument which the Sun 
advances in support of its proposal is 
that, unlike designating the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet, or the Supreme Court 
to make the determination of disability, 
the designation of Congress to do so 
would establish no radical departure 
from the present Constitution and no 
basic alteration in the constitutional 
balance of powers, since the Constitution 
already grants to Congress the power to 
remove the President for a high crime 
or misdemeanor. The Sun argues that 
its proposal would merely extend Con- 
gress’s removal power to cover disability. 

I think this is an interesting and 
constructive proposal that deserves fur- 
ther study. In order that it may be 
studied along with the other plans that 
have been proposed, it is my intention 
to have it drafted in proper form and 
introduced as soon as it can be prepared. 

I commend the editorial from the 
Daily Sun to my colleagues’ attention. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arlington (Va.) Daily Sun of 
April 5, 1957] 

PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY: A NEW PROPOSAL 

President Eisenhower has rendered à sery- 
ice to the country in bringing public atten- 
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tlon to bear on the constitutional difficulties 
involved in determining Presidential ina- 
bility. 

The principal question the Founding 
Fathers left unanswered (although the ques- 
tion was raised in the Constitutional Con- 
vention) is: Who shall determine whether a 
President has been disabled to such an ex- 
tent that he cannot properly perform the 
duties of the office? 

President Eisenhower has put forward one 
answer: Let the Cabinet decide, by majority 
vote. This suggestion has been criticized, 
justifiably, we believe, on the ground that 
Cabinet members, completely indebted to 
the incumbent President for their jobs, 
would be interested parties, loath to remove 
him from power, 

Others have suggested bringing in the Su- 
preme Court or the Chief Justice in one way 
or another. But what is involved here is the 
transfer of political power from one person 
to another, and many believe that it would 
be a mistake to involve the Court or any of 
its members in that Kind of a decision. 

Both of these suggested methods of de- 

Presidential disability would es- 
tablish entirely new and untried procedures 
for removing or displacing the President. 
But in our opinion it is not necessary to 
move into these untried fields, for in draft- 
ing the original Constitution, the Founding 
Fathers envisaged the possibility of having to 
remove the President from office in extreme 
circumstances, and entrusted the removal 
power to Congress At that time, the 
Founding Fathers provided only for removal 
of the President by impeachment for a high 
crime and/or misdemeanor. Experience has 
since shown that a physical or mental dis- 
ability might also be cause for his removal 
from office. If the Founding Fathers were 
willing to entrust the power of Presidential 
removal to Congress in the first instance, 
why shouldn't we today follow the pattern 
they originated by extending Congress’ ex- 
isting power of removal so as to cover dis- 
ability? In that way, there would be no 
radical departure from the past, no basic al- 
teration of the balance of powers established 
in the original Constitution, 

Moreover, since the transfer of political 
power is involved in finding a President un- 
able to perform the duties of his office, is 
it not wise to entrust that function to a 
representative body, accountable to the 
people? 

It is for these reasons that this news- 
paper believes the determination of presi- 
dential inability should be made by the Con- 
gress of the United States in the following 
manner: 

1, If Congress, by two-thirds record vote 
in each House, approves a finding that the 
President is physically or mentally incapable 
of performing the duties of his office, the 
powers and duties of his office shall devolve 
upon the Vice President until the next presi- 
dential election or until those powers and 
duties are restored to the President, as pro- 
vided below. 

2. If, subsequent to a finding of disability 
by the Congress, the President feels himself 
competent to perform the duties of the office, 
and if he desires to have those duties re- 
stored to him, he shall so advise the Con- 
gress in writing. If Congress, by majority 
vote in each House, approves a finding that 
the President is physically and mentally able 
to perform the duties of his office, the pow- 
ers and duties of the Presidency shall be re- 
stored to him. - 

3. For the purpose of considering any find- 
ing of disability or ability, in the event Con- 
grees is not in session, the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate may, with the concur- 
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rence of the Senate minority leader, convene 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
may, with the concurrence of the House 
minority leader, convene the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 

It would not be appropriate, in a Con- 
stitutional amendment (which would prob- 
ably be required to deal with this problem), 
to outline in detail the procedure by which 
Congress would arrive at a finding of dis- 
ability. It would be the duty of Congress to 
establish such a procedure as soon as pos- 
sible after the ratification of the 
amendment, 

But in order to answer questions that 
may arise about cur proposal, we suggest the 
following procedure: 

1. The creation of a special joint commit- 
tee of Congress, made up of 8 Senators and 
8 Representatives, with an equal number 
from both major parties, appointed respec- 
tively by the majority and minority leaders 
of the respective Houses. The committee 
would be created pursuant to a concurrent 
resolution which could be introduced by any 
Senator or Representative, which would be 
entitled to immediate consideration, and 
which would become effective when passed 
by a majority of both Houses. 

2. The special joint committee would 
hear such testimony from such witnesses 
as it deemed appropriate and if two-thirds 
of its members concluded that the President 
was unable to perform the duties of his 
office, they would submit a finding of dis- 
ability to both Houses which would then, by 
roll call vote, either approve or disapprove 
the finding of disability. Failing a two- 
thirds vote in the joint committee or in 
either House, the President would retain his 
powers. ‘ 

3. If the President desired reinstatement, 
the same special committee would be re- 
convened (vacancies to be filed in the same 
manner in which the committee was origi- 
nally chosen), and hear appropriate testi- 
mony. A majority vote in the committee 
would be required to submit a finding of 
renewed ability to both Houses, and a ma- 
jority vote in both Houses required to ap- 
prove that finding. Failing a majority vote 
in the committee or in either House, the 
Vice President would continue to exercise 
the powers of the President. 

(We believe that the President should be 
reinstated by a majority vote even though 
we would require a two-thirds vote to dis- 
place him, because we do not think that a 
minority of one-third of either House should 
be in a position to prevent the man elected 
by the people as their President from re- 
suming his office.) 

Any plan for solving this difficult consti- 
tutional problem is bound to have some 
drawbacks and imperfections. Were that 
not the case, the problem might have been 
solved long before this. No doubt some may 
find drawbacks to our suggestion of having 
Congress determine Presidential disability, 
but we believe it to have merit. 

1. Because it involves no new or radical 
procedures and no alteration of the tradi- 
tional constitutional balance of powers. In- 
stead, it merely extends a procedure written 
into the Constitution by the Founding 
Fathers themselves. * 

2. Because it would mean the determina- 
tion of this delicate and difficult question by 
the most representative, and hence the most 
democratic institution available, an institu- 
tion each of whose Members is directly ac- 
countable to the people. 

In short, if we can't trust two-thirds of 
the Congress to act responsibly on such a 
grave matter as displacing the President then 
we can't trust democracy. 


April 10 
Dangerous Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn an article 
entitled “Dangerous Proposal,” published 
March 26, 1957, written by Turner Rock- 
well, editor of the Valdosta (Ga.) Daily 
Times, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 
(By Turner Rockwell) 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE has joined with 
other Members of Congress from the South 
and some from other parts of the country In 
voicing bitter criticism of the Eisenhower 
administration's so-called civil-rights pro- 
posal as a threat to the very doors of con- 
stitutional government.” 

Senator Taumapce and many others feel 
that this proposal violates the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The proposal would give broad powers to 
the Federal Government which many 
thoughtful people feel would be wholly with- 
out justification. They feel that the pro- 


» posed legislation is clearly in violation of the 


rights of the individual States and indi- 
viduals. 

The 10th amendment says: “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people.” 

One of the provisions of the proposed civil- 
rights legislation would authorize the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to seek in- 
junctions to restrain persons who "are about 
to engage in any acts or practices which 
would give rise to causes of action.” 

As I understand the proposal, the Attorney 
General, if it is enacted, would be allowed 
to file infunctions and civil suits in the name 
of private individuals whom he feels have 
been deprived of their civil rights whether 
these individuals desire to take legal action 
or not. 

This is not the only objectionable feature 
of the proposal. The whole project appears 
to be an effort to enlarge Federal bureau- 
cracy and to take more rights from the States 
and individual citizens. 

Many Members of Congress—both Houses— 
feel that the proposed legislation is too vague 
and indefinite. It is pointed out that over- 
zealous officials could abuse the powers con- 
ferred on them and might even be used 
against religious and other groups. Maybe it 
is doubtful if this would be done, but some 
see the danger of such activity. 

The whole proposal smacks too much of 
political expediency. Some Democrats favor 
it as an effort to win back Negro votes and 
many Republicans feel that it will enhance 
their strength among the Negro voters. 

It is apparent that the proposal will be 
passed, although it is probable it will run 
into a lot of trouble in the Senate, where 
efforts to limit debate have in the past been 
defeated. 

The Constitution provides ample provisions 
to protect the civil rights of individuals and 
the proposed civil-rights legislation does not 
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appear to be needed. To enact this legisla- 
tion is to give Federal officials too much 
power over individual citizens and it is just 
another step in taking away from the States 
rights which are guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution. 

There are a lot more important matters 
which should be given attention by the 
Congress than this proposal. 


Squandering American Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, considerable doubt has been cast upon 
the effectiveness of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram. As an illustration of waste and 
outright disrespect for the help we have 
been giving to countries around the 
world, I am inserting at this point in 
the Record a copy of a letter from an 
individual who has seen the waste of our 
gcods abroad. 

The letter follows: 

- Marcu 12, 1957. 

Dear Sm: The writer of this letter Is a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman, perhaps the closest, 
tightest-fisted man on earth. And it hurts 
me to see my fellow countrymen throwing 
Money around like drunken sailors. We in- 
Spire contempt, not respect or affection. . 

I recently spent 14 months in Haiti. There 
I saw canvas chairs, tarpaulins, and sails 
made from American mailbags. Apparently 
no American mallbags are ever returned to 
the country of origin. 

Two years ago they had a hurricane which 
brought half the country to the brink of 
famine. The United States promptly sent 
about $9 million in money and food. How- 
ever, the Haitian Government refused to 
Spend 1 penny distributing this food even 
though people were fainting in the streets 
from hunger. They did turn over some of it 
to the Catholic Church and to Protestant 
missions who distributed it at their own 
expense. Corrupt officials sold vast quan- 
tities of butter, rice, powdered milk, and 
other foodstuffs and put the money in their 
Own pockets. The rest was piled up and 
allowed to rot. 

The United States is advancing the money 
to build a big dam in the Artibonite River. 
Now I may be mistaken {I generally am) 
but I suspect that that huge reservoir will 
be silted up and useless in a few years. That 
Artibonite River is not filled with water 
but with liquid mud and, so far as I know, 
no effort is belng made to halt erosion. 

I am not opposed to sharing our food and 
Our money with the hungry children of the 
World. What I do criticize is the lack of 
intelligence with which it is distributed. 
It is time to sober up. We are trying to buy 
friendship but what we get is mostly con- 
tempt. Of course, I am not a world trav- 
eler, but I have had a better chance than 
most Americans to know how other peoples 
feel toward us. 

Sincerely yours, 


P. S—Some years ago I sent $10 to a Bap- 
tist missionary after a hurricane had passed 
Over his country. The reply I got was an 
angry one. He said that the Government 
had turned the American money over to the 
Politicians and that they had not spent it 
to relieve distress but for purely political 
ends. We Americans are suckers. 
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Increased Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
rF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a press release by me con- 
taining a letter from Mr. George J. Bur- 
ger, vice president of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business con- 
cerning “administered prices” in certain 
industries, and the need to determine the 
contributing factors in bringing about 
increased prices. This letter is timely 
inasmuch as it was received by me dur- 
ing the time the hearings were being 
held on S. 11. I think this letter de- 
serves wide circulation. 

There being no objection, the press re- 


lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, Democrat, Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, today released the 
folowing letter commenting on the sub- 
committee's proposed investigation on the 
problem of price increases in “administered 
price” industries: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KEFUAVER, 

Chairmam, Senate Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: We believe the an- 
nounced hearing of your subcommittee in 
exploring administered prices in certain in- 
dustries would be a very important move 
provided that in the study and the hearings 
all contributing factors in bringing about 
increased prices which the consumer has 
to bear are considered, and that action is 
taken along the lines suggested above. 

The Federation's official position directed 
by our members nationwide is that we con- 
demn and oppose monopoly wherever it ex- 
ists in our economy. 

Something must be done, and done quickly 
by the Congress to stop the spiral of infia- 
tion, all tending to reduce consumer buying. 
Every day in every way we hear: Will prices 
ever stop going up?” x 

A good example of what could have been 
done is that in the recent steel strike of 
last summer, at that time Congress or the 
administration should have explored the 
situation and if the earnings of steel cor- 
porations permitted increased compensation 
for employees, then steel should have been 
told: “Grant the increase, with no increase 
in prices.” 

Then again, if the demands of labor on 
the steel industry were unjust or the profits 
of the steel corporations were not there to 
grant the increase to employees, then the 
employees or their representatives should 
have been told: “It can't be done.” 

The strike was settled, and as was to be 
expected—up went the price of steel prod- 
ucts, and from that moment on other in- 
dustries followed the same pattern. 

If the present trend as to the action in 
the bigger industries in this Nation contin- 
ues—and we are referring to all segments in 
the bigger industries—just as surely as this 
letter is being written the public and the 
Nation will face the greatest spiral of infla- 
tion in history—and with no end in sight. 
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Senator Keyavver, let me conclude by say- 
ing that if such a study and investigation 
is made along the lines outlined above, and 
such action would be all inclusive, your 
committee would be doing a great service 
for the American public, and more impor- 
tant, for the Nation's future. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


Fred Dillon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a tribute 
which appeared in the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette, Green Bay, Wis., to a very well- 
known sports figure in that State who 
passed away recently. 

This individual, by name Mr. Fred 
Dillon, was for many years associated 
with numerous forms of athletic endeav- 
ors. While he was, perhaps, best known 
for his work at St. Norbert High School 
and College, his dedicated interest to the 
field of athletics won him scores of 
friends all over that State. 

Mr. President, although I am not a 
native of Wisconsin, I have been very 
close to the Badger State, and for that 
reason I feel it most appropriate to have 
this article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRED DILLON—THE UNPOLISHED GEM 
(By Jack Yuenger) 

Many years ago a German thinker re- 
marked, “What is not in a man cannot come 
out of him.” 

Used as a yardstick for human measure- 
ment, there must have been a lot in that 
unpolished gem—Fred Dillon. 

Travel anywhere in Wisconsin and the re- 
putation of the late all-sports coach at St. 
Norbert High School will have preceded you. 

You'll hear as many different kinds of 
things about him as you will people you 
meet, but from each you will detect a certain 
awe, respect, or personal admiration. 

Yet the outside world never really knew 
the man who put the Squires on the athletic 
map. 

To most he was the scowling taskmaster 
who grunted commands, hurled acid remarks, 
gave no quarter and asked for none. 

He was the dynamo of the basketball court, 
the football field or the boxing ring. He 
lived by sweat, hard work, and rigid disci- 
pline. Anyone who played for him got the 
same rule book or quit. 

But there was another side of Fred Dillon. 
His salty wit gave away a bent for prankish- 
ness. Despite pressures or setbacks, Fritz 
valued the power to smile. 

Take a year ago, for instance, when the 
Squires were to meet, Menasha St, Mary in 
the finals of the St. Norbert College invita- 
tional. 

The excitable St. Mary coach, Ralph Mc- 
Clone, stopped by Dillon's dressing room to 
shake hands. As the former was about to 
leave, Fritz asked him he wanted a few feet 


of rope, 
coach. 

“Oh, just to tle yourself down during the 
game,” fired Dillon. 

This ability to lighten the nerve load was 
a special knack of Dillon's and one which 
his oppenent coaches’ never quite under- 
stood. St. Norbert men received a reputa- 
tion as “a tournament team” because they 
rarely were tight when the chips were largest. 

The fact that St. Norbert won more of 
the Catholic tournaments than any other 
Wisconsin high school was a tribute to Dil- 
lon's practical psychology. 

But, you don’t win 312 basketball games, 
or baseball titles on the strength of win- 
some humor. 

Dillon demanded more of his men more 
times under more situations than almost any 
coach in the country. He could growl, and 
did. He could spit acid sarcasm, and he 
did. He could put a size 11 brogan in a 
tender spot, and he did that too. 

For some unexplainable reason, Fritz got 
a big kick out of people speaking of him 
as à scowling, gruff Irishman. But he tried 
throughout bis life, and not successfully, to 
hide a very human heart. 

Ask the ex-GI’s who got scrawling letters 


“What for?“ asked the Zephyr 


from Dillon throughout the war, APR with = 


packages on occasion. 

Ask the former St. Norbert students who 
were treated to movies when they were 
broke, or fishing trips, or who got Fred's best 
clothes to wear. 

Ask the ex-Squires who got up first, ate 
last, and talked the lonely out of home- 
sickness. Find out where the most popular 
room on the campus was, at all hours, for 
understanding, advice, direction, or just a 
friendly game of cribbage. 

Yes, there was much more to “the age of 
Dillon” than met the eye. 

The sons“ of St. Norbert High School 
learned many lessons from tireless, demand- 
ing Fred Dillon, from 1930 right up to last 
week. 

They learned courage and determination, 
teamwork, and honesty, loyalty, and the 
capacity for hard work, And, wherever they 
go in life, they carry the stamp of Dillon 
upon them with his personal slogan, “never 
quit.” 

As late as 3 weeks ago, when the Squires 
forged from behind in the final seconds to 
capture the State Catholic championship to 
years before, in the thirties, St. Norbert 
teams oozed Dillon’s determination to win. 

Remember back in 1939? The Squires 
were having a bad year and the basketball 
squad lost an awful lot more than they had 
won. Dillon, in exasperation, said he’d pull 
the starting lineup for the Catholic tourna- 
ment out of a hat, if he had a hat. Two 
friends, including the then college coach 
Mickey ck, obliged him. They put 
all of the team names in a hat and pulled 
Fred's starting lineup. That makeshift 
squad, despite every odds in the book, went 
on to win the tournament. 

If I could pick one spot that will live with 
me longest, it would be a cluttered locker 
room in the basement of Van Dyke gym 
following last year’s Catholic tournament. 
The Squires had just picked up their sixth 
tourney title and pandemonium reigned on 
the playing floor. Under the cover of the 
confusion, Dillfon stole from the playing area 
and shuffled unnoticed from the crowd. 

Upstairs, the cry began to mount. “We 
want Dillon.” Bur Dillon was too proud to 
appear and show his emotion. “They won 
it, I didn't.“ was all he said. And—there 
was a suspicious wet line down two leathery 
cheeks as he said it. 

Yes, sir. You took Fred Dillon as you 
found him, or you left him alone. Most 
people took him—and they were better off 
somehow, 
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National Sunday School Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is National Sunday School 
Week—a campaign with which I am 
highly sympathetic. The Longview, 
Tex., News-Journal had some excellent 
points to make in a recent editorial about 
the present endeavor to stimulate regu- 
lar Sunday school attendance and the 
meaning of the institution in our way 
of life. 

The Longview News-Journal is a dis- 
tinguished, responsible, and influential 
newspaper published in east Texas; and 
I ask unanimous consent that this sple Oe 
did editorial be printed in the Appen 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Longview News-Journal of April 
7. 1957 
FOUNTAIN OF STRENGTH 

The week of April 8-14 had been dedi- 
cated to America’s youth in religion and set 
aside as National Sunday School Week. The 
sponsor of the week, the Laymen's National 
Committee, has chosen as the guiding theme 
for the occasion: Sunday Bchoni-—Souros of 
Spiritual Strength. 

No particular faith or church sponsors the 
week. The Laymen's National Committee is 
an all-faiths organization. State and local 
officials, leaders in industry and business, 
fraternal, civic, and ministerial associations 
are united in programs to encourage Sunday 
school attendance. 

That man is more than an animal is a fact 


all of us must realize. As President Eisen- 


hower some time ago expressed it, “Either 
man is the creature whom the psalmist de- 
scribes as a little lower than the angels, 
crowned with glory and honor, holding do- 
minion over the works of his Creator; or 
man is a soulless animated machine to be 
enslaved, used and consumed by the state 
for its own glorification.” 

There is a strength for man that is greater 
than his physical strength, greater than his 
organized strength as represented by gov- 
ernment, greater than his strength as ex- 
pressed in education and culture. Many 
men throughout the ages have found this 
greater strength in what we recognize today 
as Christianity—the worship of the one true 
God through His Son Christ Jesus. 

Our forefathers who founded this Nation 
recognized the source of this great strength 
and based our Government upon the moral 
law and practice incorporated in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity—the Christianity that 
remained strong and virile while the great 
cultures of Rome and Greece crumbled, the 
Christianity that survived the flood of 
barbarism that overran Europe in the dark 
ages, the same Christianity that today lives 
and flourishes independently of worldly 
power and organization. á 

As adults, most of us realize that the basic 
appreciation of moral principles which our 
people gained in Sunday school has made an 
incalculable contribution to America's pres- 
ent welfare. As Cola G. Parker, national 
chairman of Sunday School Week, recently 
expressed it: 
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“Now, our rapidly increasing younger gen- 
eration must be imbued with these principles 
if it ls to be prepared to exercise its priceless 
heritage of democracy in a free world. Un- 
less based on moral principles, our civiliza- 
tion cannot long survive. The Sunday school 
is a vital source of spiritual strength for our 
Nation's future.” 

More than ever before, our young people 
today need the guidance and enlightenment 
of religious training and education. It is 
through our Sunday schools that tomorrow's 
leaders are introduced to fundamental prin- 
ciples that lay the groundwork for a fuller, 
happier, and more useful later life. It is 
through the Sunday school that religious 
appreciation and understanding can be ap- 
plied in terms of everyday living, and help 
our young people to become better citizens. 

That our Nation observes Sunday School 
Week is highly significant. This is nation- 
wide recognition that in our Sunday schools 
we have a great fountain to which as young 
and old we can come for spiritual strength 
and understanding through which we may 
be lifted above the mortal levels of the ani- 
mal world into that spiritual realm to which 
God invites all men. 

Make Sunday school attendance a weekly 
part of your life's schedule. 


Its High Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
further reference to the lack of corn 
legislation, I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Tipton, Iowa, Conservative of 
April 4. I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. The editorial follows: 

Iris Hon Time 

Politics and farm legislation are difficult 
to separate. 

Consider the recent activity on corn leg- 
islation in the House of Representatives 
which was intended to be “nonpartisan.” 

No sooner had the program been defeated 

than the National Republican Congressional 
Committee sent out a letter and a picture 
of newspaper headlines. 
. They also sent a “suggested caption" for 
the picture: “These headlines tell the story 
of what happened to the Republican-spon- 
sored emergency corn legislation in the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Despite warnings from the administration 
that corn and livestock prices might collapse 
without the legislation, the Democrat-con- 
trolled House in two separate votes killed off 
Republican plans to provide emergency re- 
lief for corngrowers this year. The GOP- 
backed plan would have increased corn 
acreage from 37.3 million acres to 51 million 
and enabled corngrowers to place acreage 
equal to 15 percent of their allotment into 
the soll bank,” 

It was “smart politics’ to place the blame 
on the Democrats and the credit with the 
Republicans. 

Dan B. Murphy. writing in the March 30 
Farm Bureau Spokesman, has a diferent idea 
of what happened: 

“Everyone is analyzing the stalemated 
House action on corn legislation. Are we 
without legislation because the two parties 
are nearly equal in strength? Because the 
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‘farm block’ failed? Or why? A look at the 
final vote, on the compromise bill Farm Bu- 
reau recommenced as a bipartisan solution, 
telis the story. 

“First, farm-area Congressmen did ignore 
party lines. (As predicted, they hasselled 
over the Democratic Cooley bill and the Re- 
publican Andresen bill, but they then 
teamed up to support the local-choice com- 
promise.) 

“Tabulation shows 63 Democrats (18 Mid- 
west) and 125 Republicans (76 Midwest) sup- 
porting; 61 Republicans ad 156 Democrats 
opposed * * * in as bipartisan a vote total 
as we're likely to see. 

“The corn-States bill lost 70 votes in the 
Southland but picked up 33 there, almost all 
Democratic. The western region broke al- 
most even, 27 against, 24 for. 

“What really killed us was massive oppo- 
sition from the big citles. We lost 37 votes 
in New York, got only 5 of 14 in Massachu- 
Setts, 2 of 12 in New Jersey, etc. 

“The same pattern held true in the Mid- 
west. We lost 8 of 25 Illinois votes—all Chi- 
cago, The Detroit area put its 6 votes in the 
Nay column, the rest of the State going 11 
to 1 for. 

“Ohio's 4 lost votes were from Cleveland, 
Wisconsin lost only a Milwaukee district out 
of 11. Indiana, Iowa, the Dakotas, and 
Nebraska were solid ‘for.’ 

“We lost 7 rural votes (2 in Kansas, 3 in 
Missouri, 2 in Minnesota). These, plus Chi- 
cago’s 8, would have given us a win. But 
we were only close, and close spells loss.“ 

Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL also charges 
the Democratic leadership in the House Agri- 
cultural Committee with “Indian giving” be- 
cause of the failure to support a corn pro- 
gram which was, in effect, the same program 
as a year ago. 

In a statement made on the floor of the 
House March 28, ScuHwencet said: “The REC- 
Orp shows that 156 Democrats joined with 61 
city Republicans to defeat a corn measure 
that would help farmers in 1957 balance sup- 
Ply with demand. The Democratic forces 
against the corn bill were led by the chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee, a Demo- 
crat from North Carolina, and the ranking 
Member of that committee, a Democrat from 
Texas. 

ScuweEncet said he ts hopeful that prompt 
Action will be taken on the corn bill reported 
Out by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry March 25. “Time has just 
about run out,” he said, “but we can do a lot 
of good for our whole economy by enacting 
the Senate bill right away.” 

“It is high time,” ScHWENGEL concluded, 
“when all of us—Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike—did something to take the vital 
farm issue out of partisan politics and 
started to come to grips with the real prob- 
lem with effective legislation.” 

Then the American Farm Bureau, in a 
letter signed by Frank Woolley, legislative 
Counsel, said: 

It is probably too late for legislation to be 
Passed that will make any real contribution 
to lifting the price-depressing surpluses off 
the backs of farmers, 

“Farmers have made their plans and corn 
Planting time is practically here. 

Two days later Secretary Benson agreed 
with the Farm Bureau that enough corn 
farmers had, between March 13 and 28, made 
up their minds on planting and that it was 
now too late to do much good. 

He also added that it would be necessary 
to take more than $108 million from other 
farm funds to support corn: $60 million from 
Cotton, $32 million from wehat, $16 million 
from tobacco; and a half million from rice, 
This killed the bill. 

Benson apparently supported the House 
bill, which was almost the same as the Sen- 
ate bill. But 2 weeks later he found that 
corn farmers had decided on their plantings 
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and found that there wasn't enough money 
for the program. 

This series of events is both fascinating 
and confusing to watch. The Republican 
Representatives and Senators have made a 
valiant but unsuccessful attempt to keep 
up. Farmers are probably more confused. 

So the problem goes too little, too late, 
too much politics.” 

ScHWENGEL Is right when he says that it 18 
high time for Democrats and Republicans 
alike to take the farm issue out of politics 
and come to grips with the real problem of 
effective legislation. 

It is also high time that politicians and 
farm organizations stop damning each other 
for the corn farmer's plight and sit down to- 
gether to agree on a plan that will provide 
effective legislation. 


One Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN R. BUSH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include the following 
essay written by Miss Patricia Otterbein, 
Williamsport High School student, which 
placed first in the senior division of the 
Amftrican Legion Auxiliary contest on 
the theme, One Nation Under God: 

One of the most beautiful sights in the 
world is that of a family walking together 
to church, In every town in America the 
belis ring out on Sunday morning, 
together the families who know that our 
most precious privilege is freedom of worship. 

From the beginning Americans have been 
conscious of God. Most of the families who 
first settled here came in search of religious 
freedom. The Quakers who founded Penn- 
sylvania under William Penn came from 
England because they were persecuted by the 
King. The colonists who established Mary- 
land under George Calvert, wanted a place 
of refuge not only for Catholics but for any 
who sought freedom from persecution, In 
1636 Roger Williams who had fled Massachu- 
setts established a settlement called Rhode 
Island, where for the first time in the history 
of the world all human beings were welcome 
regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Although the men who wrote our Consti- 
tution were of many different national back- 
grounds and religions they all had a common 
objective—establishing a place where they 
could live and worship as they pleased. De- 
spite the many problems caused by these 
differences they believed that all men are 
created in the image of God. The authors 
of our Constitution were not all men of 
great knowledge, yet they were God-fearing 
men who worked under Divine guidance. By 
guaranteeing freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, security for persons and homes, 
and freedom from enslayement they secured 
for us a way of life consistent with the will 
of God. 


Even in our everyday life there are signs 
of our consciousness of God. Our coins are 
inscribed with the words, “In God We Trust,” 
a philosophy Americans have believed in 
from the beginning. When pledging alle- 
giance to the flag every day millions of school 
children repeat the phrase “America, one 
Nation under God.” As we travel along our 
highways we see many signs reminding us 
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to attend church and worship according to 
our different faiths, 

As a result of our religious training we are 
taught to have compassion for others less 
fortunate. And through agencies such as 
the United Fund, March of Dimes, and Crip- 
pled Children, we serve God by helping 
others. 

Throughout our history, religion has 
played a big part in the lives of our people. 
Because of this, religion will continue to be 
one of the outstanding reasons why Amer- 
ica Is the greatest Nation in the world. 


American Foreign Policy Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
review which appeared in a recent issue 
of the American Mercury of the book en- 
titled "The Enemy at His Back,” written 
by Elizabeth Churchill Brown. 

There being no objection, the book re- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 3 

THE ENEMY AT His Ba 
(By Elizabeth Churchill Brown; foreword by 
Senator WnLIaAM F. KNOWLAND) 

Elizabeth Brown has done for us what we 
should have done ourselves—research on an 
important modern problem. We were too 
lazy, too smug, or too indifferent. No one 
could be brash or stolid enough to call the 
problem insignificant. In his foreword, Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND makes it clear in two sen- 
tences: 

“At the time of Yalta, 11 years ago, there 
were 200 million people behind the Commu- 
nist Iron Curtain. Now there are approxi- 
mately 900 million who have lost their free- 
dom to the most godless tyranny the world 
has ever known.” 

How can such things happen? The author 
of this book has made it inexcusable to be 
ignorant of the answer to this question. 

She has collected enough combustibles to 
turn our burning indignation into conflagra- 
tion. During exacting years of warfare, we 
offered, upon the altars of our devotion, holo- 
causts of human and economic riches. At 
the price of unimaginable sacrifices we won 
battles and wars. We surrendered liberties, 
luxuries and leisure to an efficient process of 
production for war needs, Our fearless, loyal 
and indefatigable soldiery and military lead- 
ership, generally speaking, were of a high 
order. They won. Then, after our enemy 
surrendered, we handed over our welfare and 
destiny to tenth-rate minds, scurrying in the 
devious alleys of international diplomacy, 
allegedly for the good of all of the nations. 
They had not even brought the affairs of a 
single nation to the level of their ambitions. 
Now they were going to lead all nations to 
Utopia. 

This book horrifies us with many remind- 
ers that our own peacetime leaders were often 
as 10th-rate as the others. They, too, were 
men who fumbled and stumbled from one 
failure to the next, The pattern was in- 
variant and one is tempted to believe that 
perverse and malicious planning could not 
more surely haye complicated chaos. 

The unmistakable record of events por- 
trayed by this book makes the blunders and 
the botchery of Democratic leadership, from 
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Roosevelt to Truman and Acheson, so con- 
spicuous that I marvel that Adlai Stevenson 
during the last campaign dared to bring up 
the subject of foreign affairs. If, today, we 
devote 59 percent of a $72 billion annual 
budget to purposes directly or indirectly tied 
to military preparedness and its incidents— 
if this must happen in the shadow of defini- 
tive military victory and in the gloom of an 
insecurity which neither victory nor a gran- 
diose United Nations can dispel—there can 
be no blinking the fact that the heaviest 
responsibility rests with men like Roosevelt 
and Truman. They squandered the fruits 
of military victory during the succeeding 
truce. 

The military prowess of the West defeated 
Hitler and Mussolini as well as Japanese 
militarism, but the incompetent leadership 
which sought to work out the still-elusive 
peace simply prepared the way for Stalin and 
Khrushchey. It needed no hindsight to warn 
against this. This same incompetent world 
leadership was adept with eloquent moral- 
isms, such as those found in the Atlantic 
Charter or the first chapters of the United 
Nations Charter, but it ‘cringed from the 
sternness and discipline demanded by 
morality. 

In effect, we say to Poland: Go in there 
and fight, we're behind you.“ Then we sit 
back and watch. Where is Poland today? 
We promise self-determination for little na- 
tions, then we sit by, inanely impotent, while 
Soviet Russia gobbles up a dozen or so satel- 
lites and its diplomats enjoy postprandium 
cordials at the U. N. We grow sanctimoni- 
ous about the way German militarists re- 
garded a treaty as a scrap of paper. Yet we 
tolerate our own leaders when they betray 
Nationalist China at Yalta. We rescue Ko- 
rea by deluging it in blood and then leave 
it in a situation probably worse than that 
in which we found it. Our constancy in 
moral indignation evoked by the spectacle 
of ravished Hungary evaporates like a 7-day 
wonder. Perhaps it was eyen a greater won- 
der that we should have retained any ca- 
pacity to be indignant about the way the 
_ Communists mowed down defenseless Hun- 

garians. Certainly, we were not equally in- 
dignant when our own Ambassador to the 
United Nations publicly stated tuat in a pe- 
riod of 6 or 7 years, beginning in 1949, the 
Red Chinese had liquidated 15 million 
Chinese on the mainland of China. 

In a sense, when the Republicans took 
over from the Democrats, they inherited a 
house still in flames and half burned down. 
They would have to be miracle workers (and 
they decidedly are not miracle workers) to 
do well in such a situation. 

They did not even do well in the last 
campaign. They might effectively have used 
some of the ammunition in this book. They 
did not, perhaps largely because men like 
General Marshall—one of the prize dunder- 
heads of the postwar period—constituted 
for the Eisenhower administration too much 
of a link with the two previous administra- 
tions. 

If you want to get an accurate and sum- 
mary view of such maddening episodes as 
Yalta, the effect of Communist propaganda 
on our foreign policy, Potsdam and the Mac- 
Arthur hearings, you can't afford to go with- 
out reading this book. 

Mrs. Brown deals out evenhanded justice. 
with objectivity and intelligence. She limits 
her editorializing, and stresses the damning 
facts, I don't know whether she is a Demo- 
crat or a Republican, but I do know that she 
is an American. She ts lethal in criticizing 
the Democratic misleadership during the war 
and immediate postwar period, by the sheer 
logic of events accurately described, She is, 
however, equally devastating with Mr. Eisen- 
hower: 

“On April 16, 1953, our new President 
Dwight Eisenhower, assured the American 
people that ‘an armistice in Korea that 
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merely releases aggressive armies to attack 
elsewhere would be a fraud.’ Yet we signed 
an armistice which prepared the ground for 
the fall of Indochina and released thousands 
of Red troops which are now threatening 
Formosa. * * * 

“In his state of the Union speech in early 
1953, President Eisenhower had announced 
we would unleash Chiang Kai-shek. * * + 
But on March 2, 1955, the President startled 
the public by saying that if Chiang attempted 
to liberate the mainland of China, ‘the United 
States is not going to be a party to aggressive 
War.” „„ 

“For almost 2 years President Eisenhower 
repeatedly said that under no circumstances 
would he participate in a Big Four meeting 
with the Russians until their leaders had 
shown by deeds and not words that they 
meant to live peaceably with the rest of-the 
world. And yet, in July 1955, the famous 
summit conference took place, even though 
Russia had in no way indicated by deeds 
that she had changed her spots.” 

What we need is more books like the one 
Mrs. Brown gives us which might serve to 
shake us dut of our lethargy. They might 
make us realize that we have indeed enemies 
at our back.—Godfrey P. Schmidt. 


Teachers’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on May 
4 of this year, the 375,000 members of the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in 6,700 home communities 
across the United States will be leading 
their fellow citizens in a special observ- 
ance; celebration of a national Teachers’ 
Day. It is the hope of the auxiliary that 
other organizations and individuals will 
join them in this worthy project, and 
that May 4 will be proclaimed nationally 
as a day for paying tribute each year to 
the schoolteachers of the Nation. I 
should like to commend the VFW Aux- 
iliary for launching this program, which 
has been too long overlooked, and which 
I believe will receive the hearty endorse- 
ment of the American people. I should 
also like to commend the fine explana- 
tion of national Teachers’ Day which 
appeared in an editorial in the April 1 
edition of the New York Daily Mirror. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘TEACHERS’ Dar 

Disturbed by the fact that the teacher is 
so often neglected and deprived of rightful 
community recognition, the Ladies Auxiliary 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars is sponsor- 
ing a project to make May 4 Teachers’ Day. 

They've chosen the date because it is the 
birthday of Horace Mann, the great Ameri- 
can educator, and they hope it will help en- 
hance the dignity of the teaching profession. 

Senator Tom MARTIN, of Iowa, has already 
placed a resolution making May 4 Teachers’ 
Day, before Congress and the chances of its 
being approved are good. 

The VFW Ladies Auxiliary dedicates itself 
to promoting civic responsibility and good 
will; its works are a valuable contribution 
to American life. 


April 10 
Numbers Versus Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial, Numbers Versus 
Ideas, appearing in the Boston Herald of 
April 5, 1957, commenting on a speech 
recently made by Prime Minister Men- 
ee of Australia, in Melbourne, Austra- 

a. 


From the quoted remarks in the edi- 
torial of the prime minister’s address, 
there are many in the United States who 
are in agreement with him. 


As far back as November of 1956 I 
called attention in a speech in Boston, 
Mass., of the risk of abdicating our for- 
eign policy in the Middle East, and also 
in Hungary, to the United Nations. 


T am in agreement with the comment 
in this editorial: 

But we must not hide behind the U. N.’s 
skirts. We must not conceal a lack of policy 
by turning difficult problems over to the U. N. 
and our hot-and-cold policy in the Mideast 
has raised the suspicion that we have been 
doing just that. 


The editorial follows: 

Prime Minister Menzies of Australia tossed 
out some harsh words about American for- 
eign policy the other day, and many Ameri- 
cans will reluctantly have to agree with 
them. 

The Australian leader, who is normally 
quite pro-American, charged that the United 
States was passing the buck to the United 
Nations on the Mideast crisis and abdicat- 
ing its responsibility for directing the west- 
ern coalition. y 

It isn't a foreign policy,” he told a uni- 
versity audience in Melbourne, “to say we 
will take this to the United Nations. 

“Every great power must get to under- 
stand that if it goes to the United Nations 
it must go with its own ideas hammered out 
so it will move in and say we have consid- 
ered this; this is the right thing to do. 

“That means that you determine, though 
you may not announce, your own policy 
before you take it Into this community of 
of nations. Otherwise we shall have inter- 
national affairs dominated by numbers, I 
much prefer to have them dominated by 
ideas.” 

We have made the same point in these 
columns more than once in recent months, 
The President and Mr. Dulles have inter- 
vened actively and effectively at several 
stages in the crisis, but at others their policy 
has been to withdraw and let the United 
Nations take the lead. These shifts have 
proved both confusing and disheartening 
to our friends and have seemed to play di- 
rectly into the hands of Egypt's President 
Nasser and his Red backers. 

Undoubtedly the United States was right 
to dissuade Britain and France from occupy- 
ing the Suez Canal when the Egyptians first 
nationalized it. But was it right, after that, 
to leave the problem to the U. N., which was 
obviously too divided to use peaceful meas- 
ures effectively? 

Again it was honorable to join the U. N. 
majority in forcing all the belligerents to 
withdraw after the French-British-Israeli 
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attack on Egypt. But should we have left 
it there? Was it equally honorable to leave 
the resulting chaos for the international 
body to clear up? 

Our Government acknowledged serious 
doubts when it intervened once more to 
prevent the voting of sanctions against 
Israel. It was American diplomacy which 
persuaded Israel to leave the Gaza strip 
and positions along the Gulf of Aqaba. 
But after that we left the U. N. Emergency 
Force to iron out the details, and if it fails 
we shall still have much to answer for. 

Where the United States has deferred to 
the U. N. as a matter of thought-out policy, 
it should not be criticized for weakness. We 
are pledged to work through the U. N. wher- 
ever feasible and appropriate, and it Is 
definitely to our interest to cooperate with 
the new nations that are finding a voice 
in the world body. But we must not hide 
behind the U. N's skirts. We must not 
conceal a lack of policy by turning difficult 
problems over to the U. N. And our hot- 
and-cold policy in the mid East has raised 
the suspicion that we have been doing just 
that, 

The role of world leader is still new to 
the United States. We still accept it with 
diffidence. But we cannot escape it. We 
cannot turn it over to others. If ideas, in- 
stead of mere numbers, are to prevail in the 
world ,we must supply them, or at least 
put our weight behind them. 

Mr. Menzies’ criticism is both friendly and 
to the point. 


Labor Stand on Civil Rights Ignores Our 
Battle of Thirties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
With profound shock that leaders of the 
AFL-CIO, the Nation's great labor or- 
ganization, are in the forefront to deny 
the right of trial by jury in civil rights 
Proceedings. The memory of these lead- 
ers is so short. Their consistency is most 
irregular. Labor's very existence was 
threatened similarly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. It was only after a vigorous 
effort that labor secured for itself this 
ancient right in passage of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act of 1932. Who would now 
dare question labor's right of such a 
Sacred privilege. 

In recent months much has appeared 
in the national press about this issue. 
One of the finest articles I have read on 
the subject was written by Morris Cun- 
ningham, a prominent Capitol Hill news 
reporter. It appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Commercial Appeal, an out- 
Standing newspaper published in Mem- 
Pphis, Tenn. I would like to include it 
as a part of my remarks. It follows: 
Deere, UNIONS, AND Jury TRIALS—LABOR STAND 

ON Crvm. RIGHTS IGNORES Own BATTLE OF 

Tuiaties 

(By Morris Cunningham) 

Wasnincton, April 7,—With jury trial of 
Contempt charges long since guaranteed in 
labor cases, today's labor union leaders show 
No concern over a threatened denial of this 
right in civil-rights proceedings. 
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On the contrary, today’s union leaders are 
actually advocating that in civil-rights cases 
the Nation return to the judicial procedure 
they once denounced as a “Gatling gun on 

r" 

It was this procedure, before the passage 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932, that 
was used to enforce the “yellow-dog” con- 
tracts which banned union membership and 
which employees had to sign to get jobs. 

Felix Frankfurter, now an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, wrote in 1930 that 
this situation posed “a threat to the very 
existence of labor unions.” 

PERILQUS PAST FORGOTTEN 

Yet today union leaders appear to have for- 
gotten this perilous past in their zeal to en- 
force so-called civil rights. 

Andrey J. Biemiller, chief lobbyist for the 
AFL-CIO, is one of the several present-day 
union leaders who has testified in behalf of 
the administration's civil-rights bill, which 
would provide for injunctions to enforce civil 
rights and which would contain no guaranty 
for jury trial of contempt charges. 


TABLES TURNED NOW 


“The AFL-CIO strongly advocates this pro- 
posal,” Mr. Biemiller told a House Judiciary 
Subcommittee last month. 

He said his now powerful labor organiza- 
tion favors the administration bill, and its 
injunctive procedures, because present laws 
on civil rights require that charges arising 
from them must be tried “before a jury drawn 
from the locality in which the crime was 
committed.” 

“Experience shows,” he continued, “that 
in certain types of cases—not limited to civil 
rights—the local juries simply will not con- 
vict, regardless of the evidence.” 

With that, the modern-day labor lobbyist 
disposed of an argument that his predeces- 
sors in the labor movement vigorously ad- 
vanced for many bitter years until they final- 
ly won their point with the passage of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

And, by a curious coincidence, Mr. Bieinil- 
ler’s contention that the right of trial by jury 
must be bypassed because juries will not 
convict in some cases was precisely the same 
as that advanced en giving labor that 
right in 1932, 

It was raised, among other critics of labor, 
by Representative Thomas L. Blanton, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, the only southerner in 1932 
who voted against passage of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act in either the House or Senate. 


FEARED SYMPATHIZERS 


Mr. Blanton charged that juries hearing 
contempt cases arising from labor disputes 
would be composed of labor sympathizers. 
And pointing to prolabor Representatives in 
the House debate that preceded passage of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, he demanded: 

“What kind of juror would our friend from 
New York (Representative John J. O'Con- 
nor) make in a case like this, a man who 
says he hates the Federal courts? What kind 
of a juror would Mr. (L. C.) Dyer make in 
an injunction case? What kind of a juror 
would Mr, (Fiorello) LaGuardia make? They 
would have the case decided before it was 
ever called. I do not want that kind of a 
juror in my case.” 

That was the type of argument that was 


being made against labor only 25 years ago. . 


Yet today union leaders join with the NAACP 
and other pressure groups in echoing the 
same arguments in respect to southern juries 
in civil-rights cases. 

And Mr. Biemiller is not alone in his latter- 
day contentions. Walter Reuther, a vice 
president of the AFL-CIO and head of the 
Automobile Workers Union, and other mod- 
ern union leaders also are advocating pass- 
age of the administration’s civil-rights bill. 

NO MENTION OF TRIAL RIGHT 

At its February 4 meeting in Miami Beach, 
the AFL-CIO executive committee adopted a 
resolution stating: 


able silence on this issue. 
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“We urge that the present civil-rights laws 
be strengthened by authorizing the Attorney 
General to bring civil actions to prevent or 
redress certain acts or practices which vio- 
late existing civil-rights acts," 

This 1957 labor resolution made no men- 
tion of preserving the right of trial by jury 
in contempt cases arising from the court in- 
junctions. Since the introduction of the 
administration’s civil-rights bill last year 
labor union leaders have maintained a not- 
But it was not 
always $0. 

In 1932, labor witnesses before the House 
Judiciary Committee, then considering the 
proposed Norris-LaGuardia Act, made vig- 
orous arguments in behalf of trial by jury in 
contempt cases arising from labor injunc- 
tions. 

The hearing transcript shows that James 
S. Easby-Smith, counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor, thumbed the lawbooks ~ 
all the way back to 1200 A, D. to try to prove 
the validity of jury trials in contempt cases, 

CITED ENGLISH LAW 

Mr. Easby-Smith argued that English law, 
from which American jurisprudence was de- 
rived, clearly provided for jury trials in such 
cases. 

He said the Magna Carta, the English bill 
of rights, decreed that no man shall be de- 
stroyed nor punished save upon the judg- 
ment of his peers and the law of the land, 
And, he said, that meant a jury trial.“ 

Donald R. Richberg, representing railroad 
unions, picked up the argument where Mr. 
Easby-Smith left off. 

“The prevailing English practice up to the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States,” Mr. Richberg told the committee, 
“was to punish contempt of court through 
trial by jury, usually upon indictment or in- 
formation. 

“And yet the argument was made and had 
been made in the Supreme Court of the 
United States for 100 year: that it was the 
inherent power of a court of equity to try 
contempt cases by the court, and that when 
the court was created by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that power was poured into the 
court. It was absolutely untrue historically, 
and it was untrue as a fact, and of the in- 
tention of the framers of the Constitution 
who passed the first judicial act. 

“I have made this point here because one 
of the questions here involved (in the pro- 
posed Norris-LaGuardia Act) is the right of 


“trial by jury.” 


The Norris-LaGuardia Act became law 
March 23, 1932. In addition to banning “yel- 
low dog“ contracts, it assured for labor two 
rights which southerners now seek to in- 
corporate into the administration's civil 
rights bill—a hearing before the issuance of 
injunctions, and jury trial of contempt 
charges resulting from any sae violation 
of the injunction, 


Milwaukee Exposition of the Handicapped 
at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
month there was held at Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis., a most sig- 
nificant regional conference on the ex- 
ti, theme, “The Handicapped at 

ork.” 

I had previously commented on this 
conference in the Congressional Record 
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on February 25, as recorded on page 
A1425 of the RECORD. 

The conference featured not only an 
outstanding group of civic leaders and 
experts in the rehabilitation of the hand- 
icapped, but it met with an enthusiastic 
reaction from extremely interested audi- 
ences. 

I have been pleased to receive from Mr. 
William P. McCahill, executive secretary 
of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 
sponsor of the regional conference, the 
text of the program, along with many 
fine newspaper articles which reviewed 
some of the principal points made in the 
course of the program. The articles de- 
scribe a few of the many inspiring in- 
stances of disabled individuals fighting 
their way back, against all odds, to their 
rightful places in communities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cles referred to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

I cannot state too strongly this para- 
mount fact, which I have emphasized 
down through the years: For the good of 
the handicapped themselves, for the good 
of their families and other loved ones, for 
the good of the Nation, we must make 
better use of the talents and skills of 
America’s disabled. 

We must enable them to be the strong- 
est possible assets to our society, rather 
than liabilities in any sense. We must 
help them to help themselves. 

The handicapped have proven them- 
selves whenever they have been given the 
chance. The only trouble is that we have 
not given enough of them enough of a 
chance enough of the time. 

We have rehabilitated many handi- 
capped, but infinitely more needs to be 
done still, if we are to cope with the tre- 
mendous backlog of unattended needs. 
I hope, therefore, that American em- 
ployers, in particular, will give to the 
President’s Committee and to the various 
State committees fullest support. Noth- 


ing proves a better “tonic” for the morale 


of a disabled person than a suitable, 


gainful job. 

I renew my request that the articles 
forwarded by Mr. McCahill be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: l 
[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 11, 

1957] 


FIND APPRENTICE JOBS FOR DISABLED Scarce— 
VA CHIEF DECLARES ON THE JoB TRAINING 
FOR Ex-Servicemen HARDER To LOCATE 
It is becoming increasingly dificult for 

Veterans’ Administration training officers to 

find apprentice and on the job training op- 

portunities for partly disabled former serv- 
icemen, Harvey V. Higley, Administrator of 

Veterans’ Affairs in Washington, D. O., said 

here Monday. 

He was the principal speaker at a luncheon 
of some 200 persons representing agencies 
for aid to the handicapped in 7 States. Of- 

‘fictally a regional meeting of the President's 

Committee on Employment of the Physically 

Handicapped, the meeting was cosponsored 

by the Wisconsin governor’s and Milwaukee 

committees on employment of the physically 
handicapped. 

‘The meeting, which runs through Wednes- 
day, is at Marquette Universary’s Brooks 

Memorial Union, 620 North 14th Street. 
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MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY GETS CITATION 

Three persons and Marquette University 
Teceived citations at the luncheon. Re- 
cipients were District Judge Robert W. Han- 
sen, chairman of the governor's committee 
on employment of the physically handi- 
capped, Kenneth W. Haagensen, director of 
public relations at Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing „ and Willett S. Main, Milwaukee 
district manager, Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service. 

Hansen was cited for his work on the gov- 
ernor’s committee, Haagensen for his work in 
encouraging industries to employ the handi- 
capped, Main for his part in the effort by 
the State employment service here in getting 
jobs for the handicapped, and the university 
for its service in the field, especially in the 
medical school’s occupational and environ- 
mental medicine, 

NOW PAY TAXES 


Governor Thomson told the group that the 
State's program for training the handicapped 
was good business. For example, he said, 
in the year ending last June 30, the State 
trained 111 handicapped „Persons who had 
been on relief rolls at an annual cost of 
$162,000. 

After they had completed their training 
under the State’s vocational rehabilitation 
program, they obtained jobs and now are 
earning annual income of $287,300, on which 
they pay State income taxes, the governor 
stated. 

He said that in the same year another 
1,450 handicapped persons not on relief rolls 
were trained and obtained jobs. He sug- 
gested that the State vocational and adult 
education board consider establishing a citi- 
zons' committee to help with the develop- 
ment of its program. 

“We have much to do and we want to do 
it with efficiency and maximum economy,” 
Governor Thomson said. “At the same time 
we must look behind mere figures and dol- 
lars to the human needs of these courageous 
people who overcome problems that most of 
us can scarcely conceive.” ; 


LESS THAN 20 PERCENT ENROLL 


Higley, formerly of Marinette, said that less 
than 20 percent of the 45,000 Korean war 
veterans who had taken vocational rehabili- 
tation training had enrolled in on-the-job 
courses afterward. i 

Nearly 40 percent of World War II veterans 
who took similar training—and there were 
nearly two-thirds of a million of them— 
found training jobs in industry, he said. 

“Can it be that employers, convinced of 
the desirability of hiring fully trained handi- 
capped workers, are not yet convinced of 
the desirability of taking on the untrained, 
even though VA's vocational counseling has 
shown that they have the aptitude to learn 
the job?” he asked. 

“Can it be that we've kept the emphasis 
on the well trained handicapped worker for 
so long that we have overshadowed the ad- 
vantages of providing on-the-job training 
for the inexperienced?” 

NEED NEW CONCEPT 


Another serious problem on which little 
progress is being made is the employment of 
persons with physical impairments that keep 
them from working a full 35- or 40-hour 
week, he said. 

“We have encountered many roadblocks: 
Employment policies * * * employers’ re- 
luctance to take a chance with the 
seriously handicapped * * * firms that simply 
haven't given enough imaginative thought 
to how they could utilize the services of such 
people,” he said. 

In this country, he declared, there is 
need of “a new concept of work * * * that 
measures ability not by the number of hours 
spent on the job but by what's done with 
those hours.” 

He suggested that the need probably was 
for education of employers on what the 
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handicapped could do. But, he said, the 
handicapped themselyes must be aided in 
seeking the confidence and the will to seek 
return to normal life. 

JOB SERVICE PRAISED 


Rehabilitation, he declared, is never com- 
plete until the partly disabled are returned 
to satisfying meaningful employment, 

That feeling also was stated by Maj. Gen. 
Melvin J. Maas, a retired and totally blind 
marine officer who is chairman of the Presi- 
dent's committee. He lives outside Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

He congratulated the State employment 
service on finding jobs for 5,701 handicapped 
persons during the last year. He also praised 
the State vocational rehabilitation program. 

The objective of the President's commit- 
tee, he said is to “give a new birth of freedom 
to the physically impaired—a freedom to 
work, to earn a living by their own honor- 
able toll, to give them opportunity, not a 
Siberia of hopelessness and unemployment 
merely because a small part of their abilities 
have been lost.” 


CALLED GOOD BUSINESS 


The general, like the governor, said it was 
good business to train and place handicapped 
persons in jobs. There are 295,000 handi- 
capped persons employed in this country, he 
stated. 

“It costs an average of $600 per person to 
train a handicapped individual,” he said. 
“The national average for keeping a person 
on relief is $1,500," he said, 

The attitude in this country toward em- 
ploying the handicapped, the general stated, 
is helping this Nation’s international rela- 
tions in the struggle against communism, 
especially in Asta and Africa. “People in 
those areas are acquainted with the employ 
the handicapped programs here,“ he said. 

Supervisor Eugene Grobschmidt, vice 
chairman of the county board, explained 
that the county employs some 470 handi- 
capped persons. 


{From the Milwaukee Sentinel of March 
11, 1957] 
Ha ND CAD Lay OLÐ GHOSTS To Rest 
(By Jerry Cahill) 

Some ordinary Joes who have overcome 
some extraordinary physical disabilities 
gathered together Sunday at Marquette Uni- 
versity’s Brooks Memorial Union to lay to 
rest some old ghosts about the handicapped. 

They said: 

They don't want pampering or pity. 

Talking about their handicaps is not a 
taboo. : 
Most of the handicapped can do just about 
as much as you can do—sometimes more. 

They want a chance to prove it. 

The men interviewed are members of a 
special United States Navy team of amputees 
assembled here by the Oakland, Calif., Naval 
Hospital to show the Milwaukee public what 
rehabilitation means—and the public’s stake 
in it. 

OPEN TO PUBLIC 

Just 1 of the 26 exhibits set up at Mar- 
quette for a 7-State conference and exposi- 
tion on employment of the physically handi- 
capped, the Navy display, like the others, will 
be open to the public from noon until 9 
p. m. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

You can learn a lot at the exposition. 
Take 26-year-old Corbit Ray, a strapping 
former marine who grew up on a farm near 
Hemingway, 8. C. Seven years ago he won 
a Silver Star—and lost his right arm—in 
Korea. 

“They told me, ‘You're going to have to 
lose your arm, or lose your life,““ Ray re- 
called Sunday. “I said, Go ahead and take 
the arm,’ and now Tm kind of glad they 
did. I've never had a qualm about it, or 
felt sorry about it since.” 
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At the Oakland Naval Hospital. Ray got 
a new arm and learned to use it. Today he’s 
a member of the hospital staff, teaching 
other amputees. He drives his own car, 
hunts, fishes, and likes to putter around the 
yard of his new home in Castro Valley, Calif., 
with his wife, Betty, and children Susan 5, 
and Thomas Charles, 215. 

Or take Jack Bates, sport-shirted and sun- 
tanned. He served In the Army Air Corps 
during World War II without a scratch. Two 
months after discharge he lost his left leg 
above the knee in an auto accident. 


WILLING TO TALK 


Today you'd never know he's an amputee. 
He goes up and down stairs, walks, runs, and 
even skips with hardly a trace of a limp. He 
got the artificial leg and the training at the 
Oakland Hospital, where he now teaches as a 
prosthetic researcher for the University of 
California. 

It was Bates who made the point about 
most amputees being willing to talk about 
their handicaps. 

“When you're in a group of people, you can 
feel them giving you that look out of the 
corner of the eye. You know they're curious, 
and you can't blame them. 

“I usually get the conversation around to 
the handicap myself, and tell them about it 
openly. Most well-adjusted amputees are the 
same. They're glad to talk about it. It's 
a good way of educating the public.“ 


OVEREINDNESS KILLS 


“You can be killed with too much kind- 
ness,“ Ray said. “It does you more harm 
than not enough kindness. 

“When I got home to South Carolina the 
first time after the amputation, I think it was 
harder on my family than it was on me. 
They wanted to do everything for me—help 
me dress, cut my meat, brush my teeth. 

“Finally I had to tell them, Leave me alone, 
I can do it myself, 

Ray learned he could do it himself at the 
Oakland Hospital, where the rehabllitation 
staff from the top down gave him a straight- 
forward appraisal of what was possible for 
him, as an amputee. 

Leaders of that rehabilitation program are 

here with the men. They are Capt. Thomas 
` Canty, a former Milwaukean who is head of 
the hospital's amputee service, and Lt. 
Comdr. Charles Asbelle, Dr. Canty's first as- 
sistant. 

In addition to Ray and Bates, other mem- 
bers of the amputee team are Albert Wenger, 
formerly of Deer Park, Wis., who lost both 
arms and legs as a teen-ager, and Bill Smith, 
a World War II amputee who is now a metal- 
lurgist living in San Jose, Calif, 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 
12, 1957] = 
Asrurry Urcep as Test IN Amid HANDI- 
CaPPED—-CONFERENCE TOLD. THAT Too MANY 
EmpLOYERS Give THEM JOBS ONLY oF SYM- 
PATHY 


Until business management is sold on the 
idea of employing handicapped people for 
what they can produce rather than out of 
Sympathy, rehabilitation work will lag, a 

nesota commissioner of employment se- 
curity said here Monday. He is Frank T. 
Starkey, a panel speaker at the seven-State 
Tegional conference on employment of the 
Physically handicapped which is now hold- 
ing sessions at Brooks Memorial Union and 
at the medical school auditorium at Mar- 
quette University. 

About 275 are attending, Formal sessions 
run through Tuesday, and an exhibition of 
the work done by handicapped persons in 
the union ballroom will continue from noon 
. 9 p. m. Wednesday. It is open to the pub- 

c. 


To help employers make progress in the 
rehabilitation field, Starkey said, five bar- 
Tiers must be recognized and in some way 
circumvented. 
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RIGID TESTS SET UP 

Many, he said, require rigid physical exami- 
nation as a prerequisite for any kind of em- 
ployment. 

Strict seniority practices which place lim- 
ited importance on the amount of produc- 
tive work done by an employee make em- 
ployers fearful of taking on workers who 
may be unable to do a full job, he said. 

There is a widespread belief, which may 
or may not be right, that the presence of 
handicapped workers will increase the cost 
of the employer's compensation insurance, 
Starkey said. 

There is also a let-George-do-it attitude In 
some plants and in others a genuine desire 
to help but lack of information about how 
to go about it, he said, 

It may be necessary to modify some of the 
legal responsibilities fixed on employers to 
permit hiring of the handicapped without 
penalizing the employer, Starkey said. 

Much, he said, could be done by such or- 
ganizations as governors’ committees on em- 
ployment of the handicapped. However, he 
recommended against big year-round yolun- 
teer agencies. 

What is needed, he said, is a group of peo- 
ple whose regular work is in the fields of 
personnel, labor management, physical medi- 
cine, and the field of compensation-insur- 
ance law. 

At one time, he said, Minnesota undertook 

to organize a committee on employment of 
the handicapped in at least 25 of the 33 cen- 
ters in which there is a local office of the 
State employment service. 


DEMAND, SUPPLY VARIED 


It was found, he said, that many of the 
communities had few handicapped workers 
who needed help or few employers big enough 
to provide them with work, The few who 
could were better reached through individual 
contact than through public campaigns. 

The local committees became just meeting 
groups at which State officials were asked to 
speak or show movies, and the committees 
existed iargely for their own entertainment, 
he said. 

“I doubt very much that unemployed 
handicapped people are helped, even a little 
bit, by activities that are essentially enter- 
tainment,"’ he said. - 

Starkey is chairman of the Minnesota 
Governor's Committee. 

In a spech prepard for delivery Tuesday 
afternoon, Stanley L. Hanson, Boston, Mass., 
assistant vice president of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., said that hiring the handi- 
capped worker was good business for every- 
one. 

SAVED FIRM MONEY 


“All available statistics emphasize that the 
properly placed handicapped worker is a 
safer, more productive, and more conscien- 
tious worker than those without handicaps," 
he said. 

Insurance rates are not increased if work- 
ers with disabilities get carefully planned 
jobs, he said. 

Liberty Mutual has completed rehabilita- 
tion of 84 paraplegics (persons paralyzed 
from the waist down) on whom it carried 
insurance, Hanson said. The total estimated 
indemnity and medical costs which his firm 
would have had to pay during the lifetimes 
of the 84 would have totaled $8,449,891, he 
said. Actually paid to them was less than 
$5 million for claims and about $895,000 for 
rehabilitation and training, he noted. The 
injured persons have the satisfaction of per- 
forming useful work, and the insurance com- 
pany has saved more than $2,700,000, he said. 

One of the discouraging aspects of reha- 
bilitation, Harfson said, has been that al- 
though services for the disabled have been 
increasing rapidly the number of persons 
needing the services is increasing even 
faster. Contributing to the problem is the 
general aging of the population and more 
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effective rehabilitation of the mentally han- 
dicapped, he said. 

ILO AIDE SPEAKS 

Ralph Wright, Washington, D. C., a labor 
counselor in the International Labor Organ- 
ization (ILO), in a luncheon talk, said that 
rehabilitation of the handicapped had made 
slow progress in many parts of the world 
because of its cost, comparatively plentiful 
labor supplies and a lack of understanding 
of its values. 

The ILO, an agency with 71 member na- 
tions, the sole surviving remnant of the 
League of Nations, was organized in 1919 and 
has headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Wright said it had been steadily increasing 
its handicapped rehabilitation work. It 
provides technical advisers to governments, 
fosters international cooperation, provides 
an international information exchange and 
operates blind training programs in Egypt 
and Brazil, he said. . 

Justin Johnson, Van Nuys, Calif., director 
of public relations for the Hughes Aircraft 
Co. and chairman of the California Gover- 
nor’s committee, recommended big organ- 
izations. 

FALSE PRIDE 

California has 53, he said. He said that 
where they worked earnestly, even in un- 
likely areas, they found a lot of employable 
handicapped persons who were just “sitting 
in back bedrooms,” and found jobs they 
could do. 

John J. Lee, chairman of the department 
of special education and vocational rehabili- 
tation at Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., 
and chairman of the Michigan Governor's 
committee, said that false pride, intolerance 
and overemphasis on heredity were some of 
the problems facing rehabilitation workers, 

“Too many people have a fear of the han- 
dicapped, and withdraw from them 
Too many have false pride, and are afraid 
they will be damaged by inferior associa- 
tions. * * * Too many ascribe too many de- 
fects to damaged heredity," he said. 

The task is to promote social maturity, 
and conquer the public's attitude of with- 
drawal, he added, 

[From the Marquette Tribune of March 13, 
1957] 
HanvicaP WHAT You Make Ir, Says 
QUADRUPLE AMPUTEE 
(By William Carley) 

The man got up from his chair, walked over 
to a table, picked up a cigarette, lit it, and 
walked back—with no arms or legs, e 

The man is Al Wenger, 37, a quadruple 
amputee who has mastered the use of pros- 
thetic devices, or artificial limbs, 

Wenger, à native of Wisconsin, is now pre- 
senting exhibits at the 3-day regional con- 
ference of the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. The 
conference, which will wind up today, is be- 
ing held in the ballroom of the Marquette 
University Memorial Union. 

To me a handicap is only as much as you 
let it be,“ Wenger said. “With the right atti- 
tude and the right limb fit, you can practi- 
cally overcome an amputee setback,” 

DRIVES, DANCES, SWIMS 


In proof of his statement Al Usted driving, 
dancing, swimming, and cooking fried chick- 
en as his favorite pastimes, 

“I go swimming practically every day,” he 
said. “I can float all right, though I can't 
push myself forward too well, as my stumps 
slice through the water. But I think I can 
fix up some sort of paddles that will work, 
and I'm going to try.” - 

Wenger was a high-school student at New 
Richmond, in northern Wisconsin, when he 
lost both arms and legs. He had gotten off 
the school bus after a basketball game and 
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had a 2-mile walk to his rural home ahead 
of him. 

“But a blizzard blew up and I never got 
there,” he said. “I got lost, and it was 8 hours 
before I made it to a neighbor's house. The 
temperature was 25 below zero.” 

Frostbite set in and Wenger's limbs had to 
be amputated. But less than 9 months later 
he was back in high school with his arti- 
ficial limbs. 

“Now I can cook chicken or rabbit as well 
as any housewife," he said. “And I still love 
to swim and dance.” 

WORKS AS INSTRUCTOR 


After finishing high school Wenger worked 
for 14 years in an artificial limb factory in 
Minneapolis, and then went to Oakland, 
Calif., as an instructor in the use of the limbs. 

The devices can be designed for any kind 
of work from mining to clerical filing, Wenger 
said. “We try to fit the man for the kind of 
work he wants to do.“ 

Fitting the limb is definitely an art, accord- 
ing to Wenger. Each limb must be individ- 
ually fitted and adjusted for functional and 
cosmetic (attractive) features. 

“With the right limb and the right attitude, 
you can lick almost anything. Just don’t 
make a handicap out of the handicap and 
you'll be O. K..“ he said, as he excused him- 
self for an exhibit show. 

And he got up and walked away. 


Ira E. Bennett: Editor, Scholar, and 


Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOS, E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
my home State of Iowa has supplied 
many leaders in the Capital of our Na- 
tion, but few have risen in their life's 
work to the stature of Ira E. Bennett, of 
Lyons, Iowa, whom it was my privilege to 
know. 

Starting his career in journalism in 
Mexico and on the west coast of the 
United States, Mr. Bennett early proved 
his reportorial capacity, and in 1900, 
as a young man, he came to Washing- 
ton. Here the combination of his abil- 
ities, relatively wide experience and in- 
dustry, by 1908 won him the high posi- 
tion of editor in chief of the Washington 
Post. While on that assignment, Mr. 
Bennett came to know many of the great 
and near great, at home and abroad, and 
became a confidant of Presidents and 
statesmen. Notwithstanding that privi- 
lege, he never lost touch with those of 
lesser note, especially young people 
starting on writing careers who later 
became his disciples. 

Despite an extraordinarily busy life, 
Mr. Bennett made it a point to study 
systematically and travel widely. A dis- 
cerning student of history, he developed 
a rare insight into the meaning of the 
Constitution of the United States, not 
only for this Nation, but also for the 
world. An avid scholar in Shakespear- 
ean literature, he developed the capacity 
to express himself in words of power. 

Mr. Bennett found time in which to 
prepare his monumental History of the 
Panama Canal—Builders’ edition—pub- 
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lished in 1915. This is certainly the 
most comprehensive and authoritative 
historical work produced by the con- 
struction era of the great waterway. 
One of its most important chapters was 
written by former Chief Engineer John 
F. Stevens of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, known in history as the “basic 
architect of the Panama Canal.” It is 
historically fitting here to record for 
the first time that it was Mr. Stevens, 
who, as head of the United States Rail- 
way Mission to Russia, 1917 to 1918, and 
later of the Inter-Allied Technical Board 
Supervising Siberian Railroads, 1919 to 
1923, had observed at first hand the 
start and early years of the Communist 
revolution, first alerted Mr. Bennett, 


during his periodic visits to Washington, 


to the vast scope of that world conspir- 
acy and its dangers to the United States. 
Mr. Bennett was thus enabled to be 
among the first leaders of this Nation in 
the study and exposure of international 
communism—an activity that he con- 
tinued throughout his career with in- 
creasing effectiveness. 

Resigning his position as editor in 
chief of the Washington Post in 1933, the 
year Soviet Russia was recognized, Mr. 
Bennett started what was in effect a sec- 
ond career. This period included his 
association with the United States Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission, 
1935 to 1937, to which he contributed 
brilliantly in the preparation of The 
Story of the Constitution, published in 
1937; his position as consultant to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
and his last responsibility as managing 
editor of the National Republic. 

In these capacities, Mr. Bennett's 
numerous scholarly articles, editorials 
and official reports form a vast fund of 
information and opinion based on a life- 
time of study and observation. Written 
during tumultuous periods of our his- 
tory by one of the greatest editors pro- 
duced by our Nation, they will long stand 
as models for dedicated American youth. 

During the final years of Mr, Ben- 
nett's life, those closely associated with 
him marveled at the-keenness of his 
mind which remained clear to the end. 
His last editorial, written in bed, was 
published in the March issue of the 
National Republic, shortly before his 
death. 

In order that the record of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s life and accomplishments, as told 
in obituaries’ in some of the leading 
newspapers of the country and the 
National Republic, may be available to 
the people of Iowa and the Nation at 
large, especially future historians, I ask 
unanimous consent to have some press 
notices printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: . 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of March 27, 1957] 
Ira BENNETT EDITED Post 25 YEARS 

Ira Elbert Bennett, 88, editor of the Wash- 
ington Post from 1908 to 1933, died yesterday 
at his home, 1614 19th Street NW. 

Although he had suffered from a heart ail- 
ment for many years, he was active until a 
month ago as managing editor of the Na- 
tional Republic, a patriotic magazine. 
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Mr. Bennett was largely self-educated. He 
was a student of Shakespeare and the Con- 
stitution and he traveled and read widely. 

He was credited with having drafted the 
World War I Czechoslovakian declaration of 
independence. 

Mr. Bennett was born in Lyons, Iowa. He 
came to Washington in 1900 as correspondent 
for the San Francisco Chronicle after a year 
on a newspaper in Mexico and 5 years as city 
editor of the San Diego Union. 

He joined the Post in 1905 and became edi- 
tor in chief 3 years later. 

Mr. Bennett was the author of a book en- 
titled “The History of the Panama Canal,” 
a collection of editorials written during and 
after World War I, and numerous free-lance 
magazine articles. 

A lifelong Republican, Mr. Bennett was 
friendly with Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover. 2 

From 1934 to 1938 he was a special cor- 
respondent for the McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate. He was consultant for the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee from 1949 to 1951. 

He and his wife, the former Mabel Dorman 
Fyler, observed their sist wedding anni- 
versary last month. She survives, along 
with a daughter, Amy Langlais, 3818 Davis 
Place NW., a granddaughter and two great- 
granddaughters. 

Mr. Bennett was a cofounder of the Na- 
tional Press Club and former president of 
the Gridiron Club. Marquis Childs, Gird- 
iron Club president, designated the entire 
membership as a committee to attend the 
funeral. 

Services will be held at 11 a. m., Thursday 
at Hysong's funeral home, 1300 N Street NW. 
They will be conducted by the Reverend Dr. 
Bernard Braskamp, Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. Burial will be in Glen- 
wood Cemetery. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

March 28, 1957| 
Ina E. BENNETT, FORMER EDITOR | 

WASHINGTON, March 26.—Ira Elbert Ben- 
nett, 88, writer and former editor-in-chief of 
the Washington Post, died at his home today 
after a long illness. 

Mr. Bennett was editor of the Post, now the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, from 
1908 until 1933. In 1949-51 he was a staff 
consultant of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and in recent years was managing edi- 
tor of the National Republic magazine. 

Mr. Bennett wrote a history of the Panama 
Canal, as well as many magazine articles. 
He was one of the founders of the National 
Press Club and a former president of the 
Gridiron Club. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Miss 
Mabel Dorman Fyler; a daughter, Mrs. Claude 
Langlais, of Washington; a granddaughter 
and two great grandchildren. 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
27, 1957 

Ira BENNETT, Ex-Posr Eptror, Dies at 88 

Services for Ira Elbert Bennett, 88, editor 
of the Washington Post from 1908 to 1933, 
will be held at 11 a. m. tomorrow in Hyson's 
Funeral Home at 1300 N Street NW. Burial 
will be in Glenwood Cemetery. > 

Mr. Bennett died yesterday in his home at 
1614 19th Street NW. Although he had had 
a heart ailment for many years, he served un- 
til a month ago as managing editor of the 
magazine, National Republic. 

He came to Washington in 1900 as a corre- 
spondent for the San Francisco Chronicle and 
joined the Post in 1905. A lifelong Republi- 
can, he was a friend of Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover. He also served as spe- 
cial correspondent for the McClure Newspa- 
per Syndicate and as consultant for the Sen- 
ate Foreign Affairs Committee from 1949 to 
1951. 

He and his wife, who survives him, cele- 


‘brated their 6lst wedding anniversary last 


month, — 
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From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 26, 1957] 


Ira E. BENNETT, Entror, AUTHOR 


Tra Elbert Bennett, 88, editor in chief of 
the old Washington Post from 1908 until 
1923, died today at his home, 1614 Nineteenth 
Street NW., after a long illness. 

Mr. Bennett, a scholar, writer, and friend 
of Presidents, was active until some weeks 
ago as managing editor of the National Re- 
public magazine. He was the author of a 
book entitled “The History of the Panama 
Canal.“ a compilation of editorials from the 
Post from 1917 to 1920, and of many maga- 
zine articles. 

He was staff consultant of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee fram 1949 until 1951, 
and was a student of politics, the Constitu- 
tion, and Shakespeare among other subjects. 
He was one of the founders of the National 
Press Club and former president of the Grid- 
iron Club, ~ 

Surviving are his widow, the former Mabel 
Dorman Fyler; a daughter, Mrs, Claude Lang- 
lais, 3818 Davis Place NW.; a grandaughter; 
and two great grandchildren. 


[From the New York Times of March 28, 
1957] 

Ira E. BENNETT, 88, A WRITER, EDITOR— FORMER 
CHIEF oP WASHINGTON Post Is Deap—Hap 
Bren ON House COMMITTEE STAFF 
WASHINGTON, March 26.—Ira Elbert Ben- 

nett, writer and former editor in chief of the 

Washington Post, died at his home Tuesday 

after a long iliness. He was 88 years old. 

Mr. Bennett was editor of the Post, now 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald, from 
1908 until 1933. In 1949-51, he was a staff 
consultant of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and in recent years he was managing 
editor of the National Republic magazine. 

Mr. Bennett wrote a history of the Panama 
Canal as well as many magazine articles. He 
was a founder of the National Press Club and 
a former president of the Gridiron Club. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Mabel 
Dorman Fyler; a daughter, Mrs. Claude Lang- 
lais of Washington: a grandaughter; and 
two great-grandchildren. 

TEAPOT DOME WITNESS 

Mr. Bennett was one of the important wit- 
ness in the Senate investigation of the Tea- 
pot Dome oll scandal of 1924. 

Mr. Bennett was born at Lyons, Iowa, and 
started his newspaper career in 1889 as editor 
of the Ensenada (Mexico) Lower Californian. 
Then he was city editor of the San Diego 
Union, 1892-97, and Washington correspond- 
ent of the San Francisco Chronicle, 1900- 
1905. He became an editorial writer for the 
Washington Post in 1905. 

NATIONAL REPUBLIC AND THE 
NATIONAL REPUBLIC LETTERGRAM, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1957. 

The letter is given over to the passing this 
Week of the managing editor of National 
Republic, Ira E. Bennett, a gentleman, schol- 
ar, Christian, and patriot, whose passing is 
felt by millions of men and women of all 
Walks of life, throughout our own country 
and other nations of the world. Ira, as this 
writer so affectionately knew him, was a man 
of great talent, a renowned journalist and 
editor, a thinker, and a man of great pa- 
triotie conviction. Born in Iowa, he with 
® public-school education, took up the 
newspaper profession at an early age, his first 
post was that of editor of the Lower Cali- 
fornian, at Ensenada, Mexico, from where 
he quickly advanced taking over the editor- 
ship of the San Diego Union, and finally as 
Washington representative of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

In W. his fame grew rapidly, as 
he assumed the post of editorial writer for 
the morning newspaper, the Washington 
Post, and later as the newspaper grew to 
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importance he became its editor in chief. 
In Washington he became widely respected 
for his keen knowledge of national and 
foreign affairs, and he counseled many 
Presidents, including Teddy Roosevelt. War- 
ren Harding, Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert 
Hoover. He was a close friend of William 
Jennings Bryan, Champ Clark, and many 
other famed Democrats, although a Repub- 
lican in politics. He knew Gen. John J, 
Pershing, John Philip Sousa, and other great 
notables. He was a friend of Sir Thomas 
Lipton, President Thomas Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia, and helped that statesman write 
the original free government constitution 
of that land. 

After leaving the Washington Post, shortly 
after it changed hands, he served as chief 
adviser to the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, following which he became manag- 
ing editor of National Republic under this 
writer's management. 

Mr. Bennett received many citations and 
at least one degree in literature, the latter 
from the Lincoln Memorial University. He 
was among the founders of the National 
Press Club in Washington, D. C., and among 
the early presidents of the famed Gridiron 
Club. He was a living encyclopedia on the 
historical and political events of the past 
two decades. Possibly one of the kindest 
things that can be said of any man is that he 
was admired by friend and foe, loved by all 
who knew him. 

His last editorial and feature contribu- 
tions appeared in the March edition of 
National Republic, and he had planned fur- 
ther contributions for the April edition, but 
slept into a lasting peace of mind this week. 
His remains were interred Thursday, March 
28, at Glenwood Cemetery, Washington, D. C., 
following appropriate services conducted by 
the Chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives, Rev. Dr. Bernard Braskamp. Readers 
of the National Republic will greatly miss 
his scholarly writings, and this writer a close 
friend, who now sleeps peacefully in the 
company of other great editors of National 
Republic, George B. Lockwood, Frank P, 
Litschert, and Herbert G. Moore. 

WALTER S. STEELE. 


America Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am inserting 
a commentary on foreign aid prepared 
by one H. I. Phillips. It perhaps is good 
for a chuckle: 

AMERICA SPEAKS 
(By H. I. Phillips) 

To meet both ends I seldom can 

(But I'm a help to Pakistan); 

It’s hard to keep my shirt and pants 

(But after all, I'm fond of France); 

I guess I'l) have to break my lease 

(I must cooperate with Greece); 

Hedged in by debts quite vast I am 

(But I must not neglect Siam). 


The wolf from door I can't repel 

(Still I must help keep Burma well); 
By Tuesday I am out of dough 
(Malaya's feeling better, though); 

My dollar very little buys 

(But Egypt's safer, I surmise); 

My own financial outlook’s murky 
(But still my heart belongs to Turkey). 
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I'm busted, fiat, and feeling blue 

(But I'm a pal of Timbuktu); 

We're adding breadcrumbs to our hash 
(Who cares? Ain’t Tito short of cash?); 
The sheriff's knocking on my door 
(However, England's asking more); 
I'm in a hole, but feeling noble * * * 
I wish things were not quite so global! 


Internal Crisis Key to Soviet Reforms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is far too easy to fall into the 
trap of believing that the Soviet Union 
has created a vast, monolithic structure 
which is capable of solving any problem 
by the application of brutality. The 
reality is much more complicated. 

In the past few years there have been 
increasing signs that the Soviet system 
has been severaly strained by its own in- 
ternal contradictions. | Brutality—no 
matter how severe—has its limits. 

The distinguished commentator, Mar- 
quis Childs, addresses himself to one as- 
pect of the problem in his column pub- 
lished this morning. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article—as carried in 
the Washington Post—be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNAL CRISIS KEY To SOVIET REFORMS 


[By Marquis Childs] 

The experts here who haye been poring 
over every word of Nikita Khrushchev's vo- 
luminous plan for reshaping the system of 
Soviet industry believe it has been forced by 
the severest internal crisis the Soviet Union 
has undergone since the land collectivization 
program of the early 1930s. 

The Khrushchev proposal to decentralize 
control over industry comes out of the pain- 
ful discovery that a system which embraces 
250,000 to 300,000 enterprises cannot be run 
through the orders of government commis- 
sars in Moscow. Once production began to 
shift from heavy industry to consumer goods, 
even gradually and in a limited degree, the 
Soviet system of iron authority over every 
phase of life began to creak and groan. 

In the view of economic specialists, so long 
as the Soviet system was geared to the pro- 
duction of iron and steel and heavy machin- 
ery it worked after a fashion. But once the 
relaxation began, with the householder able 
to buy a few simple articles either never 
before available or only in such scarce supply 
as to be negligible, the trouble began. 

While the little group of men in the Krem- 
lin would naturally never admit K, what is 
missing is the mechanism of the market 
economy—the function of price as it governs 
supply and demand in the market place. 
Whether anything approaching a consumers’ 
economy Russia is a long way from such an 
economy—can operate without this mechan- 
ism is the question believed to be plaguing 
the Soviet masters. 

The substitute would be a vast army of 
bureaucrats fixing prices through a system 
of government cost-accounting constantly 
threatening to break down of its own weight 
and by reason of its essential unreality. The 
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peril of this unreality is believed to have been 
impressed upon Khrushchev and others in 
relation to the artificial rate of the Russian 
ruble as compared to other currencies of the 
world, 

One of the most startling changes an- 
nounced at the same time that Khrushchev's 
plan filled two-thirds of all leading news- 
papers was that rubles would be sold for 
foreign currencies at a premium, In 1950 
the value of the ruble was artificially fixed at 
four to the dollar. At the new premium rate, 
an American will be able to buy 10 rubles for 
adollar. Similar bonuses for other principal 
world currencies were annaunced. 

In this way the Soviet bosses apparently 
hope to get a more realistic idea of the cost 
of the machinery and the commodities they 
import. Under the artificial rate for the 
ruble, they have been operating in the dark. 

Those studying Khrushchev’s proposed 
shift believe that the more relaxation occurs, 
the more trouble will accumulate for the 
little group undertaking to run a dictator- 
ship without a dictator, 

‘The specialists who hold this view do not 
expect that in the foreseeable future the 
cumulative. trouble will produce anything 
like a revolution. If they are correct in their 
analysis, the Kremlin gang will be more and 
more harrasséd by the need to adjust to 
inevitable alterations in the direction of 
further liberalization. 

They thereby will be kept busy, but they 
will not be so hard pressed as to seek to dis- 
tract their own people with the kind of for- 
eign adventure which could lead to war with 
the West. 

Admittedly, this is an optimistic view. It 
differs sharply from that of Soviet escapees 
and underground leaders such as Viadimir 
Poremsky, president of the National Alliance 
of Russian Solidarists, known by the initials 
NTS. 

Poremsky, who claims to direct an exten- 
sive underground inside Russia, foresees a 
“major upheaval” that may come at any 
time. This could take the form of extensive 
rioting, with events coming to a climax in 
the refusal of Soviet troops to fire on the 
rioters. In Poremsky’s view, that would 
signal the end of the regime. 

But the experts agree on one thing: Not in 
the satellites, not.even in Russia itself, has 
the Communist indoctrination transformed 
human beings into Communist robots. And 
that is, in itself, an enormously hopeful con- 
clusion, 


Case of the Postmaster General—Letter 
From Charles O. Porter, of Oregon, to 
Hon. John A. Blatnik, of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

APRIL 8, 1957, 
The Honorable JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

Chairman, Legal and Monetary Sub- 
committee, Government Operations 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: Because I am personally con- 
vinced that Postmaster General Summerfield 
has acted as a poor-business man and in 
bad faith in connection with his Depart- 
ment's $47 million deficiency appropriation 
request, I call for his immediate resignation 
and prosecution under the provisions of the 
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Urgent Deficiencies Act, United States Code, 
title 31, section 665. 

My judgment is based on my experience 
as a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and upon reading the col- 
loquy in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 
5, beginning on page 4639. 

In a matter of this importance and in- 
terest, however, and in the interests of fair- 
ness, I am now writing to you in your ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Legal and Mone- 
tary Subcommittee of the Government Op- 
erations Committee to request,that your 
subcommittee inquire, as soon as possible, 
into the circumstances and that Mr. Sum- 
merfield and Mr. Percival F. Brundage, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, be asked 
to explain their conduct. 

The Postmaster General prides himself on 
being an efficient-business man, but the facts 
point in the other direction, to wit: 

1. He asked for $3 billion in 1957 and re- 
ceived within about $16 million of that. 
Only $5 million was cut from what he asked 
for operations, with the operations total rep- 
resenting an increase of $74 million from 
1956. Yet he comes to us now with a $47 
million deficit, all the more amazing because 
so much of the expenditures are fixed costs. 

2. His defense is that the volume of mail 
has increased beyond expectation. We all 
make miscalculatlons but this one is tre- 
mendous, particularly when you consider 
that in January of this year, at a time when 
he knew this 847 million deficiency existed, 
the Postmaster General estimated for fiscal 
1957 that the Post Office would handle 58,- 
024.000.000 pieces of mall, domestic and for- 
eign, almost 300 million less than he had 
earlier estimated would be handled in 1957. 
In January, the volume of mail is decreas- 
ing—but in April it is the basis for the $47 
million deficiency he knew about in January. 

The law is very plain: 

“(g) Administrative division of apportion- 
ment: Any appropriation which is appor- 
tioned or reapportioned pursuant to this 
section may be divided and subdivided ad- 
ministratively within the limits of such ap- 
portionments or reapportionments. The of- 
ficer having administrative control of any 
such appropriation available to the legisla- 
tive branch, the judiciary, or the District of 
Columbia, and the head of each agency, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, shall prescribe, by 
regulation, a system of administrative con- 
trol (not inconsistent with any accounting 
procedures prescribed by or pursuant to 
law) which shall be designed to (A) restrict 
obligations or expenditures against each 
appropriation to the amount of apportion- 
ments or reapportionments made for each 
such appropriation, and (B) enable such 
Officer or agency head to fix responsibility 
for the creation of any obligation or the 
making of any expeffditure in excess of an 
apportionment or reapportionment. 

“(h) Expenditures in excess of apportion- 
ment prohibited—penalties: No officer or 
employee of the United States shall author- 
ize or create any obligation or make any 
expenditure (A) in excess of an apportion- 
ment or reapportionment, or (B) in excess 
of the amount permitted by regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant to subsection (g) of this 
section. 

„% Administrative discipline; reports on 
violations: (1) In addition to any penalty 
or liability under other law, any officer or 
employee of the United States who shall 
violate subsections (a), (b), or (h) of this 
section shal lbe subjected to appropriate ad- 
ministrative discipline, including, when cir- 
cumstances warrant, suspension from duty 
without pay or removal from office; and any 
officer or employee of the United States who 
shall knowingly and willfully violate sub- 
sections (a), (b), or (h) of this section shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned for not more than 2 
years, or both.” 
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Responsible leaders in the House have ex- 
pressed concern over the violations of this 
law. Our colleagues, Mr. Taser and Mr. 
Gary, agree that the law has been violated. 
Mr. Gary well states the issue: “Are we going 
to continue to appropriate for the depart- 
ments of Government or are we going to 
abdicate in their favor?” 

Our distinguished colleague, Mr. CANNON, 
the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, has spoken his mind with his usual 
clarity and force. All his remarks in the 
April 5 Recorp are worthy of attention by 
your committee, but these go to the nub: 

“Every department observed and obeyed 
the law until this year. The Post Office De- 
partment is the first to break over. Post- 
master Genera! Summerfield tells the press 
he is heartsick. He would not be heartsick 
if he had obeyed the law. But he took funds 
out of the fourth quarter and spent them in 
the second quarter. And he took money out 
of the fourth quarter and spent it in the 
third quarter, It was done deliberately and 
on notice. He had notice when Congress 
passed and the President signed the bill. He 
had notice again when he first started using 
the money at the beginning of the first quar- 
ter in July 1956. He went before the Bureau 
of the Budget and asked for a supplementary 
estimate. The budget told him Congress 
had given him $2,184,000 for operations and 
he had to live within it. They refused to 
recommend a deficiency appropriation. 
Again the first of January he again went be- 
fore the Budget Bureau and asked for a sup- 
plementary estimate. And again the Budget 
Bureau told him he would have to live within 
the amount Congress had appropriated for 
the purpose. He waited until the last min- 
ute and finally bludgeoned the Budget Bu- 
reau into giving him a supplementary esti- 
mate and then calls in the newspapermen 
and tells them unless Congress surrenders he 
will stop delivering the mail. He lays down 
an ultimatum to Congress and arrogantly 
gives them 3 days in which to come across. 
Regardiess of what the Constitution says, 
the Department is writing its own ticket and 
naming its own appropriation, and the tax- 
payers of the Nation and the men they send 
to Washington to represent them can go 
jump in the sea.” 

Essential postal services should not be 
abridged abruptly. Too much important ac- 
tivity depends on them. Decreases in serv- 
ice for the sake of economy can no doubt be 
made, but they should come as the result of 
careful study, not because the Postmaster 
General invokes them as reprisals on Con- 
gress for an illegal situation his own inept- 
ness created. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


\ 


A Fool’s Paradise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Jeffersonian Democrat, of 
March 21, 1957: 

A Foo.’s PARADISE 
(By Dr. Alfred P. Haake, noted economist, 
public relations consultant, and lecturer) 

“Let George do it” was one one of the early 
clichés in our evolution from self-reliance 
toward glorified parasitism that hides behind 
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the so-called welfare state. Today, no 
longer ashamed of our lowered standards 
of independence, we “let the Government 
do it.“ and smugly tell ourselves that we are 
getting something for nothing. We are en- 
tering into a fool’s paradise labeled “social 
control." 

It is a fool's paradise because we do not 
realize, or will not let ourselves believe that 
we are merely kidding ourselves into think- 
ing that we get a bargain when we iet the 
Government do it” for us; or that we shall 
escape paying heavily, out of all proportion 
to the benefits presently received, in even- 
tual even higher taxes, higher costs of living, 
and destruction of freedom. 

In 1956 a report was submitted by the Edu- 
cation Committee of the President's Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
after an exheustive survey of the school sit- 
uation in the United States. Roger A. Free- 
man, who was appointed on two presiden- 
tial commissions to study the fiscal capac- 
ity of the States to meet their school needs, 
in an address to the Civic Federation of 
Chicago on October 31, 1956, said: 

“The public schools last year expended 
slightly over $10 billion. A Federal-aid pro- 
gram of from 250 to 400 million dollars might 
at best haye boosted that total by 214 percent 
to 4 percent, which is less than half the 
average annual increase from State and local 
funds in recent years.” 

It follows that there was no real need for 
the excitement over the failure of the school 
aid bill in 1956, for the Federal aid was 
Only a small part of the total cost and less 
than what any one of the States could do 
for itself. 

It should be apparent that the real pur- 
Pose back of the Kelley bill (school aid) was 
not to give the States help they did not need, 
but rather to establish the principle of Fed- 
eral responsibility for schools, and then, 
Prove in later years that the amounts ini- 
tially appropriated were too small and estab- 
lish grants that would then really bring the 
schools under Federal domination and con- 
trol, It is an exquisite irony that the Fed- 
eral Government would buy that control 
with our own money. 

We have done fairly well with our schools 
and do not really need Federal aid to do even 
better. If only 10 percent of Federal taxes 
Were shifted from Federal to State and local 
governments, the income of the latter would 
be increased by more than 60 percent. The 
way for Washington to help is to reduce the 
wasteful spending of our money. 

Mr. Freeman points out that from 1900 to 
1955, the public school enrollment has dou- 
bled, but that school operating costs have 
multiplied 43 times! 

In 1900 school funds equalled 144 percent 
of our national income; in 1955 they equaled 
4 percent of national income, 

The number of teachers has increased from 
1 teacher for every 37 pupils in 1900 to 1 
for every 27 pupils in 1955. 

We have been doing a rather neat job with 
School facilities, and now need to do a better 
job with what we teach, and the character 
we build. 

But there is more involved. The Constitu- 
tion and the freedom it was designed to pre- 
Serve and protect, are in dire peril from the 
Constant Increase of Federal responsibility 
and power. The Federal Government has al- 
ready gone beyond the provisions of the 
document, the intent of its framers and the 
Wisdom which experience has taught us 
guided the framers, 

With all-powerful Federal Government, 
Unrestrained by popular will, thanks to brib- 
ing the people with lusory benefits like Fed- 
€ral aid to schools, we are headed in the same 
direction as other nations which have under- 
mined their stamina and finally gone down 
to destruction at their own hands. 

Insist with your representatives in Wash- 
ington that they defeat the new school-aid 
bill to come before them soon, 


Congratulations to Senator-Elect Ralph 
Yarborough From Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the richest traditions in our dem- 
ocratic heritage is the ability and will- 
ingness of Americans to close ranks after 
a hard-fought election and work to- 
gether for the continued progress of all 
the people. 

We have a splendid example of this 
fine tradition in Texas. The Honorable 
RALPH YarBorouGH has been elected to 
serve as our junior Senator after a stren- 
uous campaign. The Beaumont Enter- 
prise supported one of Judge YARBOR- 
os opponents, but I would call to the 
attention of our colleagues the post-elec- 
tion editorial in the Enterprise wishing 
our new Senator “every success in efforts 
to serve his State and his Nation.” 

This fine example by the Enterprise of 
fair play for the winning candidate— 
although the paper did not support him 
during the campaign—is one that I am 
sure every person who has served in pub- 
lic office can appreciate and I want to 
take this opportunity to make it possible 
for every Member of the House to read 
this editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Beaumont (Tex) Enterprise of 
April 4, 1957] 
Our Best TO THE New SENATOR 

Persistence has paid off handsomely for 
RALPH YarRBorovcn, Texas’ new United States 
Senator. 

The Enterprise extends its warmest con- 
gratulations to the Austin attorney upon his 
impressive victory in the special election to 
name a successor to Price Daniel, who left 
the national lawmaking body to become goy- 
ernor of the Lone Star State. We wish him 
every success in efforts to serve his State 
and his Nation. 

Judge Yarroroucn is young and aggres- 
sive and will, we have reason to believe, 
assume the responsibilities of his new job 


with the same determination and desire of. 


accomplishment that have marked earlier 
unsuccessful political battles. 

He can take justifiable pride in the fact 
that his victory at the polls was by much 
more than a meager margin and that it was 
statewide in its scope. His strength even 
ate heavily into the east Texas home grounds 
of his most formidable opponent. 

For a long time the citizens of this State 
will be analyzing the significance of the Yar- 
Borovan victory. There will not, of course, 
be agreement all the way around. 

However, we feel that most everybody will 
recognize that State government scandals 
of the past few years have helped bring 
it about. The Austin attorney, a liberal, 
has hammered away at- what he calls the 
“Machine” at every turn of the road—and 
it must be remembered that the “Machine” 
has been operated by the conservative wing 
of the Democratic Party. We are even of 
the opinion that the recent legislative scan- 
dals resulted in fresh public concern that 
helped the cause of Mr. YARBOROUGH on Tues- 
day. 

The outstanding liberal’s yictory in the 
Senate race, coupled with the narrow mar- 
gin with which Governor Daniel defeated 
him in a battle royal for the governorship 
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last year, would also seem to indicate that 
the more conservative segment of the Demo- 
cratic Party is losing some of its grip on the 
public affairs of Texas, In addition, Yar- 
BOROUGH has fought loud and long for strict 
party loyalty. 

The vote for Thad Hutcheson, the Repub- 
lican candidate, was substantial—eubstan- 
tial, that is, for a Republican in the Lone 
Star State. However, with all the smiles and 
charm GOP bigwigs, including President Eis- 
enhower, could throw toward Texas, he was 
not able to make anyone believe that there 
is to be, any time soon, a wholesale for- 
saking of traditional party allegiances at the 
State level. 

Mr. Tangonovon will be the junior Sen- 
ator of all the people of Texas, and we trust 
that the heavy responsibility that has been 
placed upon his shoulders will make him 
immune to pressure from any and all groups 
seeking favors that, if granted, would not be 
in the best interest of the State as a whole. 

1 5 can make a good Senator if he so 
wills. 

The Enterprise pledges its support for 
every step he takes in that direction. 


How To Become a Big-Shot Industrial- 
ist—Via Take-Over Koute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to call the attention 
of my colleagues in the House to two 
columns written by Leslie Gould, finan- 
cial editor of the New York Journal- 
American, which were published on 
March 20 and 24, 1957, respectively: 
[From the New York Journal-American of 

Wednesday, March 20, 1957] 
How To BECOME A Bic SHOT INDUSTRIALIST— 
VIA Take-Oven ROUTE 


(By Leslie Gould) 


Want to be a big-shot industrialist? Any- 
one—well, almost anyone—can, 

The old tried and true method was that 
of the Horatio Alger heroes. 

Start as an office boy, or in the shop, and 
work up step by step. Many of today’s in- 
dustrial leaders—most of them—followed 
that route. 8 

There was another once popular way. 
Marry the boss’ daughter. Only the oppor- 
tunities for this are limited today as more 
and more companies shift to public stock 
ownership. 

Public ownership has opened the door to 
a newer and, in recent years, successful 
method. Surprisingly it doesn't take very 
much capital, It can be done with other 
people's money. 

Here's the way it is done. 

First find a broken down, or nearly so, 
Stock Exchange or American Stock Ex- 
change-listed company where the manage- 
ment has little or no stock interest. 

As the take over operation develops, in- 
fluence peddling lawyers and a retinue of 
publicity men—with actual or claimed access 
to high places—even that big office on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in Washington—are taken 
on. 

The next step is to acquire stock either 
alone, or with a syndicate, or the active help 
of ambitious customers’ men in Exchange 
firms. The usual method is a combination 
of all three. 

This can be done with as little capital as 
$70,000 to $150,000, 
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Once enough stock has been quietly ac- 
quired, the ambitious one, usually with an 
attorney, calls on the management and 
breaks the sad news. It is out of a job. 
Also thousands of jobs are jeopardized. 

The management has been asleep and 
never interested enough to have acquired an 
important position. The new group takes 
over, elects its own directors and officers, 
with the ambitious one assuming the top 
positions—president or chairman or both. 
The last makes for double paychecks and 
expense accounts. 

» TWO TYPES OF APPROACHES 

The next move, once the new interests 
are in the saddle, is to increase the capital 
shares, Then, with the help of some sharp 
pencil boys, accountants, and lawyers, the 
search is begun for other takeover pros- 
pects. This time the hunt is for well-heeled 
companies, with the stock selling below the 
book value. Also, where the management 
has only a small stock position. 

There are two approaches: A direct one for 
a merger through an exchange of stock, or a 
quiet accumulation of stock in the open 
market. If stock is bought, a friendly cus- 
tomers’ man or two will put in some of his 
clients into the sought-after company on 
their promise of proxy support. 

Sometimes a proxy fight can be avoided, 
particularly if enough shares in the sought- 
after company are acquired. Also if the 
management is willing to ride along on the 
promise of continued employment, usually 
as a consultant. Then, shares of the first 
company are exchanged for those of the 
second. 

Since. shares are given in exchange for 
stock of the acquired company, these need 
not be registered with the SEC. Then, the 
shares so exchanged may be sold on the open 
market. This has been done a lot in some 
of the cheap, speculative mining ventures. 


HIDE BEHIND SWISS BANK 


If the company to be taken over is a larger 
one and associates with capital of the raid- 
ing group wish to be anonymous, there are 
the Swiss banks. The Swiss banks never re- 
veal their customers, who can be anyone. 

The Swiss banks in addition to covering 
up identity of principals also extend ex- 
tremely liberal credit margin as low as 10 
percent against the American requirements 
of 70 percent for carrying securities. So a 
million dollars in American securities can be 
carried on an outlay of only $100,000, against 
$700,000 with “American banks. ç 

Stock Exchange firms are barred from ar- 
ranging deals where less than the 70-percent 
margin is put up, but this can be gotten 
around by using a third party who makes the 
arrangements. 

THIRD PARTY MYSTERY INDIVIDUALS 


Another wrinkle is to contract with third 
Pparties—mystery individuals to buy stock on 
thelr own, using their credit, but guarantee- 
ing them a price substantially above the 
market. This is being resorted to more and 
more. It amounts to a buying of proxies, for 
the delivery of and payment for the shares 
is made after the stockholders meeting vot- 
ing on the control. 

Profits on these “above the market but de- 
layed delivery of stock deals“ can run into 
millions of dollars. Since the purchases call 
for delivery of stock 6 months or longer, the 
profits are taxable at the lower capital gains 
rates. 

‘The laws bar buying of votes for dog catch- 
ers, but there apparently is nothing illegal 
in the buying of proxies for control of a 
company listed on the Stock Exchange or 
elsewhere, 
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[From the New York Journal-American of 
March 24, 1957] 
FAIRBANKS Ficut WILL Ba SEC, EXCHANGE 
Laws REFORMS 
(By Leslie Gould) 

Out of the Fairbanks, Morse control fight— 
regardiess of the rulings by the courts and 
the balloting at the stockholders’ meeting— 
will come reforms in the securities laws and 


“in stock exchange regulations, 


These will cover: 

1. Buying of stock and voting of proxies 
where the principals and the true bene- 
ficial owners are concealed, as by the Swiss 
banks. 

2. Multimillion-dollar stock market com- 
mitments by officers and directors of a pub- 
licly owned corporation, the principal busi- 
ness of which is other than investment in 
securities, without specific stockholder ap- 
proval. 

3. Sale of major assets without stockholder 
approval. 

4. Leases and other contracts committing a 
company to expenses running into the mil- 
lions for a longer period of years, without 
stockholder approval. 

5. An end to secret hearings by phe SEC 
into matters vitally concerning the public 
owners of a business—the shareowners. 

6. A crackdown by the SEC when officers, 
directors, and insiders and large shareowners 
fail to report promptly under the law trans- 
actions in the company's stock. These re- 
ports are supposed to be made by the 10th 
of each month, covering such dealings in the 
previous month, 

FULL DISCLOSURE NEEDED _ 


7. Promp and full disclosure or transac- 
tions with the corporation by any officer, 
director, insider, or large shareowner, or by 
any relative or close associate. The same 
where there are refunds of profits or com- 
missions or fees by such individuals to the 
corporation, whether the repayments are 
voluntary or otherw: 

8. Real, instead of token enforcement by 
the stock exchange of its rule that its 
member firms and their customers’ men must 
know their customers and, where there are 
agents or nominees, disclosure of the true 
principals. 

9. Extension of SEC rules requiring dis- 
closures by individuals holding 10 percent 
or more of a company’s shares to groups act- 
ing in concert in the accumulation of such 
holdings. This should include customers’ 
men in stock exchange and American stock 
exchange firms. They have “mastermind- 
ed" some of the recent takeover attempts. 

10. Full disclosure of fees received by 
stock exchange firms from a. corporation 
when these firms tip the corporation's secu- 
rities in advertisements and in market let- 
ters and in other analytical literature. 

11. Pull disclosure of the names of and 
fees and expenses paid to lawyers and pub- 
lic relations advisers. Also any political con- 
tributions by the firm, or its officers and 
directors, or its lawyers and public relations 
advisers. 

BOLDEST OPERATION 

In one of the boldest and most daring fi- 
nancial operations in recent years, the Penn- 
Texas Corp. is seeking to grab control of the 
$135 million Fairbanks, Morse Co. There has 
never been an operation comparable to it. 

Penn-Texas officers and directors, who have 
a relatively small personal stake in the stock, 
have committed the company to a $35 mil- 
lion investment in Fairbanks, Morse shares. 
Of this sum, $15 to $18 million is still owing 
and must be paid in the next 6 months. 

Prices paid for the Fairbanks, Morse shares 
have in most cases been substantially above 
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the market and above prices actually paid 
by the sellers. 

Fortunes have been and will be made by 
the sellers of the shares to Penn-Texas, in- 
cluding undisclosed customers of Swiss 
banks, a couple of mystery men and a former 
Penn-Texas director who had other financial 
deals with the company. 

To finance the Fairbanks, Morse shares 
Penn-Texas officers have used some of the 
funds received in a series of sale and lease- 
back deals for plants and property of its sub- 
sidiaries. 

LEASE-BACK DEALS USED 

Four plants were sold for a total of $22,- 
700,000. In the lease-back contracts, the 
company is committed to pay over a long 
period of years more than $61 million in 
rents. On some of the rental contracts, the 
company pays all expenses of maintenance 
and taxes. 

Only part of the sale price was in cash, 
the company in several of the deals taking 
back what it calls purchase money second 
mortgages. 

These commitments are not peanuts, but 
the deals have been made without a specific 
stockholder yote on them. 

The question is: How far can a manage- 
ment go in disposing of assets and in com- 
mitting the business to millions of new ex- 
pense without the approval of the real own- 
ers—the public shareholders? 


Officer Grades, Army Medical Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q! 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


+ Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to authorize the 
grades of major general and brigadier 
general in the Medical Service Corps of 
the Regular Army, and for other pur- 


poses. 

I would like to chronicle very briefly 
before this body the previously unher- 
alded performance of a large group of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 active-duty 
Army officers who, under present law, 
are denied the opportunity of attaining 
general officer rank, no matter how out- 
standing may be the performance of any 
individual of the corps. I specifically 
refer to the Medical Service Corps of the 
Army, which represents the consolida- 
tion of the former Medical Administra- 
tive Corps, the Sanitary Corps, and the 
Pharmacy Corps. I supported the Sur- 
geon General of the Army, Maj. Gen. 
Norman Kirk, in 1947, in his recom- 
mendation for the establishment of a 
single corps which would provide admin- 
istrative, scientific, and technical sup- 
port to the Surgeon General and his 
physicians of the Army Medical Service 
in their mission of caring for the sick, 
injured, and wounded, and in maintain- 
ing the health of the Army. I did this 
in spite of the fact that it would abolish 
the Pharmacy Corps, which was estab- 
lished by a bill which I introduced in 
Congress in 1942, and which was signed 
by the President into law in 1943, after 
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having received the unanimous vote of 
the Congress. At the same time, in 1947, 
a bill which had been passed by Con- 
gress establishing an Optometry Corps 
was vetoed by the President in order to 
incorporate this profession in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps. The Medical Service 
Corps is a natural outgrowth of the Civil 
War Hospital and Ambulance Corps, 
which relieved the overburdened physi- 
cian of much of the work of a nonpro- 
fessional nature; of the Sanitary Corps, 
whose establishment was recommended 
by General Gorgas, the Surgeon General 
in 1917, at a time when he faced the 
problem of not having enough medical 
officers to provide proper professional 
care to the large number of casualties 
that was anticipated; and of the Medi- 
cal ‘Administrative Corps, which was 
established by law in 1920 as the result 
of a recommendation by Surg. Gen. Mer- 
ritt W. Ireland, who recommended at 
that early stage the establishment of a 
Medical Service Corps; and, finally, of 
the Pharmacy Corps, which gave recog- 
nition to highly trained and educated 
officers with backgrounds in practical 
Sanitation, military medical supplies and 
equipment, and knowledge and experi- 
ence in the chemical, bacteriological, 
serological, and X-ray fields. These lat- 
ter three corps faced and met their 
responsibilities superbly during World 
War II in almost every type of duty 
except the actual practice of medicine, 
dentistry, and nursing. 

The Medical Service Corps has in- 
creased tremendously in size, responsi- 
bilities, and areas of utilization in the 
past 10 years. It is composed of indi- 
viduals who are dedicated to the highest 
principles of the Army Medical Service, 
the United States Army, and this great 
Nation of ours. The Medical Service 
Corps officer, in addition to being profes- 
sionally qualified in his field, must be 
adept in the application and techniques 
of the combat arms as well. These of- 
ficers served with honor during the Ko- 
rean conflict when each infantry divi- 
sion was authorized 38 Medical Service 
Corps officers. As a matter of fact, next 
to the infantry and artillery, they out- 
numbered all other frontline corps, and 
their assignments ranged from that of 
the assistant battalion surgeon, who pro- 
vided frontline emergency medical care, 
to that of the helicopter pilot, who flew 
the wounded back to the hospitals. 

The Medical Service Corps consists of 
Specialists in over 50 scientific, technical, 
and administrative specialties, including 
pharmacists, optometrists, sanitary en- 
gineers, podiatrists, clinical psycholo- 
gists, bacteriologists, radiological labora- 
tory officers, biochemists, physiologists, 
entomologists, social workers, immunolo- 
gists, parasitologists, and in the broader 
fields, administrators, comptrollers, and 
executives trained in management, logis- 
tics, manpower, teaching, intelligence, 
Staff and command, training, research 
and development, operations and plan- 
ning, programing, financial manage- 
ment, industrial funding, and the biologi- 
cal and physical sciences. These officers 
Serve also as consultants to physicians. 

It is also interesting to note that al- 
most 30 percent of all the Ph. D.'s in 
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the Army are members of the Medical 
Service Corps. They belong to such out- 
standing organizations as the American 
Hospital Association, the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, the Ameri- 
can Optometric Association, the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Chemical Society, 
the American Management Association, 
the Society of American Bacteriologists, 
the American Psychological Association, 
the American Public Health Association, 
the American Sociological Society, the 
National Association of Social Workers, 
the American Industrial Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of 
Clinical Pathologists, the American En- 
tomological Society, the American So- 
ciety of Immunologists, the New York 
Academy of Sciences, the Society of Ex- 
perimental Biology and Medicine, the 
American Society of Experimental Pa- 
thology, the American Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, the American So- 
ciety of Parasitology, the American 
Mosquito Control Association, the Radia- 
iton Reséarch Society, and the American 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists. 

In any major conflict in the future, the 
services of physicians will be in an 
acutely short supply. The existence of 
the Medical Service Corps negates the 
universal complaint of our World War 
II Reserve physicians, who charged that 
their professional services were need- 
lessly expended in nonprofessional du- 
ties. The corps distinguished itself in 
Korea as a member of that great Army 
medical team, which assured our Army of 
the lowest sickness and disease rate, and 
the best chance of survival after being 
wounded, of any army in history. The 
Medical Service Corps has now reached 
full maturity, and new opportunities 
have been opened up in the whole area of 
service support in such new fields as 
medical intelligence, military missions, 
and particularly in the logistics officer 
program. In mobilization these officers 
would be required to serve in 1 or 2 grades 
higher than now serving, and the respon- 
sibilities would even be greater than in 
World War II. However, in this era of 
unprecedented opportunities for college 
graduates in civilian pursuits, a military 
career is not going to be attractive to the 
highest type of personnel desired, when 
it is realized that in the Medical Service 
Corps our present laws preclude equality 
of opportunity to aspire to the higher 
ranks available in the military service. 
At the present time, the Medical Service 
Corps is the only male corps which has no 
general officers, and which does not and 
never has had the opportunity of com- 
peting for these higher positions in the 
Military Establishment. Other corps of 
the Army, much smaller in size than the 
Medical Service Corps, have several gen- 
eral officers. Equality of opportunity 
should not be denied to the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps, and if some of the gross inequi- 
ties cannot be rectified under present 
legislation, I propose that legislation be 
enacted that would correct these in- 
justices. To illustrate the inequality 
that exists I should like to enter on the 
record a listing of all the male corps of 
the Army establishment with their ap- 
proximate present strength of officers, 
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and the number of general officers in 
each of the Corps. 


The above data speak for themselves. 
I hold that any Corps of this size, which 
is composed of so many highly regarded 
professional personnel, and which has 
distinguished itself so admirably in com- 
bat, richly deserves the equality of op- 
portunity afforded other male corps of 
the Army. 


Unrestricted Importation of Residual Oil 
and Cheaply Manufactured Foreign 
Goods Is a Menace to American 
Industry 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since residual oil imports began to 
get out of hand following World War 
II, there have been efforts in Congress 
to bring about restrictive measures, 
either by legislation or by directive to 
the executive department. 

International oil companies have long 
protested that no laws are needed to 
prevent harmful practices on their part, 

They insist that a voluntary program 
will take care of everything. 

There has been a variety of ap- 
proaches to the problem of excessive 
imports. 

Several years ago we proposed an 
omnibus foreign trade measure that 
would have placed a 5 percent limitation 
on residual oil imports and at the same 
time would have offered various degrees 
of protection for other affected 
industries. 

In the last Congress, I offered a bill 
to restrict residual oil imports to 10 
percent of domestic demand, 

What was hoped would be an accept- 
able substitute was the adoption by both 
Houses, with White House endorsement, 
of the recommendations of the Cabinet 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources Policy. 

Now, after 2 years, we find that it is 
unworkable and that legislation is un- 
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questionably the only solution to the 
imports problem. 

In the interim, it has been established 
that any attempt to persuade the inter- 
national oil group to conform volun- 
tarily to suggested import levels is futile. 

Our crusade in behalf of American 
industry and labor has been waged under 
great difficulties. s 

Attempting to set up tariff dikes as 
safeguards against mounting waves of 
foreign products devastating the United 
States economy would seem to be an 
impossible job as we must contend with 
the determined opposition of wealthy 
international trading companies. 

Throughout the time that this pitched 
battle has been taking place, we have 
also been forced to carry out a vigorous 
campaign to prevent new breakdowns 
in the fortifications set up in the field 
of foreign commerce by our Founding 
Fathers more than a century and a half 


ago. 

Despite the unfair competition for 
American producers and workers that 
has come out of the strange diplomatic 
maneuvering since Congress first relin- 
quished some of its authority to the 
State Department, there are still per- 
sistent efforts in that Department to 
usurp additional congressional power 
for the purpose of broadening our con- 
cessions in foreign commerce, 

Thus far I have mentioned only the 
coal industry as a victim of an unwise 
‘foreign policy. 

In the same category are the textile 
and leather goods industries, glass, pot- 
tery, ceramics, machine tools, electrical 
equipment, and dozens of other manu- 
facturers whose talents have helped to 
bring America the world's highest stand- 
ard of living. 

I might also point out that under one 
plan which the State Department is 
pushing very vigorously, the American 
farmer would also stand to lose big 
shares of domestic- markets to foreign 
producers, 

That particular plan would take the 

United States of America into the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation, thus 
throwing our tariff-making power into 
an office composed predominantly of 
foreigners. 
Today, I am introducing a bill to im- 
pose a tariff quota on imports that 
threaten the welfare and security of this 
country. 

My bill offers a plan to which no one 
should object. = 

It is a plan that American industry 
and labor have every right to demand; 
it gives foreign producers who look to 
the United States for markets a fair 
share of our business and an opportunity 
to plan output in conformity with pre- 
arranged schedules. 

Mr. Speaker, I have met with other 
Members of the House who are intro- 
ducing similar legislative proposals, and 
we have come to the conclusion that my 
bill is one which should have a wide ap- 
peal in all sections of our country. 

In the first place, it proposes to re- 
assert congressional authority in the 
field of international trade. 

It puts the State Department on notice 
that the 85th Congress will no longer 
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yield powers invested in it by the Con- 
stitution. 

Actually, we could not take leave of a 
binding law even if this legislative body 
had a mind to do so. 

Congress has always been responsible 
for policies dealing with international 
commerce, and these powers cannot be 
ceded without constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The State Department has arrogated 
tariff-making functions over the past 
two decades or so, 

During this period it has shown con- 
clusively that it is incapable of conduct- 
ing these affairs in a manner that would 
provide equitable treatment for the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

No doubt foreign nations enjoy nego- 
tiating with a diplomat who is willing to 
surrender his country’s markets to the 
rest of the world. 

Does the State Department consider it 
protocol for our own working people to 
sit down to an empty table in order to 
satisfy demands of exporting nations? 

Thousands of residents of the congres- 
sional district which I represent have 
experienced unemployment as a conse- 
quence of unwise tariff policies. 

Our coal miners and railroad workers 
have been particularly hard hit through 
loss of coal markets to foreign residual 
oil. 

The textile, glass, and pottery indus- 
tries in our part of the country have felt 
the impact of foreign competition, and 
they stand to be hurt even more when 
the St. Lawrence seaway is opened un- 
less the bill which I am introducing is 
written into law. 

The danger confronting textile work- 
ers who lack inadequate tariff protection 
is universally recognized. 

I might add that, while the cigar- 
making industry in my part of the coun- 
try would not be considered a big em- 
pioyer on a comparative scale, neverthe- 
less there is no reason for it to be sacri- 
ficed to the competition of products made 
by poorly paid workers in lands abroad. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
Is designed to protect these and other 
groups who comprise the working seg- 
ment of our population. x 

In addition to the foregoing bill to set 
up a tariff quota, I am also at this time 
introducing a bill to provide for a 10- 
percent quota limitation on residual oil 
imports. 

It is identical to the bill which, as I 
mentioned previously, I introduced in 
the 84th Congress. 

It was my original intention to incor- 
porate this provision into my tariff quota 


bill, following discussions with colleagues- 


equally concerned about excessive im- 
ports. 
However, I have decided to offer the 


bills separately and hope that the Ways 


and Means Committee will see fit to in- 
clude this provision into whatever tariff 
proposal is finally sent to the floor. 

By way of explanation I should like to 
cite the reason why a specific quota lim- 
itation on oil imports is necessary. 

We have learned from past experience 
that a tariff of even a dollar per barrel 
on residual oil imports is not an assured 
method of deterring international oil 
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companies from their impact upon do- 
mestic oil markets, 

Another reason why an absolute 
quota is necessary in this case is that 
the coal industry could not expect the 
Tariff Commission to place what would 
be considered a prohibitive tariff on re- 
sidual oil imports due to the fact that the 
Commission decides its cases on a prod- 
uct-by-product basis. 

Thus two different forms of fuel are 
not necessarily considered competitive 
by the Commission even though they 
may be used precisely for the same pur- 
poses by identical consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, to emphasize the neces- 
sity for quick action on the bills which 
I now offer, let me point out that there 
is a movement afoot by the international 
trade groups to put across some form of 
the OTC during this session of Congress. 

I believe that our tariff quota bill 
would be the best answer to these ambi- 
tions. 

I also feel that our domestic fuels in- 
dustries are at this time in perhaps the 
gravest danger since foreign oil began 
to deluge American markets not long 
after the conclusion of World War II. 

There are literally swarms of tankers 
now engaged in carrying oil to Europe 
that are going to be free for other ship- 
ping activity once Suez traffic is returned 
to normal. g ` 

Despite a recent statement by an exec- 
utive of one of the large international 
companies to the effect that shipping 
bottoms will not be in excess for at least 
a year, there is no question but that 
more tanker facilities are going to be 
available for stepping up the transporta- 
tion of alien oil to the United States. 

I recognize that the Office of Defense 
Mobilization is making every effort to 
prevent the devastating repercussions 
that lie ahead for the coal and railroad 
industries if the world oil group is per- 
mitted to impose its will in this manner. 

Speaking for the thousands of work- 
ers in affected industries, as well as for 
the management which is charged with 
responsibility of keeping these industries 
in a healthy condition, I ask members 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to act quickly upon my recommenda- 
tions so that we can bring the matter to 
the floor for a vote in the immediate 
future. 


Southern Congressional Leaders Form 
South’s Last Defense Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting the enclosed article which ap- 
peared in the April 4 issue of the 
Florence (S. C.) Morning News, which is 
one of the leading daily papers in my 
State. 

I believe that the editor of this paper 
has truly expressed the conditions exist- 
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ing in this country at the present time. 
I fully realize that the congressional 
delegations from below the Mason-Dixon 
line are not the only good statesmen or 
the only good legislators in the Congress. 
I sincerely believe, however, that the 
Members of Congress from below the 
Mason-Dixon line have a much greater 
respect for the Constitution and hold it 
in higher esteem than the average per- 
son in the United States. 

I realize that the Members of Congress 
from the southern States are greatly 
outnumbered and sooner or later our op- 
ponents will overpower us and pass a 
civil rights, or more popularly called a 
civil wrongs bill, which will deny a jury 
trial and permit numerous other inva- 
sions of the private individual's rights 
equalled only by the Kremlin in Russia. 

I hope that every Member of the 
House will have an opportunity to read 
the article I am inserting in the RECORD 
today: 

SOUTHERN CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS FORM 

SouTH's Last DEFENSE LINE 


The importance of the position occupied 
by southern Congressmen in the fight against 
the President's civil-rights bill is illustrated 
in the case of trial by jury. The civil-rights 
proposal is a frontal attack within the area 
of civil rights on the time-honored and con- 
stitutionally provided right of trial by jury. 

The bill now before Congress would have 
the effect of denying persons accused of vio- 
lating the civil rights of others of being tried 
before a jury of persons from their State 
and district. If the bill is enacted, the Gov- 
ernment would be empowered to bring civil 
charges against an individual accused of 
violating the civil rights of another, He 
would be prosecuted by a Government at- 
torney before a Federal judge, who would 
Pass on the facts as well as the law. He 
would also pass sentence. 

Also, the bill would establish a new divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice with law- 
yers employed for the specific purpose of 
investigating and bringing civil suits. The 
division would bring suit in behalf of a 
plaintiff even though the plaintiff had made 
no complaint. If the person named in the 
complaint did complain, the Government 
would bear the cost of the suit. On the 
other hand, the defendant would be re- 
quired to pay the cost of defense. 

Another phase of the proposed ‘legisia- 
tion would create a commission to Investi- 
Bate alleged discrimination. Persons ac- 
cused of discrimination could be ordered 
to Washington and subjected to an investi- 
gation that would make the necessity of 
legal counsel just as real as if he were being 
criminally accused. 

Against this invasion of civil rights in the 
name of “civil rights," southern Senators and 
Congressmen form our last line of defense. 
Their fight is a fight for trial by jury, for the 
defense of the civil rights of those whose civil 
Tights would be taken from them by the 
President's civil-rights bill. 


Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
S. 1451 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
House may shortly concern itself with 
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S. 1451, which recently passed the Sen- 
ate, I believe that the following letter 
which I received, dated April 5, 1957, 
from Maurice S. Brody, an investment 
economist of Denver, Colo., will be of 
interest to our colleagues: 


APRIL 5, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: The passage 
of S. 1451, known as the Financial Institu- 
tions Act of 1957, by the United States Sen- 
ate clearly points up the fact that the Re- 
publican administration is hell bent on 
sharply revising the basic underlying phi- 
losophy of our National Banking Act. 

The elimination of mandatory cumulative 
voting, the regularization of stock financing 
by national banks through the issuance of 
preferred stock, and the granting of permis- 
sion to extend stock options to top manage- 
ment (all strongly opposed by the Federal 
Reserve Board) puts depositors and stock- 
holders on notice that the basic safeguards 
which have maintained our national bank- 
ing system at its present full strength is now 
to be discarded once and for all. 

I naturally am concerned with the attitude 
of the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee toward discarding these fundamental 
basic safeguards. 

It clearly appears that the contemplated 
legislative inyestigation into the country’s 
credit and financial policies should include 
an investigation into the effects which these 
drastic changes are likely to have on our 
national banking structure. 

I, therefore, would respectfully suggest 
that you entertain the thought of having the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
shelve this bill until the presently contem- 
plated legislative investigation is completed. 
This makes commonsense as the reversal in 
basic philosophy in S. 1451 reaches right 
down to the fundamental concentration of 
financial power occurring in this country, 
and therefore certainly is tied in with any 
investigation of our financial and credit 
policies. 

I will be pleased to hear from you concern- 
ing this thought. 

With my kind personal regards and best 
wishes, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Maurice S. BRODY, 


Outstanding Infantry Training at Fort 
Benning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I request that the Recorp show 
the exemplary job being done in train- 
ing ground forces at Fort Benning, Ga. 
Recently a group of Members of the 
House and the Senate had an oppor- 
tunity to see this training at firsthand. 
It was a very fine thing to see not only 
the different types of training but also 
the imagination and spirit with which 
the Infantry goes about their tasks. All 
credit must be given to Maj. Gen. 
Herbert B. Powell and his fine staff who 
operate this gigantic Army Infan 
center and school. i 

I say gigantic because this great Army 
post covers 284 square miles and has a 
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present population of 39,000 people, mili- 
tary and civilian. During World War 
II. close to 100,000 persons was the aver- 
age population, Today the Infantry 
center and school prepares Infantry ofi- 
cers and enlisted men for ground combat 
and as rangers and airborne troops. In 
addition; Fort Benning supports the 
Army Reserve and National Guard with 
active-duty training opportunities and 
with correspondence courses. It was a 
wonderful opportunity for me and my 
colleagues to see these young soldiers 
and officers go about their training in 
weapons, communications, counterfire 
operations, transportation, airborne 
work, ranger tactics, and developing new 
concepts using modern weapons, air- 
craft, and helicopters in an amazingly 
bold and effective style. 

I might also note that Fort Benning 
lends great support to the training of our 
allied personnel. As Sir William Slim, 
who rose from lance corporal to become 
a field marshal and chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, once said, “There is only 
one thing worse than to have allies, and 
that’s not to have any at all.” Thus, it 
speaks well for the Army and for Fort 
Benning to be assisting in this program 
upon which I would like to elaborate. 

This important aspect of the mutual 
defense assistance program of the United 
States Government, the training of mili- 
tary representatives from participating 
countries in American service schools, is 
designed to unify the defense of the free 
world and to teach the employment and 
maintenance of American military 
equipment furnished these countries un- 
der the program. Those receiving the 
training in the United States generally 
return home as instructors to pass on to 
others the knowledge which they have 
acquired here. 


The United States Army Infantry 
schoo] plays a major role in this effort, 
receiving and training approximately 
700 to 800 allied students per year from 
about 35 different nations. Roughly 40 
percent of these students are officers of 
the Republic of Korea and Republic of - 
Vietnam Armies who attend special, sep- 
arate, translated classes. The re- 
mainder of the students are in regularly 
scheduled classes with American stu- 
dents. In a year's time from 45 to 50 
different classes have allied students en- 
rolled, The courses represented vary in 
length from 4 weeks to 9 months and 
begin and end throughout the year. = 

Once again, my appreciation to Sec- 
retary Brucker and to the Infantry 
center and school for a most informative 
visit. 


Department of Commerce and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1958 


SPEECH i 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


` Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6700) making 
appropriations for the Department of Com- 
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merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
give the strongest possible support to the 
action by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions cutting out funds for the Office of 
Strategic Information in the Department 
of Commerce. I wish, particularly, to 
congratulate the Appropriations Sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable Prince Preston, of Geor- 
gia. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee 
looked very carefully into the workings 
of the Office of Strategic Informaticn. 
They questioned the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration and the Director of the 
Office of Strategic Information, It is 
apparent from the printed testimony of 
these witnesses and from the resulting 
Appropriations Committee report that 
the Appropriations Subcommittee ar- 
rived at the same conclusion as the Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee of 
which I am chairman—that the OSI has 
no clear idea of what it is supposed to 
do, how it is to go about doing it, and, 
most important, why. 

In the 25th intermediate report of the 
Government Operations Committee dur- 
ing the 84th Congress, it was recom- 
mended that the Office of Strategic In- 
formation should be abolished. This 
recommendation was based on many 
hours of testimony from OSI and Com- 
merce Department witnesses before the 
Government Information Subcommittee. 

The subcommittee was looking into 
serious charges that the OSI was operat- 
ing as a censorship agency—that it was 
clamping down on information which 
had absolutely nothing to do with the 
Nation's military security. The OSI 
witnesses admitted that they were not 
security experts, but they were unable 
to disprove charges that OSI was using 
the excuse of security to blanket infor- 
mation which the American people have 
a right to know. These charges came 
not only from the press and from in- 
dustry but also from military and intelli- 
gence experts within the Government. 


I want to emphasize that the studies 
of complaints about OSI by two House 
subcommittees shows that nothing the 
OSI has done in the past, is doing now, 
or is planning to do in the future would 
restrict information affecting the Na- 
tion’s security. Rather, the agency 
uses the excuse of strategic value to im- 
pose restrictions on information which 
does not fall in the military security 
category. 

To cite but one example, the OSI tried 
to prevent the publication of a series of 
aerial photographs which were planned 
by the Department of Defense and the 
State Department to help explain the 
President's “open skies“ program. The 
Government's military and diplomatic 
experts felt the open skies“ program 
for aerial photographic inspection of 
atomic-weapons plants could be ex- 
plained by showing the type of aerial 
pictures which could be taken. Asa part 
of a display for the United Nations Build- 
ing, the experts planned to use aerial 
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photos of United States cities which had 
already been made public. 

But here the OSI stepped in, assuming 
an attitude of cloak-and-dagger self- 
importance. OSI officials tried to block 
the plan to use photographs in the United 
Nations display, claiming a secret direc- 
tive establishing the OSI gave them the 
authority to set policies covering infor- 
mation which might be of some possible 
strategic value to some potential enemy. 

Not only were the OSI officials wrong 
from both the military intelligence and 
diplomatic viewpoints, but they were 
even wrong in claiming authority to set 
restrictive information policies. After a 
series of letters and public hearings, the 
secret stamp was removed from the di- 
rective setting up the OSI. When this 
declassified directive was compared to 
the version OSI had been using, it was 
discovered that the Commerce Depart- 
ment, itself, had added the claim that its 
Office of Strategic Information could 
establish information policies affecting 
other Government agencies. 

The OSI has neither the authority nor 
the ability to censor information from 
other Government agencies. If docu- 
ments have to be restricted from the 
military security standpoint, that deci- 
sion should be made by experts. Neither 
is there a need for the OSI in the field 
of international exchange of informa- 
tion. This is a job which the Library 
of Congress has been coordinating since 
the Brussels Convention of 1886. In 
fact, OSI witnesses testified that the 
Library of Congress has been doing such 
a good job they merely transferred Com- 
merce Department funds to continue the 
Library’s work. 

Cutting out all funds for the Office of 
Strategic Information will add to the 
efficiency and economy of the Federal 
Government, for testimony before two 
subcommittees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has shown that the Office of 
Strategic Information is nothing more 
than an unnecessary exercise in 
ineptitude. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that abolishing this censorship will help 
reestablish the people’s right to know 
about their Federal Government, 


Essay on the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to place in the RrEcorp a prize- 
winning essay on the subject of the Con- 
stitution, by a young Oklahoman who 
has made an outstanding record in the 
high school at Grove, Okla. 

The young essayist is Miss Linda 
Crawford, a 17-year-old daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs, Thomas Crawford, and grand- 
daughter of two Grove pioneers, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. Gibson, 


in the Government. 


April 10 


The essay, which won top honors in the 
DAR district contest, follows: 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


1. My knowledge of its content and mean- 
ing; and my understanding of its protection 
of individual freedoms, and of the safety of 
the Nation itself, 

The Constitution of the United States of 
America is my personal guaranty of freedom. 
It assures me that my freedom will not be 
jeopardized by the whim of a monarch nor 
the will of a dictator. It provides me with 
the security of a system of government by 
the people, administered by elective and ap- 
pointive officials who depend solely upon me 
and my fellow citizens for their authority 
to govern. 

The Founding Fathers established, by this 
great document, the most perfect system of 
government the world has known. The three 
branches of government thus established— 
legislative, executive, and judicial—each has 
separate duties, responsibilities, and obliga- 
tions to the people; yet each is dependent 
upon the other for the proper functioning 
of the overall system of American govern- 
ment. The Constitution provides that the 
legislative body shall make the laws, but 
they must be signed by the chief of the 
executive branch. This means to me that 
the executive branch, by this right of veto, 
can preyent the legislative from becoming 
too powerful. Conversely, the right given to 
Congress to override the executive veto by a 
two-thirds vote means to me that the legis- 
lative can prevent the executive from be- 
coming all powerful. Also, the power given 
to the judicial branch to interpret the laws 
and actions of the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch creates another check against 
one branch usurping the functions of an- 
other. 

The system of checks and balances provided 
by the Constitution is, I believe, a method 
to prevent the liberties of the people and 
their right to govern themselves from being 
placed in jeopardy by persons whose desire 
for power blinds them to the best interests 
of the people and the Nation. 

The Constitution specifies the duties and 
powers of each of the three branches of 
government. It does not give a free hand to 
any branch, but carefully regulates the func- 
tion of each. To me, this means a further 
guaranty against possible despotism from 
any direction, and warrants that the govern- 
ment will not exceed the authority granted 
it by the citizens of the United States. This 
regulation of power assures that the govern- 
ment will remain in the hands of the people, 
for only they can authorize a change in the 
constitutional powers vested in those in 
office. 

The Constitution provides that all sections 
of the United States and all citizens of the 
United States shall be properly represented 
This is, I believe, a 

easure the founders intended as a safe- 
guard against such practices as taxation 
without representation, which was so re- 
pugnant to them, as it is to us today, and 
will be to future generations of freedom- 
loving Americans. 

The Constitution spells out the method 
of selection of those who will represent the 
citizenry in the Government. This consti- 
tutes our guaranty of free election, and in- 
Alcates, to me, the wishes of the Founding 
Fathers to pass on to future generations the 
right to elect those who will govern. At the 
same time, it provides, through granting of 
the power of impeachment, a system for dis- 
posing of public officials prior to the expira- 
tion of their elected terms. This power of 
impeachment means to me a further pro- 
tection from corruption, and strengthens the 
system of checks and balances. 

Another protection of the Constitution 
which further strengthens our Government 
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is the provision that, in the makeup of the 
Congress, each State, regardless of popula- 
tion, shall have two Senators; while Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives shall 
be selected on a population basis. I inter- 
pret this to be a check to keep any one 
State, or small group of States, from gatn- 
ing complete control of the Congress, and 
that it assures all States of representation, 
regardless of population shifts. 

The Constitution protects my individual 
freedoms primarily through the 10 original 
amendments (the Bill of Rights). The Bill 
of Rights guarantees me the right to speak 
freely without fear. It guarantees me the 
right to worship God in the way I feel is 
best for me, without fear of interruption by 
the State. It allows me to read opinions and 
to write my own without fear of censorship. 
It guarantees me fair and speedy Justice in 
all matters. It gives me the right to as- 
semble in peaceable meeting with my fel- 
low citizens. It assures me that the Goy- 
ernment cannot take any of my possessions 
without compensating me for them; can- 
not enter my home without just cause; and 
cannot force me to give up my home to mili- 
tary persons except in dire emergency. 

Also, the Constitution further protects 
my individual freedom through its guran- 
ty that I will have the same rights in other 
States as I have in my home State; that I 
cannot be forced into slavery; that I shall 
have the right to vote upon reaching proper 
age; and that I cannot be held without 


The protection of my Individual freedom 
Provided by the Constitution is one of the 
greatest. gifts of my American heritage, and 
is the key to my personal freedom as a citi- 
zen. 

The safety of the Nation itself is care- 
fully provided for in the Constitution. It 
gives the Congress the power to maintain 
an army and a navy, to provide for a militia, 
and to declare war. It provides that the 
Presidents shall be Commander in Chief of 
the military forces. It spells out the power 
of making treaties with other countries, the 
appointment of ambassadors and envoys to 
foreign countries. It assures internal se- 
curity. ( 

The safety of the Nation is further safe- 
guarded by those passages of the Constitu- 
tion which prohibit any State in the Union 
Irom entering into agreements with foreign 
powers, keeping troops or naval forces, or 
engaging in wars of their own. 

This means to me that our Nation, under 
the Constitution, has ample power to pro- 
tect itself from its enemies; it gives me a 
feeling of security and helps me to realize 
how wonderful it is to be able to enjoy my 
freedoms and still be able to know that my 
fellow citizens and I will be provided by the 
Constitution with the means to fight for 
these freedoms if necessary. 

2. My personal efforts to preserve, protect, 
and perpetuate it; and to further the under- 
Standing of it. 

There are many ways, of course, to pre- 
Serve, protect, and perpetuate the Constl- 
tution. Men have fought and died for it. 
American statesmen and jurists have devoted 
their lives to it. In comparison with these 
Patriots and with others who have risen to 
eloquent heights in its defense and in its 
Perpetuation my own contribution in behalf 
of the Constitution is not on the same plane. 
Nevertheless, I feel that the Constitution is 
for all American citizens and I believe that 
each should contribute in his own way to 
its preservation just as I try to do so—be- 
Cause it is in the millions of individual citi- 
zens, and their individual efforts, that this 
Nation, under its Constitution finds its 
strength. 

As for my own effort, I try always to be a 
Rood citizen; to obey the laws of my country; 
to take an interest in public affairs; and to 
further my education in order that I may 
better understand the Constitution myself, 
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and in this way be better equipped to further 
the understanding of it among others with 
whom I may come in Contact. 

I feel that my personal effort to be a good 
citizen is a direct contribution to the preser- 
vation and protection of the Constitution. I 
think that a part of being a good citizen is 
my appreciation and realization of the free- 
doms I enjoy under the Constitution. I also 
try not to abuse my privileges as a citizen; 
for example, although I have free speech, I 
do not interpret this to mean that I may 
speak harshly or in an ill-mannered way. 
Also, although the Constitution guarantees 
me right of assembly, I do not interpret this 
to mean that I should feel free to participate 
in unruly crowd actions or riots. I belleve 
that freedom brings responsibility; and that 
by tempering my freedoms with a sense of 
responsibility and Judgment, I am making a 
personal effort to preserve, protect, and per- 
petuate the Constitution. 

By obeying the laws of my country, whether 
Federal, State, or local, I believe that I am 
making a personal contribution toward pre- 
serving and protecting the Constitution, be- 
cause it is from the power granted by the 
Constitution to the Congress and to the 
several States that the laws are enacted. 
Also, from the Constitution comes the au- 
thority of the judicial brarich of our Govern- 
ment to interpret these laws, and from the 
Constitution comes the power in the hands 
of the State and local governments as well 
as the Federal Government to enforce the 
laws. Therefore, I believe that if I do not 
respect the law, then I do not respect the 
Constitution, and by my disrespect I would 
undermine it. But because I do respect and 
obey the law, I feel that I am helping to pre- 
serve the Constitution. 

I take a great interest In public affairs, 
and through this interest I feel I make a 
contribution to the Constitution's perpetu- 
ation and preservation, I think that if I do 
not take interest, then I do nothing to 
encourage those responsible persons in our 
Government to give of their best in the man- 
agement of public affairs. I also believe 
that lack of interest in Government or a 
lackadaisical attitude toward Government 
on the part of the people is a dangerous 
thing, and can lead to control of the Nation 
by a few, which could mean an eventual loss 
of our rights and privileges under the Con- 
stitution and the destruction of our guar- 
anty by the Constitution of a system of 
government by the people, 

I feel that by furthering my education, I 
am making a direct contribution to the Con- 
stitution, because in my opinion, the more 
knowledge I have, the better I will be able to 
interpret and understand the Constitution 
and its relationship to all the many phases 
of my life it influences, I believe that edu- 
cation will help me to appreciate more fully 
and with greater understanding the free- 
doms and rights granted me by the Consti- 
tution, and give me more insight into the 
workings of and the meanings of this great 
document. Education is vital in a democ- 
racy, and I feel that through my efforts to 
gain an education, I make a contribution 
to the success of our democratic Govern- 
ment and its principal document, the Con- 
stitution. 

One of my personal efforts to further the 
understanding of the Constitution also 
springs, I believe, from my effort to educate 
myself. If I, myself, am well equipped in 
my own understanding, I will be more able 
to further the understanding of the Con- 
stitution among others. Along this same 
line, I attempt to encourage free and open 
discussion in all the groups and organiza- 
tions I belong to. I think this helps my 
friends and schoolmates to realize the privi- 
lege of freedom of expression, and I think 
that it may help them to understand and 
appreciate their rights under the Constitu- 
tion. $ 
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The School Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Evening 
Independent, of Massillon, Ohio, has 
taken a strong stand editorially against 
Federal aid to education, citing the fact 
that the citizens of Massillon have been 
willing and able to take care of their own 
school needs. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the Independent edi- 
torial on the school issue: 

THE SCHOOL ISSUE 


Back in January, President Elsenhower 
asked Congress to put its okay on a school 
building program which the Chief Executive 
estimated would cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $1.3 billion over a 4-year period. 

The President said the money would be 
parceled out on the basis of comparative fi- 
nancial needs of the States. He also de- 
clared that many States were unable to pro- 
vide needed classrooms for school children 
without financial assistance from the Federal 
Government, 

Since then a number of interesting things 
have developed. 

There is a great deal of sentiment both in 
and out of Congress against the use of Fed- 
eral money to build classrooms, Opponents 
of the Federal aid school program declare 
that once the Federal Government foots the 
bill for school construction, it will not be 
long before the Federal Government moves 
in and takes over control of our public 
school educational system. 

This is something no right-thinking 
American wants to see take place, particu- 
larly after the manner in which Washington 
bureaucrats have messed up things in other 
areas of activity where Uncle Sam, first, has 
handed out the money and then, second, 
taken over the operation. 

There is equally strong sentiment both in 
and out of Congress for the Federal aid school 
program. Proponents of Eisenhower's pro- 
posed program declare public education fa- 
cilities are entirely inadequate in some States 
and will remain so until the Government 
hands out the money to bund the needed 
school buildings. They scoff at the claim 
that once Uncle Sam forks over the money 
for the public schools he will step in and 
take over direction of the educational system. 
These people should take a hard look at the 
facts before expressing such views. 

Some prominent school authorities have 
said that such proposed Federal grants 
should be made but with the clear and dis- 
tinct understanding control of schools will 
remain in the hands of the States or the 
various constituted authorities now en- 
trusted with handling public school pro- 


ams, 

Sehe, authorities are trusting souls who 
should know better. By now they should 
know that it is a very simple matter for 
some pressure group to come up with a plan 
to slip into pending legislation some innocent 


looking gimmick that when thoroughly ana- 


lyzed, once the legislation is passed, extends 
the power of Federal bureaucracy to the areas 
where it is desired—in this case, control of 
public school education. 

Since Eisenhower presented his request for 
$1.3 billion, a lot of investigating of school 
needs has been done. The most striking in- 
formation has been to the effect that not one 
State actually needs Federal ald to take care 
of its school needs. All the States can pro- 
vide the schools they need with their own 
resources. 
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Even the President's Conference on Educa- 
tion which recommended Federal aid also ad- 
mitted that no State was without means to 
finance its school needs if it wanted to do so. 

Now the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States makes public another inter- 
esting fact about the school situation. 

It quotes Representative R. W. Gwinn, 
New York Republican, a member of the 
House Education Subcommittee, who de- 
clares the United States Office of Education 
in Washington used coercive tactics against 
State officials who displayed only casual in- 
terest in the proposed Federal-aid program. 

Representative Gwinn sald that the Office 
of Education, building up support for its 
estimate that there is a nationwide short- 
age of 159,000 schoolrooms, sent question- 
naires to the States. 

Following are some of Representative 
Gwtnn’s comments, taken from the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“If it (the Federal agency) did not like 
the answer that came back from the person 
who filled the questionnaire in * * * it 
would return it to the State for revision. 
The United States Office of Education com- 
plained to one State about its failure to 
answer the questionnaire to the satisfaction 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It threatened the State official by 
saying ‘the United States Office of Educa- 
tion does not want to make an official com- 
plaint regarding the inadequacy of data sup- 
plied by your State. " 

“In several instances the figures were very 
considerably raised. Old estimates were 
stricken out and new estimates put in as a 
result of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion telephoning or writing a State. After 
that, increases were written in. That made 
up a substantial part of the 159,000 school- 
room needs,” 

Representative Gwixx's statements are a 
pretty strong indictment of the strong-arm 
tactics being used by Government bureau- 
crats in their mad scramble to keep on 
spending billions of taxpayers’ dollars un- 
necessarily. 

It was not too long ago that Massillon 
solved its public-school needs when voters 
approved a $4,125,000 bond issue. It took 
several years to get the measure through 
but Massillon did not run to the great White 
Father in Washington for financial help. 
It solved its own school problems and the 
new school buildings either have been built 
or are in the process of construction. 


What Massilion has done, other cities and - 


States also can do. The surest way to put 
Uncle Sam's spendthrift bureaucrats in the 
driver's seat is to accept Washington finan- 
cial handouts. 

We hope Congress possesses the intestinal 
fortitude to pigeonhole the Eisenhower school 


financing program. 


Introduction of Bill To Prohibit the Dis- 


crimination in Employment on Account 


of Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill, the purpose of 
which is to remove age as a barrier to 
employment of individuals who are well 
oualified, physically sound, mentally 
alert, and possessed of years of experi- 
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ense. Thousands of position seekers 
who are walking the streets in search for 
employment become frustrated and dis- 
couraged at the repeated rebuffs handed 
them for only one reason, namely, they 
are over 45 years of age. Unfortunately 
it is one of such cases that everyone 
knows, but no one can prove. However, 
peruse if you will, the great metropolitan 
newspapers advertising columns of “help 
wanted,” inserted by employers, directly 
or through the medium of employment 
agencies, and you will find an astounding 
number of employment opportunities 
limiting applicants as to age. In many 
cases calling for an individual of 30 to 
40 years of age having a background and 
experience only 50 to 60 year old appli- 
cants could possess. 

The condition sought to be remedied 
does not greatly affect the so-called 
hourly rated workers, production work- 
ers, and manual laborers who are pro- 
tected by seniority rights under union 
contracts. However, the condition is 
acute in the management field, such as 
executives, administrators, professional 
personnel, personnel directors, indus- 
trial and public relations men and so 
forth. In other words, unorganized 
white-collar workers, often referred to as 
our “middle-class citizens.“ 

One may ask: “Why are such good men 
out of positions? Are they unemployed 
because of inefficiency or other causes of 
their own making?“ Of course, there 
will always be some within such category. 
But, the great majority are on the streets 
by reason of mergers or company sales. 
The present trend of selling businesses is 
greatest in the area of small manufac- 
turing plants who employ between 200 to 
1,000 workers. Too many of such enter- 
prises are being swallowed by so-called 
syndicates, often referred to as associates 
or some other such fancy name, whom I 
prefer to call industrial scavengers look- 
ing for a tax deal or a fast dollar. Upon 
such sale, acquisition or steal of such a 
business the syndicate or purchasers’ ad- 
ministrative staff takes over and the ex- 
ecutives and other key personnel in the 
sellers’ employ are let out pronto, without 
regard to length of service, efficiency, 
capacity, loyalty, or industry. To my 
mind, Mr. Speaker, to permit such con- 
dition to exist and adding insult to injury 
by foreclosing such injured parties from 
obtaining other means of a livelihood 
solely because of age, tends to create a 
malignant cancer in our economic system 
which may soon plague us. Let's cure it, 
if possible, before itis too late. Strangely 
enough, the age limit of 45 is usually 
fixed by top management, the head of 
which is, by most cases, over 45 years 
of age himself, thereby labeling himself 
too old for the position he holds. We 
constantly hear that the supply of future 
executives is far short of the demand. 
Competition for the best of the college 
recruits is becoming sharper all the time. 
Recruiters detailed to college campuses 
are falling far below their requisitions 
and in some cases are offering students 
in their junior year funds for tuition and 
other types of inducements if such stu- 
dents sign up for service in their organ- 
ization upon graduation. Yet, qualified 
executives or other administrative per- 
sonnel are unwanted if over 45 years of 
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age. A horrible waste of manpower war- 
ranting consideration on the national 
level. Congress, in its wisdom, expressed 
itself in regard to age limitation in Fed- 
eral Government employment thus: 

No part of any appropriation hereafter 
contained in this or any other act shall be 
used to pay the compensation of any officers 
or employees who establish a requirement 
of maximum age for entrance into positions 
in the competitive civil service. (Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Act, 1957, Public 
Law 854, 84th Cong., 70 Stat. 757.) 


While limitation as to age is inter- 
dicted by the appropriation act, 1957, 
and while the President has expressed 
his concern in regard to the same sub- 
ject matter, when he in his acceptance 
speech at San Francisco on August 23, 
1956, said: 

Now, in all existing kinds of discrimina- 
tion there is much to do. We must assure 
a fair chance to such people as mature work- 
ers who have trouble getting jobs. 


I respectfully submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that when age becomes a major consid- 
eration in hiring an employee well qual- 
ified in ali other respects, a “fair chance” 
no longer exists. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said before that 
this unwholesome condition in private 
industry will soon plague us and agree 
with the statement made by Mr. Lyndall 
F. Urwick in his article entitled “Man- 
agement Education in American Busi- 
ness,“ published by the American Man- 
agement Association, 1954, on page 108, 
as follows: 

If what has been lacking in private enter- 
prise Is a sufficiently inspiring, a sufficiently 
human leadership, if the citizen, regarded as 
a producer, is not convinced that his dally 
job is worthwhile both morally and from a 
narrower standpoint of self-interest, he will 
seek an alternative system. That alterna- 
tive may well be frustrating and disastrous; 
it may lead to communism or to some other 
form of autarchy in a belated effort to clear 
up the mess. Should this happen, it will be 
little comfort to those who believe in free- 
dom—if any survive—to be able to say “I 
told you so.” 


Britain’s Version of Dulles Role in Aswan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans can now choose between Britain's 
version of the Aswan incident and Mr. 
Dulles’ version. Why hasn't our Sec- 
retary of State given the American peo- 
ple a lucid account of this incident be- 
fore this? Why does he permit contrary 
statements to gain wide circulation be- 
fore he deigns to give us his? 

The news story by Don Cook, as it 
appeared in the New York Herald Tri- 
bune of April 4, 1957, is as follows: 
Barra Grves Irs VERSION or Duties’ ROLE 

In ASWAN 
(By Don Cook) 

Lonvon, April 3.—British Government 

sources today refuted the theory advanced 
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in a newly published biography of Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles that Mr. Dulles 
canceled American aid plans for the Egyptian 
Aswan High Dam as & move to force a show- 
down with the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East. The sources substantiated, in part, 
Mr. Dulles’ explanation of his actions at a 
Press conference in Washington Tuesday. 

[In answer to a question concerning the 
book, Mr. Dulles told the press conference 
there were three reasons for dropping the 
Aswan Dam plans: The Senate had turned 
thumbs down on funds for the dam; the 
financial burden which would be imposed 
on the Egyptian people to meet their share 
of the project might develop antagonism to 
“foreign lenders,” and Egypt “had been de- 
veloping ever closer relations with the So- 
viet-bloc countries“ and had recognized 
Communist China.] 


COMMENT ON BOOK 


Lengthy extracts from the biography writ- 
ten by John Robinson Beal, a Time magazine 
writer, have been carried in the British press 
and have caused considerable comment in 
Oficial circles here. 

Here is the British version of what hap- 
pened—as this correspondent has been told 
by three different British Government 
Sources independently: 

An agreement was reached with the United 
States in the spring of 1956 that the offer to 
finance the Aswan Dam should be quietly 
withdrawn and forgotten. It was agreed, the 
British say, that the process of denying the 
ald should be spun out across as long a pe- 
riod as possible for technical or other rea- 
sons, as a means of maintaining indirect 
Pressure on Egypt in the belief that the So- 
Viet Union was not prepared tò come through 
with a substitute financing proposal, 


SURPRISED BY DULLES 


Secretary Dulles’ action in abruptly calling 
-OM any deal—"a calculated risk on a grand 
Scale,” as his biographer calls it—took the 
gn Office completely by surprise. He in- 
formed the Foreign Office by cable that at 
that moment there was an amendment to the 
foreign-aid appropriations bill pending in 
the Senate Appropriations Committee which 
would deny use of any funds for the Aswan 
High Dam. 

He said he could not have the executive 
branch of the Government be put in the 
Position of Congress running foreign policy 
and, therefore, in view of the earlier agree- 
ment with the British to cancel Aswan funds, 
he intended to move immediately and tell 
the Egyptian Finance Minister there would 
be no American aid for the project, 


Modernizing Mail Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the March 25 issue 
a ipo Cargoite by Owen R. Orr, presi- 
MODERNIZING MAIL Laws, GREATER Truck USE 

Couro Hir Cur Postar DEFICTT 
(By Owen O. Orr) 
Right now the deficit of the United States 
Office Department is running about 
$650 million annually. : 
; How much money is that? 
Well, in order to pay the interest on this 
t the loss itself, just the interest— 
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for only 1 year, a man who earns $5,000 a 
year would have had to work steadily, and 
give up his entire salary every year since 475 
B. C. 


That would cover only the approximately 
$17,160,000 in interest that taxpayers must 
annually pay on this single year's loss—not 
the actual deficit itself. 

What's more, the situation is worsening. 
Post Office experts estimate that if present 
trends are allowed to continue, the Post Of- 
fice Department will soon be losing a billion 
dollars every year. 

Now, obviously, our mail system is in seri- 
ous financial trouble. Today I want to talk 
about this predicament, how it came about, 
and advance some suggestions that will help 
mightily in remedying it. 

The Government has never made money 
on the mails. From 1900 to 1910, however, 
postal losses averaged only $23 million a year. 
Today, however, first-class letter rates are 
the same as they were in 1932, there has been 
only a 3-percent increase in the cost of 
second-class mail, and an increase of only 
38 percent in third-class mail rates. 

Meanwhile, everything the postal depart- 
ment uses has more than doubled in cost. 
Losses since 1945 are more than $5 billion, 
and cost taxpayers over $100 million per year 
in interest alone. A 

Now, legislation has been introduced in 
Congress for’ postal-rate increases that would 
yield about $467 million in the 1958 fiscal 
year. Most of this— 86306 million—will be 
acquired through a l1-cent increase on all 
first-class and airmail letters, leaving a $96 
million increase on all other classes except 
parcel post. The latter service is not pres- 
ently losing money. 

At 4 cents, or even 5 cents, the first-class 
letter postage cost would still be the world’s 
greatest bargain, whether used for a single 
letter or for a large mailing business, Ac- 
tually three-fourths of all first-class letters 
are sent by business. Were the cost of a 
stamp for a first-class letter raised to 4 cents, 
the additional cost to the average family 
would be only 15 cents per month. The 
postal increases would be spread over s0 
many millions of families that the few cents 
expended would hardly be missed. 

But is this the answer to more efficient 
mail service? 

To use a far-fetched example, suppose a 
housewife were asked to shop for mail serv- 
ice, the same as she would for bargains at a 
supermarket. She would go, let's say, to the 
Cleveland post office to send a letter to 
Miami, Fla. Just suppose the clerk told her 
that the letter traveling by mail train would 
cost 3 cents, and the approximate time in 
transit would be 36 hours, 

By mailplane the cost would be 6 cents, 
the travel time 8 hours, and by fast nonstop 
mailplane the time would be 5 hours, and 
the cost 8 cents. ` 

There is no doubt in my mind that she 
would purchase the 8-cent stamp. 

I was told by a postal clerk that many peo- 
ple sending letters long distances will place 
a 3-cent stamp on a letter, and with it a 
special-delivery stamp (which costs 20 cents) 
rather than a 6-cent air-mall stamp, when 
the latter would assure much faster service. 

So, in this fast-moving world of ours, a 
little thing like mailing a letter actually re- 
quires an educational program. 

For many years the Post Office De ent 
has maintained a breaking point in mail 
hauls. Anything under 300 miles is consid- 
ered short haul. Anything over 300 miles is 
long haul. This, I'm told, was orginally de- 
termined on a time basis, It makes one 
wonder what they would call the coast-to- 
coast mail shipment that was flown in 3 
hours and 48 minutes were the same deci- 
sions to be made today. 

Considerable progress has been made by 
the rails in mail handling since the days 
when the postmaster’s daughter used to hold 
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the mail bag up for the mall clerk to grab 
as the train passed through the small station. 
If he missed, it was all right. He would grab 
it the next day. 

Now the trains have highly efficient mall 
cars, where the clerks sort and route the 
mail as the train travels from station to 
station. 

But what's happening to these passenger 
trains that carry the mail? 

Airlines are taking more and more pas- 
sengers from the trains. A survey made by 
the Post Office Department 6 months ago 
showed that rail passenger service had 
dropped to only 2,661 trains daily, and that 
applications were on file to take off another 
700 trains throughout the United States. 

That was 6 months ago. What must it be 
now, with some of the large eastern roads 
asking for a 45-percent Increase in first-class 
passenger fares? Apparently these roads 
want to get out of the passenger business, 
where they suffer huge losses each y 

The long-haul mail service Is no problem. 
Inevitably it will go to the airlines. It right- 
fully should, in light of the superior service 
that they give. 

But what about the short haul mall? 
What will happen to it if these passenger 
Tuns are taken off? 

Highway post offices can be placed In sery- 
ice between the largest cities, and made just 
as efficient as the railroad mail cars, because 
they can pull right into post offices all over 
the country. This fact is emphasized by the 
$40 billion highway program that will pro- 
vide 4-lane limited access highways between 
these big cities. 

So, this leaves the short-haul mail be- 
tween the other cities and towns, which 
constitutes a greater volume by far than the 
long-haul mail. 

This should rightfully go to the common 
carrier trucks. 

Common carriers—both truck and rau 
are the very backbone of the transportation 
industry. They stand as a great protective 
bulwark for the Nation in case of emergency 
and they have the vital know-how to deliver 
the goods. 

Trucks can go from post office to post 
office with bulk drops of mail at the com- 
plete convenience of the Postal Department. 
The postal people can set all schedules and 
not have to wait until infrequent passenger 
trains arrive at widely separated times, after 
which the mall must be transported from 
the station to the post office, 

Common carriers should be allowed to 
carry both mail and freight on some runs, 
for economy reasons, so long as the mall is 
carried on a “last on, first off” basis. 

Our company would like nothing better 
than to carry bulk mail between our termi- 
nal cities. However, it is quite unlikely that 
we will be able to do so until several im- 
portant changes are effected in legislation 
pertinent to the awarding of mail contracts. 

At present, all mail runs are awarded on 
the basis of bid. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is obligated by law to award the con- 
tract to the lowest responsible bidder. Now, 
let's see what circumstances this law can be 
conducive to. 

I have on my desk, for example, an inyi- 
tation to bid on a mail haul from Little Rock 
to El Dorado, Ark., a distance of 120 miles, 
The run must be made 5 times a week, every 
day except Saturday and Sunday. It is to 
leave Little Rock at 11 p. m., arrive in El 
Dorado at 3 a. m. The contract is for 2 
Jaa A bond of $900 is required with the 

Now. suppose there is a man working in a 
factory in Little Rock. He is getting up in 
years, his health isn't too good. He has 
his home paid for, so he can put up the $900 
bond. His doctor has told him to get out 
in the air. i 

So, he lenves his job, buys a used truck 
that the speedometer has been turned back 
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on, and he starts out—without any knowl- 
edge of what his costs will be. His health 
fails because driving a truck is not like the 
passen car he has been used to. He 
can't afford to hire a driver and pay union 
Wages, so he gives up and forfeits his bond. 

The Post Office Department has announced 
that for every $2 of mail hauled by truck, 
they have saved $1 over what they were 


paying. 

The trouble with this is that too often 
by saving a full dollar they are sacrificing 
efficiency and reliability. In my opinion, the 
post office people should be willing to save 
50 cents or 75 cents on every $2 dollars, and 
get the reliability of service by common 
carrier trucks—people who know their costs, 
and can handle the mail shipments ef- 
ficiently. 

Certainly in the long run they would thus 
save more money, too. 

Furthermore, instead of requiring all mail 
contracts to be awarded by bid, common 
carriers should be allowed to publish mail 
tariffs, just as they publish tariffs on other 
freight, and the Post Office Department 
should be permitted to award mail contracts 
on the basis of a cost-efficiency ratio instead 
of solely on the basis of cost, often at the 
expense of competence and service. 

There are other ways to help relieve the 
postal deficit. All first-class mail could be 
required to carry a 5-cent stamp, with the 
understanding that the post office would 
route the letter by the fastest available 
transportation, be it by air or surface 
medium, 

The post office could provide a discount 
to purchasers of bulk mall, as a method of 
encouraging greater usage of the mail sys- 
tem at profit-making rates. 

But basically, the biggest single postal 
economy factor on the horizon is, in my 
opinicn, the efficient usage of truck trans- 
portation on a broad scale in transporting 
the malls. 

This can be done as soon as obsolete postal 
laws are modernized to keep pace with the 
facts of life in 1957. 


Foreign Aid: Just End It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the -Recorp, 
I include an editorial appearing in the 
Richmond News Leader of Tuesday, 
April 9, 1957. 

Mr. James Jackson Kilpatrick, the 
editor of the Richmond News Leader, is 
a distinguished and accomplished writer, 
His views on the subject of foreign aid, 
as expressed in this editorial, are worthy 
of consideration. 

The editorial is as follows: 

i ForzIGN Am: Just END Ir 

It was almost 4 years ago that the late 
Walter F. George, respected chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, offered 
a terse comment on American spending 
abroad. “As far as I am concerned,” he re- 
marked to the press on July 1, 1953, “Mutual 
Security is going into its last fiscal year this 
morning.” 

As the Federal budget for 1957-58 comes 
under congressional study, it is apparent 
that “mutual security” is still with us, and 
not merely mutual security in terms of 
actual military spending, but mutual secur- 
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ity in the continuing pattern of global give- 
aways. In the phrase now popplar in Wash- 
ington, we are still “buying love” all over 
the world. We are buying loye and losing 
our shirts. The policy is a failure. It can- 
not be made to succeed. 

The time has come to put an end to it. 
Not “taper off,” or “cut foreign aid by a bil- 
lion or so.” The time has come to abandon 
the whole wasteful, fruitiess, arrogant 
scheme of atempting to rebuild the world 
in America's godlike image. 

Where have these billidns of dollars been 
going? Some of the money doubtless has 
been put to a useful purpose. Considering 
the fabulous sums expended, it would be in- 
credible if some tangible gains, at least, could 
not be pointed out. But over and over, the 
pattern of foreign aid falls into the same 
shape. 

In Iran, for example, our spendthrift Gov- 
ernment has squandered upward of #300 mil- 
lion, equal to the Federal income taxes paid 
by 721,000 families with earnings of $5,000 a 
year. Much of this sum was expended at the 
direction of one William E. Warne, a profes- 
sional bureaucrat with a particular love for 
socialized public power. As a recent article in 
the Reader’s Digest disclosed, Mr. Warne in- 
sisted upon massive American tax invest- 
ments in hydroelectric power in Iran, though 
the city of Tehran obviously had available— 
immediately at hand—great resources of 
cheap fuel oil. It was Mr. Warne who insisted 
upon building one beet-sugar refinery in 
Iran, and though it proved far from success- 
ful, buying and storing the machinery for a 
second. 

In Afghanistan, as Congressman GEORGE 
Meaner recently observed, the first need of a 
primitive people is for rudimentary educa- 
tion, for elementary tools. What was he told 
of the aims of the International Cooperation 
Administration in Afghanistan? “We'll give 
the Afghans an airline and an agency like 
our CAA to regulate air traffic. 

In India, Mr. MEaperR disclosed, American 
tax funds purchased $1,539,000 worth of pre- 
fabricated steel for 52 easy-to-erect grain 
silos. But in June of 1954, with the fiscal 
year fast running out and some funds still 
unexpended, foreign aid officials purchased 
600 more such facilities. Two years later, the 
bulk of these still were languishing in Cal- 
cutta, untouched by anyone. 

In the Philippines, tax funds went to pur- 
chase electron microscopes—in an area with- 
out electric power to use them. 

In Jordan, which at the last count listed 
only 9,000 autos, a large sum was expended on 
new highway construction. Another asphalt 
highway was constructed, at fantastic cost, 
through the jungles of Thailand. And in 
Portugal, American taxpayers were billed for 
a 15-mile 6-lane expressway connecting Lis- 
bon with the gambling resort of Estoril. 

In Mr. Meader's description, it is a “bu- 
reaucratic nightmare.” Granted that.many 
of the more than 9,000 employees in the ICA 
are devoted people, doing a competent job of 
what they are ordered to do, the widespread 
criticism is that the whole inflated program 
is kept expanding by the assidous labors of 
bureaucrats anxious to keep the level of 
spending permanently high. 

Well, we are fed up. We are fed up with 
foreign economic aid, first of all, as a gross 
perversion of the spirit of the Constitution. 
Nowhere is the power delegated to Congress 
to undertake these outlays for building up 
the economies of foreign nations. We are 
fed up with the program, secondly, on the 
mouselike results that have stemmed from a 
mountain of money. In terms of the self- 
interest of the United States of America, 
which ought to be the sole criteria for an 
expenditure, of public funds, not one thing 
has been accomplished which could not have 
been better accomplished by private venture 
capital and by the industry and resourceful- 
ness of people themselves. 
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Let us stop this Idiot's delight. The world 
will not come to an end. Neither will the 
invidious Russians conquer the earth, nor 
will the United States lose friends worth 
having. On the contrary, the United States 
can do more by minding our own business 
than by sticking a gratuitous nose in every- 
body else’s business. 

This is your money, fellow taxpayer, that 
is being wasted on fountains for Lebanese 
villages, flour mills for wheatless Korea, un- 
used farm implements in India. And your 
voice alone can put an end to it. 


Where Do We Stand on Polio? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Ashland Daily Independent of 
April 5, 1957: ‘ 

WHERE Do We Srann on Porro? 


People in Boyd County are being short- 
changed on free Government polio vaccine. 

The percentage of eligible Boyd residents 
who have received the free vaccine is less 
than half that in other comparable counties 
in the State. 

The reason for this situation Is that some 
members of the Boyd County Medical Society 
are haunted. Their ghost is a terrifying, 
shadowy specter that lurks in dark corners 
and scarés them nearly to death. His name 
is socialized medicine. 

The doctors have a perfect. right to their 
ghost. Most everyone has one, But when 
they start letting the ghost addle their think- 
ing, it’s time to turn on the lights. 

We feel sure this spook is not bothering 
the majority of Boyd County's doctori. 
Probably just a few are overboard on the 
subject, but it looks as if they are the ones 
who are forming policy. 

When the medical society as a whole fol- 
lows & policy that considers socialized med- 
icine more of an enemy than disease, it's 
time its members did a little soul-searching 
and a little house-cleaning, 

The society is pursuing a short-sighted, 
reactionary policy on polio immunizations. 
It has decided that the only people who 
should get free polio shots from the Ashland- 


Boyd County Health Department are those 


who can’t afford to get them from a private 
doctor and pay his fee. These people are 
termed “medically indigent, ” „ 

This restriction is not enforced. No one 
checks up on a patient's ability to pay when 
he appears at the health center's Friday af- 
ternoon clinic to get a shot, and no one is 
refused a shot. But if anyone calls up to 
inquire about them, he is told the clinic 
is for the medically indigent. It is a policy 
of discouragement in the case of those un- 
indigent famalies who inquire about free 
Government vaccine for their children. 

That policy, dictated by the medical so- 
ciety, is the one the health department has 
been carrying out. It says, in effect: Those 
who can afford to buy shots should do it. 
Those who can’t will be taken care of free. 
Anyone who is left without a shot and gets 
polio has only himself to blame. Start giv- 
ing people what they can buy for them- 
selves, and you have socialism.” 

There might have been a time when you 
could get people in this country to stand up 
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and cheer at a statement like that. 

those days, we hope, are gone forever. 

This point of view is wrong in principle 
and we want to point out why it is wrong. 
But it is more than wrong—it is ill-becoming 
to anyone in the medical profession. For ex- 
ample, what about a youngster whose fam- 
ily is too indifferent to take him to the fam- 
ily doctor for a polio shot (which means 
making an appointment and maybe sitting 
in the waiting room), and is unwilling to 
go to the health center for a free shot 
because that is supposed to be for the medi- 
cally indigent? Now is that innocent child 
supposed to have to take his chances with 
polio because he was unlucky enough to have 
Negligent parents? 

How much better would this child’s 
chances of getting Inoculated have been if 
there had been a free clinic for him to at- 
tend, along with all the other children in 
his grade at school? 

That's why the medical society's policy 
is harmful to the community. 

In the second place their policy is an at- 
tempt to turn the clock back to another 
generation as far as public health is con- 
cerned. One of the basic concepts in public 
health (and one that is accepted through- 
out the civilized world in spite of what we 
see in Boyd County) is that government— 
Federal, State, and local—has the right and 
the duty to protect the public from com- 
municable disease, just as much as it has the 
right to protect it from fire and crime. The 
government has a right to provide free mass 
inoculations against contagious disease, not 
because they are concerned about the fate 
of any one individual, but because they are 
concerned about what he might do to the 
rest of the population in the way of spread- 
ing an epidemic. 

Curative medicine is strictly up to the 
private physician. But preventive medicine 
Is a public matter. There is a big difference, 
and some of the doctors can't see it, just as 
they can’t see the difference between social 
progress and socialism. 

Here is the present situation: The Federal 
Government, through the State health de- 
partment, has made available free vaccine to 
the local health department. Word has been 
given out by the local health department 
(acting on the medical society's orders) that 
this free vaccine should only be obtained 
from the health department by the medically 
indigent, That leaves one other place to get 
vaceine—from a private physician. Doctors 
can get their yaccine free from the health 
department, then charge for giving it if 
they want to. Or else they can buy it com- 
Mercially at a dollar a shot. 

The State health department keeps a 
record of every shot of Federal vaccine that 
is given, either at the local health depart- 
ment or by doctors who -have obtained it 
Tree from the health department. 

According to these records, the list below 
shows how Bord compares with some other 
large counties in the State as to the percent- 
age of eligible people who have received at 
least one shot of the free vaccine. These 
percentages, which include all those children 
that received free vaccine under the Na- 
tional Polio Foundation program 2 years ago, 
Were obtained this week from the State 
health department and are effective as of the 
end of February: 

County: Percentage 
Franklin (Frankfort 
Jefferson (Loulsvine 
Fayette (Lexington 
McCracken (Paducah) 
Daviess (Owensboro) F 
Warren (Bowling Green 57 
Boyd (Ashland)) 22 
Why is it that in Frankfort 94 percent 

of the people under 19 and tomen 

have been able to get free vaccin, while 

Only 29.6 percent of this county's citizens 

could get it? We pay Federal taxes just as 
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they do. Why don't we have the same right? 
It is because our medical society decided 
that we don’t, and they just don't have the 
right to make that decision, 

Some doctors will be prompt to point out 
that they have given lots of commercially 
purchased shots that aren't included in the 
percentage. 
have they given? How high would it raise 
our percentage? Nobody knows how well 
protected we are against polio, including the 
doctors.” Meanwhile, we have been paying 
from $2 to $6 for the privilege of getting a 
commercial shot from a private physician. 

The State Health Department says that 
only about 10 percent of the State's 120 
counties agree with Boyd County that the 
free shots ought to be limited to the in- 
digent. And none of the metropolitan areas 
listed above are included in that 10 percent, 
except Ashland. 

Carter County has just concluded a series 
of free polio clinics to which the county doc- 
tors contributed their services without 
charge, and to which children were trans- 
ported in county school buses. A similar 
program is now underway in Elliott and 
Morgan Counties. We have no figures for 
our neighboring communities in Ohio and 
West Virginia, but the clinics are free and 
open to all—not just to paupers. 

Time is running out. The free Govern- 
ment vaccine will only be available until 
June 30, and then the program is being dis- 
continued. 

The Ashland PTA Council has sent out 
copies of a resolution which they passed urg- 
ing mass inocculations. The resolution has 
been sent to all civic, social and fraternal or- 
ganizations in the city. We have a strong 
feeling that these people and many others 
will be glad to cooperate in getting children 
to a clinic and providing whatever other as- 
sistance is needed to make a mass inoccula- 
tion plan successful. 

All we need now is a little help from the 
doctors, 


Foreign Aid in Disguise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an editorial 
clipped from the Wall Street Journal for 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957, entitled 
“Foreign Aid in Disguise.” 

While not agreeing with everything 
said by the Wall Street Journal edito- 
rial writer, I do think it is a mistake to 
put into the military budget the mili- 
tary items for foreign aid. 

Moreover, the proposal will, no doubt, 
soon be made—has already been made 
by the committee headed by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Fairless to study and report on 
our foreign-aid program—that the eco- 
nomic aid be put in the budget submit- 
ted by the Department of State. 

Obviously this is an effort on the part 
of the present administration to hide 
foreign aid and make it more difficult 
for the people and Congress to know 
just what is being done in the field of 
foreign aid. We had better keep it out 
in the open where the “watchdog com- 
mittee,” better known as the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Operations of the Ap- 


This is true, but how many, 
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propriations Committee, headed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. PassMan] can keep its eagle eyes 
upon the appropriation and hold it to the 
very minimum consistent with America’s 
security. 
The editorial follows: 
FOREIGN Arp In DISGUISE 


The handling of foreign aid has been re- 
juggled time and again, usually with a re- 
christening of the responsible agency. The 
administration’s latest proposed revamping 
has some particularly disturbing features. 

One big objective of the new proposal is 
pretty plainly to make foreign aid more 
palatable to Congress, which has been pre- 
pared to cut the fiscal 1958 program sub- 
stantially, That in itself is a dubious ap- 
proach; either the program stands on its 
merits or not at all, 

As outlined by Secretary of State Dulles, 
the rearrangement would put military aid 
and so-called defense support aid under the 
Defense Department budget. In addition, a 
continuing economic development fund 
would be established to make loans which 
might soon total $750 million a year. 

Now it there is to be foreign economic 
aid, it is certainly better that it be on a 
loan basis instead of a grant basis, and in 
proposing the loan fund the administra- 
tion was presumably aware that many in 
Congress share that opinion. But it should 
be noted that this loan fund would not sup- 
plant either direct grants of economic aid 
or the technical assistance program; but 
would go on largely as they are. 

So all this could easily mean simply the 
addition of hundreds of millions a year in 
loans to the $4 billion-plus a year currently 
being spent for military and economic aid. 

Moreover, the loan fund idea would cement 
into the Federal budgets, perhaps ineradi- 
cably, the principle of foreign aid; Mr. Dulles 
said the fund “would need continuing au- 
thority and a capital authorization sufficient 
for several years, to be renewed when 
needed." Once Congress bought this plan, 
it would be extremely difficult and maybe 
impossible for Congress ever to call a halt 
to heavy foreign aid spending. 

At the same time, the proposal would re- 
move foreign aid further from the control 
of Congress. The administration already has 
such funds for use at its own discretion. 
Under the new plan the administration 
would have greater leeway to embark on big 
long-range projects; as Mr. Dulles put it, 
the administration wants to break away from 
the cycle of annual authorizations and ap- 
propriations by Congress. 

Even with the present degree of congres- 
sional control the spending of foreign aid 
money has been notoriously sloppy or worse 
in some instances. What it would be with 
the watchdog thus chained is not pleasant 
to contemplate. 

The argument for putting military aid In 
the Defense Department budget is equally 
unsound. To do so would make it that 
much harder to tell just how much we are 
pouring out to arm our allies. Also, it is 
designed to persuade the American people 
that military aid is just as integral and 
permanent a part of American defense as 
are the dollars spent to maintain the United 
States Armed Forces—a proposition never 
proved and which many might feel misgiv- 
ings about putting to a test. 

The fact is that indefinitely continued 
military aid is, like economic ald, a ques- 
tionable activity, Mr. Dulles argued its ne- 
cessity because “many nations cannot sup- 
port the military establishments which, in 
the common interest, should be on their 
soil.” The answer is that if they cannot 
support them they will not in the long.run 
keep them, as the big new British military 
retrenchment amply attests. 

Mr. Dulles’ presentation of the new plan 
is reported to have been well received in - 
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. Before the lawmakers get too 
enthusiastic, however, they ought to recall 
that it was never the intent of Congress to 
make either military or economic aid a per- 
manent drain on the taxpayer. And they 
ought to take a good look at their own di- 
minished role under the administration 

roposal. 

P The American people, from all the evi- 
dence, want changes in foreign aid, but not 
changes which tend to entrench and dis- 
guise it. They want changes that will lower 
the cost of the program and, in a reasonably 
near future, rejuggle it right out of existence. 


Secretary Humphrey’s Private Fortune 
and the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been concerned for some time about 
the possible conflict of interest between 
the official activities of Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey and his interest 
in the M. A. Hanna Co. and Consolidated 
Steel Co. In addition, the legal firm 
which represents these interests has had 
a number of its former employees in 
high positions in-the Department of the 
‘Treasury 


My concern has become more acute 
since the Suez oil crisis, at a time when 
Secretary Humphrey was active in giv- 
ing advice to the President while at the 
same time the M. A. Hanna Co. owned 
stock in major oil companies value at al- 
most $35 million. 

In order to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues some of the grounds for 
my concern I include, under leave to 
extend my remarks, the following ar- 
ticle from the newspaper Labor of Sat- 
urday, April 13, 1957: 

CHARGE Treasury HEAD Puts PRIVATE FORTUNE 
OVER PUBLIC INTEREST 
(By Michael Marsh) 

Moves were afoot on Capitol Hill this week 
toward a congressional look at an alleged 
huge “conflict of interest" between the official 
activities of Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey and his multi-million-dollar in- 
vestments. 

By law, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
forbidden from being interested in any pri- 
vate business. Yet Humphrey, when he was 
confirmed in January 1953, was allowed to 
keep his large stockholdings In three giant 
corporations. 

In contrast, Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson was obliged to sell his stockholdings 
in General Motors when he took office, even 
though no such stringent law against private 
interests applies to Wilson’s post. 

Current concern about Humphrey's situ- 
ation was roused by a letter sent to Senators 
from financier Cyrus Eaton, charging that 
Humphrey constantly uses his official posi- 
tion to further his private business fortunes.” 

CHARGES BY EATON 


Eaton, like Humphrey, is a top leader in the 
Cleveland business world and is also board 
chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 
In his letter—first publicized by columnist 
Drew Pearson—Eaton said that companies in 
the Humphrey orbit, through interlocking 
officers and directors, have the “incredible 
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total of $60.7 billion (in) combined assets.” 

Pearson quoted Eaton as saying further 
that “foreign business firms had in some 
cases purchased coal from Humphrey's Pitts- 
burgh Consolidated Coal Co., largest coal 
company in the world, because their coun- 
tries had to do important business with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Humphrey is a 
member_of the board which controls the 
Export-Import Bank from which many coun- 
tries have to borrow money.” 

Figures were also cited showing that the 
stock market value of the companies Hum- 
phrey is most interested in has soared over 
$800 million between January 1953, when 
Humphrey took office, and March 1957. 

Specifically the market value of Pittsburgh 
Consolidated Coal has Jumped $242 million, 
the value of M. A. Hanna Co. has jumped 
$119 million, the value of National Steel 
Corp., has jumped $110 million and the value 
of the Iron Ore Company of Canada—in 
which M. A, Hanna and National Steel own 
a substantial interest—has jumped $394 mil- 
lion. 

Humphrey is a former top officer of all 
four companies and a large stockholder in 
the first three of them. 

Eaton’s charges, as carried by Pearson, 
produced a quick reaction on the Senate 
floor. Senator Estes Kerauver (Democrat 
of Tennessee) called for an investigation by 
the appropriate Senate committee, pointing 
out that Secretary Humphrey's “imprint, for 
better or worse, is indelible in all Govern- 
ment policy today.” 

Senator Warne Morse (Democrat of Ore- 
gon) seconded the idea, suggesting that “a 
thorough investigation of Mr. Humphrey's 
activities will show he is so involved in a 
conflict of interests that he is disqualified 
to serve further as Secretary of the Treas- 


Morse further noted Humphrey’s “terrific 
influence on both the President and the 
Secretary of State in the field of foreign 
policy.” Humphrey is a member of the Na- 
tional Security Council, the Nation’s top 
strategy board. 

Meanwhile Senator MatrHew M. NEELY, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, has also been 
actively investigating the subject. Early in 
March, NzELY revealed the fact that Hum- 
phrey’s M. A. Hanna Co. owns over $24 mil- 
lion worth of stock in the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, which has big oil 
interests in Saudi Arabia and other foreign 
lands. In addition, Nxxrrx showed, M. A. 
Hanna owns over $10 million worth of stock 
in Seaboard Oll Corp., which is active in 
Venezuelan oll. 

Since then Neely has pushed his investi- 
gations further and is now considering ask- 
ing the Senate Judiciary Committee, of which 
he is a member, to probe the question of 
how well the “conflict of interest” laws are 
being enforced. This would include a look at 
Secretary Humphrey's situation. 

The Senate Finance Committee under 
rightwing Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat, 
of Virginia, normally has jurisdiction over 
the Treasury Department but has shown no 
interest so far in probing Humphrey. 

Some of the questions being raised on 
Capitol Hill, in view of the Humphrey com- 
panies’ interests in Middle East oll and Ca- 
nadian fron ore as well as their domestic 
holdings, include the following: 

What role will Secretary Humphrey play 
if Communists threaten United States oil in- 
terests in the Middle East and a “command 
decision” has to be made under the new 
Eisenhower doctrine“ about sending in 
United States troops? 

What part did Secretary Humphrey have 
in the Administration's decision not to pro- 
test the billion-dollar price increase imposed 
by the oll companies last January? 

Why is it, as Senator PauL Doucras, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, recently noted, that under 
Secretary Humphrey the Treasury has been 
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endlessly studying“ the huge “depletion al- 
lowance” tax loophole enjoyed by the oil 


companies without ever making any recom- 
mendation about ft? 


INCOME TAX ISSUE 


Have any of the Humphrey companies had 
income tax troubles, and if so how were they 
settled? 

Another background factor is that Cyrus 
Eaton, like Humphrey, is interested in Ca- 
nadian iron ore. Eaton's company, Consoli- 
dated Premium Iron Ores, Ltd., is currently 
being sued by the Treasury for several million 
dollars in United States income taxes, even 
though it’s a Canadian company. Hum- 
phrey’s firm, Iron Ore Co. of Canada, isn't 
being sued. 

However, the Treasury's General Counsel, 
Fred C. Scribner, Jr., told Labor the claim 
against the Eaton firm is that it did busi- 
ness in the United States and owes United 
States taxes on the profits of that business. 
Scribner said he didn't know if Iron Ore 
Company of Canada is in a similar situation. 

Another Treasury spokesman, asked about 
the Eaton charges, told Labor there'd be no 
comment expect for Secretary Humphrey’s 
statements during Senate hearings on his 
confirmation back in January 1953. 


WORTH $120 MILLION 


At those hearings, Humphrey said he 
would not sell his stock in M. A. Hanna, 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal, and National 
Steel. These holdings, together with those 
of his immediate family, amounted to less 
than 10 percent of these corporations total 
stock, Humphrey insisted. However even 
10 percent, at current market values, would 
make the Humphrey family holdings worth 
over $120 million. 

Humphrey did resign all his chairman- 
ships and directorships and also promised the 
Senators that, as treasury-secretary, he 
would not participate in any case involving 
any of his companies. 


ACCOUNTING KEPT SECRET 


Humphrey promised to send the Senate 
Finance Committee an exact accounting of 
his stockholdings. A committee source told 
Labor this week that Humphrey did so and 
that former Senator Eugene Millikin, Re- 
publican, of Colorado, then chairman of the 
committee, looked over the statement, found 
it satisfactory and then put it in his personal 
files, not into the committee files. Thus 
Humphrey's statement of his exact holdings 
is available neither to the public nor to 
present Senators. 

Humphrey also told the Senators at the 
1953 hearings that, in his lawyer's opinion, 
the law banning business interests by the 
Secretary of the Treasury did not apply to 
his own stockholdings. 

The law, passed by the First Congress in 
1789, says: “No person appointed to the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury, or Treas- 
urer, shall directly or indirectly be con- 
cerned or interested in carrying on the busi- 
ness of trade or commerce. Breaking 
this law is a high misdemeanor, a criminal 
offense. 

MELLON PARALLEL RECALLED 


Significantly, this same law was used years 
ago by a young Texas Congressman to launch 
impeachment proceedings against another 
Secretary of the Treasury. The date was 
January 6, 1932. The Congressman was 
Wricut Parma, today a leading figure in the 
House. The target was Andrew W. Mellon, 
like Humphrey a big businessman and the 
darling of Wall Street and the financial world. 
The charge was essentially the same: Mellon's 
huge personal stockholdings. Less than a 
month after Par Mad launched his impeach- 
ment charge, President Hoover plucked Mel- 
lon out of his Treasury post and sent him off 
to England as United States Ambassador. 

Today Patan still retains his opinion that 
the law bans any Treasury Secretary from 
keeping large personal stock interests. 
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“The law is very plain,” he told labor. 
“You don't need any interpretation to un- 
derstand what it says.” 

There's also a possibility that the House 
Small Business Subcommittee under Con- 
gressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat of 
California, will probe Eaton's charge about 
Official favoritism for Humphrey's coal com- 
pany. 

However, few observers are willing to pre- 
dict that Secretary Humphrey's alleged con- 
fiicts of interest will really be aired in Con- 
gress. The conservative forces that control 
both Chambers have shown no desire for it. 


The Postai Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Newark Evening News, of 
April 9, 1957: 

THE POSTAL Crisis ` 

Forbidden by law to spend more than Con- 
gress has appropriated, Postmaster General 
Summerfield plans to curtail postal service 
next Saturday unless he gets $47 milion 
which he says he needs to come out even 
at the end of the fiscal year on June 30. 

The House Appropriations Committee so 
far has not been willing to go above $17 mil- 
lions, an amount which Mr. Summerfield 
Says would only meet salary adjustments 
Ruthoriged after the regular appropriations 
bill went through. 

Confronted by a similar situation 7 years 
ago, President Truman's postmaster general, 
Jesse M. Donaldson, cut home deliveries from 
two a day to one. Twice-a-day deliveries 
Were never restored. If the committee re- 
Mains obdurate, some of the cuts contem- 
Plated by Mr. Summerfield would certainly 

me permanent, too. 

The Post Office is a horrible example of 
Government in business—a deficit operation 
Offering persistently deteriorating service. 
The notion that the Post Office “is a public 
Service, not a business,” expressed anew last 
week by the Liberal Party of New York, is no 
longer true, if it ever was. The Post Office 

an adjunct of business, as shown, among 
Other things, by the volume of third-class 
Mail it handles—apparently at a loss. 

There is no more reason why the taxpayers 
should subsidize users of the Post Office than 
that they should subsidize the telephone and 
telegraph systems, both of which under pri- 
rute ownership are able to furnish satis- 
factory and reasonably priced service at a 
Profit. 

Mr. Summerfield attributes his budget dif- 
ficulties to increased use of the mails and 
extension of routes required by population 
and economic growth. Under the archaic 

public service, not a business” doctrine, in- 
creased: postal volume merely increases 
Postal deficits. 


Unless it can back up the claims of some 


Of its members, who insist without proof 
that Mr. Summerfleld's projected economies 
are unnecessary, Congress has no alternative 
to giving him what he says he needs. After 
that has been attended to, Congress ought 
to consider putting the Post Office on a self- 
Sustaining basis. The public would not ob- 
ject to higher rates—if they were accompan- 
led by better service. 
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Post Office Department Appropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a bulletin from the United Na- 
tional Association of Post Office Crafts- 
men, Mr. Joseph F. Thomas, president, 
and Mr. Joseph V. Silvestri, secretary. 

You will note that this association 
recognizes the need for the reinstatement 
of the cut in the Post Office Department 
that was put into effect by a few members 
of the Appropriations Committee. I am 
inserting this, Mr. Speaker, in order to 
show the unanimity of those who are 
familiar with the subject and a desire to 
reinstate the $47 million and continue 
the efficient and capable service of the 
Post Office Department. 

INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATIONS CONFER WITH 

Warre HOUSE 


Unaffiliated unions: Due to the proposed 
curtailment made necessary by the failure of 
the House Appropriations Committee to pro- 
vide sufficient funds for the continued opera- 
tion of the Post Office Department, most of 
the independent postal unions of the United 
States, representing over 200,000 postal em- 
ployees, banded together and requested a 
meeting with President Eisenhower to discuss 
this vital problem. = 

Meet with top aid: Although prior com- 
mitment prevented the President from meet- 
ing with the unaffiliated groups, he did desig- 
nate his executive assistant, Jack Anderson, 
a former Member of Congress, to meet with 
us and we did meet at the White House at 
2:30 p. m., on Monday, April 8, 1957. 

Problems discussed: At the meeting, which 
promises to be a most productive one, we 
urged Mr. Anderson to request President 
Eisenhower to personally use his prestige 
with the Congress to insure proper operation 
of the Post Office Department, so that no 
employee would suffer financially, or other- 
wise. 

POSTAL PAY RAISE DISCUSSED 


Organizations Present Views: The organ- 
ization leaders present explained to the 
president's assistant the great difficulty in 
obtaining competent help at today’s postal 
salaries and asked that a reasonable increase 
be considered at once. We compared postal 
salaries with those of other groups and pre- 
sented various other facts in support of a 
salary increase. In addition, a typewritten 
résumé of our discussion was left with Mr. 
Anderson, who stated that he would see to 
it that President Eisenhower was familiar- 
ized with its contents. 

Some Hope: The President's aide did say 
that our chances for a pay raise would be 
greatly increased by the settlement of the 
appropriation question and by the passage 
of a postage rate bill. s 

The following were in attendance at the 
White House meeting: James B. Cobb, pres- 
ident, National Alliance of Postal Employees; 
C. B. Gravitt, Jr., secretary, National League 
of Postmasters; Edward L. Baker, vice presi- 
dent, National Association, Postmasters of the 
United States; John D. Swygert, secretary, 
National Association, Postal Supervisors; 
Ray L. Hulick, president, National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association; Ross A. Messer, 
legislative representative, National Associa- 
tion, Post Office and General Services Main- 
tenance Employees; and Joseph F. Thomas, 
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president, United National Association, Post 
Office Craftsmen. 

Other meetings: The independent groups 
are in the process of arranging further meet- 
ings with key persons in the Congress to 
further our salary aims, 


Extending the Power of Prayer to Those 
in Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. PORTER, Mr. Speaker, too often 
modern inventions seem to lead us away 
from God. The following article ex- 
plains how telephones may be used to 
help invoke God's powers for men and 
women in desperate need. I strongly 
commend this arrangement for Wash- 
ington, D. C., and every city in this and 
other countries: 


Wherever the Reverend Dr. John Suther- 
land Bonnell moves these days, he jots little 
notes. He writes on envelopes, on invita- 
tions, on cards. He writes in subways, on 
buses, on his walks. 

His jottings are messages of hopes for 
men and women crushed by despair. He 
couples the messages with brief prayers and 
they go, fresh each night, on the Dial-a- 
Prayer telephones’ set up under Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, where he is pastor. 

The telephones carry the messages and 
prayers, all on Circle 6-4200. They are in 
use around the clock. If you stand by them 
in the sealed rock chamber under the 
church, you hear the relays’ metallic click 
as they pass each call. 

The system has brought floods of mail to 
the minister’s desk in the 2 years since the 
installation was set up in the basement, 
And it has brought him some weird ex- 
periences. 

Most of the letters Just pour out thanks 
for a message that lifted an overburdened 
heart, but sometimes prayer listeners ask 
for spiritual aid beyond the dialed prayer. 

Some weeks ago, a deep voice called the 
minister's study. Dr. Bonnell answered. 
The voice told of having heard the prayer 
for that day: “We thank Thee, O Lord, that 
there are no hopeless cases in Thy clinic. 
Grant to every seeking soul now Thy healing 
and salvation.” 

The voice said, “Do you really believe, Dr. 
Bonnell, what you said about no case bein 
hopeless to God?“ The minister said he did, 
with all his heart. 

The man begged for audience, but not at 
the church. Dr. Bonnell sensed that the 
man was desperate; the voice was not an 
old voice, but it broke and quavered. He 
agreed to meet the man in Central Park, near 
General Sherman's statue. 

The man would wear a carnation. The 
minister was to carry a paper-wrapped book. 
They met, and the man opened his heart in 
full flood, His home was shattered; his wife 
and children were apart from him; he could 
not concentrate on his office work and his 
career faced disaster. j 

Dr. Bonnell knew that the prayer had un- 
locked the troubled soul; that this talk in 
the park—it lasted more than an hour—had 
provided outlet for something black and bit- 
ter that had found no previous gap. 

The man told the minister, “I had meant 
to die today because there was no door out. 
If you will let me keep in touch, I know I 
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can fight through.“ He begged Dr. Bennell 
to take a small phial, filled with clear liquid, 
that he took from a coat pocket. 

Dr. Bonnell forgot about the little bottle 
until his hand fell upon it in his overcoat, 
days later, as he passed a Madison Avenue 
drugstore. He went into the shop and asked 
the apothecary If he could identify the phlal's 
contents. 

The man lifted the cork and sniffed at it. 
He said, “Potassium cyanide. Enough to kill 
five men.” The minister asked him to keep 
the poison, but to let him have the bottle, 
which he did. 

The man who had turned over the phial 
has his feet back on firm ground again. So 
have other folk who have lifted a telephone 
in the dead of night to listen to the dialed 
messages and prayers. 

There is a letter from a nurse In one of 
the large East Side hospitals—‘* * ter- 
ribly discouraged and homestick; afraid of 
the future’—who found new faith in a 
prayer, One from a daughter who knew 
agony as she watched a mother die in the 
low hours when the indifferent city slept. 
One from a Wall Street man, hard-driven, 
who responded to, “Eternal God, help us to 
know that amid all life's busyness, in a mo- 
ment of prayer we may drink at the deep 
wells of Thy peace.” 

Dr. Bonnell's congregation passes Dial-a- 
Prayer cards to friends and to coworkers and 
the cards spread. Mail shows that men and 
women even call from other States for a 
voice to sustain them over bitter hours. One 
jetter said of the telephone prayer service: 
“I believe this is the greatest ministry that 
our church has ever exercised.” 

It is one of the miracles of a great city 
that the disembodied voice of a clergyman, 
rising from a Fifth Avenue church basement, 
can reach so many, to lead them out of 
depresslon's darkness. 


Paying Retired Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF BREERESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of April 9, 1957: 

PAYING RETIRED PRESIDENTS 

Congress is considering a proposal to pay 
past Presidents of the United States $25,000 
a year. Although there are only two living 
past Presidents, one of them in advanced 
age, the proposal is a highly important one, 
as we view it. 

No citizen would like to see a past Presi- 
dent find himself financially embarrassed 
and forced to curtail his activities to such an 
extent that his life would not be a pleasant 
one. 

Fortunately, neither of the two living ex- 
Presidents are in any financial difficulty and 
we do not think either of them would suffer 
if the proposal is not adopted. However, 
we think a past President is entiled to some 
consideration, and when one looks at the 
huge sums of money being spent, the small 
item of $25,000 fades into significance. 

The United States is currently the great- 
est nation on earth, and the President of 
this Nation has the most important job in 
the world. A top executive would be retired 
on a fairly Uberal pension, and we think the 
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President of the United States should be 
retired in such manners, and $25,000 or a 
similar amount, would be an appropriate 
reward. 


Thomas Harris MacDonald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include an arti- 
cle appearing in the Monday, April 8 is- 
sue of the Washington Evening Star on 
Thomas Harris MacDonald, former Com- 
missioner of Public Roads. 

Mr. MacDonald during his tenure in 
Washington was one of the most re- 
spected individuals I have ever known 
and was carried in high esteem by all 
Members of this legislative body. He, 
more than any other man, made a 
greater contribution to the highways and 
road network of this great country. 

Upon his retirement, his great work 
did not cease, but rather he carried on 
as a research engineer with the A. and M, 
College of Texas on highway problems, 
where he continued to make important 
contributions in the advancement and 
development of our highway programs. 

It was my honor to be counted as one 
of Mr. MacDonald’s many friends and to 
have him reside in my congressional dis- 
trict upon his retirement from Federal 
service: 

THOMAS Harris MACDONALD, Former HEAD oF 
Roaps BUREAU 

Thomas Harris MacDonald, a pioneer in 
road development in the automobile era who 
played a major role in the development of 
the Nation's modern highway system, died 
last night on the campus of Texas A. and M. 
College, the Associated Press reported. He 
was 76. 

He apparently suffered a heart attack 
while attending a play on the college campus 
with his wife. - 

Mr. MacDonald retired in 1953 after 34 
years as chief of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads and Commissioner of Public 
Roads. Since then, he had held the title of 
Distinguished Research Engineer at Texas 
A. and M., and was instrumental in organ- 
izing the Texas Transportation Institute, 
official research branch for the Texas State 
Highway Commission. 

WROTE THESIS ON ROADS 

Born in a log cabin near Leadville, Iowa, 
in 1881, he once told an interviewer he be- 
came interested in good roads at an early 
age because there were none out there. He 
wrote a thesis at Iowa State College in 1904 
on the need of better roads for farmers, and 
in 1907 was named State highway engineer 
of Iowa. 

When Mr. MacDonald came to Washington 
in 1919 to take charge of the national high- 
way program he was 38. 

He early the transformation the 
automobile would bring in the American 
way of life, 

“The American people are trying a great 
experiment,” he told an interviewer in 1924. 
“It is the greatest theory of transportation 
ever offered. No other people could ever have 
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tried it at any other time in the world’s 
history, because the conditions were not 
present. This is it: 

“The people have provided themselves with 
15 million pieces of rolling stock and have 
asked the Government to supply the road- 
bed. 
“Think of our good roads not as separated 
pieces of good road, but as a system of good 
roads on which you can go anywhere with 
certainty. It is like a railroad system, ex- 
cept that each runs his own train of cars 
independently of every other train of cars. 
The one thing in common is the right-of- 
way. 

In 1946, President Truman honored Mr. 
MacDonald with the Medal of Merit in rec- 
ognition of outstanding public service dur- 
ing World War II. 

The citation accompanying the award 
stated that he “had envisioned, even be- 
fore the war, the importance of highways 
to military operations, and under his ener- 
getic leadership 78,800 miles of strategic 
highways were created and maintained.” 

FRENCH AND NORWEGIAN HONORS 


He also held the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor of France, and was a knight of the 


Hirst class in the Order of St. Olav of Nor- 


way. 

He served on the executive committee of 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, and was the author of papers on 
highway engineering, administration, and 
finance. He belonged to the Cosmos Club 
here. 

Mr. MacDonald is survived by his widow, 
Caroline; a daughter, Mrs. Charles Weidinger 
of Staunton, Va.; and a son, Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, Jr., of Washington. 

The body will be brought here Wednes- 
day for graveside services at 11 a. m. in 
Cedar Hill Cemetery. 


The Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues the following letter dated 
April 4, 1957, which I received from Mrs. 
W. E. Jenkins, of Jacksonville, Fla.: 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: In looking over the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 2, I find your objec- 
tions to increasing the postal rates. Con- 
gratulations. I am delighted to find a Con- 
gressman who has some consideration for the 
American citizen. The Postmaster General 
has been bleating about losing money in the 
Department ever since he took over the man- 
agement of it. He is apparently of the opin- 
ion that the post office is in operation solely 
for the business of making money. He 
should take himself back into private enter- 
prise. 

Our local mail delivery service has con- 
tinuously deteriorated since Mr. Summerfield 
took over. In our particular section of the 
city we get 1 delivery which usually ar- 
rives about 4 or 5 o'clock in the evening. A 
letter mailed from downtown Jacksonville 
will reach us in about 3 days. 
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It could well be that if Mr. Summerfield 
Would apply a Üttle efficiency in manage- 
Ment, the operation of the Post Office De- 
Partment would not be so expensive. 

Thank you for your attention and your 
good work. 

Respectfully, 
y Mrs. W. E. JENKINS. 


* 


A Clever Deception 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
7 r 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
relenting attatk upon cooperatives con- 
tinues unabated. Magazine advertise- 
ments sponsored by big business and 
utility interests cry out against the idea 
of American citizens banding together 
to secure goods and services for them- 
Selves and try to brand that simple dem- 
Ocratic action as something foreign or 
alien. Implied in much of this attack is 
the suggestion that the co-op idea is 
about to uproot established commerce. 
Another frequently featured point is the 
false suggestion that co-ops bask in the 
light of tax advantages not enjoyed by 
private business, A letter I have re- 
Ceived from the Cooperative League of 
the United States of America helps put 
this insidious campaign in its place by 
Pointing out that co-ops themselves are 
really small business and all of them to- 
ether do only about 2 to 3 percent of 
the Nation’s business. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I submit the entire 
letter: 

THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1957. 
Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mn. Jonson: There are usually two 
sides to every question. Sometimes one side 
gets way out of hand, especially when it has 
Unlimited amounts of money to spend. 

That's what has happened in the current 
Campaign against cooperatives. A bakers’ 
€ssociation in Wisconsin claims that 50 per- 
Cent of the independent bakers have gone 
Out of business because of the “unfair tax 
advantage“ of coops. Actually none has dis- 
appeared because of coop competition. 

Gert is only one cooperative bakery in the 

It is, of course, perfectly true that small 
businesses are having a hard time, and that 
Many of them have been either merged or 
forced out of business in recent years. But 
it is obvious, even upon superficial observa- 
tion, that it is the corporate giants with con- 
trol over 85 percent of the Nation's business 
Which are the cause of this. And it is ri- 
diculous—but, nonetheless, a very clever de- 
Ception—to blame it on cooperatives, which 
are themselves small business, and which al- 
together do only about 2 to 3 percent of the 
Nation's business. What is happening is 
that a flood of big business money is being 
used to try to make small business afraid of 
Cooperatives rather than the real dangers 
which it faces. 

The cry that coops have an unfair tax 
Advantage is as phony as a $3 bill. Revenue 
Act amendments passed in 1951 finished the 
Job of putting coops and profit corporations 
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on essentially the same tax basis. The point 
these letters to Congress attacking coopera- 
tives don’t make is that coops return to 
customers according to their purchases what 
the corporations can accumulate as profits. 
Federal income tax is not paid on these cus- 
tomer rebates either by cooperatives or profit 
corporations. The law applies to both 
equally, 

Now comes the American Press with its 
poll of editors asking a “when are you going 
to stop beating your wife?” question. 
“Question 9: Bills have been introduced in 
Congress requiring that cooperative corpora- 
tions and sayings and loan associations be 
subject to Federal income taxation in the 
same manner as other business corporations. 
Would you favor such legislation?“ Natu- 
rally, 86 percent of the editors replied “yes.” 
But 12 percent knew what the tax law pres- 
ently provides. As one editor sald, “coopera- 
tives are taxed like other corporations now, 
This is a question widely debated and much 
misunderstood by lay people and warped out 
of shape.” 

By some strange coincidence, the so-called 
National Tax Equality Association, which 
has spearheaded the drive to befuddle and 
confuse small business and the public, takes 
a double-page advertisement in the same is- 
sue of the same paper to boast of its handi- 
work in confusing editors, as well. 

Maybe you have some questions to ask us. 
If so, feel free to do so. We will gladly give 
you all the facts in as much detall as you 
desire about the tax status of cooperative 
business. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY Voorgis, 
Executive Director. 


. for Career Diplomats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, this mat- 
ter of insufficient allowances for career 
diplomats continues to be of concern to 
many. I respectfully call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an editorial ap- 
pearing in the April 7, 1957, edition of the 
New York Times: 

AMBASSADORS AND POLITICS 

The venerable Senator THEODORE FRANCIS 
Green, Democrat of Rhode Island, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, speak- 
ing in a closed“ meeting, expressed some 
doubt as to the administration’s recent am- 
bassadorial appointments. His colleagues, 
including the Republican members, backed 
him up in a letter on this subject sent to 
Secretary Dulles. 

The letter made familiar points. It con- 
ceded that all Presidents bestowed diplo- 
matic appointments on generous contribu- 
tors to party funds. The committee was 
worried, however, about some so-called po- 
litical appointments. Senator HUMPHREY of 
Minnesota made the consoling remark that 
“there is no objection whatever to wealth as 
such,” but Senator FULBRIGHT of Arkansas, is 
believed to have said that it would be a good 
thing if ambassadors possessed some famil- 
iarity with the language and tradition of the 
countriess to which they were posted. 

Senator Green can of course, look back to 
days when diplomatic appointments were far 
more political than they are today. For 
more than a decade, under the Foreign Sery- 
ice Act, career Foreign Service officers have 
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been increasing in numbers and in prestige. 
We are not represented in many important 
posts by political hacks. It remains true, 
however, that some posts, such as those at 
London, Paris, and Rome, require the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to spend far more on enter- 
tainment than he receives in salary and al- 
lowances from his Government. This does- 
en't mean that we must have weak, ne- 
cient or ignorant men in those posts. We 
have, in fact, been lucky. But when one 
of the requirements for a certain job is that 
the applicant shall be wealthy in his own 
right we limit the field of selection just as 
we would if we required him to have red 
hair or an interest in astronomy. 

What is needed, one would think, fs a 
more generous scale of allowances. This 
wouldn't shut out successful men of affairs 
who are willing to serve their country abroad, 
buteit would admit others equally willing 
whose talents—and certainly we would hope 
for talents—have not endowed them over- 
generously with the world's goods. 


USIA Is Too Big 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including herewith an interesting 
editorial that appeared in today’s issue 
of the Washington Daily News. 

I believe the views expressed in this 
editorial—as well as the information in- 
cluded therewith are of interest to the 
Members as well as the general public. 
This, especially, for the reason this pro- 
posed legislation will be considered in 
the House within the next few days. 

The editorial follows: 

USIA Is Too Bro 


Americans always haye been dubious 
about foreign propaganda, including thelr 
own. Budget hearing testimony just made 
public by a House subcommittee will 
strengthen that attitude. 

The United States Information Agency 
(USIA) is a postwar organization set up to 
tell the world about our democracy and off- 
set anti-Americanism. It spent $87 million 
in 1956, will spend $113 million this year and 
Wants $140 million for 1958. The number 
of employees on its payroll has been increas- 
ing about 1,000 a year. 

It has sent abroad swarms of ex- newspaper 
workers and others who must be falling over 
their own feet In their struggle to distribute 
Government handouts. 

It employs, for instance, 17 Americans and 
116 natives in tiny Cambodia, a country half 
the size of California and with one-third 
that State's population. It employs 489 in 
Japan, 222 in Korea. To tell its story it 
wants to spend $2,692,304 next year in 
France, $1,700,778 in Britain. 

Most of these countries are already sup- 
plied with all the American news they can 
absorb, by the same worldwide press asso- 
ciations which serve American newspapers, 
and by magazines, American films, etc. 

These private mediums have established a 
solid reputation for telling the truth about 
America and the rest of the world because— 
almost uniquely in the world—they operate 
without Government subsidy or political con- 
trol. è 

USIA operation in this field is, at best, 
interference and duplication. At worst it 
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raises suspicion as to the disinterested re- 
lability of all Amercan news. 

There is need for an American information 
service which functions modestly and intel- 
Ugently. It should supplement rather than 
compete with other agencies. Its projects 
should be specific and limited, rather than 
splattered all over the lot, 

The best things USIA does are usually 
those which employ the fewest people and 
cost least money. Most USIA libraries and 
reading rooms are crowded and highly pro- 
ductive of good will. The exchange pro- 
gram brings civic and youth leaders, labor 
unionists, and other influential men and 
women to this country to see for themselves. 
They usually return home enthusiastic 
about this country, anxious to combat anti- 
Americanism in their own lands. 

But overall the USIA has far too many 
employees, trying to do far to many things. 
It wants to spend 24 percent more nex? year 
than this. It could spend 24 percent less 
and get more done. 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter from the Brewery 
Workers Local Union No. 21, Belleville, 
III., stating their position in favor of 
granting statehood to Hawaii and Alaska. 
The letter I received, signed by Eugene E, 
Meder, secretary-treasurer of local 21, 
follows: 

Bakrwery Workers Local UNION No. 21, 

Belleville, IU., April 8, 1957, 
Hon. MELVIN Price, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It is with concern that I write 
to you of this matter. Local No. 21 and I 
personally am of the opinion that Hawail 
should be admitted to the Union. Judging 
from the past record of Hawaii, they (the 
people) have been of great help to our Nation 
in time of war and peace. As a far western 
outpost, they have benefited us as a bastion 
against the isms of the world of today. Fi- 
nancially and economically they are tied to 
us through industry, agriculture, and labor. 
It would be in our estimation a benefit to 
both sides to have them as a direct member 
of our great union. 

Therefore we urge you to vote in the affir- 
mative on admission of Hawaii as a State. 
The foregoing conclusion would also directly 
apply to Alaska as a State, and once again we 
urge an affirmative vote on admission of 
Hawaii and Alaska as States to our great 
Union. 

We of the United States have a direct re- 
sponsibility to the peoples of the world, to 
show that we are not interested in coloniza- 
tions, or any of its various types, and these 
two Territories have shown their ability as 
well as their willingness to be a part of us. 

Local No, 21 would also like to bring to 
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your attention the desirability of voting 
in the affirmative on the Morse-Kelly bills 
8. 1267 and H. R. 4575, providing for’ ex- 
tension of coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to 9.6 millions of low-paid workers 
now denied its protection. We think these 
bills would fully cover our objectives on 
minimum wage legislation. 
Sincerely yours: 
EuGENgS E. MEDER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Cutting the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives yesterday ap- 
proved cutting some $218 million from 
the Commerce Department appropria- 
tion. Previously, nearly $800 million 
dollars were cut from other appropria- 
tions. Thus, Congress already reduced 
the Eisenhower budget, which is the 
largest ever submitted in the country’s 
peacetime history, by over $1 billion. 

The Democratic-controlled Congress is 
determined to economize and is making 
sincere attempts to reduce the inflated 
budget for the coming fiscal year. From 
the current sentiment in Congress, it 
ean be expected that further cuts will be 
made amounting to possibly three or 
four billion dollars. 


If this is achieved, then Congress 
should follow it up with a reduction in 
income tax for all taxpayers. 

I believe that considerable budget re- 
duction is possible by efficient adminis- 
tration and the elimination of waste, 
duplication and extravagance. I further 
believe that such economy can be ef- 
fected without jeopardizing the welfare 
of the American people, especially the 
aged people, the war veterans, small 
business, and certainly the health needs 
of the Nation. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shail be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. O. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 

usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bockdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
‘EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recoap, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Address by P. Dale Soriano 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a very interesting 
address by my good friend, P. Dale So- 
riano, executive director of the National 
Council of Civic Associations, Inc., which 
he delivered on March 25, 1957, before 
the Four Chaplains Memorial Chapter of 
the Disabled American Veterans at their 
State armory in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Soriano’s address contains a strong 
and moving appeal for enactment of 
H. R. 51, a bill to increase the compensa- 
tion to disabled veterans. I wholeheart- 
edly support the views expressed in this 
address and commend it to the attention 
of all my colleagues in both Houses of 
Congress. 

The text of Mr. Soriano's address is as 
follows: 

THE New COMPENSATION BILL 


Dear veterans, March is a month in which 
we all haye to face the income tax problem, 
and from there most of us go on to worry a 
little about our income-tax dollar and 
whether it is being spent the way it should 
be, and whether our national expenses could 
not be reduced somehow. Taking all this 
into consideration, I suppose it is a little bit 
bold of me to pick this particular time to 
talk to you about a bill now before our Na- 
tional House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton which calls for an increase, although a 
small one, in compensation for disabled vet- 
trans. 

With your permission, however, I'd like to 
tell you a little about this bill and why we 
of the Disabled American Veterans feel that 
if all our tax money were spent as wisely as it 
Would be to effect this increase, we'd have 
Nothing whatever to worry about, so far as 
how our tax dollar is spent. In fact, the 
DAV has given the passage of this bill top 
Priority on our list of objectives for the 
Coming year, because we know that it is ab- 
solutely necessary for even the basic needs of 
Our Nation's disabled veterans, and because 
we know that it is good for the country as a 
whole. 

At the present time, a veteran who has 
been totally disabled as a result of his war- 
time service to his country is awarded com- 
Pensation of $181 a month, if he presents his 
Claim and proves to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that he is entitled to a 100 percent 
disabitity rating. It doesn’t take much fig- 
uring to see that this amount won't go very 
far toward providing even a basic standard 
of living for the man whose abilities to earn 
for himself have been so sharply curtailed. 

The present bill before the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives, which is known as H. R. 51, 
would provide for increasing this compensa- 
tion to $250 per month, not a tremendous in- 
Crease, to be sure, but one that would mean 
a great deal to the totally disabled veteran. 
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And when you consider that he didn't stop 
to ask whether or not he-might be injured 
so that he couldn't earn his own living, be- 
Tore he went into the action that cost him his 
health and well-being, I don't sefhow we can 
Tail to grant him that consideration now. 
owever, Veterans’ Administration statis- 
tics show that only 1 in 20 disabled veterans 
has this total disability rating of 100 percent, 
and disability compensation is scaled down 
in proportion to the percentage of disability. 
Only 5.3 percent of all veterans drawing com- 
pensation have handicaps rated between 60 
and 90 percent. Those with lesser disabili- 
ties make up the greater number of veterans 
who receive compensation, and their com- 
pensation is, of course, a good deal less. 

There seems to have arisen an unfortunate 
feeling that because a veteran is less than 
50 percent disabled, he really doesn't need 
any help from his Government, even though 
he has earned it. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Let's look at a typical ex- 
ample, whom we'll call Joe Brown. Joe 
served in the Korean confilct, and-as you 
probably know, the climate wasn't exactly 
ideal, let alone the severe military action in 
which we were Involved. To put it fiip- 
pantly, the foxholes were neither steam 
heated nor air conditioned. Joe's feet were 
badly frostbitten, not quite badly enough 
to require amputation of the toes, thank 
goodness, but very painfully. 

After Joe was discharged from the armed 
services, he wasn't able to handle his, old 
job in the factory because it meant stand- 
ing on his feet, so he got an office job. He 
couldn't make as much money as before, 
because his talents didn't really lie in that 
direction, but with the compensation, he re- 
ceiyed because of his disability, in addi- 
tion to his decreased earning power he could 
just scrape by, with no possibility, of course, 
of laying anything at all aside for‘a rainy 
day. And incidentally, he didn't come by 
his compensation check automatically. He 
had to file a claim with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and with the help of the DAV 
national service office he presented his claim 
before a VA rating board and was awarded 
a 40-percent rate of disability. 

The only hitch in this plan whereby Joe 
was managing just to get by was that prices 
seemed to be constantly increasing, and as 
the months and years went on, his com- 
pensation plus his salary just didn't buy as 
much as they did when he came out of 
service, 

Then one day when Joe tried to get out 
of bed in the morning to go to work, he just 
couldn't make it. His feet felt like they 
were literally on fire. He couldn't get his 
shoes on, and couldn't even put his feet 
to the floor. Naturally, he couldn't go to 
the office.’ He had to have immediate medi- 
cal treatment in a VA hospital, This 
trouble, he finds, recurs every so often, and 
when it does, it means no work, and that of 
course means nothing coming in but his 
compensation. You all know what happens 
then, with no reserves to draw on. 

I think you can easily see why in the case 
of Joe or any other similar disabled veteran 
with a 40 percent or 30 percent or 20 percent 
or even 10 percent disability, the DAV feels 
that a cost-of-living increase in compen- 
sation is absolutely necessary, just as much 
as if is for the 100 percent disabled man. 
The increase in dollars and cents to a lesser 
disabled man is of course smaller, in pro- 
portion to his smaller compensation, but 


when he needs it, he needs it just as badly 
as the 100 percent disabled man, because at 
that time of emergency he is 100 percent 
disabled, and he has fixed no income at all 
outside of his small compensation. 

The Joe Browns—the veterans who weren't 
totally disabled, but just disabled enough to 
throw thelr whole economic picture in the 
future out of kilter—they are in the majority. 
They don't need complete financial ald, and 
they don't want the Government to support 
them the rest of their lives, because they are 
able to work part of the time. But they do 
need a boost, to keep them going when 
they're unable to work, when their disability 
recurs and they have to be hospitalized, and 
above all, to keep pace to some degree with 
the rising cost of living. Our Joe Brown, 
rated at 40 percent disability by the Veterans’ 
Administration, would receive a monthly 
compensation of $80 per month, if H. R. 
51 is passed, instead of the $66 he receives 
now—and believe me, that will barely begin 
to take up the slack between his reduced 
earning powers plus his compensation, and 
the cost of living at a decent minimum 
today. 

Most of us realize, I think, something of 
the cost of war in lives lost and families 
broken up by the loss of those loved ones, 
and hearts broken because of the terrible 
hurt to their husbands and fathers who 
come home disabled. We as a nation and as 
individuals deplore their loss. But there is 
one thing we hate to face up to, and that 
is that war costs money, and that that cost 
doesn't stop when the shooting stops. It 
goes on as long as the brave men live who 
fought that war, because we must not—we 
cannot—allow those who didn't count the 
cost of their own well-being when their 
services were needed to suffer needlessly for 
the rest of their lives after the danger is 
past. 

We Americans in the past few years have 
come to accept the realization that we must 
give of our bounty to help other nations not 
so fortunate, and, indeed, billions have been 
spent both in war and peace time in this 
manner. I have no wish to praise or censure 
the amount of money which we have spent 
and are spending as a nation in this endeavor 
to maintain our friendly relations with the 
rest of the world, and to help prevent the 
spread of communistic tendencies in other 
countries. Indeed, it is one of the basic 
principles of the DAV that we take no stand 
on world affairs or politics, either internal 
or international, as an organization. 

I would like to point out, however, that just 
as we seem to feel that it is good business for 
us to help those nations who have been allied 
with us in time of war, and who, we hope, 
will continue to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with our country—so it is good business for 
us to give a helping hand to those brave men 
in our own country who have borne the brunt 
of wartime suffering, and whose children will 
make up our future man er. 

We have heard it said that charity begins 
at home. But disabled veterans don't care 
much for that word “charity,” when applied 
to the disabled veteran. We of the DAV 
feel that the compensation awarded to the 
disabled veteran is not in any sense charity— 
it is payment for services rendered, and 
rendered well, and Just as wages for any em- 
ployment must rise to some extent with a 
rising economy, so must these payments rise 
at least in some small measure to help meet 
the increased cost of living. So let us say, 
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rather, that good business relations begin at 
home. We can never be strong as a nation 
while a handicap is placed upon serving our 
country. Our young men who have protected 
us and could conceivably be called upon to do 
so in the future must have the assurance that 
their country is with them all the way and 
will not stop to count pennies when the 
debt is so great and the reimbursement 
asked for is so small, 
Thanks you for listening. 


Economy Drive Lags 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following congressional bulletin 
sent out by my colleague from Michigan, 
ALVIN M. BENTLEY, to his constituents: 

The week before last, the House completed 
action on the 1958 appropriations for the 
Departments of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and Labor. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee had already cut $118 million out of 
the budget request of nearly $3 billion. Dur- 
ing debate on the bill, further cuts of some 
$68 million were approved. 

But when the time came for recorded roll- 
call voting, the Congressmen were only 
willing to approve $15 million of the $68 mil- 
lion cuts. In other words, they put $53 mil- 
lion back into the bill. Specifically, increases 
were voted for the Bureau of Veterans’ Re- 
employment Rights, the Women’s Bureau, 
the Food and Drug Administration, the Office 
of Education and grants for waste treatment 
works construction. 

Out of 14 rollcall votes on April 4, I voted 
for a cut in every single case as I had pre- 
viously promised to do. I did this in spite 
of the fact I had received telegrams from 
several organizations in Michigan asking me 
to vote for the higher figures. I should point 
out that in every single case the cut was 
merely to restore the amount spent in the 

t fiscal year. Nowhere did we try to 
cut below 1957 appropriations. 

What all this means is that in spite of 
the high-sounding promises about economy 
in government and about budget-cutting, the 
House failed to practice real economy in this 
opportunity. The combined budgets for 
these two departments is only $34 million 
less than they got a year ago and most of 
the various offices, agencies, bureaus, etc. 
were increased. It means that it is one thing 
to talk economy and another thing to prac- 
tice it. It means that the people who want 
real economy in government and real tax 
relief are going to have to create pressure on 
Congress that will outweigh the pressure 
from organizations which have a natural 
desire to protect their own projects from any 
cuts at all. 

It is interesting to know that, of the 14 
rolicall votes, 6 Michigan Republican Con- 
gressmen had a solid vote for cuts on all 
rolicalls. In addition to myself, these were 
Congressman MEADER, Congressman JOHAN- 
sen, Congressman HOFFMAN, Congressman 
CHAMBERLAIN, and Congressman CEDERBERG, 

-It ts also interesting to know that, among 
Michigan's 6 Democratic Congressmen, 1 of 
them voted for a cut—on 1 vote only. 

The Michigan Office of Civil Defense has 
released a report showing funds made avail- 
able to all Michigan counties from 1950 
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through 1956 for the purchase of equipment 
and supplies for civil defense. Clinton 
County put up $2,280.93 and received a 
matching Federal share for a total of 
$4.561.87. Gratiot County put up 61,174.40, 
got $274.90 from the State and $1,449.30 from 
the Federal Government for a total of 
$2,898.60. Ionia County put up $2,532.18 and 


that was matched by the Federal Government’ 


for a total of $5,064.36. Montcalm County's 
$1,765.38 was also federally matched for a 
total of $3,530.76. Saginaw County put up 
$3,599.94, got $3,081.94 from the State and 
$5,793.04 from the Federal Government for 
a total of $12,474.92. Shiawassee County put 
up $2,821.25 and that was matched by the 
Federal Government for a total of $5,642.50. 
We see, therefore, that during those 6 years 
the 6 counties of the eighth district only re- 
celved a total of $16,642.08 for civil defense 
from Federal sources. Compare this with 62 
million plus which was spent by Washington 
in the State of Michigan as a whole. How- 
ever, certain municipalities, such as Ionia, 
Belding, Portland, Alma, St. Johns, and 
others received matching grants which are 
not included in the above figures. 

On March 28 the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration approved a loan of more than 
$3 million to the Wolverine Electric Coopera- 
tive of Big Rapids which involves the pos- 
sible use of nuclear energy for the genera- 
tion of power. Wolverine’s three member co- 
operatives, located at Portland, Newaygo, 
and Hart, serve more than 20,000 farmers 
and other rural consumers in west central 
Michigan. 

A House subcommittee has Just approved 
a 5-year, $2 billion school-construction pro- 
gram. This bill calls for maximum Federal 
spending of $400 million annually for the 
next 5 years as well as a $750 million pro- 
gram to let the Government purchase school- 
district bonds. There is also a $150 million 
authorization for the Government to sery- 
ice and guarantee State school-bond issues. 


* 
Budget Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, an organization com- 
posed of outstanding educators through- 
out the country and one which needs no 
introduction to this body, is gravely con- 
cerned over the indiscriminate cutting 
of the budget and the ruthless slashing 
of appropriations without regard to ac- 
tual need of the services involved. Ina 
letter to me under date of April 4 they 
set forth their views on various phases 
of the legislation now before us, which 
merit serious consideration by the Mem- 
bers of the House. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for this letter to be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The letter follows: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. GREEN: By convention direc- 
tives, the American Association of University 
Women supports economy in Government. 
But we believe the appropriations seriously 
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and conscientiously recommended in the 
President's budget to be in lne with the 
promises made to the American people by the 
administration and with those promises in- 
corporated in the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

We also believe any major cutting of the 
administration budget is false economy 
which will leave current problems unresolved 
and which will inevitably result in multipli- 
aation of future expenditures. 

We support the President in his belief that 
the $4,400,000,000 asked for the mutual secu- 
rity program is the minimum for the next 
fiscal year in terms of the safety of the world 
and as cheap insurance for our own safety. 

Our studies have convinced us that the 
Office of Education cannot effectively 
serve the American people without the sums 
requested, 

We believe the appropriation of Federal 
funds to assist the States in school construc- 
tion is essential. 

We regard the full sums requested by the 
Women’s Bureau and such agencies as the 
Food and Drug Administration to be war- 
ranted, as greatly increasing demands for 
services from such agencies require increased 
budgets. 

Sincerely, — 
Dr. KATE HEVNER MUELLER 
Chairman, Education Committee. 
Dr. MERIBETH CAMERON, 
Chairman, International Relations 
Committee. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE Houk Fariss, 
Chairman, Status of Women Committee. 
Dr. Janet MACDONALD, 
Chairman, Social Studies Committee. 
IsaBEL H. KIDENEY, 
Chairman, Legislative Program Committee. 


What's Become of Our Champion? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
3, 1957, an editorial was printed in the 
Kennebec Daily Journal, Augusta, 
Maine, emphasizing the necessity of im- 
mediate action to prevent the further 
loss of jobs caused by the serious dam- 
age to the textile industry by the loss - 
of American business, I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

War's BECOME or OUR CHAMPION? 

As much as we admire him, we get the 
impression President Eisenhower is playing 
his foreign aid fiddle while Rome burns. 

Foreign aid was sold to the American pub- 
lic with double talk of such high caliber that 
it was palatable. We recognized the need for 
keeping depressed nations out of the Soviet 
sphere of influence by various financial and 
technological programs to raise their living 
standards. As a byproduct we were to enjoy 
more trade with them from their stimulated 
economy. It all made sense. 

But, we were assured that areas and indus- 
tries here in America that suffered from this 
program would be given prompt and effective 
relief. A child could see the folly of throw- 
ing big segments of our economy into a de- 
pression in an effort to stimulate the back- 
ward nations of the world. 

What has been done to keep this promise? 

What could be more distressing than see- 
ing the final, valiant holdouts against the 
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retreat of New England's textile industry 
Sicrificed to an oriental ideological experi- 
ment? Who won the war, the boys from the 
mill cities of New England, or the honorable 
suicide squads from the rice paddies? 

While sleek new industries rise abroad, 
they're falling here with deadly reguiarity— 
Sanford, Brunswick, Skowhegan, Waterville, 
Madison, Lewiston, Saco—with Augusta’s 
biggest mill described this week as “shaky.” 
They staggered before the artificially created 
differentials of the mid-South TVA area; 
they toppled before United States subsidized 
foreign competition. 

Where is the administration, champion of 
business and free enterprise, that we in- 
stalled with such high hopes? Can it be 
that our desperate plight is too trivial for 
congressional and Presidential concern? 
Are we expendable in the grand scheme? 

If so, let's find out where we stand and 
talk about it. Let it echo through our 
empty factories. Let's make up our minds 
if we have had almost enough, enough, or 
more than enough. 

Let's find voices that mean what they say 
when they declare the Nation's proud herit- 
age should be preserved. Time is running 
out here in New England for those we 
thought were our champions. If they can’t 
get the Government out of the business that 
is ruining us, let us, including our own loyal 
congressional delegation, turn our support 
to those who will, 


A Tribute to Edgar J. Armstrong, an 
Outstanding American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
resolution commemorating Edgar J. 
Armstrong's more than 50 years of de- 
voted and loyal service to the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Mineola, N. Y. 

Born September 10, 1870, Edgar J. 
Armstrong symbolizes our finest and 
broudest traditions. A product of the 
Most sublime era in American history, a 
man of strong character and great dig- 
nity, resourcefulness and imagination, 
generous of his time, his energy, and his 
knowledge, he has given strength and 
Support to all who have had the good 
fortune to know and to work with him. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the board of trustees of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Mineola desires to 
recognize the lifelong service and devotion 
Of Edgar J. Armstrong; und 

Whereas Edgar J. Armstrong has been a 
member of the board of trustees for over half 
a century; and 

Whereas throughout that time he has been 
an invaluable aid to said board of trustees 
because of his sound business acumen and 
his unflagging energy; and s 

Whereas the successful business adminis- 
tration of the church has been in no small 
measure due to his sagacity and zegl; and 

Whereas he has been a source of inspira- 
tion and a stimulating Influence to those 
Who have been privileged to be associated 
With him in the work of the church: Now, 
therefore, be it 3 

Resolved, That the board of trustees of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Mineola do 
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extend to Edgar J. Armstrong, their heart- 
felt thanks for the uncounted hours of serv- 
ice in behalf of the church and extend their 
unanimous hope for continued good health 
and happiness; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread in full upon the minutes of the board 
of trustees of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Mineola. 

As visible evidence of their expressions, 
the present board of trustees, together with 
former trustees, present at a special meeting 
called for this purpose, have inscribed their 
names to this testimonial of their esteem 
and affection. 

Given at Mineola, N. Y. this 5th day of 
April 1957. 

Joseph A. Bub, President; Garret E. 
O'Dell, Vice President; Paul W. Weber, 
Secretary; Frank J. Fuhrer, Treasurer; 
Carl L. Robinson, Financial Secretary; 
Rev. Kermit J. Nord; Steven B. De- 
rounlan; Donald Harrison; John A. 
Moore; John F. Buhler; Prescott Albee; 
William B. Etheridge; Arthur L. Guldl; 
Lowell H. Frye; George C. Rose; George 
J. Schatz; Archibald N. Young; Alex- 
ander Kennel; Richard A. Newhouse; 
George F. May; Henry W. Cronn. 


Neutralism—A Growing Force in the 
World’s Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


or WISCONSIN ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the subject of neutralism in world 
affairs must be of great interest to the 
people and especially to the architects of 
our foreign policy. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am including a chal- 
lenging article by Mr. Fred Theroux 
which appeared in the Sunday Star of 
April 7. The writer calls attention to the 
responsibility of Congress as it attempts 
to write foreign policy, and he points out 
that there are challenging political pos- 
sibilities in the idea of neutralist na- 
tions. I commend it to the attention of 
the House: 

NeuTRatism—A GROWING FORCE IN THE 

WORLD’S AFFAIRS 
(By Fred Theroux} 

Neutralism, a concept comparatively new 
to internationa! politics, is today a major 
factor in the East-West cold war. The na- 
tions espousing it are finding that together 
they can wield an important influence in 
world affairs. And as that influence expands 
the pressure on them from the two great 
rival blocs Increases. 

A term devoid of precise or legal meaning, 
neutralism means, in effect, nonalinement. 
It is not neutrality, in the traditional sense, 
but, rather, an abstaining, a refusal to choose 
sides in the global rivalry of the Communist 
bloc and the nations of the so-called free 
world. 

Not unnaturally, the neutralist nations 
have become the target of much bitter criti- 
cism from the committed antagonists in the 
cold war. On the theory, so bluntly stated 
in an American labor controversy of the 19th 
century, that “them that ain’t with us is 
against us,” the neutralist bloc has been 
attacked as essentially pro-Communist by 
Western critics, From the Communist side, 
outright attacks have been few, but every 
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trick and trade known to the Kremlin's pol- 
icymakers has been used to lure the neu- 
tralists toward the Red orbit. 


THE SURVIVAL INSTINCT 


But neutralism, as a national policy, is 
probably safe from the charge that it favors, 
with any consistency, one side or the other 
in the cold war. Whatever a carefully an- 
alyzed balance sheet might show, the fact 
remains that it is much more the product of 
the instinct for survival than a moral posi- 
tion or even a device of strategy. 

For neutralism is clearly ‘associated with 
vulnerability. It is practiced formally by 
new nations, most of them only yesterday 
Teleased from the bonds of colonial status, 
and eager to build up a national identity 
without becoming the tail to another great 
power kite. There have been exceptions, of 
course, to this general rule—the Philippines, 
South Korea, and Vietnam, for example, 
But in each of these nations, lately arrived 
at Independence, special considerations have 
worked to offset neutralist tendencies. 

The roster of the neutralist nations tells 
its own story. Led by India, where Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru's nonalinement 
path has brought him blame and suspicion, 
the major neutralist nations include: Burma, 
strategically shadowed by the vast bulk of 
Communist China; Laos, and Cambodia, 
neutral even from the neutrals according 
to Cambodian delegate to the United Na- 
tions Gen. Nhiek Tioulong; Ceylon, whose 
Prime Minister of leftist persuasion, S. W. 
R. D. Bandaranaike, said last year “we would 
like to be the Switzerland of Asia * * ər 
Afghanistan, wooed assiduously by both East 
and West but officially nonalined except for 
official approval of the new Eisenhower doc- 
trine for the Middle East last week; Indo- 
nesia, torn by serious internal revolt, ac- 
cepting limited economic aid from both the 
United States and the Soviet Union, opposed 
to all military alliances and, in the words 
of President Sukarno, eager to see the world 
free of capitalism and imperialism, 

Then there are the Arab States: Egypt, 
whose dictator President, Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, dreams openly of Egyptian leadership 
of a pan-Arab empire; Saudi Arabia, feudal 
desert monarchy rich in oil but closely tied 
by the same token to western economic in- 
fluences; Yemen, isolated, medieval autoc- 
racy; Syria, leaning strongly toward Soviet 
tutelage but seething with internal politi- 
cal turmoil; Lebanon, a Christian-Arab na- 
tion of cosmopolitan tendencies unlike those 
of many of its close neighbors; Jordan, an 
artificially created kingdom whose political 
future is extremely dubious; ‘Iraq, the only 
Arab State identified with the West's Bagh- 
dad Pact, which is fervently opposed by the 
rest of the Arab bloc; the Sudan, where 
strong pro-Soviet influences haye been evi- 
dent but whose present government is offi- 
cially neutralist; Tunisia, probably the most 
prowestern of all the Arab States and cer- 
tainly the most cosmopolitan, but never- 
theless determinedly neutralist, and Mo- 
rocco, like Tunisia, a recent addition to the 
ranks of independent nations, 


HAD COLONIAL BEGINNINGS 


All but two of these neutralists were un- 
til recently colonial dependencies of the 
old great powers—Britain, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Their neutralism serves not 
only their immediate national interests, but 
also their fierce determination to assert 
their hard-won independence, y 

In Europe, besides the traditional neu- 
trality (not neutralism) of Switzerland and 
Sweden, and the enforced neutrality of Fin- 
land and Austria, there is the questionable 
status of Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia, In the 
strictest sense, Yugoslavia is not really neu- 
tralist. It is not even nonalined, since the 
Communist regime there has certain ties 
with both sides in the cold war. In many 
aspects of foreign policy, Marshal Tito has 
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sided with the West. In others he has either 
sided with the Red bloc in the U. N. or 
carefully abstained from commitments. 
Neither a neutralist nor a satellite, the clos- 
est description of the Tito regime today 
would perhaps be that of a bridge, a buffer 
between the Communist bloc and the free 
world. 

Nonalinement, in the case of the neutral- 
ist states, has definitely not implied isola- 
tion. While these nations carefully avoid 
identification with either of the two rival 
camps of the world, they nonetheless take an 
active part in world affairs. India, in partic- 
ular, has been extremely active on the world 
stage, and the neutralist nations in the U. N., 
often with Indian leadership, have proved 
their ability to exercise a balance-of-power 
influence which has been at times decisive. 

It would be too much to say, as of the 
moment, that the neutralist nations are of 
more comfort to the Communist bloc than 
they have been to the West. Despite indi- 
vidual actions seemingly attesting to the 
contrary, their nonalinement has been suc- 
cessful and effective. 

But their almost belligerent insistence on 
their nonalinement, plus their determined 
assertion of their emancipation from colonial 
or semicolonial status, makes them inevitably 
major problems for western diplomacy. And 
Moscow, fully aware of the possibilities in- 
volved, has left no stone unturned to remind 
these nations of their late colonialism and 
of the identity of the fornier masters. 


WAR WOULD CHANGE STATUS 


Neutralism in the cold war, in the opinion 
of most close observers, does not by any 
means presuppose neutrality in a hot war. 
If the bombs began dropping, these nations 
would be forced, almost inevitably, to take 
sides. But until then, most of them prob- 
ably will continue to find their immediate 
interests best served by nonalinement. 

Pessimists on the subject of neutralism 
foresee the dropping of the neutralists, like 
overripe fruit, into the lap of the Kremlin. 
Optimists, on the other hand, look to the 
neutralists to restore sanity to a divided 
world by virtue of their effective balance-of- 
power role in critical situations. 

Whichever might be the more accurate 
prognosis, the fact is undeniable that the 
existence of the neutralists does operate, 
clearly and effectively, to prevent the world 
from congealing into two hopelssly hostile 
and murderous camps. Remaining uncom- 
mitted, they might concelyably muster 
enough collective strength eventually to 
make Impossible a global, nuclear showdown. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECTS 


To Congress, of course, the question of 
neutralism poses any number of challenging 
political possibilities. Our lawmakers are 
also the protectors of the taxpayers’ pocket- 
books; few indeed are the Representatives 
and Senators who are willing to face their 
constituents with a defense of American aid 
to nations publicly unwilling to espouse the 
West's cause in the cold war. 

Already this year, in the congressional 
drive to find places in the President's budget 
where major slashes can be made with mini- 
mum conflict, the field of foreign aid looks 
most attractive. A sizable campaign is un- 
derway—Senator Byrd, Democrat of Virginia, 
has said it will aim for a $2 billion cut—to 
reduce American economic and military aid 
to foreign nations. Significantly, the open- 
ing attack has been aimed at the neutralists. 

But the economy-minded effort to cut off 
all ald to India, Indonesia, and Yugoslavia, 
on the ground that these nations refuse to 
associate themselves with the West in the 
cold war, faces the determined opposition 
ç o the State Department and the White 

ouse. 
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H. R. 5101 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H. R. 5101 which would amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to exempt 
from the manufacturers’ excise tax cer- 
tain automobiles furnished without 
charge to schools for use in driver- 
training programs. 

This bill has the full endorsement of 
the National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 

The following is a letter I received con- 
cerning this measure. The author of 
the letter is former State Senator Burton 
L. Lohmuller, Centralia, Kans. Senator 
Lohmuller represented the 17th District 
in the Kansas State Legislature. Sena- 
tor Lohmuller's letter and the excerpts 
of his statement made before the edu- 
cational committee of the legislative 
council of Kansas, which I included here- 
with, clearly indicate some of the many 
reasons why H. R. 5101 should be enacted 
into law. Senator Lohmuller's back- 
ground and experience qualify him to 
speak with intelligence on this subject. 
His comments merit the attention of all 
Members of Congress: 

‘THe FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF CENTRALIA, 
Centralia, Kans., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. WM. H. Avery, 
House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear BLL: I was glad to read the article 
in the Topeka papers yesterday regarding 
your bill which would have the effect of ex- 
empting manufacturer's excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles donated to schools for driver educa- 
tion, 

Providing this bill can be passed, I am 
sure it will be a boon for driver education 
in the schools of the United States. 

I am very much interested in driver edu- 
cation in the schools of Kansas and had a 
proposal before the legislative council 2 
years ago that is still being studied, which 
would require Kansas high school students 
to take driver education before graduating 
from high school, I am enclosing a copy 
of my statements made before the educa- 
tional committee of the legislative council 
of Kansas last year. 

Very truly yours, 
Burton L, LOHMULLER, 
President, 


Mr. Speaker, the following are excerpts 
from the statement of Senator Lohmul- 
ler before the education committee of the 
legislative council of Kansas to establish 
a curriculum covering both the formal 
and practical education of our children 
as one of our greatest responsibilities: 

Since the automobile has such an impor- 
tant place in the lives of all citizens, a knowl- 
edge of its mechanics, rules of conduct, traf- 
fic laws, adequate insurance, courteous driv- 
ing, and of our own limitations, are impera- 
tive in modern driving to help insure the 
avers safety and that of the general pub- 

c. 
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To me, the inclusion of driver's training in 
our educational system is more than adding 
a new subject, It is adding an opportunity 
to include knowledge which can and will be 
used, and a practical plan to give the stu- 
dent an opportunity to practice courteous 
and proper social behavior in a real life 
situation. 

I feel all the schools in Kansas should en- 
deavor to work the course in auto driver edu- 
cation into their curriculum. 

There is urgent need for teaching health 
and safety to our youth. | 

According to a chart, published for the 
schools by the Kansas State Board of Health, 
one can note that the period In one's life 
where most accidents occur is in the age 
group from 5 to 24. The increase in acci- 
dental deaths begins in the age group from 
5 to 14 years. In this same group, 40 percent 
of the total deaths are caused by accidents. 
In the next age group from 15 to 24, being 
children of high school and college age, and 
the ages at which young people are driving 
more automobiles, 60 percent of the total 
deaths in this group are caused by acci- 
dents. 7 

There is no organization, other than our 
school system, to teach safe driving in our 
cities and towns and on our highways. 
Through such a system, our future genera- 
tions will be better and more careful drivers 
and thereby save many lives. 


Prayer at Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner 
at York, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in, the Rxconn, I 
include the following prayer delivered by 
Rabbi Nathan Levinson, of the Ohev 
Sholom Synagogue, of York, Pa., at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner held in 
York on Saturday evening, April 6, 1957, 
at which I was the principal speaker: 

O God, be graciously pleased to take us 
under Thy fatherly care. Imprint upon our 
hearts such a grateful sense of Thy goodness 
as to make us ashamed to offend Thee. Dis- 
pose us to dedicate our souls, our minds, our 
hearts, and interests to Thee in a righteous 
and useful life. Keep us temperate in our 
desires, and diligent in our duties. Incline 
us to be just and upright in all our dealings, 
full of compassion, and ready to do good to 
all. Make our thoughts and our deeds testify 
to Thy everlasting rule over us. May the 
peace and well-being of our fellow men lie 
nearest to our hearts. 

Almighty God, eternal ruler of the universe, 
Thou art revealed in the harmony and beauty 
of nature. Thou art also manifest in the 
lives of good men and women and in the 
righteousness of nations. Keep our Nation 
forever righteous and just. Bless our coun- 
try and all mankind with the light of Thy 
presence. May all the people who make up 
this great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
consecrate their efforts under Thy guidance 
to the cause of liberty, equality, and justice. 
May wê remain united in purpose, respecting 
each other's rights, and striving together with 
resolute hearts and willing hands for the 
welfare of all the inhabitants of the land. 
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Our Father In heaven, we are gathered here 
tonight to honor the memory of two out- 
Standing statesmen and devoted Americans; 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, to 
whom the welfare of the common man stood 
supreme as the purpose of organized govern- 
ing bodies. Humbly aware of our purpose, 

_We thank Thee, Almighty God, for the oppor- 
tunities afforded us for unselfish activity in 
behalf of our country and community. 
Vouchsafe unto us the wisdom to understand 
and the will to carry out the lofty designs 
that our democratic system is designed to 
generate. 

Bless the leaders of the Democratic Party 
Who have been placed in authority to direct 
its activities both locally and on the national 
Scene. May our guest speaker, the Honorable 
Dantet Flop, be blessed with success in be- 
half of his endeavors for the people of this 
Breat State and country. O God, grant good 
health and Jong life to all who are present 
here tonight. May they continue to serve 
Thee in pursuit of righteousness in a world 
blessed with peace and prosperity. Amen, 


Congressman Al Ullman, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
€ven before his election to this body, my 
distinguished colleague, AL ULLMAN, 
Played a major role in the drive for the 
fullest development, in the public inter- 
est, of the natural resources of the great 
Northwest and particularly of Hells Can- 
Yon. Although he has been a Member 
of this body only a relatively short time, 
he has already assumed a position of 
leadership in this fight for a high Hells 
Canyon Dam. To that end, he has 
Worked tirelessly and ably. It is there- 
fore entirely fitting that his work should 
Win him the recognition of the Idaho- 
Oregon-Washington Hells Canyon Asso- 
Ciation which, at its meeting on March 
30, adopted a resolution commending 

for his efforts. In asking unani- 

Mous consent that this resolution be 

Printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 

join wholeheartedly in seconding the 

Sentiments expressed in that resolution: 

RESOLUTION COMPLIMENTING CONGRESSMAN 
AL ULLMAN 

This association compliments Congress- 
man AL Utusan, of the Second District, 
Oregon, for bringing to the Congress of the 
United States the details of the Hells Can- 
Yon issue, and more particularly we com- 
Mend him for challenging the Idaho Power 
Co. for failure to truthfully present its 

‘Ownlee Dam progress to the Congress dur- 
ing February. 

We commend Congressman ULLMAN for 
Speaking on the floor of the House on March 
5 in challenging President T. E. Roach, of 
Idaho Power Co., for Roach’s failure on Feb- 
Tuary 26 in letters and literature distrib- 
uted to the Members of the Congress to 
include therein the fact that cofferdams at 
the Brownlee project became ineffective 
against the flood of February 25 and that 
Work upon the Brownlee Dam core and 
foundation area had been delayed until the 
Spring runoff has passed. 

We further commend Congressman ULL- 
MAN for his thorough statement to the Con- 
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gress on March 20 calling further attention 
to the discrepancies between the power com- 
pany statement and the record. 
IDAHO-OREGON-WASHINGTON 
HELLS CANYON ASSOCIATION, 


Grassroots Cohcern Over Government l 


Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OP MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of this country are now in process 
of filing and paying their 1956 income 
tax. They have also been reading about 
the all-time high peacetime budget of 
the administration of $71.8 billion for 
fiscal year 1958. They appear to be 
more conscious than they have been for 
the past 2 decades of where this un- 
bridled governmental spending is lead- 
ing. This grassroots realization of the 
gravity of our fiscal policies is indeed 
most encouraging to those of us who 
having been raising the storm signals 
for many years. It is also encouraging 
to note that the concern of the citizens 
of the country about the dangers of un- 
bridled spending, high taxes, and the 
resulting destructive inflation is being 
reflected in the Congress. 

Recently a delegation of Illinois busi- 
nessmen spent several days in Washing- 


ton doing a little casual investigating of 


their own. I was honored by having one 
of them, a Mr, George M. Pendell, ex- 
ecutive. secretary of the Mattoon Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, to call on me for 
a visit and discussion of the seriousness 
of the situation. After returning to Illi- 
nois, Mr. Pendell reported to the people 
of his area in the form of a guest edi- 
torial in the Daily Journal-Gazette. 

With the thought that the Members 
of the Congress should have the benefit 
of the reaction of this unbiased source, 
I submit the editorial: 

As a member of a 52-man delegation of 
Tilinois businessmen that spent last week 
in Washington, D. C., visiting Senators and 
Congressmen, to try and impress on them the 
need to reduce Government spending, I re- 
turned with the feeling that our Govern- 
ment has grown too big and is reverting to 
a liberal and sometimes unsound spending 
of public funds. Our confidence in both 
the executive and legislative branches at 
Washington would be greater if ideas of 
thrift and economy, as outlined in the 
Hoover Commission reports, were getting 
more attention than they are now given. 

It is not necessary to be a student of poli- 
tics, or an experienced economist, to under- 
stand that the Federal Government is doing 
spending which could be done more economi- 
cally at State and local levels, The ever- 
increasing and widespread extension by the 
Federal Government of its activities into 
business,, personal, and local affairs is go- 
ing to jeopardize the economy of our Nation. 
The yearly increases proposed in the budget 
serve no other purpose than promoting in- 


fiation and breaking down the spirit of our 


le. 
President Eisenhower commented in a news 
conference that it was a great satisfaction 
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to him that so many economy-minded peo- 
ple were in Washington now, but they are 
economy conscious without realizing what 
they are talking about. Our group, how- 
ever, gathered facts and figures from au- 
thentie sources in Washington to get the true 
story of the $71.8 billion budget, so that we 
knew what we were talking about. We were 
‘briefed by men like Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
Democrat, of Virginia; and others relative to 
items in the budget that could be reduced; 
such as, the item of Federal aid to schools, 
the new and added foreign aid program that 
calls for $4.1 billion, even though they still 
have $6 billion unspent. We learned how 
$144 billion could be cut from defense ap- 
propriation requests by consolidation of the 
buying in the armed services without hurt- 
ing the defense program. We saw how the 
domestic-civilian program could be be cut 
$3 billion, We learned how the civilian em- 
ployee payroll, now at a Dillion dollars a 
month peak, could be reduced. Agenctes are 
now requesting more employees for 1957 and 
1958, even though they could not find enough 
qualified people to meet the amounts they 
asked for in 1956. 

No one could explain why they are build- 
ing a new 860 million House Building; they 
now have 2. There still are only 435 Con- 
gressmen in Washington; no one knows why 
the third is being built. Items like $33.7 
million to add on to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, $42.6 million to repair and dress up 
Government buildings in Washington for 
1957, and $85.5 million more in 1958, are un- 
answered. The Federal housing authorities 
want $93 million for 1957 and $99 million for 
1958, but want #3 million more to administer 
the additional $6 million in 1958. 

I purchased a copy of the 1957-58 budget, 
not to try and analyze it, but to use as a 
guide to impress people with its size, 644 
pounds, 1,100 pages of figures, charts, statis- 
tics, unspent balances, commitments, pro- 
posals, and needs. It contains 600 big appro- 
priations and 6,000 small items. The 6,000 
small will soon grow into the big size class 
unless the people at the grassroots level 
start letting the spenders in Washington 
know that they are concerned about the ever- 
growing costs. Federal Government spend- 
ing will never be reduced as long as the peo- 
ple back home continue sending delegations 
to Washington asking for Federal aid to do 
projects that local and State authorities 
should finance. You cannot ask for a reduc- 
tion in taxes and still expect the Government 
to foot the bill for hospitals, schools, sewers, 
and housing projects. Mattoon's record is 
clean; let's keep it that way. 

We cannot feed the world, supply it with 
oll, machines, chemicals, and all the other 
giveaway programs now in force, and at the 
same time tax the American people to the 
extent that no money is left to place back 
into building plants and buying machinery 
to keep our plants producing. Without new 
plants and equipment, we cannot help the 
world and still stay strong here at home. 

By stopping new programs for 1957 and 
1958, by holding to the 1956 spending level, 
which we were promised, a reduction in taxes 
and debt can be made. 


Labor-Management Legislation for Fed- 
eral Employees Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES - 


- OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that many of my col- 
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leagues have been shocked, as I have 
been, at the implications of a legal brief 
filed today by the Department of Jus- 
tice. This brief, is in answer to a test 
suit filed by a group of postal workers 
in the United States Court of Claims, 
seeking overtime payments for work 
which they are required to perform at 
home, after completion of their normal 
working day. 

The Justice Department brief, ap- 
parently setting forth the administra- 
tion position, makes the bold assertion 
that Federal workers are not entitled to 
the benefits of workers in private indus- 
try because of “economy and Govern- 
ment efficiency considerations.” The 
brief states that “many advances made 
by the labor movement are not, as a gen- 
eral matter, incorported into laws affect- 
ing Federal personnel.” This, Mr. 
Speaker, is the precise reason why legis- 
lation is needed to provide modern ma- 
chinery to govern labor-management re- 
lations in the Federal Government. 

My bill, H. R. 6, of the 85th Congress, 
cosponsored by a number of Members of 
the House and Senate would modernize 
archaic labor-management concepts of 
Federal agencies and departments, so 
obviously stated in the brief to which I 
refer. A similar bill was favorably re- 
ported in the 84th Congress by the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

Indications of the awareness of the 
need for this type of legislation have 
come from recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission, the Committee on 
Labor Relations of Governmental Em- 
ployees of the American Bar Association, 
and most recently from the National Civil 
Service League, supported mainly by top 
industrialists and businessmen who have 
had first hand experience in labor-man- 
agement relations. In its monthly pub- 
lication the League declared: 

Union recognition is an area in which 
there has been practically no leadership 
from the executive branch of Government. 

All groups interested in public administra- 
tion, including the unions themselves, rec- 
ognize that public employment is different 
from private employment, and that all as- 
pects of collective bargaining cannot be 
utilized in Government. However, a full 
examination of employee representation and 
communication policies and techniques is 
long overdue. 

A constructive program would not only 
Provide democratic assistance to the em- 
ployee, but would also develop a means for 
Management responsibility which industry 
has long since learned to utilize but which 
Government still lacks. 


Mr. Speaker, it is true that in recent 
years the great advancements of the 
working men and women of America in 
bettering their economic position, their 
hours, and working conditions have not 
been shared by those Americans work- 
ing for the Federal Government. But 
this was not always the case. The Fed- 
eral Government was once the leader 
in establishing labor reforms for its em- 
ployees, setting the example for private 
industry to follow. : 

For example, President Van Buren by 
Executive Order issued March 31, 1840, 
established a 10-hour day for Federal 
employees on public works projects, 
without any reduction in pay. In 1868 


Congress passed legislation to establish 

an 8-hour day for laborers, workmen, 

and mechanics employed by or on behalf 
of the Federal Government. The Lloyd- 

LaFollette Act of 1912 granted basic 

rights to employees of the Federal Gov- 

ernment was many years ahead of Fed- 
eral labor-management laws affecting 
private industry. 

It gave recognition to the rights of 
Federal employees in three major areas. 
First, it provided that no person in the 
classified civil service could be removed 
except for cause, providing further that 
all notices of charges must be in writing, 
with a reasonable time for the employee 
to answer the charges. Secondly, it au- 
thorized employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to organize to improve their 
conditions of employment, their wages, 
and hours of work; the right to strike 
was specifically prohibited. Workers in 
private industry did not receive legisla- 
tive sanction for purposes of organiza- 
tion until more than 20 years later. 
Finally, the right of Federal employees 
to petition Congress, or any Members of 
Congress was guaranteed; the right to 
furnish information to either House of 
Congress, or a congressional committee 
or member thereof was also guaranteed. 

Now, 45 years later, this is still the 
basic law affecting labor-management 
relations in the Federal service. In this 
interim period, significant advancements 
have been made in Federal laws affecting 
labor-management relations in private 
industry. These laws are well known 
the Railway Labor Act, the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, the Davis-Bacon Act, 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, amend- 
ed by the Taft-Hartley Act, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government 
has lagged far behind in the establish- 
ment of sound modern labor-manage- 
ment principles and policies. The pro- 
visions of H. R. 6, amending the Lloyd- 
LaFollette Act of 1912, provide the basis 
for a uniform system of handling griev- 
ances, with fairness and dispatch, utiliz- 
ing the services of the responsible em- 
ployee unions in representing .their 
members in such matters. This legis- 
lation is urgently needed to bring gov- 
ernmental policies in the labor-manage- 
ment area up to a level consistent with 
the proven practices of modern labor- 
management relations now generally in 
effect in private industry. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
an article by Mr. Joseph Young, in the 
Washington Evening Star of Wednesday, 
April 10, 1957: 

JUSTICE Brier PUTS ECONOMY ABOVE BENE- 
FITS—SAVINGS GET PRIORITY Over GOVERN- 
MENT WORK CONDITIONS = 

(By Joseph Young) 

A Justice Department brief contends that 
benefits for Federal workers such as overtime, 
better pay, and improved working conditions 
“must either bow to or be balanced with con- 
siderations of economy and efficiency in 
Government.” 

For example, the brief said, Congress, in 
the interests of Government economy, would 
be justified in setting a 10-hour workday for 
Federal employees. 

The Department's brief was filed in answer 
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the United States Court of Claims seeking 
overtime payments for extra time involved in 
studying postal sorting schemes. 

The Department's brief, which presumably 
represents the administration's view, did not 
state that the administration feels that the 
Government’s 8-hour day should be increased 
to 10 hours at this time. But it emphasized 
that such an increase in working hours would 
be justified in the name of economy if it 
should become necessary. 

LIKE BENEFITS CHALLENGED 


The brief emphasized the view that Fed- 
eral workers, because of economy and Gov- 
ernment efficiency considerations, are not en- 
titled to the benefits of workers in private 
industry. 

Federal employee leaders have denounced 
the Justice Department's views as a throw- 
back to the horse-and-buggy days. 

The horse-and-buggy comment was made 
by Thomas G. Walters, operations director of 
the AFL-CIO Government Employees Council. 

“This attitude is a striking example of the 
archaic labor policy that the Government 
adopts for its own employees,” Mr. Walters 
declared. It emphasizes the need for a man- 
agement-labor relations law in Government.” 

Roy Hallbeck, legislative representative of 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
said “the Justice Department's view is the 
19th-century version of employee rights.” 
James A. Campbell, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Employees, 
said “the Government's position is the most 
discouraging development to Federal em- 
ployees in a long, long time; but it empha- 
sizes the necessity of getting Congress to ap- 
prove legislation officially recognizing the 
rights of Federal employees to better their 
working conditions.” 

HOME STUDY INVOLVED 


The test case, which is being handled by 
the law firm here of Herbert S. Thatcher, in- 
volves postal workers who must study at 
home to memorize the routing of mail. The 
postal workers contend that industry in 
portal-to-portal agreements with labor 
unions now pays overtime for time spent 
by employees in preparation for their on- 
the-job duties or in traveling from one site 
to another in connection with a job. 

The Justice Department's answer, in part, 
to these claims declares: 

“Plaintiffs' [the postal clerks] complaint 
is that they are not, but should be, paid for 
the time they spend within the confines of 
their own homes learning and keeping up 
with their jobs. As they read the statutes 
designed to ameliorate working conditions 
and the case law growing out of those stat- 
utes, they should be compensated for what 
they term ‘physical and mental exertion.’ 
Such compensation, they argue, would be 
entirely in accord with the philosophy of 
present-day labor law. The philosophy, if 
such it can be called, may conceivably con- 
trol in dealings between union and manage- 
ment. 

“However, as between Federal employees 
and their employer, the United States, this 
philosophy must either bow to or be bal- 
anced with considerations of economy and 
efficiency in Government. The basic rights 
of labor—the right to strike and the right 
to bargain collectively—cannot be afforded 
Federal employees consistently with the Fed- 
eral obligation to the taxpayer to operate the 
Federal administration economically and effi- 
ciently. [Government employee unions have 
never sought the right to strike and spe- 
cifically forbid such strikes by its members 
in their constitutions.] 

“As stated, Congress, alone charged with 
the function and duty of establishing the 
rates of pay and the criteria of payment for 
Government employees, has always. been 
aware of the necessity of economy in Govern- 
ment and where it has acted to ameliorate 


to a test suit by a group of postal workers in the working conditions of Federal employees, 
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it has always acted cautiously and in con- 
Tormity with its desire for Government econ- 
omy. 

“For example, while the 68-hour day was 
assured for labor by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, the Federal employee first ob- 
tained the right to work only an 8-hour day 
in 1945 and then only by implication, * * * 
True time and one-half for overtime has been 
Standard for labor for many years. And yet, 
true time and one-half for overtime is still 
not available to the bulk of Federal em- 
Pployees. © © 9" 

DENIED OTHER GAINS 


“These few examples illustrate that the 
Many advances made by the labor movement 
are not. as a general matter, incorporated 
into the laws affecting Federal personnel. 
Clearly, the economical administration of 
Government precludes the immediate and 
total adoption by Congress of schemes such 
as automatic cost of living increases based on 
the consumer price index. 

“If Congress desires that, insofar as it Is 
possible, all workers in this country work 
only 8 hours a day, nevertheless Congress 
could, in its concern for Federal expendi- 
tures, require. and validly provide, that Fed- 
eral employees work 10 hours a day. 

“That Congress has chosen to limit the 
working day of most Federal employees to 8 
hours a day, 7 years after it chose to limit 
the working day for most workers in this 
country, is no indication that Congress has 
also chosen to pay its employees industry or 
private management wages or, in this case, 
Overtime compensation, sometimes described 
as ‘penalty pay,’ for study over which Gov- 
ernment has no control and on which it 
cannot check, 

“For the fact of the matter is. as we have 
shown, that Congress has not always ac- 
cepted for Federal employees the theories 
or rights of the labor movement in their 
entirety.” 1 


Cross Revenue of Central Valley Project 
Jumps 33½ Percent z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a signifi- 
cant news story from the columns of the 
Sacramento (Calif.) Bee of Apri! 2, 1957, 
relating to the gross revenue last year of 
$15,861,116 received from the operation 
in my State of the great Central Valley 
Project. 

California’s Central Valley Basin, with 
614 million acres of irrigable land, only 
One-half of which is now being irrigated, 
Presents a truly tremendous develop- 
Ment potential. Regrettably, a great 
deal of completely biased information, 
half truths and out-and-out lies have 
been circulated about this project by 
Various public utilities and power com- 
Panies. 

I am, therefore, particularly pleased 
to call attention to the fact that not only 
has the feasibility of the project been 
demonstrated beyond question by its fi- 
Nancial stability, but also by the fact 
that the CVP has made available vast 
quantities of water to parched agricul- 
tural lands of the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia, 
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The news story follows: 

Gross REVENUE OF CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 
Jumps 3344 PERCENT 

The Federal Bureau of Reclamation has re- 
ported a gross revenue of $15,861,116 from 
the ‘operation of the Central Valley project 
during 1956. 

In its annual report on the CVP operation, 
the Bureau noted an increase of 33.5 percent 
in the revenue compared to the gross in 1955. 
A good water year and the first full year's 
operation of the Folsom and Nimbus power- 
plants, the Bureau said, contributed to the 
increase. 

Revenue from irrigation water deliveries 
also increased over the revenue last year. A 
total of 1,701,040 acre-feet of irrigation wa- 
ter was sold for a total of $4,121,939. In 
addition 1,015,513 acre-feet were delivered on 
the exchange contract and for water rights 
for which no revenue is received. 

Municipal and industrial water revenue 
totaled $375,054 with 37,190 feet delivered 
by the project in 1956. 

Project operation and maintenance for 
1956, according to the Bureau’s report, cost 
85.209.130. An increase in operating costs 
over that of 1955 was attributed by the 
Bureau to extraordinary maintenance in con- 
nection with flood damage and the operation 
of Folsom and Nimbus Dams, 

Accumulated net revenue during the 12 
years of operation of the CVP was set at 
$66,067,035 after deductions for operation and 
maintenance and provisions for replacement 
and interest. 

Ciyde H. Spencer, regional director for the 
Bureau in Sacramento, stated: “The feasibil- 
ity of the project has been demonstrated not 
only by its financial stability but in making 
vast amounts of water available to agricul- 
ture lands of the valleys and by producing 
low-cost power for public agencies and others 
throughout the area.” 


The Nice Guy Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11; 1957 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I attended a dinner in 
my district which could well serve as a 
pattern for other parts of the Nation. 
It was in honor of a group of considerate 
people or what might be described in the 
vernacular as “nice guys.” 

Thirteen years ago, an Albany attor- 
ney, Mr. Hyman Rosenblum, looked 
about him and noted that at every school 
graduation prizes are handed out to the 
learned among the young graduates. 


While applauding such awards, he- 


thought it would be a good idea to have 
a prize for the young man or woman 
who was most considerate of the feelings 
and property of others. He has given 
such an award annually, to young people 
in the graduating classes of three area 
schools. 

Mr. Rosenblum does more than that. 
He gives an annual dinner, to be con- 
tinued after his death under terms of 
his will, at which tribute is made to each 
of the past winners of the “nice guy” 
awards. é 

There were many distinguished per- 
sons at the recent dinner, including the 
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State commissioner of education. It was 
a heartwarming experience to learn that 
sheer goodness is sometimes applauded 
in this era of conflict and tensions. 

I believe we should do more than pay 
isolated honor to the nice people among 
us. I think we should make greater use 
of their warmth and talents in such im- 
portant spheres as our foreign service 
and government generally. 

Mr. Rosenblum deserves great credit 
for what he has undertaken, but I am 
sure he would be more than rewarded 
if his worthy idea was followed through- 
out the Nation. 


H. R. 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


_ HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
Ihave received a joint letter from a num- 
ber of outstanding national organizations 
who are vitally interested in a bill now 
before the full Committee on Education 
and Labor, H, R. 1, which has been re- 
ported out by the Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Education. They urge that this bill 
be reported out of the full committee 
before the Easter recess, in view of the 
urgent need for prompt and favorable 
action on the spiraling problems with 
which we are confronted concerning 
school construction. I am in entire 
agreement with them on the need for 
the Members of this body to discuss this 
bill with their constituents while they 
are back in their home States during the 
coming recess. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the letter in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

WASHINGTON, April 10, 1957. 
The Honorable EDITH GREEN, y 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN Grfen: We, the un- 
dersigned organizations, are taking this 
means of communicating with you and 
other members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor about the school-construc- 
tion measure, H. R. 1, reported out by the 
Subcommittee on Education. 

We strongly urge that the bill be reported 
out of the full committee before the Easter 
recess. There is need in our view for posi- 
tive and prompt action to keep alive the 
support generated by the hearings of the 
subcommittee, President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary Folsom, and national organizations such 
as the undersigned: Equally, if not more 
important, we think that individual. Mem- 
bers of Congress would like to be in a position 
to discuss the measure, as approved by the 
full committee, with their constituents dur- 
ing their Easter recess stay in their districts, 
We are certain that the constituents of each 
Member of Congress would welcome such an 
opportunity. 

We feel that the increase in school pop- 
ulation necessitates, and the increases in 
the gross national product and in national 
income fully justify, prompt favorable action 
by the full committee and by the Congress. 

With respect to action of the subcommit- 
tee in reporting out the school-construction 
bill we commend the statesmanlike deliber- 
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ations which resulted in a measure endorsed 
and supported by representatives of both 
es. We wish to commend the subcom- 
mittee for its diligence, fairness, and prompt- 
ness in reporting out an excellent bipartisan 
bill. We feel that this attitude of bipartisan- 
ship should be maintained in the future 
consideration of the bill through floor action, 
We respectfully ask your earnest considera- 
tion of our request that the bill be approved 
by the full committee before the Easter 
recess. 

Sincerely, 

American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 1600 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; American 
Library Association, 300 New Jersey 
Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 
American Parents Committee, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C.; 
American Veterans of World War II 
and Korea, 1710 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, 1830 Jef- 
ferson Place NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Association for Childhood Education, 
International, 1200 15th Street NW., 
W. n, D. C.; Cooperative 
League of United States of America, 
1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Council of Chief State 
School Officers, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, 1558 Quarrier Street, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States, 1217 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Washington, 
D. C.; Labor's Non-Partisan League 
United Mine Workers, 1435 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; National 
Association of Social Workers, Suite 
217, Dupont Circle Building, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. X.; National Board of 
YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; National Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers, 3746 
Hayes Street NE., Washington, D. C.; 
National Consumers’ League, 2800 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, 
1637 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Council 
of Negro Women, 1318 Vermont 
Avenue, Washington, D. C.; National 
Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, 1404 New 
York Avenue NW., W: D. O.: 
National Jewish Welfare Board, 1637 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Spokesmen for Chil- 
dren, 19 East 92d Street, New York, 
N. V.; Textile Workers of America, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


MSTS Chief Cites Unit’s Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN - 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 
Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe the following article from the 
Journal of Commerce by Vice Adm. John 
M. Will, United States Navy, command- 
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er Military Sea Transportation Service, 
is worthy of note by all my colleagues: 
MSTS Cuter Crres Unit's ROLE 


(By Vice Adm. John M. Will, U. S: Navy, 
commander, Military Sea Transportation 
Service) 

In the more than 7 years since the estab- 
lishment of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service, the American maritime industry has 
undergone a remarkable transition. 

In October 1949, when MSTS was organ- 
ized, shipping was in the doldrums. 

Many ships were in layup or in the process 
of inactivation because of lack of cargoes 
and maritime employment was at a low ebb. 
New ship construction was at a virtual stand- 
still and the outlook for the shipyards was 
bleak, indeed. 


SITUATION CHANGED IN 1950 


With the outbreak of the Korean emer- 
gency in late June 1950, conditions in the 
shipping industry changed radically and it 
responded in full measure to the heavy de- 
mands placed upon it for the movement of 
military material. 

It was during this period that the develop- 
ment of relationships between MSTS and the 
maritime industry was initiated. In the 
course of this development, as might have 
been anticipated, mistakes were made and 
misunderstandings encountered, 

By profiting from the lessons learned in 
these shortcomings, however, a fairly sound 
and comprehensive working basis has been 
established along mutually advantageous 
lines. For their part, it is believed the ship- 
ping industry much prefers dealing with a 
single agency in matters concerning ocean 
transportation than with the several indi- 
vidual services as formerly. 

The benefits derived from dealing with a 
single source are not confined simply to the 
booking of cargo or to the negotiation of 
charters and shipping contracts. They ex- 
tend to the more expeditious settlement of 
invoices, the processing of claims, and the 
many other administrative details with 
which transportation procedures are sur- 
rounded. From the standpoint of the De- 
partment of Defense, the centralization of 
its ocean transportation needs under a single 
head has proved to be most effective. 

The welfare of the American maritime in- 
dustry is a matter of direct and continuing 
interest to the MSTS. Considering the fact 
that MSTS depends upon privately operated 
shipping to transport approximately 70 per- 
cent of the military dry-cargo movement, 
the reason for this interest is not difficult 
to understand. 

The more favorable general business con- 
ditions are for the established American- 
flag berth lines, the more assurance MSTS 
has of the necessary dependability and fre- 
quency of sailings to provide capability for 
the military life.- More and more, also, 
MSTS is availing itself of a share of the 
Passenger space provided by the additional 
ships being placed in service on those routes 


on which military personnel regularly move. 


Practically 100 percent of MSTS ship re- 
pairs and overhauls are performed by pri- 
vate yards. A healthy ship-repair industry, 
therefore, is of benefit to MSTS. This not 
only affords a wider range of competition 
for bidding purposes, but provides a broader 
base for expansion under conditions of mo- 
bilization. 

In connection with the operations of 
MSTS, the principal target of criticism by 
industry, labor, and congressional groups 
has been the so-called nucleus fleet. Much 
of this criticism stems from a misunder- 
standing of the composition of this fleet 
and the purposes for which it is maintained. 
Many critics mistakenly assume the total 
number of units to represent so many ocean- 
going ships. Actually, of the total of 214 
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units, now in active operations, 71 of these 
are small coastal craft or naval auxiliary 
types which have no counterpart in mer- 
chant service. 

They are employed for short-haul lifts 
In the Far East or on special missions in 
remote area. Among the remainder, 84 are 
tankers, Through activations from the re- 
serve fieets, the number of these has been 
increased from 34 within the past 9 months 
because of the critical worldwide shortage 
of tanker tonnage made even more serious 
by the closing of the Suez Canal. 

Even with these activations, MSTS is only 
now working out from a tremendous back- 
log of Department of Defense petroleum 
shipping requirements built up because of 
the unayallability of commercial tankers at 
any price. At no other time, since the es- 
tablishment of MSTS, has the value and pur- 
pose of the nucleus fleet been demonstrated 
more completely than in connection with 
the recent and continuing tanker crisis, 


UNITS ARE TALLIED 


Of the remaining 59 units, 34 are troop 
and dependent transports. Industry con- 
cedes its inability to provide accommoda- 
tions for mass troop movements. On the 
routes where military dependents are mov- 
ing, privately operated passenger liners are 
participating in the lift In excess of the 
capability of the MSTS dependent transports. 

The balance of 25 units comprises 2 C-4 
cargo ships converted as heavy-lift carriers 
with 150-ton boom capacity, 4 utility air- 
craft carriers, 3 C-2 refrigerated ships and 
16 Victory-type cargo ships. Since there 
are no American-flag ships of adequate 
heavy-lift capacity, the only alternative 
would be for foreign-flag charters. 

The carriers are necessary for lifting air- 
craft of which many of the present-day 
types cannot be accommodated on the decks 
of conventional cargo ships. Refrigerated 
ship capacity is in short supply at best as 
evidenced by the necessity for the bareboat 
charter of five Government-owned refrig- 
erated ships to a commercial operation for 
the express purpose of moving military re- 
frigerated requirements in the Pacific. 

The Victory ships are assigned to a variety 
of missions. Principal among these is the 
annual Arctic resupply operation each sum- 
mer, while some participate in the Antarctic 
explorations. During the past several 
months, a number of these ships have been 
used on lifts for which privately owned 
tramps would ordinarily be chartered. How- 
ever, because of prevailing high market rates 
for other business, tramp owners have not 
been disposed to make their ships available 
to MSTS at rates determined by the Mari- 
time Administration to be fair and reason- 
able. Recently, also, on certain of the berth 
line routes, because of the generally good 
commercial market space offerings to MSTS 
have been insufficient to meet military ship- 
ping requirements. 

ROLE IS EXTENDED 


It should be emphasized that the overall 
mission of MSTS extends beyond its role as 
the coordinator of ocean transportation for 
the Department of Defense, In addition, 
it is responsible for providing immediate lift 
capability in an emergency and to provide 
an adequate base for n expansion to 
meet emergency or mobilization require- 
ments. With consideration for these re- 
sponsibilities, it should be recognized that 
the nucleus fleet which has been described 
represents the bare minimum essential for 
the implementation of the MSTS mission, . 

That this recognition is now generally ac- 
corded by the private shipping industry, has 
been demonstrated in many ways. It is 
believed, too, the industry has every con- 
fidence that in the event of any differences 
developing in its relationships with MSTS, 
the means are always readily available for a 
full and complete hearing. 


1957 
I Am Grateful for My Second Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle appearing in the April 5, 1957, edi- 
tion of the Congregational Christian 
Journal of Advance, regarding the Hon- 
Orable Charles H. Davis, justice of the 
Illinois Supreme Court: 

I Am GRATEFUL For My SECOND CHANCE 

On February 28, 1955, Charles H. Davis, 
then aged 49, was elected a justice of the 
Illinois Supreme Court by a majority ot more 
than 3 to 1. Six months later he was stricken 
with a serious heart attack. 

The tension between so impressive a pro- 

esisonal achievement and so calamitous a 
Personal disaster lends poignancy to a life 
history which might otherwise appear to be 
but. a typical example of uninterrupted 
Success, 


EXTENSIVE PRACTICE 


Justice Davis graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois with the class of 1928 and from 
the University of Chicago College of Law with 
the degree of doctor of jurisprudence in 1931. 
Thereafter he carried on an increasingly ex- 
tensive practice in northern Illinois, handling 
Many cases before trial and appellate courts, 
both State and Federal. 

Justice Davis is a valued member and of- 
ficer of the Second Congregational Church in 
Rockford. III. He isa member of the Ameri- 
Can, Illinois, and Winnebago County Bar As- 
ciations and, at the time of his elevation 
to the supreme court bench, held an AV 
rating in the Martindale-Hubbell legal di- 
Tectory—the highest to be conferred by the 
company. : 

In announcing his candidacy for the judi- 
Cal office, Justice Davis made the following 
Public statement as an expression of his 
Philosophy and faith: 

“I believe men will be free as long as law is 
Just and courts are free; that courts will be 
free as long as judges are just, possessed of 
Minds that seek knowledge, of hearts that 
Seek understanding, and are humble before 

and upright before men. In the spirit 
Of that. belief, I pledge to you my unswerving 
8 to the duties of the high office I 

Since assuming the office to which he was 
80 Overwhelmingly elected, Justice Davis has 
Proven the authenticity and sincerity of his 
Statement, f 

The Davis’ home life is what may well be 
called maturely Christian. They have 7 chil- 
dren, among whom are 2 pairs of twins. 

VALUED LAYMAN 

Mrs. Davis.“ testifies her minister, Dr. 
Joseph C. Cleveland, “has devoted her life 
to the rearing of her familly and takes deep 
Pleasure in working with the children, inte- 
Stating the routine and common tasks of the 
household into rewarding family experi- 
ences.” The family appears regularly at wor- 
ship and church school on Sunday morning 
While each member participates usefully in 

, the church's life and work. 
“Justice Davis,” Dr. Cleveland continues, 
ls one of those rare and valued laymen who 
Would be the delight of a minister in any 
Parish. He has held nearly all the positions 
Of lay leadership, from that of a high-school 
boys’ class teacher to chairman of the board 


Of trustees and the office of assistant church 
treasurer.” 
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CREATIVE LIFE s 

He offers excellent advice respecting the 
church's financial investments, is not tardy 
in suggesting to certain of his clients the 
propriety of remembering their church when 
drawing up their wills, and is ready always 
to be of help to his church in dealing with 
legal matters of any sort. 

Let us turn now to the other side of our 
picture, permitting. Justice Davis to tell us in 
his own words what the experience of being 
cut down in the midst of a creative life— 
with the possibility of becoming a chronic 
inyalid—meant to him. 

“When in August 1955 I experienced a 
series of heart attacks which proved to be 
more serious than I at first realized, I hardly 
knew what to think of it. I remember well 
the feeling of utter despalr and dejection 
that came with knowledge of the cause of 
the pains that pierced my back and chest, 

“The initial realization of what had hap- 
pened to me was more upsetting than the 
attendant pain; Both physically and emo- 
tionally my world was in chaos, Confused 
thoughts of family, work, permanent in- 
capacity, and the forfeiture of the ambitions 
of a lifetime raced through my mind. Slowly 
I began to realize that all hopes, dreams, and 
ambitions—yes, even life—depended on what 
would happen in the next few days. 

“There was so much that I wanted to see 
through to completion. What could I do to 
help? I didn’t know. I asked God to take 
my life in his hands. I told him of my hopes 
and aspirations and that I wanted to live; 
that I had failed in keeping my health and 
that I now came to him trusting that what- 
ever he did would be right.” 

HEALING POWER 


“Peace came to me at length. Hours, days, 
and nights went by. Now I had no fears, no 
worries. I had faith in my doctors and 
nurses, faith in myself, and faith in God. 
Slowly the weeks passed and I was learning 
that with good medical care and faith there 
is a healing power marvelous beyond compre- 
hension. 

“Nature does most things well. As I lay 
quietly gazing at the ceiling and waiting for 
the capillaries to take over the job of the 
arteries which were blocked by the throm- 
bosis, I contemplated values. I found that 
though I had recognized most of life's real 
values my classifications had been faulty. 
With the quiet of this illness, I found a new 
perspective. Perhaps I shall never arrive at 
a true analysis of the worthwhile things that 
make up life, but my relative grouping of 
values today is certainly more accurate than 
before my illness. 

“I found encouragement in the fact that 
many of my friends had made remarkable 
recoveries. Some had returned to health 
and then gone on to their greatest accom- 
plishments. I began to understand what 
Theodore Granik meant when he said: 


“When flat on my back, I found wisdom in 


the doctor’s bromide that a coronary is the 
greatest lifesaver of middle-aged men. I've 
learned to conserve energy and miake it 
produce more than ever.’ 

“However, I found that winning a recovery 
is much like preserving your liberty. It re- 
quires eternal vigilance. Frequently new 
pains, probably psychogenic rather than 
organic, would place me in fear of relapse. 
My sedative for recurring doubts and fears 
was and is a prayer that my doubts and 
anxieties be removed, my faith strengthened, 
my resolves firmed and that I may have that 
peace which passes understanding.” 

EMOTIONAL CONTROL 


For a while after I was up and around 
again, crowds of people, even friends, over- 
awed me. 
and vigor, these difficulties gradually receded. 

"I found new interest in the world of books, 
which became my constant source of com- 


But with the return of strength - 
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panionship—surpassed in constancy, under- 
standing and devotion only by my wife who, 
in brighter days, had taken me to be her 
husband in sickness and in health, 

“Experience has taught me some simple 
rules which I repeat to myself very often. 
Seek peace and serenity. Control your 
emotions. Live each day unto itself; don’t 
Worry about tomorrow. Spend time each 
day in silence, 

"Ihave now resumed my work—but I keep 
from getting tired. There is rhythm in con- 
structive effort and I am learning to con- 
form with its beat. So, ‘easy does it,’ I tell 
myself and the world grows brighter all the 
while. The smile of a friend seems more 
genuine and life’s meaning and purpose 
grow clearer every day. I am very grateful 
for my second chance.“ 

COMRADELY STORY 


This impressive account of a Christain's 
courage and falth may well cause each and 
évery one who reads it to take heart. Those 
especially who have come through or who 
find themselyes in the same deep waters 
must respond with more than gratitude to 
Justice Davis’ comradely and candid story of 
his own experience, 

What is perhaps of even greater conse- 
quence respecting all of us is that law and 
order—upon which our American democracy 
depends—are resting in the hands of men of 
Justice Davis’ type and caliber, 


The Teacher's Lot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in the New York Times of April 7, there 
appeared an excellent editorial com- 
menting upon the recent survey con- 
ducted by Dr. Hazel Davis for the Na- 
tional Education Association. In our 
concern today about the educational 
standards which must be maintained if 
our children are to be given the oppor- 
tunity of taking full-advantage of their 
innate capabilities, we must not over- 
look the vital role played by the Ameri- 
can schoolteacher. To the extent that 
we can strengthen that role, to that ex- 
tent will there be a commensurate 
Strengthening of our entire educational 
system. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude this editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD; 
THE TEACHER'S Lor í 


A distressing picture of the lite of American 
public schoolteachers is etched by the sta- 
tistics in a recent National Educational As- 
sociation survey conducted by Dr. Hazel 
Davis. The main trouble seems to be that 
“people who would like to give their time to 
teaching have to give it to something else.” 
For example, salaries are so low that about 
three-quarters of the men teachers and 17 
percent of the women have had to take on 
other jobs to make both ends meet. They 
double as clerks, salespeople, bill collectors, 
tutors, camp counselors, even farmhands. 
One man reported he had been a spare-time 
dishwasher, ditchdigger, and truckdriver. 

The average teaching salaries were $3,932 
($76 a week) for women and $4,374 (684 a 
week) formen, About one-third of the 6,000 
teachers covered receive less than $3,500 ($67 
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a week). In contrast, workers in manufac- 
turing average $82 a week, while those in the 
printing trades receive $93, and in Wann 
“tion 898. 

Then, too, the teachers reported that hey 
are called on to do a lot of other things than 
teach as part of their regular work—10 hours 
a week on the average. Such chores were 
listed as planning, supervising, club -activi- 
ties, hall monitoring, collecting money for 
festivals, and the like. And a constant com- 
2 was the too heavy pupil load they had 


to carry. 

But Dr. Davis reports an encouraging theme 
which runs most strongly through the ques- 
tionnaire replies; In spite of the drawbacks 
teachers love their work. Evidence of this is 
the fact that their job is not the stopgap 
kind that it is commonly supposed to be. 
The median length of service of those covered 
by the survey was 13 years. Then, too, those 
who reported belied the schoolteacher stereo- 
type. Most of them are married, live in their 
own homes, and support dependents. And 
their civic and social interests are wide. At 
least one-third belang to four or more com- 
munity organizations. All in ali, public 
schoolteachers seem to lead lives that interest 
and satisfy them, in spite of their many pro- 
fessional troubles. But they surely deserve 
much better than they get. 


Economic Aid for Poland N 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter writ- 
ten to the editor of the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader Evening News of April 8, 
1957, by Mr. Joseph F. Lester, a well- 
known businessman of Kingston, Pa., in 
which Mr. Lester recommends that this 
country extend economic and technical 
aid to Poland: 

EDITOR; TIMES-LEADER News: 

There has been a lot of controversy on 
extending loans to Poland for purchasing 
surplus foods for its starving people and 
machinery for devastated industry. 

It was not Poland's fault to find itself 
in the hottest postwar situation. As our 
faithful ally, the one our wartime Presi- 
dent spoke of, she was the world's inspira- 
tion of freedom and a gallant fighter on all 
fronts. 

For a reward, the same President sold Po- 
land down the river at Yalta and Teheran. 
She recelved the worst share of the conflict. 
Because of the postwar political bunglings, 
Poland was not able to participate in the 
Marshall plan or other direct and indirect 
assistance. Eyen individual packages, sent 
by friends and relatives from this country 
to Poland, were subject to almost triple rates 
compared with other European’ countries, 
some of them our enemies. 

We spent Dillions to build economies of 
our former enemies that are now the rich- 
est countries in Europe. On the other hand, 
we spent millions for the Voice of Amer- 
ica and Radio Free Europe, telling Poland 


how much we value our freedom, but this 


does not help the people of Poland to feed 
or clothe themselyes. 

Hundreds of thousands of the former war 
patriots weer sent to the slave-labor camps 
in far-off Russia. Now these hundreds of 
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thousands of repatriates released from the 
Russian slave-labor camps started to return 
to poverty stricken Poland. 

The climax came last June during the up- 
rising of Poznan; then came the October 
revolution and the breaking off from Com- 
munist Russia. We applaud them, but that’s 
where we stop. 

Breaking away from the Kremlin, Poland 
turned to the West and to the United States 
for assistance. A commission arrived in 
Washington, but the negotiations bogged 
down as to the definite opinion of the 
lawmakers, who, during their political cam- 
paigns, stressed the invaluable services ren- 
dered by Kosciuszko, Pulaski and thousands 
of other Polish patriots during our struggle 
for freedom. 

Someone may claim that Poland is in the 
infiuence of the Communists but not of her 
own free will. In comparison, there is more 
communism in the so-called free and inde- 
pendent countries who are getting our heavy 
financial support. Isn't this the honest 
truth, lawmakers? Shall we keep pushing 
Poland in the orbits of Russia and then tell 
her we love her people? 

Now is the time to put our words into 
deeds. Instead of exploring the Far East, 
the Northeast, and the Near East, we should 
help Poland, our old friend. 

The time for action is now. 

JOSEPH F. LESTER, 
Kingston. 


— Leaderskip Under Truman and Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OP KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. SILER, Mr. Speaker, we have 
noticed in recent press reports state- 
ments of former President Harry S. Tru- 
man that forces of communism have 
been advancing in the Middle East and 
Far East and that free nations have been 
beset by differences and doubts. Then 
he went on to place the blame for this 
so-called advancing communism and 
alleged doubt among free nations on 
what he termed a lack of leadership in 
the State Department and the White 
House.” He further stated that our 
Government had lost both confidence 
and respect among the people of the 
world. 

Now, Mr. Truman did not back up his 
bold and baseless assertions with any 
facts and figures, so far as I know. He 
merely told the Kansas Democratic Club, 
which, of course, wanted to hear such 
nonsense, that here are some of my par- 
tisan conclusions and you may start your 
Fair Deal applause when you get all set 
and ready to begin. 

But there are some real honest-to- 
goodness facts, as recorded in history, 
for us to examine and then remember 
after all the tumult and the shouting has 
faded out-and left only the everlasting 
truth to be our shield and buckler. 


ROOSEVELT-ACHESON~TRUMAN REGIME 


In this late lamented regime, commu- 
nism did its great and notorious advanc- 
ing both at home and abroad. In every 
conference that was held it seems that 
we got a piece of paper and the Commu- 
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nists got a piece of territory. The Yalta 
Conference, for instance, was a catas- 
trophe for our country and the free 
world. Alger Hiss, the convicted Com- 
munist who was upheld by Secretary 
Acheson, even as the dark shadows of 
guilt overwhelmed his integrity and pa- 
triotism, had access to the secret briefing 
papers used by our side during that con- 
ference. The decisions at Yalta paved 
the way for communizing Poland and 
for the Communist conquest of China. 
The Yalta deal contributed in two ways 
to the Communist victory in China, for 
it turned over to the Russians the all- 
important Manchurian Railway and the 
warm-water ports and recognized Outer 
Mongolia as a satellite state. And so, 
Communist China emerged and Nation- 
alist China and Chiang Kai-shek be- 
came only symbols of a free China after 
the Yalta Conference. 

It should also be remembered that the 
Harry Dexter White incident emerged 
out of publication of those Yalta papers. 
He, you recall, wanted our country to 
loan Russia four billions more than even 
Stalin himself wanted and this same 
White wanted the interest rate to be only 
2 percent, although Russia had offered 
to pay 2% percent, and the same White 
wanted the loan to run 35 years, al- 
though Russia only wanted 30 years for 
repayment. 

What a leadership, Mr. Truman, under 
Harry Dexter White and Alger Hiss. 

What a communistic bonanza, Mr. 
Truman, with assists for communism in 
Poland and China and that extra $4 bil- 
lion offered Russia but not even asked by 
Stalin himself during the Roosevelt- 
Acheson-Truman regime. 


EISENHOWER-DULLES REGIME 


Now in this present Eisenhower-Dulles 
regime, we have clearly seen a termina- 
tion of communism’s advance in Korea 
and in other places of the Far East. And 
we have seen a positive deterioration of 
Russian influence in Poland, Hungary, 
and the Middle East, the free people of 
the world having had our continual.and 
effective encouragement every single day 
of the present administration, 

Over 2,000 people with bad-risk files 
against them have been turned out of 
Government jobs and stopped from re- 
ceiving tax-paid salaries during this 
present regime. 

Vice President Nixon, before ascending 
to that office, conducted the investigation 
on Alger Hiss and he went to jail. 

And so, for more than 4 years we have 
been running along pretty smoothly sans 
Hiss, sans White, sans 2,000 security 
risks, and the forces of communism have 
been stopped or deterred on every front 
and all along the line throughout the 
earth. 

The truth shall be our shield and 
buckler. 

Mr. Truman, what do you say about 
the facts? How about the Roosevelt- 
Acheson-Truman leadership against the 
communistic forces you mentioned? 
And how about the Eisenhower-Dulles 
leadership against the same evil? 

The truth shall be our shield and 
buckler. 


1957 


Annual. Convention of the National 
Society, Daughters of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
past weekend, the National Society, 
Daughters of the Union, held its annual 
convention in.Fitzgerald, Ga., a wonder- 
ful little city in the district which I have 
the honor to represent. This is the first 
time that the society has held a meeting 
in the Deep South, and there is much sig- 
nificance in the fact that they chose 
Fitzgerald, Ga., as the location. 

Fitzgerald is unique in its history, and 
a living memorial to the brave men of 
both Blue and Gray who engaged in the 
terrible War Between the States. No- 
where in our Nation is there a better 
example of the brotherhood and love that 
came to exist between the people of the 
North and South in that era, and I think 
My colleagues might be interested in 
hearing a little about Fitzgerald. 

Both Unionists and Confederates 
founded and settled in Fitzgerald, on 
about a 50-50 basis. The names “Blue- 
Gray Park,” “Lee-Grant Hotel,” “Sher- 
man Street,” and “Lee Street, sound a 
bit incongruous, but they were chosen 
with care by people of the North and 
South who built this city of unity, as a 
tribute to one another and the brave 
leaders of both sides. 

Fitzgerald is built in a square extend- 
ing 114 miles from the center in each 
direction. All streets east of the main 
thoroughfare are named after northern 
generals such as Grant and Sherman, 
While streets lying to the west bear the 
Names of southern generals—Lee, Gor- 
don, Jackson, and so forth. There are 
four drives around the city and two of 
them are named for northern ships, two 
after ships which sailed for the South. 
Many people in Fitzgerald find that their 
ancestors were among those who first 
Settled the town, and many find that 
their southern grandmothers or grand- 
fathers married northerners, and lived 
the balance of their lives in peace and 
harmony, together and amongst their 
Northern and southern neighbors. 

We can learn a great lesson from the 
city of Fitzgerald, Ga. If good people of 
both sides could get together at that 
time, when bitterness and animosity were 
at their peak, and settle a town together, 
intermarry, and live side by side with 
love and respect for each other, then 
certainly now, in 1957, there is no basis 
for any ill feeling between our different 
Sections of the country. Yankees and 
Southerners learned to like each other 
then, and they like each other now. 

The American flag was prominent in 
the ceremonies conducted at the conyen- 
tion of the National Society, Daughters 
of the Union. A miniature flag was 
Placed on each and every grave in the 
famous Evergreen Cemetery, where 
hundreds of veterans, both Union and 
Confederate, of the War Between the 
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States are buried. To all of the people 
of Fitzgerald and our section, that flag 
is not a northern flag or a southern flag. 
It is the flag of a united country and peo- 
ple. No wonder our people in Fitzgerald 
and our district love that flag, and have 
no patience with any group or individ- 
ual who would change our way of life, 


Fort Benning, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my good fortune, and 
that of many of my colleagues in the 
House and the Senate, to be guests of the 
Army at Fort Benning, Ga., on April 5 
and 6. I wish to express my appreciation 
for the invitation to the Honorable Wil- 
ber Brucker, able Secretary of the Army, 
and to his legislative liaison chief, Maj. 
Gen. J. H. Michaelis. 

I would also acknowledge the com- 
mendable leadership displayed at this 
vast infantry center and school which 
the Army has entrusted to the command 
of Maj. Gen. Herbert B. Powell, the 
commandant, and his assistants, Brig. 
Gen. R. L. Cook and Brig. Gen. J. V. 
Thompson. It is noteworthy that the 
inspiring example set by these senior 
officers has obviously made its mark on 
the junior officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the Infantry at Fort Benning. 

As many of us know, the Infantry’s 
traditional motto is “Follow me,” that is 
to say, follow the leader up front. This 
one thought, development of leaders 
whom men will follow in ground and 
airborne combat, is the constant over- 
riding theme of every action at Fort 
Benning. You see it everywhere you 
turn. Emblazoned on insignia, signs, 
literature is the call to “Follow me.” In 
a world of shifting standards, the In- 
fantry tells the world that it has this one 
unvarying rule today as it has had from 
time immemorial. 

The weapons and machines of modern 
warfare, although wondrous to see, are 
as nothing compared to the display of 
leadership at all levels of Infantry or- 
ganization. The Infantry leaders real- 
ize all too well the sacrifices that the 
Queen of Battles makes upon our youth 
in ground combat. There is no other 
time when personal courage, example, 
and determination are at the premium 
required in, an infantry attack, or if 
necessary, to stand and fight in the de- 
fense. Our young soldiers and para- 
troopers constantly look to their leaders, 
along side them in battle and sharing 
it all, and the old cry comes back clear 
and strong, “Follow me.” 

We Members of Congress saw leader- 
ship again at its best at Fort Benning 
last week. For those of us who may have 
forgotten, we were reminded of this in- 
dispensable quality. Let none tamper 
with it. For it is the infantryman with 
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his bayonet who is given the task of mak- 
ing the final decisive blow, the defeat 
of the enemy in battle. The infantry- 
man pays the greatest price in casual- 
ties and fights under the most incred- 
ibly severe conditions of weather and 
emotional strain. The infantryman has 
the place of honor. The infantryman 
leads while he others follow. He de- 
serves to be well led. 

As General Powell so well told us there 
at: the old home of all Infantry every- 
where: 


It is this man, the infantryman, and this 
man alone, as a most important member of 
our “military team, who ultimately deter- 
mines the final outcome of war. Upon his 
courage, determination, leadership, and 
training rests the future of the United States. 
In the age of the airplane and atomic weap- 
ons, the infantryman has countered every 
development by devising new tactics and 
techniques to meet the changing methods of 
warfare. The infantryman has maintained 
his decisive position in war by creative and 
progressive thinking, and this has never been 
more true than it is today. 


The Virgin Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
of April 2, 1957: 

THE READER WRITES—THE VmRGIN ISLANDS 


To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONTTOR: 

Your recent page, The Reader Asks,” con- 
tained an inquiry as to whether America 
has any colonies. Your reply declined to 
employ that charged word. I wonder, how- 
ever, what general term would describe the 
situation in the Virgin Islands. The harm- 
ful myth that all is paradise there is ex- 
ploded by even a casual study of the Islands’ 
problems. 

Miserable living standards are apparent to 
the most Inattentive tourists. Annual per 
capita income is under $400. Poor health 
and sanitation conditions, an ugly racial 
situation, and excessively high living costs 
combine to belie the stereotype of insular 
felicity. 

Perhaps fundamental to these problems is 
the political status which, under the Revised 
Organic Act of 1954, makes the Governor 
and Secretary of the Interior all-powerful. 
This act provided for more stringent Federal 
controls, particularly in financial and ad- 
ministrative affairs. Dominant authority is 
exercised by officials unfamiliar with the 
islands and not responsible to the people. 
Other than the virtually hamstrung uni- 
cameral legislature, no officials are elected 
by the natives. Capricious actions by the 
governors have flouted the principle of sepa- 
ration of powers and have made a mockery 
out of the limited democracy allegedly ex- 
isting. 

A bill passed over a Governor's veto is 
sent to the President for resolution which 
actually is turned over to the Department 
of the Interior. The latter uniformly rec- 
ommends upholding the Governor. This 
practice has made the veto power absolute, 
often characterized by its irresponsible use 
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to promote a flagrant abuse of executive 
authority. The last two governors have 
vetoed three-quarters of the legislature's 
acts, 

In the past few years the situation has 
worsened. For example, mainland jobseekers 
with political pull have replaced many 
islanders in even lesser administrative posi- 
tions. 

Consider the political frustration of the 
people. They have no way to publicize their 
cause, lacking the minimum right to have a 
nonvoting resident commissioner in Con- 
gress such as other United States Territories 
have, Petitions and appeals to Washington 
officials are either ignored or turned down in 
favor of continued support of the Governor 
who is their representative on the islands. 

Virgin Islanders have long realized that 
no one is going to bother about or deal 
with their problems except themselves. Con- 
sequently, they want to elect their own Gov- 
ernor, have a nonvoting delegate in the House 
of Representatives, have the same financial 
relationship with the United States as that 
held by Puerto Rico and be represented by a 
legislature possessing its legitimate share 
of power. 

Very soon now, the Virgin Islands will be 
the last area in the Caribbean without home 
rule. The islands’ political status fares badly 
in comparison with British, French, and 
Duteh territories. Whether the Virgin 
Islanders will be allowed their modest ob- 
jectives will depend on whether Congress can 
still effectively deal with problems which, 
although posing no threat to our security, 
still merit prompt application of our demo- 
cratic principles. 

RALPH NADER. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

|Eprron’s Nors.—The letter writer makes 
tome telling points and many of them are 
justified. The Virgin Islands are admittedly 
not the best United States examples of ter- 
Titorial] administration and doubtless it is 
fair to call them colonies. However, Mr. 
Nader does leave out some brighter sides to 
the picture—economic investment in sugar 
and other industries that over the long 
pull are intended to raise living standards 
in the islands, Increase schooling and health 
facilities. While it is true that the islanders’ 
freely voted actions have been vetoed ih large 
numbers, some of the vetoes can be explained 
not only on the basis of arbitrary upholding 
of the Governor by Federal authorities but 
by immaturity of the legislators themselves 
in passing inadequately considered legisla- 
tion.] 


The Court and the Bar: Their Relation 
and Obligations 4 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include an article appearing in a recent 
issue of the Illinois Bar Journal by the 
Honorable Charles H. Davis, of the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court—an outstanding 
lawyer and judge, well qualified to fill 
the next vacancy on the United States 
Supreme Court: 

THE COURT AND THE Bar: Trem RELATION AND 
OBLIGATIONS 
(By Justice Charles H. Davis) 

Members of the bar are licensed to prac- 

tice by the Supreme Court and are officers of 
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the Court. They may be censored, or their 
license to practice may be suspended or re- 
voked for conduct which tends to defeat the 
administration of justice or to bring the 
courts and the legal profession into dis- 
repute, 

In summing up the lawyers’ obligation 
Justice Cardozo stated: Membership in the 
bar is a privilege burdened with conditions. 
A fair private and professional character is 
one of them. * * * Whenever the condition 
is broken, the privilege is lost.“! 

Historically and in fact, there is ample 
power in the court to supervise the conduct 
of the members of the bar; ** its success or 
failure in this respect is dependent upon the 
courage and attitudes of the bar and the 
court. There lies the responsibility. In the 
interest of the health and honor of the pro- 
fession and for the protection of the public, 
I find wisdom in the pronouncement of the 
Court of Appeals of New York, “If the house 
is to be cleaned, It is for those who occupy 
and govern it, rather than for strangers, to 
do the nolsome work." 

The lawyer has been portrayed by Thack- 
eray as bending all the powers of a great 
mind to a mean profession. He has been 
the brunt of many jokes, which are gener- 
ally uncomplimentary. However, the bar, 
even though the most maligned of all secular 
professions, has the highest standards, The 
practice of law is more than a way of earning 
a livelihood; it is a profession that senses 
intimately the frailties of life—its passions, 
battles, victories, and defeats; it is a profes- 
sion of service to mankind. 

The intellect of a great lawyer demands 
more from life and work than substantial 
income; it yearns for the joy of achievement 
and the compensation. of being part of a 
dynamic profession that is shaping the law 
and life of our land, 

The law is truly made by the bar, even 
though proclaimed by the courts. It is the 
courageous thinking of the members of the 
bar; their willingness to stand alone and to 
chart their course by faith in the right; it 
is this that has broken the barrier of outworn 
precedent with the enlightenment of sound 
policy. 

In practice the court and bar are mutu- 
ally dependent. A good judge is the product 
of a good bar. Both the bench and the 
bar are faced with the task of providing 
for the people of our State and Nation a 
legal system that will give every person a 
remedy in the laws for all injuries and 
wrongs which he may receive in his person, 
property, or reputation; a syatem which will 
Provide justice freely and without delay.“ 

Through our own efforts. and through spon- 
sored legislation, we must meet these and 
other requirements of the day, otherwise our 
system, like others of bygone days, will melt 
in the fire of public Indignation and yield 
place to some adequate procedure for pub- 
lle protection and public convenience. 

With the bench and the bar rests the fate 
of the legal profession; it may continue to 
represent a larger and more varied social will 
by a broader and more comprehensive inter- 
pretation of the law, or it may shrink until 
the lawyer and judge become, in the words 
of Learned Hand, “hardly more important 
than a minor administrator, confined to a 
monotonous round of record and routine, 
without dignity, inspiration, or respect.“ 

The bar is called upon to litigate and the 
bench to adjudicate lawsuits over principles 
which have eyolved beyond the concept of 
origin. A good bar and bench can shape 
these latent precepts of the average law suit 
to meet the needs of our expanding society, 
if they possess the vision to see what is with- 
in, and in so doing, they may add to the 
growth of our ever-developing field of law. 

Our profession may make its contribution, 
nobly to preserve and to expand the field of 
the law, or it may meanly lose to posterity 


— — 
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its- opportunities of serviçe. The challenge 
is ours. If these be ideals, then in the words 
of our late Justice Holmes, “Ideals furnish 
us our perspectives, and open glimpses of the 
infinite.” 


In re Rouss, 221 N. Y. 81, at p. 85; 116 
N. E. 782 at p. 783. 

*Supreme Court Rule 59, ch. 110 III. Re- 
vised Stat., 1955, par. 101.59. 

* People v. Culkin, 162 N. E. 487. 

‘Article II. sec. 19—Constitution of Hu- 
nois, 1870. 

ë Excerpt from the speech of Justice Hand, 
April 1916. 


Family Farms and Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr, WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include a reso- 
lution passed by the State legislature, 
State of Minnesota, relating to family 
farms and agriculture. 

The resolution follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION RELATING TO FAMILY 

FARMS AND AGRICULTURE 


Whereas it is recognized by all that the 
time proven family farm unit must continue 
as the basic social and economic unit of ag- 
riculture and that accordingly, farm policy 
must assist such farms in achieving stand- 
ards of farm living equal to those enjoyed by 
other Americans; and 

Whereas agricuitural policy in this coun- 
try has sought to foster famlly-sized, owner- 
operated farms, which has proved to be a 
sound and wise policy, since it has developed 
an efficient agriculture unparalleled in the 
entire world; and 

Whereas present farm price levels are in- 
adequate because they tend to increase the 
disparity between farm income and farm op- 
erating costs; and 

Whereas this disparity in farm purchasing 
power if permitted to continue, refiects itself 
not only in economic distress for farmers, but 
in reduced retail sales, employment, and In- 
dustrial activity; and 

Whereas the present unfavorable economic 
conditions in agriculture make it extremely 
difficult for young people to establish them- 
selves in farming as their life's work: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota, That we favor legislation to ac- 
complish the following purposes; 

1. Providing supports to assure favorable 
prices and income to producers of major 
farm commodities, using whatever methods 
may be most practical, such as loan and pur- 
chase programs, incentive payments, surplus 
removal measures, promotion of exports, or 
a combination of these measures. As far as 
possible, farm support programs should be 
placed on a self-regulating and self-financing 
basis. 

2. Continuing, expanding, and improving 
the soil-bank program as à soil conservation 
measure and as a supplement to price pro- 
grams, by including the feed grains and 
other major field crops in the acreage re- 
serve; by requiring soil conservation prac- 
tices upon acres placed into the acreage re- 
serve; and by requiring participation in the 
soil bank as a condition to eligibility for price 
support. 

3. Establishing a specific national policy 
regarding the size of food reserves which 
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should be maintained in the national in- 
terest. 

4. Providing for greatly expanded research 
Programs to study agricultural marketing 
and price problems and to develop new uses 
and new markets for farm products. 

5. Providing price protection on the per- 
ishable farm products such a milk, meat, 
butter, poultry, and eggs, which are so im- 
portaut in our diversified farming economy, 
wherever purchase and storage measures are 
effective as a support measure. 

6. Providing the initiative, both with lead- 
erchip and funds, in carrying on effective 
farm. credit, soil conservation, crop insur- 
ance, REA programs, and programs to pro- 
mote the consumption of a proper diet 
among our aged, our schoolchildren, our low- 
income groups, and those in institutions; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the administration of farm 
programs at the county and community level 
be fostered in every way by legislative and 
administrative policy, specifically, safeguard- 
ing the right of farmers to elect their own 
committees, and to operate the county offices 
and programs in a manner consistent with 
law and regulations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States give the farmers.some relief from the 
high cost of operation by repealing the 3-per- 
cent excise transportation tax immediately; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be directed to forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the chief officer of the House of Rep- 
Tesentatiyes and the Senate of the United 
States Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Min- 
nesota. 

Adopted by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota April 8, 1957. 

H. Y. Torney, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


United States-Canadian Relations and the 
Death of E. Herbert Norman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
IN THE ‘isons OF 5 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 


have been concerned these past few days 
at the state of the United States-Cana- 


dian relations resulting from the tragic. 


death of Canadian Ambassador E. Her- 
bert Norman. 

I had fully expected the President to 
assume leadership and to take forceful 
Steps to restore the traditionally fine 
relations between our two countries. I 
had hoped that the President would have 
Voiced the distress which most Americans 


feel at the unfortunate tactics of the 


Congressional committee which resulted 
in the publication of long discredited 
charges dealing with Ambassador Nor- 
man’s early life. 

My disappointment in the lack of 
forceful action by the President and the 
Secretary of State is keen. The Wash- 

n Post and Times Herald of April 
11, 1957, has taken an editorial stand in 
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line with my position, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include it in the 
Recorp, in the hope that it will be of 
interest to my colleagues. 

Pur Our THE Fire 

The flames of indignation that have swept 
Canada over the tragedy of E. Herbert Nor- 
man threaten to char the century-old friend- 
ship with the United States. It must be 
the task of responsible officials and good cit- 
wens on both sides of the border to prevent 
a compounding of the tragedy with words 
and actions that could cause lasting damage 
and bitterness. 

Yesterday's strong formal protest from 
Canada was explicit in condemning the pro- 
cedures by which the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee publicized long since dis- 
credited charges linking Ambassador Nor- 
man to communism—a piece of sheer hound- 
ing that seemingly was instrumental in Mr. 
Norman's suicide last week in Cairo. The 
Canadian Government demands that in the 
future any names of Canadian officials which 
come before congressional committees be 
sent to Ottawa in confidence for investiga- 
tion. It further warns that unless the ad- 
ministration can guarantee not to pass on 
security information received from Canada 
without Canada’s express consent, the ex- 
change of such information may be sus- 
pended. That would be highly unfortunate, 
but the Canadian position is thoroughly jus- 
tifled. Canada’s security is her own busi- 
ness, and she has managed it very compe- 
tently. 

Unhappily, the State Department's re- 
sponse was considerably less than forthright. 
The Department disclaimed any responsibili- 
ty for the publicizing of the charges, al- 
though the subcommittee says that a State 
Department official cleared the release of the 
transcript. The note also deplores “any de- 
velopment from any source either American 
or Canadian which might adversely affect” 
friendship between the two countries. This 
seems calculated further to ire Canadians, 
inasmuch as it was a subcommittee of the 
United States Senate which started the whole 
business. 

President Eisenhower attempted to soothe 
matters at his news conference yesterday by 
extolling the firm ties with Canada and by 
explaining again the tripartite character of 
the American Government. Informed Ca- 
nadians will understand that the Executive 
Department cannot take direct responsi- 
bility for the. actions of Congress. Never- 
theless, the President pulled his punches by 
passing over the State Department's own 
blunder and by speaking of inadvertence 
on the part of the Senate subcommittee. 


-The subcommittee may not have intended 


to light a conflagration, but there was no 
inadvertence about its mischief, It would 
be refreshing sometime to have the Chief 
Executive depart from his noncritical posi- 
tion and speak out candidly in the name of 
decency when such affronts arise. 

It behooves responsible Canadians to real- 
ize that Americans as a people have no more 
sympathy than they do with the obscene 
procedures of the Jenner subcommittee and 
its insatiable counsel, Robert Morris. Ameri- 
cans, for their part, would do well also to 
realize that Canada is on the eve of an elec- 
tion. In a very real sense it is up to Mem- 
bers of the Senate to redeem this country’s 
good name by apologizing and setting up 
checks to insure that such abuses will not 
crop out again whenever the subcommittee 
feels an urge for headlines. Even if the 
Senate evades this challenge, however, the 
good sense of Canadians ought to persuade 
them that it would be calamitous to burn 
down the bridge between Ottawa and Wash- 
ington merely because a few beavers have 
gnawed at the timbers, 
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Planning for Expansion—The Hawaiian 
Economy and the Territorial Bonded 
Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
the overall effects of Hawali-Alaska 
statehood, with particular emphasis on ` 
the peace and prosperity of the people 
of the United States in the future, makes 
the issue the single, most important one 
before this 85th Congress. 


It is most important, therefore, that 
the Members of Congress see the total 
picture objectively. I include in the Rec- 
orp an article from the authority on mu- 
nicipal bonds, the Daily Bond Buyer, 
which presents Hawaii from an interest- 
ing and important viewpoint. 

Those who have millions to invest are 
understandably anxious to make sure 
their investments are sound. They 
would never invest or recommend invest- 
ing millions of dollars in the Hawaiian 
economy without first being absolutely 
sure that both in fact and in prospect 
there is no stranglehold on this economy 
from any untoward source, 

[From The Daily srr ass of March 12, 
1957 


PLANNING FOR EXPANSION—THE Hawalan 
ECONOMY AND THE ‘TERRITORIAL BONDED 


Drsr 
(By George Wanders) 

HonoivuLvu.—Hawall is an exciting adven- 
ture, a state of mind and a chain of en- 
chantingly lovely islands. It is our primary 
defense outpost in the Pacific and the cross- 
roads of that vast ocean. And it is an eco- 
nomic unit of bubbling vitality and rapid 
growth. 

Hawaii is a paradise and also a paradox, if 
paradise be taken in the usual sense as an 
abode of the indolent. For in these islands 
only some of the visitors are idle. The more 
than half a million of residents are cheer- 
fully busy providing goods and services for 
the Armed Forces and the tourists, and the 
whole range of local, mainland and export 
markets. 

The Hawaiian economy is bursting at the 
seams and the expansion is at a rate that far 
exceeds the capacity of the capital resources 
of the islands. Mainland funds are needed 
in substantial amounts, and are being sup- 
plied in part by corporations and individual 
investors in the many Hawallan opportun- 
ities. The Territorial government and its 
agencies and creatures also are large actual 
and potential borrowers. Their tax exempt 
bonds are destined to become better known 
and appreciated in the various financial cen- 
ters of the United States. 

. THE ANNEXATION 


Hawail became a part of the United States 
by virtue of annexation in 1900, when Con- 
gress acted on the petition of the fledgling 
republic, which was formed largely in re- 
sponse to Washington’s requirements and 
stipulations, The war with Spain and the 
need for servicing Admiral s fleet in 
the far Pacific suddenly made the strategic 
importance of the islands startlingly evident. 
The coming struggle for supremacy in the 
Pacific cast its shadow before, and Congress 
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finally accepted the Hawaiian request for a 
Territorial status. 

The island government made acceptance 
conditional upon admittance to the Union 
as a State, equal to all other States. Gov- 
ernor Samuel Wilder King ticks off point by 
point the occurrences which led to the re- 
quest for annexation, His own and his fam- 
ily connections with the islands go deep into 
the last century and his memory is sharp. 
The French flirted with the native kings 
for a time, the British made overtures, and 
Russia attempted a small but unsuccessful 
show of force, Toward the turn of the cen- 
tury Japan began to show interest and our 
Congress at long last was prompted to action. 

The Organic Act of 1900 laid down the rules 
of procedure and provided for typical Amer- 
ican institutions. American currency was 
already the principal circulating medium and 
acknowledgment of the United States dollar 
as the legal hand-to-hand unit was easy. Our 
postal system was extended to Hawall. Pop- 
ular elections already provided for a local 
senate and house of representatives, and they 
were continued. All Federal taxation was 
made applicable. But the Governor and 
much of the judiciary were to be and still 
are appointed by the President of the United 
States. The growing clamor for full state- 
hood is readily understandable in these 
circumstances. 

AN AMICABLE PEOPLE 


The Hawaiian population is a mixture so 
colorful and varied that it is difficult to call 
any one group preponderant. Caucasian, 
Japanese, Chinese, and Polynesian native 
stock are the main elements, and there are 
scattering elements which originated in the 
Philippines and elsewhere. All are amicable 
and an increasingly intense loyalty to the 
United States is regarded as a matter of 
course. When formation of a brigade of 
1,000 Japanese descendents was suggested for 
service in the Korean war, 10,000 presented 
themselves as volunteers. English is the 
universal language, larded with picturesque 
native words. 

Much of the population is concentrated on 
Oahu, which is one of the smaller main 
islands’ It embraces the county and city 
of Honolulu, and the city proper holds some 
275,000 people. Honolulu is the center of 
trade, finance, and tourism, and almost all 
the Armed Forces are on Oahu. 

The city of Honolulu is the Territorial 
capital and a port of world renown, It is 
fortunate in its pleasant location and also 
in other ways. The harbor and Waikiki 
Beach need no extolling here. Honolulu has 
a magnificent water supply in a huge lens“ 
of water-soaked volcanic rock located in its 
mountainous rim. Engineers estimate the 
fresh-water supply as adequate for five times 
the present population. Sewage disposal is 
a simple matter of taking advantage of cer- 
tain strong offshore ocean currents. 


SOME ECONOMIC FACTORS 


Economically the islands are aided enor- 
mously by Armed Forces outlays which have 
been soaring in recent years and which now 
Tun to $300 million annually. There ap- 
pears to be little likelihood of a downturn 
in such expenditures. The military security 
of the United States is involved and it ad- 
mits of no parsimony. As Adam Smith ob- 
served long ago: Defense comes before 
opulence, 

Sugar is next in importance and the an- 
nual production of over 1 million tons cur- 
rently means an income of about $140 mil- 
lion. The pineapple income is about $110 
million a year, Livestock is a growing item 
and some truck farming is done. Industry 
advances year by year and is becoming 
steadily more diversified. Promising bauxite 
deposits and a few other minerals begin 
to stir thoughts of mining ventures. Ship- 
ping is in a healthy state and airplane trafic 
is bounding upward, not only with the main- 
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land, but also Internationally and among 
the various islands. 

Automobiles are beginning to supply the 
same problems that they occasion almost 
everywhere on the mainland. The ratio of 
cars to population on Oahu is exceptionally 
high, and a vast sales and service organiza- 
tion is being built up. Banking and in- 
surance are thriving, and new homes are 
being constructed on a substantial scale. 
Business trends, wealth, and income per 
capita are comparable with mainland 
averages. 

A TOURIST MECCA 


Tourism deserves special emphasis in these 
islands of fabulous climatic endowment. 
Hawail has become a mecca for many people 
in the Western States and Canadian 
Provinces seeking relief from more rigor- 
ous winters. The tourists come from the 
Eastern States, too, and from Japan and 
elsewhere. Military personnel have helped 
to make known the appeal of the islands. 

The wave of tourists began to roll upward 
right after the Second World War ended 
and there has been hardly a perceptible halt 
in the flow to ever higher peaks. There were 
15,000 tourists In 1946 and 128,000 in 1956. 
They spent in Hawaii some $6,300,000 in 
1946, and about 865 million in 1956. The 
economic stimulus they afford is broad and 
pervasive. 

New hotels are being built as rapidly as 
materials, labor and financing will permit, 
to satisfy a demand that now is met inade- 
quately. Restaurants, some of them world 
famous, are continually crowded in the sea- 
son. Gift shops are multiplying at Waikiki, 
The big island of Hawaii, with its rumbling 
volcanoes, is a focal point. All signs point 
to further growth of tourism, especially as 
facilities are completed to take care of the 
influx. 

CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Taken all in all, the expansion on the 
Hawaiian Islands calls for a sharp increase 
of governmental activities and services. 
New roads and schools must be provided, 
hospital facilities expanded and airports en- 
larged. Water mains must be extended to 
fresh developments. An enlargement of 
port facilities is projected and more auto- 
mobile parking spaces are needed. The re- 
quirements are strictly comparable to those 
of countless mainland areas. 

To meet them the Territorial government 
plans continued borrowing in mainland mar- 
kets from time to time. Kam Tai Lee, Ter- 
ritorial treasurer, points out that the Terri- 
tory has borrowed in behalf of the four 
counties of the islands to some extent and 
has loaned them in this way not only sizable 
sums but also its own excellent credit rating. 
The Territory thus has only a modest bonded 
indebtedness applicable to its own account. 
The counties are strictly accountable to the 
Territory for repayment of the sums ad- 
vanced. They are to be asked, however, to 
do more direct borrowing on their own ac- 
counts in the future, and their respective 
treasurers already are taking a keen interest 
in the New York capital market. 

The aggregate of general obligation bonds 
of all issuers now outstanding is slightly in 
excess of $100 million. There has never been 
a default and any such event is almost un- 
thinkable. General obligation debt incur- 
rence is limited under the Organic Act, for 
Uncle Sam insists that his Territorial wards 
deport themselves with the utmost financial 
decorum, He is more circumspect about 
Territorial soundness in financial matters 
than he is about his own, 

REVENUE BONDS 

Revenue bonds have been issued in small 
amounts in the past by Hawaiian govern- 
mental entities, and they are to be utilized 
more heavily in coming months and years. 
To aid in meeting the highway program the 
‘Territorial department of public works has 
been granted authority to issue up to $50 
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million bonds secured by highway revenues. 
A first series of $12,500,000 was sold last year 
and additional series are to follow. 

The board of harbor commissioners of the 
Territory is expected to offer modest-sized 
revenue-bond issues on occasion. The Hon- 
olulu City Board of Water Supply has pro- 
jected two series of $2 million revenue bonds 
each in the period to 1960. A possibility 
exists that an aeronautics commission will 
be given power to issue revenue bonds for 
airport development. All revenue bond 
issuers, actual and potential, have a high 
pride in their facilities and the financial 
background is carefully assured in every 
instance. 5 

To the informed investor all Hawaiian 
governmental issues are exceptionally attrac- 
tive. They are interest-exempt from all 
Federal income taxes and from State income 
levies wherever imposed. They are the stuff 
that investment soundness and safety is 
made of. 


Backbreaking Tax Load 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very enlightening article on the 
Backbreaking Tax Load which appeared 
in the Boston Sunday Advertiser of April 
7, 1957: 

BaAcKBREAKING Tax Loan 

Do you realize— 

That the taxes you pay—Federal, State, 
and local—have been multiplying like rab- 
bits for decades? 

That today, in peacetime, taxes are higher 
than they ever climbed in our costliest war 
year? 

That exorbitant taxes are more than just 
a burden—they are a threat to your job or 
business? 

That taxes allowed to run wild can wreck 
our productive economy—the greatest the 
world has even seen? 

That taxes snowball because the costs of 
political waste and borrowing are added to 
legitimate government spending? 

That the Federal, State, and local law- 
makers you elect decide your taxes, and 
that only you, whose vote calls the shots at 
the polls, can influence them to cut down? 
WASTEFUL SPENDING IS THE VILLAIN OF INFLA- 

TION—1IT EATS AWAY YOUR DOLLAR'S BUYING 


1902 total tazes 


C $517, 000, 000 
State and local_............- 860, 000, 000 
TOCA i cde ance 1, 377, 000, 000 

1922 total taxes 
Podré sisi y =-=- $3, 656, 000, 000 
State and local = 4,016, 000, 000 
rl! 7. 672, 000, 000 

1942 total taxes 
C $13, 382, 000, 000 
State and loca = 9,612, 000, 000 
de e 22, 994, 000, 000 

1952 total taxes 
Federal 2 — $63, 909, 000, 000 
State and local 20, 760, 000, 000 
TUB caeansne -----= 84, 669, 000, 000 


1957 


1956 total tates 


Federal ---------- $75, 112, 649, 000 
State and local . 27, 644, 000, 000 


2 ——— 102, 756, 649, 000 


Old Atlas is a has-been, You, John Q. Tax- 
payer, are the champion bunden bearer of 
all time. 

The growing load has recently brought 
warnings that straw piled on straw can even- 
tually break even the strongest back. 

As long as Government spending goes up, 
so do taxes. So do prices. 

You're never going to get relief from exor- 
bitant taxes, and you're never going to have 
prices that are reasonable, until cost of Gov- 
ernment is brought down to necessary levels. 

That goes for all Government—Federal, 
State, and local. 

That's why those lawmakers who under- 
stand economics are calling for slashes in 
Government budgets. 

STRAINS ON PROSPERITY 

The overpowering decibels of our great in- 
dustrial capacity and the sweet siren song of 
inflation make it hard to hear groans that 
Mean real stresses and strains. k 

But unless such strains are eased, they can 
have a nasty result—they can cause a 
smashup. 

) If such a disaster is allowed to happen, you 
and your 170 million neighbors in these 
United States could kiss today's prosperity 
goodby. 

Every family would feel the grinding agony 
of a crash. Even now virtually every family 
is feeling these warning stresses: 

1, Constantly increasing prices of the nec- 
essaries of life. That's due mostly to too 
much money in circulation, The recent arbi- 
trary tightening of bank money was a move 
to counter inflation, 

2. Less purchasing power as each new tax 
Tise bites deeper into the family purse. Ex- 
perts estimate next fiscal year’s total tax col- 
lections at all levels as about $119 billion, 
That would be nearly $1 in every $3 of the 
National income. — 

Actually both the price zoom and the tax 
bite are only the painful symptoms, not the 
disease itself. 

The virus that's doing the job is wasteful, 
Unnecessary Government spending, which 
not only hikes prices and eats your pay check 
but even brings on the long-range crip- 
Pler—public debt. 

Only you, by the power of your vote, can 
bring about economy. 

Later articles in this series will show some 
&reas where savings can be made. 

Not many people understand the causes of 

tion, the sneaky way it happens. (An 

ABC explanation appears at the lower right 
Of this page.) 

But everybody knows the effect of infla- 
tlon—prices that don't bear even a distant- 
Cousin relationship to normality. 

And while you recognize the undisguised 
taxes—like Income tax, retail excise tax, sales 
tax—you'd be stumped if a TV quizmaster 
&sked you to list all your hidden taxes. The 

S Of the year-by-year rise in total taxes 
tell the big story. 
UP GO TAXES—DOWN GOES THE TAXPAYER 
Like a runaway, unguided missile, your 
es are going up all the time. The driving 
fuel is the unnecessary part of Government 

Spending. 

Accurate records for United States tax col- 
lections start right after the Civil War with 
an 1866 total of $310,120,448. It meant $8.67 
& person. 

World War I cost a lot of money and we 
8 still paying for it in 1920 with United 

tates taxes of $5,407,580,251. That meant 
$50.81 a person, 

World War IT peak was In 1945, with Fed- 
Cral tax collections of $43,675,865,945. That 
Made it $312.86 a person. 
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Then Washington threw historical prece- 
dent out of the window. Instead of peace 
bringing Federal expenditures down (and 
bringing taxes with them) they went up— 
hand in hand in a dizzy dance. The piper 
hasn't stopped playing and the dance is 
costing you more every year. 

In 1952, the last Truman budget year and 
during the Korean fighting, the Federal bite 
was $65,009,585,559, or $414.03 a person. 

In fiscal 1956, you and your neighbors 
chipped in $10 billion more to the Federal 
kitty, $75,112,649,000 or $446.85 per person. 

Now let's see how State and local taxes 
get in on the act. 

The Tax Foundation, of New York, has 
compiled the figures. They show that non- 
Federal taxes zoomed from $860 million in 
1902 to $9,612,000,000 in 1942, up to $20,- 
760,000,000 in 1952, and in 1956 got way up 
there in the clouds with $27,644,000,000, 

That hiked total taxes from $17.75 a per- 
son in 1902 to $607.43 in 1956. It's the un- 
necessary part of that bite that stings. 

TAX HISTORY OF 90 YEARS ` 


The Federal Government only last Decem- 
ber issued a report on its own tax collections 
in the last 90 years. Population growth 
swells the total figure, so the best picture 
is the per capita figure. 

In 1866, the United States tax intake was 
slightly less than $8.67 per person—man, 
woman, or child. 

In 1956, the United States tax intake was 
$446:85 per person, And that person means 
you and every members of your family. 

That's just Federal tax—not including State 
or local bites. 

When you add those, your tax outgo was 
$607.43 per person. 

It takes a lot of spending—and a lot of it 
unnecessary—to pile up a load like that. 

Inflation simply is an obnormal increase 
in the supply of money. 

Sounds attractive, doesn't it? That's why 
it has lured many a nation onto the eco- 
nomic rocks. 

The fact is that more money floating 
around doesn’t mean more buying power— 
it means less buying power. That is because 
prices, which refiect the value of goods in 
relation to money, go up when the supply of 
money goes up—and faster. 

Inflation is the twin sister of excessive tax- 
ation. And together they fecd the other 
member of their family, public debt. 


SHORT-WEIGHT COIN 


Spendtbrift kings in ages past financed 
their wastrel regimes by. inflation. It was 
once called “clipping the coins,“ because that 
is the way they did it. 

Nowadays the methods have changed, but 
the aim is the same. So is the effect. 

The purpose is to make up a deficit, 
brought on when a government spends more 
than its income, Since taxes are a govern- 
ment’s income, governments have resorted 
to inflation oniy after unreasonably high 
taxes have the people fed up to the ears. 

The effect is to shrink the value of each 
money unit (for you that means the dollar) 
so that it buys less. It does this in disguise 
by giving you more dollars, They still buy 
less. 

HOOVER SHOWED HOW 

Just like you, the Federal, State, and local 
governments can't live without income. De- 
fense is only one of the necessaries of life to 
Government. All the essential services by 
which we live, from the Federal operation 
of an eficient postal system to your local fire 
department, need money to run. 

So we'll always have taxes. But the Hoo- 
ver Commission reports have shown that a 
big chunk of the money spent by Govern- 
ment is due to ineficient and often dupli- 
cated operations, 

That's not healthy muscle, That's fat. 

It's the slimming down of Government 
overweight that can save you taxes. It can 
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also take the Government off the inflation 
cycle of cheaper and cheaper dollars. 

Most people know of the horrible exam- 
ple of inflation that htt Germany after the 
First World War, Before that war, the Ger- 
man mark was worth about an American 
quarter. But in the inflation period, an 
American dollar could buy millions of Ger- 
man paper marks. A wheelbarrow load of 
marks was worth hardly the price of the 
wheelbarrow. 

What happened then? Hitler happened. 

Let's look at our own inflationary course. 

It really began in the first administration 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The President, 
not an economist himself, bought the idea 
that a nation stricken by depression could 
spend its way out. 

The idea was that it could then create 
its own credit and live off it by manipula- 
tion of currency. 

That couldn’t be done while the United 
States was under the gold standard. Only 
the Federal Government may issue money, 
whether currency or available bank credit. 
So under the gold standard the supply of 
money was automatically determined by the 
gold reserve. 

That limited Federal spending to: (1) The 
number of gold dollars the Government 
could collect in taxes, and (2) the number 
of gold dollars that the Government could 
borrow, which it must repay in gold. 

The first step was to throw away the cell- 
ing by abolishing the gold standard. From 
then on, the Government could print all 
the paper dollars it wished and call them 
money without having to redeem them, 
There's a name for that—it’s flat money“ 
and the more of it that's issued, the less 
each dollar is worth. 

MORE, CHEAPER DOLLARS 


Let's see how that has raised the number 
of dollars in circulation—currency outside 
the banks: 1932, $4,669,000,000; 1957, $30,- 
502,000,000. 

That's one aspect. Now a look at the effect 
on bank credit. No more gold standard, so 
debtors no longer had to pay in gold. Asa 
debtor, the Government used its logislative 
power to make its own creditors accept paper 
dollars. 

By thus turning its debts into paper as- 
yer the Government fed the inflationary 

8. 

With many more times as many dollars 
available, today’s dollar buys only one-fourth 
as much as the 1932 gold dollar. 

So your family’s standard of living has 
been hurt both by taking your dollars in 
taxes and shrinking what you have left by 
inflation. 

THE PAY-PRICE CYCLE 

Tune spiral shape of inflation is one of its 
worst features. When prices soar, every- 
thing any government buys, from an aircraft 
carrier to a bottle of ink, costs more. That 
means more taxes and borrowing. It puts 
all levels of government deeper in hock, and 
they must pay more interest on debts. 

All public debt, Federal, State, and local 
grew from $3,333,000,000 in 1902 to $92,158,- 
000,000 in 1942, and by .1956 reached the 
stratosphere of an estimated $321,800,000,000, 
That means the interest item on budgets has 
rocketed too. 

Higher costs of living bring successful de- 
mands for pay raises. These are passed on 
to you in higher prices, a tall-chasing that 
never makes ends meet. 

Nobody ever gets the brass ring on the tax 
merry-go-round. 

FAMILY TAX LOAD 


The Tax Foundation estimates this is the 
way taxes burden the average family. 


$3,500 income 


All United States taxes.........--- 8689 
State and 10a 370 
Tot. L10389 


$4,500 income 
All United States taxes — $920 
State and local - pth EAEE 473 
Total «44444„.k 1,393 
$8,000 income 
All United States taxes $1, 967 
State and local 759 
Nota. eee 2, 726 


Congressional Subcommittee Denounces 
Bureaucratic Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid and informative ar- 
ticle “Congressional Subcommittee De- 
nounces Bureaucratic Secrecy,” written 


by our distinguished colleague from Call- 


fornia, Mr. Joun E. Moss, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, and appearing in 
the Harvard Law Record of March 7, 
1957. 

There is no one more competent to dis- 
cuss the subject matter of the within ar- 
ticle than the gentleman from California 
Mr. Moss]. In connection with the sub- 
ject matter of this article, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss], and 
the members of his subcommittee, have 
done outstanding work. The character 
of the work done by the subcommittee of 
which the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Moss] is chairman is not only 
painstaking, but penetrating and objec- 
tive, and the results that will flow from 
it will be in the best interests of our 
country. 

The article follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTEE DENOUNCES 
BUREAUCRATIC Secrecy 

(By Hon. Joan E. Moss, of California, chair- 

man, House Government Information Sub- 

committee) . 

A massive accumulation of restrictive reg- 
ulation challenges the people's basic right 
to oversee the workings of their Federal 
Government. 

The pattern of restriction is documented 
in the 25th intermediate report of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, and 
in the volumes of hearings that He behind 
this report. Case after case is described in 
which Congressmen and citizens were denied 
information without good cause. The effect, 
in every instance, has been harmful to our 
country's political traditions. 4 

The report summarizes the first year's 
work of the Special Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information, chartered in June 
1955, by Congressman WILLIAM L. Dawson, of 
Illinois, chairman of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee. 

The subcommittee, exploring present law, 
already has documented the need for new 
legislation broadening public access to official 
records, It is equally concerned, however, 
with the deeper problem of the administra- 
tors’ attitudes toward present law. Many 
Federal agencies apparently have twisted 
‘grievously their delegations of authority in 
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an attempt to find justification for their re- 
strictions on information. 

As in any area of law, two necessities com- 
pete. No official denies, in principle, the pub- 
lic’s right to inspect Government actions and 
policies. Neither does anyone—least of all 
the members of the subcommittee—question 
the need to keep secret such classes of in- 
formation as military security data. 

It is the subcommittee’s purpose, nonethe- 
less, to see that the indispensable security 
systems protect only that information for 
which the need for secrecy has been demon- 
strated. 

THE BURDEN OF PROOF 


The public and Congress now bear the 
burden of proving their right to look at 
papers held by Federal agencies, Instead, it 
should be up to the agency to demonstrate— 
to the satisfaction of Congress, the courts 
and the public—the overriding necessity to 
withhold information. 

Congress often has stated explicity that 
certain specific records shall ke restricted to 
agency use. Such clauses stand in more 
than 50 statutes, their subjects ranging 
from military codes to postal savings de- 
posits. In a much smaller number of stat- 
utes, the agency is ordered to make public 
other specific records. 0 

These orders from Congress to the agencies 
may deserve review later, but the subcom- 
mittee has begun its study with an explora- 
tion of the far wider area where no statute 
specifically commands either publication or 
restriction of information. Because a free 
flow of information about this vast Govern- 
ment and its works is essential to the sur- 
vival of democracy itself, the study is of 
great importance to the Nation. This respon- 
sibility made it necessary to reject the advice, 
tendered from the sidelines to every new in- 
quiry, to start work with a flare of sensation. 

There is sound reason to avoid bullding 
issues out of personalities or specific in- 
stances of restriction. The subcommitee 
wishes to convey the point that the restric- 
tions which it is studying concern all the 
Government as an institution, and a whole 
body of administrative law. 

A legislative inquiry has three interests. 
It must examine the delegation of authority 
by Congress or the President to an agency. 
It then must look at the manner in which the 
agency uses that delegated authority. 
Finally, the inquiry must find a way to 
measure the effect—or lack of effect—that 
the agency’s operations have upon our na- 
tional life. The ultimate reality of law and 
politics clearly lies here. 


GETTING THE FACTS 


The first step in the subeommittee's study 
was to circulate a questionnaire to the 63 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, They were asked to describe in 
detail their information policies, defining 
specifically the types of data not available to 
the public and the Congress. They were 
asked to cite the legal authorities upon 
which they based these policies. 

The answers to this questionnaire now 
provide a solid background against which 
a balanced inquiry can proceed—an anvil 
against which the subcommittee can ham- 
mer out individual cases of unwarranted re- 
striction. The questionnaire performed a 
useful service, incidentally, in forcing many 
an agency to go through a tangle of unre- 
lated rules and begin to develop, for the 
first time, a coherent and consistent policy 
on the availability of information. 

The agencies’ answers show exactly what 
delegations of authority are claimed in Gov- 
ernment information restrictions. It ap- 
pears there are 4 of prime importance: 2 
statutes, a Presidential letter and an Execu- 
tive order. 

AUTHORIZED SECRECY 

Executive Order 10-501 establishes the Na- 
tion’s security system for protecting infor- 
mation affecting the national defense. The 
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order represents an entirely suitable exer- 
cise of the President's power. 

The President's letter of May 17, 1954, on 
the other hand, appears to represent the 
agencies’ tendency to assume authority where 
the delegation is unclear. The letter au- 
thorized the Secretary of Defense to deny 
a single congressional investigating group 
specific information during the Army-Mc- 
Carthy controversy. No fewer than 18 other 
departments and agencies are now citing 
this letter as grounds for denying data gen- 
erally to congressional committees. The 
subcommittee believes this to be totally un- 
warranted, and draws support from an ex- 
planatory letter written by the President's 
special counsel declaring that the President 
was exercising a right which is his, and 
his alone. 

The 2 statutes are title 5, United States 
Code, section 22, and title 5, United 
States Code, section 1002. The first, with 
a history going back to 1789, is the most 
widely used of all the authorities. Designed 
as a housekeeping statute, it gives depart- 
ment heads the power to write regulations 
providing for the custody, use, and preserva- 
tion of their records. This innocuous lan- 
guage has given rise to a jungle of rules re- 
stricting congressional and public access to 
a vast variety of papers, 

In drafting the second statute, title 5, 
United States Code, section 1002, its au- 
thors ordered the agencies to inform the 
public of their. doings, but they created 
broadly phrased categories of exceptions to 
the rule. These exceptions have been ex- 
panded by usage to cover nearly any piece 
of paper an administrator might-wish to 
shield from public view. 

The subcommittee consequently concludes 
that delegations of authority to the agen- 
cies have been widely misused and inflated. 

To carry its point further, the subcommit- 
tee asked the counsels of many departments 
and agencies to define the powers delegated 
by the four authorities. The appalling va- 
riety of the answers demonstrated the sub- 
committee’s contention that the agencies 
were, in effect, making up their own law in- 
dividually as they needed it. 

The subcommittee has used two other de- 
vices to follow the legal arguments down to 
final reality—the law’s effect on our national 
life. 

Panels of specialists have been enlisted 
from the fields most immediately affected by 
Federal information restrictions. Groups of 
newspapermen and scientists have testified, 
and interested businessmen may be asked to 
do so shortly. A somewhat different panel 
was recruited among lawyers experienced in 
the field of Government information. Their 
opinions have added great weight to the sub- 
committee's legal findings. 

These specialists are kept informed of the 
subcommittee’s progress, and are regularly 
asked for further advice and opinion. They 
are able to show where inequitable informa- 
tion rules work their worst damage, and what 
implications lie in proposed changes. In this 
fashion, these expert advisers bring into per- 
spective the concrete cases of unwarranted 
information restriction. 

About 300 cases have been reported so far 
to the subcommittee by Congressmen and 
congressional committees, newspapermen, 
trade associations and even the agencies 
themselyes. In each of these cases, someone 
has felt himself unjustly barred from infor- 
mation. 

THE CASE METHOD 


Generally they are referred to the agency 
involved, with requests for verification of the 
facts and for the legal justification. When 
the answering letter appears incomplete, or 
where the matter is too complicated to be 
covered by mail, hearings are called. The 
agency is asked to reconcile the concrete case 
of information suppression with its policy 
as stated in answer to the questionnaire, 
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It very often happens that this request re- 
sults in the rewriting of agency rules. This 
happy solution is not always accomplished, 
however, and the subcommittee feels that 
changes must be made in the language of 
some of the original congressional delegations 
of power to the agencies, to clarify their 
proper purpose. 

An amendment designed to return title 5, 
United States Code, section 22 to its original 
housekeeping role has been submitted to 
Congress. Proposals to improve title 5, 
United States Code, section 1002 are being 
contemplated, and freedom of information 
clauses are beginning to appear in other 
bills. g 
Amendments will be useful, but the real 
source of the problem lies deeper. It con- 
cerns the spirit with which the agencies read 
the statutes, and the attitude taken by ad- 
ministrators toward the public's right to su- 
pervise the Federal Government, 


Ceylon Navy Veteran Helps to Save the 
Old “Big E” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Ceylon Herald, 
Ceylon, Minn., dated April 4, 1957, en- 
titled. Ceylon Navy Veteran Helps to 
Save the Old ‘Big E.: 

CEYLON Navy VETERAN HELPS TO SAVE THE 
OLD “Bic E” 

Donations pouring into San Diego, Calif., 
from all over the Nation to save the World 
War II aircraft carrier Enterprise from the 
scrap heap and salvage her for a war memo- 
rial and museum are getting special atten- 
tion in Ceylon. At least one local World War 
II veteran served aboard the Enterprise dur- 
ing most of her major battles in the Pacific 
theater of operations. He is Alfred “Bill” 
Beseman, today partially disabled from inju- 
ries suffered in combat aboard the “Big E.” 
He was assigned to the ship shortly after the 
Pearl Harbor attack. 

Efforts to save the great fighting ship were 
kicked off early last month by the colorful 
naval commander, Adm. William F. “Bull” 
Halsey, now retired, who used the Big E as 
his flagship for a considerable length of time. 
Halsey, in.a television appearance on the 
“I've Got a Secret” program, keynoted the 
drive for $250,000 needed to pay for towing 
the ship from its present berth at Bayonne, 
N. J., to a permanent mooring near the In- 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences building on 
Harbor Drive in San Diego. The Enterprise 
is the only pre-World War II carrier left. 

In the ship's war diary, Then There Was 
One, Author Eugene Burns writes of the 
Enterprise as one of the Navy’s greatest 
fighting ships, the first carrier to receive the 
rarely awarded Presidential citation. Of the 
seven first-line United States carriers when 
war began, four were sunk in the first year 
of the war, another saw action in non-Pacific 
waters during the period involved, and an- 
Other was out of action at the decisive mo- 
ment, The Enterprise, virtually alone, held 
the long thin Pacific line against overwhelm- 
ing odds. The ship destroyed 911 enemy 
planes and 71 enemy ships and survived 19 
engagements in the Pacific. 
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The book and all that has been written 
about the big carrier is sadly lacking in pho- 
tographic records of battles and hardships, 
Bill Beseman says, because the carrier was 
never able to keep a photographer aboard 
for any length of time. With history-mak- 
ing action on all sides most of the time, 
eager photographers were exposed to the 
worst sort of peril and several lost their 
lives before even tripping thelr camera shut- 
ters. In many cases films were either de- 
stroyed or damaged. 

Bill has responded to Admiral Halsey’s ap- 
peal which includes a request for a flood of 
letters to President Eisenhower, the Vice 
President, and Congressman JOSEPH P. 
O'Hara. 


Do It as Lawrence Has Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, another 
tribute to the local initiative of Greater 
Lawrence, Mass. 

This time from an editorial titled 
“Climate of Prosperity” that appeared 
in the Boston Herald on April 9, 1957. 

To every community that may be 
marking time, or coasting upon its past 
achievements in this changing world, I 
recommend the Greater Lawrence Story, 
which is the basis of the Herald’s com- 
ment. 

Lawrence was a one-industry com- 
munity. ‘ 

When its textile mills closed down, or 
moved away, the need for providing a 
new and diversified industrial base, be- 
came critical. 

How Lawrence met and conquered this 
challenge is a guide that should provide 
insurarice for every community that may 
be similarly affected. S 

Find out how Greater Lawrence did 
it. Chambers of commerce, labor unions, 
and citizens committees for industrial 
development: Learn the lessons of Law- 
rence’s economic recovery. : 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the Boston Herald's editorial ad- 
vice: “And if we are to succeed, we must 
do it as Lawrence has done.” 

CLIMATE OF PROSPERITY 

At the advertising club dinner honoring 
Greater Lawrence’s spectacular economic re- 
covery A. I. M. President Kurtz Hanson de- 
scribed the great cooperative effort which 
Lawrence’s own citizens made to attract re- 
placement industries to its empty textile 
mills. 

“Industries like people,” he said, “want 
to be with a winner. We needed that first 
important breakthrough to convince pros- 
pects of the advantages we knew we had.“ 

The breakthrough .came when Western 
Electric decided to locate a big new plant 
in the area. Other industries followed, and 
Greater Lawrence, which 7 years ago was 
deep in the doldrums, is now well on the 
way to recovery, 

But Western Electric's move wasn't just 
chance. The company was sold on the 
area by the community's energetic Citizens’ 
Committee for Industrial Development. A 
climate of community responsibility was 


which we all must wrestle. 
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created. Lawrence’s potential as an indus- 
trial site was analyzed and built up. The 
breakthrough was carefully engineered. 

Surely there is a moral here for Massa- 
chusetts. The State as a whole has been 
through no such crisis as Greater Lawrence, 
which saw its principal industry suddenly 
shut down and put 20,000 people out of work. 
But the out migration of certain industries 
from the area has created a problem with 
The Common- 
wealth is teetering between a decline and a 
new surge of growth. It, too, needs a break- 
through. It needs to convince industry that 
it is a winner, 

And if we are to succeed, we must do it 
as Lawrence has done, not by bribes and 
cajolery, but by making an honest case for 
ourselves, by proving that we have some- 
thing substantial to offer over the long term, 

A major test will come when and if the 
Governor's new tax program takes effect, 
The additional revenues can be used to meet 
essential services and relieve the killing 
pressure which now bears on our property 
taxpayers. Or they can be frittered away 
without improving in any way the basic 
financial situation of the localities. 

The way our communities choose may 
decide whether Massachusetts as a whole is 
classified in the winner or loser category 
seven or twice-seven years hence. It may de- 
cide whether our future climate is to be one 
of prosperity or failure. 

The Lawrence story should be studied with 
the greatest care by every municipality in 
the Commonwealth. 


The Forgotten Soldier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a letter which I received re- 
cently from Mr. Frank J. Shurtz of 
Zanesville, Ohio in my congressional dis- 
trict, Mr. Shurtz’ letter represents the 
thoughtful approach of an officer of a 
veterans’ organization dedicated to the 
veterans of World War I, regarding legis- 
lation which this Congress will be con- 


‘sidering: 


Wortp War I Barraces 454, 
Zanesville, Ohio, April 6, 1957. 
The Honorable JOHN E. HENDERSON. 

Dear Sm: Time has faded many memories 
of the boys of 1917 who answered the call, 
amid the excitement and the fever of the day, 
to do their duty as they saw it. 

Yes, the forgotten soldier, the boy of the 
First World War who marched away in 1917, 
with a prayer in his heart and a song on 
his lips that he would not come back till 
its over, over there. 

Yes, he marched away to fight and die 
for a cause he though was right. Some never 
returned, but sleep eternally in Flanders 
Field. 

It is now nearly 40 years since this same 
boy marched away. He was paid a dollar a 
day for his service. No; he didn't complain. 

Now he is asking for an adequate pension 
to help sustain him in the remaining twilight 
years of his life. 7 

Never before has Congress waited so long 
to take care of the soidier of previous wars— 
he has become the forgotten soldier. 

The veterans of more recent wars have re- 
ceived much under the GI Bill and its related 
benefits. The years have taken their toll 
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of many First World War veterans, so it is 
only right and fitting for those remaining 
that they should receive a pension after wait- 
ing for so many years. Many are now dis- 
abled and cannot work. 

We do ask that you as a Member of the 
«85th Congress give this your most sincere 
thought and careful consideration, so that 
the Doughboy of 1917 need wait no longer 
for the pension which he needs so badly. 

Let us remember the soldier of 1917, who 
fought to make this Nation safe so that we 
now enjoy the peace and prosperity of 1957. 

We know you will be proud to have been a 
Member of this 85th Congress, one that sees 
that the veteran of World War I is no longer 
forgotten. 

We will greatly appreciate an early answer 
to this letter. 

Yours very truly, 
J. SHURTZ, 
Vice Commander. 


Amendment of Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
72) to implement further the act of July 15, 
1946, by approving the signature by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of an agreement 
amending the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement of December 6, 1945; 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. There is one thing we 
should recognize about this loan. It has 
been a pretty good business deal for the 
United States so far because in Septem- 
ber of 1949, the British devalued the 
pound sterling by 30 percent, devaluing 
the pound from $4.03 to $2.80. That 
meant that this loan went up in value in 
British pounds and that we can call on 
the British taxpayers to produce from 
the original $3,750,000,000 translated 
into pounds, the larger amount of 
$4,875,000,000 worth of pounds, as this 
United States loan increased in value in 
pounds sterling by 30 percent or $1,125,- 
000,000 worth of pounds sterling. Asa 
matter fo fact, when Britain devalued 
the pound sterling in 1949, she did get 
some concession because on debts owing 
to other foreign nations in pounds that 
amount of $12 billion loans was reduced 
by 30 percent in value. And on this 
$12 billion original amount of British 
foreign loans there was actually a $3 bil- 
lion credit. But, the United States came 
up with a gain on this loan of $1,125,- 
000,000 added value in pounds just 
through that action of Britain in de- 
valuation of the pound in 1949. 

The statement is made that Britain is 
paying less taxes. In 1956, the United 
Kingdom was paying 29.7 percent of her 
gross national product in taxes at all 
levels of government against the United 
States paying 26.1 percent of its gross 
national product. Likewise, you hear 
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that gasoline taxes are being reduced in 
Britain. For example, that Britian's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer just took 
off the 28 cents per imperial gallon gaso- 
line tax put on in December 1956, be- 
cause of the Suez situation, but it was 
not stated that this action still leaves 
35 cents a gallon tax on gasoline. Would 
you like to be paying high taxes like 
that as Federal taxes on gasoline in the 
United States? Of course not. So the 
citizens of Britain are still paying higher 
taxes than we are in the United States. 

Britain certainly should not be criti- 
cized when their representative govern- 
ment plans to come up with a budgetary 
surplus reducing many necessary gov- 
ernmental services, because that is what 
many of us Republicans believe is good 
for our own country as well as Britain. 
That is what Secretary George Hum- 
phrey believes will continue in the future 


to make Britain a good credit risk. 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. I have heard it said 
that they were the highest taxed people 
in the free world. Is that true? 

Mr. FULTON. They are among the 
highest taxed people in the free world, 
but of course get many services in re- 
turn that in other countries, are paid for 
by individuals personally. So that fac- 
tor must be taken into account in each 
country when speaking of the tax level. 
As to taxes, we in this country are go- 
ing to reduce taxes and Government 
expenditures, I hope. We in this 
House haye already voted almost a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of budget cuts to date 
in the 85th Congress. Possibly we in 
Congress can come up with a United 
States tax cut and it will help the whole 
free world and make our economy bet- 
ter. Rather than criticizing Britain for 
her tax cuts and balancing her budget 
and coming up with a surplus, I think 
she is to be congratulated. We in Con- 
gress should follow the same course of 
sound governmental fiscal policy. 


H. R. 6575: A Dill To Repeal the Colorado 
River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, a bill to 
repeal the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect, H. R. 6575, has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives. The au- 
thor of the bill quoted Raymond Moley 
as saying that increased costs “obviously 
would now knock the roof off any past 
estimate.” 

This argument was utterly demolished 
by the opening of bids on construction 
of the giant Glen Canyon Dam. The 
lowest bid was not $25 million to $50 mil- 
lion higher than the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation estimate, as was predicted by 
those opposing the project. The win- 
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ning bid of Merritt, Chapman & Scott 
was an astonishing $107,955,000, com- 
pared with the Bureau of Reclamation 
estimate of $135 million. This saving of 
more than $27 million is 25 percent of 
the cost of the dam. 5 

In conclusion, I stress that construc- 
tion of the Colorado storage project is 
proving itself more economic than ever, 
and I urge Congress to give full support 
for its rapid completion by appropriat- 
ing at least the amount recommended 
in the President's budget. 


Portrait of a Congressman 


" EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I wish to include an article entitled 
“A Congressman’s Day,” by William 
Henry Chamberlin, which appeared in 
the April 5 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, 

This article concerns my friend and 
colleague, the Honorable CHESTER MER- 
row, of New Hampshire, who, in my 
mind, typifies all that is good in the body 
of men delegated to concern themselves 
with the weighty problems of the Nation 
and the world. 

The article follows: 

A CONGRESSMAN’s DAy—TyPicaL LAWMAKER 
Purs tn Lone Hours, INcLUDING STUDY or 
LETTERS PROTESTING HIGH GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

WasHINGTON.—What is a Congressman's 
day like? 

It is an around-the-clock affair, if one may 
judge from the schedule of Representative 
CHESTER MERROW, serving his eighth term as 
one of the two Republican Members of the 
House from New Hampshire. A phone call to 
Representative Mrnnow's apartment shortly 
after 8 a. m. proved to be too late; he had 
already gone to his Capitol ‘office. 

From 8 until 10:30 there is mail (delivered 
four times a day) to go through; there are 
transcripts of testimony and committee re- 
ports to study. Representative MERROW is a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and belongs to a subcommittee which 
deals with international organizations, such 
as the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, 

What seems to be most on the minds of 
Mr. Merrow's constituents? Many of his 
letters are of what might be called the bread- 
and-butter type—inquiries about veterans’ 
compensation and housing loan conditions, 
requests for agricultural bulletins (the free 
seeds which Congressmen formerly sent to 
farmers have long been out), applications 
for employment in the Navy shipyard at 
Portsmouth, and the like. 

“One of the most important parts of a 
Congressman's job,” say Mr. Merrow, “is to 
be a liaison man between his constituents 
and the various agencies of the Federal 
Government.” 

VISITORS FROM HOME 

There is also a good deal of calling by folks 
from his home district. These visits range 
in time and substance from that of the indi- 
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vidual who wants to shake hands with his 
Congressman and perhaps exchange a few 
ideas on public affairs to that of the group 
or. delegation with an interest in favoring 
or blocking some piece of legislation. All re- 
ceive as much attention as a busy working 
Schedule permits; some are entertained at 
lunch in the House restaurant. 

Public as well as private affairs figure in 
the mail which comes to the Congressman’s 
desk. Like other Representatives and Sen- 
ators, Mr. Merrow reports a considerable 
number of communications to the effect 
that taxes are too high, that the budget is 
too high, and that both should be cut. 

“But people aren't always consistent,” he 
adds. “In many cases, if you would ask the 
Same man whether he wants Government 
Spending cut and whether he wants an im- 
provement, paid for out of Federal funds, for 
his hometown, the answer will be ‘Yes’ in 
both cases.” 

Committee sessions usually begin at 10:30 
and the House is called to order about noon 
and sits, with some intermissions, until 
4 or 5. If Congress does not always come 
Up with the right answers, it is not for lack 
of intensive briefing. 

Apart from the more spectacular com- 
Mittee sittings that make the headlines— 
Such as the investigation of labor unions or 
the recent debate which preceded the ac- 
ceptance of the Eisenhower doctrine, or, in 
the past, the televised McCarthy-Army hear- 
ings—a very large amount of information 
from Government officials is obtained for the 
work of the more important committees. 

For instance, one high-ranking State De- 
Partment official has been on the Hill for 
days on end giving a chronological record of 
the developments which led up to the cur- 
rent phase of what has been a chronic crisis 
in the Middle East. 

EUROPEAN BRIEFING 


Mr. C. Douglas Dillon, who recently took 
Over as Deputy Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs in the State Department after serving 
for several years as Ambassador to France, 
has been spending some time giving House 

bers a briefing on ecoriomic conditions 
and prospects in Europe. Indeed, what the 
average Congressman might complain of is 
Not any dearth of information to guide his 
voting decisions, but the difficulty of digest- 
ing and mastering the bulky materials which 
are available. 

The work of Congressman Mrrrow and his 
Colleagues does not end when the House ad- 
Journs for the day. Apart from the extra 
hours that may be put in on committee 
hearings, there are frequently invitations by 
Broups and organizations to dinners which 
Serve as small forums where the Congress- 
man may express his views. 

A voluntary task which Congressman MER- 
ROw has assumed is the dispatch to a num- 
ber of New Hampshire newspapers of a weekly 
report on his activities; he calls it Washing- 
ton Summary. Here the New Hampshire 
voters get an account, boiled down to man- 
ageable size, of what the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee is doing. One of its most 
recent resolutions was in favor of the early 
admission of Spain to membership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
Other European defense and economic organ- 
izations. 

In the near future the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs will hold hearings on some ques- 
tions of foreign policy in the town of Laconia, 

H., and Congressman Merrow hopes this 
Will heighten awareness of the subject and 
Popular interest. His mail contains a fair 
Proportion of letters on foreign relations, 
though he does not report any overwhelm- 
ng trend of approval or protest in regard to 
tion policies, 
FOREIGN-AID FOES 

Most of the mail he received on Tito’s pro- 
Posed visit to the United States and on the 
suggestion that sanctions might be applied 
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against Israel was negative. He also gets a 
fair number of letters recommending cuts in 
foreign aid. Himeelf an Eisenhower Repub- 
lican, as are most Members of Congress from 
New England, Mr. Merrow believes the case 
for foreign aid has not been adequately put 
to the people. 

To cope with his mountainous mail and 
with the many chores of getting in contact 
with Government agencies on behalf of con- 
stituents, Mr. Merrow, whose salary is $22,- 
500 a year following a recent raise, receives 
the standard allowance of $17,500 for secre- 
tarial assistance. A visit to his office during 
a typical working day gives the impression 
that both he and his assistants are kept 
pretty fully occupied. 


Speech of Hon. Hugh Scott, of Pennsyl- 
vania, at 1$th Annual Midwest Conven- 
tion of the American Jewish Congress, 
April 7, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting excerpts from a 
speech made at the 19th Annual Mid- 
west Convention of the American Jewish 
Congress in Chicago on April 7, 1957: 

The compliance of Israel and the non- 
compliance of Egypt with resolutions of the 
United Nations stand in stark contrast. 

Peace in the Middle East can never be 
achieved by appeasement of defiant dictators. 

The refusal of Egypt to permit passage of 
Israeli ships through the Suez Canal and 
Egyptian threats to deny the right of inno- 
cent passage through the Straits of Tiran are 
in direct contravention of the established 
United Nations position. United States pol- 
icy affirmatively supports the right of Israeli 
shipping to use both waterways. 

This is clearly stated in the letter to me 
of March 27, 1957, from Under Secretary of 
State Herter: 

“We believe that Israel-bound shipping 
should enjoy the right of free and innocent 
passage through the Straits of Tiran. We 
also believe that Israel shipping should enjoy 
the right of passage through the Suez Canal. 
We have made our position on these points 
clear, both in public and in our relationships 
with the States concerned.” 

It is my opinion that the United Nations 
General Assembly should be convened to con- 
sider the implementation of the rights of all 
nations to waterways that are legally free 
under international law. Nasser’s defiance 
of the United Nations ought to be disposed 
of now by that body. The United Nations 
should be no less prompt to act now to pre- 
serve the peace than it was last November. 

If the United Nations will not act, by 
appropriate resolutions, to be followed (in 
the event of Egyptian defiance) by resort to 
United Nations forces or by sanctions against 

t, then those nations which sincerely 
desire to avoid war in the area must consider 
what they will do to bring Nasser to his 
senses, This includes the United States. 

Timely concert of action by the Western 
nations is much to be preferred to the alter- 
native that Israel, in desperation, may resort 
to the international law doctrine of self-help. 

To begin with, Nasser’s bluff can and 
should be called. He has already played 
roulette with Russian chips and Marshal 
Zhukoy has seen them disastrously expended 
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across Sinal. It is unlikely that the Soviet 
will repeat such a bad gamble as to provide 
so bad a risk with a new stack of costly blue 
chips. 

Moreover, Nasser ‘cannot be sure of his 
other former friends. His only sure ally is 
Communist-infiltrated Syria. His reach for 
dominance of the Arab world has lost mil- 
lions in oil revenues to his increasingly skep- 
tical Arab neighbors. 

Nasser's terms for one-man rule of the 
Suez Canal are those of a blackmailer and 
extortioner. His proposals would leave the 
area in a situation worse than the conditions 
prevailing prior to the intervention of the 
United Nations. But the United States is 
committed to the position stated by Ambas- 
sador Lodge that a return to the status quo 
would be most unsatisfactory to the United 
States. B 

Therefore, in default of effective United 
Nations action, the United States should 
adopt measures of economic pressure against 
a dictator who will not listen to reason, but 
who might be compelled to react to strong 
economic pressures, resolutely applied, 

Therefore, all United States aid in any 
form whatsoever should continue to be de- 
nied to Egypt. At the same time, loans and 
technical assistance should be made imme- 
diately available to Israel. This includes 
restoration of the grant to Israel proposed 
October 2, 1956, of $25 million of MSA 
funds and it includes necessity for early 
departure of the United States mission 
to confer on the need for a $75 million 
United States Export-Import Bank loan. 

The surplus food distribution program to 
Israel should be resumed, and there is good 
reason to believe that this will shortly take 
place. Israel will accept approximately 
100,000 refugees this year from Hungary, 
Egypt, and other Iron Curtain type countries. 
This food program is therefore critical. 

There are other economic pressures avail- 
able against Nasser. There is the right to 
bypass American shipping (as well as British 
and French shipping) until the loss of canal 
revenues squeezes the Egyptian Government 
into economic grief. 

There is the increasing likelihood of the 
use. of larger and faster tankers some of 
which are now being constructed and others 
are in the planning stage. 

Offering prospects of quicker relief from 
oil shortages are new pipelines bypassing the 
Canal, and wherever feasible, bypassing cer- 
tain of the more volatile Arab States. 

Some of these measures are expensive, but 
it is questionable whether the pursuit of 
means to make the Western World free of 
Nasser's dangerous tactics could possibly be 
as expensive as would be a surrender to the 
tyranny of a tinpot dictator, acting from a 
heart of international conse- 
quences and evilly bent on mischief. 

However costly the application of cour- 
ageous tactics now may prove to be, they are 
certainly infinitely less costly to the United 
States than for us to be pitched into a war 
involvement through fallure to act promptly 
and wisely to avert the consequences of the 
scheming folly of a power-crazed and irre- 
sponsible Arab dictator with a powder keg 
in one hand and a match in the other, 


Forced Relocation Compensated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or. a 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have this day introduced a bill to provide 
that business concerns which are dis- 
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placed by low-rent housing projects 
shall be compensated for the cost of re- 
location, together with a percentage of 
the loss of good will caused by their 
forced relocation. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that many small businesses have been 
completely destroyed and uprooted by 
the construction of public housing proj- 
ects. Inadequate provision had been 
made for their relocation in the area and 
no provision has been made for the loss 
of businesses which have endured for 
many years. Communities have been 


changed and people thrown to the winds._ 


Recent editorials have demonstrated 
the impact of housing projects on small- 
business concerns and the hardships 
which small owners have been compelled 
to undergo because of forced evictions, 
Urban relocation programs provide for 
compensation to these small-business 
men who have been displaced involun- 
tarily. A decent respect for the prob- 
lems of the small-business man reim- 
bursement in part to these people who 
through no desire or voluntary conduct 
on their part have been uprooted and 
cast aside. 

My bill provides that in addition to the 
direct property losses sustained by small- 
business men that these uprooted busi- 
nesses shall be compensated for their 
moving expenses and 1 percent of the 
average of the past 2 years’ gross busi- 
ness. In this wise, the hardships will be 
softened and justice will be done. 


Minnesota State Legislature Again Speaks 
on Behalf of the Family Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, again 
the Minnesota Legislature speaks out on 
behalf of the family-farm unit. In its 
resolution of April 8, the Minnesota Sen- 
ate says: 

It is recognized by all that the time-proven 
family-farm unit must continue as the basic 
social and economic unit of agriculture and 
that, accordingly, farm policy must assist 
such farms in achieving standards of farm 
living equal to those enjoyed by other 
Americans. 


To those of us from America’s farm 
areas, this is so obvious that it continues 
to startle—not to say, shock—us to find 
that others, notably the administration’s 
farm program administrators, are not 
aware of this single truth. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
ask permission to insert this fine resolu- 
tion of the Minnesota State Senate of 
April 8 relating to family farms and agri- 
culture: 

Resolution relating to family farms and 

agriculture 

Whereas it is recognized by all that the 
time-proven family farm unit must con- 
tinue as the basic social and economic unit 
of agriculture and that accordingly, farm 
policy must assist such farms in achieving 
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standards of farm living equal to those en- 
joyed by other Americans; and 

Whereas agricultural policy in this coun- 
try has sought to foster family sized, owner- 
operated farms, which has proved to be a 
sound and wise policy, since it has de- 
veloped an efficient agriculture unparalleled 
in the entire world; and 

Whereas present farm price levels are in- 
adequate because they tend to increase the 
disparity between farm income and farm 
operating costs; and 

Whereas this disparity in farm purchasing 
power if permitted to continue, reflects it- 
self not only in economic distress for farm- 
ers, but in reduced retail sales, employment, 
and industrial activity; and 

Whereas the present unfavorable economic 
conditions in agriculture make it extremely 
difficult for young people to establish them- 
selyes in farming as their life's work: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota that we favor legislation to ac- 
complish the following purposes: 

1. Providing supports to assure favorable 
prices and income to producers of major 
farm commodities, using whatever methods 
may be most practical, such as loan and 
purchase programs, incentive payments, sur- 
plus removal measures, promotion of ex- 
ports, or a combination of these measures, 
As far as possible, farm support programs 
should be placed on a self-regulating and 
self-financing basis. 

2. Continuing, expanding and improving 
the soil-bank program as a soil conservation 
measure and as a supplement to price pro- 
grams, by including the feed grains and 
other major field crops in the acreage re- 
serves; by requiring soll conservation prac- 
tices upon acres placed into the acreage re- 
serve; and by requiring participation in the 
soil bank as a condition to eligibility for 
price support. 

3. Establishing a specific national policy 
regarding the size of food reserves which 
should be maintained in the national in- 
terest. 

4. Providing for greatly expanded research 
programs to study agricultural marketing 
and price problems and to develop new uses 
and new markets for farm products. 

5. Providing price protection on the per- 
ishable farm products such as milk, meat, 
butter, poultry, and eggs, which are so im- 
portant in our diversified farming economy, 
wherever purchase and storage measures are 
effective as a support measure. 

6. Providing the initiative, both with lead- 
ership and funds, in carrying on effective 
farm credit, soil conservation, crop insur- 
ance, REA programs, and programs to pro- 
mote the consumption of a proper diet 
among our aged, our schoolchildren, our 
low income groups and those in institu- 
tions; and be it futther 

Resolved, That the administration of farm 
programs at the county and community level 
be fostered in every way by legislative and 
administrative policy, specifically, safe- 
guarding the right of farmers to elect their 
own committees, and to operate the county 
offices and programs in a manner consistent 
with law and regulations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States give the farmers some relief 
from the high cost of operation by repeal- 
ing the 3 percent excise transportation tax 
immediately; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be directed to forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the chief officer of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate of the United 
States Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Min- 
nesots. 


April 11 


Adopted by the Senate, State of Minnesota, 
April 8, 1957. 
H. Y. Torrey, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Interview Between Congressman Farb- 


stein and Robert Spevak, New York 
Post, for Broadcast Over WMCA, New 
York, April 7, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following interview 
which took place between Mr. Robert 
Spevak, of the New York Post, and my- 
self on April 7, 1957: 

Mr. SPEVAK. rs, I know, are sup- 
posed to be hard boiled men and indif- 
ferent to peoples feelings; but I can tell 
you from my own experience that it is never 
pleasant to report from the Capitol of the 
United States about duplicity and double 
standards of political morality where they 
involve Government officials. We all know 
that it exists to some extent but this past 
week we've been treated to such à large dose 
of it from persons in high office that it just 
can’t go by unnoticed. 

Secretary of State Dulles was asked to ex- 
plain comments by a friendly biographer that 
he deliberately provoked the Aswan Dam 
crisis in order to call Russia's bluff on eco- 
nomic aid to Egypt. Dulles said in reply, 
“I think that question could be answered 
in the negative,” but he did not answer it 
in the negative. In his own fashion Sec- 
retary Dulles left the story substantially 
unchallenged. At his weekly press confer- 
ence the President was twice asked what 
this count plans to do about Dictator 
Nasser’s continual flouting of the U. N., and 
failure to permit Israel to pass through the 
Suez Canal. The President gave what I 
consider a disjointed answer which added up 
to exactly nothing. 

David Ben-Gurion, ft seems, never in- 
formed the President in their correspondence 
that Suez was in any way involved. So it 
seems we are not prepared to do anything 
about Nasser on this score either. I have 
asked Congressman LEONARD FARRESTEIN, of 
Manhattan, here today to discuss another 
example of high moral pronouncements by 
United States officials and the failure of 
this Government to do anything about them, 
namely the forced exodus of thousands of 
Jews from Egypt. 

Congressman FARBSTEIN. I understand you 
have a bill in on this subject. Just what are 
you proposing? 

Mr. Fanns rar. Well, Mr. Spevak, I might 
say that it is singularly appropriate that this 
question is raised now, just prior to the 
beginning of the Passover period commem- 
orating the exodus of the Jews from Egypt 
thousands of years ago. I introduced in 
the Congress a resolution to the effect that 
it is the sense of the Congress that the 
treatment of the Jews in Egypt recently, con- 
stitutes persecution because of race, reli- 
gious beliefs, or political opinion. Further, 
it violates the human-rights sections of the 
United Nations Charter, I feel that this 
resolution should be passed by the Congress; 
and I feel that the United States should 
publicly do what it can toward ameliorat- 
ing this situation. I feel further that the 
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United Nations should pass a resolution call- 
ing upon Egypt and Nasser to discontinue 
their acts. 

Mr. Srrvax. Well, Congressman FARESTEIN, 
in discussing this matter I think probably 
both of us would agree that it is important 
to keep several facts in mind, sort of back- 
ground matter. 

No. 1 of these facts is that the Israeli Army 
entered the Sinai Peninsula on October 29, 
1956. 

No. 2 is this. On November 1, 1956, 72 
hours later, the Egyptian Government pro- 
mulgated a series of decrees and among them 
Were the denationalization of certain Egyp- 
tian citizens, mostly Jews. 

No. 3. Within 5 days the U. N. cease-fire was 
accepted by the belligerent parties. 

No. 4, and what I think is most important, 
Egypt kept these decrees in effect and in fact 
I believe has them in effect right up to the 
present time. Yet by the middle of last No- 
vember it was already evident that Egypt in- 
tended to exploit the brief hostilities to de- 
spoil and ultimately destroy its Jewish com- 
munity. 

Now Congressman FARBSTEIN, you're a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee a great distinction, I might add, for a 
freshman Member of Congress. 

Mr. FARESTEIN. Thank you. 

Mr. Srevak. Now can you tell us, Congress- 
man Farbstein, how you feel about this ques- 
tion? Some people think that the Jews 
brought this matter all on themselves. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Well, frankly Bob, I can't 
understand how anyone with any degree of 
intelligence could possibly say any such 
thing because anyone who is knowledgeable 
in the least would know that Nasser has con- 
stantly been declaring the fact that he is at 
war with Israel. He has been actively block- 
ading Israel both in the Suez and the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Now, a blockade itself is an act 
of war, and preventing Israel from using the 
Gulf of Agaba for innocent passage of ships 
Was such an act of war. Proclaiming its 
rights of belligerency and preventing Israel's 
use of the Suez, these are all acts of war. 
How could Israel, therefore, justifiably be 
Called an aggressor? Must a man wait until 
he and his family are annihilated by gang- 
sters who have continually threatened his 
life and that of his family and are purchas- 
ing weapons to carry out their threats in full 
view of his proposed victim? Or should he 
do what any prudent man would do?—Move 
against his adversary before he is destroyed? 
That is all Israel did. Israel moved before 
Nasser had an opportunity to build up 
enough hardware to annihilate her people 
and to drive them into the sea as he and 
the other Arab people had been saying. 

Mr. Sprvak. Well, Congressman FARBSTEIN, 
you use the word gangsters. Now do you 
think that there are any parallels, or do you 
find any parallels, between the techniques 
used by Hitler against the Jews. You remem- 
ber his so-called aryanzation program and 
what Nasser calls his Egyptianization pro- 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. It's very obvious that Nas- 
ser learned from Hitler. He has gone even 
further than Hitler went. Hitler started this 
thing anew. It is my belief that Nasser with 
the benefit of people in his employ, who are 
former Nazis like Otto Remer, and Vonleers, 
had this thing prepared long, long before 
the adventure into the Sinai. As a matter 
of fact these decrees, as you suggested ear- 
lier, were promulgated within 2 or 3 days 
after Israel, to protect itself, ventured into 
the Sinai. 

Mr. Srevak. Do you think they expected 
this? 

Mr. Fannsrix. Well, of course, they were 
only looking for some means whereby they 
could oust the Jews out of Egypt just the 
Same way they had prepared for the na- 
tionalization of the Suez. 

Mr. Srrvax. You don't think the invasio: 
took them by surprise? a 
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Mr. Farsstemy. Of course it did, yet this 
was all planned. They were only looking 
for a pretext, as you just mentioned, to come 
in and start acting against the Jews to drive 
them out, to pauperize them, to denation- 
alize them, and the various other things that 
were done against the Jews and are still being 
done. 

Mr. Srxvaxk. Now as you noted a moment 
ago, it is very close to the Passover season. 
Ironically we find a new exodus from Egypt 
thousands of years after the original exodus. 
But I just wonder if there isn’t 1 difference 
here or at least 1 similarity with nazism. 
I've seen reports that Nasser has seized Jew- 
ish hostages from many of the families that 
he has ordered deported. In other words 
he is holding some back, I presume, for black- 
mail purposes or in order that people who 
leave the country don't talk too much about 
what is going on in there. Now does that 
jibe with the information that you have? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Oh, yes; there is no ques- 
tion about it, as a matter of fact, not only 
information that has come to me but which 
has appeared in the public press. One. of 
the reporters who works for your own news- 
paper wrote quite an article on that. It 
appeared in the Times. I believe it is com- 
mon knowledge, not only the knowledge that 
I may have personally. 

Mr. Spevak. Now I want to ask you one 
thing, getting back to this matter of whether 
Isreeli Jews are responsible for the plight 
of Egyptian Jews. Have Egypt's Jews been 
active in Zionist causes? 

Mr. Farsstein. Why that's ridiculous. 
Families that are being persecuted by Nasser 
today are amongst families that have lived 
in Egypt for almost 2,000 years. These fami- 
lies that have lived there for generations are 
being persecuted just the same as stateless 
Jews. All this is a pretext. As a matter of 
fact the Jews that were in Egypt were par- 
ticularly careful to see to it that they in no 
way could be connected with Israel or with 
Zionism because they knew that the only 
method that they could have of retaining 
their livelihoods and their very lives was by 
keeping away and steering clear of any sem- 
blance of friendship for Israel or for Zion- 
ism. 
Mr, SprvaKk. Well, that jives with informa- 
tion that we have too. Of course, you prob- 
ably run into this, that Nasser claims he is 
not against Jews but acting only against 
Zionists. I've run into that with other Arab 
spokesmen too. Now there are some people 
who regard this as a not too clever semantic 
maneuver. But from what all we have been 
able to gather is that the 50,000 Egyptian 
Jews were not active in the Zionist cause 
although they were very close to Israel in the 
physical sense. I noticed in a little booklet 
put out by the American Jewish Congress 
called The Black Record: Nasser's Persecu- 
tion of the Egyptian Jewry, that this point is 
stressed quite emphatically. Now what other 
ways do you know of that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment is persecuting Jews—I mean that 
have come to your attention? 

Mr. Farsstern. Well, of course, what they 
are doing is they are depriving those who are 
remaining in Egypt of their livelihood. They 
are telling firms that if they retain Jewish 
employees they won't allow them any export 
or import licenses, They are denationalizing 
the firms that are doing business in Israel, 
making it impossible for the survival of the 
people who live there. As a matter of fact 
what they are doing is they are expelling 
people who live in Egypt making use of hos- 

so that others, as you suggested, of 
their families won't advise the world of 
what's going on. The things that they are 
doing are very similar, as a matter of fact, 
even worse, as I said before, than those things 
that were done by Hitler. And I think it is 
an outrage. 

Mr. SPEVAK. Now Congressman FARBSTEIN, 
its always very nice for Congress to pass 
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resolutions expressing sympathy with the 
Egyptian Jews or with any other persecuted 
people.. But what else do you think might 
be done for them and also what do you think 
are the, in general at least, needs to be done 
so far as future relations with Israel are 
concerned? , 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Aside from the fact that 
there should be a public expression by the 
President and also a resolution passed by 
the United Nations calling upon Mr. Nasser 
to discontinue his depredations, I feel that 
in a broader sense what this country should 
do is in its mutual security law make a 
token grant-in-aid toward the building of a 
16-inch pipeline from Elath to the Mediter- 
ranean. That will make evident that this 
country doesn’t intend to remain at the 
mercy of Nasser insofar as the use of the 
Suez Canal is concerned, so that oil trans- 
shipment will not again be interfered with— 
to show this country intends to stand by its 
moral commitment to Israel. And also so 
that the countries in the area whose leaders 
fear the street mobs under Nasser's influence 
may clearly understand that it is our desire, 
our sincere desire, for them to make peace 
with Israel. And when these street mobs 
and the people who control the various other 
governments that surround the Arab Gov- 
ernments that surround Israel realize that 
this country is truly behind Israel, I think 
that a better attitude will be taken by them 
and that there will be a greater opportunity 
for peace. 

Mr. Srrxvak. Well, if I may then summa- 
rize what we have heard from Congressman 
FarssTeIn is this: The physical survival of 
one of the oldest and most peaceful religious 
communities of the world is at stake. But 
strangely the Eisenhower doctrine doesn’t 
seem to cover the subject. The President 
said at his Wednesday press conference that 
he will not speculate upon the character 
and reliability of Dictator Nasser. 

So the question I guess remains what it 
has been here in recent weeks, where to 
drift from this point on? It's not a very 
pretty picture it seems to me that we painted 
here but it’s one that does command immedi- 
ate attention. 

This is Bob Spevak in Washington return- 
ing you to our studios. 


Reuther’s Boycott of the Kohler Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Reverend Edward A. Keller, pro- 
fessor of economics, University of Notre 
Dame, has written a most interesting 
article for Human Events magazine. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, T 
am including the article at this point 
so that the people of the United States 
may know the facts on the Kohler boy- 
cott as revealed by Reverend Keller. 

Notwithstanding Reuther's violent 
methods, the Kohler Co. continues as 
one of the leading industrial organiza- 
tions in this country. 

The article follows: 

From Human Events of February 23, 1957] 
Can REUTHER’S Borcorr BRING KOHLER TO 
Irs KNEES? 

(By Rev. Edward A. Keller, C. S. C.) 

“It seems to me that it is almost sinful 
to have any labor dispute degenerate to the 
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point this one has—where we actually have 
to wreck the company. That's what we're 
doing, wrecking the company.” 

So spoke Don Rand, international rep- 
resentative of Walter Reuther’s UAW, to a 
reporter of the Wall Street Journal (August 
9, 1956). Rand was referring to the UAW 
national boycott of the Kohler Co., the sec- 
ond largest manufacturer of plumbing ware 
in the United States. 

Fifteen regions across the country are said 
to have full-time special representatives 
seeking support for the boycott. In addi- 
tion, 65 strikers are employed in Sheboygan, 
Wis., to prepare and disseminate boycott 
leaflets and pamphlets. The UAW is at- 
tempting to enlist the support of other 
unions, employers, contractors, and archi- 
tects in its boycott effort. UAW represent- 
atives also seek to persuade city councils, 
county boards, and some State legislatures to 
adopt resolutions directing their purchas- 
ing agents not to buy Kohler products, and 
not to contract with builders who submit 
bids based on use of Kohler products. The 
boycott resolutions vary in certain particu- 
lars, but usually they mention Kohler prod- 
ucts; they also urge boycotting of employers 
found guilty of unfair labor practices by the 
National Labor Relations Board. In some 
instances the reslution urges a boycott of 
any employer against whom charges have 
been preferred by the union, and against 
whom the NLRB General Counsel has issued 
a complaint. 

The following language from a resolution 
introduced in the Minneapolis City Council 
is an example of such a broad resolution: 

“No bids for materials, supplies or mer- 
chandise of any kind of nature for any de- 
partment under the jurisdiction or super- 
vision of the city council ehall be accepted 
unless such bids contain the following pro- 
vision: That any labor troubles or disputes, 
actual or threatened from whatever cause 
arising, and whether or not the demands of 
the employees involved are reasonable and 
within the power of any party to bid or con- 
tract to concede * * + shall excuse the city, 
at its option, from the performances of any 
unexecuted contract or bid or any unexe- 
cuted m of such contract or bid, and 
the city shall not be liable in damages be- 
cause of its action taken pursuant to the 
terms of this ordinance.” 

Nine Government bodies have adopted 
boycott resolutions The legality of such 
ordinances is highly questionable because 
most States require awarding of a contract 
to the lowest bidder. Even if legal, such a 
broad and loosely worded resolution as that 
quoted above should be opposed because it 
would force every contractor to grant any 
union demand, no matter how unreasonable 
= he hopes to obtain a contract from the 
city. 

The UAW boycott of Kohler products is 
a significant modern development in the 
American labor movement. Union boycotts 
have generally been a weak weapon in the 
union's arsenal, but since the merger of the 


Lincoln Park, Mich.; River Rouge, Mich.; 
Bristol, Conn.; New Britain, Conn.; Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives; Boston, 
Mass.; Lynn, Mass.: Worcester, Mass.; 


proposed but not adopted 
in the following 14 cities: New Haven, 8 
Norwalk, Conn.; New Bedford, Mass.; Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Fond du Lac, Wis.: Green Bay, 


Wawatosa, Wis.; 
Colo, 


three cities—Waterbury, 
Wis.; Conn — have 
rescinded resolutlons which had been previ- 
ously adopted. 
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AFL and CIO the boycott may prove to be a 
potent weapon in forcing an employer to 
grant the demands of a union when strike 
and picket lines have failed. Boycott direc- 
tor Rand admitted as much when he stated 
that “this is the most comprehensive boy- 
cott ever by labor because we now 
have the full weight of the combined AFL- 
CIO with us.” 

The open declaration of intention by the 
UAW-CIO “to wreck the [Kohler] com- 
pany”"—which employs some 3,000 workers, 
supplies products of which customers highly 
approve, and furnishes the Nation with vital- 
ly needed defense products—poses the ques- 
tion of why a union feels it has the right to 
wreck a company which it has been unable 
to force to accept its demand by a strike. 
Only one answer, apparently. is indicated: 
The UAW is making the Kohler boycott a test 
case to prove its power of compelling obedi- 
ence by a threat of destruction. 

If the UAW boycott against Kohler is suc- 
cessful, no employer, no matter how big or 
strong, would dare resist the demands of any 
union, with the threat of destruction hang- 
ing over him at the bargaining table. The 
destruction of the Kohler Co. by boycott 
would demonstrate the complete monopoly 
power of the UAW-CIO. This is why the en- 
tire Nation has a vital interest in this long 
drawn-out, complicated labor dispute. 

A short chronology will sketch the back- 
ground of the boycott. In the fall of 1933 
the Kohler Co. was organized by an inde- 
pendent union, the Kohler Workers’ Associa- 
tion. The AFL attempted to organize the 
company in 1934. Despite a strike, accom- 
panied by mass picketing and violence, which 
resulted in 2 deaths and injury to over 40 per- 
sons, the AFL lost. From 1933 to 1952 the 
Kohler workers were represented by the in- 
dependent union. In 1951 the UAW-CIO 
made its first attempt to secure representa- 
tion status, but lost the NLRB election to 
the independent union. The UAW made a 
second try in 1952, winning the election with 
less than a 4-percent margin of votes. 

On February 23, 1953, the first contract 
with the UAW was signed by the Kohler Co. 
Its expiration date was March 1, 1954. Three 
months before the contract ran out both the 
union and the company gave notice of ter- 
mination of contract at the date of expira- 
tion. Negotiations on a new contract were 


The union operated for a month without 
a contract. The strike was called on April 
5, 1954. The number on strike has becn 
reported to be, at its highest, around 2,500. 
On the day the strike began a reported 2.500 
pickets massed in front of the plant gates. 
Production was halted for 54 days. Village 
police appeared to be unable, and county po- 
lice appeared to be unwilling, to deal with 
the mass picketing and the attending yio- 
lence. : 

The company refused to carry on nego- 
tiations as long as mass picketing and vio- 
lence continued, holding that coercion of this 
kind prevents genuine collective bargaining. 
The company asked the Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board, the State counterpart 
of the National Labor Relations Board, to 
order the union to cease and désist. Wiscon- 
sin's so-called right-to-work statute states: 

“Any person who by threats, intimidations, 
force, or coercion of any kind shall hinder 
or prevent any other person from engaging 
in or continuing in any lawful work or em- 
ployment, either for himself or as a wage- 
worker, or who shall attempt to so hinder 
or prevent shall be punished by fine not ex- 

$100 or by imprisonment in the 
county jail for not more than 6 months or by 
both fine and imprisonment in the discre- 
tion of the court.” (Section 343.683.) 

The WEBR found the union guilty of ille- 
Sal picketing and ordered it to cease and de- 
sist. Despite the WEBR order, the union 
continued its illegal activities, and on May 
24, 1954, a riot occurred in which violence 
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against both nonstrikers and policemen took 
place. When the WEBR asked a circuit court 
to enforce Its order against the union, the 
union stated it would henceforth comply. 

The UAW appealed the WEBR order on the 
grounds of pre-emption by the Taft-Hartley 
Act, since the Kohler Co. operates an inter- 
state business, and also applied to a Federal 
court for an injunction to prevent the WEBR 
from proceeding. The Federal court found 
against the union, as did the Wisconsin su- 
preme court, whose decision was appealed by 
the UAW to the United States Supreme 
Court. On June 4, 1956, by a 6 to 3 decision, 
the United States Supreme Court upheld the 
Wisconsin supreme court. 

In the decision, the majority of the Su- 
preme Court justices declared that the dom- 
inant interest of the State government In the 
presence of violence and property damage 
cannot be questioned, and that the State 
should be able to take action to stop vio- 
lence, even though the union commits a Fed- 
eral unfair lebor practice which would nor- 
mally come under the jurisdiction of the 
NLRB. The Court declared that the States 
“are the natural guardians of the public 
against violence.” 

When mass picketing ceased a sufficient 
number of workers crossed the reduced 
picket lines so that production could be re- 
sumed, Last spring, after being out on 
strike for 2 years, the UAW practically ad- 
mitted the strike was lost when it told the 
strikers to look for other jobs. At the same 
time strike benefits were stopped except for 
the strike leaders and em ncy cases. 
Spasmodic token picketing still continues. 
With the cessation of violence on the picket 
line, vandalism at the homes of some non- 
striking workers increased. The number of 
such acts is reported to have been between 
700 and 800. The UAW disavows agency in 
these home demonstrations. 

The importance of victory to the UAW in 
this dispute is indicated by Emil , sec- 
retary-treasurer of the UAW-CIO, who in 
December 1956, at a meeting of civic clubs in 
Detrolt, stated that the Kohler strike, now in 
its 34th month, had cost the UAW $10 mil- 
lion; he further stated: “If the more than 
2,000 Kohler strikers paid dues to UAW for 
250 years it would not make up for the 
amount the union has spent at Kohler.” 

Meanwhile, the UAW has conducted a legal 
counterattack against Kohler. On July 12, 
1954, the union filed charges before the 
NLRB, accusing the company of a variety 
of unfair labor practices. The NLRB hear- 
ings, which opened on February 8, 1955, have 
not been terminated because they wait upon 
the testimony of a witness (John Gunaca) 
who fled to Michigan to avold standing trial 
in Wisconsin on a charge of felonious assault. 
Michigan's Governor Williams has refused 
to extradite this witness to Wisconsin to 
stand trial. The NLRB subpenaed Gunaca to 
testify in the Kohler case about a year after 
he went to Michigan and now agrees to take 
his testimony somewhere in Michigan. 

In October 1956 the NLRB's trial examiner, 
George A. Downing, dismissed the alleged 
charges of unfair labor practices on the 
technicality that the UAW trustees had failed 
to file non-Communist affidavits required of 
them as officers of the union under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The NLRB had refused to drop 
charges on similar grounds previously. It 
ruled that Robert Burkhart, a UAW inter- 
national representative who was in charge of 
both the bargaining and the strike, was not 
an officer of the UAW because the UAW's con- 
stitution does not designate international 
representatives as officers, The UAW ap- 
pealed Downing's decision to the NLRB. On 
February 8, 1957, the Board overruled Down- 
ing, stating that “it is not for the Board to 
determine who should be the union's officers 
on the basis of the precise duties they per- 
form.” The casce has been remanded to the 
trial examiner, to be heard on its merits. 
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As this complex legal maneuvering goes on, 
the workers at Kohler are denied their right 
either to decertify the UAW or to be repre- 
sented by another union. A representation 
election cannot be held by the NLRB until 
final decision is rendered on the charges of 
unfair labor practices. 

Because of the far-reaching nature of the 
UAW-Kohler dispute, the main issues in- 
volved need some explanation. The follow- 
ing comments are a personal evaluation of 
the issue as they have been publicized by 
both sides. 

1. The main issue at present is the rehiring 
of the strikers, especially the 90 whom the 
Company discharged for alleged violence on 
the picket line. These include many of the 
union officials and all of the executive com- 
mittee. The unlon contends they were dis- 
Charged for union activity. The NLRB Gen- 
eral Counsel's office has dropped the cases of 
18 of the 90 and is now proceeding on 72. 
The union also insists that the remaining 
Strikers—somewhere between 1,600 and 
2,500—be rehired. This cbviously would re- 
Quire the Kohler Co, to discharge the em- 
Ployees hired to replace the strikers. The 
company refuses, contending that the work- 
ers were not hired as strikebreakers but as 
Permanent employees who voluntarily sought 
employment at Kohler. The solution to this 
Problem will depend upon the determination 
by the NLRB of whether the dominent strike 
issue was economic or unfair labor practices, 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the employer is 
Not obligated to rehire “economic strikers” 
Who have been replaced. If, however, the 
Cause of the strike is unfair labor practices, 
even when it is not the sole cause, the NLRB 
could order the company to rehire the strikers 
with full seniority and at the expense of those 
who displaced them, This would be true, 
also, if the strike were begun for economic 
reasons and then turned into an unfair- 
labor-practice strike by the employer's con- 
duct. However, any employee loses his right 
to reinstatement if he engages in violence in 
a labor dispute. 

The UAW accuses the Kohler Co. of refus- 
ing to bargain, an unfair labor practice, and 
blames the breakdown in collective bargain- 

on an alleged adamant antiunion stand 
taken by the Kohler Co. The NLRB will have 
to decide whether the Kohler Co. refused to 
bargain in good faith or merely engaged in 
hard bargaining. It would seem that the 
Willingness of the Kohler Co. to renew the old 
contract without change for 1 year, and their 
Offer of 4 drafts of a new contract do not 
indicate either a refusal to bargain or a domi- 
Nating passion to bust the union. 

2. Among the main original demands of the 

UAW in negotiations was compulsory union- 
ln the form of the union shop and main- 
nance of membership. The Kholer Co. 
ret used to grant either a union shop or main- 
tenance of membership, taking the stand 
that while they acknowledged the right of 
thelr workers to belong to a union and bar- 
Bain collectively, they felt they had no right 
to force their employees, by a unlon-shop 
Contract, to join a union. Although compul- 
Sory unionism was originally a main issue, 
the UAW has dropped the union shop, while 
Continuing its maintenance of membership 
demand. 

3. Arbitration has been another hotly con- 

ited and highly publicized issue. Out- 
Siders offered the suggestion that the issues 
? dispute be arbitrated. The company re- 

used to arbitrate the writing of the con- 
t, rightly contending that this would 
amount to a delegation of management to a 
ae Party, who had not the necessary 
Ant edge to rule intelligently on the issues. 
ost ement in the country would 
Stand side by side with the Kohler Co. on 
this issue. 
Be arbitration clause had been incorpo- 
11 in the first contract signed by UAW 
th the Kohler Co. However, the company 
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insisted that arbitration be limited to in- 


terpretation and application of the contract. 
The union contended this was not enough 
and demanded that grievances, especially 
grievance discharges, be submitted to arbi- 
tration. The union could point to many 
companies who do arbitrate disputed dis- 
charges; in fact, it has become standard 
procedure in most contracts. 

4. Another issue arose in this same area. 
The unlon demanded comanagement in the 
form of veto power over or a sharing in the 
decisions of management, even going so far 
as to demand the right to veto the subcon- 
tractors employed by the Kohler Co. Mr. 
Herbert Kohler correctly contended this 
could destroy competition and lead ulti- 
mately in this country to a European type 
of cartel arrangement. 

5. Seniority was still another basic issue. 
The union demanded straight seniority on 
layoffs, rehiring, promotions and discharges 
with superseniority for union officials. Strict 
seniority is very debatable. The CIO is dedi- 
cated to it, and therefore opposed to incen- 
tive systems and merit increases. The Taft- 
Hartley Act forbids an employer to grant 
merit raises to a worker (even to a non- 
union worker in an open shop), without the 
permission of the union where it has won 
bargaining rights. The purported purpose 
of this requirement is to prevent an em- 
ployer from weakening the union by favor- 
itism; the real effect is to destroy worker 
incentive and to bolster the union's con- 
tention that all employers exploit their 
workers and that only through the unicn 
can the workers obtain anything from their 
employer. This does not work to the inter- 
est of the worker but serves to make real 
the fiction of Marxian class struggle.’ 

The Kohler Co., however, can be accused 
of being too rigid in its attitude toward 
seniority. Some companies permit a modi- 
fied seniority but do not allow plantwide 
seniority, thereby preventing the evils of 
plantwide bumping. In defense of the Kohler 
Co., it should be pointed out that the com- 
pany has not laid off a permanent employee 
in 20 years. Not hampered by rigid seniority, 
the company was able to move workers about 
the plant to jobs where the men could best 
be utilized, instead of laying them off as 
straight seniority might require. 

It is interesting to note that the above 
issues were in the noneconomic area and that 
the two main economic issues, wages and 
pensions, were pushed to the background. 
In this significant fact, a key to the stalemate 
can possibly be found and a glimpse into the 
future of labor-management relations ob- 
tained. 

Unions increasingly emphasize noneco- 
nomic issues because they cannot seriously 
contend, except for propaganda purposes, 
that the American worker receives subnormal 
wages. The constant expansion of the scope 
of collective bargaining beyond the bread- 
and-butter issues of traditional American 
unionism is indication of a strong union 
drive toward comanagement. 

The economic issues can be played down 
because even the union admitted that wages 
were not a serious issue in the dispute. 
Moreover, it is a fact that the Kohler Co. 
installed a pension system before the UAW 
came into being and that its present pension 
system, while voluntary and a jointly con- 
tributory system, is in many respects more 
generous in its provisions than the standard 
UAW-CIO pension plan the union wishes to 
substitute for it. 

The UAW-Kohler dispute indicates the 
need for amending the Taft-Hartley Act: 

1, The secondary boycott provisions of the 
act should be strengthened to make illegal 
any secondary boycott—whether directed at 
employees, employers, or Government bodies. 
This is needed because of the potential mo- 
nopoly power inherent in the merger of the 
AFL and the CIO, 
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2. Secondary picketing—that is, picketing 
at any site other than that of the original 
dispute—should also be made illegal. Sec- 
ondary picketing is a most effective means to 
enforce a secondary boycott. Also, picketing 
should be limited to employees of the com- 
pany with whom the union has a dispute, 
This would prevent much violence on the 
picket line by eliminating the trained “edu- 
cator squads, who too often are the insti- 
gators of violence in a labor dispute. 

3. The act should clarify the officer issue. 
Congress, if it intended to prevent Commu- 
nist influence from dominating unions, must 
have intended that those who function as 
officials by leading negotiations, strikes, etc, 
should file anti-Communist affidavits. The 
constitutional test adopted by the Board 
seriously weakens this section of the act. 


Appropriate or Else 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, as 
& person who recognizes that the post- 
office system is vital to our economy as 
well as a wonderful method of commu- 
nication, I am deeply disturbed by the 
threat to curtail these essential services 
of the post office. 

I deplore the inability of the admin- 
istrator to conduct a department within 
the appropriations fixed by the Congress, 
ola must not and will not be cur- 

Ned. 


I believe the following editorial will 
make interesting reading and will elim- 
inate the confusion which attended the 
threats by the Postmaster General and 
the congressional statements refusing to 
be blackjacked into giving a deficiency 
appropriation of $47 million: 

Frst-Ciass Frx 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field is in a terrible fix. He is running out 
of money and insists he will have to reduce 
mail service in 7 different ways unless Con- 
gress gives him $47 million more to add to 
the $3 billion he has already been granted. 
Last week he served Congress with a 48-hour 
ultimatum to cough up the extra money or 
he would do a lot of things to inconvenience 
170 million Americans. 

Whether or not the boss of the post office 
carries out his threat of reduced service efec- 
tive Saturday, his actions smack of a grand- 
stand play. The fact is he overspent the 
funds granted him by Congress, then in- 
sisted the legislators give him more money, 
and practically overnight. 

The Constitution leaves to Congress con- 
trol over the purse strings. Even the Presi- 
dent has to depend on congressional appro- 
priations to run his office. Perhaps Mr. 
Summerfield should be reminded that while 
the bureaucrats can propose, it is the Con- 
gress which disposes. The legislators are 
properly jealous of this prerogative. Small 
wonder, then, that a House Appropriations 
Subcommittee did not take kindly to Mr, 
Summerfield's gun-to-the-head approach. 

Congress didn't knuckle under, ignored Mr. 
Summerfield'’s deadline, and the committee 
concerned told the Postmaster General he 
could expect $17 million out of the de- 
manded $47 million, but he would have 
to walt a week to see about the other 830 
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million. So Mr. Summerfield found reasons 
for postponing his service cutback for a 
week. The new deadline is next Saturday. 

Mr, Summerfield concedes that he has 
$632 million left to run the post office until 
the end of the fiscal year June 30. The addi- 
tional $30 million he regards as so vital is 
less than 5 percent of the funds already 
available. Other Federal agencies have been 
forced to economize beyond the 5 percent 
without taking reprisals that hurt so many 
people. Are no savings at all possible in the 
post office without restricting service? 


Our Liberties We Prize and Our Rights We 
Will Maintain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following from the 
Iowa State Senate Journal of March 19, 
1957: 

Our LPERTIES We Prize AND OUR RIGHTS WE 
WIL MAINTAIN 


A committee from the house appeared and 
announced that, in accordance with Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 17 duly adopted, the 
house was ready to receive the senate in 
joint convention. 

The senate proceeded to the house under 
the direction of the sergeant at arms. 


JOINT CONVENTION 


In accordance with law and concurrent 
resolution duly adopted, the joint conven- 
tion was called to order, President Nicholas 
presiding. 

President Nicholas announced a quorum 
present and the joint convention duly or- 
ganized. 

President Nicholas extended his personal 
welcome to the Pioneer Lawmakers and of- 
fered the following remarks: 

“Members of the joint convention, mem- 
bers of the Pioneer Lawmakers Association, 
ladies, and gentlemen, it is with great pleas- 
ure as a presiding officer of this joint con- 
vention to assist in the welcoming of the 
former lawmakers of Iowa, who together 
with the present lawmakers have established 
in Iowa a State and local system of govern- 
ment which, in the very nature of things, 
has its faults, but which I would not ex- 
change for that of any State of the Union. 
Iowa has good government, and the laws we 
pass help to keep it so. 

“We have set up a judiciary under which 
the protection of our laws is guaranteed to 
all, and whose integrity has never been 
questioned; we have established protection 
for our poor, our widows, and our orphans, 
We have safe working conditions for the em- 
ployees in our industries; we have shown due 
regard for our problems of sanitation and 
public health. 

“It is through the efforts of the Pioneer 
Lawmakers of this State that we have es- 
tablished a system of government which was 
formed on a sound foundation, and it is you 
here today that I can congratulate upon 
being a part of this great establishment for 
a great State. 8 

It is nice that you could come to renew 
acquaintances with old friends and new. 
Iam happy to welcome you, and it is a pleas- 
ure to introduce the former senator who 
will have charge of this meeting from 
now on, 
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“It is my great pleasure to present to you 
the Honorable De Vere Watson, who is going 
to substitute for Senator Arch W. McFarlane 
on this occasion today.” 

The Honorable De Vere Watson, former 
senator from Pottwattamie, presented to the 
joint convention Senator George E. O'Malley, 
of Polk, who welcomed the pioneer lawmakers 
on behalf of the Senate and offered the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“Mr, President, Mr. Speaker, Pioneer Law- 
makers, members of the joint session, ladies 
and gentlemen, this is an honor to have the 
opportunity to welcome the Pioneer Law- 
makers of Iowa on this occasion. 

“We of the 57th general assembly are 
happy to see you back to view our legisla- 
tive endeavors and again breathe in the 
atmosphere of Iowa’s most exclusive society, 
the general assembly. 

“Iam likewise happy that the now-famous 
quote, ‘Old soldiers never die; they just fade 
away,’ does not apply to your honored group, 
as evidenced by your substantial numbers 
here today. 

“As you well know, several members of the 
Pioneer Lawmakers are still carrying on and 
are active in the making of laws of our State. 
I assure you it has been enjoyable to work 
with Hon. Frank C. Byers, senator from Linn; 
Hon. Arch W. McFarlane, senator from Black 
Hawk; Hon. J. T. Dykhouse, senator from 
Lyon; Hon. George L. Scott, senator from 
Fayette; Hon. Dewey E. Goode, representa- 
tive from Davis; Hon. A. C. Hanson, repre- 
sentative from Lyon; Hon. W. J. Johannes, 
representative from Osceola; and Hon. Stan- 
ley Watts, representative from Clarke—pres- 
ent assembly members tht you have on your 
membership. 

“You Pioneer Lawmakers in your time of 
service reflected the hopes and ideals of your 
constituents. The laws you passed met the 
needs of those days. 

“As our predecessors in molding Iowa's 
statutes, you set the pattern and led the way 
for generations to follow. 

“We hope that our current deliberations 
meet with your approval. 3 

“On behalf of the members of the senate, 
it is a real pleasure to welcome you here 
today and sincerely hope that your meeting 
will be one of inspiration and that you will all 
enjoy yourselves by renewing acquaintances 
with the older members and friends and be- 
coming acquainted with the new members 
who are carrying on in an effort to effectively 
solve the legislative problems of the day.” 

Senator Watson presented to the joint con- 
vention Representative Robert B. Carson, of 
Buchanan, who welcomed the Pioneer Law- 
makers on behalf of the house and offered 
the following remarks: 

“Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of 
the joint convention, and friends: Today we 
pause in our ponderance of the many prob- 
lems which are before us in this 1957 legisla- 
ture. We pause and do honor to the law- 
makers who have pondered many similar 
problems in legislative sessions which are 
now a part of the history of the Hawkeye 
State. On behalf of the members of the 
house of representatives in the 57th general 
assembly I extend our most hearty and sin- 
cere welcome to you, the Pioneer Lawmakers 
of Iowa. 

“Through those perilous decades imme- 
diately after the founding of the Territory, 
the pioneers of Iowa selected sound, intelli- 
gent, and God-fearing individuals to make 
their laws. The result has been a sound- 
thinking, highly literate, and God-f 
people who have fiourished on this rich land. 
These good people, and this good land, are 
the abundant resources which will furnish 
a solid normal growth in the years which lie 
ahead, 

“The lawmaker of today, like his prede- 
cessor, must constantly study the future 
needs of the citizen. He must examine and 
reexamine these needs and determine which 
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ones should be provided by government. He 
must determine whether they come within 
the proper province of government, the prior- 
ity to be given each of these needs, based on 
their urgency and the availability of public 
funds if the needs are material in nature. 
The lawmaker must further be governed by 
the fact that the State has nothing in its 
own right with which to provide for any need. 
The State can only provide what it must first 
levy from the citizen. May divine providence 
give us the wisdom and the strength, as you 
have had the wisdom and strength, to protect 
the solvency of the citizen while providing 
for his future needs at the same time. 

“We, the lawmakers of today, commend 
you, the lawmakers of yesterday, for the 
forthright and steadfast manner in which 
you came to grip with the problems which 
faced you in the assemblies in which you 
served. We are delighted to have you return 
to these halls today. May God bless you 
every one.” 

Senator Watson then presented to the joint 
convention the Honorable Harold E. David- 
son, president of the Pioneer Lawmakers As- 
sociation, who addressed the joint conven- 
tion as follows: 

“Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of 
the 57th general assembly, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I appear before you today to 
honor the members of this assembly on be- 
half of those who served at least 20 years ago. 
The p is not only briefly to live again 
legislative problems of former years, but also 
to reassure you and each of you members not 
only of the importance of your task to the 
problems of this biennium but to the future 
development of our State in all the aspects of 
future good living. 

“At the outset, I should like to make a 
general observation about the function of law 
and lawmaking. 

“Dean Roscoe Pound pointed out many 

that law is social engineering. 
Neither common law rules nor statutes are 
ends in themselves. They are always means 
to the end of securing the best possible social 
adjustment of conflicting interests. It is the 
best interests of society which should con- 
stantly be uppermost in your minds in the 
promulgation of and the enactment of a 
statute. The law should be a means to elim- 
inate or reduce social friction. It is inevi- 
table that when a statute is enacted it is 
designated to meet the then current needs 
of the community caused by actual condi- 
tions. ; 

“It is a truism, that changes in community 
conditions come about more rapidly than 
changes in our laws. This is only natural 
and, certainly, no one can be criticized there- 
for. 

“However, in some cases the continued ap- 
plication of an old law in a community which 
has undergone extensive economic, industrial 
and social changes increases the very social 
friction which the law originally was. 
designed to reduce or prevent. 

“Our fathers toiled in greater hardship 
than do we, and lived more frugally—far 
less indulgently, The ways of our age are 
swifter and more superficial. Many of our 
generation have recently waxed wealthy, 
inheriting real and personal property that in 
many instances quadrupled in value. All 
this seemed a happy exception to the toil- 
some course of ordinary life of the days gone 
by; but it has dangers and disquieting tend- 
encies, illustrated by present trends and in- 
dulgences. This includes, among other 
things, greed, commercialism and inordinate 
lust for power and money, and all too often 
without regard as to the ethical and moral 
means of such acquisition. Consequently 
regulatory statutes are necessary now that 
were not needed years ago. Regulation, of 
course, does not mean that government 
should be in competition with private busi- 
ness and not at all, except and only to the 
extent that neither the people nor private 
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enterprise can supply such types of service. 
Regulation means the adoption of such rules 
as are reasonably necessary to prevent abuses 
or exploitation of the public or segments of 
it, by means of advantages acquired by nat- 
ural or created situation. 

“CENTRALIZATION OF POWER 


“There is a strong trend to centralize power 
in the Federal Government in Washington. 
This centralized power, as a general rule, is 
inconsistent with individual liberty, indi- 
vidual responsibility, and human freedom 
itself. This trend, if continued, will also 
reduce this State as well as the other 47 
to mere satellites. The result will be the loss 
of State control of matters of local concern, 
the destruction of our dual system of gov- 
ernment. Also, if this process is not checked, 
the time must certainly come when the 
sovereign States will be nothing more than 
mere municipal corporations with only such 
powers left them as the Federal Government 
may choose to allow. 

“The 10th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States in substance provides 

that the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people. 

“The State governments were, are, and 
should continue to be governments whose 
sovereign powers are inherent and not dele- 
gated powers as is the Federal Government. 

“It is the opinion of many leading lawyers 
that this 10th amendment is being ignored 
and nullified by judicial decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in many 
of its decisions. 

“For an example: The vesting of power to 
regulate the insurance business by Congress, 
and the consequent loss of regulation by the 
States, if and when Congress should exercise 
such power, was effected by a decision in the 
case of United States v. Southeastern Under- 
writers Association (322 U. B. 533), decided 
in 1944. Fortunately for the States the good 
judgment of Congress came to the rescue and 
in March 1955, passed the McCarran Act pro- 
viding in part that the business of insur- 
ance and every person engaged therein shali 
be subject to the laws of the States. How- 
ever, it must be apparent to you, and the fact 
Temains, that under this decision the Con- 
gress still has the power to repeal this 
Statute and the Federal Government take 
Over at any time and eliminate State reg- 
ulation. 

“In this connection, it is interesting as 
Well as discouraging to note that there is 
now pending litigation in the Circult Court 
of Appeals at Cincinnati, Ohio, to judicially 
determine whether or not the Federal Trade 
Commission has the power to regulate the 
insurance business and this claim of the 
Federal Trade Commission is being made re- 
Fardless of the 1955 congressional enactment. 
How are we to curb this unconstitutional 
usurpation of the States’ powers? This 
should be the concern of all our citizens as 
Well as legislators; but it is difficult prop- 
erly to educate the rank and file of our 
Citizens because it is being done a little at 
a time and each instance affects only a smali 
Segment of our people or, possibly offers tem- 
Porarily what appears to be benefits although 
in the long run disaster may result. 

“You are all familiar with the famous Nel- 
Son case. Nelson was convicted for subver- 
Sion under the laws of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, The United States Supreme Court 
reversed this couviction on the theory that, 
by the passing of the Smith Act, Congress in- 
tended to preempt the field and only the 
Federal courts could prosecute for subversion. 

“There is not the slightest doubt that Con- 
gress never intended the State laws to be thus 
nullified. The author, Congressman SMITH, 
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last year asked Congress to specially clarify 
its intention for the purpose of preventing 
the future nullification of such State laws. 

“You may ask why is he telling us these 
things. The answer is simply to inform any 
of you who may not be too familiar with these 
matters and to again remind those of you 
who are, the importance of not voluntarily 
permitting the Federal Government to pre- 
empt these or any other fields that are pri- 
marily and fundamentally the States’ pre- 
rogative and constitutional duty to exercise. 

“Again in this same connection we are just 
now fully realizing how thoroughly federal- 
ized our National Guard has become and have 
seen the Pentagon dictate a requirement for 
all National Guard personnel to have 6 
months’ intensive training in an Army camp. 
The National Guard was essentially a State 
militia for use in maintaining law and order 
if and when violence should break out and 
probably more often needed where and when 
disaster strikes. This has been true except 
in time of war. The cold war and the exten- 
sive preparedness for war emergencies will 
some time pass, but the guard, through Fed- 
eral subsidy and gradually imposed controls, 
has become a Federal rather than a State 
force and a part of the standing Army of the 
United States. 

“It must be readily apparent to all of us 
that if the Federal Government has the power 
to preempt any and all fields, the result could 
and eventually would be detrimental to our 
freedom and liberty. We may for the mo- 
ment think we, as certain individuals or our 
various groups, could gain some temporary 
benefits or advan by such preemption. 
However, it should be clear that once the sov- 
ereign powers of the States are lost they 
could never be regained. Also we as citizens 
of this great and still sovereign State, to a 
large degree, can better know and understand 
the needs and desires of our people for orderly 
government than Washington, D. C. Fur- 
ther, if there are inequities or wrongs to be 
righted, certainly the legislature is more ap- 
prehensive of such conditions and needs than 
are people in faraway States which may not 
have similar existing conditions. 

“There is now strong sentiment in some 
quarters in favor of Federal aid to education. 
In fact, many in high Federal Government 
positions are advocating appropriations for 
what is now sald to be used only for the con- 
struction of a public school bullding pro- 
gram. Of course, it should be obvious to all 
of us that this is only the first step toward 
Federal control of our entire public school 
system. The next step will be to subsidize 
teaching salaries, perhaps only particularly 
in the beginning. Then comes the dictation 
of the textbooks to be used and who may 
or may not teach in our schools. We are 
then at the complete mercy of some school 
administrator or bureaucrat in Washington 
with whom we may, but probably would not, 
agree as to what is best for our State public 
school system. 

“If this situation should exist, the eco- 
nomic and financial dependence would make 
impossible the operation of our schools with- 
out such Federal subsidy. The Federal Goy- 
ernment would necessarily exact from us 
more tax money than would be thus re- 
turned, plus all the costs occasioned thereby, 
which would be substantial. Certainly we 
can and should build our own schools. 

“We may not build them as elaborately; 
they may not conform to some national 
architectural plan; less redtape and less cost 
will certainly result, and in the long run 
our children will be able to receive as good 
an education, probably better than as, if, and 
when what is taught and who may teach is 
dictated from Washington. 

“The future stability of our Federal Gov- 
ernment depends on less Federal spending, 
not more. 
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“You all remember the old adage: He who 
pays the piper calls the tune.’ This truth 
is as real as life itself. 

“It is not our purpose and it is definitely 
not intended to try to dictate to this as- 
sembly any specific legislation, but rather to 
assure the members of this assembly that 
the people of this great State realize the 
magnitude of your duties and trust you to 
engineer the best possible social adjustment 
for the future and for all the people of 
our State. 

“Having also had some experience in the 
judicial branch of government, it should be 
clear from what has been sald that this 
branch should never, under any guise of 
expediency or otherwise, usurp your branch 
which is the legislative, The judicial ap- 
proach must always strive to interpret legis- 
lative enactments to give force and applica- 
tion to the true intent of the legislature, 
except in the very rare instances where a 
statutory law is unconstitutional. 

“May I say to you distinguished legislators 
that I thoroughly believe that the judges of 
both the district courts and the superme 
court of this State adhere strictly to this 
most important principle of our system of 
free government of checks and balances. 
The written opinions of our State supreme 
court sustain this observation. 

“One of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in an opinion written 
by him some time ago sald that ‘because- 
the words of a statute are plain that their 

is also plain is merely pernicious 
oversimplification.” I leave this for your 
own appraisal. 

“Time will not permit here to discuss the 
farfetched interpretation applied to the 
interstate ecommerce clause of the United 
States Constitution, but suffice for the pres- 
ent to say, that it is hard to imagine a busi- 
ness or enterprise that could be considered 
purely intrastate even though its product 
or service has never been and probably never 
will become interstate commerce or cross 
any State line. The interpretation gener- 
ally is to the effect that there is such possi- 
bility and if not directly, by some indirect 
method. Such interpretation was never in- 
tended and amounts simply to usurpation of 
power. Your attention is invited to investi- 
gate some of the many Federal decisions on 
this subject and the effect it has on the 
several States and their government. 

“In conclusion, may I say I consider it a 
high honor to have had the privilege of 
appearing before you and if anything has 
been said to assist in stimulating your think- 
ing, I shall feel most amply rewarded. 

Our liberties we prize and our rights we 
will maintain.’ This is our motto and is in- 
scribed on our State flag. If this motto is to 
survive until the next century, our dual 
system of government must also survive and 
ways must be found to educate and alert 
our people effectively to resist and prevent 
the Federal Government from preempting 
the powers and duties of State governments. 

“I know you will not shirk your responsi- 
bility as public servants but will help solve 
not only the problems of our State but those 
of ours and other States in their relation 
to the Federal Government. Let us all dedi- 
cate ourselves to helping preserve the sov- 
ereign powers of our great and beloved State. 

“We must all have faith. Someone has 
said that faith is louder than noise. This is 
true, for if we have faith a cannon could be 
shot off beside us and our faith still remain. 
We must ali have faith in God, faith in the 
people of our State and country and last, but 
not least, faith in ourselves. 

“Remember our motto: ‘Our liberties we 
prize and our rights we will maintain.’ 

“Thank you.” 
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Time for Congress To Step In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
submit for printing in the Recorp the 
following editorial from the April 10, 
1957, issue of the Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal: 

TIME For CONGRESS To STEP IN 


Postmaster General Summerfleld's threat 
to discontinue rural free delivery mail service 
on Saturday and eliminate a number of other 
postal services should serve as an urgent call 
to arms for Congress. 

For if, in order to enforce his will on Con- 
gress, it is legal for the Postmaster General 
to eliminate farm mail delivery and soon 
thereafter to eliminate third-class mail en- 
tirely (as counsel is said to have advised 
him to do), it is high time laws be enacted, 
in the public interest, which would make 
such deeds illegal and punishable. 

To discontinue rural mail delivery on Sat- 
urday would be to deprive people living on 
rural routes of service which was provided 
by congressional enactment many years ago. 
Included in Saturday rural delivery are serv- 
ices for which many farmers have paid with 
the understanding there would be Saturday 
mall delivery. It is also true that the sup- 
pliers of services to the farmer dependent 
on mall service would be immeasurably dam- 
aged and, in some instances, destroyed. 

In the case of third-class mail elimination, 
thousands of small businesses of incalculable 
importance to the national welfare and pros- 
perity would be wiped out in a single stroke. 

In this situation, which is untenable, Con- 
gress can supply a remedy through legislation 
designed to prevent destructive action and, 
by so doing, to eliminate the possibility of 
future coercive threats. 

The question also reaches deep into the 
moral fiber of the Commonwealth. It is our 
thought that the approach to this problem 
should be thoroughly saturated with Ameri- 
canism. 


—— — 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181.-CoONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 

ings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day: In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery ifthe manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 

speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 
5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
‘addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9, The Public Printer shall not publish In 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estima‘e in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm inications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings, 


Strengthening of Principle of Sanctity of 
Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the other 
night I had the privilege of addressing 
one of the great business organizations 
of my State. 

In Racine, I spoke before the S. C. 
Johnson Co—famous for its product, 
Johnson wax. The company had brought 
in 65 of its representatives from 30 coun- 
tries all over the world. 

I spoke on a theme basic to this 
Shrunken globe of ours. 

I spoke on fair treatment of business 
at home and abroad—fair and equal 
treatment under the law. 

I presented what I called an eco- 
Nomic bill of rights for the protection 
of foreign capital against confiscation, 
for example. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by me before the S. C. 
Johnson Co. banquet be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask that it be preceded by two items: 
First, the text of an amplifying state- 
ment which I have prepared on the sub- 
ject. In it, I have referred to a related 
issue, namely, the principle of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation in the instance of 
economic and other disputes; and 
Second, I ask that an article by Bernardo 
Estes, editor of Sindicato de Prensa 
Latino Americano, describing the S. C. 
Johnson conference be likewise printed. 
The company has done a great job in 
Latin America, and our good neighbors 
to the south have likewise been friendly 
hosts and customers to this great com- 
Pany. 

There being no objection, the address, 
Statement, and article were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT EY SENATOR WILEY 

Soon, Congress will be taking up the 1958 
mutual security bill. 

Every study—the Fairless Commission, the 
Eric Johnston report—which has been made 
in advance of this bill—emphasize this fact: 

“The world needs more investment of pri- 
vate—I emphasize private—capital. Private 
enterprise should do the job of building up 
underdeveloped economies especially, rather 
than expecting simply government-to-gov- 
ernment ald.” 

SENATOR WILEY'S EFFORTS TO PROMOTE FAVOR- 
ABLE ECONOMIC CLIMATE 

And so, I have sought throughout the 
Postwar era to encourage private enterprise 
do do this investment job. 

I have sought to help contribute to a 
favorable economic climate throughout the 


World—favorable to private enterprises“ 
Operation. 
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DANGER IN EGYPTIAN NATIONALIZATION 


We cannot have such a climate if let us 
say, a government arbitrarily confiscates pri- 
vate property—foreign. or domestic. 

Recent Egyptian nationalization of British 
and French and other property is a case in 
point—an illustration of harmful tendencies 
at work—harmful to investors’ confidence 
throughout the world. 

A FINDING IN 35 YEARS OF LAW EXPERIENCE 


Mr. President, having been a practicing 
attorney for more than 35 years before 
coming to the Senate, I have stressed 
throughout a lifetime this fact: The strength 
of America is the rule of law. „ 

Yes, the strength of America is its respect 
of the sanctity of a private contract, the 
sanctity of private property. And that, of 
course, includes the sanctity of the right of 
appeal against alleged unfair treatment. 

Unfortunately, too many countries, these 
days, have the notion that a contract can be 
broken by one side—completely arbitrarily. 

But the great Anglo-Saxon tradition holds 
that a man’s word must be as good as his 
bond, and his written contract, particularly, 
must be faithfully kept—in letter and in 
spirit. 

LET WORLD SEE WISDOM OF ANGLO-SAXON 

CONCEPT 


And so, I told the representatives of the 
S. C. Johnson Co., that I hope that the 
various foreign countries in which they are 
established, will come to recognize the wis- 
dom of this Anglo-Saxon concept. 

Too many countries are toying with con- 
fiscation of private property. Too many 
countries have gotten the concept that men 
should rule, rather than the law. 


LEADING FRENCH PAPER CRITICIZED UNITED 
STATES 


What brought this situation to mind 
especially was this fact: 

The New York Times of Monday, April 8, 
carried a significant report from the French 
press about one particular case in which is 
charged that it is the United States which 
is at fault in possibly undermining sound 
economic relations among the nations. 

This Times report relates two Widely sep- 
arated problems: 

(a) The long-ltigated and complex dis- 
pute as regards the title to shares of the 
General Aniline & Film Corp, (the Inter- 
handel case), and 

(b) Trying to resolve the problem of Egyp- 
tian nationalization, 

These cases—Interhandel and Egypt— 
obviously differ from one another tremen- 
dously. 


SHOULD DISPUTES LIKE THIS BE ARBITRATED? 


But there is at least one common thread 
between them, as noted by some French and 
United States observers. It is the common 
thread; 

“Should not governments adjudicate dis- 
putes of this nature, if necessary before an 
international tribunal?” 

Thus, the Times referred to a widely re- 
ported article entitled “A Regrettable Refusal 
of International Arbitration.” It was printed 
in the leading Journal of finance in Paris, 
L' Information. The New York Times write- 
up states the author criticized “the American 
interpretation of the Washington accord.” 
The author is quoted as declaring that at 
stake in the Interhandel dispute “was the 
question of good faith among the nations. 
By refusing to arbitrate as requested by the 


Swiss Government, the United States makes 
itself the sole judge of right and wrong.” 

Earlier, the Times article, by George H. 
Morison, reported: 

“Owing to the confiscation on a vast scale 
of French private property in Egypt the In- 
terhandel case had become a subject of flerce 
controversy in the Paris press.” 

I AM NOT PASSING JUDGMENT ON CASES, ONLY 
POINTING OUT SIDE EFFECTS 


Now, let me state that: 

1. Iam not in the slightest passing judg- 
ment on the Interhandel case itself. The 
case is too involved; besides, it has been 
handled, and is being handled basically by 
the executive and judicial branches. 

2. I am simply pointing out how a side 
effect of one case may significantly involve 
very different cases, e. g., Egyptian nation- 
alization. The side effect is possible dis- 
couragement of many future arbitration 
efforts. 

3. I personally have a dual responsibility. 
In the first place, I am senior Republican on 
the Judiciary Committee which is handling 
the complex question of allen property. 

In the second place, I am Senior Republi- 
can on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which concerns itself with mutual 
security, worldwide economic relations, 
friendship among the nations, etc. It is our 
Foreign Relations Committee which reviews 
all treaties. It is our committee which ap- 
proved the treaty of February 16, 1931, un- 
der which every dispute arising between the 
contracting parties shall, when ordinary 
diplomatic proceedings have failed, be sub- 
mitted to arbitration or conciliation, as the 
contracting parties may, at the time decide. 


ARE 31 UNITED STATES ARBITRATION TREATIES TO 
BE DEAD LETTERS? 


I ask now: “Is the 1931 Arbitration Treaty 
to be relegated to a dead letter?” 

I point out that, all too regrettably, the 
historical facts are these: a recent column on 
the editorial page of the New York Times 
factually pointed out that, unfortunately, 
dozens of arbitration and conciliation trea- 
ties, solemnly signed by the United States 
have likewise not been utilized in the 
slightest. 

Is this unwholesome trend of ignoring 31 
or more treaties to be continued now? Do 
not I, as former Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, have the responsibility 
to raise this issue now so that it is care- 
fully considered in all its implications? 

I believe I do have this responsibility. 

I HAVE COME TO NO DECISION YET ON ANY 

PROPERTY RETURN 

Let this further fact be understood 
clearly: I am not commenting now at all 
on the issue of any possible return of alien 
property. That is a vast, complex issue in 
itself. I am commenting today and simply 
raising questions about the general need for 
arbitration in today’s world where business 
confidence has far too often been shattered. 

So far as any possible alien property re- 
turn is concerned, I feel that I am still in 
a quasi-judicial position on the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. I am now studying the 
record of the hearings. i 

I have been asked repeatedly by newspa- 
per reporters about my position on this or 
that alien property bill. I have told them 
the facts: I have not made and would not 
consider making any commitment whatso- 
ever, as regards the various forms of the 
pending legislation. 
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I AM CONCERNED SOLELY WITH PUSLIC INTEREST 
I have stated that I want to study the 
record—and only thereafter will I come to 
a decision for or against this or that bill. 
Obviously, on the alien property return 
issue, a great many private interests are at 
work—in competition with one another. 

I am not concerned with these private 
interests in any way, shape, or form, neither 
German nor Swiss nor American private 
interests, 

I am concerned with but one interest— 
one interest above all, and that ls, the in- 
terest of the United States Government— 
the interest of 170 million Americans. 

I am concerned with the respect in which 
we are held by the peoples of the world. 
We are the beacon, We are the lighthouse, 
and we must remain so. Fair play must 
still be our creed and our deed if the world 
is to continue to respect us. 

MY QUESTION TO THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

And so, I should like to state one simple 
proposition: I state it, however, respectfully 
in the form of an open question to our Sec- 
retary of State and to our Attorney General. 

I ask: Would not the United States Gov- 
ernment be on firmer overall grounds—in 
terms of restoring the vitality of arbitration 
treaties—if it were to agree to arbitration 
and conciliation of this Interhandel dis- 
pute?“ 

The Swiss Government has asked for ar- 
bitration. The State Department, for what 
it deems good and proper legal reasons, has 
turned the Swiss Government down. 

This case has, of course, been fought up 
and down through the United States courts. 

So far as I am concerned, the United 
States courts may be completely right in 
what they have repeatedly held, I do not 


dispute their decisions in the slightest. I. 


have the highest regard for our judicial 

branch. 

SHOULD WE NOT ADVANCE WORLD RELATIONS BY 
ARBITRATION? 

But I ask this question: Would it not be 
a sound contribution to international rela- 
tions if the United States Government were 
graciously to say, in effect, “Gentlemen of 
Switzerland, we Americans may believe our 
courts have held 100 percent soundly. But 
we believe so much in the rule of law; we 
believe so much in the principle of adjudi- 
cation of disputes between nations, that we 
are willing to see the process of conciliation 
and arbitration followed.” 

In my judgment, if the United States were 
to do so, and to do so expeditiously (because 
I certainly do not want unreasonable delay), 
then America might make a most significant 
contribution to international law. 

I am commenting in this manner because 
I feel that the principle of arbitration can 
and should be applied in a great many pend- 
ing disputes throughout the world. 

HOW TO DEFINE “DOMESTIC JURISDICTION” 

Of course, as the State Department has 
noted, we rightly exclude from our arbitra- 
tion treaties any obligation to conciliate or 
arbitrate a matter within ‘domestic juris- 
diction.” 

But obviously, if “domestic jurisdiction” 
is interpreted very broadly by ourselves and 
other powers, then probably no dispute 
whatsoever will ever be arbitrated. Why? 


Because everything might be regarded as 
“domestic.” 


THE BIG ISSUE: AMERICA’S INTEREST 

Here I leave the case except for one addi- 
tional point: 

Some individuals may argue that to ar- 
bitrate this Interhandel dispute would help 
Private Interest A, or harm Interest B, or 
heip Interest C.“ 

But that is not the question. 

I am urging a principle, not any private 
interest. 

I represent no interest. 


I spenk for no 
interest, 


I am interested in no interest 
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except—if you can call it that—the interest 
of the American Government and the Amer- 
ican people—leaders of the world in this 
atomic age. 

I say, let my Government weigh this In- 
terhandel question carefully once again in 
the light of the Egyptian and other danger- 
ous situations, - 

Let our Government decide not simply on 
the legal technicalities, as Important as they 
obviously are, but on the many possible side 
effects and on the psychological impact 
throughout the world—the Impact of what- 
ever we may finally decide. 

EACH SOVEREIGN BRANCH MUST CAREFULLY 

~ DECIDE 

I do not in any way tell another sovereign 
branch of Government what to do. But I 
do urge the State Department to think this 
question through once again—with the 
broadest public interest In mind—not any 
private interest but solely this public inter- 
est—a sounder, more stable world—a world 
in which private enterprise will be protected 
through due process of law. 

There follows now the text of my address 
as it was prepared for delivery in Racine, 


SENATOR Winx Says Economic BILL or 
Ricuts SHOULD Br PROCLAIMED ann On- 
SERVED BY FOREIGN LANDS So as To ATTRACT 
Untrep STATES CAPITAL AND IMPROVE STAND- 
ARDS OF LIVING 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, Repub- 
nean, of Wisconsin, senior Republican, 
Foreign Relations Committee, at S. C. 
Johnson Co. banquet, Racine, Wis., April 4, 
1957) 


Iam delighted to Join in this the first in- 
ternational conference sponsored by your 
outstanding company. 

I can well appreciate the tremendous 
amount of arranging and preparation that 
went into this event. 

I know that I speak for representatives of 
your overseas subsidiaries and distributors, 
as well as for our attending State and For- 
eign dignitaries, in thanking you for bring- 
ing this conference to its rightful home— 


Racine. This is but another indication of 
your forward-moving and _  civic-minded 
spirit 


As alert businessmen seeking expanded 
sales abroad of top products, you are under- 
standably concerned over what les ahead 
for international business? 

May I say, at the outset, that in my judg- 
ment, you look out on a mighty bright 
horizon. 

Let's take a look at the evidence—abun- 
dant evidence—for optimism, 


AMERICA'S TOP GOALS 


But let's first ask, as we go into the mid- 
way mark of 1957, what alms are we working 
for? What does our businessman look for? 
What is our administration working toward? 
In essence, the goals are the same: 

1. First of all, we want peace and pros- 
perity for America. 

2. Secondly, we want peace and prosperity 
for our fellow men everywhere. 

These are fundamental aims, and seem- 
ingly simple. However. when we take a real 
look at world events today, we see It's a long, 
hard road to peace and prosperity. And it is 
composed of many avenues, 

FOUR AVENUES TO A BRIGHTER TOMORROW 


In the course of these remarks, tonight I 
shall mention but one such avenue in detall: 

That of sound international investment. 

But there are other avenues—all of which 
converge on the highroad to peace and 
prosperity. 

Here they are: 

1. First of all, invincible American 
strength—diplomatic, military, economic, 
spiritual strength—for we are the guardians, 
the trustees of the greatest values of the 
human race. 
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PERILS OF THE AIR-ATOMIC AGE 


And we dare not be anything but invincible 
in this air-atomic age. I mean this age of 
the shrunken globe; this age of promise and 
yet of peril, fantastic peaceful develop- 
ments, and almost equally fantastic devel- 
opments in nuclear warfare, in jet propul- 
sion, in chemical and biological warfare; this 
sesia danger of a Pearl Harbor-like blita at- 
tack, 

2. Secondly, we need to continue to use 
the avenue of a strong system of alliances, 
Our purpose is to further the unity and 
well-being of the free world. Your United 


\ States is now the moving force in a sound 


interlocking system of pacts and agreements 
with 45 other nations. I refer to the Rio 
Pact, Anzus Pact, NATO Pact, SEATO Pact, 
United States-Nationalist China Pact, United 
States-Korean Treaty, and so forth. 

3. Expansion of the free world’s scientific 
and technical horizons. 

By this avenue, I mean more sound tech- 
nical aid, making available the peaceful 
fruits of atomic energy, more experiments 
in harnessing the energy of the sun, and 
other scientific advances. 

4. Expansion of the free world's business 
and commercial horizons. 

That means more trade, beneficial, on a 
two-way street; no dumping, but sound, mu- 
tually helpful trade. 

And I mean investment. It means more 
pouring forth of American capital, risk cap- 
ital, into foreign manufacturing, foreign dis- 
tribution outlets, foreign advertising (to help 
increase consumption and increase familiar- 
ity with quality-name brands), foreign min- 
eral development, sound foreign equities— 
stocks and bonds. 

I emphasize risk capital—investors’ capital 
willing to take chances in return for the pos- 
sibility of a fair return on its investment, 


5. C. JOHNSON co. DEMONSTRATES SOUND 
BUILDING OF MARKETS 


And I emphasize the concept “sound.” 
Why? Because an unsound approach to for- 
eign investment can be proven utterly self- 
defeating. 

I'm delighted to say that the S. C. Johnson 
Co. is one of our most inspiring examples of 
sound, step-by-step building of foreign mar- 
kets, 

I congratulate you gentlemen on your 
many achievements to date. 

In serving your own well-being, in serving 
the private good, you have simultaneously 
served the public good. 

Your efforts have well supplemented the 
economic efforts of your United States Göy- 
ernment: efforts to further world prosperity 
and higher standards of living. 


UNITED STATES HAS THREE INTERESTS IN TRADE 
EXPANSION 


Of course, some people may ask: What does 
the United States get out of trade expansion? 
She gets, as you well know, three major bene- 
fits: 

First of all, increased trade is steadily 
giving us access to raw materials and the 
other products that we need. 

And who would dispute our growing needs 
for raw materials as our Industrial activity 
reaches capacity limits— a 

A gross national product of $430 billion, 

Personal income over $230 billion. 

Employment up to 66 million people. 

These facts show higher industrialization 
levels. And this In turn means greater im- 
ports of primary goods. What would we do 
without outside sources of iron-ore concen- 
trates, nonferrous metals, uranium, and 
many other items? 

Secondly, increased trade means new mar- 
kets for our own finished goods. New for- 
elgn demands are created for American- 
produced products from our farms, mines, 
and factories, Again, our workers are fur- 
ther assured of ful] employment. 

Our export activity over the past year is an 
indicator for the future: 1956 merchandise 
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exports totaled almost $3 billion greater than 
in 1955. Machinery exports rose about 24 
percent, with iron and steel products and 
chemicals making up about one-third of the 
$3 billion increase. 

But these figures are only a drop in the 
bucket compared to what the free world 
really needs from us. 

It will bring infinitely vaster quantities, 
provided it can generate enough of its own 
purchasing power. That means; of course, 
through the sale of its own goods to others 
and to ourselves. 

Thirdly, increased world trade helps to 
make foreign lands far less yulnerable, than 
they might otherwise be, to Communist 
penetration. 

Yes, prosperous foreign economics mean 
more stability, less unrest, less yearning 
among underprivileged masses for a radical 
change, I mean a change such as the Reds 
offer—with their phony cure-alls for eco- 
nomie ills—cure-alls which are far worse 
than the economic illness, itself. 


THIRTY BILLIONS OVERSEAS CAN BE INCREASED 


The other day, I commented on the Sen- 
ate floor regarding the very considerable 
amount of American investment already 
Overseas. 

All told, around $30 billion of American 
money is now invested throughout the 
world—in plants and refineries and mines 
and stores, and yes, in stock and bond port- 
Tollos. 

In 1956 $3 billion more were added. 

That is a huge sum. But I say that it 
could have been larger still, if more Ameri- 
can investors were satisfied that the fruits 
of foreign investment compensate for the 
considerable risks of foreign investment. 


OBSTACLES TO FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


I need not tell you in detail, my friends, 
who work abroad, that in many lands, pri- 
vate enterprise does not exist, as we know it. 
There are a variety of historical, cultural, 
economic and political facts which account 
Tor that condition, but it is a plain fact. 

I need not tell you that even where private 
enterprise is nominally free, there tend to be 
all sorts of governmental restrictions on 
foreign investment. 

I need not remind you that widespread 
Inflation of currencies is one of the most 
serious problems faced, in this respect. An 
American may trade his goods, expecting to 
get a rate of, say, 20 units of a foreign cur- 
rency to the dollar, The American may find, 
however, that by the time, the transaction is 
completed, he is indeed getting 20 units for 
the dollar, but the currency has so seriously 
lost its purchasing power, that the real value 
of the currency is now only 50 to the dollar. 

Such inflation most often is no planned 
that way; it just happens as a consequence 
of a variety of regrettable conditions. 

In any event, foreign governments have a 
right, within limits, to do as they please 
within their own borders. We Americans do 
hot propose to try to dictate to anybody how 
they should proceed. 

OUR PRANK ADVICE TO FOREIGN FRIENDS ' 


But we do say, in friendship and in frank- 
ness to our friendly neighborlands, “if you 
Will provide a favorable climate for American 
investment, for American manufacturing 
and distribution and advertising and sales, 
We believe that you will profit handsomely. 
We believe that if you will give us anything 
like a fair op ty to earn reasonably on 
Our money, that it is you who will benefit 
even more than we. 

“Because, after all, the greatest market in 
the world is back home, in America itself. 
There are almost unlimited opportunities for 
investment in the United States. It may not 
Pay us to go abroad, therefore, unless we are 
assured a fair break.” 

You and I know that, very frankly, in many 
foreign lands the peoples do not enjoy the 
Same sort of political freedoms that we do. 
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But again, we definitely do not propose 
to dictate to any foreign land what it should 
do inside its own territory. We are good 
neighbors, not meddlers, not “know-it-alls.” 


ECONOMIC BILL OF RIGHTS FOR FOREIGNERS 


If, however, a foreign government may not 
believe in a political bill of rights for its 
people, then at least we ask, let there be an 
economic bill of rights for foreign invest- 
ment. And let that economic bill of rights 
be observed in letter and spirit. 

What does that mean? It means— 

(a) A generally fair break for the foreigner 
under the law, and in the law courts of the 
foreign lands, 

(b) It means a strong effort to maintain 
the purchasing value of a sound currency, 
rather than to indulge in loose fiscal prac- 
tices. 

(c) It means a minimum of exchange re- 
strictions (to the extent that fiscal condi- 
tions will permit). 

(d) It means no expropriation of foreign 
private property. (Or, if the very worst 
comes to the worst, fair and prompt com- 
pensation for such expropriation.) 

(e) It means freedom from excessive taxa- 
tion, from harassing Government restric- 
tions and Government interference. 

(f) It means minimal limitations as re- 
gards reasonable return of foreign earnings 
to the United States, return of interest and 
dividends. (And, in stages, return of at 
least part of the principal of the original 
investment.) 

These, then, are a few points in a foreign 
economic bill of rights. 

Now, my friends, let me say this—in all 
fairness: I am fully aware that many foreign 
economies are in comparatively weak condi- 
tion. - 

I am fully aware that many foreign lands 
may not be able to permit the remittance of 
as much foreign earnings as we would like, 
or of the original principal as fast as we 
might desire for investment. And so, I think 
that reasonable compromises can and should 
be worked out. 


WE MUST NOT BE OVERCRITICAL 


We Americans are blessed. We have such 
great wealth, that it is often hard for some 
of us who have not been outside our borders 
to realize how meager are the financial re- 
sources of many foreign lands, especially one- 
crop lands or one-mineral lands. Most of 
such countries are trying to diversify, but it 
is not a quick or easy task. 

I want us to be sympathetic, therefore. I 
want us to be understanding. I definitely 
don’t want us to be overcritical of any for- 
eign government or economy. I want us to 
put ourselves in the other person’s shoes. 

ACCOMMODATION NECESSARY, ADAPTATION 
HELPFUL 

The S. C. Johnson Co. has shown how it 
can accommodate to many different condi- 
tions in many foreign lands. 

It has proven its ability to adapt, to work 
out reasonable formulas, so that both the 
company can prosper, and the foreign gov- 
ernment and people will rightly feel that 
they, too, are benefiting. 

This is the sort of action which we need 
in this world. 

We can’t and won't and don't believe in 
making over the world in America’s own 
image 


Each people is entitled to its own destiny, 
its own self-chosen way of life. 

We like ours, but we won't try to force it 
on others. Soviet Russia’s way—dictation— 
is not our way. 

THREE STEPS TO ADAPT TO THORNY TARIFF 

PROBLEM 

Instead, we are doing our part to accom- 
modate and adapt, as a nation, to meet for- 
eign needs and our own. 

Nowhere is that better illustrated than in 
the tariff question. This problem is invari- 
ably one of the thorniest, most controver- 
sial, which we of the Congress face. 
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In the few moments remaining to me, I 
won't attempt to get into it in detail. 

I will only say this: 

While reserving the right to stand up for 
the livelihood of a hard-hit American indus- 
try on a tariff issue, the United States has 
wisely initiated positive measures to improve 
its economic ties with other nations. 

Let's note three means: 

The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955 instituted a “staged reduction” of 
tariffs in accord with other nations. And 
subsequently in 1958, we concluded recipro- 
cal-trade agreements with 21 other coun- 
tries designed to bring us economically closer 
to nations of the free world. 

Secondly, the Customs Simplification Act 
of 1956 was enacted to help reduce inexcusa- 
ble delays and inefficiency in handling im- 
ports. 

On a third front, we are participating in 
several major institutions designed to aug- 
ment trade, promote the sound economic 
development of member nations, and stimu- 
late private investment. 

Most of you are familiar with the activities 
of the Export-Import Bank, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
International Monetary Fund, International 
Finance Corporation. 

I shall not go into further detail on the 
major problems of our foreign-trade system. 
I am sure that Herb Prochnow, as a banker 
and as former Deputy Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, can do a much better job 
in analyzing the ins and outs of tariffs, 
quotas, and other restrictions which you no 
doubt face in your own operations. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, may I say, my friends, that 
the future of mankind does depend on the 
answer to this question. 

“Will we effectively fulfill the responsibil- 
ities for preserving world peace and pros- 
perity that our strength and position have 
delegated to us” 

The answer must be Tes.“ 
will be Les.“ 

America can look toward new international 
horizons, horizons signaling greater economic 
benefits for our own children and those of 
our foreign brethren. And only then will 
international peace and security become, as 
they must, a lasting reality. 


I have faith it 


FOLLOWING THE GOLDEN RULE 

Then follows the text of the Latin Amer- 
ican press writeup to which I have earlier 
referred. 

This article makes the good point that 
American businesses should act in Latin 
America on the same high level that we 
would expect a foreign business to operate 
in the United States. 

The point is well taken. 

So, too, however, I say, in all friendship 
to our good neighbors, this fact: Our Latin 
American neighbor lands should seek to fol- 
low the same high law standards in their 
countries that they would want us to fol- 
low toward their operations in the United 
States. Let them treat our capital fairly. 
Let us treat their capital, or any other for- 
eign capital, fairly. 

Let each nation’s laws be respected. 

Let each nation seek to elevate its laws 
to the highest possible level, including 
faithful observance and enforcement of 
those laws. 

Let us, in effect, follow the golden rule 
to do unto others as we would ask them 
to do unto us. 


JOHNSON Wax Co. Is ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
Unireo States BUSINESS MAKING FRIENDS 
AND CUSTOMERS IN LATIN AMERICA 
{By Bernardo Estes, editor, Dindicato de 

Prensa Latinoamericano) 
Racine, Wis., April 12.—It is significant 
that the S. C. Johnson & Son Co., of this city, 
should end the second week of their first in- 
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ternational conference during the same time 
that Pan American Week is being celebrated 
in the Americas. For this company, which 
is best known for its wax products in Latin 
America, has done much to make friends for 
itself and United States businessmen, in gen- 
eral, in the countries where they maintain 
operations. 

While the Ambassadors of 19 Latin Ameri- 
can countries were touring the State of Call- 
fornia under the auspices of the Organization 
of American States, here in the State of Wis- 
ccnsin the Johnson people were holding their 
first international conference. 

At this conference were some 65 of the 
company’s representatives from the 30 coun- 
tries of the world where Johnson operates. 
Of importance to this writer was the fact 
that the company is represented in Argentina, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Puerto 
Rico, and in Venezuela. 

In talking with the men who run the John- 
son operations in each of these Latin Ameri- 
can countries it was a delight to hear that 
here was another big United States business 
that was conducting itself and its business in 
the republics south of the United States 
border in the same manner that the people 
of the United States would expect the Latin 
American businesses and businessmen to 
conduct themselves in the United States. 

It was wonderful to hear that already the 
company was doing as much of its business 
buying and manufacturing in the Latin 
American countries as they found their mar- 
kets increasing. A plant has been in opera- 
tion in Mexico for some time now, another 
plant is being built in Venezuela. While he 
is waiting for his own plant in Venezuela to 
be completed, the manager of the Venezuela 
branch told me that he is buying his products 
for sale in Venezuela from the company's 
branch in Mexico. 

When questioned separately, the managers 
in each country revealed that they employed 
only local help, bought everything they could 
locally such as cartons, labels, other pack- 
aging and operative requirements. They used 
the local newspapers, plus radio and televi- 
sion where it was available and were doing 
everything possible to become a part of the 
community and country in which they oper- 
ated. 

The Johnson Co. has found that their good 
conduct and manners in the countries where 
they manufactured, packaged, and sold their 
products has paid off in good business for 
their enterprise. This is a lesson that a few 
other United States businesses in Latin 
America could do well to learn and practice. 

For over 10 years now, this writer has been 
commenting on the fact that if United States 
businessmen and tourists would practice the 
same good manners in Latin American coun- 
tries as they do in their own communities the 
reactions they receive would be surprisingly 
different in warmth and reception. What 
most fail to realize Is that in the names of 
North America, Central America, and South 
America there always appears the one big 
important word—America. The peoples of 
Latin America think of themselves as Ameri- 
cans too. - 

When a company like Johnson & Son make 
it a policy to operate on this understanding 
their conduct just does not benefit their own 
business interests of the interests of the local 

people who participate in their activity— 
they are rendering a great service to coun- 
tries in which they operate and the United 
States by cementing the friendship and good- 


will of all the great les in all the 
Americas. 9 


The Honorable Alexander Wiley, Senator 
in Washington representing the State of Wis- 
consin and ranking member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate was the speaker of the evening dur- 
ing the banquet that highlighted the John- 
son conference said in part of his speech, “I 
am delighted to say that S. C. Johnson Co. 
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is one of our most inspiring examples of 
sound, step-by-step building of foreign mar- 
kets. In serving your own well-being, in 
serving your private good, you have also 
served the public good.“ 

These few words from this important 
speech shows how clear thinking and far- 
sighted United States statesmen feel about 
the proper conduct of United States business 
interests in countries outside the United 
States. It is hoped that the people of Latin 
America understand that a herd of goats 
should not be judged by the few animals who 
do not measure up to standards. 


“Maryland University Spends Far More 
Time and Energy Finding a Good Back- 
field Coach Than the Administration 
Devotes in Recruiting Many Ambassa- 
dors” James Reston, of New York 
Times, Declares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here a brilliant article 
by James Reston of the New York Times 
entitled “The Problem of Envoys.” Mr. 
Reston is impartiality personified in his 
analysis, but he pays special and de- 
served tribute to Senator MICHAEL J. 
MansFIELp, Democrat, Montana, for the 


leadership he is giving to finding a solu- 


tion to the problem of appointing able 

ambassadors. 

Nothing helps the American cause 
abroad more than brilliant American 
ambassadors, and appointments should 
be on the basis of the best men in the 
United States for these key posts, and 
not on the present basis of who can 
afford to serve overseas. 

Mr. Reston's article follows: 

THE PROBLEM OF ENVOYS—AN EVALUATION OF 
PRESIDENT’S POLICY OF LEAVING SELECTION 
TASK TO OTHERS 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 11—The problem of 
picking Presidential ambassadors overseas, 
now under discussion in the Capital, has 
been blurred as usual by issues of personality 
and politics, 

The central issue is not whether career 
Officers should be picked over noncareer po- 
litical appointees; or whether President 
Eisenhower has been more political in his 
selection than President Roosevelt (he 
hasn't); or whether John Hay Whitney in 
London and Scott McLeod in Dublin are 
good or bad. 

The main point is whether the appoint- 
ments meet the requirements of today, and 
whether they are the best men available to 
the President, all things considered, includ- 
ing political obligation. * 

On most of the side issues in the debate 
the facts are fairly clear. Even the most 
loyal members of the United States career 
Foreign Service do not assert that their or- 
ganization is studded with geniuses who 
would make better ambassadors in London, 
Paris, Rome, and Bonn than are available 
in private life. 

Similarly, a study of the Eisenhower ap- 
Pointments and of the Roosevelt appoint- 
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ments to the embassies merely proves that 
roughly the same political system is being 
carried on—if anything with more competent 
people now than a generation ago. 

The point is, however, that what may have 
been good enough in the thirties, when the 
United States was still an isolated country, 
is no longer good enough in the fifties, when 
the responsibilities of the United States over- 
seas are greater than anything ever carried 
by any sovereign state in the history of | 
diplomacy, 

THE PRESIDENT EXPLAINS 


In discussing why he was running into 
criticism on his budget and his foreign ald 
and other policy proposals, President Eisen- 
hower told newsmen yesterday that he , 
thought he was being criticized because he 
was having to go against the traditions and 
habits of the past. 

“Now, I happen to believe,” he said, “that 
in this day we cannot * * * limit ourselves 
to the governmental processes that were ap- 
plicable [in 1890.“ 

In ambassadorial appointments, however, 
the criticism is mounting, not because he is 
trying to change the habits of the past, but 
because he is not trying to change them as 
much as he could, and because he is acquies- 
cing in appointments that make little sense 
even under the present system. 

For example, the political pressure on the 
President to appoint certain of his personal 
friends to top embassies is not nearly so great 
as might be imagined. Amory Houghton, on 
leave of absence as chairman of the board of 
the Corning Glass Works, did not press for 
the appointment to Paris despite his large 
contributions to the Republican Party in 
1956. 

He was pressured into taking it. He had 
considerable knowledge of Germany, where 
he had lived when his father served as Am- 
bassador, and he preferred to go there. He 
was sent instead to France, though he does 
not speak French. 

Meanwhile, David K. E. Bruce, who speaks 
French like a Parisian and knows the French 
problem well, was sent to Germany over his 
personal protest ‘that he could not speak 
German. 


Similarly, William Lacey, who had a bril- 
liant record as Minister to the Philippines 
but who knows very little about Eastern 
Europe, was assigned to the ambassadorship 
in Warsaw, whilé Charles E. Bohlen, the Gov- 
ernment's most distinguished expert on the 
Communist movement, was sent to the Phil- 
ippines, which he knows nothing about. 
There are many similar illustrations, 


MONEY IS A PROBLEM 


The elements of money and politics are 
important in this whole question of the ap- 
pointments to the main embassies, but prob- 
ably not as important as they seem. The 
principle of putting the best men in the key 
posts at a time of lively and even critical 
diplomatic negotiation is popular with the 
people, and if dramatized and insisted upon 
by the President, could probably prevail eyen 
under present political circumstances. 

Legislation is needed to provide repre- 
sentation allowances large enough to enable 
men without private means to take the big 
embassies. The fight for this is being led 
by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, the Democratic 
whip from Montana, and it has a great deal 
of support within the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The amounts of money Involved in solving 
this aspect of the problem—$3 million or 
$4 million at the outside—are peanuts com- 
pared even with the budget for United States 
propaganda, and nothing helps the United 
States propaganda effort more than brilliant 
American ambassadors in key posts. 

If such a fund were available—the Presi- 
dent has said he is for it but has done noth- 
ing to push it through Congress—it would 
then be possible for the White House to 
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establish a system of recruiting, not just 
the men who can afford to serve, but the 
best men in the country for the jobs. 

No such effort is made now. The resources 
of the Republican Party have not even been 
exploited by the administration. This is a 
party that must command the allegiance of 
80 percent of the lawyers and maybe 90 per- 
cent of the skilled administrators in Ameri- 
can business and industry. Even in the uni- 
versities it has far more support than Is 
generally recognized. Yet Maryland Univer- 
sity spends far more time and energy finding 
& good backfield coach than the administra- 
tion devotes in recruiting many ambassadors. 

And the curious paradox of all this 18 
that nobody in Washington agrees with the 
Above thesis more than the President of the 
United States. What has rendered the last 
few months so interesting in this field is 
that President Eisenhower not only has the 
large objective of the best men in the key 
jobs but also has the undoubted political 
Power to make the principle prevail. 

Better than any of his recent predecessors, 
he has defined the problem and stated the 

l, but he has left the job to others who 
find it easier to go on about as before, 


Tribute to Hon. Carl Hayden, of Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the Arizona Republic, published in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., there appeared last Sunday 
& very well deserved tribute to the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair, the President 
Pro tempore, my distinguished senior 
Colleague from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Having known the present occupant of 
the chair all my life, I take great pleas- 
Ure in submitting the article for inclu- 
Sion in the Appendix of the RECORD, so 
that my colleagues may see the high 
esteem in which my colleague is held in 
Our native State of Arizona. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is inclined to object. However, if 
there is no objection, the article will be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

The article is as follows: 


HAYDEN Known as SILENT SrwaTor—Dvrina 
His 45 Years tn CONGRESS ARIZONA'S CARL 
Harb Has GAINED A REPUTATION FOR 
KErrinc His Mouras SHuT—Yer, He Is OnE 
OF THE Most INFLUENTIAL MEN IN WASH- 
INGTON 
(By Arthur Edson) 

WasHINcTon.—When cartoonists try to 
draw a typical Senator, they often come up 
With the same stock character: a man who 

fat, of medium height, and who usually 
has his mouth open. 

A strong argument could be made that few 
Of today's Senators completely meet these 
requirements, And the man who has been 

nator longer than anyone now in the busi- 
ness doesn’t fit the picture at all. 

For Cart Haypen, of Arizona, is lean and 
Faunt, and though at 79 he's naturally a 

it stooped, he still stands more than 6 

feet tall. 
b As for the open mouth, Havnen has kept 
t 80 resolutely shut—in public at least 
ist after 15 years in the House and 30 years 
the Senate he truly can be called the 
Silent Senator. 
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Indeed, he has kept so silent that, even 
though on February 19, 1958, he stands to 
break the service record of 46 years in Con- 
gress held by the late Representative Joseph 
G. (Uncle Joe) Cannon, he remains almost 
unknown to most of the country. 

Yet HAYDEN is no mere timeserver. 

Harry S. Truman called Hayden one of the 
most important men in Congress. And the 
Jate Senator Alben Barkley (Democrat of 
Kentucky) said of him: “No more effective 
legislator ever served in either House.” 
Republicans don't spare the adjectives 
either. 

WIILIANM F. KNowtanp, of California, the 
GOP Senate leader, has said: “His actions 
have been based not on narrow partisan 
lines, but on what is best for the welfare of 
our country.” 

Others will contend that Havnen, with his 
Iong interest in public roads and reclama- 
tion, has helped to change the face of & 
Nation, especially in his beloved West. 

Hayven is President pro tempore of the 
Senate, largely an honorary position that 
goes to the member of the majority party 
who has served longest. 

The duties aren't onerous—he has the 
rigift to preside when the Vice President 
isn’t around—but in a time of mass disaster 
it could be exceedingly important. HAYDEN 
is third in line to the Presidency, behind Vice 
President Nrxon and Speaker of the House 
Sam RAYBURN. 

It's fairly easy to explain HAYDEN'S power. 
The trouble starts when an attempt is made 
to explain why this hasn't been matched by 
a flood of publicity. 

HAYDEN has been a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee since he has been in the 
Senate, and now is its chairman. Since every 
Senator has a pet project involving money, 
it's good business to stay on good terms with 
HAYDEN. 

Yet his friends insist another Senator 
might have his job and still not have his 
influence. Haypen’s strength, they say, 
comes from two additional sources: 

1. His ability to make friends—many Sen- 
ators of both parties have sald HAYDEN went 
out of his way to be kind to them when they 
first arrived in Washington. 

2. His mastery of the intricate art of leg- 
islation. 

As for Haypen’s knack of staying out of 
the headlines, a reporter who spent years 
covering western news says he never got 
more than 2 or 3 stories out of the man from 
Arizona. 

“I remember one of these very well.” the 
reporter said recently. “A committee was 
breaking up and Senator O'Manoney called 
me over and said, ‘Carl's got a big story for 
you.” Then O’Manonry explained how the 
committee had agreed to something the West 
had been wanting. 

“O"MAHONEY gave me all the facts, and 
when he finished he turned to HAYDEN and 
asked, Isn't that right, Cant?“ HAYDEN 
nodded, but never said a word. 

“It was the biggest story I ever got from 
him.” 

The man with this unusual gift for silence 
was the first white child born in Haydens 
Ferry, Ariz. The town, now known as Tempe, 
was founded by his father. 

One early incident had an almost pro- 
phetie note. 

When he was around 10 years old Car, 
found a dynamite cap. 

It exploded and blew a finger off his left 
hand. 

Hurriedly the family started for medical 
help. 

“Although it was 9 miles across the desert,” 
a friend recalled, “there was not one whimper 
from little Cari on that long ride into town.” 

Even then, it seems, Haypen preferred to 
keep his mouth shut when it would do him 
no good to open it. 
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After attending the normal school of 
Arizona, Harpen went to Stanford. There 
he made the football team—he was a cen- 
ter—and lost a close election for presidency 
of the sudent body. 

That's worth mentioning because never 
since has he lost a political race. He became 
county treasurer and then sheriff, and when 
Arizona became the 48th State, on February 
14, 1912, he was its first Representative. 

From that day to this, throughout its 
entire statehood, Arizona has kept HAYDEN 
in Congress, 

HAYDEN rarely speaks on the Senate floor, 
and when he does he never is mistaken for 
Daniel Webster. 

His voice is flat, with no appeal to the 
emotions, and often even those nearest him 
have trouble hearing. 

One Senator has decided that HAYDEN 
deliberately speaks softly, ; 

“The bill comes to the floor and someone 
asks Haypen about a detail,” this Senator 
said. “Haypen will get up and mumble 
something and sit down. Well, the Sena- 
tor who asked the question won't have any 
idea of what Cart has talked about, but he 
will decide if Haypen thinks it O. K., he'll 
let it go.“ 

When asked about this theory, HAYDEN 
denied he attempts legislation by inaudi- 
bility. “They know what I'm talking about, 
all right,” he sald. : 

Oddly, during his early days in the Senate 
this man of silence took part m a couple of 
filibusters. Once he carried on singlehanded 
for 2 days in a successful effort to beat a bill 
to prohibit the importation of Mexican farm 
laborers. 

Another time Haypen teamed with Henry 
Fountain Ashhurst, then the senior Senator 
from Arizona, to block a Boulder Dam bill. 
Their objective: to get a better share of 
water for Arizona. 

They tied up the Senate for about a month 
and eventually accomplished their goal. It 
must have been quite a spectacle—Ashurst, 
famous for his literary allusions and grand 
flourishes; Haypen, quiet, colorless, matter 
of factual. 

If Haypen has any regret about choosing 
the quiet way, he doesn’t show it. 

“Let me tell you a story.,“ he said, leaning 
back in his chair and propping his knee 
against his desk. 

“Just before the war General Marshall 
called up and said he had something im- 
portant to discuss with us, It was so top 
secret we sent the stenographers and clerks 
out of the room. Only the Senators and the 
general were present. 

“Well, the meeting broke up, a cord of 
reporters were outside the door. You know 
how it is. Everyone was shouting, What did 
he say? What did he say?“ One young re- 
porter—I never had seen him before—came 
up to me and asked what Marshall had said. 
Before I could say anything an oldtime re- 
porter said: 

Don't bother Hayrpen. He wouldn't give 
you the time of day“ 

The silent Senator grinned at the memory 
and said: 

“It was the finest compliment ever paid 
me.“ 


The Role of the States in Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
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from a speech delivered by Joseph P. 
McMurray, Commissioner of Housing 
for the State of New York, on March 19, 
1957, before the third annual dinner of 
the Pittsburgh Housing Association at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Commissioner McMurray is well re- 
membered in the Senate as the former 
staff director of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. His speech discusses 
the role of the States in housing, and I 
believe Senators will find his remarks 
informative and thoughtful. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The achievements of your organization, 
dating back to its founding in 1928, are out- 
standing in the record of action by citizens 
housing groups throughout the country. 
The projects you have successfully engaged 
in over the years are in the best tradition of 
American citizenship. Your energy for work 
and your talent for diversity humble me. 

As occasionally happens, your celebration 
tonight is tempered somewhat by the fact 
that you are losing the services and com- 
panionship of one of your most vigorous 
workers, John P. Robin. He has done a 
truly grand job as president of the Pitts- 
burgh Regional Industrial Development 
Corp 


I am happy to join in your tribute to Mr. 
Robin tonight, and I wish him godspeed and 
every success In his new undertaking. 

It was suggested that I talk to you about 
the role of the State in housing. Actu- 
ally, I find it is quite impossible to talk 
about housing without also talking about a 
lot of other matters from which housing 
cannot be separated. 

We must certainly include considerations 
of city planning, if not regional planning. 
We must also Include the planning of roads 
and highways, schools and shopping centers, 
and the way a city or an area is going to de- 
velop in the coming years. 

Therefore the first point I want to make is 
that It is no longer possible to talk only about 
housing. We have to talk about housing and 
planning almost in the same breath. 

Here we immediately run into obstacles 
and fears over the word planning“ that 
often hinder us from coming to grips with 
problems in the only effective way they can 
be resolved. 

I'm sorry to say that the concept of plan- 
ning when applied to Government is still 
considered by all too many people as some- 
thing unsavory—an indulgence of egg 
heads” and “deep thinkers” into the sphere 
of fantasy. Isee some change in this attitude 
coming about, but it Is all too slow. 

Yet to shy away from planning because of 
such shallow misconceptions, or to be over- 
awed by its challenge, is to commit the most 
serious folly. That would be evading our re- 
sponsibilities to our children and to the gen- 
erations yet unborn. j 

Actually planning is the application of eco- 
nomic science or economic commonsense to 
the problem of government, just as is done in 
the management of great private enterprises. 

The large industries that are identified 
with your city and other giant industrial and 
commercial corporations throughout the land 
spend a good deal of their funds and assign 
their best brainpower to planning their pro- 
grams not only for the year ahead but for 
decades ahead. It makes economic sense to 
hard-headed businessmen. It makes the 
same kind of good sense when applied to 
government. 

* . . * > 


Government is already playing a deter- 
mining role in our national life and an 
increasingly important role in our commu- 
nity life. Trying to halt this development 
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or stop it Is useless. If you examine the 
facts of our community and national life, 
you have to recognize that the problems of 
modern industrial life and of social forces 
today are of such magnitude that nothing 
short of serious overall planning on all 
government levels is required. 

Government today is so big and complex, 
and its expenditures form so large a part 
of our financial output, that we cannot afford 
not to treat it as we would a heavily capital- 
ized big business. 

We have to look at government problems 
from the economic point of view. We are 
all investors in a gigantic public corporation. 
We should look at our capital expenditures 
as investments for future social and eco- 
nomic gains. We should examine carefully 
operating costs and income. 

From my experience in these matters, 
approaching the various problems that con- 
front our governments from the economic 
point of view will almost invariably result 
in the correct answer from a social point 
of view. It just doesn’t pay not to plan, 
not to invest and not to spend on needed 
developments that call for action. 

What is to be done? How shall we pro- 
ceed in the field of housing and planning? 
Which level of government has the prime 
responsibility for meeting the present-day 
problems of slums, inadequate and insani- 
tary housing, poorly planned cities? The 
Federal Government? The city government? 
The State government? 

Actually, today, we know that to a large 
extent the Federal Government and the city 
government have faced up to their responsi- 
bilities-and are attempting to meet the prob- 
lem of housing and planning with concrete 
programs. One may complain that these 
programs are inadequate, but the point I 
wish to make is that the pattern of Federal 
and municipal action has been established. 

How about our States? On this level of 
government there has been altogether too 
little action. As a matter of fact, most of 
our State governments have not even begun 
to think about these problems, let alone 
formulate any kind of program that would 
assist the Federal Government and munici- 
palities tackle these problems. What can 
be done on the State level, therefore, is 
what I would like to stress tonight. 

As you will recall, one of the issues raised 
by the joint executive and congressional com- 
missions on intergovernmental relations, 
the Kestnbaum report, was the part the State 
should play in transmitting Federal financial 
aid to the community for planning and hous- 
ing. It in effect proposed that the State 
become the intermediary agency between the 
Federal Government and the city. 

The State would become the agency to 
which the Federal Government would dis- 
pense its aid and assistance. It would, in 
a word, break the traditional and hard- 
fought relationship that was built up during 
the thirties between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the city government, 

In the State of New York, Governor Harri- 
man asked me to comment upon the pro- 
posals in that report as they affected those 
problems which came within the jurisdic- 
tion of my agency. 

I advised him that nothing should be done, 
in any way, to interfere with or break 
down the relationships and communications 
lines of ald and assistance between the Fed- 
eral and local governments that had been 
built up. To do so would be a mistake and 
a backward step, jeopardizing the hard-won 
right of our urban centers. 

If this be so, then is there anything left 
for the State to do? Very definitely so. 
The State can play a very important role of 
providing ald and assistance to municipal- 
ities. The problems we are confronted with 
are so vast and so complex that help from 
this quarter, as from any quarter, is very 
much in order, 
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Even large cities such as New York, Phila- 
delphia, and cities such as your own, which 
probably could get along fairly well without 
any State assistance, could still benefit to 
a large extent and increase the scope of its 
housing and planning programs through 
State aid. 

But the most important role the State can 
play is in assisting smaller cities and towns, 
whose local facilities and personnel are 
either in very short supply or nonexistent, 
so far as being in a position to do the kind 
of jobs that need doing in their communities 
or to take advantage of Federal-aid pro- 


grams. 

Here the States have a real responsibility 
to the local communities to give technical 
aid and advice, to make known the available 
Federal and State aids, to assist in imple- 
menting Federal programs, and to stimulate 
and add to the programs by some form of 
State aid. 

The State can serve as a source of edu- 
cation and Information for its municipal- 
ities, a sort of thinking machine and a clear- 
inghouse of ideas and information. It can 
exert a powerful influence on legislators and 
administrators. It can serve as a rallying 
point and a means by which numerous com- 
munities can pool thelr resources toward 
a common objective. 

I do not advocate that the States actually 

do the work for the communities but they 
can give direction, consultation and assist- 
ance to stimulate local action. 
, When we look at slums from the standpoint 
of dollars and cents, it just plain doesn't pay 
to permit them to remain, when the land 
they occupy could be put to a higher and 
better reuse. 

In a properly planned urban renewal pro- 
gram in a Connecticut city it has been esti- 
mated that the tax return from just one new 
building which will occupy but one-fourth 
of the project area will be more than the 
entire area returned prior to its clearance 
and redevelopment, 

In New York City if has been estimated 
that the increased taxes from title I areas 
will produce enough in 7% years to pay the 
entire cost of the city’s participation in the 


program. 

To cite still another example, the coliseum 
which was built at Columbus Circle in New 
York City as a result of an urban renewal 
operation has since April 28, 1956, attracted 
over 2 million persons to various public ex- 
positions and trade shows. 

It has been estimated that these visitors 
spent about $72 million of which $2 million 
went to New York City in sales tax. The 
Federal Government likewise enjoyed vastly 
Increased tax revenues. 

When you compare the returns from these 
areas after redevelopment with what was 
being returned in the past, it Is truly a re- 
markable achievement. It is another dollar 
and cents argument for proper planning. 

In this connection I am reminded of a city 
in upstate New York which was interested in 
providing an offstreet parking lot. The in- 
tention was to buy an area, demolish the 
structures and develop the parking facility. 
The local officials paid no heed to the urban 
renewal process. 

Through proper planning coupled with 
urban renewal and with $2 of Federal money 
matching each 81 of local money the com- 
munity could have had not only its parking 
lot, but also could have cleared and removed 
a substantial amount of existing slums with- 
out any additional expenditure. 

Need I say more except to reiterate the 

bility of the States to make known 
to their communities the benefits of proper 
planning and how the Federal Government 
can help. 

I am not advocating that all States must 
have State-aided housing programs, although 
we are happy in New York State that we do 
have such programs, I do feel, however, that 
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the States have a real and a definite responsi- 
bility to encourage good housing within their 
boundaries. 

Let me tell you what we are doing about 
housing and its related problems. With re- 
Spect to State-aided public housing, we have 
been authorized to make loans to local hous- 
ing authorities up to a total of $885 million 
te house low-income families. 

To date, we have financed the erection of 
approximately 38,000 completed dwelling 
Units, with over 19,000 additional low-rent 
Units either under construction or in 
Planning. 

These State-alded projects vary in size 
from 66 units in one small community to 
3.500 units in a single development in New 
York City. 

I have never felt that a worthwhile State- 
aided housing program should meet only 
the needs of families in the lowest income 
brackets, To be well-rounded and to serve 
Properly equally urgent needs by others, 
some housing must also be provided for 
Middle-income families whose present ac- 
Commodations are inadequate and for whom 
Very little has been provided in the past 
decade. 

New York State, therefore, has been au- 
thorized to make mortgage loans out of the 
proceeds of a State bond issue of up to $50 
Million to housing companies for the de- 
velopment of middle-income housing proj- 
ects for those families who can afford about 
$20 per room per month. These loans will 
be fully repaid with interest. All of this 
fund has been entirely allocated, for all 
Practical purposes, and there is real need for 
Additional authorizations for this State- 
sponsored private enterprise middle-income 
housing program. 

When State-aided public housing projects 
are built on vacant sites, we require an off- 
Site slum clearance operation as well, 

I have arranged with the Federal Urban 
Renewal Administration that non-cash- 
8Tant-in-aid credit be given for such offsite 
Slum clearance areas when they are located 
Within the beundaries of an urban renewal 
Project. . * 

The result of this agreement is that in- 
Stead of $1 of local contribution bringing- 
in $2 of Federal money, every dollar of lo- 
Cal money matched by our State brings in 
84 of Federal money, Such coordination 
among the State, city, and Federal govern- 
1 produces rene wal programs of realistic 


I feel rather deeply that the one-third local 
Contribution for urban renewal activity is 
®Xcessiye, It may be too heavy a financial 
burden for limited local resources. 

Yet I do not believe the local contribution 
should be cut to the vanishing point. Unless 
localities have a financial stake in renewal 

y may act in an irresponsible manner. 

The limit of the State's contribution for 
Tenewal, counting any offsite clearance allo- 
Cation, should not exceed one-sixth of the net 
Tenewal project cost. 

The State can be a tester and a demon- 
Strator for new ideas and new programs. For 
example, I have worked out with the Urban 

newal Administration two proposals under 
Section 314 of the 1984 Housing Act. The 
first of these is a study leading to the develop- 
Ment of a statewide housing code which 
Could be adopted by reference by municipal- 
ities. Such a code giving minimum housing 
Occupancy standards would be a valuable 
tool. This study should have national 
Significance. 

In this work we have already surveyed ex- 
sting codes and ordinances, or the lack of 
them, in 55 of our cities, towns, and villages. 
At this preliminary stage it is apparent that 
the degree of enforcement varies widely from 
community to community. Examples of good 
- enforcement are all too rare. 

To assure proper code enforcement it may 
be necessary to provide some form of State 
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subsidy to help pay sufficient salaries at the 
local level to attract competent enforcement 
personnel and to train them. 

Our second 314 study will be carried out 
in Utica, a city in the central part of our 
State. It will be an attempt to demonstrate 
the full effect upon a city if all the legisla- 
tion, Federal, State or local, is brought 
fully to bear on the community's housing 
and planning problems. 

The study will point out what planning 
base should exist to make the best use of 
the urban renewal concept and will reveal 
shortcomings or needed additions to existing 
legislation, local, State and Federal. 

We think that the State has a respon- 
sibllity to review constantly the relation- 
ship of the cities to the State and the laws 
which give the city governments their powers. 

We think that the State can do a great 
dealin promoting racial democracy and 
more balanced neighborhoods in our com- 
munities by enacting laws such as the 
Baker-Metcalf Antidiscrimination Law in our 
State and by setting up machinery such as 
New York State’s Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. 

The problems that confronted our larger 
cities for decades are now also the problems 
of the smaller cities and towns and the un- 
incorporated areas in our counties. The 
machine age and our enormously expanded 
population have so spread and so intensified 
the problem of proper planning and proper 
housing throughout most areas of our States, 
that the State can no longer afford to ignore 
the problem. 

The State must act if we expect to con- 
tinue to ralse our level of living and to make 
an increasingly better and happier land in 
which to prosper and raise our families. 


Address by Hon. John Sherman Cooper, 
of Kentucky, on Celebration of the 
Foundation of Ghana 
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HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
I delivered at the Town Hall in New 
York City on the occasion of the inde- 
pendence of the new nation of Ghana, on 
March 6, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We are here this evening to mark and to 
celebrate an event of truly historical signi- 
ficance. Today, the people of a former 
colony, the Gold Coast, became the new na- 
tion of Ghana. 

During the past 12 years, many peoples 
have joined the family of nations—moved 
by the powerful forces of freedom which 
have swept across Asia, through the Middle 
East, and into Africa, 

But the establishment of Ghana has new 
significance in this development, and will 
undoubtedly strengthen the movement to- 
ward independence in Africa. For the people 
of Ghana are the first in Equatorial Africa 
to complete the transition from colonial 
status to full independence and sovereignty. 

For this transition, we must not fail to pay 
tribute to Great Britain and to her enlight- 
ened statesmen. Quietly, but faithfully, 
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Great Britain is carrying out a policy of 
assistance in the development and inde- 
pendence of many of its formerly subject 
peoples. In a narrow sense, this has been 
described as the breakup of a great empire. 
But historically, it is the development of a 
greater system of world collaboration, based 
on freedom and justice. 

The new nation of Ghana bears the im- 
pression of England at her finest. And we are 
glad that Ghana has become the ninth link 
in the British Commonwealth, comprised of 
independent and democratic nations, united 
voluntarily in free association, and truly 
devoted to peace. 

Tonight, I do not want to subordinate the 
fact of Ghana's independence, and the strug- 
gie of her people for independence and free- 
dom, to the world problems with which our 
country and the older free nations must 
deal. 

Yet it is a fact that this day of inde- 
pendence takes on added world significance 
when we contrast it with the fates of older 
nations in other parts of the world, 

In the nearly 12 years since World War II. 
the world has watched two main attitudes 
toward colonialism. One has penetrated the 
belt of the world's colonial areas in Asia and 
Africa, liberating hundreds of millions of 
people, and opening for those who have 
known little opportunity, new horizons of 
freedom and development. The other, radi- 
ating from the Soviet Union, has penetrated 
by force, ancient civilizations to the West 
and to the East which had long known inde- 
pendence, and had long contributed to hu- 
manity the fruits of their ancient cultures. 

The evolution of Ghana as a country fully 
free must forever stand in strong contrast 
to the revolution in Hungary 4 months 
earlier, which saw a great people once more 
subjected to domination slavery. 

No matter how symbolic, no matter how 
representative, Ghana may be in the long 
struggle of man to be free, Ghana stands at 
the commencement of the difficult task of 
building a new nation. It must be consid- 
ered, not as a model or as an ideal alone, 
but as a concrete instance of nearly 5 million 
people assuming the rights, and also the ob- 
ligations and problems of independence. 

The tasks faced by the newly independent 
countries of Asia and Africa is immense. 
With a small body of trained civil servants, 
they must take over their governments and 
maintain political stability—and often in the 
face of bitter harassment of anti-democratic 
parties, whether Communist or extreme 
rightwing groups. 

Poverty, illiteracy and malnutrition are 
other forces against which the newly inde- 
pendent peoples will have to fight for a long 
time 


Ghana's future has not been guaranteed 
success. Its problems, political, economic 
and social, are many. They will challenge 
the new government and citizens of Ghana 
with unusual demands of patience, ingenu- 
ity, self-restraint, and mutual cooperation. 
But it is fortunate that in its political and 
economic resources, Ghana enters independ- 
ence under favorable auspices. 

Due to the wisdom and restraint of its 
leader, a great leader, as well as the under- 
standing of Great Britain, it has enjoyed for 
years a continuous, orderly, and peaceful de- 
velopment of parliamentary experience and 
constitutional processes. 

We are glad to read that Mr. Nkrumah, the 
first Prime Minister has noted the rich agri- 
cultural, mineral, and power resources of his 
country, which unite to produce a per capita 
annual income of $140 for its nearly 5 million 
people—high for an African nation, and ex- 
ceeding the combined per capita incomes of 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 

Ghana presents also a challenge to her 
friends in the community of free nations 
to offer sympathetic interest and assistance. 
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Just as we, as a young and weak United 
States of America, looked to our friends in 
Europe, so let us now stand ready to lend 
assistance to our newest and youngest 
neighbor. 

It is a real challenge to our wisdom and 
understanding. For if our interest and 
friendship are to be valued by Ghana, we 
must accept, without question, that Ghana 
is an equal in the family of nations—free to 
develop its own democratic forms, institu- 
tions, and policies. 

This is sometimes difficult for us to do. 
We must remember that newly independent 
countries, having won statehood, are jealous 
of independence. They want first to keep it, 
to strengthen it, to make it secure. It is 
difficult for them to agree that decisions af- 
fecting their country shall be predetermined 
by stronger powers.. And they desire to 
achieve some measure of economic self-suf- 
ficilence—a freedom, as they see it, from eco- 
nomic as well as political colonialism. 

This policy is fundamentally one of self- 
interest, based on the need for internal sta- 
bility and peace over a period of years. It is 
similar to the policies that guided the United 
States in the early years of our independence. 

Iam sure that governmental statements on 
independence and freedom have little mean- 
ing for millions of people throughout the 
world if those statements ignore the Issue of 
colonialism. 

The fight against colonialism is an integral 
policy of every Asian and African country. 


Only yesterday the new Prime Minister of’ 


Ghana told the final session of the Gold 
Coast Assembly that his Government would 
seek to help all African peoples in their pur- 
suit of freedom and social progress. 

Tt always comes as a shock to us when our 
attitude toward colonialism is questioned. 

The United States has declared again and 
again its commitment to the principle that 
all peoples should be free, and I believe that 
our history—immediate, as well as distant— 
shows that sustained purpose. 

The United States is one of the few large 
powers which has no colonies—and it seeks 
none, In those cases in which the full power 
to make a decision lay in our hands, the 
decision was made for independence. This 
is true with respect to Cuba, the Philippines, 
and Puerto Rico, which refused full inde- 
pendence. 

We spoke and acted with others for In- 
dian and Indonesian independence. And 
surely the world knows our great sacrific 
for Korean independence. 

Since World War II, we have been deeply, 
sometimes violently, involved in a worid 
struggle between two great centers of power. 
The goals of this struggle have been the 
peace and freedom of all mankind—nothing 
less. 

I believe it is only fair to admit that this 
issue has influenced our relationship with 
our allies—some of whom are colonial pow- 
- ers—and that we have been required to direct 
our immediate efforts to what we have be- 
lieved was an attack on our security and 
the very concept of world freedom. 

I would point out also that it may well be 
that the resolution of our own country and 
other free nations has guaranteed for many 
newly independent countries an opportunity 
for peaceful development. 

One of the major criticisms directed 
against the United States is that it does not 
put sufficient pressure on its allies to relin- 
quish their colonies. 

It is true philosophically as Gandhi said, 
“There is no such thing as slow freedom” 
and that “all birth takes place In a moment.” 

Nevertheless, the United Nations, includ- 
ing former colonial peoples in the United 
Nations, recognized that in some cases inde- 
pendence is an evolutionary process—as it 
set up a Trusteeship Council for the non- 
self-governing territories. The record will 
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show that our country has adhered to this 
spirit in the United Nations. Ghana itself 
is an example of this process. 

Despite our record, however, the United 
States is faced with the continuing problem 
of convincing the Asian and African peoples 
of our genuine support. 

I would suggest that we apply to this 
evolutionary policy, called gradualism— 
wherever it is employed—a condition for our 
support. This test resides in whether it is 
being used to promote independence, step 
by step, or whether it is employed as a cloak 
to prolong colonial domination and deny the 
advance of freedom. 

To our friends in Asia and Africa, we must 
point out that a true test of a great power's 
attitude toward independence and freedom 
is whether it strives to cooperate, and to aid 
new countries to hold their newly won in- 
dependence, or like Soviet Russia, fasten on 
them a new control and domination, 

There is a final point which bears deeply 
upon the attainment of understanding and 
sympathy between our country and Ghana 
and indeed on our influence for world free- 
dom. 

It is the Issue of racial discrimination. 

I see here, as I know you must see, a 
parallel between the international issue of 
colonialism and racism—and the work of 
full civil rights and desegregation going on 
here. There is a grave obligation on our 
Government, and the people of this country, 
who subscribe to the principle of freedom 
and constitutional processes to see that the 
positive, effective steps are taken without 
delay to remove discrimination and to assure 
the full freedom of all our people. 

This is true as a matter of justice and 
humanity at home. It is also necessary if 
we are to be able to communicate real mean- 
ing to our leadership in the world. We must 
have faith in the full practice of freedom 
at home if we are to have influence In its 
growth in other countries. That is the 
reason that I emphasized at the beginning 
of this speech, the challenge of freedom. 

The announced objective of our foreign 
policy is not peace alone but peace with 
justice and freedom. We distinguish our 
policy from that of the Soviet Union, upon 
the ground that ours is based on some first 
principle—some ethical standards. If at 
times these standards do not seem to prevail, 
we believe it is nevertheless their formula- 
tion and the continuing effort to make them 
effective, that holds peaceful nations to- 
gether, makes the world more civilized, and 
gives a gleaming hope of peace. Surely we 
cannot compromise our world standards by 
the fallure to assure full freedom and justice 
at home to our own people. 

I am glad that the President of the United 
States has sent to Ghana as his representa- 
tive the Vice President of the United States, 
to express the friendship of our country 
to the people and Government of the new 
state. — 

It is an honor to meet with you tonight. 
While none of us here speak in an cfficial 
capacity, we believe that we represent our 
country’s tradition of freedom and express 
the sentiment of the people of the United 
States as we join you this evening to hail 
Ghana's independence. Unfortunately, free- 
dom is not inevitable, or its spirit constantly 
irresistible. President Eisenhower, in a re- 
cent address, recalled the wise observation of 
the great Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“the irresistible comes to pass, through 
effort.” 

This then is the thought upon which I 
end—that we in the United States must 
practice freedom at home to encourage this 
exercise everywhere and help those coun- 
tries and those people who genuinely demon- 
strate our desire to be free. 

Through effort—our effort—joining with 
that of millions and hundreds of millions 
throughout the world, freedom can prevail. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the tran- 
script of the proceedings before a radio 
panel entitled Reporters“ Roundup,” on 
April 8, 1957, on which I appeared. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATOR KARL E. MONDT, RE- 
PUBLICAN, OF SOUTH DAKOTA, IS GUEST ON 
REPORTERS’ ROUNDUP RADIO PROGRAM FOR 
MONDAY, APRIL 8, 1957 


Senator Muwnor is questioned on numerous 
newsmaking topics, including “What new 
legislation is needed to deal with abuses of 
power by labor union leaders?“ “How can 
American labor unions protect themselves 
against rackets and racketeers?” “What evi- 
dence will the Senate Rackets Committee 
produce against AFL-CIO Vice President 
Reuther?” “Do you feel that most labor 
unions are run in an honest manner?” 
“When will the Senate investigate improper 
activities in management as well as labor 
fields?” “Is Postmaster Summerfield trying 
to blackmail Congress for postal funds?” 
“Have United States foreign-ald dollars been 
spent wisely for the future of American 
peace and prosperity?” “Should the admin- 
istration barter surplus United States prod- 
ucts for strategic goods from Russian satel- 
lites?” “Do you think there still are Com- 
munists employed in governmental agen- 
cles?” 

Senator Munpr is questioned by well- 
known newsmen of the Washington Press 
Corps: Mr. Bill McGafn, Washington corre- 
pondent of the Chicago Daily News; and 
Mr. Donald O'Connor, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Detroit Times. This panel 
program is moderated by Robert F. Hurileigh, 
commentator and director of Mutual's News 
and Special Events Operations. 

Attached is a complete transcript of Re- 
porters’ Roundup radio, a weekly nationwide 
feature of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
This program is heard on some 584 Mutual 
affiliates from coast to coast, 9:30 p. m. 
eastern standard time, on the Mutual net- 
work, 
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(Guest: United States Senator Kar. E. 
Mownor, Republican, of South Dakota. Mod- 
erator: Robert F. Hurleigh. Panel: Bill 
McGaffin, Chicago Daily News; Donald 
O'Connor, Detroit Times.) 

ANNOUNCER. Reporters’ Roundup, where 
bylines make headlines. In a moment hear 
United States Senator Kant. E. Munpr, Re- 
publican, of South Dakota, answer questions 
fired at him by à panel of veteran reporters, 

Mr. Hunxl men. What new legislation is 
needed to deal with abuses of power by 
labor union leaders?“ 

Mr. O'Connor. “How can American labor 
unions protect themselves against rackets 
and racketeers?“ 

Mr. McGarrr. “Do you feel that most 
labor unions are run in an honest manner?” 

Mr. HURLEIGH. The Senate's current inves- 
tigating committee is doing an important 
job for the American people by exposing 
improper activities in labor and manage- 
ment fields, The Senate select committee's 
open investigation of labor racketeering has 
turned up a distressing situation which 
appears to be the beginning of extensive 
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public hearings concerning corruption and 
maladministration with labor and manage- 
ment, And, as the Senate select committee 
prepares to hold new hearings in Washington 
next week, AFL-CIO leadership ls committed 
to its own drive to purge labor of undesira- 
bles holding positions of influence in mem- 
ber unions. Reporters“ Roundup guest 
tonight is a well-known member of the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities In the Labor and Management Fields. 
He is United States Senator Kaa. E. MUNDT, 
Republican of South Dakota. Senator 
Munor is one of the ranking Republican 
Members of the Senate’s powerful Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. He- also 
serves as a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions and Agriculture and Forestry Commit- 
tees. Senator Munpr continues to raily 
nationwide public opinion on such vital 
Public affairs issues as created by the cur- 
rent investigations conducted by the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
Labor and Management—on which Senator 
Munpr seryes. Senator Munopt received a 
master's degree from Columbia University 
in 1927, He served in the United States 
House of Representatives for 10 years before 
he wis elected to the Senate in 1948. Sena- 
tor Munpr was reelected to the Senate in 
1954, And now, our guest is ready. 

ANNOUNCER. Reporters’ Roundup, which 
comes to you transcribed from the Senate 
Radio Gallery in your Nation's Capitol, is 
Presented by the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem as part of its public service programing 
to stimulate interest in current public affairs 
issues. Reporters’ Roundup is devoted to 
encouraging a desire in all Americans to 
listen, read, and think more about public 
Qffairs. When the American people inform 
themselves from sources of their own choos- 
ing, they make wise decisions. May the 
Optnions you will now hear expressed by our 
guest prompt you to further thought. Our 
Buest is United States Senator Kari E. 
Munpr, Republican, of South Dakota. Sen- 
Stor Munot is prepared to answer the chal- 

g questions of this panel of well- 
known and able reperters: Mr. Bill McGaffin, 
Washington correspondent of the Chicago 

y News; and Mr. Donald O'Connor, 
Washington correspondent of the Detroit 
Times. Your moderator, Robert F. Huricigh, 
commentator and director of Mutual's News 
and Special Events. 

Mr. Hurieicu. And now, Mr. McGaffin, 
let's have the first question for Senator 

UNDT. 

Mr, McGarrin. Senator Munpt, there has 
been quite a sharp exchange between Sen- 
ator McCarrHy and Walter Reuther, the 
Union leader, You recall that Senator Mç- 
Cartiry said a few days ago that the Senate 
Rackets Committee Investigation of Reuther 
Would produce information that would 
Make Beck, and I quote, “smell like the attar 
Of roses.“ Mr. Reuther, in reply to that 
accused Senator McCanyuy of “trying to run 
Interference” for Teamster’s boss, Dave Beck. 

t do you think of that exchange, sir? 

Senator Munpr. Well, I've been reading 
about It. and it scems like it's acrimonious 
enough to attract a lot of Interest. I don't 
know anything about the merits of the pros 
and cons of the running debate which is 
Boing on between Reuther and MCCARTHY, 

ARTHY did announce one day in the 
Committee that he had done some independ- 
ent investigating of some of the unions 

ed by Walter Reuther and asked the 

Ir to call an executive committee meet- 
rs to present his evidence, which the Chair 
as ogreed to do, The meeting has not yet 
t held sọ I know nothing about what 
acts Senator McCantuy may have in that 


Mr. MoGarrin. Well, Senntor, on today's 
ews ticker there was u story out of Atiantic 
ty quoting Mr. Reuther as snying that he 

been advised by Mr. MCCLELLAN that the 
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committee had found no basis for investiga- 
tion of the UAW. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Senator Munor. I think that dealt with 
one particular facet, Mr. McGaffin, of the 
investigation which had to do with the man 
who had been buying all the clothes, furni- 
ture, etc. for Dave Beck, and Mr. Shefferman 
had answered a question asked by some 
member of the committee as to whether he 
had done that for other labor unions and in 
that connection Mr. Reuther’s name was 
brought in. I interpreted Senator McCiEL- 
LAN’s statement to be that they found noth- 
ing in that particular transaction improp- 
erly involving Mr. Reuther. 

Mr. O'CoNNor. You have no personal 
knowledge then, Senator, of any information 
the committee might have against the UAW? 

Senator Munpr. None except that there is 
before the committee a considerable and 
growing body of evidence in connection with 
the so-called Kohler strike out in Wisconsin, 
which I believe does inyolve one of Mr, 
Reuther's unions. 

Mr. O'Connor, Senator, do you think that 
labor has taken the findings of the commit- 
tee to date seriously enough to the extent 
that it has shown a willingness to celan its 
own house where corruption does exist? 

Senator Munpt. Yes; I think that willing- 
ness has been manifest in a majority of the 
labor unions. I would not want to say that 
universally they have agreed to clean their 
own house nor am I at all certain that union 
members have the capacity to clean their own 
house without the helping hand of the Gov- 
ernment enacting some new legislation, but, 
in the main, I would say, American unionism 
has demonstrated a desire to cooperate with 
appropriate steps to clean its house. 

Mr. O'Connor. Do you think that is a di- 
rect result of the committee investigation, 
sir? 

Senator Murr. Yes. I think that its ex- 
pression certainly—it, referring to the labor 
union movement—that its expressions in this 
connection have grown out of the hearings 
and the investigations. It is also true that 
within the labor union, such as this bakery 
union ruckus right here locally, there have 
been some indications that some officers 
within the union were desiring to clean it up 
but I am certain that there has been a great 
momentum given this whole movement by 
the committee hearings. 

Mr. McGarri. Senator, what is going to 
happen to Dave Beck, in your opinion? 

Senator Munpr. At the moment, Mr. Mc- 
Gamin, I think the major difficulties confront- 
ing Dave Beck are outside of our committee 
room and are in two fields; one of them very 
definitely involving his troubles with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and I think they are 
going to bring into the purview of their 
authority his financial transactions, his in- 
come-tax reports, and, of course, that will be 
adjudicated in conformity with justice be- 
fore the courts, but he is certainly in trouble 
in that arca. The other area of difficulty 
with which he finds himself surrounded now 
I think is within the American trade union 
movement itself, where his associates in 
other unlons and some of his associates in 
the teamsters union have frowned very dis- 
approvingly upon his repetitious use of the 
fifth amendment and his fallure to make 
disclosures when he appeared before our 
committee. Now those two areas of difficulty 
are immediate and urgent and are on Mr. 
Beck's doorstep right now. Our committee, 
of course, Is also continuing its investiga- 
tions of his activities and it is entirely pos- 
sible that some time later we'll have Mr. Beck 
before us again. 

Mr. McGarrin. To get back to Reuther for 
a minute, Mr. Reuther, according to the news 
dispatches, said that if the committee didn’t 
call him he would insist on coming to testify 
before it. Do you know whether there are 
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any pe to call Walter Reuther any time 
soon 

Senator Munpr. Well, as I said in connec- 
tion with the Kohler matter, I presume that 
Mr. Reuther will be a witness in that area 
when, as and if, we actually get it into the 
stage of an open hearing, and certainly if 
Mr. Reuther or any other well-known labor- 
union leader makes the request to appear 
before. our committee our response will de 
affirmative. 

Mr. O'Connor. Senator Munpr, Dave Beck's 
Washington attorney, Arthur Condon, who 
appeared with him at the hearings, claims 
that Leonard Hall, the former chairman of 
the Republican Party, solicited Beck's as- 
sistance in the 1956 presidential election, 
Do you know, sir, whether this is true? 

Senator Munpr. No; Ido not; I have read 
that exchange of opinion on the part of Mr. 
Condon and Mr. Hall; one says “Yes” and 
one says “No.” I know nothing about it 
whatsoever. I can say only that as far as 
my relationship with the 2 campaigns go 
and in 1952 I was serving as director of the 
Republican program for Eisen- 
hower-Nixon, and in 1956 heading the truth 
squad, that as far as my personal knowledge 
goes, no requests were made by Mr. Hall 
of Mr. Beck, but I don't know all of the 
facts that may have developed in the course 
of the campaign. 

Mr. O'Connor, Well, Mr. Hall, of course, 
today denied that he had ever solicited Mr. 
Beck’s financial assistance. He admitted 
that he had talked to Condon and that they 
probably had talked about politics. Do you 
think, however, that this exchange, which is 
in the newspapers, will affect Mr. Hall's fu- 
ture? He has been rumored as a candidate 
for Governor of New York. 

Senator Munor, No, I do not; beca 
think it's quite logical that any epea 
chairman in the course of a campaign is 
solicitous to secure whatever support he can 
and tf it were true—and Mr. Hall says it 
is not true—but if Mr. Hall had requested 
Mr. Condon, as a friend to Mr. Beck, to sup- 
port the Republican candidacy, at that time 
none of the evidence which is now before 
us was before him, so I see nothing improper 
about such a request, had it been made. 

Mr. McGarrin. Well, Senator, there was 
another matter that came out toward the 
close of the campaign. You recall the Brooks 
subcommittee, which was investigating the 
Government nickel plant in Nicaro, Cuba, 
and the construction of an addition to that 
Plant. And, testimony was given before 
that subcommittee to the effect that Mr. 
Hall had—tI believe the charge was that he 
had indulged in a shakedown of a contractor 
to get him to contribute to the Republican 
campaign, and one of the Congressmen, after 
Ustening to this testimony, said, “Well, if 
this testimony is true, Len Hall should be in 
jail,” and we've wondered what you think 
about the charge and whether you think that 
might have something to do with the fact 
that Mr. Hall didn't get a spot in the cabinet 
as many people thought he would. 

Senator Munpt. I remember the charge 
which came during the latter days of the 
campaign which I interpreted at the time 
as one of these last-minute political roar- 
backs which sometimes come. I remember 
what Mr. Hall said in response. He said, It's 
a lot of poppycock; there's no truth to it: I1 
be happy to come down and appear before 
the committee if they will call me after the 
campaign is over. If this is a ruse simply to 
make me immobile during the campaign, 
I'm not going to fall for that political 
trickery.” He offered to appear before the 
committee afterward. I think it speaks very 
eloquently that the subcommittee has not 
calicd him since the election. I am sure it 
had nothing to do with Mr. Hall's not get- 
ting an appointment from the White House 
because I know Mr. Hall pretty well person- 
ally and he has told me that he has never 
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been an applicant for any such appointment 
and knows of no appointment in the Fed- 
eral Government that he, at the moment, 
would be willing to accept. 

Mr. O'Connor. Senator, you have held 5 or 
6 weeks of hearings, I believe, on the Team- 
sters’ Union. Where do we go from here? 

Senator Munor. Scranton, Pa., starting 
next week, except we don't go to Scranton. 
Scranton comes to Washington. The hear- 
ings deal with the situation In Scranton. 
Mr. O'Connor. What specifically in Scran- 
ton are you going ta Investigate? 

Senator Munor. It is going to involve the 
general area of the construction industry 
and perhaps indirectly again the team- 
sters, but the whole area of improper activi- 
ties in the construction Industry in the area 
of Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. O'Connor. You were quoted today, 
Senator, as having said that the labor rack- 
ets committee will soon investigate dis- 
honest management and dishonest labor 
unions in the construction industry in New 
York. 

Senator Munpt. That is correct. That is 
going to follow the rather brief hearings we're 
having in connection with the Scranton situ- 
ation which I don't believe will carry us much 
beyond 10 or 15 witnesses and we should be 
able and we hope to be able to conclude be- 
fore the Easter recess, After the Easter re- 
cess, then we come to the New York-Man- 
hattan Island situation. 

Mr. O'Connor. We have heard a lot about 
dishonest labor leaders so far, Senator. What 
type of dishonesty do you expect to find 
among management connected with labor? 

Senator Munpt. We know what we're going 
to find in the New York City-Manhattan area 
because before the select committee was cre- 
ated our regular Senate investigating sub- 
committee, which Senator MCCLELLAN also 
heads and on which I serve, had a number of 
witnesses from the New York City-Manhattan 
area involving the construction industry, and 
the kind of dishonest practice we discovered 
there was this. That dishonest contractors 
would make special under-the-table deals 
with dishonest labor leaders, so that in the 
competitive bidding for a housing project, 
for example, they could always underbid their 
competitor because the dishonest union 
leader would say, “If you'll underbid him and 
slip me a little money, we'll eliminate the 
welfare fund payment or some other fringe 
benefit payment," so that the man who got 
gypped, of course, was the workingman who 
didn't get all the benefits he expected to get. 
The man who profited primarily was the dis- 
honest contractor who got the job because he 
had an advantage in the bidding and the dis- 
honest union leader got the benefit of what- 
eyer bribe was paid him by the dishonest 
management. 

Mr. McGarrin, Senator, is it possible that 
another phase of management that you 
might investigate is the unwarranted use of 
expense accounts for entertainment em- 
ployed by rnanagement? 

Senator Munopr. Yes; I think that is cer- 
tainly possible. We have had within the 
last 2 weeks the interesting beginnings of 
some evidence which would lead us in the 
direction of believing that in certain man- 
agerlal groups, certain corporations—prob- 
ably not the great gigantic corporations— 
but in smaller corporations that there has 
been a tendency to misuse stockholders’ 
money and stockholders’ funds, much in 
the same manner that the evidence 
leads us to belleve Dave Beck misused 
the dues paid by the union members. 
Since we are authorized by the act to study 
improper practices in labor and management 
or labor or management, it is certainly 
within the realm of possibility that this kind 
of evidence will be firmed up sufficiently to 
justify. some investigation in that area. 
There is this important difference which I 
should point out, because our responsibility 


‘of my question. 
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essentially Is in the direction of the public 
interest. In the field of the union, you have 
a situation where a man, in order to get a 
job to support his family, must join a union. 
Then, to belong to the union he has to pay 
compulsory fees and dues for the various 
Kinds-of fringe advantages he gets, so he 
has no choice but to belong to the union 
or not support his family, A stockholder 
in a corporation has a lot more independ- 
ence. He can buy stock or sell it. He doesn’t 
have to stay In the corporation if he believes 
something dishonest is going along. 80. 
while we would be interested in correcting 
those dishonest practices either place, our 
major public responsibility obviously is in 
the field of compulsory unionism, where a 
man has to belong to a union, has to sub- 
ject himself to the improper practices in 
order to have a job to support his family. 

Mr. McGarrin. Well, what other field of 
management, Senator, do you think you 
might investigate? You mentioned the 
example of dishonest contractors. 

Senator MUNDT. Yes. Well, we're not pre- 
pared, of course, to list the whole series of 
areas in which we might go, but the con- 
tracting industry seenis to lend itself espe- 
cially to that kind of investigation. There's 
another area which deals with such things 
as garbage collection, places where unions 
of associations of garbage collectors or what- 
ever you call them make some kind of a 
contract to get an exclusive right or privi- 
lege to do a certain thing in the city, and 
there management, call if you will city 
management, or politicians at the local 
level—there’s a great opportunity for graft 
and corruption in that area. 

Mr. O'Connor. Senator, if I may change 
the subject for a minute here, it is reported 
that the United States has threatened to cut 
off the Hungarian escapee program, that is, 
bringing the Hungarians into this country, 
which supposedly is causing a lot of suicides 
and frustration among the Hungarians 
awaiting entry here from Austria. Do you 
think the escapee program should be con- 
tinued and will Congress do anything 
about it? 

Senator Munpr. Well, I don't think the 
escapee program should be continued in- 
definitely and without limit, if that ts your 
question. Whether we should cut it off on 
a particular day or at any particular number 
I would want to see a lot of evidence to 
know what answers I would consider appro- 
priate for that. But if the question is, 
should we go on with an unlimited program, 
my answer is, I don't think so. 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir, that isn't the intent 
It's, should we cut it off 
now. 

Mr. McGarrrn. Senator, there are about 
if I may cut in here, Don—there are about, 
I believe, 30,000 refugees who have made it 
out of Hungary and are sitting in camps in 
Europe, and that is where the wave of sul- 
cides started at the report from here that 
no more were going to be admitted to the 
United States, Those people are sitting out 
there on a limb in a very bad spot. Also, 1 
think many thousands of the refugees who 
came into this country on a payroll status 
have had no assurance from Congress that 
their status will be regularized, and they 
are getting 

Senator Munpr. Yes, well, that, of course, 
gets into two different areas. I am confident 
that those who are here now and who are 
legitimately here and appropriately here 
and justify thelr being here because they 
are honest political refugees, that they will 
be given continuous haven in this country. 
Now, from the standpoint of those who are 
still over there and wanting to get here, I 
think we will insist on our original under- 
standing, and that was that the United 
States would take its share, not all of them, 
but its share. I'm sure we'll make exceptions 
in that direction from the standpoint of the 
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importance of reuniting families where you 
have people over there whose wives may be 
here, whose parents may be here, or whose 
intimate members of the family are already 
here, I'm sure we will adjust things so that 
they can continue to come, 

Mr. McGarrin, Well, what would you re- 
gard as a fair share for the United States? 

Senator Munor. Well, of course, that is a 
pretty difficult thing to put down in mathe- 
matical terms. It's a question of surveying 
what has been done by the other recipient 
countries, the other countries which are able 
to absorb refugees, which have the same dis- 
position toward communism that we have, 
and I think it is something which, on bal- 
ance, you have to study very carefully, and I 
wouldn't be able to give you an off-the-cuff 
answer as to the exact number of refugees I 
would consider to be fair. 

Mr. O'Connor. Senator, a quick question 
before we go off. Do you think Postmaster 
General Summerfield is trying to blackjack 
Congress.into giving him more money by 
threatening to cut the mail services? 

Senator Munopr. I prefer to use the word 
“nudge.” I think he’s trying to nudge Con- 
grees in that direction and that probably if 
Congress does not make the funds available 
he will have to carry out his program of 
reducing some of the postal service. 

Mr. Hurveicn. I'm sorry, gentlemen, but I 
am going to have to cut in here. Our board 
of judges has selected the prize-winning 
question submitted by our listeners for this 
broadcast. In a moment, Senator MUNDT is 
going to answer these questions. Stand by 
for the names of the winners, 

And now, Senator Munor, here are those 
prize-winning questions from our listeners, 

ANNOUNCER. Mrs.. Belle L. Crawford, of 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. HurieicH. “Do you think there are 
still Communists employed in governmental 
agencies?” 

Senator Munopr. Yes; I am sure that there 
must be in the almost 2 million civilian em- 
ployees here and there some Communist who 
has not yet been discovered and disclosed, 
but I am equally confident that they have 
been reduced to a very small minimum and 
that everything that the FBI and that in- 
ternal security can do is being done to 
eradicate them, so I would not think that 
they are in important places today or having 
any great impact in the formation of public 
policy. 

ANNOUNCER. Mrs. Sidney Armstrong, of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Hugveicn, “Have United States foreign 
aid dollars been spent wisely for the future 
of American peace and prosperity?” 

Senator Munopr. I would say some of them 
have and some of them have not. Certainly 
we have not thrown away all of our foreign 
ald; a lot of it has been used judiciously and 
wisely and constructively and inevitably in 
developing the great kind of bureaucracy 
that has to distribute these dollars abroad 
much of it has also been used wastefully, and 
as a member of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, I'm one of those who this 
year proposes to squeeze out as much of that 
waste and eliminate as much of the useless 
expenditure as is posaible. 

ANNOUNCER. Miss Mary Philips, of Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Mr. Humieicn. “Should the administration 
barter surplus United States products for 
strategic goods from Russian satellites?” 

Senator Munpt. I don't think I could 
answer that one categorically yes or no. My 
disposition is to look with pretty much of a 
jaundiced eye on any such barter arrange- 
ments with satellite countries, but I would 
not be prepared to say I want to slam the 
door entirely against consideration of such 
conceivable exchanges. In my opinion we 
would have to balance each transaction in 
relation to how it answers this criterion: 
Does such an exchange benefit the free 
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world? Ys it serving the self-interest of the 
United States? Will it do more to preserve 
freedom than to promote Communism? If 
those answers could be given so as to benefit 
the American side, I would say such ex- 
changes might be justified, but if in any re- 
mote respect they tended to strengthen the 
other side rather than our side, I think we 
should stay completely away from them. 

Mr. Huetricn. I want to thank United 
States Senator Karl E. Munpt, Republican, 
of South Dakota, for being our guest on 
Reporters’ Roundup, which came to you 
transcribed from the Senate Radio Gallery 
in your Nation's Capitol. And; my thanks, 
too, to the reporters on our panel: To Mr. 
Bill McGaffin, Washington correspondent of 
the Chicago Dally News, and Mr. Donald 
O'Connor, Washington correspondent of the 
Detroit Times. 

ANNOUNCER, This broadcast of Reporters’ 
Roundup will make news because its guest, 
United States Senator Kart E. MUNDT, Re- 
publican, of South Dakota, faced questions 
which are asked by most Americans. Next 
Week, and each week thereafter, Reporters’ 
Roundup will seek out the top news and the 
man who makes it. You'll get the story 
behind the headlines as our guest answers 
the questions of Robert F. Hurleigh and a 
Panel of yeteran reporters, This is Jaffray 
Ford speaking. 


Jewish War Veterans Oppose Return of 
Seized Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by William Carmen, national 
Commander of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States, before the conven- 
tion of the Department of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Carmen presents cogent argu- 
Ments against the return of German 
Property now in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian, which would be con- 
trary to the Bonn Treaty and would, of 
Course, be another expense to the over- 
burdened taxpayers of the United States. 

The Jewish War Veterans propose in- 
Stead that Congress pass the bill spon- 
Sored by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Smaruers] to use proceeds from the 
Property for education in the fields of 
Science and engineering. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS ur WILLIAM CARMEN, NATIONAL COM- 
MANDER OF THE JEWISH Wan VETERANS OF 
THE Untren STATES or Amernica, BEFORE 
CONVENTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MAs- 
oe JEWISH Wak VETERANS, APRIL 7, 
History has decreed that I should become 

Your national commander at a time of-great 

crisis, a time when events have literally 

k the world. In recent months we have 
Witnessed a decp crisis in the Middle East. 
We presented our position forthrightly on 
crisis and voiced our opinions with all 
effectiveness that our resources could 


d. 
* . . * 


* 
But while the full orchestration of our 
Phony played on the question of tue 
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Middle East during the past few months, 
and has since quieted down somewhat, it 
is time for the men in the pit to rise 

to the occasion of another deeply felt policy 
of WV. 

I refer to the present bill before the Con- 
gress of the United States that would re- 
turn to our former enemy, Germany, the 
so-called seized assets which are now in 
the hands of the Alien Property Custodian. 

Twice in the past 6 years our organization 
found itself compelled to take a position on 
the return of the allen property. At our 
56th national convention In Atlanta, Ga., in 
September 1951, we passed a resolution op- 
posing the return of properties and funds to 
the Germans and further resolved that such 
property and funds be used to compensate 
Americans injured and sacrificed by the Ger- 
mans in prison camps and otherwise for the 
payment of their just claims. : 

As recently as July 17, 1954, our NEC 
recommended that JWV go on record as op- 
posed to a bill introduced by Senator DREK- 
SEN providing for return of German prop- 
erty now in the hands of the Allen Property 
Custodian. 

There are, generally speaking, three pos- 
sible grounds on which to base a decision on 
this subject. The first of these is purely 
emotional; the second is moral, and the third 
is business and financial. 

In terms of emotional objections, these 
must be obvious to everyone in this room. 
If there ever was a time when the memory 
our our 6 million departed brethren should 
be memorialized in our hearts, it is now— 
when our ionists find themselves 
once again, the butt of indignities and degra- 
dation in the Communist countries and 
Egypt. Let our protest to any return of 
seized German property be based upon emo- 
tional grounds alone and I am sure that 
righteousness,’decency, and honor would be 
on our side. 

Moral grounds offer a somewhat different 
basis for our decision. It is true that all 
German assets were seized immediately upon 
the declaration of war betwen our country 
and that dominated by Hitler. 

But also at that time all British and 
French nationals were required to surrender 
their American stocks to their Government, 
which sold them on the open market and 
used the proceeds in American dollars to 
buy munitions. No step is being taken to 
return these stocks or their value in Ameri- 
can dollars to these people. Therefore, 
would we not be putting our former enemies 
in a better position than our allies by taking 
this action? Of course we would. Also, a 
formal treaty with the Bonn government 
definitely stipulated that the Bonn govern- 
ment would waive all rights to this property 
in turn for no reparations on the part of 
the German Government. 

In addition, the West German Govern- 
ment pledged to make good its own nationals 
that property seized by the Government of 
America. This, of course, was in licu of 
reparations, 

This would be moral grounds enough; 
since, if you enter into a treaty, it would 
seem logical that you honor it—that's the 
very basis of morality. 

Now the Germans scream so self-right- 
eously about the sancity of private property. 
What about the sanctity of treaties between 
nations? Yes, there is a time when the 
hatreds and prejudices of the past must be 
buried, German property presently held by 
the Alien Property Custodian is, Uterally. 
their remains, Let it be buried with the 
past and forgotten by that nation who, but 
for the grace of God and the mighty power 
of America, would have led us all to the gas 
chamber. 

Now for the business and financial grounds 
on which we reject the return of German 
property. Where, generally, will this money 
come from which will be used to reimburse 
German nationals? This property cannot be 
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Teturned since, basically, the property has 
been taken over by Americans, Therefore, 
the only thing that can be returned is hard 
cash, and where is this cash going to come 
from? From your pockets and from mine. 
As a matter of fact, the money that would 
be returned would be far in excees of the 
actual assets of the corporations and prop- 
erty taken over at the time of World War II. 

The passage of such a bill would be, to 
me, an affront upon the honor of the Ameri- 
can citizen. It would be an insult to his 
dignity, Must the American people, taxed 
to the hilt at the present time, be forced 
to dig even deeper into their pockets to pay 
our former enemies for so kindly making a 
volcano out of the world? 

Ask the mother of any son who died in 
Europe if she is willing to have this German 
property returned—and pay for it no less, 
out of her own pocket. Ask a man who was 
fortunate to come to this country after 6 
years in a German concentration camp and 
who has since become a citizen, whether 
he is willing to dip into his pockets to pay 
the German people for so-called seized assets. 
And ask yourself and ask me and I say that 
this would not only be immoral, it would 
be a sin against humanity. : 

But there is an attempt to utilize this 
money for some common good. Senator 
SMATHERS, of Florida, who, you will recall, 
addressed our national convention in 1955, 
has introduced a bill which would utilize 
the money held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian for the education of children of vet- 
erans, particularly in the badly needed fields 
of science and engineering. What better 
way to use this money than for educational 
purposes? 

The Senator from Florida is to be con- 
gratulated on his vision and forthrightness 
in presenting this bill to the Senate of the 
United States. 

Our national legislative director last week 
testified for this bill and, of course, against 
any bill to return German property. 

Thus, I have made the question of the 
return of enemy property the theme of this 
little talk this evening. There are many, 
many ramifications to this proposed return, 
some of which would take hours to dis- 
cuss. But the kernel of our thinking is con- 
tained within these remarks. I have been 
informed that the lobby which is attempting 
to railroad this bill through Congress has 
been spending upward of a million dollars 
to do the job. There is only one way to 
counteract this action if you haven't got 
dollars and that is with truth. 

If we tell the truth, the truth will make 
us free, it has been said, This has been the 
foundation stone of our organization. If 
we have been accused of sometimes being 
outspoken, this then is the reasoning be- 
hind such so-called outspokenness. 

It has been a privilege and a pleasure to 
have been able to present these facts before 
you tonight. Be informed, be aware of the 
problems that we face in this world, and in 
the long run you will discover that we are 
making a better world for our children and 
our children’s children. 

I thank you. 


Results of Poll Taken in Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Waskington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. er, I re- 
cently mailed about 20,000 question- 
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naires to a list of residents in my con- 
gressional district whose names were se- 
lected at random. They represented a 
good cross section of the people in my 
area. 

The returns have exceeded my expec- 
tations. There has been a 15-percent re- 
turn to date, and the completed ques- 
tionnaires are still pouring in. 
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I am sure that Members of Congress 
will be interested in the views of my con- 
stituents and for that reason am insert- 
ing the percentages of the current tabu- 
lation of the answers in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. When all the question- 
naires are returned I shall tabulate the 
complete results. The current tabula- 
tion follows: 


Percent 


Yes | No|Unde- 
aided 
1, Do you approve the emergency use of military force in the Middle East by the United 
States as proposed by President Eisenhower „„ 49 6 
2. Do you approve the expenditure of large sumis of money by the United States for use In de- 
veloping Mae East counteles? 2-2. e T enw nn on E AA PTS, 17 6 
3. Do you think the Middle East problem ts one for the United Nations only? t. 49 7 
4. Do you believe we should continue our foreign-aid program which calls for the expenditure 


of $4,300,000,000 in military and economic aid to our allies and free countries during the 
f ð md . ROES SS 2⁰ 
g. Do you favor baluncing of the Federal budget .. Gut 
n. Do you favor balancing the budget before Congress votes a tux cut? 
7. Do you favor an incrense in postal rates to meet postal deficits? 
8. Do you approve direct Federal grants to States to help build schools? 
— 
WW, 


. Do you approve an increase in the minimum wage. 
„ Should labor union welfare fnnds be regulated by law? 


— eae owe 


— 


it, Do you favor a protective tariff or quotas on imports of foreign products which compete 


th our own products, such as plywood, fish, and 


15, Do you believe that overnight facilities should be maintained within the boundaries of 


14, Do you believe that the National Park 


ervice should permit the construction of some 
sort of ski lift or aerial tramway in Rainier National Park?. 2-22. 22.2.2... ete 7¹ 


„ a Ba 


Amendment of Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement 


SPEECH 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 72) to implement further the act of 
July 15, 1946, by approving the signature by 


the Secretary of the Treasury of an agree- 
ment amending the Anglo-American Finan- 


clal Agreement of December 6, 1945. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Arkansas if it is 
really necessary to have this matter 
brought up in the House of Representa- 
tives because the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under the 1946 agreement could 
agree to do this and we have made ample 
provision for it. Why is this a matter 
for the Congress to pass on when it is 
all written out as to what they can do 
when England finds itself not in a po- 
sition to take care of the principal and 
interest payments. Is it not a matter 
than can be taken up by the executive 
department or the Treasury? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Secretary of the Treasury 
thought not, Of course, he spoke on ad- 
vise of his counsel and, I think, per- 
haps, I was the one in the hearings who 


asked that question or at least the ques- 
tion was raised. As I recall the testi- 
mony, the legal staff of the Treasury 
Department held that congressional ap- 
proval was either necessary or desirable. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. If the gentleman will 
look at page 12 of the report, he will 
find the original agreement. Section 12 
of that agreement provides, and I quote: 

Consultation on agreement: Either govern- 
ment shall be entitled to approach the other 
for a reconsideration of any of the pro- 
visions of this agreement, if in its opinion 
the prevailing conditions of international ex- 
change justify such ‘reconsideration, with a 
view to agreeing upon modifications for 
presentation to their respective legislatures. 


Therefore, under section 12 of the 
original agreement, it provides that mod- 
ifications must be presented to the re- 
spective Legislatures of the United King- 
dom and of the United States. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I understand, 
whether it is in the report or not, that 
the British Parliament did not act on 
this and does not have to act on it and 
that the Prime Minister of England, or 
someone he designates in any event, 
just has to sign his name and it does 
not go before the Parliament; is that not 
80? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes, I think 
the gentleman is right. Of course, that 
is true only because of the difference be- 
tween our form of government and the 
British form. The British have a parlia- 
mentary government. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 
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Mr. JUDD. Is not the situation this, 
that under the British parliamentary sys- 
tem when England’s Government enters 
into an agreement and presents it to the 
Legislature, unless there is an objection, 
then it is ratified. Whereas, under our 
system, it requires a positive act by the 
Legislature to make official such an 
agreement by our Executive. That is 
why this resolution is before us. The 
British Parliament ratified it when it 
raised no objection. We have to take a 
positive action to ratify it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes; I think 
that is a good statement. I would like 
to say“ further to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that I have the feeling 
even if the question as to the necessity 
for referring this to the Congress were 
answered in the negative, I still believe 
it might be desirable, aside from the 
point which it seems to me the gentle- 
man frem Ohio disposes of, that section 
12 does require congressional action. In 
matters of fundamental import where 
there Is à policy decision that might rep- 
resent a departure from previous action, 
it is right for Congress to take a look 
at it. I yield further. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I want to thank 
the gentleman for permitting me to in- 
terrupt him. There are duties that the 
Congress must perform and duties that 
the executive and judicial branches of 
the Government must perform, I object, 
and I think I am right in objecting to 
this procedure, because it puts the Mem- 
bers of Congress in the position that 
ought to be filled by some other people, 
because this matter was signed and 
sealed in 1946, and that agreement said 
that if the British Government finds 
they cannot pay this that they can have 
a waiver or something in parentheses, 
which is about the same thing. That is 
on the books. There is nothing for us 
to do. We have already given them the 
right to do it. England has now said, 
“We cannot stand this.“ Therefore, the 
proper authority should act on it, and 
I do not believe the Congress is the 
proper authority in this instance. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, I always re- 
spect the gentleman's opinion, and I was 
glad to yield to him for the statement. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 


Mr, HAYS of Ohio. This question of 
British Parliament's ratifying or not rat- 
ifying this matter has been brought up 
at least two or three times thus far, and I 
think it ought to be made perfectly clear. 


Under our form of government, we 
have three separate, distinct, and some- 
what independent branches—the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial— 
whereas England has not, as I think the 
gentleman has pointed out. In England 
the legislative branch is also the execu- 
tive branch. The ministers are also 
members of Parliament, In presenting 
the British budget, for instance, the min- 
isters, who are members of the majority 
party, bring in the budget, and they de- 
cide what it is going to be, and there is 
not even a vote on the various items as 
there is in this Congress. If somebody 
demands a vote, it then becomes a matter 
of a vote of no confidence in the Govern- 
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ment. If members of the majority party 
vote against themselves, they vote them- 
selves out of office and into an election. 

So you have an entirely different sys- 
tem, and you just cannot say because the 
British Parliament did not formally take 
a vote that we should not. The British 
Parliament, as the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] has pointed out, as- 
sents by the minister assenting, and the 
question is not raised. It is the same as 
if they had a vote on it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Can we not boil this sit- 
uation down to size? I believe the gen- 
tleman has stated that this new agree- 
ment has already been signed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and some author- 
ity for the British Government. In other 
words, it is signed, sealed, and ready for 
delivery if the House puts its stamp of 
approval on it, for this is a Senate reso- 
lution we are considering. In other 
words, the difference between the British 
Parliament and the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States is that the 
House, if it approves this resolution, will 
admit it is a rubber stamp, whereas the 
British Parliament does not have to 
admit it. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. BATES. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the fine statement he has 
made, but he and others have raised cer- 
tain questions in my mind. It appears 
from what has been said that this is an 
exceptionally good bill from the point of 
view of the United States. This being so, 
I wonder why the British are so anxious 
to accept it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. It is believed 
that the new arrangement is in the in- 
terest of both. If it is in our own in- 
terest it does not follow, of course, that 
it thereby conflicts with Britain's inter- 
est. I think in this instance it is fair 
to say—the committee was so con- 
vinced—that this is a very reasonable 
adjustment of a confused clause Mr. 
Humphrey argued vigorously, and I think 
it was a reasonable position, that since 
it was in the interest of clarification it 
would establish a better relationship for 
future payments and less possibilities for 
difference of opinion. That is the story, 
I may say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. BATES. I am certain that the re- 
lationship would be increased and bet- 
tered between the United States and 
Great Britain after the passage of this, 
but after these many statements which 
have been made here indicating the 
United States might gain some $2 billion 
as a consequence of the enactment of this 
Proposal, the converse would appear to 
be true also, and that Great Britain 
Would be harmed by it. I wonder why 
She would be so strongly in favor of it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. It was the 
unpredictability of the rulings and con- 
Struction of these two sections that led 
the United Kingdom to seek clarification. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
ba point of order a quorum is not pres- 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hundred 
and ten Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not wish to take any further 
time right at this moment. 

Mr. VORYS.. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted against the 
British loan in 1946 but I am for this 
bill. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, The gentleman has a very im- 
portant statement to make and he should 
be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hundred 
and twenty-one Members are present, a 
quorum. 


Lives or Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, are we 
building our new highways for the safety 
and enjoyment of the public or for ex- 
ploitation by private greed? Shall we 
make them safe and give the people an 
opportunity to see America first? Or 
shall we erect billboard canyons and 
ribbon slums, hemmed in with blatant 
advertisements of pink pills for pale 
people and 57 kinds of beer, inter- 
spersed with pinboard carnivals and hot- 
dog stands? 

The question involves not only the 
safety of the individual but the safety 
of the Nation. Rear Adm. Neill Phil- 
lips testified before a congressional com- 
mittee that the restriction of billboards 
along our superhighways is necessary for 
national defense. He testified that re- 
striction of billboards along the super- 
highways is necessary for national 
defense. 

He said billboards would impede 
movement of troops and refugees in 
emergencies and interfere with direc- 
tional signs vitally important in civil de- 
fense operations. He contended that 
billboards would distract drivers and 
present fire and splinter hazards to civil 
defense. 


Referring to arguments that billboards 
would stimulate business, he said: 

I just don't believe that the voters of 
America can be made to believe that it is 
good for the national economy to squander 
millions of dollars to deface our country 
with a hideous rash of billboards along the 
network of our new superhighways. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch said edi- 
torially in its issue of March 29, 1957: 
Braurr, Nor SAFETY, THE ISSUE 
A great many people must respond favor- 
ably to the idea that the new interstate high- 
ways should be protected against the com- 
mercial exploitation that has turned many 

existing highways into rural slums. 

We reach that conclusion because the out- 
door advertising industry has begun to fight 
back. It sponsored a study at Iowa State 


College which concluded that billboards 
along highways have some slightly beneficial 
effects in that they keep drivers from 
succumbing to highway hypnosis. Another 
paper based on research in Iowa and Michi- 
gan concludes that there is no significant 
relationship between outdoor advertising 
signs and highway accidents, and that the 
evidence, if any, is slightly in favor of signs 
as a safety measure. 

These conclusions are tenuous enough to 
warrant being ignored, but we do not expect 
the billboard people to ignore them. 

Actually the safety issue is not the basic 
one. The new highways should be protected 
from commercial exploitation because the 
motorist is entitled to see some natural 
beauty just for the fund of it—or the good of 
his soul. And there are other ways of com- 
bating highway hypnosis than obscuring the 
view with signs. 


And the Washington Star on March 
30, 1957, said: 

ROADSIDE EYESORES 

The movement to safeguard the proposed 
41,000-mile Interstate Highway System from 
roadside eyesores of the type so familiar to 
travelers on United States Route 1 is worthy 
of public support—although the movement 
is a bit belated, It would have been better 
if some statement of policy, at the least, had 
been included in the 1956 Federal Highway 
Act which authorized the network. For it is 
evident that a strong fight will be waged by 
commercial signboard and other Interests to 
make the most of the new roadside locations 
opened up by the huge highway program. 

The law's deficiency was brought to public 
attention last December by Robert Moses, 
New York's park chief, in a Harper's article. 
He wrote that the new expressways would be 
“all left exposed to an indiscriminate mush- 
rom growth of ugly filling stations, hotdog 
stands, and all the other familar roadside 
eyesores.” He warned that “if the billions 
of public investment * * * are to be pro- 
tected and the value of our scenery and 
natural assets is to be preserved, steps to 
prevent the onslaught of commercial ad- 
vertising must be taken before construction 
gets underway.” Since then several bills 
have been introduced calling for varying de- 
gress of Federal control of roadside deface- 
ment—either by the setting of standards 
voluntarily to be enforced by the States or 
by the withholding of Federal funds for non- 
compliance with the standards. H 
on some of these proposals are being held 
this week. 

We hope that some reasonable method of 
control can be worked out, so that the new 
vistas of natural scenery through which the 
new highways will run will not be desecrated 
as some of our older highways have been. 


We have at the gates of Washington 
one of the most convincing demonstra- 
tions that could be made. Driving out 
of the city on Highway No. 1 we find an 
arterial highway so blinded by obscuring 
billboards—although it has not yet 
reached its ultimate nuisance poten- 
tial—such a discordant riot of gaudy 
billboard excesses as to completely hide 
one of the most beautiful countrysides 
to be found in historic Virginia, 

On the other hand, entering the city 
from the same direction is the famed 
Shiley Highway from which the reckless 
dollar-crazed exploiters have been ex- 
cluded and which is a delight to the eye 
of the tired city dweller who enjoys a 
Virginia landscape of surpassing beauty, 
uncontaminated and unspoiled by the 
blare and glare of vandal billboards. 

Drive over these two highways and 
take your choice, 
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Airlift Gamble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor, an excellent 
address entitled “Airlift Gamble,” deliv- 
ered by Delos W. Rentzel, chairman of 
the board of Slick Airways, before the 
Aviation Writers’ Association luncheon 
at the National Press Club, on April 11, 
1957. 

Mr. Rentzel, who is one of the foremost 
authorities on civil aviation, occupied the 
positions of Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Administrator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion, all during recent administrations. 

Mr. Rentzel, in his address entitled 
“Airlift Gamble,” pointed out some of the 
grave dangers we are risking today in our 
failure to provide ourselves with a mod- 
ern, adequate, and ready force for a 
worldwide airlift. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AIRLIFT GAMBLE 


(Address by Delos W. Rentzel, chairman of 
the board, Slick Airways, before the Avia- 
tion Writers’ Association luncheon at the 
National Press Club, April 11, 1957) 


There are people, well informed and other- 
wise, who refer almost casually to our world- 
wide commitments in foreign policy. A dis- 
cussion of what we are doing internationally 
and what we want to do, as well perhaps as 
what we are failing to do, often sounds just 
a little like an atlas—we shift rapidly in our 
conversation from Suez to New Delhi; from 
Indonesia to the African Gold Coast; from 
Buenos Aires to Yemen. 

Now we may wish all these distant places 
would disappear or at least stop bubbling 
and boiling. However, they exist and our 
concern with what happens in them and be- 
tween them is very great. As the leader tn 
the alliance of free nations, we do have world- 
wide commitments no matter what it may 
cost, no matter how much this interferes 
with other activities, no matter how long. 

And so we must gear our economy, our way 
of life, to these responsibilities that have been 
thrust upon us. Fortunately, however, never 
before has a nation been so well qualified to 
exercise this needed leadership. I am speak- 
ing particularly of technological capability— 
the impressive, and at times awe-inspiring 
ability that our engineers and scientists have 
developed to bring organized human and ma- 
chine energy to bear on a problem, no mat- 
ter, what it is, no matter where it is located. 
This is fortunate, of course, because from 
a manpower standppoint we are not in a 
position to compete with the nations behind 
the fron and bamboo curtains. They in- 
creasingly outnumber us and so we must 
redress the balance with our not-so-secret 
weapons, advanced technology and energetic, 
imaginative administration. 

A prime example of technological strength 
in this modern world is, of course, air power 
which provides a control of accessibility never 
known before in history. The wide-ranging 
B-52s of the Strategic Air Command, 
strengthened by the tremendous firepower 
made available to them, are without question 
the greatest shield we have against total war. 
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However, because of the nature of our inter- 
national obligations, total war is not our only 
worry. Put very simply, we must at all times 
be concerned with what are sometimes re- 
ferred to as brush fires. We do not wish to 
lose strength piecemeal and be nibbled to 
death—and to me, this is our worst danger. 

The ability to move men and materials, 
tanks and military policemen, ground atomic 
weapons and relief supplies for civilians, into 
distant areas quickly and economically is an 
important element in our international 
power. And whenever it is to be done, it 
must be done swiftly and expeditiously. Iam 
not suggesting we repeat the experiment car- 
ried on by our allies in Suez, but it is an 
instructive lesson, The slow, tedious ship- 
ment of men and supplies in that action was 
as responsible as anything for the French and 
British failure to accomplish what they set 
out to do. 

Complete and effective use of airpower re- 
quires more than applied firepower, although 
this is certainly essential. The less than full 
acceptance of all the implications of air 
logistics is to blunt our weapon and fail to 
make use of our fundamental strength. 
Some have argued against providing ground 
units or advanced air bases with atomic 
weapons on what are apparently moral 
grounds, I would suggest that it is far more 
immoral, once we are committed to an action, 
whether aggressive or basically defensive, to 
fail to make use of our full technological 
strength to guarantee that sufficient men 
and materials are where they are needed at 
a time when they are needed. Von Paulus’ 
failure at Stalingrad for the lack of 300 tons 
of daily logistics, was the ultimate failure in 
logistics support and broke the back of the 
German Army. 

This awareness of the range and depth of 
true airpower has long been shared by some 
of our military leaders. For instance, the 
late Hap Arnold once wrote: 

“Airpower includes a nation’s ability to 
deliver cargo, people, destructive missiles, 
and warmaking potential through the air 
to a desired destination to accomplish a 
desired purpose. Airpower is not composed 
alone of the warmaking components of 
aviation. It is the total aviation activity— 
civilian and military, commercial and private, 
potential as well as existing.” 

The recognition that airpower includes 
the ability to move men and materials, as 
well as deliver explosives, has increased since 
the magnificent airlifts of World War II, 
Berlin, Korea. In addition, there has been 
an increased awareness that the very speed of 
air transport is transforming our conception 
of military logistics. 

During the Revolutionary War it took 314 
days to move supplies from Boston to Ports- 
mouth, an estimated speed of 1½ miles per 
hour. In the later stages of World War II it 
took 106 days to move supplies from the 
United States to the combat commander in 
Germany, a calculated speed of 314 miles per 
hour. In about 175 years we increased the 
overall speed of moving military supplies 
only 2 miles per hour. 

Now General Washington's quartermaster, 
who did so well with the transport equip- 
ment available to him, is no longer with us. 
However, it does seem at times as if his in- 
fluence pervades the Pentagon. We still rely 
overmuch on enormous, costly stockpiles and 
fill long supply pipelines with men and ma- 
terials. 


Of course, there has been much talk, public 
and private, of the new values of air logis- 
tics. And, in truth, the military has been 
making greater and greater use of air ship- 
ment. Most striking, perhaps, the Federal 
Government is today running the world’s 
largest airline, the Military Air Transport 
Service, better known as MATS. This gigan- 
tic airline, by its own statement, airlifted 
every hour of the day last year about 100 peo- 
ple and nearly 20 tons of cargo for all 
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branches of the Department of Defense. And 
its service is increasing for it flew a plane 
over the Atlantic or Pacific every 23 minutes 
during 1956 as compared with every 52 
minutes in 1955. Operating on published 
timetables over many of the same domestic 
and international routes flown by United 
States scheduled commercial airlines, MATS 
is, without question, a major airline busi- 
ness. 

Why then, with this larger taxpayer-sup- 
ported, Government-run airline operation do 
I seem to ralse serious questions about our 
military leaders’ understanding of air logis- 
tics? Why do I feel that our Nation's plans 
for airlift in time of national emergency 
are insufficient? To put it simply, why do 
I contend that we are running the risk to- 
day that the airlift we will have, should an 
international crisis develop, will not be 
sufficient? 

First let me quote a statement that I am 
sure you are all familiar with. The Senate 
subcommittee, headed by Senator Syminc- 
TON, studying airpower came to this disturb- 
ing conclusion: 4 

“The United States has insufficient airlift 
capacity to maintain the mobility of the 
Army and to enable the latter to meet over- 
seas commitments; nor do plans Include pro- 
vision for adequate airlift.” 

A serious charge, However, let's approach 
this problem in a more fundamental man- 
ner. Let's examine what elements are re- 
quired to meet the airlift needs of our 
Nation. 

Technology, in the sense in which I have 
used it, means more than hardware or elec- 
tronic devices. It also means modern, syste- 
matic administration and management. In 
a national-defense sense, it also means the 
intelligent planning and mobilizing of all 
resources, from whatever source, at the 
proper time and in the proper place. This 
involves careful allocation of our resources. 
We must not burden our economy with a 
form of clumsy and illusory over-prepared- 
ness. For this runs the risk that, in time, 
the taxpayers and voters, demanding relief, 
will throw out the baby with the bath. This 
kind of situation, if we blunder into it, leads 
to a form of Maginot Line thinking jn which 
today’s weapons, today's airplanes, today's 
tactics become fixed forever—because of 
economy reasons. : 

Modern technology and international re- 
quirements demand that we wage wars, 
whether hot or cold, small or large, with an 
organization in depth. It is, unfortunately, 
always easier and less of an administrative 
headache to organize large standing armies 
and huge stockpiles rather than to put up 
with the intricate and complicated plans 
that permit flexible growth of both national 
defense and a healthy civilian economy. The 
time is long past when we can debate a 
choice between guns and butter. In all can- 
dor, for economic reasons as well as equally 


8 polltical reasons, we must strive for 


We learned in past military alrlifts that 
we needed both the military and the civilian 
air-transport facilities and personnel. This 
conclusion has been agreed to by spokesmen 
for MATS, incidentally. For instance, Rear 
Adm. Thomas B. Williamson, commander of 
the Pacific Division of MATS, declared re- 
cently: 

“We aren't set up to do the whole job in 
aà crisis. A force of that size would be too 
costly to maintain. But we can and do pro- 
vide a hard core of trained forces around 
which to rally the Nation's total airlift 
potential.” 

This recognition of the partnership, re- 
quired if the job is to be done without delay 
and without waste, led to the creation of the 
Civil Reserve Air Force plan. Under the 
CRAF program specific planes, crews, main- 
tenance personnel—even bases and operation 
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Systems—are earmarked for military duty at 
a time of national emergency. This is not 
Just a mobilization of available aircraft, for 
it contemplates blending the operating com- 
petence and ability of the scheduled airlines 
into the full defense effort. 

This plan is based on the assumptions, as 
James H. Douglas, Under Secretary of the 
Air Force and newly appointed Secretary, has 
put it, that “Airlift can't be stored—it must 
be in operation.” An airplane, after all, is 
only one element in a successful airlift: 
There is need of flight crews, maintenance 
men, and operations managers all working 
and organized within an air-transportation 
system. 

Because of these operating facts we can 
take two major roads to reach the desirable 
goal—sufficient airlift to do the job. The 
Department of Defense might try to justify 
to the Congress the need for a great deal of 
the best and biggest equipment, with the 
constant obsolescence and reequipment 
Cycle that we find in both military and com- 
Mercial aviation. Or it can take another ap- 
proach. Defense could concentrate on a 
nucleus fleet of the best possible planes of 
the jet age and encourage the civillan Ameri- 
can-flag carriers to expand and increase their 
contribution to the CRAF feet. 

Sadly, the military has apparently decided 
to reject either of these two approaches, 
We have a large and growing MATS fleet 
Composed of piston-engine equipment, This 
at a time when the commercial airlines of 
the free world as well as the Russians, are 
busy making concrete plans to enter the jet 
age, Frankly, I think the military is just 
as alert to the air transport needs of the 
Jet age, so far as military atrlift is concerned, 
as any of us. However, they are unwilling, 
apparently. to tell the Nation what is re- 
Quired. Even more they have recently re- 
Jected an opportunity to move into the fu- 
ture. I refer to the Douglas C132. This 
huge plane with a payload of 100,000 pounds, 
bullt to fy at over 460 miles per hour with a 
Tange of 3.500 to 4,000 miles, could well have 
launched à new era of air logistics, both 
Civil and military. For example: Nine of 

planes could have accomplished the 
Berlin airlift that required better than 250 
Planes. It could do the job of a C- carga 
ship—and cost little more. ji 

The flexible logistics power this plane alone 
Would provide is obvious. However, after 
Spending tremendous sums, the Air Force 
Canceled the development of the C-132 for 
economy reasons. The builder retorted that 

was a “voluntary retreat from progress” 
and this seems an apt conclusion. Having 
rejected the idea of a major modernization 
und expansion of the MATS fleet, has the 
Military taken the other approach and en- 
Coursaged the growth of the civil airlines so 
that CRA can take on a greater burden? 

answer is u flat no. 

While the military has been sending more 
men and supplies by air each year, it has 

n permitting the civil carriers a lesser 
Share each year. In 1951, for instance, 
Civilian carriers handled 37.3 percent of the 
More than 345,000 passengers hauled by 
MATS, and more than 30 percent of 62,000 
tons of cargo and mall. The story in 1956 
Was drastically different. The total hauled 

gone up sharply—to 845,000 passengers 
and 165,217 tons of cargo and mail. How- 
ever, the proportion hauled by civilian car- 
had dropped to 184 percent of the 
ngers and 9.1 percent of the cargo. 

This is a remarkable contrast to the policy 
and practice of the Military Sea Transporta- 
uon Service. The commercial shipping in- 
its of the United States in 1954 and 1955 
ved more than two-thirds of the dollar 
Outlays by MSTS for movement of traffic. 
& result of this policy the civil shipping 

Ustry has permitted the Navy to apply 
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resources in funds and personnel to other 
Navy combat tasks. 

This question of the best use of trained 
personnel points up a major problem our Air 
Force faces today. General Nathan Twining, 
the Air Force's Chief of Staff has stated the 
problem clearly. He said recently: a 

“Over the last 5 years, in fact, our require- 
ments for technically-trained people have 
increased twice as much as all other person- 
nel requirements put together. The techni- 
cally-trained people are the ones we need 
and the ones we must retain. Unfortunately, 
those are the ones we find it hardest to hold, 
The record shows that about 80 percent of 
the people we lose are skilled technicians 
or supervisors. Although the Air Force re- 
enlistment rate has been rising encourag- 
ingly, we are now able to retain only 1 tech- 
nician out of every 3 men that reenlist.“ 

Because of this shortage of skilled per- 
sonnel at a time when our Nation’s security 
seems to depend literally upon the efficiency 
of the Air Force, it would seem logical to let 
civillan organizations do as much of the 
nonfighting job as possible. Civilian trans- 
ports can obviously not substitute for the 
guardian planes of General LeMay's force 
nor can they take over the vital functions 
of the Air Defense Command. Both of these 
commands, as well as other fighting elements 
of the Air Force, are desperate for trained 
and proficient flying, maintenance, and oper- 
ations personnel. Where we can shift a 
uniformed man to a job closer to a combat 
role let us do it, both in the name of mili- 
tary efficiency and for the benefit of the tax- 
payer. 

It has been contended that MATS requires 
considerable training so that it shall be in 
readiness should trouble develop. ‘This 
training in turn produces carrying capacity 
as an incidental development. Hence, it 
would be wasteful not to use this capacity. 
Routine military traffic is therefore handled 
by MATS rather than the commercial car- 
riers. So far as training requirements are 
concerned, the Hoover Commission reported 
enough instances of nontraining filghts to 
at least suggest this training argument might 
be something of an after-the-fact explana- 
tion. The fact is that the more first-rate, 
modern airplanes, regardless of ownership, 
we have active on a day-to-day basis in rou- 
tine military carriage.the better our airlift 
capacity will be when needed. 

This raises two questions, First, just how 
truly ready and useful are the various com- 
ponents of our overall national airlift, and 
second, how much capability can the civil 
carriers provide? 


Because air transport is much more than 
Just planes or even flight crews, it is far 
easier to move from 8 hours of utilization to 
10 than from 4 to 10. The daily aircraft 
utilization rate of the ciyil carriers averages 
about 8 hours. MATS reportedly averages 
about 44 hours. There have been reports 
that MATS is programing to increase to 6 
hours but unless present operation is ineffi- 
olent the increased peacetime rate will re- 
quire more maintenance; more skilled per- 
sonnel and, therefore, greater expense. 

How about the ability of the civil carriers 
to provide enough aircraft? Present CRAP 
plans cal! for something more than 300 civil- 
ian planes. However, actually there are 
1,090 four-engine aircraft, either in the pres- 
ent fleets of the civil scheduled airlines or 
in production, that are considered by the Air 
Force to be suitable. In airlift terms this 
means that if the defense so required, there 
could be available during the initial emer- 
gency period double the capacity of the pres- 
ent Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 

By 1961, because of equipment plans, the 
civilian airlift contribution could be in- 
creased by more than four times over today’s 
plans. Incidentally, this would be enough 
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capacity to transport across the North At- 
lantic more than 1 million troops in 30 days. 

The major airlift problem will exist to- 
morrow in increasing measure. The ques- 
tion is not should we have a good one but 
how do we pay for an ever-improving air 
transport fleet? 

What we require is not a debate, public or 
private, as to what percentage of the traffic 
should be carried by civil or military. We 
need a new partnership concept built on the 
assumption that the national defense re- 
quires a detailed and efficient use of all trans- 
port facilities available if we are to make full 
use of air logistics. It requires detalled 
planning and close association. Certainly 
we need a vigorous and well-equipped MATS 
nucleus. However, we also need a coordi- 
nated effort between military and civil air 
transport services. 

It has been noted that it is sometimes 
difficult to get a new weapon, or a new tech- 
nique adopted by large organizations. Ad- 
ministrative inertia often interferes. Let 
me quote Alfred Mahan, who once pleaded 
for an understanding of new techniques, 
He said: 

“Changes in tactics have only taken place 
after changes in weapons, which necessarily 
is the case, but the interval between such 
changes has been unduly long, This doubt- 
less arises from the fact that an improve- 
ment in weapons is due to the energy of one 
or two men, while changes of tactics have 
to overcome the inertia of a conservative 
class.” 

Often in recent years we have heard Air 
Force theorists quote this Mahan conclusion 
with warm approval. I am confident that 
these samie pioneers will recognize the facts 
of our international and domestic life today 
and implement this organizational idea that 
I have been discussing for the benefit of the 
Nation. 

We cannot afford to continue to gamble 
that an effective airlift will be present when 
we need it. Now is the time for us to jointly 
plan for the future, for on our use of air- 
power—and its crucial adjunct, airlift—may 
well depend our security. and freedom. 

A SOLUTION 


1. A permanent working conference be- 
tween MATS, as the single management 
group for the military, and a representative 
airlines group to draft a practical plan to 
expand CRAP, and work toward aircraft of 
logistics types which can equally be used by 
airlines and the military on an economically 
sound basis. 

2. A system of expanded use of civil air 
carriers by annual steps until at least 50 
percent of the military transport requirement 
moves in commercial aircraft. 

A part of this program could be a require- 
ment for constant modernization of the com- 
mercial logistics fleet. 

Bailment or lease of aircraft may be tem- 
porarily necessary until replacement aircraft 
can be procured, but this can be accom- 
plished in such a way that no subordination 
is required of the military. 

3. A program of joint procurement by the 
military and civil carriers of suitable truly 
logistics-type aircraft. 

4. Expedite the completion of all standby 
projects on aircraft assigned to CRAF so that 
all such alrcraft are truly in a state of Instant 
readiness. This could include the require- 
ment that flight and supporting personnel 
are ready to go into uniform if necessary 
to meet D-day assignments, whatever they 
may be. 

5. Stop talking about why we can't pro- 
vide the military services with enough air- 
lift and get serious about finding ways and 
means to do so, The kinds of aircraft now 
under development to do the job can be 
used successfully in the commercial airlift- 
ing of things and in the peacetime movement 
of purely transport military requirement. 
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Racketeering and Embezzlement of Union 
Funds—Address by George Meany, 
President, AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many Americans have been disturbed in 
recent weeks by certain disturbing man- 
ifestations of alleged racketeering and 
embezzlement of union funds in some 
segments of the labor movement. This 
is an alarming development. 

It is important that the general public 
remember that the vast majority of 
American trade-union members and of- 
ficials are law abiding and honest. 

One reassuring fact has been the 
speed with which national leaders of 
organized labor have acted to suspend 
from positions of trust and influence 
those who may have violated this trust. 
An effective and forthright statement by 
one of labor's outstanding national 
leaders, George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, was 
delivered by Mr. Meany to the annual 
convention of the United Automobile 
Workers in Atlantic City, N. J., on April 
9, 1957. 

So that Members of the Senate can 
have the benefit of reading the full text 
of Mr. Meany’s remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his speech, as pub- 
lished in the New York Times of April 
10, be printed in its entirety in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

President Reuther, officers of the United 
Automobile Workers, and delegates to this 
16th constitutional convention of a great 
American trade union, I take a great deal 
of pleasure in the opportunity afforded to 
me this morning to address you for a few 
moments. At this most vital and signifi- 
cant moment in the affairs of our trade- 
union movement and of our Nation, there 
are many matters that I would like to dis- 
cuss with you—matters of importance to 
you and me as trade unionists and as Amerl- 
can citizens. 

However, time will not suffice to talk about 
all of the things that I would like to talk 
about, so, outside of a brief reference to 
the merger and the problems that have come 
with it, I intend to devote my time here 
this morning to what I think is the most 
important subject facing American labor. 

In regard to the merger, I appreciate very 
much the remarks of your president here 
this morning and want to say to you that 
in attempting to work out the problems that 
have come with the merger, he has deliv- 
ered a fine service to the merged federation 
and to his own union, 

OPTIMISTIC ON MERGER 

The problems that we have in connection 
with the merger are not problems that are 
new to us. They are problems that we had 
every right to expect that we would have. 
I am not in the least bit pessimistic about 
these problems because while we are wres- 
tling with them we are learning to live with 
one another in one house, 
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Tam sure that we are going to solve these 
blems. I am sure because of the people 
who made a contribution of good faith and 
good will to bring about the original merger 
and that includes as No. 1, Walter Reuther, 
that those people are applying the same good 
faith and good will to making the merger 
succeed. 

Yes; we are going to continue to have 
problems; it is part of the complex life in 
which we live. But there is one thing that 
I am more certain of now than ever before, 
and that is that In attempting to meet these 
problems we will meet them and in the tra- 
dition of the Amencan trade-unlon move- 
ment with good faith and good will and that 
we will not again attempt to settle them 
by dividing. 

I want to deal with one problem which I 
spoke about a moment ago which is most 
urgent and which perhaps today is upper- 
most in the minds of many of the American 
people and surely is uppermost in the minds 
of those who are dedicated to the philosophy 
of free trade unionism, This problem is the 
problem of corruption, racketeering, thiev- 
ery, fraud, embezzlement—anything you 
want to call it that exists in some unions 
within our movement. 


CITES LABOR’S IDEALS 


I intend to discuss it with complete frank- 
ness in keeping with the American tradi- 
tion of free discussion, and I intend to dis- 
cuss it with a sense of loyalty to the move- 
ment and to its ideals and conscious of the 
achievements that have been written over 
the years by our movement in raising the 
standard of American life and making a con- 
tribution at the same time to the standing 
of the Nation as a whole. - 

The tradition of our movement, the im- 
portance of our movement to the American 
people, and if I may say to the entire free 
world, commands that we meet that problem 
head on, without evasion and with no at- 
tempt to sweep It under the rug. 

Keep in mind that in facing this problem 
we must realize that this is not a business 
that we are in. We are not producing some- 
thing for profit. We are not trying to bulld 
up the wealth and the income of a few 
people. 

This is a movement dedicated to the high- 
est humanitarian ideals. A movement dedi- 
cated to good: To good for those we repre- 
sent, their wives, and their families, and 
good for the Nation as a whole, 

If we were to fail to meet this problem 
we would, in effect, be liquidating the tradi- 
tions of those who founded our movement. 


STRESSES PUBLIC OPINION 


No. 2: There is a good, sound and prac- 
tical reason why we have to meet this prob- 
lem. We run the risk of adverse public 
opinion, which is so important to our move- 
ment. Let me emphasize, however, that 
this is not the main reason. The main 
reason is the No. 1 reason—that we are 
against racketeering, no matter what form 
it may take, not just because it is bad for 
the labor movement but primarily because 
it is wrong. 

If we fail to meet this problem we will 
incur adverse public opinion. We would, 
in a sense, be taking the position that we 
were not concerned with public opinion— 
that we were a class apart, as it were, from 
the rest of the citizens of this country. 

We believe in the movement and the 
United States of America. We believe this 
is the only type of Government in which 
workers can gather together in free trade 
unions and collectively advance the cause 
of all in the movement and do the things col- 
lectively for all that none can do as in- 
dividuals. 

Under that theory we believe that a 
democracy is a place where no one segment 
of the population can make progress at the 
expense of others, that democracy is a place 
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where there are no special privileged 
groups—and that applies to labor as well 
as anyone else. 

SEES HOSTILE PRESS 

Don't let anyone tell you that labor hasn't 
stood well with the general public. Don't 
be fooled by the fact that most of the time 
we have a hostile press. Don't be fooled 
by the fact that the press gives greater 
emphasis to our mistakes and our sins of 
omission and commission then it does to the 
advance of the progress that we make. 

I am quite sure that the American people 
as a whole are aware of the contribution 
that the American trade-union movement 
has made to this way of life we have here 
in this country of ours. 

I am quite sure that the great mass of the 
people are aware of the fact that this dy- 
namic American economy which has pro- 
vided so much of the good things of life to 
the people of this great country depends for 
purchasing power on the base of the eco- 
nomic structure. They know that purchas- 
ing power in large measure has been de- 
veloped because of the activities of the free 
trade union movement. 

Don't let anyone tell you that the American 
people as a whole do not recognize the fact 
that free trade unions such as we have in this 
country are a bulwark of democracy. They 
are à guaranty against dictatorship and a 
guaranty of the preservation of the way of 
life that we love. 


SEES WORLD WAITING 


I am quite sure it is not too much to say 
that not only the public in this country 
knows of the good that labor has done and 
generally supports labor's objectives, but that 
it is also not too much to say that free people 
all over the world recognize the contribution 
that labor in America has made to democracy 
and to social justice. 7 

So don't let anyone try to give you the line 
that we are not interested in public opinion, 
that public opinion makes no difference to us 
or that we don't care what the public thinks 
about us. . 

That is a line that could be characterized 
as a “public-be-damned” line, We don't 
take that line because we consider our- 
selves an integral part and an important part 
of the American public. 

Another reason we have got to meet this 
problem head-on if we are determined to ad- 
vance and to build on the achievements of 
the past, to bring an ever-better day to the 
American workers—yes, a shorter workweek 
with higher worker income and all the things 
to which we aspire—we must conduct our af- 
fairs in a way to command public commenda- 
tion. 

American labor has come of age, No longer 
can we take the position that we are the un- 
derdog. We have 15 million people organ- 
ized in the AFL-CIO, and that is big 
labor then we must assume big responsibility. 

The American people expect us to bear n 
responsibility in keeping with the size of our 
organization, and the American people have 
every right to expect that we discharge that 
responsibility in keeping with the highest 
ethical and moral standards possible. Fall- 
ure to livé up to these standards will un- 
doubtedly give ammunition to our enemles— 
and we still have our enemies. 

RECALLS CRITICISM OF MERGER 

You remember the cry of power of the anti- 
labor forces a year or so ago upon the comple- 
tion of merger between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

We don't hear so much about that today 
except as it pertains to the future. We hear 
the charge that a labor monpoly has been 
created. This, of course, is for the purpose 
of trying to fasten upon labor restrictive leg- 
islation in the form of right-to-work laws 
and further restrictive amendments to Taft- 
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Hartley so anyone who Is conducting the 
business of the union in a corrupt manner is 
playing into the hands of America’s labor 
enemies. 

This is not an issue of a corrupt official here 
or there. This is a question that we must 
Tace as something which jeopardizes the very 
high principles of our movement; that jeop- 
ardizes the tradition of the weak against the 
strong as being the purpose of the trade- 
union movement. 

This corruption threatens our everyday 
situation as an instrumentality to fight for 
human dignity at home and as a dynamic 
factor for freedom and justice throughout 
the world. 

All of this brings us to the inevitable con- 
clusion that labor racketeering, in whatever 
form it may take, and true trade unlonism 
have nothing in common. 

They cannot mix. The one is the negation 
of the other, and sooner or later, no matter 
how strong the union, no matter how good 
the conditions that have been built up and 
secured by the union, if that union is under 
Tacketeering or corrupt control, it is bound to 
go down with irreparable injuries to the 
members of that union. 


LEADERSHIP NOT A BUSINESS 


Iam all for running unions on a business 
basis, but this doesn’t mean that unions 
should become business organizations, or 
that union leaders. should make a business 
Of their leadership and use their offices in the 
Union for private profit. 

Trade unions are set up for a specific pur- 
Pose and a very simple purpose—to advance 
the welfare and Interests of the workers rep- 
resented by the union. ‘When men are elect- 
ed to office in a trade union, they are elected 
to office to that same purpose and no other 
Purpose. 

I would like to point out that the AFL-CIO 
is not n law-enforcment agency. We are not 
Charged with the duty of enforcing the laws 
Of various States and of the Nation as a 
Whole, 

But we are an agency tet up to carry out a 
law haying to do with trade-union ethics. 
And while we intend to leave the question of 
law enforcement to the proper authorities to 
Act in order that we may act on our own law 
Of trade-union ethics: That is our job and 
We are going to do it. 


QUOTES CONSTITUTION 


The AFL-CIO constitution states very 
Plainly that one of the purposes of the 
Merged organization, and I will quote, “is to 
Protect the labor movement from any and 
all corrupt influences and from the under- 
Mining efforts of Communist agencies and all 
Others who are opposed to the basic prin- 
Ciples of our democracy and free and demo- 
cratic unionism.” That's our job. 

Whether the district attorney or the grand 

moves or not, this is still our job. 
Whether Management is involved in some of 
ese crimes and perhaps committees or pub- 
OMicials are not as zealous in going after 
ement as they are after labor, that 
doesn't make any difference and provides us 
With no excuse not to do our job. 

For instance, borrowing money without the 
{powledge of the membership and without 

em being Informed that you borrow it, and 

thout paying interest muy not be against 
law of the land. I don't know. But it 
against the trade-union law, 

Buying property as an individual and then 

a decision as the head of the union 
that the union will buy that property at an 
de tant profit to the individual may not 
B against the law. It may not be illegal. 

Ut it's against the trade-union law. 
ot bing the fifth amendment, which is part 

Our basic law and is designed to protect 

ent and protect the average citizen 

on being compelled to testify against him- 
—that, of course, 1s not illegal. 
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It's part of the basic law and all citizens 
have a right as citizens to take the fifth 
amendment. 

CITES TRADE-UNION LAW 


But taking the fifth amendment on the 
question of personal corruption in connec- 
tion with the handling of trade-union funds, 
the refueal to give an account of the steward- 
ship of those funds, while that may not be 
against the law, it is against the trade-union 
law and no one has the right to take that 
position. 

There is another theory that hold trade- 
union office who has been expressed in the 
last few weeks to which I do not subscribe. 
That's the theory that the membership of 
the various unions have no interest in these 
matters if their pay is good and their condi- 
tions are good; that they are not Interested 
in some of these borrowings and other things, 
some of these shenanigans with their money; 
that they are only interested in their pay 
envelope and their conditions. 

Well, gentlemen, I have a much higher 
concept of the intelligence of the American 
worker than that. I think the American 
worker is interested in his union. 

I think he has intelligence enough to know 
that even if the union has, to some extent, 
been successful in building up his standard 
of life and of work, it cannot very long con- 
tinue to serve him in that capacity if it is 
under the corrupt influence of corrupt 
officials. 

I believe the American worker is interested 
in his union and that he wants his union 
run in keeping with the tradition of the 
American labor movement and in complete 
keeping with the purpose of the union, which 
is to serve the membership. 

TELLS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


The AFL-CIO constitution, that portion 
of it which I Just read, has been implemented 
by the establishment of an ethical practices 
committee to apply the trade-union law. 

That committee is active, that committee 
is going to handle all the cases that come 
before it, and I can assure you that the com- 
mittes is going to interpret the constitution 
of the AFL-CIO in the same manner for a 
small union as it does for a big union. No 
big union is going to be immune from that 
law. 

I feel confident that the American trade- 
union movement is going to do its full part, 
a little more than its part, in eliminating cor- 
ruption from the ranks of labor. Ihope that 
the public authorities show as much deter- 
mination and as much zeal in playing their 
part in connection with this problem to see 
to it that laws that are on the statute books 
are observed and that those who violate the 
laws are punished. 

There have been many predictions that 
these revelations of union corruption are 
going to weaken the trade union movement, 


SEES ORGANIZING CURBED 


Yes, we know that there are those who 
will use these revelations and these scandals 
as the basis for fastening restrictive anti- 
labor legislation on labor. They will try to 
use these sins of the few to push legislation 
of that type and hypocritically state that 
their real concern is the purity of the trade 
union movement. 

I know those things are going to happen. 
I know that the organizers organizing in the 
nonunion field are going to have some added 
resistance, perhaps, because of these revela- 
tions, 

But I contend that the elimination of these 
corrupt practices that have been exposed, no 
matter how that elimination is accomplished, 
whether by the trade union movement itself 
or by the public authorities, in the final 
analysis is good for the trade union moye- 
ment and we will profit by it. 

I know the American trade union move- 
ment is basically sound. I know that it is 
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steeped in the tion of those who founded 
our movement. I know there are thousands 
upon thousands of dedicated trade union 
leaders for every single crook that is turned 
up. 

I am confident that in that tradition of ~ 
American labor we will move forward, that 
these things that are happening will serve 
as a spur for us to to work harder than eyer 
before so that this movement, dedicated ta 
human justice and decency and freedom, will 
continue to make progress for the people it 
represents and for the Nation in which we 
live, 

In this effort I am confident that your or- 
ganization, under the dynamic leadership of 
Walter Reuther, will pay its full part, 

Thank you very much, 


Aid to Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of April 11. It is a 
report on a speech made by Edward T. 
McCormick, president of the American 
Stock Exchange, in which he said: 

If the financial health of our country is to 
improve and not deteriorate, far more seri- 
ous attention must be given to facilitating 
the raising of funds for this classification of 
business. 


I think it is very encouraging indeed 
that a man who might essentially be re- 
garded as a spokesman of big business 
should begin to recognize that the wel- 
fare of big business is related to small 
business. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McCormick Tenis ANatysts Grove HERE 

WALL STREET SHOULD AID SMALL Prams 


Edward T. McCormick, president of the 
American Stock Exchange, yesterday urged 
inyestment bankers to give small business 
firms more assistance in raising equity 
capital, 

Addressing the Washington Society of In- 
vestment Analysts at a luncheon meeting in 
the Occidental Restaurant, McCormick said 
in part: 

“If the financial health of our country is 
to improve and not deteriorate, far more 
serious attention must be given to facilitat- 
ing the raising of funds for this classifica- 
tion of business.” 

Short-term funds are apparently available, 
“he said, without too much difficulty from 
the banks and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. The problem, he added, is “the 
more serious one of obtaining from one-half 
to 144 million dollars of long-term capital 
on a national basis for piant expansion and 
the development of new and improved prod- 
ucts at lower costs.” 

What is needed, he declared, is equity 
capital, for debt could prove to be the death- 
knell of many of these companies in the 
event of an unforeseen recession in their 
business, = 

He proposed that leading investment 
banking houses designate representatives to 
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a epecial committee. They would provide 
a continuing available group of experienced 
men with whom these small companies may 
come with specific problems for financing 
and to be able to receive appropriate 
guidance. ` 

He emphasized that while the Federal 
Government has given long consideration to 
the problems of these smaller companies, I 
don’t think that we in the securities business 
should, or can allow the problem to rest 
there. I think we have a serlous responsi- 
bility to try to find some practical answers 
to the equity needs of these small businessés. 

J. Sinclair Armstrong, chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, was a 
guest at the analysts Meeting. He asked 
McCormick if some companies would rather 
not Ust their securities on an exchange 
because of SEC regulations. 

McCormick replied that many firms have 
unwarranted fears of SEC regulations. On 
the other hand, he added, some companies 
are now seeking listing privileges because of 
tighter SEC proxy rules. He indicated that 
such rules protect management in the event 
of a control battle. 

To another question, McCormick agreed 
that mutual funds could be a good source 
of equity capital for a small firm. He also 
agreed that too often a small firm has to 
refuse offers of new capital because man- 
agement control is an issue. 

McCormick left the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in 1951 to head the 
American Stock Exchange. He pointed out 
that 19 of the American Exchange's member 
offices are In Washington. 

Amerst E. Huson, head of the local ana- 
lysts p and an official of the SEC, pre- 
sided at the meeting here. 


The McLeod Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has before it at the present moment 
the problem of confirmation of the nom- 
ination of Scott McLeod, to be Ambassa- 
dor to Ireland, Mr, President, I hope 
that my colleagues on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and on the floor gen- 
erally will accord very careful considera- 
tion to his nomination before giving it 
their approval. 

As the New York Times said on April 
11, 1957, Scott McLeod is the symbol in 
the State Department of all that has 
happened in the last 4 years to lower 
morale so drastically and to drive from 
the diplomatic career some of the best 
officers we had, 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the editorial from 
the New York Times of April 11, 1957, 
entitled “The McLeod Appointment.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘THE MCLEOD APPOINTMENT 

Scott McLeod is the symbol in 7 
Department of all that has 3 yes 
last 4 years to lower morale so drastically 
and to drive from the diplomatic career some 
of the best officers we had. He entered the 
State Department in the security section in 
1953 as the representative of Senators 
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Brors, McCarty, and the late Senator 
McCarran, No one man has represented in 
the public mind more than Scott McLeod all 
the evils of McCarthyism as applied to diplo- 
macy. On Tuesday he was nominated as 
Ambassador to Ireland. 

Is it any wonder that a storm of criticism 
has arisen throughout the country over dip- 
lomatic appointments when such things can 
happen? It would be unjust to make a 
blanket condemnation, for some fine ap- 
pointments were made, but there have been 
bad appointments, and this one comes as a 
climax. It would be hard to imagine a wrose 
blow to the diplomatic crops or a worse 
example of playing politics with the foreign 
affairs of the United States. Secretary Dulles 
must take the blame for Mr. McLeod's unfor- 
tunate work in the feld of so-called security 
and the refugee problems, for he, after all, is 
the head of the Department, and he must 
take the blame for this appointment. 

Ireland deserved a better fate. She has 
been most fortunate since 1953 in having a 
first-rate enyoy—_Ambassador William How- 
ard Taft 3d. Dublin is a post where the 
work is not arduous and life is wonderfully 
pleasant. The man who is named to Ireland 
is a fortunate man. If he is a career diplo- 
mat like Mr. Taft he is a lucky man. For the 
noncareer man it is a reward. 

And now it is Scott McLeod who is going 
to get this reward if his nomination is ratl- 
fied. Whether he gets it or doesn't is not a 
personal matter. He is a well-intentioned if 
woefully misguided young man and no one 
begrudges him any happiness he can get. 
But the damage to the State Department and 
the United States diplomatic corps that will 
result from this appointment is public busi- 
ness. The Senate should block it, 


Mrs. Nixon as Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. My. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Mrs. Nixon as Ambassador,” 
which was written by Earl Mazo, and 
was published today in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Mr. President, I think the article is 
most worthwhile and long overdue. 

I have heard the great majority leader 
of this body say, on many occasions, that 
it takes 2 good women to make 1 good 
man—in other words, that it takes the 
man’s mother and his wife. 

Of course, the Vice President is fortu- 
nate in having a very wonderful mother, 


whom I have had the pleasure of mect- 


ing, and I know her to be a very lovely 
lady. But I think all of us will agree 
that much of what the Vice President 
is doing and has been able to do could 
not be done without the help of his most 
lovely wife, Pat Nixon. So I think the 
article is most deserved. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mas, NIXON as AMBASSADOR 
(By Earl Mazo) 

WASHINGTON —Pat Nixon has become a 

top-rung personality—a woman of consid- 
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erable Importance at home and abroad 
simply by being herself. z 

That may be a novel achlevement in Wash 
ington where nothing is more fierce than 
the competition for standing—and women 
normally assume an aura of power by shining 
as party givers, promoters of causes, or mak- 
ers. of profound or witty observations on 
foreign or domestic matters. 

But Mrs. Nixon's status is easily under- 
stood in the American towns where she cam- 
paigned with her husband or the countries 
where she was a vital part of tremendously 
successful. Nixon good-will missions. 

Without appearing to try, Mrs. Nixon 
showed again during the Vice President's 3- 
week tour of Africa and Italy that she is this 
country’s most effective female ambassador 
of good will—as well as the most aggressive 
campaigner a politically soaring husband 
could have in his corner. 

She charmed peasants by the thousands 
and potentates by the dozens. It was like 
the five previous Nixon trips overseas and 
the political campaigns at home. 

Folks saw in the friendly, attractive lady 
who moved so freely among them a symbol 
of the dedicated American helpmate—or the 
favorite schoolteacher, the pleasant, unpre- 
tentious one who always seemed to make 
things right, at least for the moment, when 
she smiled. 

Back and forth across the African conti- 
nent, and up to Rome—in an audience with 
the Pope, meetings with sultans and prime 
ministers, and handshaking and baby-pat- 
ting tours through streets of hovels—the 
Vice President's wife invariably was the same 
crisp, unhurried Pat Nixon who never grew 
weary and was even immune to native bugs 
that attacked everyone else, including her 
husband. 

In Liberia, several women political leaders 
showed up to accompany Mrs. Nixon around 
town. They wondered at first why she 
wouldn't talk politics, 

“Punny thing for a politician's wife, says 
she doesn't poach on her husband's terri- 
tory," one of them said as the group left for 
an afternoon of handshaking and baby 
hugging. 

Within an hour the women leaders were 
converts. 

“She's shrewd. Also sweet,” said the origi- 
nal doubter.. “She gets along like that with- 
out saying a thing about politics. Imagine 
that." 

In the ramshackle Monrovia marketplace, 
ragged women fiecked hordes of files and 
wondered why such a fine lady would visit 
their fetid stalls, 

The Vice President's wife marveled at their 
wares, shook their hands, praised their run- 
ny-nosed babies, and the atmosphere 
changed. People laughed out or whispered 
excitedly. “She's Mrs. Nixon, the American 
President lady.“ 

When she left, young and old sang out, 
“Bye, bye, darling.” 

It was no different with the big shots. 

Sultan Mohamed V, all-powerful ruler of 
Morocco, shattered an ancient tradition of 
his court that females are tolerated only in 
connection with the informalities, He 
granted Mrs. Nixon a formal audience. The 
scene was one of pomp and high policy, but 
the Vice President’s wife brought things 
down to earth quickly by observing Morocco 
was pretty much as she had seen it in the 
National Geographic magazine. 

In one country, Mrs. Nixon was assigned 
an air-conditioned Fleetwood Cadillac, It 
was the President's own pride and joy. 

At the first stop it broke down. But before 
her hosts could recover their composure 
enough to show embarrassment, Mrs. Nixon 
sang out, “It always happens in Washington, 
too.“ then trotted off to a less sumptuous 
vehicle. 

She gave hard candy to kindergarten 
classes and taught the youngsters to remove 
the paper wrapping before gobbling it down. 
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“Children are the same all over the world. 
They're so cute I can’t resist them,” she said. 
Teachers and parents bubbled agreement and 
thanks. 

Fifth-grade classes from Ghana to Uganda 
laughed and shook their heads over the 
heavy budget of home work Mrs. Nixon's 
fifth-grade daughter had to tackle in fara- 
way Washington. 

At a pathetically-inadequate welfare home 
in a town that needed a thousand of them, 
the pioneer founder told of the troubles she 
was having supporting just one. 

“It Just takes somebody to go ahead on 
these things,” Mrs. Nixon said. “Please don't 
get discouraged.” 

In Tunis one_surprisingly brisk morning, 
the Nixons showed up in the reviewing stand 
on time for a parade scheduled to begin at 
8:15 a. m. 

But the local custom was for everything 
to be at least 45 minutes late, so the Vice 
President and his wife sat there in the cold, 
practically alone—but smiling. 

Tunisian newsmen kept insisting it was 
practically unthinkable for Tunis to have 
such a cold morning. Then they noted the 
Nixons were good sports to sit there and 
wait. 

“They are also good friends of Tunis,” a 
Photographer added. 

“Out of respect for us they do not shiver. 
That is a fine gesture.” 

Had she heard it, that remark probably 
would have made Pat Nixon consider the 
discomfort worthwhile. 

One thing she hopes for most fervently on 
public trips is that whatever she and her 
husband do will convince the people “we 
enjoy being here and are genuinely interested 

in them.” 


American Aid to Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Dr. Michael Albery, of Boston College, 
and his associate, Dr. John Hooker, have 
Prepared a thoughtful and interesting 
Column on the question of American aid 
to Poland, which appeared in the Rich- 
Mond Times-Dispatch on March 24, 
1957. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Column be printed in the Appendix of 

e RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UnTrEo Srarxs-Polusm Talks RAIsE BIG 

IssvEs 
(By Michael Albery and John Hooker) 
DILEMMA OVER POLAND 

A delegation from Gomulka's national 

mmunist government of Poland is cur- 
Tently in Washington, seeking large-scale 
economic help, If they succeed, they could 
nls & pattern for future American help to the 
2 of the Soviet satellites. Time is there- 
Ore ripe to draw up an American-Polish 
balance sheet, 

8 the “debit” side: Yalta is still with us. 
San adé East Germany in World War II, 
25 in was of course bound to overrun Poland 
them, But the Yalta agreements, whereby 
the United States and Britain yielded Stalin 
Went to decide the future of Poland, 
got Tar beyond anything Stalin could have 
for himself by mere right of conquest. 
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The western allies forgot geography, and 
forgot that Poland is historically the bul- 
wark of the Christian West against Asiatic 
barbarism. Acting upon Yalta, Russia seized 
Polish lands rich in timber and oil, and 
Poland itself got questionable compensation 
in territories which she will have difficulty 
in retaining, once Germany is reunited. 

Russian bayonets installed a Communist 
government, ignoring feeble United States 
protests. Poles from UNRRA refugee camps 
were deported back to Communist Poland 
against their will. 

Upon every battlefield of World War IT 
Polish blood was shed without stint, in the 
cause of a free fatherland which the allies 
of Poland were legally committed by treaty 
to restore. But the allies have wriggled out 
of their treaty engagements. Families of 
Polish soldiers, sailors, and airmen killed in 
the Battle of Britain, at Monte Casino, at 
Alamein, in Burma, and in the Pacific mourn 
their dead, frequently in dire financial 
straits. So do the surviving relatives of 


Polish officers murdered in the notorious _ 


Katyn massacre. Poland’s citizens today 
lack food, fuel, and the barest amenities of 
comfort. Returning tourists render appal- 
ling accounts of the misery in postwar Po- 
land. Russia siphons off the bulk of Polish 
harvests. 

On the credit side of the ledger is the help 
the United States gave to Poland during its 
brief moment of independence from the col- 
lapse of the Russian Army in 1918 to Hitler's 
invasion of Poland in 1939. The United 
States Government assisted Poland to the 
tune of more than $240 million. United 
States corporations erected factories and 
created distributive networks. Private 
United States investors bought bonds of Po- 
lish municipalities, and subscribed to loans 
intended to stablize the Polish currency. 

Millions of gift parcels of foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, and drugs were shipped by Polish-Amer- 
icans to their destitute relatives. Today, 
this zeal is thwarted by the imposition of 
prohibitive import duties, which few of the 
intended recipients can afford to pay. 

Poland’s prewar bonds have been de- 
faulted, and we cannot put much falth in 
any promises offered by the representatives 
of the Gomulka regime, Nor can we prevent 
the Russians grabbing United States ship- 
ments of machinery, food, or clothing. 

But the Poles have always been among 
our stanchest friends. We think the United 
States ought to run some risks in order to 
justify their friendship. Some Members of 
Congress appear to think so, too. 

At the same time, the United States ad- 
ministration ought to make certain demands 
on the Polish Government. First, the im- 
port duty on gift parcels must be abolished 
at once, and not replaced by complicated 
customs formalities designed to have the 
same effects as the unjust import duty. 

Defaulted bonds must be recognized. Such 
recognition may prove of little intrinsic 
worth to the holders of such bonds, but we 
in the Western World must stop the lenient 
attitude which has permitted dictatorships 
to nationalize foreign property and denounce 
freely-assunred obligations ad lib with im- 
punity. 

United States taxpayers owning property 
in Poland must be allowed a safe conduct 
to go back and reclaim it, sell it, or remove 
it from Poland as they choose, irrespective 
of the laws prevailing there at present. 

If we grant technical assistance, we must 
have our own personnel on the spot super- 
vising its disposition, to prevent its being 
diverted into the bottomless pit of Russia. 

None of these requirements should be im- 
possible for the modified national-Commu- 
nists of Gomulka's Poland to undertake. If 
the delegation in Washington can pass these 
tests, then it may not be a waste of time to 
do business with them. 
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Suez and Sovereignty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor entitled “Suez and Sovereignty.” 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUEZ AND SOVEREIGNTY 

(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WASHINGTON.—The attitude of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States toward Egyp- 
tian rights in the Suez Canal would have 
been different if John Foster Dulles had 
taken his position from the past position of 
his own country on a similar issue. 

Mr. Dulles has accepted the theory that 
Egypt has unquestioned rights of sover- 
eignty over the Suez Canal. On the basis of 
that theory Secretary of State Dulles op- 
posed Israeli-British-French intervention 
and has concurred in the exercise of Egyp- 
tian sovereign rights over the canal. 

Presidents Theodore Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson and Secretaries of State Elihu 
Root and William Jennings Bryan would not 
have agreed with him. 

The principal legal arguments which both 
the Roosevelt and Wilson administrations 
employed in the case of the Panama Canal 
were phrased by Elihu Root, first as Secre- 
tary of State and then as a Member of the 
Senate of the United States. 

The Root position was employed by Mr. 
Roosevelt in the original acquisition of 
United States rights to build and operate the 
canal and by Mr. Wilson when the question 
came up over whether United States ship- 
ping should enjoy preferential tolls over for- 
eign shipping. In one case the position was 
to the immediate selfish advantage of the 
United States, and in the other case, that of 
the tolls, it was to the immediate selfish 
disadvantage. But it prevailed in both 
cases, and was the solid foundation of the 
United States attitude toward such matters 
down to the Suez crisis. 

In 1904, when the issue was whether the 
sovereign rights of Colombia had been in- 
fringed, Mr. Root, contended: 

“They are in error who assume that the 
relations of Colombia to the other nations 
of the earth as regards the Isthmus of 
Panama were, in truth, of unqualified sov-~ 
ereignty and right of domestic control ac- 
cording to her own will, governed and pro- 
tected by the rules of international law, 
which describe the attributes of complete 
sovereignty. * * * 

“The stupendous fact that has dominated 
the history and must control the future of 
the Isthmus of Panama is the pos- 
sibility of communication between the two 
oceans. 

“The formal rules of international law are 
but declarations of what is right in the 
generality of cases. But where the applica- 
tion of such a general rule would impair the 
just rights or imperil the existence of neigh- 
boring States, or would unduly threaten the 
peace of a continent, or would injuriously 
affect the general interests of mankind, it 
has always been the practice of civilized na- 
tions to deny the application of the formal 
rule and compel conformity to the princi- 
ples of justice upon which all rules depend.” 
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In 1913, when Congress wanted to main- 
tain preferential tolls for United States 
shipping through the canal, Mr, Root said: 

“It Is only because civilization had its 
rights to passage across the isthmus, and be- 
cause we made ourselves the mandatory of 
civilization to assert those rights, that we 
are entitled to be there at all. * * * How 
idle it is to say that because the Canal Zone 
is ours, we can do with it what we please.” 

Thus, according to the Root thesis, the 
“general interests" of all nations constitute 
a right of eminent domain where “the possi- 
bility of communication between the two 
oceans” is concerned. On that thesis the 
United States denled the right of Colombia 
to prevent construction of the canal and also 
denied its own right to charge lower tolis to 
its own shipping. 

On the basis of this thesis the United 
States controls the Panama Canal today. 

But if the doctrine of unlimited sover- 
elgnty Is applied then the United States 
never had a right in Panama in the first 
place and has no continuing right to be there 
today. The concession to Egyptian sover- 
eignty over Suez has invited Panama to as- 
sert the same claim to the Panama Canal. 
If it chose to do so it could cite Mr. Dulles 
and his Suez policy. 

Under the Root doctrine of rights in re- 
spect to canals, President Nasser did every- 
thing he shouldn't do. He used his control 
of the Suez Canal to “imperil the existence of 
neighboring States” (Israel), to “threaten 
the peace” (of the Middle East), and to “in- 
juriously affect the general interests” (of all 
maritime nations using the canal). 

Rights of sovereignty, like rights of prop- 
erty, are controversial. The general public 
interest does at times take precedence over 
personal property rights. The general pub- 
lic interest has at times past taken prece- 
dence over claims of absolute sovereignty. 
General Nasser has asserted his absolute sov- 
ereignty over the Suez Canal. General inter- 
ests have been adversely affected. 

Had the United States taken its position 
from its own record it would certainly not 
have acquiesced to the extent it has to the 
claims of Egyptian sovereignty. 


Facts About the Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the two 
recent appointments to the Supreme 
Court of the United States caused a 
member of my staff to make an inde- 
pendent research concerning some inter- 
esting and illuminating facts and docu- 
ments about the Supreme Court. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the paper 
entitled “Facts About the Supreme 


Court,” which was written by Svend 
Petersen. 


There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Facts ABOUT THE SUPREME Covar 
(By Svend Petersen) 

Since President Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
appointed four members of the United States 
Supreme Court, Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and Associate Justices John Marshall Harlan, 
William Joseph Brennan, Jr., and Charles 
Evans Whittaker, there may be some curiosity 
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as to which Chief Executive appointed the 
most members of the Nation's highest 
tribunal, 

Although Justice Whittaker Is the 91st man 
to sit on the Supreme bench, there have been 
94 appointments, inasmuch as 2 Associate 
Justices were elevated to the Chief Justice- 
ship and 1 Jurist served 2 separate tenures. 
William Howard Taft, a Republican, pro- 
moted a Democrat, Edward Douglass White, 
from Associate to Chief Justice, in 1910, and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a Democrat, ele- 
vated Associate Justice Harlan Piske Stone, a 
Republican, to Chief Justice in 1941. Charles 
Evans Hughes, who had left the Supreme 
Court in 1916 to run for President of the 
United States, returned to the highest 
tribunal as Chief Justice in 1930. 

George Washington, the first President, 
appointed the most Justices, 10, including 
the 5 original ones. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
named 9, including the elevation of Stone: 
however, he only named 5 during his first 2 
terms. Taft, who later became Chief Justice, 
named six Justices in a single term, including 
the promotion of White. Andrew Jackson 
named 6 in 2 terms, including 1 the day 
he left office. The Court had been enlarged 
by two members the day before “Old Hickory” 
left the White House. 

The only Presidents who did not appoint 
any Justices were William Henry Harrison, 
Zachary Taylor, and Andrew Johnson, none 
of whom served a full term. Harrison died 
a month after his inauguration, and Taylor 
16 months after taking the oath. Johnson, 
however, missed serving a full term by only 
6 weeks. 

The number of appointments by each 
President follows: 


Of the present personnel of the Court, 
Associate Justices Hugo Lafayette Black, 
Felix Frankfurter, and William Orville Doug- 
las were named by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


while Harold Hitz Burton, and Thomas 
Campbell Clark were appointed by Harry S. 
Truman. Roosevelt had been in office for 
over 4 years before the resignation of Willis 
Van Devanter made room for the appoint- 
ment of Senator Black of Alabama. Frank- 
furter and Douglas were both appointed in 
1939. Burton, whom Truman, a Democrat, 
appointed in 1945, was a Republican senator 
from Ohio at the time of his selection. 
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Another of Franklin D. Roosevelt's ap- 
pointees, James Francis Byrnes, resigned 
after a year on the Bench. He later served 
as Secretary of State. He had served in both 
the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate prior to going to the Court, thus having 
been in the legislative, Judicial, and execu- 
tive branches of the Federal Government, 
including both branches of the first named. 

Stanley Forman Reed and Sherman Min- 
ton, who were named by Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, respectively, have resigned during the 
past few months. 

Eisenhower is the fourth straight Chief 
Executive to appoint a Chief Justice, inas- 
much as his three predecessors also named 
men to that post. Herbert Hoover named 
Hughes to the head position of the Court, 
Roosevelt elevated Stone, and Truman ap- 
pointed Frederick Moore Vinson. . 

Washington named three Chief Justices, 
John Jay, John Rutledge, and Oliver Ells- 
worth. Rutledge, a recess appointee, pre- 
sided over the August 1795 term of the 
Court, but the Senate rejected him the fol- 
lowing December 15. When the President 
nominated him and the Senate confirmed 
him as one of the original Associate: Justices 
in 1789, he declined the appointment. 

John Adams named John Marshall Chief 
Justice a little over a month before he left 
the White House. Appointments as Chief 
Justice, besides those already mentioned, in- 
clude: Andrew Jackson appointed Roger 
Brooke Taney, Abraham Lincoln named Sal- 
mon Portland Chase; Ulysses S. Grant chose 
Morrison Remick Waite, Grover Cleveland 
picked Melville Weston Fuller, and Warren 
G. Harding selected Taft. The last named 
was the only man to occupy both the high- 
est elective and the highest appointive offices. 

It is an amazing coincidence that Taft 
appointed White Chief Justice and later suc- 
ceeded him, and that Taft appointed Hughes 
Associate Justice and was later succeeded as 
Chief Justice by Hughes, who had resigned 
as Associate Justice in order to be the Re- 
publican nominee for President following 
Taft. Hughes missed the Presidency in 1916 
by an eyelash. A shift of 1,983 votes in Cali- 
fornia would have given him the office, 267 
electoral votes to 264. As it was, that State's 
13 electors voted for Woodrow Wilson, who 
Won by 277 to 254 in- the electoral college. 

Four Supreme Court Judges each served a 
third of a century on the Tribunal. Stephen 
Johnson Field’s appointment as ‘Associate 
Justice was confirmed March 10, 1863. His 
resignation took effect December 1, 1897. 
He had delayed his retirement in order to 
better the record of John Marshall, serving 
a period of 34 years and 9 months. 

Marshall was appointed Chief Justice Jan- 
uary 20, 1801, was confirmed by the Senate 
January 27, and took the oath on February 
4. He served until his death, July 6, 1835, a 
period of 34 years and 5 months. Marshall 
had declined an appointment as Associate 
Justice, which had been tendered Septem- 
ber 26, 1798. ‘The Liberty Bell cracked dur- 
ing his funeral precession. . 

John Marshall Harlan, a grandfather of 
one of the present members of the Court, 
was appointed Associate Justice October 17, 
1877, was confirmed November 29, and took 
the oath December 11, He served until his 
death, October 14, 1911, a period of 33 years 
and 11 months. He had entertained an am- 
bition to set a record that would surpass 
that of Justice Field. As it was, he set the 
third best mark. It is noteworthy that his 
namesake, John Marshall, set the second best. 

Joseph Story was appointed Associate Jus- 
tice November 18, 1811, and served until his 
death, September 10, 1845, a period of 33 
years and 10 months. 

Of the Chief Justices, Marshall served the 
longest, 34 years. His successor, Taney, 
served 29. Presidents came and went dur- 
ing Taney’s regime, as no less than 10 Chief 
Executives occupied the White House while 
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he sat on the Supreme Court. Chief Justice 
Fuller served 22 years for the third best mark. 

Supreme Court Judges were born in 23 
different States, in three foreign countries, 
and on the ocean. Ten were born in New 
York, 9 in Virginia, 8 each in Kentucky and 
Massachusetts, 5 each in Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Ohio and- Pennsylvania, 4 each in 
Georgia and New Hampshire, 3 each in South 
Carolina and New Jersey, and 2 each in In- 
diana, Minnesota, and Tennessee. The fol- 
lowing States have each contributed one: 
Alabama, California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Michigan, North Carolina, and 
Texas. John Catron was born in either Penn- 
sylvania or Virginia. 

James Iredell, George Sutherland, and 
James Wilson were born in Great Britain, 
the first two in England and the last-named 
in Scotland. David Josiah Brewer was born 
in Turkey of American missionary parents. 
William Paterson was born at sea while his 
parents were migrating from Ireland to what 
is now the United States. Felix Frankfurter, 
one of the present members of the Court, 
was born in Austria. 


The “Fighting frish”—the McLeod 
Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
April 11, 1957, there appeared an editorial 
entitled “Fighting Irish,” in which it is 
contended, with reference to Mr. 
McLeod's appointment: 

To appoint such a man to a diplomatic 
post is an insult to the recipient nation and 
a degradation of diplomacy. How can the 
Senate, which is at frequent pains to demon- 
strate its friendship for Ireland, view this as 
a friendly act? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the editorial of April 11, 1957, 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed In the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIGHTING IRISH 


What has Ireland done to the United States 
to deserve Scott McLeod? President Eisen- 
hower was scarcely his most persuasive yes- 
terday in explaining his nomination of Mr. 
McLeod as Ambassador to Ireland and of 
Henry J. Taylor as Ambassador to Switzer- 
land. Neither Dublin nor Berne comes in the 
category of a post to which a career appoint- 
ment is ruled out by expense. It is hard to 
sce what special qualifications either a glori- 
fied gumshoe or a somewhat credulous radio 
broadcaster possesses to merit this sort of 
reward. 

The President justified Mr. Taylor's ap- 
Pointment on grounds of personal admira- 
tion and friendship. This is at least under- 
standable if not commendable, although Mr. 

mhower's assertion that Mr. Taylor's views 

in the foreign field coincide with his own 
the question whether he has listened 

to Mr. Taylor's broadcasts recently. At any 
Tate, perhaps Mr. Taylor can entertain the 
Swiss with tales of flying saucers, in which he 
advertised himself as an expert and ardent 


believer a few years ago. 
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In the case of Mr. Mcleod, who has headed 
the State Department's Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, the President offered no 
such personal justification. He acted, he 
said, on the recommendation of Secretary 
Dulles. Yet, if we are to believe John Beal's 
biography of Mr. Dulles, the Secretary at- 
tempted to fire Mr. McLeod for insubordina- 
tion 4 years ago. Mr. Dulles“ interest in pro- 
moting Mr. McLeod out of his way is obvious, 
but the Irish may reasonably inquire (and 
the Irish press has inquired), “Why at our 
expense?” 

This is the man who acted as a stooge for 
Senators McCartHy and Breidors; who leaked 
information to the McCarthy inquisition; 
who attempted to frustrate confirmation of 
Charles E. Bohlen &s Ambassador to Russia; 
who conducted a reign of terror among State 
Department employees on security charges; 
whose office suspected the Department Policy 
Planning Staff because members were as- 
signed as a part of their jobs to read the Daily 
Worker and (in a totally different category) 
even the Reporter; who presided over the 
Refugee Relief Act with such severity that it 
became a mockery. The fact that Mr. McLeod 
recently has seemed to mend his ways and 
keep out of the bad news by no means makes 
a rose of his past malodorous record. 

To appoint such a man to a diplomatic post 
is an insult to the recipient nation and a deg- 
radation of diplomacy. How can the Senate, 
which is at frequent pains to demonstrate its 
friendship for Ireland, view this as a 
friendly act? 


Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an arti- 
ce published in the Wall Street Journal 
of today entitled “March Housing Starts 
Dipped to Lowest Annual Rate in 8 
Years; Builders Demand Government 
Action.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Marca Hovusrnc Starts DIPPED To Lewrst 
ANNUAL RATE IN 8 Trans: BUILDERS 
DEMAND GOVERNMENT ACTION—ADMINIS- 
TRATION OFFICALS Sar It's Ur To CONGRESS 
To PROVIDE RELIEF 
Housing starts in March plunged to a 

seasonally adjusted yearly rate of 880,000 

units, lowest for any month in more than 8 

years. Government housing officials said it’s 

up to Congress to reverse the downtrend. 

A Wall Street Journal check of builders 
across the country found many of them hol- 
lering for Government help. Most of them, 
as they have before, said scarcity of credit is 
the key reason for the home building slide. 

In many areas, they reported practically 
no mortgage money available for low-down- 
payment loans backed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Such mortgages also carry interest 
ceilings below the rates currently being 
charged on conventional mortgages in most 
sections. 

And the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders issued a bitter state- 
ment that assailed the administration, Con- 
gress, and the Federal Reservé Board. He im- 
plored the administration and the lawmakers 
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“to stop gambling with the welfare of the 
American people.” 

The Labor Department said February's ad- 
justed rate on housing starts was the lowest 
since February 1949, when new homes were 
started at a rate of 796,000 units. March 
home building compared with annual rates 
of 910,000 units in February and 1,094,000 in 
March last year. 


ACTUAL STARTS 


Actual starts during March totaled 83,000 
units, the Department said. This was a 28 
percent climb over February but still 16 
percent below a year ago and the lowest for 
any March since 1949. March starts included 
75,500 private and 7,500 public housing units, 
The Department said the unusually large 
number of public units placed under con- 
struction were all in the military housing 
program. 

The Labor agency said new private and 
public housing starts in this year’s first 
quarter amounted to 213,000 units—less than 
in any other first quarter since 1949. 
Privately financed units alone totaled 200,- 
200, the report said, for a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 933,000 units. 

Final Department reports for the year 1958 
showed 1,118,100 nonfarm dwelling units 
were started during the year, 16 percent 
lower than in 1955. Building of single family 
houses, which made up nearly 89 percent of 
the 1956 total, was 17 percent below the 
record set in 1955. Rental-type units con- 
tinued their 6 year downtrend with a fur- 
ther drop of 5 percent during 1956, the De- 
partment said. 

The sharpest home building cutbacks last 
year were in the metropolitan areas, where 
housing starts were down 20 percent com- 
pared with only a 4 percent decline in the 
nonmetropolitan areas. 

TOP OFFICIALS UNAVAILABLE 


Both Housing Chief Cole and Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner Mason were unavailable for 
comment in Washington on the March home 
building decline, Aids said there was little 
action the administration could take. “We've 
done about all we can,” declared one official. 
“Now it’s up to Congress.” 

The administration has asked, and the 
House has rejected, an increase to 5 percent 
from 4% percent in the interest-rate ceiling 
on VA-backed loans. 

Also, the administration has asked for 
power to reduce further the minimum down- 
payments on FHA-insured mortgages. This 
proposal has been altered considerably by the 
House Banking Committee. Last month the 
FHA cut downpayment requirements on 
mortgages it insures to the present legal 
minimum—5 percent on the first $9,000 of 
appraised value and 25 percent on the value 
above that figure. Officials felt this move 
came too late to have any marked effect on 
March starts. 

FHA officials yesterday did express hope 
the March home building drop was the “dark- 
ness before the dawn.” ‘They cited new 
figures on the flow of mortgage insurance ap- 
plications into FHA as an indication of a pos- 
sible building upturn ahead. 

Applications for FHA mortgage insurance 
on proposed houses amounted to an esti- 
mated 16,200 in March, officials said. This 
was about a 34 percent climb over February's 
12,102. Still, it was well below the 24,884 re- 
ceived in March of last year. 

On already-built homes, officials said pre- 
liminary reports showed 18,400 applications 
were received in March. This was higher 
than the 14,563 it received in February but 
below the 26,067 of a year earlier, 

GOODYEAR'’S STATEMENT 


The statement by the president of the 
home-builders group, George S. Goodyear, 
declared, “not only is the homebuilding in- 
dustry belng crushed by an inflexible policy 


of tight money, but we are laying the 
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groundwork for a housing shortage that will 
plague the country for years to come.” 

The NAHB chief accused the Federal Re- 
serve Board of proceeding on the blithe as- 
sumption that housing is postponable and 
pursuing monetary policies that have kept 
the home-building industry tottering on 
the brink of disaster. 

“This economic brinkmanship is a danger- 
ous game that the country can no longer 
afford to play,” Mr. Goodyear asserted, 
“Strong, affirmative action is necessary be- 
fore the Easter congressional recess, which 
is almost upon ùs. It cannot wait.” 


The NAHB said that every workingday that. 


elapses without corrective action means the 

loss of 1,000 new homes and costs construc- 

tion workers $5 million a day in wages, 
OTHER FACTORS CITED 

So-called tight credit, however, wasn't the 
only thing cited by builders across the 
country for less business. 

Some declared the heavy buying of smaller 
homes by veterans since World War H had 
about dried up that market, and the higher- 
priced new homes compete for buyer atten- 
tion with older, larger houses. Lenders re- 
quire larger downpayments of course, on 
costlier or older homes, whether the mort- 
gages are Government-backed or not. 
Builders said a lot of potential customers 
can't raise the required amount of cash, 
even if the financing is available. 

At least one builder, Ralph Bodek, of Phil- 
adelphia, indicated he is stymied on his con- 
struction scheduling while the congressional 
wheels grind along on Federal housing pro- 
posals. 

“What we need more than anything else is 
a consolidated opinion out of Washington,” 
he asserted. “Builders won’t do much with- 
out it, and I’m one of them.” 

Mr. Bodek said “uncertainty in the mort- 
gage market” has knocked the number of 
his housing starts ‘way down.“ He added: 
“Things are still low in April, and I don't 
see any dramatic changes in the wind.” 

Practically nationwide were reports of little 

activity on homes financed under the VA or 
FHA programs. 
“I'm out of business and will be until we 
get some kind of relief,” said H. S. Brownett, 
Jacksonville, Fla., builder who has concen- 
trated on VA-financed homes. He said he 
has started 6 houses this year and sold only 
1. 

“If we could get money at a 4- or 5-point 
discount we could get back in business,” 
he said. GI mortgage money in Jacksonville 
is currently offered at a 10 percent discount, 
meaning the lender actually puts out only 
90 percent of the face value of the mortgage 
and is to be paid back the principal and in- 
terest on the full amount. The 10 percent 
difference has to be either absorbed by the 
builder or put up by the buyer as a larger 
downpayment. Usually it's the builder that 
takes the loss on a new house. 

“GI housing is out the window as far as 
we're concerned,” said C. D. Crawford, owner 
of a Pittsburgh home construction concern. 
He reported the company has expanded its 
luxury home building and is edging into the 
commercial field. 

In New York, Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn has just announced it is cutting out 
all new VA mortgages with “extreme reluc- 
tance.” Williamsburg Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, another large mortgage lender, said 
it is thinking about charging a 3 percent dis- 
count on VA-backed loans. Some builders 
reported Williamsburg has already notified 
them of such a plan. 

SOME DISSENTS — 

There were some dissents from the general 
feeling, of course, 

John R. Butler, vice president of T. J. 
Bettes Co., Houston mortgage concern, 
claimed “there is plenty of FHA and conven- 
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tional loan money, The (home) purchaser 
is the missing item.” 

Said a Philadelphia banker: “There are 
plenty of houses in this country still un- 
sold, with the mortgage requirements taken 
care of. We've been putting money into 
housing, but not where we don't think it 
will sell.“ 

Complained Ralph Scherger, co-owner of 
a Pittsburgh construction company: “People 
are just edgy these days; they don't want to 
go in for any more monthly payments than 
they have to.” 

Builders in Chicago and Cleveland cited 
the storms of the past weeks as one reason 
home starts have been held up in their areas, 
They said they plan to go ahead now. 

Campanelli Bros., Inc. Framingham, Mass., 
also cited cold and stormy weather, said it 
planned to begin 150 houses in April, as it 
did last year. 

In the Los Angeles area, a builder and a 
banker both sald overbuilding in the past 
has put the supply of houses ahead of de- 
mand. 

In Dallas, Fox & Jacobs Construction Co., 
Inc., said it started as much dollar volume— 
$350,000—of houses in March as it did last 
year. An official said optimistically: “We'll 
be disappointed if we don't do as much busi- 
ness this year as last.” 

But Triangle Construction Co., also in Dal- 
las, said it’s “probably building less houses 
in April than any April for the last 5 or 6 
years. The March situation was about the 
same.” 


Basic Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
uanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the March 26, 1957, issue of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner entitled 
“What More Basic Right Than Trial by 
Jury?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wat More Basic RIGHT THAN TRIAL BY JURY 


Sections 3691 and 3692 of title 18 of the 
United States code are those cited as abridg- 
ing the right to trial by jury. They relate to 
contempt cases, and have been brought to 
the fore by realistic study of the so-called 
civil-rights legislation. For it is under this 
formula that a jurist may constitute himself 
judge, prosecutor, and jury. 

Far more than a mere legalistic anomaly, 
there is a glaring contradiction in the view 
that one set of civil rights justifies abroga- 
tion of a basic right three times spelled out 
in the Constitution. Advocates of the pro- 
posed new law—from the NAACP to Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, and miscellaneous 
“liberals” in between—have yet to explain 
just why their injunctive process should 
sidestep the Constitution on this point. Why 
do they oppose a jury trial? 

The Federal code, incidentally, says that 
in contempt cases the defendant, on demand, 
shall be entitled to trial by jury, but “this 
section shall not apply in any suit or action 
shall be instituted, not in the name of the 
United States.” Further, the proposed civil- 
rights law says that injunction proceedings 
shall be instituted, not in the name of the 
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real plaintiff who thinks he has been pre- 
vented from voting or exercising some other 
right, but in the name of the United States. 

Georgia Senator Herman E. TALMADGE has 
introduced a bill to clarify the right to trial 
by jury. It provides that all persons cited 
for contempt of a Federal court for any acts 
other than ones committed in the presence 
of the court “shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the contempt 
shall have been committed.” Further, it 
would provide that no person can be bound 
by an injunction unless he is a party to the 
proceeding; is named in and served with a 
true copy of the injunction; or has read and 
explained in his presence by a judge in open 
court the provisions of the injunction. 

This is, of course, a Government of laws— 
not a government arbitrarily of men, or of 
injunctions, It rests upon the Constitu- 
tion—in persuance of which (and not other- 
wise) laws are enacted and enforced. 

The most infamous criminals in the land 
from murderers to kidnapers, running the 
gamut of the whole underworld—are en- 
titled to trial by jury. Is not a citizen so 
entitled who might happen, quite circum- 
stantially even—to be caught under a 
blanket injunction? 5 

The United States Constitution is recom- 
mended reading just now for every citizen, 
and particularly those in Washington 
charged with enacting and interpreting and 
enforcing the law. 


Montgomery College Has Functions 
Unique in Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Montgomery College 
Has Functions Unique in Area,” which 
was published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of April 6, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MONTGOMERY CoLLEGE Has FUNCTIONS 

UNIQUE IN AREA 

In Takoma Park, a bustling, friendly 10 
year old is growing up. The youngster is 
Montgomery Junior College, only public 
school of its kind in the Washington area. 

Its aims are simple, unassuming, and real- 
istic. Eric Labouvie, professor of modern 
languages who has been at Montgomery since 
the school was founded, explains it this way: 

“Many of the students who come to Mont- 
gomery are not ready for college—at least not 
ready for the factory method in force at so 
many of our universities. Others have been 
refused admission to larger schools. Some 
have failed at other schools. 

“We believe that many of these students 
are very definitely worth saving.” 

SPECIAL ATTENTION 

Labouvie continued: 

“We give these students individualized 
attention. The student-teacher ratio is very 
favorable, and most of the classes have fewer 
than 25 students. Here they get help and 
special instruction they couldn't get at a 
larger school. 
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“The results are rewarding.” Students 
have gone gone from here to the dean’s list in 
other universities. They have graduated 
from demanding 4-year colleges. Some have 
gone on to take advanced degrees and other 
professions like law. 

About 700 students attend classes on the 
college's 7-acre campus, Most come from 
Montgomery County. For county residents, 
the tuition is low—$100 per semester—and 
Students can economize by living at home. 
Montgomery has a cafeteria, but no housing. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Dean Donald E. Deyo emphasizes that 
Montgomery, first junior college in Maryland 
Tully accredited by the Middle States Associa- 
tion- of Colleges and Secondary Schools, is 
open to all. 

This year, for example, 2 foreign students 
are enrolled, along with 25 from outside 
Maryland, and 113 residents of the District. 

They are offered a dual-purpose program: 
One is designed for students who will go on 
to complete 4 years of college. The other is 
for those seeking business or technical train- 
ing to equip them to enter the work-a-day 
world after 2 years, 

The school has two campuses. The main 
campus, at Takoma Avenue at Woodbury 
Drive, offers academic programs—like pre- 
law and engineering—and some vocational 
Courses, including secretarial work. 

The other is in Rockville, at the site of the 
formerly all-Negro George Washington Carver 
Junior College in the Carver High School. 
Here the college offers trade courses. 

Montgomery was set up in May 1946, with 
$10,000 in county funds. It was housed in 
temporary buildings behind the Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School. 

Today the school is listed for $164,523 in 
the county board of education's budget. It 
also receives State funds. Montgomery has 
Six main buildings. A school of practical 
Nursing will be opened next year in coopera- 
tion with nearby Suburban Hospital, 

Dean Deyo is working on plans for a 
$1,370,000 expansion program which, over a 
2-year period, would give Montgomery a new 
field house, library, and science building. 
County educators think he will see the plans 
Teallzed. 


Dr. Arthur Schlesinger Jr., on the 22d 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I present 
today the incisive comments of the young 
historian, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., on the 
22d amendment. 

Dr. Schlesinger, a member of the Har- 
Vard University faculty, has already 
Carved out for himself an enviable niche 
as a historian. His works include The 
Age of Jackson, and more recently, the 
first volume in his 4-volume The Age of 

evelt biography. 

Dr. Schlesinger's reply to my inquiry 
follows: 

HIARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Afass., March 28, 1957. 
Congressman Srewart L. UDALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN UDALL: I am heartily in 
Support of your joint resolution proposing 
to repeul the 22d amendment, 
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That amendment, in my Judgment, repre- 
sents an anomaly in our Constitution. Ex- 
cept for the 22d amendment, all present 
amendments to the Constitution aim to en- 
large the rights of the people. The 22d 
amendment restricts the rights of the peo- 
ple. Only one other amendment was 
similarly restrictive; that was the 18th 
amendment which the people in due course 
repealed. I am confident that due consider- 
ation will lead in time to the repeal of the 
22d amendment. 

The notion that unlimited Presidential 
reeligibility threatens dictatorship is, in my 
judgment, chimerical. It did not do so in the 
160 years of American history before the 
adoption of the 22d amendment, It should 
be noted that our northern neighbor, Can- 
ada, had the same man as Prime Minister 
for a total of more than 20 years without 
suffering any notable diminution in the 
rights and freedoms of the people. If we 
ever get dictatorship in the United States, 
it will come, not because public officials can 
be reelected to office, but because of some 
far more fundamental breakdown of Gov- 
ernment. To suppose that the 22d amend- 
ment has blocked up what otherwise might 
be an invitation to totalitarianism is to 
accept a most superficial view of the origins 
of totalitarianism. As George Washington 
once sald, “When a people shall have become 
incapable of governing themselves, and fit 
for a master, it is of little consequence from 
what quarter he comes.“ 

The 22d amendment is based on the pre- 
mise that the American people cannot be 
trusted to make the decision about the third 
term themselves. I do not see that our ex- 
perience as a nation justifies this conclusion. 
More than this, the limitation imposed by 
the 22d amendment may at some time be a 
source of genuine peril. As George Wash- 
ington said, “I can see no propriety in pre- 
cluding ourselves from the services of any 
man, who on some great emergency shall be 
deemed universally most capable of rerving 
the public.” ‘Theodore Roosevelt put the 
point this way: “If, for instance, a tremen- 
dous crisis occurred at the end of the second 
term of a man like Lincoln, as such a crisis 
occurred at the end of his first term, it would 
be a veritable calamity if the American peo- 
ple were forbidden to continue to use the 
services of the one man whom they knew, and 
did not merely guess, could carry them 
through the crisis.” In point of fact, the one 
time the American people chose to continue 
a President beyond the traditional two terms 
was in exactly the circumstances envisaged 
by Washington and by Theodore Roosevelt. 
If we purport to believe in democracy and 
self-government, why not trust the people? 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, Jr. 


United States Savings Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on February 
21, 1957, regarding the interest rate on 
United States savings bonds: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
Strate or New YORK 
Mr. Murer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

and members of the committee, for the privi- 

lege of appearing here today. 
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The CHAIRMAN, We will be glad to hear you 
on H, R. 4734, Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. Mutrer. I am sorry I do not have a 
prepared statement, but I did not know until 
yesterday that the committee intended ta 
have these hearings today. 

The bills that are before you, H. R. 4734 
and H. R, 4735, to amend the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act to authorize a change in the 
maximum interest rate permitted on United 
States savings bonds, as I read them, apply 
= sales of bonds after the enactment of these 

ills. 

I think, as already indicated, it is the in- 
tention of this legislation to cause the Amer- 
ican public not only to invest in these bonds, 
but to continue their present investments 
in them. I think an important thing that 
you must consider is that those who hold 
these bonds today, particularly the E- bonds, 
must be encouraged to continue to hold those 
bonds rather than to cash them in. 

As early as 1951, I introduced bills in the 
House, two companion bills, to accomplish 
the purpose of causing the general public to 
retain their E-bonds, and, as they purchased 
them in the future, to retain those addi- 
tional investments for the longest possible 
term. Í 

I have been putting similar bills in at 
every session since, and on January 3 of this 
year I again introduced the same bilis which 
bear the numbers H. R. 2480 and H, R. 2481, 

The one bill, H. R. 2480, provides for pay- 
ment of a premium on savings bonds and 
savings certificates, while H. R. 2481 provides 
for tax exemption on the earnings on these 
E- bonds. 

If you enact the bill as you have it before 
you, you are creating, instead of an incentive 
to holders of E-bonds to hold them, an incen- 
tive to cash them in and buy the new bonds 
if and when the Treasury issues them at the 
higher rate. 

I think it is Just as important if not more 
important that you give an incentive to the 
present holders of E-bonds to retain them 
for the maximum period possible. You will 
accomplish that if you enact bills similar to 
the bills that I have mentioned to you a 
moment ago. 

I know the aversion to tax exemption, but 
I can think of no greater incentive to the 
holder of E-bonds than to say to him, “If 
you will hold your bonds for 10 years you will 
then have tax exemption on the earnings on 
those bonds.” 

My bill provides that the tax exemption 
shall be earned only if he holds the bonds 
for the full period of 10 years, It also pro- 
vides that if he should decide to cash them 
in at some time before the end of the 10 
years, then the income on those bonds is 
taxable. 

It may be that you will decide that a better 
way of doing it is to Increase the interest 
rate or give a premium for holding the bonds, 

Rather than proceeding as indicated in 
Chairman Cooper's and Congressman Reed's 
bills, of increasing interest rates, my bill 
H. R, 2480 provides for a prerhium to be paid 
for holding the bonds for the full 10-year 
period. As I indicated, it would apply to 
bonds that are presently issued and out- 
standing, as well as new bonds. Again I 
urge upon you, that is extremely important. 

The CHamman. Does that complete your 
statement? 

Mr. Mutter. In a half moment, sir. 

There are, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin of January 1957, some $50 
billion in-E-bonds or E and F bonds out- 
standing today. If you are going to increase 
the rate of interest payable on your new 
bonds you are going to cause those bonds to 
be cashed in in large part. Once the owners 
of those bonds cash them In, it is doubtful as 
to how many will then reinvest them in 
other E bonds or Government bonds. 

Today, because of the higher yield being 
obtained from other sources of investment— 
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stocks and particularly municipal and State 
bonds which are tax exempt—the person 
who will cash in his bonds—and many of 
them are doing it today—will buy something 
other than these Government securities. 

The fact of the matter is that since 1951, 
every year, there haye been more E bonds 
cashed in than have been sold during each 
of those years. 

I urge the committee to consider seriously 
the terms of H, R. 2480 and H. R. 2481 in 
connection with the bilis that you have 
before you. I do trust that, in any event, 
you will increase the rate not only on new 
issues but on the presently outstanding is- 
sues that are being held by the public, so 
as to give them an additional incentive to 
hold those bonds. 

The CHamman. Does that complete your 
statement? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, sir. 

The CHamrmMan: We thank you for your 


eppearance and the helpful information 


given the committee. We will bear your 
suggestions in mind. 

Mr. KeocH. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAN. Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. Krocu. May I commend my colleague 
from New York for his obviously fine state- 
ment, and say for the record that he has 
presented himself in a manner that those 
who know him know he always does, with 
great diligence and competence, 

Mr. Muutrer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarman. Mr. JENKINS of Ohio will 
inquire, 

Mr. JENKINS. I know you are an expert on 
this matter. You have introduced your bills, 
and our chairman has introduced à bill, and 
so has Mr. REED. 

There are a lot of people interested in 
what we are talking about all over the 
country. 

What do you think as between your pro- 
posed legislation and the legislation pro- 
posed by these gentlemen? Do you not 
think that their legislation would be prefer- 
able to these thousands of people who are 
interested? 

Mr. Mutter. I have the utmost confidence 
in Chairman Cooper and Con REED, 
and I am sure that in Introducing their bills 
they thought that was the best way to tackle 
the problem. 

But I have pointed out to you, as I read 
tho bills introduced, they apply to future 
sales of these bonds. I think it is extremely 
important to give an incentive to holders of 
outstanding bonds that they shall hold on to 
thelr bonds, 

You can imagine what it would do to in- 
flation if only half of the outstanding $50 
billion or $25 billion were cashed in within 
a short time after this bill is enacted be- 
cause the new bonds are going to carry a 
higher Interest rate than their bonds. 

I might say this: there has been news- 
paper comment and magazine comment 
across the country most favorable to my bills. 
I have received hundreds of letters from all 
Over the country supporting my bills. I 
will say that at that time the bills by Chair- 
man Cooper and Congressman REED had not 
yet been introduced. But I think the point 
I have made about them is a very valid one 
and be seriously considered by the 
committee, 

* JENKINS, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

© CHAIRMAN. Mr, = 
Au EBERHARTER will in 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Mur rr, 
touched upon a subject which I 
viously thought about. 

It occurs to me that there would be a 
tremendous switch from 3-percent bonds to 
3'4-percent bonds. And whether or not the 
proper way to handle it is by the bills in- 
troduced by Mr. Cooper and Mr. Rrep is open 
to serious question in my mind 


you have 
have pre- 
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It seems to me if we can convince the 
public to hold on to their present bonds we 
should do so, But now they have no incen- 
tive to hold on to them when they can switch 
over and get one-quarter percent more in- 
terest a year. So the Government will not 
gain anything by a switchover. In fact, it 
would lose money because of the higher in- 
terest rate. 

That is your main contention, is it not? 

Mr. Mutter. That ls my contention. 

May I point out to this committee that, as 
you well know, the E bond was always in- 
tended to carry about one-half of 1 percent 
per annum more interest than other Gov- 
ernment securities. And when you increased 
the rate the last time it was with that in 
mind. There has been no increase since. 

The result is that today your other Gov- 
ernment securities, which you can buy today 
and cash in tomorrow without losing a 
penny's interest, are paying a higher rate 
than these bonds. There is no incentive for 
anybody to hold an E bond, and most people 
today are cashing them in as fast as they get 
them. Under these payroll plans, a man gets 
his bond today with his paycheck, and to- 
morrow he cashes it in. 

The CHARMAN. All right. 

We thank you for your appearance and the 
information given the committee. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CBS Action Makes Case for FCC Network 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct the attention of our colleagues to 
the proposed action by Columbia Broad- 
casting System to discontinue its tele- 
vision affiliation with Charleston, W. 
Va.’s station WCHS-TYV, the only operat- 
ing television station in the capital city 
of my State. Columbia Broadcasting 
System has announced it will transfer 
its network affiliation to station WHTN- 
TV in Huntington, W. Va., which has just 
been purchased by the Cowles interests, 
“a big-business operation in the Mid- 
west.” The unfairness of such action is 
clearly evident in the following letter 
which I have forwarded to the president 
of CBS. The public interest may also 
be involved if the contemplated transfer 
is effected. The following editorial from 
the April 10, 1957, issue of the Charleston 
Gazette clearly points up the issue. The 
letter and editorial follow: 

Arnn. 10, 1957. 


Dr. Frank STANTON, 
President, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Dr. STANTON: It has come to my at- 
tention that the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem contemplates discontinuing its afilia- 
tion with Charleston, W. Va.’s only operating 
television station, WCHS-TV, and transfer- 
ring its affiliation to WHTN-TV in Hunting- 
ton. I understand that WCHS-TV has al- 
ready been notified that its aMiliation will be 
terminated on July 1, 1958, the expiration 
date of its contract with CBS. 

I am quite familiar with the service being 
given by station WCHS-TV in Charleston, 
our State capital, which is the focal point 
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for both State and Federal governmental ac- 
tivities in West Virginia. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System in having been affiliated 
with station WCHS-TV, has enjoyed the con- 
fidence and profound respect of the citizens 
of the area, The present facilities accom- 
modate a very broad listening audience, and 
our capital and its people have been greatly 
benefited by the very adequate and complete 
services that have been rendered. In my 
opinion, no station could possibly provide 
better service than that being rendered to 
the public in the Charleston and imme- 
diately adjacent areas by station WCHS-Tv. 
The transferral of network facilities from 
Charleston to a new station would deprive 
& rapidly growing industrial area of the kind 
of service it has been receiving and which it 
50 rightly deserves. Unexcelled news serv- 
ice, national, State, and local, has been pro- 
vided in the field of both radio and tele- 
vision by WCHS-TYV, and Charleston has come 
to accept It as one of the indispensable fac- 
tors in the progress and development which 
have caused the Kanawha Valley to be so 
often spoken of as the “magic valley.” ~” 

If the plan that has been announced by 
CBS is carried forth to completion, I haye 
no doubt that the citizens of all of West Vir- 
ginia will be justified In feeling that Charles- 
ton's local station has been exploited to sat- 
isfy big business and absentee ownership. 
It would be said indeed if this should be the 
situation, because it is in just such situa- 
tions that Government control, so often and 
60 vociferously deplored in this day and age, 
is Invited. 

Charleston's station WCHS-TV Is about 
to complete the construction of a new high 
tower erected at a cost of over $300,000. 
The location and the construction of the 
tower were approved by the engineering de- 
partment of Columbia Broadcasting System. 
It would seem to me that CBS would be 
morally obligated to continue its affiliation 
with the Charleston station, now that 
WCHS-TV has gone to the trouble and ex- 
pense of building the new tower. Trans- 
mittal of pictures via the new tower is ex- 
pected to begin on May 1. The station con- 
structed the tower in good faith in order 
to improve and expand its coverage. In- 
stead of waiting until the station could have 
an opportunity to prove the performance 
of the new tower, CBS has arbitrarily an- 
nounced that it will transfer network facili- 
ties to the Huntington area as soon as the 
present contract runs its course. 

Dr. Stanton, I cannot help but be greatly 
disturbed about the action contemplated. 
I represent the congressional district in 
which Charleston is located. Mine is the 
greatest coal-producing district in the United 
States, and in the Kanawha Valley you will 
find one of the largest concentrations of 
chemical plants in the Western Hemisphere. 
It seems little short of ridiculous that the 
city in which is located the seat of State 
government, situated in such a large indus- 
trial and heavily populated area, is about 
to be deprived of its CBS outlet. I realize 
that the matter is one over which I have 
no direct supervision or control, but as Rep- 
resentative of an area which will be most 
vitally and injuriously affected, I cannot, in 
good conscience, avoid protesting the action 
being proposed. Iam advised that the own- 
ers of television sets will be put to addl- 
tional expense for purchase of new antennas, 
and I should think that CBS would be most 
reluctant to cause this additional burden 
to be placed upon the public. Moreover, 
the public has a natural, and, Indeed, vested 
interest in retaining the outlet in Charlès- 
ton, and I am at a loss to understand why 
the facilities should be moved to another 
community which already the out- 
let of another leading network, namely, NBC. 

I trust, Dr, Stanton, that the proposed ac- 
tion, although already announced, will not 
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be consummated. Local ownership has been 
Tecognized by the Federal Government as 
being the type of ownership which renders 
the most complete public service to the 
people. The people of West Virginia too 
long have suffered from out-of-State owner- 
ship of many of the industrial enterprises, 
and we look jealously and with askance upon 
the decision by CBS to weld another shackle 
and place another milistone around the neck 
of local ownership as is being done in this 
instance. I sincerely hope that reason and 
justice will prevall and that the Columbia 
Broadcasting System will not terminate its 
amliat ton with WCHS-TV. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. BYRD, 
Member of Congress. 


CBS Action Maxes Casg ror FCC Network 
CONTROL 


The decision of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System to switch its television affiliation 
from WCHS, Charleston, to WHTN, Hunting- 
ton, raises two rather astouding points: 

1. That an organization of the supposed 
business sense of CBS would make such a 
decision in the first place; and 

2. That the Federal Communications Com- 
Mission, which has the power to regulate in- 
dividual television stations down to the 
finest detail, has no control whatsoever over 
the giant networks, 

On point 1, except for a business obliga- 
tion to do the best possible job for its stock- 
holders and what some may hold to be an 
Obligation to the viewing public, we suppose 
the CBS decisions in such matters are its 
Own business. 

But on point 2, it seems to be astonishingly 
inconsistent that Congress would give the 

C control over individual stations, which 
Would be in the relative category of small 
business and give an absolute free hand to 
the networks, which are big business with 
the power to make or break an individual 
Station. 

And nothing does more to emphasize this 
{nequity than the case at hand, which we 
Consider to be an unfair, arbitrary, and un- 
reasonable action on the part of CBS to give 
Ine television station a great advantage at 
the expense of another. 

It can hardly be dented that network afl- 

tion Is a big factor in the value of a local 
Station. Thus, looking at it in the cold light 
Of cash value, thé CBS decision will be highly 

neficial to WHTN and somewhat detri- 
Mental to WCHS just as it would have had 
A similar effect on the stations concerned if 
had decided to swith from WSAZ to 


Therefore; it seems rather significant that 
he CBS decision came shortly after WHTN, 
Admittedly a weak third station in the 
Charleston-Huntington aren, was purchased 
by the Cowles interests, a big business opera- 
tion in the Midwest. 
Is this a case of CBS, which is big busi- 
hess itself, bowing to the demands of big 

‘usiness in the ownership of individual tele- 

vision stations? 
A And, with this switch in network afilia- 
ion, what happens to the value of the stock 
of which certainly must have been 
acquired by Cowles at a modest price? 

The only reasons made public by CBS for 
ts decision were that it wanted to be in a 
te competitive position with NBC's Hunt- 
ugton outlet, WSAZ, and that Cowles had 
done an outstanding job of management in 
Other cities, 

But CBS prefers to ignore the advances 
Made by WCHS after its main competition 
x & 5-year advantage in getting on the 

ir, and the effort and expense to which it 
Bone to improve the CBS competitive 
Position. 4 
* The thing that makes the CBS action so 
1 and casts suspicions upon the mo- 

ves Involved, is that the decision was made 
Just before WCHS is to put in use its new 
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transmitting tower which it is building at 
a cost of $300,000 to improve its competitive 
position. 

Both WCHS and WHTN are in the process 
of building new towers. Therefore, if CBS 
had any interest in being fair in its con- 
sideration of affiliates, we contend that it 
would have waited until it could have had 
a firsthand comparison of the two stations 
on their performance with their new trans- 
mitters. f 

Instead, CBS arbitrarily announces its 
decision to kick its old friend, WCHS, off 
to the side and embrace an untried but 
wealthy newcomer. 

Such an action certainly causes suspicions 
and raises questions that should be subject 
to review by the Federal Communications 
Commission, 

In the public interest, Congress should do 
something to prevent this dog-eat-dog_ 
principle of permitting the big to swallow 
up the small. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA z 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, Aprìl 12, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article entitled “United 
States Cash No Cure,” written by Roy 
Covington, published in the Miami Her- 
ald of March 20, 1957, and reprinted and 
sent to me by Roy Hawkins, of Miami, 
Fla. 2 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘“Unrrep States Casa No CURE,” KNIGHT— 
EDITOR LAMBASTES WASTE AND FOLLY 
(By Roy Covington) 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Foreign aid began as a 
means of rehabilitating war-torn nations of 
Europe. It was never intended to become, 
as it Is today, a permanent arm of our foreign 
policy, John S. Knight, editor and publisher 
of the Knight Newspapers, charged Tuesday 
night. 

“We seem to have the curious idea in this 
country that anything can be cured by shak- 
ing the United States money tree,” sald 
Knight in a speech before the Charlotte 
Executive Club. 

High government spending and foreign 
ald in particular were targets chosen for 
criticism. 

He also described the “free press as the 
last bulwark of individual liberty.” 

John S. Knight is editor and publisher of 
the Miami Herald, the Akron Beacon Journal, 
the Detroit Free Press and the Chicago Daily 
News. 

He also serves as a director of the Charlotte 
Observer, of which his brother, James L, 
Knight, is president and publisher. 

Introduced by C. A. McKnight, editor of 
the Observer, Knight spoke to some 300 ex- 
ecutives, including a number of visiting 
newspaper editors and publishers from both 
Carolinas. 

Knight said he did not decry all foreign 
ald, but, he said, “It is incomprehensible 
when the administration says that. foreign 
aid cannot be cut, and Congress supinely 
agrees.“ 

He cited waste and folly” in the applica- 
tion of foreign aid funds. 

“In Iran, for example, the International 
Cooperation Administration built a sugar- 
beet refinery. But it couldn't be operated 
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for 3 years because the Iranians didn't know 
how to grow beets, One ICA office in Iran 
requisitioned 53 automobiles and 41 drivers 
for its 55 employees. 

“There are literally dozens of such exam- 


' ples of waste and folly," said Knight. 


He admitted he was one of Ike's earliest 
supporters for the Presidency. 

But of late, he said, he has become most 
concerned with the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s change in directions since the Presi- 
dent's reelection.”’ The 672 billion budget 
proposed by the administration was a “shock- 
er to all who believe, as I do, in holding down 
expenses of the Government,” declared 
Knight. 

“It is an undeniable fact that the budget 
can be cut," he said, “but the President and 
Congress are now engaged in a buckpassing 
contest to avoid taking responsibility.” 

“Mr. Eisenhower is wasting his breath in 
warning labor and business of the dangers of 
inflation when the Government itself, by 
gargantuan expenditures, is contributing to 
the spiral,” Knight said. 

The administration's philosophy of foreign 
ald as an arm of foreign policy is contribut- 
ing to the overall spending spree. 

As our foreign spending rises, so does our 
spending at home,“ he said. Knight was dis- 
appointed that Mr. Eisenhower had not for- 
mulated a new and striking foreign policy. 

“The incredible Mr, Dulles files from one 
continent to another looking for trouble, and 
usually finds it,” scoffed Knight. 

Describing the results of a hit-and-miss 
foreign policy, Knight said “the British and 
French are miffed; the Israelis rightly com- 
plain that they were doublecrossed; Nasser, 
the troublemaker, is riding high; SEATO is 
falling apart; NATO has lost much of its 
effective fighting strength, and every nation 
with communism for sale is blackmailing 
us to the limit.” 

Knight said he also was troubled over 
trends evident in the thinking of the Ameri- 
can people. 

He listed as areas for concern: 

The naive faith in President Eisenhower. 
The prevalence of let Tke do it symbolizes an 
inattentiveness to public questions. 

Extremism in the field of racial conflict. 
“Instead of approaching a problem of this 
magnitude in a calm and rational manner, 
realizing it may never be solved in our time, 
the issues at stake have given rise to racial 
strife and hate mongering.” 

Wage inflation, in which annual wage in- 
creases are totally unrelated to productivity. 
“Collective bargaining, as it is sometimes 
humorously called, is actually nothing but 
the exercise of power by labor leaders who 
can cripple or ruin an industry at their will.” 

Decline of the small-business man, “It 
seems to me that we are losing much of the 
country’s basic strength when the few sup- 
plant the many.” 

Decline of the individual. “We seem to 
have lost much of the rugged Individualism 
of our forefathers, Today nearly every job 
applicant seems more interested in the hours 
of work and pension plans than in accepting 
responsibility and seeking achievement. 
Security has become a goal rather than an 
achievement.” 


Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, 
Condemns Latest Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the most inflationary pieces of legislation 
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of the 85th Congress has now been intro- 
duced. 

I refer to the proposed legislation 
which would unfortunately make a hol- 
low shell of Federal regulation of the 
prices of natural gas, 

Specifically, I have reference to H. R. 
6790 and H. R. 6791, introduced, respec- 
tively, by Representative Oren Harris, of 
Arkansas, and Representative JOSEPH 
O'Hara, of Minnesota. 

In my judgment, this proposed legisla- 
tion poses a tremendous threat to the 
American economy in more ways than 
one. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared on this subject 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield for just a 
moment in connection with that he has 
just said with respect to the Harris 
bill? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
from Wisconsin for the action he is tak- 
ing at the very start in opposition to the 
Harris bill, which has been introduced in 
the House. 

When I was mayor of Philadelphia we 
had a mayors’ committee which fought 
very vigorously against that bill. I know 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin was on that side, and did his very best 
to prevent its enactment. I assure the 
Senator from Wisconsin that he will 
have support in his efforts from at least 
one Senator on this side of the aisle. 

- Mr. WILEY, I thank the distinguished 
Senator. My opening remarks contained 
a statement of my views. I shall con- 
tinue to restate them in committee, and 
before the Senate, when the subject 
comes before us. 

-There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

For months, we have been reading disturb- 
ing newspaper accounts to the effect that a 
new version of the bill which President Eisen- 
hower vetoed in the 84th Congress would soon 
be introduced. 

Now this version has been offered. 

This time, it attempts to accomplish its 
objective by permitting a so-called reason- 
able-market price to be charged. 

But what is reasonable-market price? 

Itis the going price. 

So, will this be regulation? Of course not; 
it is pretended regulation on the basis of an 
unregulated price. i 

So in its pretense at regulation, it is even 
worse than last year's more frank bill. In 
24 pages of legal falderal, the bill deceptively 
makes noises as if some regulation were 
really being attempted. 

It ‘sets up a standard for a regulatory 
agency which the Commission would find it 
impossible to follow. The criterion would be 
a quicksand of uncertainty into which every 
regulatory case would founder—if any at- 
tempt were made to actually enforce it. 

The reasonable-market price would be 
changing constantly—upward. 

The Commission investigators would have 
to scramble to keep up interminably with 
what the latest market price was. 

Consequently, the Commission would be 
following the market price rather than lead- 
ing. abjectiy approving rather than inde- 
pendently establishing a fair regulated price, 
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as all regulatory commissions are supposed 
to do. 

The supporters of this legislation make no 
bones about what they really have in mind. 

Their aim is the very same as it was in the 
84th Congress, the 63d Congress, and in pre- 
ceding Congresses—to deny the consumers of 
this Nation the reasonable protection which 
the consumers had a right to expect under 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938. 

For months, we have been reading reports 
from naturai-gas associations to the effect 
that if the administration really wants this 
legislation enacted, it—the administration— 
will have to work hard for it. 

I hope that the administration will do no 
such thing. 

I-say very frankly, however and yes, sor- 
rowfully, that I will not be surprised if the 
administration does come once again to the 
unwise decision of backing the purposes of 
this legislation. 

Unfortunately, the administration has al- 
lowed itself to swallow the misrepresenta- 
tions which have been spread by the natu- 
ral-gas industry. 

Unfortunately, the administration, which 
has been wisely pleading for a curb on in- 
flation—which has been pleading for volun- 
tary efforts to hold down wage and price 
pressures, this same administration now 
seems determined to do a rightabout-face. 
Thus, it probably backs a bill which will be 
one of the most inflationary measures in the 
85th Congress. 

Fuel is the key item in the cost of living 
and in the cost of production. When indus- 
try has to pay higher fuel costs, when 30 
million homeowners have to pay higher resi- 
dential gas costs, what is that but inflation? 

We see in this legislation, too, one more 
unfortunate step down the road of ineffec- 
tive regulation by a so-called regulatory 
agency. It is a road in which a Federal Com- 
mission does not seem to be actively inter- 
ested in protecting the very public interest 
which it was set up to protect. 

I say, frankly. but respectfully: The Fed- 
eral Power Commission has repeatedly failed 
in its obligations vigorously to protect the 
public interest. 

-Instead, by backing the previous version 
of this legislation and by reportedly backing 
the present version of this legislation, the 
Federal Power Commission seems to say, in 
effect: “Gentlemen of the Congress, we will 
be glad to authorize whatever the ‘traffic 
will bear, if you will just permit us to do so.” 

I want to be fair to the Fedcral Power 
Commission—which, after all, faces enor- 
mous work burdens. I am not, of course, 
reflecting on the sincerity of any of its mem- 
bers. I respect thelr honest differences with 
me. I am simply stating that the Commis- 
sion is not uniformly doing the job which 
the Congress originally intended for it. 

Lastly, I want to reiterate a point which I 
have previously made. The oil and gas in- 
dustry is definitely entitled to a reasonable 
return on their investment, The local gas 
distributors are entitled to a reasonable re- 
turn. The pipelines are entitled to a reason- 
able return on their investment. 

But so, too, the public is entitied to reason- 
able protection, 

There is no evidence whatsoever to indi- 
cate that the oil and gas industry has suffered 
under previous Federal regulation. There is 
every evidence to indicate that the industry 
has prospered, and that it will continue to 
prosper if reasonable regulation is carried on. 

I hope, therefore, that this Harris-O Hara 
legislation will be defeated. 

I hope that it wili be defeated on its lack 
of merit and not simply because of part of 
the oll industry's lobbying tactics, as carried 
on in the 84th Congress. 

I hope the administration will reconsider 
its overall stand. 
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I support this administration generally. 
But I will not falter on my right to part com- 
pany with the administration when my con- 
science tells me it is in the wrong. 

Perhaps, there are some within the admin- 
istration—within the Department of Justice 
or elsewhere—who support my stand and 
who disagree with the Harris-O'Hara bill. 
If so, I hope they will be in a position to come 
forth and openly say so. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing-in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee om Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government: The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Record at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Asian Assembly for Moral Rearmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there has 
just been completed in the Philippines an 
Asian Assembly for Moral Rearmament 
attended by representative leaders from 

Nations. This assembly was wel- 
comed to this country by the late Presi- 
dent Magsaysay, and was attended by 

successor, President Garcia, with 
members of his Cabinet. 

We in Washington would be wise to 
take note of what has been done and said 
at this gathering. The reconciliation of 
bitterness between races and nations, the 
demonstration of moral and spiritual 
Dower in men who can decide policy, the 
implications for the United States of this 
new understanding among the free na- 
tions of Asia—these are all matters of 
the highest significance. 

Freedom has its ideology. Absolute 
Moral standards give it firmness. The 
Spirit of God gives it life. 

If we in America live that ideology we 
Shall find a response in Asia that money 
8 buy. It could be the turning 


The signs of response to these deeper 
Tealities at this assembly are a source 
of hope for us all—and a challenge to us 

examine our policy and our practice in 
light of these truths. 

Mr. President, I ask that a statement 
I have prepared on this subject be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 

RD, as follows: 
— ASSEMBLY FOR MORAL REARMAMENT— 
ATESMEN UNITE AT MRA ASSEMBLY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


President Carlos P, Garcia of the Philip- 
and Mrs. Garcia, with members of his 
Cabinet and leaders of the Philippine Con- 
8ress, traveled by special train to Baguio to 
Welcome delegates from 27 nations to the 
Assembly for Moral Rearmament held 
March 29-April 8. President Garcia said: 
15 am glad that Moral Rearmament was born. 
t is sounding a chord that will find re- 
"ponsive hearts the world over.” 2 
The Presidential party included the Acting 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, the chairman 
Of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
hs chairman of the Senate Committee on 
ational Defense, as well as other members 
Of the Cabinet and chairmen of congres- 
nal committees. 
The Manila Times reported that President 
arcia went to fulfill a date made by the late 
esident Magsaysay. Speaking of the late 
esident, Senator Roseller Lim said: 
Pr, vince his breakfast a year ago with Dr. 
ank Buchman, initiator of Moral Rearma- 
Ment, the President said at least three times, 
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‘Ros, we must decide this on the basis of 
what's right, no matter whose feelings are 
hurt, even my own.’ On that basis many 
of the Presfdent’s problems were solved. Five 
days before his death I told him about this 
Assembly. He said he would come to Baguio 
to open the conference, and expressed the 
particular hope that the three Colwell 
brothers would be coming.” 

Senator Emmanuel Pelaez, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on National Defense in 
the Philippines, said: 

“It is for practical reasons that I want 
MRA to be a force here. From the stand- 
point of national security it can be a very 
practical, realistic bulwark against the in- 
filtration of communism,” 

ONLY ANSWER A SUPERIOR IDEOLOGY 


The former Prime Minister of Nationalist 
China, Gen. Ho Ying-chin, now chairman of 
the Military Strategy Advisory Board of 
Taiwan, summing up the results of the con- 
ference, declared that what he and others 
had “failed to achieve in 10 years of postwar 
diplomatic effort had been accomplished at 
this Asian Assembly. 

“Although the war ended over 10 years ago, 
deep bitterness has remained. I see Moral 
Rearmament as the ideology which is uniting 
the Asian nations. Real contributions have 
been made to the welfare of Asia. Leading 
Japanese and Koreans have found under- 
standing. We have seen a dream of long 
standing realized here. Enemies have be- 
come reconciled and great hope has been 
found. 

“Today we need a superior ideology to 
safeguard our national freedom and democ- 
racy. Dr. Frank Buchman, from his knowl- 
edge of human nature, foresaw this need and 
has given the world an ideology of change. 
Twenty years’ experience of communism has 
proved to me that the only answer is a su- 
perior ideology. Today there is only one 
road—that of moral rearmament—along 
which the whole world can advance to free- 
dom and peace.” 

Gen. Ho Ying-chin pledged himself to ac- 
cept gladly any responsibility through moral 
rearmament to consolidate this new spirit 
in Asia and the world, 


PRIME MINISTER U NU DEFINES BASIS OF 
ANSWERING IDEOLOGY 

The Burmese Prime Minister sent a mes- 
sage to the assembly which was broadcast 
over the Burmese National Radio: “Dr. 
Buchman has presented to the world a new 
ideology above race and class because it 
seeks to answer the needs of the heart. 
This ideology seeks to change men, their 
ideas, their motives, their aims. Its moral 
standards of honesty, purity, unselfishness, 
and love form the cream of all religious 
beliefs.” 

Prime Minister Nobosuke Kishi of Japan 
said in a message delivered by Niro Hoshi- 
jima: “I look forward to the day when all 
the peoples of Asia unite in friendship. This 
desire of mine makes me exceptionally happy 
to send my greetings to the Asian Conference 
for Moral Rearmament. Understanding be- 
tween nations can hardly be realized by the 
official phase of diplomacy alone. What ap- 
pears to me vastly more important is a re- 
awakening to the moral and spiritual values 
involved.” 

Dr. Mohammad Hatta, former vice prest- 
dent and cofounder of the Indonesia Repub- 
lic, sent a message declaring: “If with God's 
help you can achieve something to alleviate 


world tension, the whole of mankind will be 
grateful to you.” 

R. P. Sunarto, a director of Radio Indo- 
nesia, delivered Dr. Hatta’s message and told 
of the widespread response to weekly broad- 
casts on MRA in Indonesia. 

President Ngo Dinh Diem of Vietnam sent 
a personal representative, Dinh Van Huan, 
first president of the court of appeals. Mr. 
Van Huan said: “To remake the world we 
only need a determined nucleus in every 
country. I am deeply convinced of the ob- 
jectives for which you are so effectively striv- 
ing. An Asian Assembly for Moral Rearma- 
ment should be held at least once a year.“ 

HISTORIC HATREDS HEALED 

Niro Hoshijima, cosignatory of the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty and oldest member of the 
Diet in point of service, said: “Relations be- 
tween Japan and our nearest neighbor, 
Korea, are not what they should be. This 
is primarily the responsibility of the Japa- 
nese. Here we have been able to find the 
road to unity between Korea and Japan. 
With the spirit of MRA Japan can change 
and we can find lasting unity with the coun- 
tries of Asia.” * 

Yoon Sung Soon, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Korean National 
Assembly, said: “The real difficulties between 
Korea and Japan can only be solved through 
the spirit of moral rearmament. We need to 
change personally, but it also needs to issue 
in political, social, economic and interna- 
tional changes. I have to change and every 
nation has to . Just as Korea and 
Japan have found unity through MRA, so 
too can every nation.” 

Senator Shidzue Kato, member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Japanese 
Diet, asking forgiveness of the Korean peo- 
ple who suffered under more than 30 years 
of Japanese occupation, said: “I want to 
take full responsibility for what my nation 
did and for this I ask your forgiveness. I 
return with the determination that it will 
not Just be lip service to an apology but to 
fight that this spirit becomes the policy of 
my nation.” 

Mrs. Park Hyun Sook, former Korean Cab- 
inet Minister whom the Japanese had im- 
prisoned for years and whose husband had 
been bedridden for more than 18 years as a 
result of Japanese maltreatment, said: “The 
unity of Asia can only be achieved when 
there is reconciliation between Japan and 
Korea. Through change in my own heart 
I lost my enmity and I am convinced that 
only on the basis of MRA can permanent 
peace be achieved in Asia and the world.” 

Senator Kato, in describing how the repa- 
rations agreement between the Philippines 
and Japan was ratified, said: “Before I met 
MRA I was champion in embarrassing the 
government to get my name before the pub- 
lic. But MRA taught me how to fight on 
the basis of what is right. Last June the 
Diet was considering ratification of our 
reparations agreement with the Philippines 
but this was endangered by our party's op- 
position to the government and the many 
conflicts in the Diet. I decided to take full 
responsibility as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to fight for ratification, 
and 3 hours before the Diet session ended 
the reparations agreement was ratified.” 

Daw Nyein Tha, distinguished educator 
from Burma, said: “MRA has the secret of 
turning enemies into friends.” She quoted 
Dr. Buchman; 'the best defense of your 
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country is the respect and gratitude of your 
neighbors." 

Mr. Kichizaemon Sumitomo, head of the 
Japanese industrial family which before the 
war employed 500,000 men, said: “I realize 
that as a capitalist I was also responsible for 
what happened in the Philippines by pro- 
viding the material strength for the Japanese 
militarists. But apology is not enough. We 
in management must work on a basis of what 
is right. It is not enough to rely on good will 
between individuals. We responsible leaders 
of our nations must commit ourselves to 
living a moral ideology.” 

After an apology by Renzo Yanagisawa, 
chairman of 250,000 Japanese shipyard work- 
ers, for what Japan did to the Philippines 
during the war, Donato Alarcon, vice presi- 
dent of the Philippine Transport Workers 
Union, said: “At this assembly we are de- 
veloping the moral ideology where our mis- 
takes of the past can be corrected and Japan 
and the Philippines can learn to live as mem- 
bers of one family.” 

Willard Johnson, president of the student 
body of 12,000 at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, and Jerry Nelson, another stu- 
dent leader from the same university, told 
of the unity MRA had brought to their 
campus. “We were the bitterest political 
enemies on the campus,” said Nelson, “What 
we had been doing was divisive and selfish, 
MRA united us. America needs this ideology. 
It is the only hope of our country.” Johnson 
said: “We Negroes have often attempted to 
answer racial prejudice with an equal amount 
of prejudice against the whites. Our real 
battle is against prejudice and not against 
the people involved in it. The ideology of 
moral rearmament can answer racial pre- 
judice because it challenges both black and 
white to change and build a new world.” 


WORLD DICTATORSHIP, WORLD DESTRUCTION, OR 
WORLD RENAISSANCE 


Dr. Douglas Cornell of Washington, execu- 
tive officer of the National Academy of 
Sciences, said: MRA is the ideology of free- 
dom needed in the atomic age. I have 
worked 10 years in the development of weap- 
ons and have some knowledge of such facts 
as the marriage of atomic warheads with 
guided missiles, The new factor is that the 
next war would mean total destruction. 
Consciously or unconsciously everyone of us 
chooses one of three alternatives—world 
dictatorship, world destruction, or world 
renaissance. MRA offers every man the 
chance to play his full part in the creation 
of this renaissance.” 

Dante Calma of the office of the President 
of the Philippines, said: “As yet it is only in 
Communist countries that ideology is placed 
before self-interest. I fear for the future of 
my country and my children if there is nota 
change. Moral rearmament has proved a 
turning point in my life and for the first 
time I haye become part of my Catholic faith. 
The future of this country as well as of Asia 
is being shaped here at this assembly. We 
Filipinos must make moral rearmament top 
priority.” 

Dean Vincente G. Sinco, dean of the Col- 
lege of Law, University of the Philippines, 
and chairman of the impdrt-export com- 
mittee, told the assembly: “I have been over- 
whelmed by the decisions which men and 
women have made at this assembly to take 
this ideology to Asia and the world. The 
spirit of greed, falsehood, impurity, and 
selfishness exists even where there is no 
communism. With MRA these forces will 
not become dominant in our nation. Only 
in this way will we have peace and unity.” 

Rajaram Shastri, Member of Parliament of 
India and General Secretary, 1954-55, of 
the All-India Hind Mazdoor Sabba, central 
organization of the Socialist trade unions of 
India with 500,000 members, declared: 

“As a Marxist I spent 26 years of my life 
Organizing the Indian working class on a 
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basis of hatred and bitterness. When I saw 
the division around me I traveled for an 
answer to Soviet Russia, Red China, and sey- 
eral countries of Europe, but everywhere I 
found people suffering from the same dis- 
ease—materialism. 

“When I met moral rearmament I real- 
ized that for 26 years I had been pointing 
out the mistakes of others instead of seeing 
where I need to change myself first. MRA 
turned a torchlight inward, Through abso- 
lute moral standards and the guidance of 
God lies the way to bring peace and happi- 
ness to individuals, families, nations, and 
the world.” 

Cornelio Balmaceda, general manager of 
the Philippine Chamber of Commerce and 
former Minister of Commerce, who had 
earlier attended the World Training Center 
for Moral Rearmament at Caux, Switzer- 
land, while a delegate to the ECOSOC Con- 
ference in Geneva, said: “Ideological con- 
troversy plagued the meetings in Geneva. 
At Caux I saw Communists changing and 
the force of an idea to unite the world. Most 
solutions center around material rearma- 
ment. MRA is an armament that does not 
cost nations billions to insure defense. 
While the masses of Asia are being serenaded 
by communism, the coming of moral re- 
armament is very significant and timely.” 

TRUE BASIS FOR EAST-WEST UNITY 

In a cable to Mr. Sam RAYBURN, Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, and Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, on the occasion of a private 
showing for Members of both Houses of the 
United States Congress of the all-African 
film Freedom, delegates at the Asian Assem- 
bly said: 

“The Asian nations gathered at Baguio in 
the Philippines respond to your initiative in 
the presentation of the film Freedom to the 
United States Congress. The Asian premiere 
of Freedom was seen here this week by dele- 
gates from 24 nations attending the Asian 
Assembly for Moral Rearmament, This 
overwhelming film is providential for our 
nations at this critical time and must reach 
the millions of Asia now. 

“The ideology depicted in the film Free- 
dom, is the ideology Asia wants, It is the 
only true basis on which East and West can 
unite. Where diplomacy has failed to answer 
our greatest need, moral rearmament is suc- 
ceeding, It is breaking down barriers of 
hate and bitterness and creating trust and 
unity. It is opening up avenues to repara- 
tions and concrete accords. 

“We are grateful for the three American 
brothers, the Colwells, who responded to the 
late President Magsaysay’s call that they 
come to Baguio. They have played a vital 
part in operating the spirit in which unity 
is being forged between our nations.” 

The cable was signed by: Senator Roseller 
T. Lim, the Philippines; General Ho Ying- 
chin, chairman, Military Strategy Advisory 
Board, Formosa; Niro Hoshijima, senior 
member, Japanese Diet; Senator Shidzue 
Kato, member, Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Japan; Yoon Sung Soon, chairman, 
Foreign Relations Committee, Korean Na- 
tional Assembly; R. P. Sunarto, director, 
Radio Indonesia; Devar Surya Sena, Radio 
Ceylon; Dato Mahmoud Bin Mat, former 
speaker, Legisaltive Council, Malaya; Maung 
Maung Khin, editor, New Light of Burma; 
Rajaram Shastri, Member of Parliament, 
India. 

A special showing for Members of Con- 
gress of the Philippines was held on April 
13 and attended by the speaker of the house 
of representatives, the senate majority lead- 
er, chairmen of the three senate commit- 
tees, and other congressional leaders. The 
morning session of the senate was delayed 
for an hour to enable Members to attend. 


April 15 
1890 or 19847 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, for the 
edification of my colleagues, a thought- 
provoking editorial published in the Wall 
Street Journal, entitled “1890 or 1984?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


1890 or 1984? 


When President Eisenhower the other day 
was asked about the complaints over the size 
of his record peacetime budget, his retort 
was that this isn't 1890. 

“In this day and time,” he said, “we can- 
not * * * limit ourselves to the govern- 
mental processes that were applicable in 
1890. We have got to adapt the great prin- 
ciples of the Constitution to the inescapable 
industrial and economic conditions of our 
time.” 

And that, we suppose we are to understand, 
explains everything. 

The ghosts of Grover Cleveland and Wil- 
liam McKinley have never been so popular 
us of late. Let anyone venture the smallest 
suggestion that old virtues—like thrift or 
prudence or self-reliance or local responsi- 
bility for local problems—might have some 
virtue today, as well for a government as for 
its citizens, and he is dismissed with some 
such phrase as “we can't turn the clock back 
to McKinley.” 

This is intended to be devastating. It is 
supposed to mark the critic as an igno- 
ramus unaware of the march of history and 
more than likely an enemy of the people 
because he opposes progress. And naturally 
it also marks the speaker as a forward- 
sighted fellow whose gaze is fixed ahead, say 
on 1980. 

It is a debater’s retort that answers noth- 
ing. While it might be a happy thing if we 
could indeed turn the clock back to McKin- 
ley when the cost of Government tó the citi- 
zens was measured in thousands instead of 
billions of dollars, no one has proposed any 
such thing. 

As a matter of fact, the most vociferous 
critic of Mr. Eisenhower's budget is extrava- 
gant compared to Mr. Eisenhower only a few 
years ago. Then he proposed to turn the 
budget back to $60 billion; today the most 
hopeful reactionary dreams of taking no 
more than $5 billion or so out of Mr. Eisen- 
hower's $72 bilion budget. The critics of 
Mr. Eisenhower's program, men like Sen- 
ator Byron, for example, are neither unmind- 
ful of history nor fools. 

But the debater’s trickery in this kind 
of retort does not disturb us half so much 
as the fear that some of the people who 
use it do not see the trick and may suppose 
that they have uttered something wise. 

For what is often really being suggested 
is not merely that the circumstances of his- 
tory change but that the principles of wis- 
dom have somehow changed also, The sug- 
gestion is not simply that it may be wrong 
to cut “x” billion out of the budget, a mat- 
ter on which even practical men may dif- 
fer; the suggestion is that it is somehow 
wrong even to suggest considering such an 
outmoded principle as thrift. 

There is here a dangerous trap for the 
mind, A wise man once said that govern- 
ment is best which governs least. Now if 
Jefferson were alive today he would not 
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measure what is the “least” possible in 1957 
by what was the “least” possible when he 
made his declaration against tyranny. But 
& mind so constituted would not be fooled 
into thinking that, however much circum- 
stance had altered the application of the 
Principle, the principle itself had been out- 
moded. 

We take it as self-evident that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in 1957 cannot 
Meet its responsibilities with the same sums 
of money it took from its citizens a cen- 
tury ago. That in an age when technology 
has diminished the boundaries between one 
part of the community and another its laws 
Perforce must be more complex and farther 
Teaching. But that is not the same thing 
as saying that the principles of wise govern- 
Ment pass with the passing times. 

That is why when men have visions of a 
World far worse than ours they do not look 
backward but forward. And what disturbs 
their vision is that somehow in the future 
all the ancient virtues will be forgotten be- 
Cause people may be persuaded of the view 
that because governmental processes are old 
they are outmoded. 

The memory of 1890 is not half so terri- 
fying as the specter of 1894. 


The Washington Pilgrimage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 

April 27, at the seventh annual awards 

er of the Washington Pilgrimage, 

Washington, D. C., a civic leader of St. 

„Mo., Mr. William Harper Bryan, 

will be honored as the Lay Churchman 
of the Year for 1957. 


It will not be possible for me to be 
Present on that occasion as this out- 
Standing business executive receives this 
honor in token of his service to the 
church life of St, Louis and the Nation. 


Other leaders will also be honored; 
therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a short explanation 
of the Washington Pilgrimage, together 
With a statement about the national 
Church and lay awards for 1957, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

THE WASHINGTON PILGRIMAGE 


An inspirational and practical p 
Which unites our commitment to America 
with a new understanding of the rich mean- 
ing of our national religious heritage, the 
Washington Pilgrimage, is the only organ- 
ized movement in America which actively 
relates the principles of our American rell- 
Blous heri to present-day moral and 
Spiritual ideals, in terms of what we are, 
what we have, and what we aspire to in 

-century America. 

Critics of American life say we are too 
Breatly concerned with financial gains, tech- 
nological advances, and other evidences of 
Material advantages, Perhaps they might 
more definitely say that we do not make 
Enough of the basic reservoirs for good which 
550 equally a part of our lives—the hope, 
3 love, confidence—in ourselves, our 
‘milies, our friends, and the countless other 
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men and women we have neither seen nor 
known. 

The Washington Pilgrimage’s basic theme 
is This Nation Under God. 


AWARDS For 1957 


The Washington Pilgrimage national 
church and lay awards were announced in 
Washington on March 28. Dr. Louis H. 
Evans, famous Hollywood, Calif., minister, 
now minister at large for the Board of Na- 
tional Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
United States of America, was named 
“churchman of the year.” William Harper 
Bryan, of St. Louis, recently referred to as 
the “1957 Spirit of St. Louis,” has been 
named lay-churchman of the year.“ Mrs. 
W. Murdoch MacLeod, general director of 
United Churchwomen's 11 million members, 
has been named “churchwoman of the year.” 

The awards will be received in person by 
the recipients at the seventh annual awards 
dinner of the Washington Pilgrimage, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 27. Cecil B. deMille will 
be present to present the churchman award 
to Dr. Evans. 

Other distinguished leaders who will par- 
ticipate in the pilgrimage of all faiths April 
26, 27, and 28 include Justice William O. 
Douglas, Senator Francis Case, Judge Luther 
Youngdahl, Judge Homer Ferguson, Dr. 
Theodore Distler, and Bradshaw Mintener. 

Paul Lavalle, conductor of the Band of 
America, will direct massed bands at a spe- 
cial ceremony before the Lincoln Memorial 
in honor of the inclusion of the words 
“under God” in the Pledge of Allegiance. 

In collaboration with the 350th anniver- 
sary celebration of Jamestown, a special pro- 
gram will be presented before the Jefferson 
Memorial honoring the early founders of the 
Nation. 

Charles E. Wilson, president of the Peo- 
ple-to-People Foundation, in cooperation 
with Col. Edward Kirby and George Denny, 
will present a program in the Senate caucus 
room at 12 o'clock noon Saturday, April 27. 

President Eisenhower received the lay 
churchman’s award for 1955. This year’s 
recipient, William Harper Bryan, is presi- 
dent of the Associated Hardware Co. and 
former president of the Witte Hardware Co. 
As a civic leader, he founded the Polio So- 
ciety of St. Louis; served as president of St. 
Louis Sales Executives Club, district gov- 
ernor of Kiwanis International, president 
and member of the board of directors of 
the St. Louis Convention Bureau for 20 years, 
member of the board of the chamber of com- 
merce and chairman of the Century Club. As 
a church leader, he has served as a trustee of 
the Third Baptist Church of St. Louis for 
18 years, often as president and sometimes 
chairman of the ways and means commit- 
tee, has taught a Sunday school class since 
1923, and has served the Metropolitan Church 
Federation as a member of the executive 
board and the finance committee. 

Dr. Louis H. Eyans, author, national 
preacher, and regular radio and TV speaker, 
is a graduate of Occidental College, Los An- 
geles, and McCormick Theological Seminary 
in Chicago. During college days he was 
chosen all-conference and all-State end in 
football and all-conference and all-South- 
ern center in basketball. He is the found- 
ing sponsor of the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes, Inc. 

As minister at large, Dr. Evans covers 40,- 
000 miles per year by plane and train and 
has filled 450 speaking engagements since 
September 1953. He has spoken before con- 
ventions of business, education, government, 
armed service, civic, religious, and lay lead- 
ers throughout this country and abroad. He 
has visited Japan, Korea, China, India, 
Africa, and the Near East, meeting with stu- 
dents, government and mission leaders. In 
1955. he flew to Scotland to address the min- 
isters of that country at the request of Dr. 
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Billy Graham (clergy-churchman of 1956). 
For the past 4 years he has served a part of 
every summer as summer pastor of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church of Washington, 
D. C., the church of President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower. 

Dr. Evans’ books include Youth Seeks a 
Master, the Kingdom is Yours, and Make 
Your Faith Work, all published by Fleming 
H. Revell Co. He has received many hon- 
orary degrees and was chosen one of the 12 
outstanding religious leaders of America in 
the Life magazine nationwide poll. Three 
of his four children are in full-time Christian 
service. 

Mrs, W. Murdoch MacLeod has directed the 
work of United Churchwomen since 1948, 
Formerly the executive secretary of the 
United Council of Church Women, she is 
now the general director of the enlarged or- 
ganization, United Church Women of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. Mrs. Mac- 
Leod served as a consultant at the assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in Evans- 
ton, III., 1954; attended the planning meet- 
ing for the World Council in England in 
1949; visited refugee camps in Germany in 
1955; and led a fraternal team of American 
women to Mexico in 1956 to attend a con- 
ference of Mexican Protestant women. She 
holds a number of honorary degrees and is 
a graduate of the South Carolina College for 
Women. She has two daughters and is the 
widow of Dr. W. Murdoch MacLeod, a min- 
haga the Presbyterian Church, United 


Federal ‘Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, those who 
oppose reducing the 1958 budget are just 
not responsive to general public opinion. 

The progressive addition of bureaus 
and agencies calling for more Federal 
employees and annual increases in the 
cost of Government has aroused the peo- 
ple to the necessary tax burden that must 
be imposed on them to administer these 
programs. 

Instead of continuing heavy taxes and 
spending to the limit of public forbear- 
ance, Government leaders might well 
read the signs of revolt so spontaneously 
generated by uniting their efforts to 
make this 1957 the year of the turning 
point from deficits and lavish indul- 
gences. 

Sensible reductions from amounts pro- 
posed by domestic Federal agencies, a 
more careful review of overlapping func- 
tions and waste in the Defense Depart- 
ment, and withdrawal of foreign aid from 
missions completing their assignments, 
can be the direct means of showing the 
folks back home that we are abandoning 
our disappointing experiences in assum- 
ing we can save the world. 

It is traditional for heads of families 
and business organizations to periodi- 
cally take account of capital depletion 
and correct unwarranted expenditures 
that endanger the safety and solvency of 
the financial structure. 
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The predicament of the United States 
Government, overdrawn, so to speak, in 
the sum of $275 billion, still insisting on 
increased budgets with no assurances of 
diminishing naitonal indebtedness and 
only an expression of hope for tax relief, 
should indicate the timeliness of a re- 
evaluation of our national financial 
prospects. 

The American citizens have been ex- 
tremely tolerant but that tolerance is 
waning. Let us recognize and profit by 
the warning before we encounter open 
revolt. 


American Bar Association Recommenda- 
tion Regarding Congressional Investi- 
gations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many Members of the Congress, and 
many persons throughout the Nation, 
recently have been disturbed by the ex- 
cesses of some congressional investigat- 
ing committees. While the process of 
continued analysis and investigation by 
the Congress is absolutely essential to 
the operation of the legislative branch of 
our Government, it is even more essen- 
tial that these investigations be handled 
with fairness and tact and with full pro- 
tection for the reputation and personal 
rights of anyone under accusation. 

For this reason, I am calling to the 
attention of the Senate some pertinent 
recommendations made by a committee 
of the American Bar Association with 
respect to the conduct and methods of 
congressional investigating committees. 

These recommendations are described 
in an editorial which was published in 
the April 14, 1957, issue of the Oregon 
Journal, of Portland, Oreg., which was 
written by Mr. Douglas McKean, associ- 
ate editor of that newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in full in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION RECOMMENDS 
CURBING INVESTIGATIVE EAGERNESS OF 
GROUPS IN CONGRESS 

(By Douglas McKean) 

Three years ago, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation made an exhaustive study of congres- 
sional investigative committees as related to 
individual rights. 

The report made some rather serious 
charges against methods of those committees 
and suggested rules of procedure which the 
bar believes would eliminate the abuses, 

In reading this discussion of the bar re- 
Port, two facts should be borne in mind: 

1. Since the report was made 3 years ago, 
its recommendations can be evaluated in an 
atmosphere uncolored by feelings, pro or con, 
regarding the recent Senate committee 
hearings. 


2. The report was made subsequent to 
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hearings of what was popularly known as the 
McCarthy committee, In relation to these 
hearings, it should be remembered that the 
American Bar Association has never been ac- 
cused of being soft on communism. 

And it made its criticisms and recommen- 
dations In the face of the fact that the sub- 
ject under investigation—subversion of our 
Government by agents of a foreign power, in 
other words, our national security—was 
much more vital than misuse of union funds 
or vice in Portland. 

What the American Bar Association found 
was a continuing pattern of abuses, starting 
almost with the inception of our Govern- 
ment and continuing up to the time of the 
report. 

The relation between this report and the 
current Senate hearings is recurrence in the 
current hearings of many of the abuses 
which the bar committee found in previous 
congressional investigations. 

Early in its report, the bar committee says 
it approached the problem with no hostility 
toward the investigative function. 

It recognized, in the case of Communist 
infiltration, that disregard of security out of 
an excessive concern with the rights of indi- 
viduals may let the enemy reach the national 
jugular. s 

On the other hand, it also recognized that 
sacrifice of rights beyond the true needs of 
security is self-defeating, since the basic 
principles of freedom may be lost in the 
struggle to maintain them. 

“It is apparent,” sald the report, “that the 
problem of striking the proper balance is 
difficult but of paramount importance.” 

And the bar committee became convinced 
that the choice is not between total emas- 
culation of the investigatory power and un- 
fettered arbitrary exercise of that power.. 

Crux of the problem lies in the fact that 
congressional investigations have gradually 
progressed from investigation of issues or 
facts pertinent to legislation, inquiries into 
the honesty and efficiency of the executive 
branch and aiding the Congress to perform 
internal duties relating to its own Members, 
to a new field—inquiry into matters of pri- 
vate opinion and what amounts to a trial 
of private citizens. 

The bar report notes that trial of indi- 
viduals Is ordinarily a function of the judi-. 
ciary, acting through its properly constituted 
trial courts. 

It also notes that justice and due process 
of law are among the cornerstones of West- 
ern civilization and that any breakdown in 
judiciary protection is watched with micro- 
scopic eye. 

Then the bar committee remarks, "But it 
would be a hollow victory if individual rights 
were protected in the courtroom but ignored 
in the more volatile atmosphere of the com- 
mittee room or in administrative hearings.” 

In other words, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation says that if the Congress is going 
into the trial business—and it admits some 
justification for this infringement of the 
judicial function—then at least it should 
adopt some of the courtroom practices which 
insure justice and fair play. 

In this connection, the bar committee re- 
marks that the concepts of due process de- 
veloped through centuries of judicial history 
are not only fair, they are in general efficient 
tools for arriving at the truth. 

And Wigmore, widely recognized expert on 
the law of evidence, has this to say on the 
Matter of finding the truth: 


“For two centuries past, the policy of the 
Anglo-American system of evidence has been 
to regard the necessity of testing by cross- 
examination as a vital feature of the 
law * * * it is beyond any doubt the great- 
est legal engine ever invented for discovery 
of the truth.” 

Preservation of the right of cross-exam- 
ination to witnesses before a congressional 
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committee is one of the key recommenda- 
tlons of the American Bar Association, 

In brief, its recommendations are these: 

1. That the scope of the investigation be 
clearly defined, that no less than two mem- 
bers of a committee be present at hearings, 
and that important matters such as issuance 
of subpenas and direction to a witness to 
answer a question be decided by a majority 
vote. 

2. A witness should have time to obtain 
counsel, should be advised of the precise 
nature of the investigation, should be al- 
lowed to make a brief written or oral state- 
ment at the conclusion of his testimony, 
should have a complete transcript of the 
hearings, should be allowed to testify with- 
out radio or television broadcasting, and 
should have certain additional rights in 
executive sessions. 

His counsel should have the right to ac- 
company him to all hearings, advise him as 
to his rights, interpose objections, and should 
have the right to cross-examine adverse wit- 
nesses. The latter right would be subject 
to control by the committee to avoid abuse. 

3. Third parties whose names are men- 
tioned in a manner which tends to defame 
them should have the right to appear and 
testify under conditions comparable to those 
outlined above. 

4. Committee files should be confidential 
and used only for the proper purposes of 
the committee. 

5. All committees should be under super- 
vision of a committee made up in the House 
of the Speaker and majority and minority 
leaders and in the Senate of the Vice Presi- 
dent and majority and minority leaders. 

This committee would act as an appellate 
body in matters arising under the pro- 
posed code of investigative procedure and 
in an advisory capacity as regards the need 
for a particular investigation and how it 
should be conducted, that ts, whether it 


should be by standing, special, or joint com- 


mittee. Each House would retain ultimate 
responsibility for action. 

The right and the need for knowledge of all 
the facts by legislators and the public is 
r 


For example, recent Senate committee 
hearings on teamster union affairs may 
prove valuable as a basis for legislation 
which will ald honest unionism and may 
help the union itself put its house in order, 

The American Bar Association report rec- 
ognizes this potential good and does not 
decry investigations as such. What it does 
say is that these good results can be pre- 
served without putting the private rights of 
individuals in jeopardy. 

It was the abuses which, as far back as 
1922, led Walter Lippmann to write of "s * » 
that legalized atrocity, the congressional in- 
vestigation, where Congressmen, starved of 
their legitimate food for thought, go on a 
wild and feverish manhunt, and do not stop 
at cannibalism.” 

And only this year, William S. White, who 
has covered the Senate for some years for 
the New York Times, had this to say in his 
book, Citadel, on Senate investigations: 

“For many months in each of several 
years the very corridors of the Senate Office 
Building—the site of the echoing marble 
caucus room where so many of these in- 
quisitions were conducted—stank with the 
odor of fear and the odor of monstrous 
silliness,” 

This need not be, but as the American 
Bar Association report says, “Continuation 
of an easily removable shadow of an im- 
portant of congressional activities 
would be the worse abuse of all,” 

The bar said this 3 years ago and still the 
abuse continues. The congressional investi- 
gation can be of great value, but if per- 
sistently abused it will eventually fall into 
disrepute and either be abandoned or lose 
all effectiveness, s 
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The Fedcral Flood Insurance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks, I have been en- 
deavoring to determine the reasons for 
the delay in the issuance of flood insur- 
ance policies to those who desire to pur- 
Chase them. Ihave found that the delay 
Was caused first by the administrative de- 
tails which had to be ironed out before 
rates could be established, policies 
drafted and claims procedures estab- 
lished. 

The administrative work has been 
Completed now and excellent procedures 
have been developed under which ex- 
tremely reasonable rates are proposed 
for policies which you will be able to 
Purchase from your own insurance agent 
Wherever you live. Fire and casualty 

ce companies will issue the con- 
tracts and collect fees and losses will be 
handled through independent claims ad- 
justment facilities. - 

I was delighted to learn of the ex- 
Cellent job which had been done but my 
Spirits were dampened when I learned 
that the Federal Flood Indemnity Ad- 
Ministration has been unable to get the 
Appropriations Committee to budget the 

Million which will be necessary. 
Members of the committee tell me that 
the States have indicated little interest 
and that the demand for the insurance 
on the part of individual homeowners 

below expectations, The committee 
apparently has balked because of the 
Campaign for economy and the whole 
Program is in danger of collapse—this is 
Shocking, but true. 
1 The $50 million to which I have re- 
erred is not to be spent each year, and 
necessary for two principal purposes: 
kor subsidy premſum payments into 
the reserve fund, and secondly, for pay- 
Ments to agents, carriers, and loss ad- 
justers for their expenses and services. 
Obviously, if the Government sells an 
ce policy and a loss occurs, the 
d ernment has a legal obligation to pay 
€ loss, therefore a reserve fund must 
© Set up. The program will be self- 
Supporting, but, like any private insur- 
æ company, the Government must 
money to start. 
le ng the 84th Congress I was privi- 
ged to participate as a cosponsor with 
= tor Herbert H. Lehman and others 
2 the first flood- insurance program ever 
Stablished in the United States. 
mocnator Jon F. Kennepy said, on 
thats’ 21 on the floor of the Senate, 


have 


ou Nation's first flood-insurance program, 
Pane shaping of which I was privileged to 
Bligh Was one of our proudest accom- 
t ee in the last session of Congress. 
Mi intended to fulfill a dire need on the 
Care homeowners and businessmen in all 
lana. Of the country, including New Eng- 
by bo It was promptly considered and passed 
Prey, th Houses of Congress, and swiftly ap- 

ed by the President, because of the ur- 


Bent need f dis- 
tater ae siok legislation before 
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Now, nearly a year later, as New England- 
ers and others prepare for the consequences 
of spring and melting snows, what has hap- 
pened to this program? No protection is 
available, no insurance can be purchased, 
no regulations have been published, no final 
policy forms have been agreed upon. Ex- 
cessive bureaucratic delay, undue reliance 
upon a private insurance industry whose at- 
titude has been negative from the beginning, 
and a diminution of popular interest as the 
result of restrictions, have all contributed 
to this administrative fallure. 


Senator KENNEDY puts his finger on 
one of the major reasons for the failure 
of the program to date. He said: 

One of those legislative problems—the ne- 
cessity of obtaining a special appropriation 
for administrative expenses—would not have 
occurred had the administration accepted 
the provision in my original bill for such 
expenditure to be made from program funds, 
which come from a Treasury revolving-loan 
fund. But once the present provision was 
enacted, the new Federal Flood Indeninity 
Administration was negligent in failing to 
submit a budget request in time for inclu- 
sion in the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill, already passed by the Congress. 


I have joined with Senator KENNEDY 
in sponsoring legislation to amend the 
present Federal Flood Insurance Act of 
1956. My bill, H. R. 6334, was intro- 
duced on March 25, 1957. 

I include here the text of H. R. 6334, 
together with a letter I have received 
from the Commissioner of the Flood In- 
demnity Administration. I feel both of 
these items will be of considerable inter- 
est to my colleagues: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 4 of 
the Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956 is 
amended by striking out all that follows the 
colon and inserting in lieu therof the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That In the precessing 
of applications for insurance under this act, 
the Administrator shall give priority to ap- 
plications from persons who are not then 
protected against loss due to flood under any 
insurance provided by the Administrator 
under this act.” 

(b) Section 7 (a) of such act is amended 
by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(e) Section 15 of such act ls amended— 

(1) by striking out in the first sentence 
of subsection (b) the following: “, and the 
contributions made by the Administrator 
and the respectives States in accordance with 
section 7 (a) of this act"; and 

(2) by striking out the last sentence of 
subsection (e) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: Funds may be borrowed un- 
der this section at such times as may. be 
dcemed necessary by the Administrator, and 
funds so borrowed shall be deposited, in such 
proportions as the Administrator deems ad- 
visable, in the disaster insurance fund, the 
disaster reinsurance fund, and the disaster 
loan fund.” 

(d) Section 21 of such act is amended by 
striking out the second sentence thereof, 

Hosted AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
FEDERAL FLOOD INDEMNITY ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C, April 11, 1957. 
Hon. Prank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean ConcrrssmMAN THOMPSON: This is in 
answer to the inquiry from your office yester- 
day about the current status of the Federal 
flood indemnity program. 

On March 12, 1957, the President trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House pro- 
posals for supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1957, in which $50 million 
was requested for the operations of the Fed- 
eral flood indemnity program. This amount 
is composed primarily of two Items: One for 
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subsidy premium payments into the reserve 
fund (disaster insurance fund); and the 
other for payments to agents, insurance car- 
riers and loss adjusters as reimbursement 
for their expenses and services. You realize, 
I am sure, that this money can only be 
used as the business develops. Obviously, 
if we sell an insurance policy and a loss 
occurs, the Government has a legal obliga- 
tion to adjust the loss and an adjuster must 
be paid. The same is true for agents who 
sell the policy and carriers who Issue it In 
our behalf and perform accounting and sta- 
tistical services. Until money is appropriated 
by the Congress for this purpose, we cannot 
legally incur these obligations. 

The request is now before the Subcom- 
mittee on Independent pacea of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. Since the 
Federal Flood Insurance Act requires that all 
administrative costs, including payments to 
the insurance industry for selling and sery- 
icing this insurance, must be paid from ap- 
propriated funds, the date that we can of- 
fer this insurance to the American public 
is directly related to the action of the Con- 
gress. When Congress appropriates these 
funds, we can shortly thereafter commence 
issuing insurance policies, 

By way of background, you will recall that 
the 84th Congress enacted the Federal Flood 
Insurance Act of 1956 on the closing day of 
the session and it was signed into law by 
President Eisenhower on August 7, 1956. 

Acting under the authority of this act, 
Administrator Albert M. Cole established the 
Federal Flood Indemnity Administration as a 
constituent unit of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency on September 28, 1956. On 
the same date. I was appointed Commis- 
sioner of FFIA. 

Some of the potentially dificult adminis- 
trative problems of establishing a new pro- 
gram lent themselves to prompt solutions, 
Acting under the authority of the act to 
utilize the private insurance industry to the 
maximum practicable extent, we have been 
able to lay out a marketing plan that con- 
templates maximum use of private facilities: 
Insurance agents and brokers throughout the 
country will sell Federal flood-indemnity 
contracts; fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies will issue the contracts and collect 
fees; and losses will be handled by indepen- 
dent.claim-adjustment facilities. The mar- 


keting arrangements we have made will en- 


able persons or corporate bodies to purchase 
flood-indemnity contracts in their own com- 
munlties from the same agents or brokers 
who sell fire and casualty insurance. 

We have been successful in negotiating 
with the insurance companies to have their 
services and facilities made avallable to us at 
cost; without profit or allowance for admin- 
istrative expenses or other expenses normally 
incident to the operation of their business, 
These operations will be subject, of course, to 
our supervision and control. 

After months of intensive efforts, we are 
now completing final drafts of the flood-in- 
demnity contracts, underwrting rules and 
regulations, loss adjustment procedures and 
accounting and statistical forms and regula- 
tions, as well as completing the rate struc- 
ture. Net rates (after the application of 
subsidy) will range for the major classes of 
our risks from approximately $1 to $2.50 per 
hundred of insurance on an 80-percent Co- 
insurance basis. 


Since you were so closely connected with 
the legislation which created the flood-in- 
demnity program, you know that flood insur- 
ance for fixed-location property has never 
been generally available to the American 
people. Because of the high risk and catas- 
trophic nature of floods, private companies 
have declined to offer this form of insurance, 

This meant that we were charged with the 
responsibility for writing flood insurance 
without any prior flood-insurance experience 
to draw upon for ratemaking and under- 
writing. However, we had to comply with 
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provisions of the act which specified that 
rates shall be established which would pro- 
duce sufficient proceeds to pay all claims for 
probable losses over a reasonable period of 
years, shall be based on consideration of the 
risks involved, and that the fees to be charged 
the purchasers of indemnity contracts shall 
be designed to achieve marketability. 

We attacked the rate problem by calling 
on the services of two groups of specialists. 
One was a committee of highly competent 
rate experts from the insurance industry. 
The other was an interagency committee of 
the Federal Government, including engineers 
and hydrologists from the Weather Bureau, 
the United States Geological Survey, and the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Each committee, working separately, came 
up with a different rating system. The in- 
dustry suggested rates which would be appli- 
cable nationally. These rates would take 
into consideration, among other things, (1) 
the location of the property, whether over 
water (such as piers, wharves, and similar 
facilities) or not; (2) whether insurance 
covered only the buhding or the building and 
Its contents; (3) the location of the con- 
tents within the building; (4) whether or 
not the insured desired to take advantage 
of coinsurance or contribution provisions; 
and (5) dollar and percentage deductibles. 

The Government group suggested rates 
based on hydrological data and the mathe- 
matical probability of floods. This system 
would establish rates on the basis of loca- 
tion alone, that is, elevation and distance 
from the exposure, and upon the probability 
of a flood of a certain discharge at that site. 
These data, it was proposed, were to be used 
to develop contour maps which would indi- 
cate flood frequency, magnitude and inten- 
sity, and thus an average risk for property 
within prescribed zones shown on the map. 
This method is time consuming and expen- 
sive and not practicable for immediate use. 

We have given both these systems exhaus- 
tive study and have arrived at a method 
which we feel combines the best features of 
each. We propose to adopt the general ap- 
proach suggested by the insurance industry, 
but have modified it by considerations of 
flood frequency and damage in different areas. 

By using the best data available, we have 
established a separate set of rates for each 
major river basin in the United States and 
for the more highly exposed areas along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. We feel that the 
rates as now established meet the require- 
ments of the act, including marketability. 

I share with you and your constituents the 
concern over the need for protection against 
future flood losses, and I assure you that we 
are making every effort to offer flood insur- 
ance as soon as possible after the appropri- 
ated funds become available. 

I trust that this answers your inquiry. If 
you have need for any further information, 
piease do not hesitate to contact me again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank J. MEISTRELL, 
Commissioner, Flood Indemnity Ad- 
ministration. 


Arrogance of the Postmaster General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, a senior 
member on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, Mr. Lestnsxr, commented 
on an editorial of the Detroit Times of 


April 15, as follows: 
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Under law the Federal employees do not 
have the right to strike against the Govern- 
ment. However, the Postmaster General 
has achieved the same effect as a strike and 
some action against him should be taken. As 
per my previous statement and the following 
editorial from the Detroit Times of April 15, 
1957, he should resign. 


The editorial, which I endorse whole- 
heartedly, is as follows: 

The arrogance of Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield has brought about a bureaucratic 
shakedown of Congress and American tax- 
payers. 

His arrogance succeeded last Saturday in 
canceling all regular mail deliveries in the 
United States on a business day for the first 
time in history. 

It has succeeded beginning today in cur- 
tailing deliveries and hours when post offices 
are open to the public. 

Mr. Summerfield high-pressured a con- 
gressional committee into voting him $41 
million extra to run his Department through 
the remainder of the fiscal year ending June 
30. But even this did not move him to call 
off his cutback of service. He demands the 
money in hand. 

His arrogance has hampered the operation 
of business and gravely inconvenienced the 
American people. í 

The “crack of doom” method he has used 
raises questions of his efficiency and compe- 
tence. 

Whatever bureaucratic victory he has 
gained, the Postmaster General has lost the 
confidence of the public. / 

He should resign. 


Area of Production Definitions and the 
Farmer’s Income ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmer goes to the market place and 
asks: “What am I offered?’—for the 
American farmer must sell his product 
in the market and pay, in great part, 
for the processing of that product for 
market. The cotton farmer's price for 
his cotton must absorb the cost of gin- 
ning. The farmer cannot pass on to the 
consumer any increase in his cost of pro- 
duction. 3 

When the wage and hour legislation 
was before Congress in 1938, Representa- 
tives from the Cotton Belt pointed out 
these facts to other Members of-Congress. 
Congress realized that the cotton farmer 
had to pay the cost of the ginning and 
that to increase the cost of ginning would 
result in a reduction in the farmer's in- 
come. Accordingly, when it enacted the 
wage and hour legislation, Congress 
placed in the law an exemption applying 
not only to agricultural labor but in addi- 
tion exempted the operations and proc- 
esses involved in preparing for market- 
ing and handling of agricultural com- 
modities. This exemption is in section 3 
of the act of 1938, as amended, and came 
to be known as the area of production 
clause. 

However, despite the clear intent of 
Congress, the Secretary of Labor, 
through the definition of “area of pro- 


April 15 
duction” has virtually nullified this ex- 
emption. So well have they drawn their 
definition that only 14 percent of the 
cotton gins in the Nation are exempt 
under this bureaucratic decree, and only 
4 percent of the cotton compresses are 
eliminated from the provisions of the 
minimum wage and maximum hours law. 
Under the present departmental] defini- 
tion, and it will be remembered that 
earlier definitions issued by the Secre- 
tary have been condemned and nullified 
by the Federal courts, a cotton gin in a 
rural county in Arkansas is not consid- 
ered as being in-the area where cotton is 
raised if, first, more than 5 percent of 
the cotton received at the gin in any 
montH was transported more than 10 
miles from the farm, or, second, if the 
cotton gin is within 1 mile of a village 
having a population in excess of 2,500, or 
is within 3 miles of a city having a popu- 
lation of 50,000. 

Another exarhple to indicate the ex- 
tent to which this definition has nullified 
the intent of Congress to exempt opera- 
tions and processes involved in handling 
and preparing for market of agricultural 
commodities is the fact that cotton ware- 
houses in the Cotton Belt which handle 
94 percent of the cotton crop are not 
considered by the Department as being 
in the area where cotton is grown. 

Only last year the Supreme Court 
denied a contention that poultry is not 
an agricultural commodity and, there- 
fore, dressing and preparing poultry for 
market is not to be considered under this 
exemption. 

Nor does the Department of Labor take 
into consideration new processes and 
techniques in preparing food for market. 
Canning of fruit and vegetables is ex- 
empt but the freezing of food is not. To- 
day, great savings to the consumer have 
been effected by packing some vegetables 
in the field and hauling them to the 
packing sheds for precooling prior to 
shipment. But, this new technique is 
penalized by the Department, which has 
ruled that since the packing is done in 
the field the cooling operation is no 
longer exempt. 

The following information, taken from 
official Government sources, shows 
graphically what has been happening to 
our farmers’ income because of these in- 
creasing labor costs and processing 
charges: 

[Tn billions of dollars} 


Labor cost Net 
farin tion | of dlistribut- | farm 
Income [exponse] Ing products | income 


d Gross | Produc- 
Year 


E 
8. 5 


1 Not avullulie. 


It is apparent that action must be 
taken to eliminate the Department of 
Labor’s authority to restrict and nullify 
the intent of Congress. In the Senate 
S. 1418 has been introduced by Senator 
Stennis, of Mississippi. This bill will re- 
emphasize the intent of Congress by de- 
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fining the meaning of “agriculture,” 
“first processing,” and “area of produc- 
tion.” Senator Stennis would define 
the area of production to be “all of each 
county in which such commodity is pro- 
duced in commercial quantities, except 
that it shall not include the corporate 
limits of a city or municapility having a 
Population in excess of 250,000 as re- 
Ported in the 1950 census.” 

In the interest of protecting the farm- 
er’s net income as well as assisting the 
American consuming public, this legisla- 
tion should be adopted. 


Partial Return of Vested Enemy Property 
and Payment of Certain Categories of 
War Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today at the request of the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission a bill 
designed to amend the Trading With the 
Enemy Act and the War Claims Act of 
1948, so as to provide for a partial return 
of vested enemy property and the pay- 
Ment of certain categories of war claims. 
In view of the complexity of and the gen- 
eral interest in this subject, I desire to 

into the Appendix of the RECORD 
the letter, dated April 3, 1957, from Mr. 
Whitney Gillilland, Chairman, Foreign 

Settlement Commission, ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the House of 
presentatives, which in a general way 
explains the background of this legisla- 
tion, which was prepared jointly by the 
Department of State, the Department of 
Justice, the Treasury Department, and 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
Sion. I also want to make public the ex- 
Dlanatory memorandum submitted by the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
explaining in greater detail the specific 
Provisions of this legislation. 

The letter and memorandum read as 

follows: 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COM- 
MISSION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1957. 
The honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mn. Speaker: There is enclosed for 
the consideration of the 85th Congress the 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
Amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
as amended, and the War Claims Act of 
1948, as amended.” The proposed measure 

the culmination of long study by up- 
Propriate agencies of the executive branch of 

e Government of two important problems; 

1. The disposition to be made of enemy 
n as n consequence of World War 


(2) The final settlement of unsatisfied 
un of American nationals for Worid War 

losses occasioned by enemy action. 
Except for those provisions relating to the 
1 ing of war claims payments to Amer- 
2805 nationals, the proposed measure is es- 

tially the same as that submitted by 
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the executive branch for congressional con- 
sideration in the 84th Congress on June 6, 
1955, which was introduced in the Senate 
June 14, 1955, as S. 2227 and in the House, 
June 8, 1955, as H. R. 6730. 

The first part of the draft bill deals with 
the assets in the United States, title to 
which was vested in the Government under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act as a con- 
sequence of World War II. By far the great- 
est portion of these assets was owned by na- 
tionals of Germany and Japan. In general, 
this part of the draft bill provides for a 
limited return as a matter of grace of the 
vested assets, or of the proceeds of their 
liquidation, to such of the former owners 
or their successors in interest as are nat- 
ural persons not in territory behind the Iron 
Curtain. The maximum value of property 
or proceeds returnable to any one indi- 
vidual is fixed at $10,000. In the few in- 
stances where property of charitable, re- 
ligious, and educational organizations was 
vested, such property would be returned 
without regard to its value. Interests in 
trademarks would be returned to business 
enterprises as well as natural persons, All 
interests in copyrights would be divested in 
favor of the former owners or their suc- 
cessors in interest. Patent interests would 
not be returned. 

The second part of the draft legislation 
deals with certain claims of United States 
nationals against Germany arising out of 
World War II. Payment of these claims is 
to be made out of the vested assets not sub- 
ject to return under the first part of the 
draft bill. This arrangement varies from 
S. 2227 and H. R. 6730, 84th Congress, in that 
the latter bills provided for the payment of 
American war claims out of repayments to be 
made by the Federal Republic of Germany in 
settlement of its indebtedness to the United 
States for postwar economic aid. It now 
appears that sufficient funds will be available 
from the liquidation of vested assets to pro- 
vide substantial compensation to Awerican 
war damage claimants and at the same time 
permit the partial return program envisaged 
by the first part of the bill. 

I also enclose with the proposed bill a 
memorandum describing its provisions in de- 
tail and, where necessary, explaining the 
reasons for particular provisions. However, 
in order to afford a clear understanding of 
the general purposes of the draft legislation, 
it will be helpful to add here a brief state- 
ment of the events which have led to its 
recommendation. 

By the first War Powers Act of December 
18, 1941, Congress nmended the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of 1917 to grant the President 
extensive powers to vest assets In the United 
States owned by foreign countries or their 
nationals, The 1917 act already contained 
provisions for the return of such of the prop- 
erty to be vested as might ultimately prove 
to be owned by nonenemies. However, 
neither the 1917 act nor the 1941 act provided 
for the disposition of World War II vested 
assets finally determined to be owned by 
enemy governments or their nationals. That 
matter was left open. 

Early in 1942 the President created the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian as an inde- 
pendent agency and delegated to the Alien 
Property Custodian the power to vest prop- 
erty other than securities, cash, and credits. 
In June 1945, the Custodian's vesting power- 
was expanded to include German and Japa- 
nese-owned securities, cash, and credits, As 
a result, substantially all the German and 
Japanese assets known to be in the United 
States as of December 7, 1941, were vested 
by the Custodian or by his successor, the 
Attorney General. 

In January 1946 the United States and 17 
allied nations other than the Soviet Union 
and Poland executed the Paris Reparation 
Agreement, whereby they agreed upon the 
division of the limited German assets in kind 
available to them as reparation from Ger- 
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many, including German external assets lo- 
cated within the respective signatory coun- 
tries. The 18 Allies agreed to hold or dispose 
of these external assets in such a way as to 
preclude their return to German ownership 
or control. This program was formulated 
in light of the allied experience after World 
War I when the attempt in effect to exact 
reparation from Germany's current produc- 
tion failed and led to Germany's default on 
its obligations. Moreover, it was clear after 
the end of World War II that the United 
States would have to provide major assist- 
ance to Germany to prevent disease and un- 
rest. This country, therefore, favored meas- 
ures which would limit Germany's World 
War II reparation to its external assets and 
other assets in kind, thus relleving Germany 
of reparation payments from current produc- 
tion and avoiding the indirect financing of 
reparation by the United States. The Paris 
Reparation Agreement met this objective. 

In 1946 Congress enacted section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act authorizing 
returns of vested property to persons having 
merely technical enemy status and to enemy 
nationals who were persecuted by their own 
governments. In the same year, Congress 
added section 34 to the act, providing for the 
payment of prevested debt claims of Ameri- 
cans against enemy nationals whose prop- 
erty was vested. 

By the War Claims Act of 1948 Congress 
added section 39 to the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, providing that German and Jap- 
anese assets not returnable under section 32 
should, after the payment of debt claims 
therefrom, be retained by the United States 
without compensation to the former owners. 
In addition, the War Claims Act of 1948 gave 
priority to the use of the net proceeds of 
liquidation of this retained property for the 
payment of compensation to American civil- 
ian internees of the Japanese, to American 
servicement capt by the forces of Ger- 
many, Japan, and other governments which 
failed to provide adequate subsistence as re- 
quired by the Geneva Convention and to cer- 
tain Philippine religious organizations which 
had rendered aid to American personnel. 
This act did not provide for the payment of 
war claims of Americans arising out of war- 
caused property damage but authorized a 
study of the problem. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has advanced a total of $225 million from 
the proceeds of vested assets for purposes of 
the War Claims Act of 1948. Thus that act 
constituted a congressional disposition of the 
German and Japanese assets vested under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act during 
World War II. Furthermore, that act, in 
effect, gave confirmation to the reparation 
program set forth in the Paris Reparation 
Agreement by devoting German external 
assets to the satisfaction of certain American 
war claims, 

The Japanese Peace Treaty of 1952 also 
followed the policy incorporated in the Paris 
Reparation Agreement with respect to enemy 
external assets. It provided that the Allied 
Powers should have the right to retain and 
liquidate Japanese property within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. In addition, the peace 
treaty provided that Japan should compen- 
sate nationals of the Allied Powers in Japa- 
nese currency for war damage to property 
located in Japan. In consequence of these 
and other provisions the United States and 
the other Allied Powers waived any addi- 
tional war claims against Japan. 

The Bonn Convention of 1952 for the Set- 
tlement of Matters Arising Out of the War 
and the Occupation. Between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the United States, 
Britain, and France also affirmed the policy 
of the Paris Reparation Agreement. In that 
convention the Federal Republic of Germany 
agreed to compensate its own nationals for 
their loss of external assets by the vesting 
and other action of the Allied Powers. For 
their part, these countries gave the Federal 
Republic a commitment that they would not 
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assert any claim for reparation against its 
current production. These provisions of the 
Bonn Convention were carried forward and 
approved in the Paris protocol of 1954 which 
‘was approved by the Senate April 1, 1955, and 
came into force on May 5, 1955. 

On July 17, 1954, Chancellor Adenauer 
wrote to the President to enlist his support 
for legislation which had been introduced 
in Congress for the general return of vested 
German assets. The Chancellor referred to 
the hardships suffered by many of the Ger- 
man individuals whose property had been 
vested. He mentioned old people, pension- 
ers, and beneficiaries of insurance policies 
and inheritances in particular, and urged 
that alleviation of these hardship cases 
would make a considerable contribution to 
furthering the friendship between the peo- 
ples of the United States and Germany. The 
President's reply of August 7, 1954, referred 
to the fact that the Allied Governments de- 
cided to look to German assets in their ter- 
ritories as a principal source for the pay- 
ment of their claims against Germany. The 
President expressed sympathy with individ- 
uals in straitened circumstances in Germany 
for whom the operation of the vesting pro- 
gram in the United States had created par- 
ticular hardship. He pointed out that Amer- 
ican nationals who had suffered losses aris- 
ing out of the war had received no compen- 
sation, also with resultant hardship in many 
cases. Finally, the President stated that al- 
though none of the bills then pending in Con- 
gress with regard to the return of vested as- 
sets had the approval of his administration, 
the problem was recelving earnest considera- 
tion and he hoped that a fair, equitable, and 
satisfactory solution could be achieved. The 
matter was also raised by Chancellor Ade- 
nauer with the President during the former's 
visit to Washington in October 1954 and con- 
versations between representatives of the two 
Government were agreed upon. 

The Japanese Government also expressed 
a hope that the return of vested Japanese as- 
sets would be considered. The subject was 
discussed by Prime Minister Yoshida with 
the President on November 9, 1954. 

As a result, the executive branch formu- 
lated the plan represented by the enclosed 
draft bill. Thereafter, representatives of the 
United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany discussed the matter of vested Ger- 
man assets and the related problem of Amer- 
ican war claims against Germany. Subse- 
quently, similar discussions were held be- 
tween representatives of the United States 
and Japan, During these discussions repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Japan were informed that the ex- 
ecutive branch would recommend a limited 
return of vested assets to natural persons up 
to a maximum of $10,000 as a matter of grace 
for the purpose of alleviating the cases of 
hardship caused by vesting. The United 
States representatives pointed out that this 
action would result in a full return to ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the former owners 
whose property had been vested and would 
achieve the equitable solution sought by the 
President, The United States representatives 
expressed the hope that in addition to rellev- 
ing hardships of an appreciable number of 
German and Japanese people, this action 
would serve to make even more secure the 
ties between the United States and those 
countries, The representatives of the Ger- 
man, Federal, and Japanese Governments 
expressed the hope that the proposed return 
would subsequently be followed by a wider 
program. They were informed, however, that 
the administration did not envisage a broader 
return than was contained in the present 
recommendation. 

It will be noted that returns of vested as- 
sets would not be made to persons behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

The second part of the proposed bill pro- 
vides for the compensation of certain Amer- 
ican World War II losses in the European 
theater. An examination of available records 
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discloses that there are approximately 28,000 
claims for such losses outstanding in which 
the amount claimed is approximately $215 
million. In many cases, however, the 
amount claimed is not stated, pointing to a 
potential claimed amount of more than 6215 
million. It is not possible to estimate the 
number of prospective claims in excess. of 
28,000 that may be filed if the proposed bill 
becomes law. Past experience in such mat- 
ters indicates, however, that total claims may 
well exceed the 28,000 figure. 

The administration’s proposal to the 84th 
Congress with regard to the financing. of 
American war-claims payments was based on 
estimates made by the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty at the end of 1954 showing that it held 
assets of approximately $60 million over and 
above reserves for, litigation, claims, and 
other obligations, and that returns to indi- 
viduals up to $10,000 would require the ex- 
penditure of approximately $57,500,000. It 
was estimated thus that the return program 
would utilize all of the free assets available 
at that time. Since it was not possible to 
finance payment of American war damage 
claims against Germany from vested assets, 
provision was made for the use of the above- 
mentioned German repayments to this 
country. 

It is now estimated that, as a result of 
the successful defense of suits and claims for 
the return of vested property, approximately 
$108 million of such property now remain- 
ing with the Office of Alien Property repre- 
sents free assets. This amount is the bal- 
ance of vested property remaining-after set- 
ting aside reserves for unresolved claims, 
litigation and other obligations, including a 
100 percent litigation reserve in the amount 
of approximately $120 million. It is antici- 
pated that after all pending suits are dis- 
posed of a substantial amount of that reserve 
will become free and will be added to the 
present $108-million figure. Thus it is ap- 
parent that the total of vested assets avail- 
able for the financing of American war 
claims payments will exceed the $100 million 
fund proposed by the administration in the 
84th Congress. 4 

The proposed bill expressly provides that 
the aggregate of the sums covered into the 
war claims fund for payment of American 
war claims shall at no time be less than the 
aggregate value of vested property, or pro- 
ceeds thereof, to be returned to the former 
owners. All vested assets not required to 
effect the returns proposed by the first part 
of the bill would become available to the 
American war claimants. 

The draft legislation was prepared by the 
Department of State, the Department of 
Justice, the Treasury Department, and the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. It 
is based upon a full and careful considera- 
tion of the problems involved, and repre- 
sents the considered position of the admin- 
istration, The proposals should be con- 
sidered as a whole, Prompt and favorable 
action would resolve a troublesome problem 
in the field of our foreign relations and 
would strengthen the ties of friendship with 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Japan. 

I respectfully request that early considera- 
tion be given to the proposed legislation 
which transmitted ~ herewith. A similar 
communication is being sent to the Vice 
President. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the 
enactment of the proposed legislation would 
be in accord with the program of the 
President. 


Respectfully yours, — 
WHITNEY GILLILLAND, 
Chairman, 


EXPLANATION MEMORANDUM ON Drart BILL To 
AMEND THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT, 
4S AMENDED, AND THE WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 
1948, AS AMENDED 


The first part of the proposed bill is de- 
signed to effect: (1) The return in general 
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as a matter of grace of vested assets other 
than patent interests to natural persons not 
behind the Iron Curtain up to a limit of $10,- 
000, and (2) the return of trademark and 
copyright interests to business enterprises 
as well as to natural persons without regard 
to the $10,000 limitation on value and, inso- 
far as copyright interests are concerned, 
without regard to the limitation on return 
to persons behind the Iron Curtain. Prop- 
erty owned by charitable, educational, and 
religious organizations would also be re- 
turned without regard to the $10,000 limita- 
tion. The proposed bill would treat several. 
types of vested assets in a manner different 
from the treatment accorded the great bulk 
of such assets. The differences are deemed 
advisable by virtue of past policy, facility of 
administration of the contemplated return 
program, and the desirability of terminating 
the World War IT alien property program as 
quickly as possible. ‘There is set forth below 
a résumé of the manner in which the pro- 
posed bill would affect various categories of 
assets. 4 


CATEGORY I: ASSETS OTHER THAN TRADEMARK, 
COPYRIGHT, AND PATENT PROPERTIES AND 
PRINTS OF MOTION PICTURES 


The great bulk of the vested assets falls 
within this category. The proposed Dill 
would effect returns of these assets in an 
amount not exceeding $10,000 to natural per- 
sons. Natural persons would not be deemed 
to have had any ownership interest in assets 
vested from a business enterprise in which 
they have stock or some other beneficial in- 
terest. Consequently, no part of such assets 
would be returned to them. Persons who 
have made settlements or compromises of 
claims or suits with respect to vested prop- 
erted would be barred from obtaining any 
property in addition to that which they ob- 
tained in the settlement or compromise. 
Persons convicted of war claims would be 
excluded from return. 

The following property would be excluded 
from the return program by reason of United 
States commitments to foreign governments: 

1. Vested property located in the Philip- 
pine Islands and subject to transfer to the 
Republic of the Philippines under the Philip- 
pne Property Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 1381- 
88). 

2. Certain securities of American Issue 
looted in the Netherlands by Germany 
during its occupation of that country. Un- 
der an agreement with the Netherlands exe- 
cuted January 9, 1951, the United States un- 
dertook to return such securities to the 
Government of the Netherlands or its na- 
tionals. 

3. Property which this Government is obli- 
gated to release or to receive or retain pur- 
suant to existing agreements between the 
United States and certain World War II allies 
relating to the resolution of conflicts between 
the Alien Property Custodians of the signa- 
tories, These agreements, entered into by 
the United States pursuant to Public Law 
857, 8lst Congress, provide for transfers of 
various categories of vested property by and 


_ to the United States. 


Returns of property in category T would be 
effected under a claims program. Claims 
would have to be filed with the Attorney Gen- 
eral within 1 year of the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. In order to facilitate 
the administration of the contemplated pro- 
gram new claims would be required of per- 
sons who have previously filed claims undor 
section 9 or section 32 of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. This requirement. would 
obviate the necessity of reopening thousands 
of closed claims and examining additional 
thousands of claims now pending under those 
sections to obtain the new data required by 
the proposed legislation. 

The proposed bill provides that in general 
a return of vested property in this category 
will be subject to a deduction of the amount 
of conservatory expenses incurred with re- 
spect to such property, a deduction to cover 
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general administrative expenses, a reserve 
for any unpaid taxes with respect to the 
Property and a reserve for any pending debt 
Claims against. the property under section 
34 of the Trading With the Enemy Act. If 
the Attorney General should hold property 
Vested from the prevesting owner in addi- 
tion to the property returnable under the 
Proposed bill, the amounts of expenses and 
Teserves would be deducted, to the extent 
Possible, from such additional property. 

A person who has a pending claim under 
Section 9 (a) or section 32 could claim re- 
turn under the proposed bill only upon the 
filing of a written waiver renouncing his 
Claim under section 9 (a) or section 32 to the 
Amounts retained for expenses and reserves. 
As a practical matter this provision would 
Teduce the amount of vested property re- 
turned under this bill to a section 9 (a) or 
Section 32 claimant by the amount of the 
deduction for administrative expenses plus 
the amount of any debt claims. On the 
Other hand, it would permit the claimant to 
receive a return under this bill without the 
Necessity of establishing himself as a non- 
enemy under section 9 (a) or as a persecuted 
Person or other eligible claimant under sec- 
tion 32. The provision for waiver has been 
included in the proposed legislation in an 
attempt to close out as expeditiously as pos- 
sible the great majority of the pending title 
Claims—that is, those which are filed against 


toward the termination of the 
administration of World War II vested 
Property. 

CATEGORY It: TRADEMARK PROPERTIES 


Since the use of a vested trademark would 
deceptive except in connection with 
Foods made by the prevesting owner of the 
Mark, or the successor in interest of such 
Owner, it is deemed advisable to make a gen- 
eral return of trademarks and unexpired 
interests in prewar contracts relating to 
emarks. The proposed bill would au- 
returns of trademarks or contract in- 
terets therein without regard to the $10,000 
celling and thus would enable a natural per- 
son to receive such marks and contract in- 
in addition to $10,000 of other vested 
Property. However, royalties or other in- 
come received from the marks or contract in- 
during the period of vesting would be 
charged against the $10,000. 

The proposed bill would authorize the re- 
8 of trademarks and contract interests 
Be erein to business enterprises as well as 

atural persons, However, any royalties or 
Other income derived from such marks or 
r duct interests during the period of vest- 

g would not be returned to business enter- 

Also excluded from return, by ref- 
erence to specific vesting orders, are certain 
Possible reversionary or other similar rights 
— to trademarks and good will which, 
ce prior to World War II, have been as- 
whi to and held by vested corporations 
Ge ch are still controlled by the Attorney 
b neral and which conduct manufacturing 

Usinesses. In general, the vesting orders 
oacluded from the return provisions are 
N vesting orders issued as a precau- 
one Measure for the purpose of cutting 
wh any unknown or undiscovered rights 

ich may have been retained by enemy na- 

with respect to the goodwill, trade- 

marks, and trade names of these vested cor- 
Porations. Some of the excluded vesting 
Orders vested contract rights which related 
Such trademarks and trade names. In 

y cases, these nebulous reversionary 

— may be nonexistent or without any 
al value, although the catchall vesting 
bi Still serve a precautionary purpose. 
Teturn the rights vested by these vesting 

of might invite unnecessary harassment 
in Vested corporations and their involvment 
= litigation with respect to those portions 
their businesses in which the trademarks 
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are used, notwithstanding the fact that the 
vested corporations for many years have 
operated these businesses independently of 
the former owners of any purported rever- 
sionary rights. 

Inasmuch as the Attorney General has only 
about 315 vested trademarks and trademark 
contract interests, the return of such prop- 
erty would not involve the administrative 
problems described below with regard to 
copyrights.’ Consequently, the return would 
be effected by the claims program described 
under category I and would be subject to 
the restrictions mentioned there. The pro- 
posed bill provides that where a trademark 
or trademark interest was owned prior to 
vesting by a person in East Germany, it 
would be returned to a person in the Federal 
Republic of Germany if a competent agency 
of the Federal Republic certifies that an 
equivalent trademark has been registered by 
it for such person. 


CATEGORY III: COPYRIGHT PROPERTIES 


Vested copyright interests number more 
than 300,000. These cover vested copyrights 
and copyrights which are the subject of 
prewar contracts, A program for the re- 
turn of copyrights and unexpired contract 
interests in copfrights of the nature de- 
scribed under category I might well become 
unmanageable because of the number of 
claims which might be filed and the com- 
plexity of claims of authors and composers 
in connection with vested prewar contract 
interests. Furthermore, since a substantial 
number of copyrights and contract interests 
would not be returned under the program 
proposed for category I by reason of the ex- 
clusion of East Germans, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office would be forced to continue the 
administration of such copyrights and in- 
terests without any apparent practical means 
of terminating such administration within 
a reasonable time. 

As a result of these considerations it has 
been deemed advisable in the proposed bill 
te effect the return of copyrights and unex- 
pired contract interests therein by means 
of a statutory divestment which would re- 
quire no action on the part of the Attorney 
General. Such divestment would be effective 
without regard to the value of the copyrights 
and contract interests and would serve to 
effect returns to business enterprises as well 
as to natural persons. The divestment would 
not extend to royalties or other income re- 
ceived during the period prior to divestment. 
Such funds would be returnable only to 
natural persons within the limits and pur- 
suant to the claims program described under 
category I. 

It should be noted that the divestment 
proposed in the draft bill would serve to re- 
turn copyrights and unexpired contract in- 
terests therein to persons and firms in the 
East Zone of Germany. Thus, although such 
persons and firms would not receive the re- 
turn of any money in the hands of the Attor- 
ney General they would become entitled to 
any income from their copyrights and con- 
tract interests which might accrue after di- 
vestment. Investigation in Germany has 
disclosed that practically all the former 
owners of valueble copyright properties who 
were located in the East Zone of Germany 
prior to World War II have now established 
themselves in the West Zone. As a result 
the amount of future income payable to 
former owners in the East Zone from the 
copyright divestment would be negligible. 

The proposed bill specifically excludes 
from return the moneys collected in connec- 
tion with the publication in the United 
States of Hitler's Mein Kampf, the diaries 
of Paul Joseph Goebbels, the memoirs of Al- 
fred Rosenberg, and a work by a leading 
Nazi, Otto Skorzeny. The copyrights and 
contract interests connected with these 
works are also excluded from divestment: 
A photographic history of the Nazi Party 
formerly owned by Heinrich Hoffman, its o- 
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cial photographer, has been excluded from 
return. In addition, the copyright to a 
scientific motion picture entitled “Meiosis” 
has been excepted from divestment because 
of its wide use by American educational 
institutions, Since this copyright was owned 
by an East German firm to vesting, 
divestment might impede its future use in 
this country. 


CATEGORY IV: PATENT PROPERTIES 


Patents and interests in prevesting pat- 
ent contracts are excluded from return by 
the proposed bill. It has been the policy of 
the United States since 1942 to make the 
patents and technology vested from World 
War II enemy nationals readily available to 
American industry by means of revocable 
nonexclusive royalty-free licenses for the life 
of the patents. This policy has been widely 
publicized and has been relied upon by licen- 
sees in making investments to develop and 
exploit the patents. The exclusion of patent 
interests from the return program is thus 
in keeping with the Government's long-time 
policy and will serve to safeguard the inter- 
ests of American licensees, 

With two exceptions, the income received 
by the Alien Property Custodian and the 
Attorney General from vested patents and 
contract interests in patents would be re- 
turned by the proposed bill to natural per- 
sons up to a limit of $10,000 in the same 
manner as other property in category I. 
One exception is the money collected from 
American licensees under prewar contracts 
with enemy nationals deemed violative of 
the antitrust laws. This money was collected 
because the Government did not suffer the 
disability of the enemy party. (See Standard 
Oil Co. v. Markham (57 F. Supp. 332), af- 
firmed sub. nom. Standard Oil Co. v. Clark 
(163 F. (2d) 917 (C. C. A., N. T., 1947), 
certiorari denied, 333 U. S. 873).) It would, 
of course, be inequitable to enrich a returnee 
with a gift of funcs which he himself could 
not collect, The second exception arises 
from the fact that much of the income re- 
ceived from vested patents and patent con- 
tract interests was derived from their use 
in war production, In returning vested pat- 
ents and patent contract interests to nation- 
als of allied countries the Attorney General 
deducts royalties received from war produc- 
tion and turns them over to the Treasury. 
The returnee is compensated by his own 
government pursuant to reverse lend-lease 
arrangements. In the negotiation of the 
understanding between the United States 
and Italy which led to the return of vested 
Iatllan property it was agreed that patent 
royalties derived from war production should 
not be returned. In view of the fact that 
the segregation of such royalties would have 
been difficult, it was agreed that all royalties 
earned by vested Italian patent and patent 
contract interests prior to the end of 1945 
would be deemed attributable to war pro- 
duction. The policy and date agreed upon 
in the Italian understanding have been used 
in the proposed bill. 


CATEGORY V: PRINTS OF MOTION PICTURES 


The Attorney General administers a con- 
siderable number of prints of motion pic- 
tures. Few, if any, of the individual prints 
are of more than nominal value. The aggre- 
gate value is not commensurate with the 
expense which would be involved in process- 
ing claims for their return. Furthermore, 
these prints can be duplicated elsewhere in 
almost every instance. Accordingly, the pro- 
posed bill excludes the prints from return 
except in cases where claims thereto have 
already been filed under existing law. The 
bill further provides that the Attorney Gen- 
eral deliver the prints to the Library of Con- 
gress, which may retain or dispose of them 
in any manner it deems proper. 

A section analysis of the first part of the 
proposed bill is set forth below: 


* 
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Section 1 would make technical amend- 
ments to section 39 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act necessitated by other provisions 
of the proposed bill. In addition, it would 
authorize and direct the Attorney General 
to transfer proceeds of vested assets to the 
war-claims fund for use in the program of 
compensating American war-damage claim- 
ants in the second part of the bill. The 

gate of such transfers would at no time 
be less than the aggregate value of property 
returned under the proposed section 40 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, thus in- 
suring that the funds available for the bene- 
fit of the American war-damage claimants 
would not fall behind the value of property 
returned to German and Japanese nationals 
under the proposed section 40. Ultimately 
all proceeds of vested assets not required for 
effecting returns under that ‘section would 
become available to the American war-dam- 
age claimants. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill would add 
new sections 40 to 42 to the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to effect the proposed returns 
of vested property. Such returns will not be 
affected by transfers of the proceeds of liqui- 
dation of vested property to the war-claims 
fund. 

The proposed section 40 (a) would effect 
the returns in general of vested property to 
natural persons up to a limit of $10,000. 
It specifically excludes from return the secu- 
rities subject to the looted securities agree- 
ment with the Netherlands, copyrights and 
copyright contract interests, motion picture 
prints, patents and patent contract inter- 
ests, property transferable to the Philippine 
Government, property subject to intercus- 
todial agreements with foreign countries, 
and Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Rumanian 
property subject to disposition under section 
202 (b) of the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949, as amended. It further 
provides that if the property of a prevesting 
owner exceeds $10,000 in value and cannot 
be divided into a portion having a value of 
$10,000, then return would consist of a 
lesser portion, if practicable, augmented by 
a supplemental return. Finally, section 40 
(a) would make returns thereunder subject 
to deductions fer expenses and reserves as 
set forth in section 40 (m). 

The proposed section 40 (b) relates to 
trademarks and trademark contract inter- 
ests. It would provide that they should be 
deemed to have no value in connection with 
the $10,000 limit on returns and in connec- 
tion with valuation for the purpose of de- 
ducting general administrative expenses 
under section 40 (m). Section 40 (b) would 
make business enterprises eligible for the 
return of trademarks and contract interests 
therein. The reference to specific vesting 
orders would exclude from return certain 
possible reversionary or other similar rights 
relating to trademarks and goodwill con- 
nected with vested corporations still admin- 
istered by the Attorney General. Trade- 
mark registration by the German Federal 
Government authorities would govern the 
return of trademarks in certain instances. 
All returns of trademarks would be subject 
to outstanding Licenses issued with Tespect 
thereto, 

The proposed section 40 (c) would author- 
ize return of vested property to charitable, 
religious, and educational institutions with- 
out regard to its value. 

The proposed section 40 (d) would limit 
to $10,000 the amount of property to be re- 
turned to the estate or the heirs of a pre- 
vesting owner who has died since the date 
of vesting. In addition, it would specifically 
prohibit any one person from receiving more 
than $10,000. 

The proposed section 40 (e) would bar re- 
turns to persons claiming vested property 
who have previously settled or compromised 
suits or claims with respect to such property, 
to persons or firms behind the Iron Curtain 
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as of January 1, 1955, or subsequently, and 
to persons convicted of war crimes. Section 
40 (e) (2) uses the phrase “maintained his 
principal dwelling place” in connection with 
the disqualification of persons behind the 
Iron Curtain. This phrase is used in pref- 
erence to language appearing in section 2 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act which 
defines an enemy as including a person “resi- 
dent within” enemy territory. The defini- 
tion in section 2 has caused difficulty, in 
part because of uncertainty as to the weight 
to be given to a person’s intent as to the 
future place of his abode. The phrase “prin- 
cipal dwelling place” would eliminate such 
intent from consideration. 

The proposed section 40 (f) would ex- 
clude from return by reference to specific 
vesting orders any income received by this 
office from Mein Kampf and other works 
mentioned above and would exclude the 
Hoffman photographic collection both as to 
income and actual physical property. 

The proposed section 40 (g) would exclude 
the return of moneys received from patent 
licensing contracts deemed to be violative of 
antitrust statutes and moneys received from 
the use of patents prior to the end of 1945, 

The proposed section 40 (h) would bar re- 
turn of property to a n claiming such 
property through his stock ownership or 
other beneficial interest in a business enter- 
prise which owned the property prior to 
vesting. 

The proposed section 40 (1) is practically 
identical with section 32 (d) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. It would restore per- 
sons to whom return is made to all rights, 
privileges and obligations in respect of the 
returned property which would have existed 
if the property had not been vested. This 
section would specifically exculpate the Gov- 
ernment from any liability in connection 
with its administration or use of the property 
during vesting. It would also bind the re- 
turnee by any notice received by the Attorney 
General prior to return and impose on him 
any obligations which accrued with respect 
to the property during the time of its vest- 
ing. The period of vesting would not be in- 
cluded for the purpose of determining the 
application of any statute of limitations to 
the assertion of any rights by such person. 

The proposed section 40 (J) is practically 
identical with section 32 (e) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, It would permit per- 
sons eligible for return under the proposed 
section 40 to sue subsequent to the return 
to establish as against the returnee any 
right, title, or interest they may have in the 
returned property. The period of vesting 
would not be included in determining the 
application of any statute of limitations to 
any such suit. 

The proposed section 40 (k) would require 
that claims for return under section 40 be 
filed within 1 year from enactment in such 
form as the Attorney General shall prescribe. 
New claims would be required from persons 
who have filed previously under other sec- 
tions of the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

The proposed section 40 (1) would prevent 
anything in section 40 from affecting the 
rights of claimants to pursue remedies un- 
der sections 9 (a), 32, or 34 of the act. It 
would prohibit a person claiming property 
under section 9 (a) or section 32 from re- 
ceiving a return under section 40 unless he 
waives his claim under section 9 (a) or sec- 
tion 32 to the amounts of expenses and re- 
serves retained under section 40 (m). A re- 
turn of property to any person under sec- 
tion 40 would be prohibited while a claim 
to the same property filed by some other 
person is pending under section 9 (a) or sec- 
tion 32. 

The proposed section 40 (m) would pro- 
vide for the retention by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the amount of conservatory 
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debt claims. It would provide that such ex- 
penses and reserves be retained from any 
additional property of the owner prior to 
vesting. Any unused portion of a reserve 
for the payment of taxes or debt claims 
would become returnable as though it had - 
not been a part of a reserve. Returnees 
would be permitted to pay the amounts of 
expenses or reserves in lieu of the liquida- 
tion of returnable property to provide funds 
therefor. 

The proposed section 40 (n) relates to the 
controls exercised by the Treasury Depart- 
ment pursuant to section 5 (b) of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act over assets owned 
by Communist Chinese and certain other 
blocked nationals. Returned property would 
be subject to these controls if owned by such 
persons. 

The proposed section 40 (o) would make 
the determinations of the Attorney General 
in the administration of section 40 final. 

The proposed section 40 (p) contains defi- 
nitions. 

The proposed section 41 (a) defines “copy- 
rights.“ 

The proposed section 41 (b) would pro- 
vide for the divestment of vested copyrights 
effective 90 days from the enactment of 
the section. This 90-day period is proposed 
in order to afford time for adequate 
notice and instructions to American licensees 
and American parties to vested prewar copy- 
right contracts regarding the effect of divest- 
ment on their future payments of royalties 
and taxexs thereon. Divestment would be 
made subject to outstanding licenses previ- 
ously issued and assignments of interest in 
such licenses. The rights remaining in the 
Attorney General under licenses would be 
transferred effective the day of divestment 
to the owner of the divested copyrights. All 
royalties accrued up to that day would have 
to be paid to the Attorney General. 

The proposed section 41 (c) would divest 
the vested interests in prewar contracts re- 
lating to copyrights effective 90 days from 
the enactment of the section. All sums pay- 
able under such contracts prior to the day of 
divestment would have to be paid to the 
Attorney General. 

The proposed section 41 (d) would exclude 
from return the right to sue for infringe- 
ment during the period of vesting. 

The proposed section 42 would authorize 
the transfer of motion picture prints to the 
Library of Congress with the exception of 
prints subject to claims under present law. 
The Library would have full discretion to 
retain or dispose of the prints in any manner 
it deems appropriate. 

Section 3 of the proposed bill would amend 
section 32 (h) of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act to exclude from returns to designated 
successor organizations thereunder any prop- 
erty returnable under the proposed section 40. 


WAR CLAIMS ACT AMENDMENTS—GENERAL 
STATEMENT 


The second part of the proposed bill pro- 
vides for the receipt and settlement by the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of 
five types of World War II claims for losses 
suffered by nationals of the United States. 
Claim payments are proposed to be made 
from the War Claims Fund into which pro- 
ceeds from the liquidation of World War II 
vested enemy assets are to be transferred 
as provided in the first part of the proposed 
bill. The War Claims Pund was created 
upon enactment of section 13 of the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended (approved 
July 3, 1948), for the express purpose of mak- 
ing expenditures only as provided in such 
act or as may be provided hereafter by the 
Congress.” The types of claims authorized 
by the proposed bill are, briefly, as follows: 

1. Physical damage to or physical loss or 
destruction of property located within the 
prewar boundaries of Albania, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, the Free Territory of Dan- 
zig, Estonia, Germany, Greece, Latvia. 
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Lithuania, Poland, and Yugoslavia in the 
Period beginning September 1, 1939, and 
ending May 8; 1945, occurring as a direct 
consequence of military operations of war or 
of special measures directed against such 
property because of the enemy or alleged 
enemy character of the owner. 

2. Damage to or the loss or destruction of 
ships or ship cargoes occurring as a direct 
Consequence of military action by Germany 
in the period beginning September 1. 1939, 
and ending May 8, 1945. ` 

3. Net losses by maritime insurance com- 
panies incurred in the settlement of claims 
for insured losses, including reinsured losses, 
of American-owned ships or ship cargoes 
which were lost, damaged or destroyed as a 
direct consequence of military action by 
Germany in the period beginning September 
1, 1939 and ending May 8, 1945. 

4. Loss or damage on account of the death 
or injury of any civilian national of the 
United States who was a passenger on any 
vessel engaged in commerce on the high seas 
if such death or injury was a result of mili- 
tary action by Germany during the period 
beginning September 1, 1939 and ending 
December 11, 1941 (the date upon which the 
United States declared war against Germany). 
In this general category the proposed bill 
Would also include claims for the loss or 
damage to the property (chiefly personal ef- 
fects) of any such passenger. 

5. Losses resuting from the removal of 
Industrial or other capital equipment in 
Germany which was owned by the claimant 
on May 8, 1945 and removed for the purpose 
Of reparation including losses from any 
destruction of property in connection with 
such removal. 

Within the limits of the categories of clams 
Provided for in the proposed bill, except with 
Tespect to death or personal-injury claims, 
Provision is made for the recognition of 

based upon assignments to the claim- 
unt of the rights or interests in lost or 
ged property or property that was sub- 

to reparation removal. 

Recognition of claims of stockholders or 

direct or indirect owners of any other 
Proprietary interest in a corporation or other 
entity, under the proposed bill would be 
Conditioned upon 25-percent ownership, di- 
rect or indirect, of such interest at all times 
tween the date of loss and the date of filing 
Claim, by United States citizens or nationals. 
h award under this type of claim would 

in an amount equal to the respective per- 
Centage interest of each claimant in the total 
haporate ownership. In other words, if one- 

t of the stock of a corporation were owned 

¥ 5 persons each having a one-tenth owner- 
a Of the total stock and the total loss was 
rh million, such individuals collectively 
4 Ould be entitled to one-half the loss and 
ach claimant to one-fifth of such one-half, 
or $100,000. 

Payments of awards certified to the Secre- 
Bet of the Treasury by the Foreign Claims 
th tlement Commission would be made in 

1 following order of priority. 

Daa ee and disability claims would be 
res in the full amount of each award 

2 md. up to $7,500. 
maga an mente up to $1,000 would then be 

© on awards certified for all other claims. 
tate if the award is for $1,000 or less the 

2 Amount certified would be paid. 
the Thereafter, payments would be made on 
amono a Principal of awards in equal 
amoun on each award or in the total 
ain t ot the remaining unpaid principal 
ARG whichever is less. The total pay- 
singi under priorities (2) and (3) on any 
the bi award would not exceed $10,000 under 

àl, 

=; 8 limits of any remaining 

© for payment of awards and 
ro G5 i, the requirements of priori- 
3 . (2), and (3) in that order, any 
unpaid principal of an award 


Would be paid on a prorated basis, 
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Eligible claimants or their predecessors in 
interest, in the case of natural persons are 
required to be nationals of the United States 
on the date of the loss for which a claim is 
filed and continuously thereafter until the 
date of filing such claim. In the case of-a 
person who may have lost United States citi- 
zenship thrugh marriage to a citizen or sub- 
ject of a foreign country, such person would 
bean eligible claimant if citizenship is reac- 
quired prior to the date of enactment of the 
proposed bill, and if such person would have 
been a national of the United States at all 
times on or after the date of such loss if such 
marriage had not taken place. A national of 
the United States is defined as any person 
who is a citizen of the United States or who 
owes permanent allegiance to the United 
States. Allens are expressly excluded from 
such definition. 

Eligible claimants, or their predecessors in 
interest, in the case of corporations or other 
entities, under the proposed bill, are required 
to have been incorporated or otherwise or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States 
or of any State or Territory thereof or the 
District of Columbia on the date of the loss, 
damage, destruction, or removal of its prop- 
erty. In addition the proposed bill requires 
as a condition of eligibility for such corpo- 
rations or other entities that at least 50 per- 
cent of the outstanding capital stock or other 
proprietary interest in such entity was owned 
directly or indirectly by natural persons who 
could qualify as eligible claimants as de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. 

These provisions of eligibility follow the 
traditional and generally accepted principle 
of international law relating to the nation- 
ality of claimants asserting claims against 
governments other than their own. It is be- 
lieved a strict compliance with the eligibility 
requirements established by international 
law is essential since the claims are to be 
paid from the of assets vested and 
retained in lieu of the usual type of war 
reparation payments. 

In addition to the foregoing major provi- 
sions of the proposed bill certain necessary 
collateral provisions are included relating to 
the claims filing period, limitation of attor- 
neys fees, deduction for administrative ex- 
penses, and similar administrative matters. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS TO THE WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 
1948, AS AMENDED 


Section 4 of the bill designates as title I 
all present provisions of the War Claims Act 
of 1948, as amended, without redesignation 
of original section numbers, 


Section 5 of the bill changes the word 
“act” to title“ wherever it appears in the 
present War Claims Act (which becomes title 
I) except in section 13 (a) of such act. This 
section creates the war claims fund and re- 
quires “the moneys in such fund shall be 
available for expenditure only as provided in 
this act.” Since claims authorized in this 
proposed bill are also payable from this fund, 
the word “act” in this case must not be 
changed to “title.” 

Section 6 of the bill contains all neces- 
sary provisions relating to the receipt, set- 
tlement and payment of the claims therein 
authorized. These provisions would be de- 
signated as title II of the act and would add 
to the War Claims Act new sections 201 
through 216, These new sections provide as 
follows: 

DEFINITIONS 


Section 201: Subsection (a) defines the 
territorial limits of the European countries 
named in this subsection and within which 
compensable war losses nrust haye occurred. 
These limits are those generally accepted as 
existing on December 1, 1937. Alterations 
in the boundaries of these countries did not 
begin until 1938. The countries named in 
subsection (a) are Albania, Austria, Czecho- 


_ slovakia, the Free Territory of Danzig, Esto- 
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nia, Germany, Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, and Yu via. : 

Section 201: Subsection (b) defines the 
word “Commission” to mean the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, which in subsequent sections of the 
bill is the agency designated to receive and 
determine the validity and amounts of 
claims filed thereunder, 

Section 201: Subsection (c) defines the 
term national of the United States” to mean 
a citizen of the United States, in the case of 
a natural person, and in the case of a corpo- 
ration, partnership, unincorporated body, or 
other entity, such as estates of decedents, 
trust estates, foundations, fraternal orders, 
or societies organized or created under the 
laws of the United States, or any State or 
Territory thereof, including the District of 
Columbia, in which not less than 50 percent 
of the outstanding capital stock or other 
proprietary or similar interest is owned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by nationals of the 
United States. Aliens are expressly ex- 
cluded from the definition of the term “na- 
tional of the United States.” 

Section 201: Subsection (d) defines the 
term “property” to mean not only real estate 
which, of course, includes land, buildings, 
permanent fixtures to land or buildings, but 
items of personal property of a tangible na- 
ture which can be presently identified, eval- 
uated and which, in the judgment of the 
Commission, would normally be expected to 
have been owned by the claimant at the time 
of such loss, damage, or destruction. If, 
however, such items of personal property or 
movables were held or used by the claimant 
in carrying on a trade, business, or profes- 
sion at the time of the loss, the strict require- 
ments of identification and present evalua- 
tion would be waived, although the claimant 
would, nevertheless be required to establish 
the fact that such property was held as in- 
ventory or employed in a commercial or pro- 
fessional operation. Such operations would 
include, of course, the operation of a school, 
scientific or other research facilities, and 
similar related activities of a charitable or 
professional nature. Intangible property, 
such as rights or interests in real estate, loss 
of profits or income, goodwill, not susceptible 
of precise evaluation, or where the measure 
of damage would be purely speculative are 
expressly excluded from the definition of the 
term “property.” 

— ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Section 202: This section authorizes the 
appropriation out of any money in the war 
claims fund for the purpose of defraying 
necessary expenses of the Commission and 
the Treasury Department required for the 
administration of the program authorized 
under the bill. 


CLAIMS AUTHORIZED 


Section 203: This section contains five sub- 
sections, (a) through (e), each of which 
contains provisions for specific types of 
claims which the Commission would be 
authorized and directed to administer, 

Subsection (a) authorizes claims arising 
from the physical damage to, or physical loss 
or destruction of property (a defined term 
under the bill), which at the time of such 
damage, loss or destruction was located in 
Albania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Free Terri- 
tory of Danzig, Estonia, Germany, Greece, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, or Yugoslavia, In 
determining whether the loss occurred in any 
of these countries reference will be made to 
the boundaries of such countries as they 
existed in continental Europe on December 
1, 1937, in accordance with section 201 (a) of 
the bill. This subsection further requires 
that such loss shall have occurred in the 
period beginning September 1, 1939, when 
active military operations began with the 
invasion of Poland by Germany and ending 
May 8, 1945, the day following Germany's 
unconditional surrender and the cessation of 


‘ 
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military operations in the European theater. 
The loss, damage, or destruction must have 
occurred either as a direct consequence of 
military operations of war or from 
measures directed against property in the 
countries or territories named, and in the 
respective periods of time specified, because 
of the enemy or alleged enemy character of 
the owner. 

It is further required that the property 
forming the subject matter of a claim under 
subsection (a) of section 203 must have 
been owned directly or indirectly at the time 
of its loss, damage or destruction by a na- 
tional of the United States as such term is 
defined in subsection (c) of section 201. In 
other words, it must have been owned by a 
natural person who was a citizen of the 
United States or a corporation or other en- 
tity which could qualify as a national of the 
United States. In this connection a subse- 
quent section of the bill prohibits Any award 
unless the claimant and all predecessors in 
interest were nationals of the United States 
continuously from the date of loss to the 
date of filing the claim. 

Section 203 (b): Authorizes claims by 
American ship or cargo owners for their 
losses resulting from military action by Ger- 
many in the period September 1, 1939, to May 
8. 1945. Marine insurers or reinsurers or 
their assignees are not eligible claimants 
under this subsection. The latter claims are 
provided for in section 203 (c). Subsection 
(b) is designed to take care of possible claims 
by self-insurers, particularly in the period, 
early in 1942 when no such insurance, either 
Government or private, was available, and 
where essential defense or war materials 
was being shipped abroad. 

Section 203 (c): The same types of marine 
loss claims are authorized in this subsection 
as in subsection (b) but only in the case of 
marine insurance or reinsurance under- 
writers who suffered net losses on policies 
underwritten for American hulls or cargoes 
during the same period, September 1, 1939, 
to May 8, 1945. Except for a short period, 
early in 1942, such insurance was otherwise 
available. The underwriters were particu- 
larly depended upon, during this period, for 
insurance coverage. Thus they prevented 
any substantial diminution in the flow of war 
materials and supplies abroad. 

As indicated, the basis of claims hereunder 
would be the net losses suffered by the in- 
surers or reinsurers on risks insured under 
policies covering American-owned hulls and 
cargoes lost or damaged by military action of 
Germany in the period specified. Under this 
subsection, the companies would file not as 
sugrogees but as direct claimants for net 
losses which they sustained, in other words, 
for the difference between their aggregate 
premium receipts on all such policies, hull 
and cargo combined, and the aggregate of 
er payments on hull and cargo pol- 
icies. 

Section 203 (d): Death, injury, and prop- 
erty loss claims by American civilian pas- 
sengers aboard commercial vessels resulting 
from German attack on the high seas are pro- 
vided for in this subsection. Such death, in- 
jury, or loss must have occurred in the period 
beginning September 1, 1939, just prior to 
the sinking of the steamship Athenia on Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, and ending December 11, 1941, 
the date upon which the United States de- 
clared war on Germany. It is believed no 
such vessels carrying America civilian pas- 
sengers were sunk or destroyed by enemy 
action after that date and in any event there 
were ample deterrents to civilian travel in the 
period of open hostilities. American pas- 
sengers on such vessels prior to the war, as in 
the case of Americans killed or injured on the 
Athenia, were the unwitting victims of enemy 
attack, a risk which they did not knowingly 
assume, 

Death claims by eligible survivors are lim- 
ited to maximum awards of $7,500 and would 
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be payable only to the surviving widow, hus- 
band, children, or parents of the deceased as 
in the case of similar claims under other sec- 
tions of the War Claims Act. Claims for per- 
sonal injuries, however, following the general 
rule of law governing survival of actions, 
would not inure to the benefit of any particu- 
lar survivors if the injured claimant dies 
while his claim was pending or prior to an 
award or if his death was not directly attrib- 
utable to injuries sustained in the manner 
and in the period specified above. 

Property loss claims by such American pas- 
sengers would be confined to property as that 
term is defined in section 201 (d). It would 
be property normally expected to be in the 
claimant's possession at the time of loss. For 
the most part these claims will not be large 
dollarwise and will include luggage, personal 
belongings, and the like. Whatever the prop- 
erty may be, appropriate proofs of ownership, 
identification, and value will, of course, be 
required. 

Section 203 (e): Provides for the very few 
but meritorious claims resulting from the re- 
moval from Western Germany of American- 
owned industrial and capital equipment for 
reparation p . These removals were 
authorized by the Potsdam and Paris repara- 
tions agreement. In a very real sense these 
removals were tantamount to the physical 
destruction of such property, and therefore 
properly regarded as war claims. Whether 
any particular items were removed for repa- 
ration purposes would obviously require ap- 
propriate documentation, including proof of 
the consent for its removal by the Allied Con- 
trol Council, the Allied Control Authority, or 
the United States zone commander, and proof 
that such removal resulted in a measurable 
loss to the claimant. 


TRANSFERS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


Section 204: This section would permit the 
filing of a claim under subsections (a) or 
(b) of section 203 (property damage and di- 
rect ship or cargo loss claims) by the original 
owner of the property notwithstanding the 
sale or assi; ent for value of such prop- 
erty subsequent to its damage or loss. It 
would also permit claims to be filed by as- 
signees to whom a claim had been assigned 
for value under subsections (a), (b), or (e) 
of section 203 at any time prior to the enact- 
ment of proposed title II of the act. The 
rules of eligibility and entitlement to an 
award, in the case of such assignees, would, 
of course, remain unchanged. 


NATIONALITY OF CLAIMANT 


Section 205: This section prohibits the 
allowance of any claim in favor of any 
claimant unless he and all of his predecessors 
in interest were nationals of the United 
States on the date of the loss, and continu- 
ously thereafter until the date the claim was 
filed with the Commission. The only ex- 
ception provided for is in the case of a 
claimant who may have lost his United 
States citizenship between these two dates 
solely by reason of to an alien but 
who reacquired such citizenship prior to the 
date of enactment of proposed title II. The 
term “national of the United States” is de- 
fined to mean, in general, a citizen of the 
United States or one owing permanent sl- 
legiance to the United States or a domestic 
corporation or other entity in which at least 
50 percent of the capital stock or other 
proprietary or similar interest is owned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by nationals of the 
United States. 


CLAIM OF STOCKHOLDERS 


Section 206: This section prohibits claims 
based upon any interest, direct or indirect, 
in a corporation or other entity qualified to 
receive an award under proposed title IT in 
its own right. If any tion or other 
entity is not eligible as a claimant, as in the 
case of a foreign or allen-owned corporation, 
partnership, or entity, claims are authorized 
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under this ‘section by stockholdets or other 
owners of a proprietary or similar interest 
in such entity to the extent of their interest 
and if at least 25 percent of such interest in 
such entities has been owned, directly or in- 
directly, and continuously from the date of 
the loss to the date of the claim by nationals 
of the United States who would be qualified 
to receive an award or any claim filed pur- 
suant to proposed title II. The basic pur- 
pose of this section is to avoid the undue 
administrative burden of receiving and 
settling claims based upon a relatively 
minute interest in a foreign or allen-owned 
corporation whose property may have been 
damaged or destroyed or removed for repara- 
tion purposes. 
DEDUCTIONS IN MAKING AWARDS 


Section 207: This section specifically re- 
quires the Commission to take into account 
and to reduce any proposed award in the 
amount of any compensation or reimburse- 
ment received by the claimant from any 
source whatsoever for the same loss with re- 
spect to which a proposed award is made. 
In other words, the purpose of this section 
is to prevent any double benefits for the 
same loss. 

CONSOLIDATED AWARDS 


Section 208: This section permits the issu- 
ance of one award in favor of several individ- 
uals who may have a joint interest in any 
one claim. It is designed primarily to take 
care of those cases where the original owner 
of the property, forming the subject matter 
of a claim, may have died subsequent to the 
loss. 

CERTAIN AWARDS PROHIBITED 


Section 209: This section prohibits the is- 
suance of an award in favor of any claimant 
who may have been convicted of treason or 
any other crime involving disloyalty to the 
United States. It would also prohibit awards 
in favor of any claimant whose claim under 
proposed title II is within the scope of title 
III of the International Claims Settlement 
Act. Title III of that act, which is presently 
administered by the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission, permits claims similar to 
those authorized under proposed title II of 
the War Claims Act, to be filed for certain 
war losses that may have occurred in coun- 
tries named in section 201 (a) of this pro- 
posed bill. Certain claimants under title IIT 
of the International Claims Settlement Act 
could, conceivably, obtain full compensation 
for their war losses, occurring in Greece, for 
example, if permitted to file claims under 
that act as well as under the pro 
amendments to the War Claims Act. This 
possible result would occur largely in con- 
nection with damages caused by Italy in 
any of the countries so named. This pro- 
vision is necessary, therefore, to prevent du- 
plication of claims and discrimination 
against claimants who could not qualify 
under these proposed amendments to the 
War Claims Act, as in the case of those 
claiming recoveries for war lossess occurring 
in Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania. By vir- 
tue of this provision, title III of the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act, of 1949, as 
amended, and proposed title II. of the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, are expressly 
made mutually exclusive, 


CERTIFICATION OF AWARDS 


Section 210: This section requires the 
Commission to certify all awards to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for payment in United 
States currency. 

CLAIM FILING PERIOD 

Section 211: This section requires the 
Commission to give public notice by pub- 
lication in the Federal Register of the time 
when, and the limit of time within which 
such claims may be filed. Such limit is 
fixed at not more than 18 months after such 
publication. The date of publication may 
not be more than 60 days after enactment 
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of proposed title IT or of legislation making 
Appropriation to the Commission for admin- 
istrative expenses. 

CLAIMS SETTLEMENT PERIOD 


Section 212: This section requires the 
on to complete its affairs, in other 
Words, to terminate settlement of all claims 
Under proposed title II, not later than 5 
Years after enactment of such title or after 
enactment of initial legislation appropriat- 
ing funds for the Commission's expenses for 
Carrying out its functions under such title. 
It is expressly provided that the life of the 
on itself will not be affected by 

this provision. 
PAYMENT OF AWARDS; PRIORITIES; LIMITATIONS 

Section 213: This section directs payment 
Of all awards certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury to be paid out of the war 
Claims fund in accordance with a proposed 
schedule of priorities, Under such schedule, 

based upon deaths or injuries would 
be paid in full up to a ble maxi- 
mum, in each case, of $7,500. On other 
types of claims this section authorizes an 
Initial payment of $1,000 or payment in full 
if the award is made for less than $1,000. 
Awards in excess of $1,000 but not more 
- than $10,000 would then be paid in an 
amount which would be the same for each 
award or in the amount of the unpaid bal- 
ance of such award whichever ‘is less. In 
Other words, a Claimant receiving an award 
Of $5,000 would receive an initial payment 
Of $1,000. If funds were sufficient he could 
Conceivably receive, as a second payment, 
84.000. In this case, however, all other 
awards in excess of $1,000 would also receive 
second payments of $4,000, except those in 
total amounts of less than $5,000. These 
Would be paid in full. No second payment 
Could exceed 89.000. 

In the case of awards in excess of $10,000, 
and depending upon the availability of 
funds, the holder of such an award would 
receive a first payment of $1,000 and a maxi- 
Mum second payment of $9,000. In these 
Cases, however, the bill provides that the 
Temaining unpaid balance of such an award 
Would be prorated to provide an equal per- 
centage distribution to all claimants simi- 

ly situated and to keep within any limit 
ot funds available for the making of such 
Payments. 

The remainder of this section deals with 

or less technical provisions in connec- 
tion with the actual payment of awards ex- 
cept paragraph (f) which provides that the 
Payment of any award which is not paid in 
l will permit the claimant, or award 
holder, to look for full payment at some 
in the future. Subsection (f) expressly 
des, in this connection, that such clai- 
mant will not be divested of his claim and 
that the United States in his behalf may 
against any appropriate foreign gov- 
ernment for the unpaid balance of his claim. 
FEES OF ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS z 


Section 214: This section restricts the fees 
Of attorneys, agents, or any other representa- 
tive of a claimant for services rendered in 

behalf in connection with any claim to 
amount not to exceed 10 percent of the 
amount paid pursuant to any award that 
may be made. This provision follows the 
1 practice of the Government in limiting 
des or compensation of representatives act- 
in behalf of claimants under similar cir- 
ances. It will be noted that the 
Umitation is based not upon the amount of 
© award, which could greatly exceed the 
amount of actual payments, but upon the to- 
dë amount paid pursuant to an award. The 
or receipt of any greater percentage 

Would constitute a misdemeanor under the 
provisions of the bill, subject to the 
payment of a fine of not more than $5.000 or 
r sonment of not more than 12 months, 
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APPLICATION OF OTHER LAWS 


Section 215: This section makes applicable 
to proposed title II certain administrative 
provisions of the International Claims Set- 
tlement Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, as 
follows; 4 

War Claims Act 


Section 2 (b), first sentence, authorizes 
the Commission to prescribe necessary rules 
and regulations and to delegate functions to 
any Commission member, officer or employee. 

Section 2 (c) authorizes, for the purpose of 
any hearing, examination, or investigation, 
the Issuance of subpenas requiring the ap- 
pearance of witnesses or production of docu- 
ments with related provisions as to witness 
fees and mileage, 

Section 11 requires appropriate notice to 
claimants of the approval or-denial of their 
claims and the amount of awards, authorizes 
hearings with respect to claims and the sub- 
sequent affirmation or revision by the Com- 
mission of its original action. This section 
also provides that the action of the Com- 
mission in allowing or denying any claim 
should be final and conclusive in all ques- 
tions of law and fact and not subject to re- 
view by any other official of the United States 
or by any court, It is deemed essential that 
this finality clause be applicable with re- 
spect to the claims program authorized in 
proposed title II. In the absence of such a 
provision the program could not be com- 
pleted within the 5-year limitation period 
and the funds available for payment of claims 
could be seriously jeopardized. It should be 
borne in mind that no vested property rights 
are involved in the determinations of the 


Commission in any claim filed under pro- 


posed title II. Such rights as may be created 
would be purely stautory in nature. Pay- 
ments on awards would be clearly. gratuities. 
Claimants will have, under proposed title II 
and the incorporated provisions of title I, 
ample safeguards in the presentation of 
their claims and the fair and equitable de- 
termination of their entitlement to an 
award. This provision is not at all unusual 
in situations of this kind. It means, simply, 
that the Commission will not have jurisdic- 
tion of a permanent nature with respect to 
any particular claim. 


International Claims Settlement Act 


Subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f) of 
section 7 of the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act relate to payment of awards certi- 
fied by the Commission where the payce is 
under a legal disability or is deceased or, if 
a corporation or partnership, is liquidated. 
This section also relates to payments to re- 
ceivers or trustees and to assignees of an 
award. These provisions are necessary be- 
cause of the possible change in circumstances 
that may occur between the issuance and 
certification of an award and the actual pay- 
ment thereof. Although there is a relatively 
short timelag it frequently occurs that one 
in whose favor an award is made may have 
died before payment can be effected. It is 
conceivable, too, because of the schedule of 
deferred payments provided for in the bill, 
that the time lag between an award and pay- 
ment may extend over several years. This 
makes all the more important provisions of 
the nature above described, 

TRANSFER OF RECORDS 

Section 216: This section simply makes it 
clear that any records, files, or documents in 
the possession of the Department of State 
which have a bearing on any claim filed 
under proposed title II will be available, upon 
request, to the Commission for the purpose 
of enabling the Commission to carry out its 
functions with respect to such claim or 
claims. 

The final section of the bill itself, num- 
bered section 7, is the usual severability 
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clause by virtue of which the entire act will 
not be held invalid if only one provision 
thereof is found to be invalid. 


Bargaining Style Changes in East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
In my extension of remarks, I include 
an article written by Dorothy Thompson 
appearing in the Washington Star of 
April 11, 1957, showing our missed oppor- 
tunity for bargaining position in the 
Middle East: 

BARGAINING STYLE CHANGES IN EAST 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

I don't know what our Government means 
by negotiation. 

Negotiation is only what traders call bar- 
gaining. A customer wants certain goods 
and the seller wants to of them. 
That is the first condition for a trade. The 
bargaining occurs over the price. 

In the Souks“ and ' Muskies“ of most of 
the Arab world there is never a fixed price. 
A customer sees something he wants and asks 
what it costs. The merchant (praising his 
discerning taste) states a price. The cus- 
tomer expresses the most intense regret that 
it is beyond his means and names what he 
is prepared to pay. ‘The merchant, shaking 
his head negatively and with sorrowful eyes, 
displays other inferior goods. The customer 
rejects them and starts to walk out of the 
shop. The merchant softly invites him to 
have a cup of sweet coffee. The customer 
complies and expresses his admiration for 
the beauty of the wares in general and the 
manners of the merchant's little boy. 


PARTNER APPEARS 


The merchant finds the customer so sym- 
pathetic and distinguished that for purely 
personal reasons he suggests a small shaving 
of the price, The customer still regrets, 
The merchant confesses that he himself 
might come down a little further (ruinous 
as that would be) but his partners would 
never agree. The customer again makes for 
the door. A partner miraculously appears. 
There is a whispered conversation and the 
merchant reports triumphantly that he has 
persuaded the partner to come nearer to the 
buyer's price. 

This can go on fora long time. But, ata 
point, the buyer usually says. “It's still 
more than I ought to pay, but I do appre- 
ciate your concessions’—and brings out his 
purse. 

The seller is all smiles. He serves another 
cup of coffee. The buyer takes his card and 
promises to inform friends about his beautl- 
ful wares. The merchant touches his hand 
to his brow and bows, invoking the blessings 
of peace. The bargaining has occurred in 
an atmosphere of exquisite courtesy. 

In Cairo “negotiations” (bargaining) have 
been going on in a way that must utterly 
astonish the Arab President of Egypt. 

When the United Nations (and the United 
States) halted the military operations involv- 
ing the canal and-forced the withdrawal of 
the British and French (the prime users), 
Egypt was also in a hole. For there wasn't 
any canal! The Egyptians, to impede the 
military operation, had sunk ships and ts- 
ment-laden barges along its whole passage. 
To operate it again, on any terms, it had to 
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be cleared, and clearing it was a major engi- 
neering operation. 
OPPORTUNITY MISSED 


It would seem that then, when the canal 
was blocked, was the time to bargain about 
how, when restored, it would be operated. 

Egypt could not clear the canal except at 
enormous expense, on top of the great losses 
she was daily suffering from the suspension 
of shipping. She did not possess the neces- 
sary machinery or adequate engineering 
skills, which she would have to hire. If she 
called on the Russians, she would pay 
through the nose and invite a new crisis. 

But what did the would-be customers of 
canal service do? k 

They cleared the canal, at their own ex- 
pense, before any price for its resumed use 
had been agreed upon. Gen. Raymond 
Wheeler (one of the greatest Army engineers 
in American history) mobilized men and 
machines for one of the quickest and most 
efficient jobs ever done. Now, after 5 
months, it is just about ready to be handed 
back to Mr. Nasser clear and clean, still with- 
out those who cleared it and want to use it 
knowing what price they will have to pay 
Tor its use. 

So, for the second time, all the bargaining 
advantages have been put into Egypt's hands. 

If any Arab showed such a lamentable lack 
of trading skill, his head would be bowed in 
shame. Toward a customer showing such 
lack, he would feel nothing but amazed 
contempt. 

And there hasn't been eyen exquisite cour- 
tesy and sweet coffee, 


A Leading National Newspaper Decries 
the Outmoded Method for Rollcall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON | 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I heart- 
fly agree that we should have recourse 
to modern methods of taking the roll in 
the interests of saving time. I recognize 
that in many instances valuable work is 
done during a tedious rollcall, but there 
are enough parliamentary delays to al- 
low for the last-minute conferences. 
A freshman Congressman, like myself, 
undoubtedly has a lot to learn about 
such procedures, but to date no senior 
colleague has given me reason for de- 
fending the present practice. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include an editorial which 
appeared in the Sunday Oregonian on 
April 7, 1957: 

Lost Day In HOUSE 

The United States House of Representa- 
tives spent the greater part of its day Thurs- 
day responding to the 400-plus names of 
those in the Chamber. The Members were 
acting on 17 separate amendments to-the 
appropriation bill for the Departments of 
Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
In each case the Clerk was required, by the 
rules of the House, to read the roll, with 
each Member answering to his name. 

The system has not changed in the nearly 
two centurles of the Republic. But surely it 
cannot be permitted to continue much long- 
er. The Capitol in Washington is equipped 
with telephones, electric lights, even refrig- 
erators for the refreshment of the lawmak- 
ers. All these things were unknown to the 
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Founding Fathers, and all were originally 
considered more or less vulgar innovations 
when first introduced. Now, of course, they 
are recognized as necessities. 

Congress thus has ample precedent for 
the installation of electric vote recorders 


such as are in operation in some State legis- - 


lative chambers and in parliaments over the 
world. Tradition is a glorious thing, but its 
keeping in this specific Instance seems 
scarcely worth the wasting of a legislative 
day. 


Salute to Chemical Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week has been set aside to salute the 
chemical industry, All of us recognize 
the vital role chemistry is playing in 
America today. It is a basic part of all 
American industry and so is responsible 
for the creation of millions of jobs. It 
has added materially to our comfort and 
enjoyment of life. It plays a most de- 
cisive part in the defense and security 
of our country. Chemistry touches our 
daily lives on every hand and contributes 
mightily to an ever greater America. 

The llth District of Ohio, which I 
have the honor to represent, is probably 
the most intensified and fastest grow- 
ing industrial area in the United States. 
Its mills, factories, and businesses of all 
kinds feed strength and life to our vigor- 
ous economy. With the advent of the; 
St. Lawrence seaway northeastern Ohio 
wil] experience eyen greater industrial 
vigor and activity. 

None the least of the important in- 
dustries in this area are the huge chem- 
ical plants located there. Chemical 
Progress Week, therefore, is especially 
near to the hearts of the people of north- 
eastern Ohio and we are proud to join in 
the salute to a great and basic industry. 

The following editorial from the Tele- 
graph, published at Painesville, Ohio, 
sets forth the thinking of many of the 
people of the 11th Ohio District regard- 
ing the chemical industry: 

SALUTE TO CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

One week each year is set aside as Chem- 
ical Progress Week. The 1957 observance 
started Monday and will continue through 
Friday. 

During this week the people who work in 
the chemical industry throughout the coun- 
try use many means to acquaint the public 
with some of the contributions the industry 
makes toward a better America. 

Most of us are aware of some of the direct 
benefits the chemical industry contributes to 
our constantly improving way of life in the 
ever-expanding field of pharmaceuticals and 
antibiotics, which go so far in making and 
keeping us healthy; in the tremendous ad- 
vances in agriculture and food development; 
in the development and production of new 
and better clothing and houses. 

These are only some of the easily identified 
ways in which chemistry contributes to our 
well-being. 

Perhaps most of us are not aware, however, 
that chemistry plays an important and in- 


tegral part in all our great American 
industries. 
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For instance, in two basic industries, steel 
and electronics, the amazing, new, and im- 
proved products which so greatly influence 
our lives would be impossible without the 
contribution of the chemist in research, engi- 
neering, and manufacturing processes. 

As part of the current celebration, Lake 
County chemical firms have arranged special 
window displays and have provided speakers 
for various civic organizations. Some 
schools, which haye worked on chemical 
projects, also will participate in the ob- 
servance. 7 

Lake County occupies a prominent place 
in northeastern ‘Ohio's expanding chemical 
empire. It is fitting that tribute be paid to 
an industry which means so much to the 
prosperity and progress of our country. 


Complicated Milk Hearings End 
After 102 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Agriculture has just com- 
pleted a 102-day hearing on the subject 
of a Federal Milk Marketing Order for 
New York and Northern New Jersey. 
The hearing record is said to contain 
some 15,500 pages covering the testimony 
of more than 450 witnesses and weighs 
over 150 pounds. 

In the meantime, the chaotic condi- 
tion of the dairy industry is exemplified 
by the following article from the Hud- 
son Star under date of April 1, 1957: 


Damy Grove in REVOLT AGAINST Bic MILK 
Trusts, Says WALDORF 


“We are in revolt against the domination 
of the big milk trusts,” William Waldorf of 
Copake, president of the Dairy Farmers of 
America, Inc., said yesterday in discussing 
the forthcoming meeting in Chicago to form 
a national organization, 

Mr. Waldorf will ny to Chicago tomorrow 
and meet with 25 dairy leaders throughout 
the Nation. 


“We are organizing to take our share of the 
American standard of living,” he sald. 
“Among other things we must have shorter 
hours and higher pay. 

“Let me cite three instances: 

“Citizen A, covered by unemployment in- 
surance, receives more remmeration for not 
working a 40-hour week than Citizen B, a 
dairy farm employee or dairy farm owner, re- 
ceives for 40 hours of highly skilled labor. 
And the trend is toward futher segregation of 
agriculture by increased unemployment pay- 
ment and a decreased work week. 

“American children are no longer killed in 
American mines or heavy machine industries. 
Modern agriculture is the most dangerous of 
our heavy machine industries and the age 
group most commonly killed on American 
agriculture is 10 to 14 years of age. 

“As dairy farmers we have an estimated 
$20 billion of capital invested in the 
milk production industry, which we risk for 
no profit and an average hourly wage of less 

*than 50 cents an hour in a country with an 
average hourly wage rate of about $2 an hour 
and a minimum wage of $1 an hour, Dairy 
farm employees as well as owners labor 3,600 
to 3,700 hours a year in a country with a 
2,000-hour work year. 
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“We are in revolt against the domination 
of the big milk trusts. They must pay more 
for our milk. 

AN ACTION GROUP 

“We are an action group. Our national or- 
Banization will be made up of similar action 
groups. We are producers of milk, not han- 

$ dlers of milk. 

“Our aims will be clearly stated. To at- 
tain them we will use the Government and 
the democratic process. We will be orderly. 
We will avoid viclence. When our forces are 
deployed they will represent the industry. 

“We need and will use and rely on the un- 
derstanding of the consuming public, which 
includes Jabor, Our task is national. The 
need is great. When we are understood we 
are encouraged.” z 


Proposed Tax Reduction for the Depletion 
of Human Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO.’ Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a new measure which 
Would cut taxes for older workers by pro- 

a tax deduction for the depletion 
of human resources. : 

This bill is aimed at encouraging older 
People to continue productive activity in 
business and industry. It would allow 
taxpayers 45 years of age and older to 

a special deduction for the deple- 
tion of human resources on their Federal 
e tax. There is no reason why 
there should be a distinction between 
the present deductions for the deple- 

‘On of natural resources, machinery and 
Property, and that of the depletion of 
the most important resource of all— 

e human one. 

The proposed deduction would be com- 

ted strictly on the basis of the tax- 
Payer’s age and would apply only to sal- 
aries, wages, and earned income and 
yond offer an added economic incentive 
or the older workers to realize their full 
Potential as useful and productive mem- 

of the Nation's business and indus- 
Tial population. At present, from a 
Monetary standpoint, retirement bene- 
5 in many cases far outbalance earn- 
© inducements for people of 45 and 
Over to remain actively employed. 
1 These conditions have produced a 
teady and detrimental effect upon the 
1 of our country’s senior working 
an ces. Unless Congress takes construc- 
ae measures to combat the problem, 
wit Will ultimately find ourselves faced 
th a nationwide shortage of skilled 
a experienced older workers who form 
2 strength and backbone of so many 

Our leading industries. 

w e reduction in income-tax revenue 
paces be balanced with a decrease in 
th ial security to older workers who, with 

e inducement of tax deductions, would 
busin, to remain actively engaged in 
tor ess and industry. The deduction 
wenn depletion of human resources 
fro d be computed by subtracting 44 

m the age of the taxpayer and multi- 

\ 
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plying the resulting figure by 1 percent 
of his earned income. In other words, 
as the taxpayer grows older he would 
be allowed to deduct 1 additional per- 
cent each year. Thus, a 66-year-old 
working taxpayer would be entitled to a 
deduction of 22 percent from his earned 
income. 

I hope this measure will act to ease 
the problems of our older people in in- 
dustry, to the mutual benefit of our sen- 
jor citizens and our national economic 
structure. 


Colossi to the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our Goy- 
ernment neglects Latin America. This 
is a familiar charge, for which there is 
ample evidence. One outstanding neg- 
lect by the present administration is 
represented by its leaving the post of 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs vacant for more than 
8 months. An Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary, even one as able and experienced 
as Richard Roy Rubottom, cannot func- 
tion as well as a man who has an un- 
qualified hold on this important job. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial which comes from the New York 
Times for April 14, 1956. What it says 
applies as well this year as it did last: 

Pan AMERICAN Day 


Today is Pan American Day, a day of an- 
nual commemoration and of dedication to 
one of the greatest and most successful re- 
gional associations in history. 

The whole world is poised on the threshold 
of a new age. Eoverything that has hap- 
pened since the second World War ended 
proves that to us. We feel a sense of growth 
and change, of a revolutionary dynamism 
that has rarely if ever been equaled. And we 
are beginning to realize that nowhere in the 
world is the great change more significant 
than in Latin America. It is a vast and com- 
plex movement, embracing as it does twenty 
different nations spreading over a huge con- 
tinent, a great isthmus to the north and 
islands in the Caribbean Sea, One must ap- 
proach this tremendous historic upheaval 
in all humility. Perhaps we in the United 
States, standing off at a distance but bound 
up closely as we are with Latin-American 
affairs, are in a better position to see the 
forest where our neighbors can only see the 
trees. 

Latin America is ceasing to be a “frontier” 
in the historic and economic sense; it is ap- 
proaching maturity; it is merging into the 
one-world where the destinies of our age are 
being decided. Western Europe has lost its 
dominance. The great sources of power 
today are on the periphery where the two 
giants—Russia and the United States—op- 
erate. Over the horizon one can see the light 
of another dawn as the Ibero-American world 
grows and grows. 

Today the population of Latin America 
and the West Indies about equals that of the 
United States and Canada; at the present 
rate of growth by the end of this century it 
will be double. Industry is transforming 
agricultural economies. The exploitation of 
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vital mineral wealth Is raising national in- 
comes and hence living standards. A middle 
class is growing fast and is assuming ever 
greater political power. IIliterary, disease, 
ignorance, poverty are declining rapidly. 

Political consciousness is rising every- 
where. And what do men ask who need no 
longer spend desperate lives scrounging for 
a- bare subsistence? They ask for freedom, 
and freedom means the liberal democracy 
of the West. The dictator, the caudillo of 
Latin-American history, is doomed. Tru- 
jillo of the Dominican Republic, Somosa of 
Nicaragua, Perez Jiménez of Venezuela, Ro- 
jas Pinilla of Colombia—such men are ana- 
chronisms living on borrowed time. 

Nothing has given surer proof of this and 
nothing in the year since we last celebrated 
Pan American Day has meant so much as 
the overthrow of Juan Perón and his wicked, 
blundering regime in Argentina. This revo- 
lution, which finally succeeded last Septem- 
ber, was one of the most significant and 
heartening events in all Latin-American his- 
tory. There have been disappointments and 
setbacks during this year, especially in Co- 
lombia, but what happened in Argentina out- 
weighs all the years of all the dictators and 
it points inexorably to the eclipse of those 
backward men who still cling to power in a 
few countries. 

Latin America has on the whole been out- 
side the pattern of the cold war, but it can- 
not long remain so. Already the Russians 
are singing a siren song and always the 
Communists lie in ambush to strike when 
weakness is shown. It cannot be empha- 
sized too often that the answer to the Com- 
munist threat in Latin America is democ- 
racy and not the military-fascist dictator- 
ships of Venezuela, Colombia, Nicaragua and 
the Dominican Republic. The greatest 
weakness of United States policy toward the 
hemisphere has been its overt friendliness 
to the dictators. 

Latin Americans feel that they have been 
and are being neglected, Secretary Dulles, 
for all his constant traveling, has been to 
Latin America only once, and that for the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference at Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, in March 1954. He has 
never made a trip around Latin America. 
The region is not just important to us; it is 
vital to our existence. It is emerging from 
adolescence into lusty manhood. On this 
day of commemoration North Americans 
should pause to thing what Latin America 
means, what is happening there and how in 
this changing world our relationships must 
be adjusted. We are still the colossus of the 
north, but the day is coming when there 
will be other colossi to the south. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Studies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, Ohio, 
and particularly the lith District which 
I have the honor to represent, is vitally 
concerned with the construction and de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
As this great project progresses there 
will be many unforseen problems which 
will concern all of the areas affected by 
the seaway. It is just good common- 
sense that we do our best to anticipate 
as many of these problems as possible. 
To this end I join with my good friend 
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and colleague from the great State of 
Ohio, the Honorable A. D. BAUMHART, 
Jr. in urging investigations now of the 
impact the seaway is likely to have on 
the Great Lakes shipping and ship- 
building industries. In support of this 
plea I would like to include the following 
editorial from the Painesville Telegraph, 
published at Painesville, Ohio: 
PLEA FOR SEAWAY IMPACT STUDIES 


With completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way scheduled in 2 years or less, Representa- 
tive A. D. Baumuanrt, JR, of the 13th Ohio 
District, is urging a congressional investiga- 
tion of the impact the seaway is likely to 
have on the Great Lakes shipping and ship- 
building industries. : 

The plea is timely, and if such a study is to 
be made it should start soon. Two years is 
a short time in Government operations. 

“The ramifications of seaway development 
are many, and for that reason I believe that 
we cannot begin too soon to prepare for the 
challenges we will surely encounter in 2 years 
or less,“ Representative BAUMHART wrote to 
Representative H. C. Bonner, chairman of 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

He suggested five subject areas for investi- 
gation: The increase in proportion of lake 
tonnage carried in foreign ships; the use of 
Great Lakes shipyards by Government agen- 
' eles; the building of a prototype vessel (Clip- 
per class) developed by Maritime, and the 
desirability of building such a vessel in a 
Great Lakes yard; use of the lakes for storage 
of laid-up fleets in the future; and the ex- 
pected effects of foreign competition both 
for the intralake trade and the overseas 
trade. 

Many cities along the Great Lakes are mak- 
ing big plans for getting substantial shares 
of the increased business expected when the 
seaway opens. Lake County, of course, is 
involved in that race. 

But the subjects Representative Baum- 
MART suggests for investigation are broader 
in scope than the interests of any city or 
area along the lakes. Congress would do 
well to make the suggested studies, 


Governments South of the Border, Free 
and Otherwise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS $ 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord in connection with Pan American 
Day, I am bringing the following list to 
the attention of my colleagues. It sepa- 
rates the practicing democracies and 
blatant dictatorships, with a third cate- 
gory consisting of countries striving to 
adopt democratic procedures but who for 
various reasons do not qualify as de- 
mocracies at this time: 

TYPES or GOVERNMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA, 

Marcu 1957 
I. DEMOCRACIES 


6. El Salvador. 
7. Mexico. 
8. Panama, 
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9. Peru. 
10, Uruguay. 
If, DICTATORSHIPS 


1, Colombia (Rojas Pinilla). 
2. Cuba (Batista). 
3. Dominican Republic (Trujillo). 
4. Nicaragua (Somoza). 
5. Paraguay (Stroessner). 
6. Venezuela (Perez Jimenez). 
II. GOVERNMENTS FALLING BETWEEN THE EX- 
TREMES OF POPULAR FREEDOM AND DICTATORIAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


1, Argentina: Reyolutionary government 
of General Aramburu has problem of recov- 
ery after 10 years of Perón dictatorship. 
Elections are promised for 1957. 

2. Guatemala: Government of Castillo 
Armas which replaced Communist-infiltrated 
government [duly elected] of Arbenz has 
aroused criticism of even friends by repres- 
sive measures. 

3. Haiti: President Magliore forced to re- 
sign in December after outburst of public 
discontent. Provisional government has 
scheduled elections tentatively for April. 

4. Honduras: In October 1956 a liberal 
military junta seized power from an unpopu- 
lar de facto government. The junta is com- 
mitted to free elections and an eventual re- 
turn to constitutional government. At pres- 
ent Junta enjoys widespread popular support. 


An Investment in Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OY IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I desire to include a splendid edi- 
torial from the ‘April 11 Free Press of 
Somersworth, N. H. The editorial is an 
expression of the views and conclusions 
of New Hampshire citizens who attended 
a hearing at Laconia on April 6 on the 
mutual-security program, conducted by 
the Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Move- 
ments. The editorial follows: 

AN INVESTMENT IN PEACE 


Moving to the national scene, New 
Hampshire again became the center of at- 
tention over the weekend when a subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives’ For- 
eign Affairs Committee, of which our own 
CHESTER E. Merrow is a ranking member, 
came to hold a hearing to sample grass- 
roots sentiment. 

Before the weekend was over, the seven 
Congressmen heard an impressive array of 
speakers, representing a good cross-section of 
New Hampshire opinion, give an over- 
whelming vote of confidence to the Federal 
Government's mutual-ald program. Under 
this program, economic and military assist- 
ance goes throughout the world to help 
bolster peace-seeking peoples. 

One of the points which the testimony at 
Laconia brought out and this we believe is 
something that American people fail so often 
to recognize is that so-called foreign aid is 
not a one-way proposition. It’s truly a mu- 
tual undertaking with this country as donor 
receiving a generous return on its invest- 
ment. Of every single dollar that goes 
abroad, 70 cents of it is spent here in this 
country by the recipient. 

We so often hear criticism leveled at these 
foreign aid expenditures yet the amount 
spent in aiding other countries is a small 
part of our overall budget—only $4.4 billion 
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out of a $71 billion budget. C en 
this weekend pointed out that it could be 
worse. They explained that it costs the 
American taxpayer approximately $700 to 
equip and prepare for the defense of his 
own country a soldier in another land such 
as Korea. Yet if an American soldier were 
to be put on Korean soil for defense pur- 
poses it would cost the American taxpayer 
$7,000 a year. 

The Congressmen who visited New Hamp- 
shire this week and the citizens who testi- 
fied before them failed to agree on all the 
ramifications of the foreign aid issue. Yet 
in the midst of this disagreement there was 
one encouraging ground of common feel- 
ing—Mr. and Mrs. New Hampshire taxpayer 
would be in an even more perilous world 
than they now find themselves if it were not 
for the comparatively nominal investments 
that have been made by this country in a 
foreign-ald program. 


From the Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 


Include a beautiful and expressive poetic 


contribution by my esteemed friend, a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, former Member of the United 
States Senate, and majority leader of 
that body, Hon Scott W. Lucas, entitled 
“From the Sky”: 

FROM THE SKY 


Below, I see earth's curtains of lace, 
Traveling through the beauty of space; 
The rugged peaks near mountains of lawn 
Will make you dream of the ages gone; 

The shimmering snow in summer sun, 
Telling the world what its robes have done. 


Highways of gold, so lovely to see, 

With pint-sized autos moving so free; 

The small, fleecy cloud—lonesome 
brave— 

Winks at our plane with a friendly wave; 

The smoke of a train, inching along, 

The hum of motors, singing a song. 


The farmer's home, an old stately place, 
Cheerful in white, from its toes to face; 
The light, brown fields of the rustling corn, 
The autumn winds on the leaves forlorn; 
Miles upon miles of our bounteous soll, 
Plowed and terraced by the hands of toll. 


Little creeks here and big rivers there 
Look for their master to claim their share; 
Cities of grandeur all over the place, 
Lifting their fingers to heaven's face; 
Chimneys of smoke from factory tower 

Tell subtle tales of American power. 


The blue horizon in yonder sky 

Breaks bread with the earth, so near, so shy; 
Sand dunes of old on the lake nearby 
Cause you to ponder about the sky; 

The lake itself is a strange old thing, 

Its depth and its height, of thee I sing. 


Ore boats bleak from the Mcsabi Range, 
Moving their all for process and change; 
And now I see in the western nest, 

The stately spires of Chicago's best; 

The setting sun, tinged with wings of gold, 
Calmly leaves the earth with tales untold. 


Pray God protect such beauty and calm, 
From the painful curse of atomic bomb. 


—Scott W. Lucas. 


and 
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Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a series of three editorials which 
appeared in the Richmond News Leader 
on April 11, 12, and 13, 1957. The able 
editor, Mr. James Jackson Kilpatrick, in 
a forceful and intelligent manner, has 
Presented an analysis of the so-called 
civil-rights legislation, which I commend 
to every Member of this body as worth- 
while reading material. These editorials 
constitute the most concise and succinct 

on of the evils of the civil-rights 
Proposals I have seen yet. 

The unwarranted and ill-advised civil- 
rights proposals are fraught with ex- 
treme danger, not only to the Southern 
States but to every State in the Union. 

The editorials are as follows: 

From the Richmond News Leader of April 
11, 1957] 
Tue COMMISSION ON CIVIL Ricuts 


Within the next few weeks, when various 
delaying maneuvers have been exhausted, 
the House of Representatives will begin con- 
Sideration (to employ a polite phrase) of the 
Pending “civil rights“ bill, Actually, we may 
be reasonably sure that Congressman EMAN- 
UEL Cruter’s bill scarcely will be considered 
at all, in the sense that Members of Congress 
Will give judicious study to the need for such 
legislation, or to the merits of particular 
Provisions. Goaded on by minority blocs in 
key districts, the House will pass the bill 
With a whoop. Or so it appears now. 

Yet this bill is so poorly drawn, so sinister 
in Its implications, and so destructive of vital 
Tights and powers, that some faint hope 
Should be preserved of seeing it defeated, If 
Members of the House who are remote from 

ediate political pressure, and have been 
Swayed only by the propaganda of liberal 
Organizations, will take time to ponder the 
mischief inherent in the bill, perhaps we may 
Jet see the matter abandoned. : 

The bill is divided into four parts. The 
text of part I appears on this page today: 
remaining portions will follow tomorrow and 
Saturday. May we invite readers to join in 
an examination of part I? 

x These opening provisions, it will be seen, 

deni a Commission on Civil Rights, and 
efine its powers and duties. 

ue first question to be asked Is, Why a 

z mmission at all? Sponsors of the bill can- 

Ot adequately answer even that basic ques- 
whe They point to isolated instances in 
5 ith it has been alleged though seldom 
>. Oved—that someone has been denied his 
2 to vote— Evidence is utterly lacking 
Š demonstrate the existence of any national 
rr ease that would justify a commission 
cine as this one. We may also comment, in 
Ahlen the bill as a whole, on the paradox 
5 sees a commission created in part I to 
le *stigate the very problems which are 
tested upon in parts III and IV. Either 
S ait aston is necessary, and we should 
wax upon its report; or the substantive, per- 
= nent legislation of parts III and IV is 
heedless.’ and the commission's report is 


Gack assuming for the sake of argument 
á some need exists for an investigatory 
Ommission, we may inquire, Why a con- 
onal commission? A President may by 
ecutive order appoint any Commission he 
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wishes to appoint; one such Presidential 
Commission already has reported on civil 
rights. The answer—and here we begin to 
get at the bones in the bill—is that only 
Congress can create a commission having 
powers of subpena, 

How would this commission be permitted 
to use its subpena power? The registrar of 
some backwoods county in South Carolina 
could be summoned, under pain of prison 
sentence for refusal, to appear before the 
commission in Alexandria, Va., or Charleston, 
W. Va. these being within the fifth judicial 
circuit, to answer some “allegation in writ- 
ing under oath” that he is depriving certain 
citizens of their right to yote. The rules do 
not permit him to confront his accuser; he 
is permitted no powers of cross-examination 
through his own counsel; if he wishes wit- 
nesses summoned in his own behalf he must 
bring them at his own expense—and then 
they would be permitted to testify only “in 
the discretion of the commission.” The 
commission's own witnesses, it appears, 
would be abundantly cared for; the persons 
charged, it will be seen, may or may not be 
summoned at Government expense—they 
will be “afforded an opportunity voluntarily 
to appear.” 

Let us look a little deeper: This commis- 
sion is to be composed of six members, but 
what is put down as their sole qualification? 
That “not more than three of the members 
shall at any one time be of the same politi- 
cal party.” Who may schedule hearings? 
Any subcommittee may schedule hearings, 
provided it is composed of “2 or more mem- 
bers, at least 1 of whom shall be of each 
major political party.” Could anything more 
clearly expose the political nature of this 
body? Not a word is said of geographical 
considerations; nothing is said of qualifica- 
tions in law, history, education, or Govern- 
ment. Three Democrats. Three Republicans. 

This political sextet, once appointed and 
confirmed, would then employ “a full-time 
staff director and such other personnel as it 
deems advisable,” but this unlimited corps 
of salaried employees would be only the be- 
ginning. The commission also may “accept 
and utilize services of voluntary and uncom- 
pensated personnel“ (for which we may read 
the attorneys and staff of the National Asso- 
clation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple), who are to be paid travel and subsist- 
ence expenses, 

And what are the vaguely defined duties of 
this traveling band of inquisitors? They are 
set forth in section 104 of part I. Broadly, 
the commission is to investigate, to study, to 
collect, to appraise, and finally to report on 
anything under sun or moon which may ré- 
late to “equal protection of the laws.” It is 
the blankest check ever written; and it would 
be handed over to the commission members 
with a broad grant to utilize their powers as 
they please. - 

To be sure, section 104 offers what might 
seem to be a saving grace—a terminal date 
on the commission's existence, On that point 
the minority report of the House Judiciary 
Committee sald this: “Anyone who believes 
that this Commission will cease to exist in 2 
years can rightfully be accused of believing 
in fairies. The 2-year limitation on the dura- 
tion of the Commission will mark its first 
milestone to perpetuity. There will be as 
many leftwing pressure groups howling for 
its permanency as now demand its creation. 
Considerations of political expediency which 
spawned it will not let it expire.” 

This then is part I of the bill, It creates an 
unwarranted investigatory commission, qual- 
ified on a basis of partisan politics and armed 
with incredibly broad powers of subpena. 
This commission will function, in practical 
effect, as a congressional arm of the NAACP, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, and other 
leftwing bodies. It would be financed—at 
what heavy cost the sponsors cannot or will 
not predict—from the United States Treasury. 
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And this is the moderate“ beginning the 
South is asked to accept on & civil rights bill. 
[From the Richmond News Leader of 
April 12, 1957] 
A Crv1L-RIGHTS BUREAUCRACY 


The ciyil-rights bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives opens with a long 
section, discussed in these columns yester- 
day, which creates a Congressional Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. Part II of the bill is 
quite brief. It simply provides for an addi- 
tional Assistant Attorney General, to be 
named by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate: 

“PART II OF THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL—TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR AN ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL ; 

“Sec. 111. There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of Justice one additional Assistant At- 
torney General, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who shall assist the 
Attorney General in the performance of his 
duties, and who shall receive compensation 
at the rate prescribed by law for other Assist- 
ant Attorney General.” 

The majority report of the House Judiciary 
Committee says this: 

“While the bill does not specify that the 
additional Assistant Attorney General!!! 
shall be head of the Civil Rights Division in 
the Department of Justice, it is the under- 
standing of the committee, predicated upon 
testimony of the Attorney General, that the 
individual authorized to be employed by this 
section will be so designated and given such 
responsibility. The reason for not specifi- 
cally stating the title and duties of the newly 
authorized Assistant is purely one of in- 
ternal management on the part of the Attor- 
ney General as head of the Department of 
Justice.” 

The majority report acknowledges that 
there already exists within the Department 
of Justice a Civil Rights Section within the 
Criminal Division; but in the majority’s view, 
“it is no longer logical that this section 
should remain as a subdivision of the Crim- 
inal Division, since recently the Justice De- 
partment has been obliged to engage in 
activities of a civil nature in the civil-rights 
field.” As examples, the majority citles the 
Department's intervention in Hoxie, Ark., and 
Clinton, Tenn. Moreover, the majority adds, 
congressional approval of parts III and IV of 
the pending bill * * * “would increase the 
volume of litigation in which the Department 
of Justice would be involved.” 

The majority report continues with this 
significant comment: 

“Probably the most important factor pro- 
viding for such a division is the fact that 
the problems which arise in the area of 
civil rights are extremely complex and very 
delicate in nature. The problem touches the 
very essence of Federal-State relationship 
and, therefore, requires a. centralized re- 
sponsibility in the person of an eminently 
qualified attorney with the prestige of a 
Presidential appointment behind him," 

On the surface, part II of the bill may not 
appear to warrant strenuous opposition by 
critics of the proposal as a whole. Yet even 
a scanty knowledge of the operations of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy will suggest an unerring 
picture of the course this new Civil Rights 
Division would pursue. In order to justify 
its creation, the division swiftly would 
plunge into widespread litigation. Where 
causes of action could not be found, the di- 
vision would create them. 

But we do not have to fear that this emi- 
nently qualified attorney would find the 
In“ basket on his desk empty of suggestions. 
The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, which assiduously 
cultivates all the litigation its busy attorneys 
can handle, could be relied upon to peprer 
the division with daily memorandums, The 
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practical effect of part IT would be to provide 
the NAACP with an entire new legal staff, 
their salaries paid from the bottomless 
United States Treasury, with which to carry 
on the organization’s harassment in the 
name of the United States Government, 
The Department of Justice has done very 
well, these many years, without such a di- 
vision. No compelling reason “can be ad- 
vanced for establishing it now. The brief 
provisions of part II would do nothing to 
improve domestic tranquility In the complex 
and very delicate field of civil rights, but 
on the contrary would surely lead to discord, 
strife, and a deeper bitterness. This is what 
the moderates would buy with part II of 
their bill. 
[From the Richmond News Leader of April 
13, 1957] 


A WEAPON FoR TYRANNY 


The civil rights bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives is divided into four 
parts. The first of these, reviewed, editorially 
on Thursday, creates a congressional Com- 
mission on Civil Rights; the second, dis- 
cussed yesterday, provides for a new Assist- 
ant Attorney General who would head a 
Civil Rights Division within the Department 
of Justice. e 

If the bill contained nothing more than 
parts I and II, it would still be a thoroughly 
bad bill, but the harassments thus author- 
ized might somehow be tolerated, The worst 
evils of the pending measure lie concealed in 
parts III and IV. These provisions would 
equip the new Assistant Attorney General 
with weapons by which the entire State and 
Federal relationship could be effectively de- 
stroyed. Age-old guaranties of personal 
rights would be stripped away. 

Part III undertakes to add a fourth and 
fifth paragraphs to the old Ku Klux Act of 
1871. Itis important to understand that the 
first three paragraphs of the existing law al- 
ready provide that any person injured by de- 
nial of certain civil rights (including the 
right to vote) “may have an action for the 
recovery of damages * * * nst any one 
or more of the conspirators.” If Smith and 
Jones conspire “by force, intimidation, or 
threat” to keep Brown from the polls, Brown 
already has full power to sue them. What, 
then, would be added by the pending bill? 

The two new paragraphs would authorize 
the Attorney General, upon an allegation 
that someone had conspired against Brown 
or was “about to” conspire against Brown, to 
bring on Brown's behalf “a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order.” 

But such a proceeding would not be in- 
stituted for or by Brown alone, as an individ- 
ual plaintif. It would be institued “for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States.” 

Furthermore, Federal courts would be au- 
thorized to hear such proceedings “without 
regard to whether the party * * * remedies 
that may be provided by law.” 

The quoted provisions were phrased with 
deliberate care, As events in Clinton, Tenn., 
recently have made clear to the public, a jury 
trial is prohibited in any contempt proceed- 
ing arising out of an action instituted “for 
the United States, or in the name of the 
United States.” The effect of this section 
of the pending bill would be to place the 
powers of a tyrant in the hands of every 
Federal judge, Under the catch-all term of 
“equal protection of the laws," almost any- 
one may contend that he is being deprived 
of anything. Upon the fiimsiest allegations 
of an “about-to” conspiracy—without even 
the consent of prospective plaintiffs—the At- 
torney General may demand an injunction. 
He is not required to give notice. Not even a 
hearing is guaranteed. 
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Let us be specific. Under this bill, the 
new Assistant Attorney General provided in 
part I could pick at random any handful of 
Negro schoolchildren in any locality in the 
South. Without asking or obtaining. their 
consent, he could seek an injunction against 
local school officials on the contention that 
they were about to deprive the children of 
equal protection of the laws. Such an in- 
junction could be obtained ex parte—that is, 
without a formal hearing of any sort. It 
could be obtained without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall haye exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies, thus over- 
turning the ruling of the United States Su- 
preme Court on March 25, in a North Caro- 
lina case, that Negro plaintiffs In school seg- 
regation cases must first exhaust State rem- 
edies before seeking Federal relief. Resist- 
ance on the part of anyone to such an in- 
junction, because the suit had been brought 
for the United States, or in the name of the 
United States, would be punishable by a 
summary trial for contempt, without benefit 
of jury. 

That is part III of the bill. Part IV, which 
applies to voting rights only, closely parallels 
the language of part III; Together, they 
form the most vicious legislative weapon ever 
devised for the support of judicial tyranny. 
In place of government by law, in which 
State powers are preserved and individual 
rights are jealously protected, these provi- 
sions would substitute government by in- 
junction—government by the uncheckable 
whim of Federal judges. 

Those of us in the South, having suffered 
most grievously from the Supreme Court’s 
rape of the Constitution, are perhaps better 
situated than other Americans to compre- 
hend the evils here afoot. We can measure 
the bill's effects in terms of the incalculable 
bitterness and hostility which its sweeping 
provisions could bring to our public educa- 
tion. 

It is the blindness of other sections of the 
country that is most mystifying. Every State 
in the Union, it may be surmised, has some 
domestic institution vital to the Interests of 
its people. These interests may relate not 
merely to schools or to voting, but also to 
conservation practices, to the control of 
State resources, to the management of 
hotels, theaters, restaurants, even to State 
laws governing inheritance and marriage. 
In each of these fields, it may be contended 
that someone is denied “the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” And under part III of the 
pending bill, the Attorney General may seek 
to translate such contentions into blinding 
injunctions, obtained without regard to 
State remedies and State courts. 

Members of Congress from the North, Mid- 
west and West seem not to comprehend what 
vast powers they are here transferring to the 
courts. State Governors and other State 
officials, outside the South, seem indifferent 
to their own extinction. In fighting this 
sinister bill, southerners are not speaking 
for their own region alone; they are strug- 
gling to defend the whole fabric of Union 
from forces that would destroy it. Let us 
pray the efforts will not be in vain, 


A Reminder 
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HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF On 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 
Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to the following edi- 
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torial which appeared in the Ashtabula 
Star-Beacon, Ashtabula, Ohio, under 
date of March 29, 1957: 


In OUR OPINION: CONGRESSMEN Have SHORT 
MEMORIES 


Some northeastern Ohio observers are de- 
claring these days that President Eisen- 
hower’s leadership over the Members of Con- 
gress is faltering and they are going their 
own way. 

They say he isn't assertive enough in pro- 
moting his program, that he doesn't crack the 


‘whip on Capitol Hill, that his steep budget 


has cost him popular support and that, in 
any event, he is a “lame duck" who can't run 
for reelection in 1960. 

Consequently, they add, the lawmakers are 
following their traditional course under such 
circumstances, They are falling into factions 
and allowing themselves to be pressed heav- 
ily by local and regional rather than national 
concerns, 

It is said, too, that when they climb a 
platform anywhere in the land they seldom 
nowadays bother to mention Mr. Eisen- 
hower'’s name, having concluded there is no 
further political magic in it for them. 

This could be a risky route to travel. To 
begin with, the newest public opinion polls 
show the President's popularity only slightly 
below recent record high levels. 

Secondly, the lawmakers might remember 
that nelther the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic rank-and-file candidates won much of 
an endorsement at the polls in 1956 or earlier 
elections, 

Mr, Eisenhower was the only one for whom 
there was great and widespread enthusiasm. 
The President, in the view of most, won re- 
election as a man people trust. But it isn’t 
easy to separate a man and his program. 
Just possibly, voters may expect Congress to 
support him on this whether or not he ex- 
ercises a strong initiative. Surely the wiser 
heads in both parties will move cautiously 
before consigning him to political limbo, 


What About Saturday Love Letters? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; April 15, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Spéaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle by H. I. Phillips entitled “What About 
Saturday Love Letters?”: 


WHAT ABOUT SATURDAY Love Lerrers?—ANnpd 
WHERE'LL PEOPLE SWIPE PENS IF Post OFFICE 
CLOSES FOR A DAY? 

(By H. I. Phillips) 

It was nice of the Postmaster General to 
extend the life of correspondence in America 
for another week. Mr. Summerfield spent 
most of his life in the automobile business, 
which may partly explain his threat to take 
the spotlight off autos and put it on letter 
carriers. 

He gave the country the three-tone mail- 
box and better mail-wagon upholstery, but 
last week he forgot to put shock absorbers on 
Congress and the public, 

With Uncle Sam dishing out billions right 
and left, it is hard to see why the postal sery- 
ice, deep in the red, should be singled out 
for cuts, but the Postmaster General may 
not be doing his cause much good by acting 
more like an auto dealer trying to recover 
a hardtop from a nonpaying customer than 
like a Government official trying to win fair 
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play from Congress. He seems to keep his 
finger on the horn while talking. 

Some members of the appropriations com- 
mittee are saying things about him that 
wouldn't be allowed through the mails. 


WHAT OF LOVE LETTERS? 


At a time when the world’s greatest need 
is affection and comfort, Mr. Summerfield 
would hold up love letters from the Friday 
coffee-break to Monday of next weck. He 
would treat romance, courtship, marriage, 
and a letter to mother strictly under the 
head of business enterprises. 

He could go down into history as the post- 
Man who rang only once, and not at all on 
Saturday. 

With his automobile selling background, 
he talks as an extra not included in the basic 
price. 

Think of the blow to the love life of a 
nation if millions of tender epistles got 
stacked up in our post offices from Friday to 
Monday. And how can an administration 
boasting of its support for business and 
Prosperity tolerate also a slowdown in busi- 
ness Correspondence? 

Fancy not being able to enter a post of- 
fice on Saturday even to swipe a pen or 
See who's wanted by the police for forgery 
and safecracking. 

The biggest laugh is found in Mr. Sum- 
Merfield’s statement that the cut in service 
Won't apply to special delivery letters. Gosh, 
& special delivery stamp can delay a letter 
Until an entire congressional session is 
ended. 


Chicago’s Negro Population Second 
Largest in Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
Chicago has the second largest Negro 
bopulation in the country, now over 600,- 
000, compared with half that figure in 
1940. I am extending my remarks to in- 
Clude the following article from the 
Widely read and highly rated Chicago 
Defender, issue of April 13, 1957: 

New Book Proses Srarus oF CHICAGO'S 
Necro LIFE 

The Chicago Negro, who he is, where he 
Comes from, where he lives, and how he has 
affected the distribution of races in Chicago, 
is the subject of a new book to be published 

rch 26. The book, the Negro Population 
ot Chicago, was written by Otis D. and Bev- 
eny Duncan and published by the University 
Of Chicago Press. Š 

The first complete study of its kind, the 
Negro Population of Chicago attempts to 
shed cold statistical light on one of the Na- 
Uon's hottest subjects, 

Chicago is not the only city with a Negro 
Population problem. Thirty northern and 
Western cities, in the period from 1940 to 
1950, more than doubled their nonwhite pop- 
ulation, The Duncans, a busband and wife 
Tesearch team from the University of Chl- 
we Population-research center, point to 

ew York's Negro population, which has in- 
creased from 669,000 to 1,046,000. 

Thus New York has the Nation's largest 
i ‘gro community. Chicago has the second 
argest with a population of over 600,000— 
Nearly twice the 1940 Negro population. 
ote “The Negro Population of Chicago” 

a Statistical study, little attempt is made 
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in the book to study the consequences of the 
facts brought to light. The authors’ state- 
ment on the book is that one of the major 
sources of social disorganization in the con- 
temporary American city (is) its inability to 
accommodate and assimilate the southern 
Negro.” 

“The patterns described in this book,” they 
note, “and the social problems arising out of 
them, are not unique to Chicago.” They are 
observed, with local variations, in each of 
the northern metropolises where Negroes 
have increased in numbers at rates of 50 to 
100 percent per decade. 

“Today the focus of attention, renewal 
slum clearance programs and the provisions 
of public housing. But it remains a real 
question whether such measures can eradi- 
cate substandard housing and its attendant 
problems as rapidly as they are created. 

“While the Nation debates the issue of 
segrégation in southern schools, the North 
is neglecting the so-called race problem at 
the heart of the problem of the survival of 
the city itself.” ` 

The growth of the Negro population in 
Chicago resembles, actording to the Dun- 
cans, the growth of previous foreign-born 
migratory groups. In other generations it 
was the influx of Europeans that caused 
Chicago to grow. Today, most of Chicago's 
population growth is due to increasing num- 
bers of migrating and multiplying non- 
whites. 

The most important difference and the 
Negro migrant is the fact that the Negro 
faces more barriers to his assimilation in the 
“melting pot“ process and to reaching new 
economic levels. 

For this reason, economic status is the 
chief factor for determining where new 
Americans may live, while the movement of 
the Negro is highly restricted. Hence the 
improvements in living conditions which we 
have come to expect of all migrants is to a 
great extent prevented among Negroes. 

Organized and unorganized attempts to 
restrict the Negro geographically, in addi- 
tion to social tles and economic differences, 
haye led to the creation of Negro ghettos 
throughout the country. This is most evi- 
dent in Chicago. 

The tremendous Negro migrations from 
the South to Chicago during World War II 
and in the postwar years, stimulated by an 
acute labor shortage, have filled the city's 
Negro ghettos to the point where satisfac- 
tory adjustment to new life In the North by 
the newcomers is impossible. In areas sur- 
rounding the Negro ghetto, the competition 
for living space with white residents has 
been keen and even the cause of violence. 

The penetration of Negroes into hitherto 
white areas of Chicago is a major factor in 
changing the proportion of whites to Ne- 
groes. In the last 20 years, the Negro has 
increased in number while the white pop- 
ulation has decreased. Today 1 of every 6 
Chicagoans is nonwhite. ' 

Inheriting the effects of poor educational 
standards in the South, Chicago's welfare 
agencies have had to deal with thousands of 
young adults having practically no educa- 
tion or skills. However, the Duncans show 
that the number of Chicago-educated Ne- 
ġroes is increasing and changing the char- 
teer of the nonwhite population. 

Further, an increase is seen in the migra- 
tion of whole family units which should 
tend to stabilize the behavior of Negro 
youth. 

The last 10 years has seen tremendous 
improvements in the economic status of the 
Negro. In 1940 two-thirds of the nonwhite 
population of Chicago were engaged in un- 
skilled and semiskilled personal services. 

In 1950 only one-third of the Negro popu- 
lation was engaged In personal services. A 
tremendous shift to industrial work, the 
trades, and to some extent even the profes- 
sions has taken place. 
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Baseball: The Game for All America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
opening day for major-league baseball. 
The President of the United States will 
throw out the first ball. Thirty thou- 
sand people will be crammed in Griffith 
Stadium. Millions of Americans will 
await the final score of the first game 
of the season. i 

Baseball is the game for all America. 
It is most aptly described in a tribute by 
Mr. Ernie Harwell, which first appeared 
as a guest editorial in the season- 
opening issue of the Sporting News 2 
yearsago. It has since become a classic. 
It has frequently been reprinted, quoted 
by speakers, and represented by a framed 
copy in Baseball’s Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown, N. Y. It has become a 
classic. 

With the approval of the House, I 
herewith offer it for printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Tue GAME FOR ALL AMERICA 
(By Ernie Harwell) 

Baseball is President Eisenhower tossing 
out the first ball of the season; and a pudgy 
schoolboy playing catch with his dad on a 
Mississippi farm. 

It’s the big-league pitcher who sings in 
nightclubs. And the Hollywood singer who 
pitches to the Giants in spring training. 

A tall, thin old man waving a scorecard 
from his dugout—that's baseball. So is the 
big, fat guy with a bulbous nose running out 
one of his 714 home runs with steps, 

It's America, this baseball, A reissued 
newsreel of boyhood dreams. Dreams lost 
somewhere between boy and man. It's the 
Bronx cheer and the Baltimore farewell. 
The left-field screen in Boston, the right-fleld 
dump at Nashville's Sulphur Dell, the open 
stands in San Francisco, the dusty, wind- 
swept diamond at Albuquerque. And a rock 
home plate and a chicken-wire backstop—~ 
anywhere. 

There's a man in Mobile who remembers 
a triple he saw Honus Wagner hit in Pitts- 
burgh 46 years ago. That's baseball. So is 
the scout reporting that a 16-year-old sand- 
lot pitcher in Cheyenne is the new “Walter 
Johnson.” 

It's a wizened little man shouting insults 
from the safety of his bleacher seat. And 
a big, smiling first baseman playfully tousling 
the hair of a youngster outside the players’ 

te. 
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man, reflex against reflox. A game of inches, 
Every skill is measured. Every heroic, every 
failing is seen and cheered—or booed. And 
then becomes a statistic. - 

In baseball, democracy shines its clearest. 
Here the only race that matters is the race 
to the bag. The creed is the rule book. 
Color is something to distinguish one team's 
uniform from another. 

Baseball is Sir Alexander Fleming, discov- 
erer of penicillin, asking his Brooklyn hosts 
to explain Dodger signals. It's Player Moe 
Berg speaking seven languages and working 
crossword puzzles in Sanskrit. It's a scram- 
ble in the boxseats for a foul—and a $125 
sult ruined. A man barking into a hot mi- 
crophone about a cool beer, that's baseball. 
So is the sports writer telling a 283 hitter 
how to stride, and a 20-victory pitcher trying 
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to write his impressions of the World's Series. 

Baseball is a ballet without music. 
Drama without words. A carnival without 
kewpie dolls. 

A housewife in California couldn't tell you 
the color of her husband’s eyes, but she 
knows that Yogi Berra is hitting .337, has 
brown eyes and used to love to eat bananas 
with mustard. That's baseball. So is the 
bright sanctity of Cooperstown's Hall of 
Fame. And the former big leaguer, who is 
playing out the string in a class B loop. 

Baseball is continuity. Pitch to pitch. 
Inning to inning. Game to game. Series to 
series. Season to season. 

It’s rain, rain, rain splattering on a pud- 
died tarpaulin as thousands sit in damp 
disappointment. And the click of typewrit- 
ers and telegraph keys in the press box— 
like so many awakened crickets. Baseball 
is a cocky batboy. The old-timer Whose 
batting average increases every time he tells 
it. A lady celebrating a home-team rally 
by mauling her husband with a rolled-up 
scorecard, 

Baseball is the cool, clear eyes of Rogers 
Hornsby, the flashing spikes of Ty Cobb, an 
overaged pixie named Rabbit Maranville, and 
Jackie Robinson testifying before a congres- 
sional hearing. 

Baseball? It’s just a game—as simple as 
a ball and a bat. Yet, as complex as the 
American spirit it symbolizes. It's a sport, 
business—and sometimes even religion. 

Baseball is tradition in flannel knicker- 
bockers. And c in being picked off 
base. It is dignity in the blue serge of an 
umpire running the game by rule of thumb. 
It is humor, holding its sides when an errant 
puppy eludes 2 groundskeepers and the 
fastest outfielder. And pathos, dragging it- 
self off the field after being knocked from the 
box. 

Nicknames are baseball. Names like Zeke 
and Pie and Kiki and Home Run and Cracker 
and Dizzy and Dazzy. 

Baseball is a sweaty, steaming dressing 

room where hopes and feelings are as naked 
as the men themselves. It's a dugout with 
spike-scarred flooring. And shadows across 
an empty ball park. It's the endless list of 
names in box scores, abbreviated almost 
beyond recognition. 

The holdout is baseball, too. He wants 55 
grand or he won't turn a muscle. But, it's 
also the youngster who hitch hikes from 
South Dakota to Florida just for a tryout. 

Arguments, Casey at the Bat, old cigarette 
cards, photographs, Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game—all of them are baseball. 

Baseball is a rookie—his experience no 
bigger than the lump in his throat—trying to 
begin fulfillment of a dream, It's a veteran 
too—a tired old man of 35, hoping his ach- 
ing muscles can drag him through another 
sweltering August and September. 

For 9 innings, baseball is the story of 
David and Goliath, of Samson, Cinderella, 
Paul Bunyan, Homer’s Iliad and the Count 
of Monte Cristo. 

Willie Mays making a brillant World Series 
catch. And then going home to Harlem to 
play stick-ball in the street with his teen-age 
pals—that’s baseball. 

And so is the husky voice of a doomed Lou 
Gehrig saying, “I consider myself the luckiest 
man on the face of this earth.” 

Baseball is cigar smoke, hot-roasted pes- 
nuts, the Sporting News, winter trades, 
“down in front,” and the “seventh- 
stretch.” Sore arms, broken bats, a no-hitter, 
and the strains of the Star Spangled Banner. 

Baseball is a highly paid Brooklyn catcher 
telling the Nation's business leaders: “You 
have to be a man to be a big leaguer, but 
you have to have a lot of little boy in you 
too.” 


This is a game for America, this baseball. 
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Two Towns Show How To Improve by 
Improving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Two Towns Show How To Im- 
prove by Improving” which appeared in 
the April 11, 1957, issue of the Courier 
Journal of Louiyille, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Two Towns Snow How To Improve By IM- 
PROVING 


The people of Franklin and Cave City have 
reason to be proud today—proud of their 
home towns and proud of themselves. For 
their two cities have just been selected by 
the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce as the 
State’s outstanding communities in civic 
progress and local improvement. 

There is an object lesson in Franklin and 
Cave City that might be noted by the leaders 
of other towns who fear that progress and 
industrial development are passing them by. 
For neither of these towns has anything in 
the way of physical facilities that dozens 
of other Kentucky towns do not have. 
Neither of them, a few years ago, had any 
special lure to offer new business or to at- 
tract new industry. Yet in both communi- 
ties, new industry and expanded business 
are evident today, part of the overall progress 
for which the cities have been cited. 

New business was not the only reason for 
their selection, however. In both towns, the 
merchants are building new store fronts, im- 
proving the interiors of their stores, expand- 
ing their lines of merchandise. They boast 
new school buildings} new street-lighting 

projects, new hospitals, a program of im- 
proved pay for teachers, better street projects, 
THE RIGHT KIND OF SPIRIT 


The point is that both Franklin and Cave 
City attracted new business because they 
started these improvement projects first. 
The people of Franklin started their improve- 
ment program not to attract industry but to 
make the town a place where its educated 
young people would like to stay. They de- 
cided to remake their town, and to change the 
attitude of the people in it. 

When the time came to look for new sources 
of income and employment, they had a labor 
survey ready, and $250,000 for industrial site 
buying, as incentives for potential industrial 
investors. That's the kind of spirit industry 
likes to find, and in time new plants began 
finding their way to Franklin. Now the pay- 
rolis from these new plants will help spark 
further improvement that will make for fur- 
ther expansion. It's a cycle of prosperity that 
builds on its own momentum, 

In too many towns, officials sit and wait 
and wish for the chicken to come before the 
egg, unwilling to face the tough fact that 
civic progress must produce industry before 
industry can produce prosperity and more 
progress. Fraklin and Cave City are to be 
congratulated for having the courage and 
energy to hatch the egg rather than to sit 
wishing for a chicken. 

The State Chamber of Commerce is to be 
commended, too, for having a program that 

and rewards progress and local 
initiative. Too often, we fear, chambers of 
commerce tend to become little more than 
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lobbies for employer groups, given to denun- 
ciation of union labor, income taxes, coop- 
eratives and government in general, and to 
public yearning for the good old days of 
Harding-type free enterprise. It is an atti- 
tude, a state of mind, that can frustrate and 
stagnate a chamber of commerce as well as a 
city. For as Franklin and Cave City have 
shown, it is not enough to stand pat or long 
for the past. 


Great Lakes Water Important to Several 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
11th District of Ohio which I have the 
honor to represent, is one of the most 
dynamic and fastest growing in the 
United States. We have three great 
ports on the Great Lakes and the wel- 
fare and livelihood of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in northeastern Ohio and 
throughout the State are closely knit 
with the waters of the Great Lakes. We, 
in Ohio, cannot permit diversion of any 
water from the lakes without protest 
unless there is an overall study to de- 
termine the rights of all the States bor- 
dering the lakes. The problem we face 
is set forth clearly in the following edi- 
torial from the News-Herald, published 
in Conneaut, Ohio, one of the major har- 
bor cities on the Great Lakes. I com- 
mend careful study of this editorial to 
the other Members of the House: 

Sror New Water STEAL 

Conneaut Harbor, with its top-ranking ore 
port, has a vital interest in hearings now 
underway in Washington on the proposed 
diversion of Great Lakes water into the Illi- 
nois Waterway. 

With the coming of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, Conneaut and other lake ports will need 
even deeper harbor channels. Lowering of 
the lake level from the water diversion would 
have the opposite effect. 

Immediate result of any drop in the lake 
level would be a reduction in the size of ore 
cargoes and a resultant increase in transpor- 
tation costs. 

A natural lowering of the lake levels in the 
last 3 years of at least 21 inches has reduced 
the cargo capacity of the Great Lakes fleet 
by 5,040,000 tons, according to Lyndon Spen- 
cer, president of the Lake Carriers Associa- 
tion. 

At present the natural trend of lake levels 
is downward and this trend may well con- 
tinue for several years,” Spencer testified at 
the Washington hearing. “Under these cir- 
cumstances increased diversion would only 
add to the lower levels from natural causes. 
But whether the lowering is natural or man- 
made, the effect on vessel capacity and on 
Great Lakes commerce, is equally grave.“ 

It is estimated the annual potential cargo 
loss to the United States and Canadian fleets 
from increased diversion would total almost 
1,500,000 tons a year with a resulting eco- 
nomic loss of about $2,500,000. 

Present diversion is 1,500 cubic feet a sec- 
ond, plus domestic pumpage, the total of 
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which already lowers Great Lakes levels by 
nearly 2 inches. 

Bills introduced by Nlinois Congressmen 
would authorize an increase of 1,000 cubic 
feet a second in the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois Waterway. 

Congress should turn down this new water 
steal, 


A Day for Schoolma’ams—Why Not? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle by H, I. Phillips, entitled “A Day for 
Schoolma‘ams—Why Not?“: 

A DAY FOR SCHOOLMA’AMS—WHY NotT?—ONLY 
Jon THAT'S TOUGHER Is EXTRACTING TEETH 
IN A MENAGERIE 

(By H. I. Phillips) 

America is to have a Schoolteacher’s Day. 

It's about time. Who rates it more? A 
schooima'am is close to No. 1 in the building 
of a civilized society. She is a bulwark of 
Progress. She, as much as anybody else, 
makes America what it is. And she has 
tough going all along her journey. Consider 
the public schoolteacher: 

Hers is one of the few professions where 
Opposition, contrariness, and stubbornness 
are nonstop. Her calling takes not only 
patience, intelligence, skill, and tact, but in- 
testinal fortitude, self-sacrifice, a sense of 
dedication, and a talent for enduring an- 
guish, 

She gets little credit if Junior seems fairly 
SMart, and all the blame if he fails to be Phi 
Beta Kappa material, 

She dedicates the best years of her life to 
& great purpose and is supposed to be satis- 
fled with a red apple, and maybe one polite 
Sentence in a 2-page note denouncing her for 
not letting little Willie run the classroom 
unrebuked. 

MUST SUFFER GLADLY 


A schoolteacher is entitled to more nervous 
breakdowns in a single school week than 
Most folks are asked to endure in a lifetime. 

She must smile when her heart is broken, 

er stamina weakened, her patience ex- 
hausted and her headaches made king sized. 

It is her job to suffer indignities gladly, 
take it on the chin calmly and register no 
Complaint except by request. 

Her job is one of the toughest on earth, 

arring bear training, teeth extraction in a 
200, and the mental training of army mules. 

A schoolnm‘am must be a glutton for har- 
Assment. 

She must combine the qualities of Mollie 
Pitcher, Clara Barton, the Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe, and the grandmother in 
Little Red Riding Hood. 

If Junior grows up to become a millionaire 
Owner of the steelworks she doesn't get hon- 
“rable mention, but if he winds up in the 

ow the consensus is that she must 
Shoulder the blame. 


: an gives much, asks little, and expects 


ae her life she must endure the cries 
+ “Teacher slapped me for nuthin’,” “No 

8 what vou say, he's a good boy,” and 

of © a good mind to complain to the board 
education.” 


25 Her career is a sacrifice wrapped in a dedi- 
ation, 
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She must love children beyond the call of 
affection and be kind to moppets even when 
they pick her as a target when they want to 
play Indian. 

We salute her. And while we are at it we 
give a cheer for the male teacher, the princi- 
pal, and the dean. 


Hawaiian Statehood Benefits United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
statehood for Hawaii is to the benefit of 
the United States of America in more 
ways than one. One of the benefits is 
that it gives full recognition to the great 
Americans that compose the population 
of the Territory of Hawaii. Statehood 
removes the citizens of Hawaii from the 
apron strings of the mother—the United 
States of America. 

The record of Hawaii’s citizens in 
war—whether as civilians or as fighting 
men on the worldwide battlegrounds— 
has been outstanding. Equally out- 
standing is the performance of the 
Americans of Hawaii—and they are all 
Americans—in the normal everyday 
pursuits of the United States. 

An outstanding exemplification of this 
Americanism was the recognition given 
Frank W. C. Loo as one of the Ten 
Outstanding Young Men of the Nation in 
1956. 

Nominations for the Ten Outstanding 
Young Men of America are solicited an- 
nually from the general public and are 
limited, to men between the ages of 21 
through 35. Two questions are consid- 
ered by the judges: 

First. What outstanding contribution 
did the nominee make to his work or pro- 
fession? 

Second. What outstanding dedication 
of service did the nominee make to the 
general welfare of the people? 

Judges on this year’s panel were: Adm. 

William A. Radford, chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Department of the Navy; 
Walter L. Hayes, Orlando, Fla., president, 
American Fire and Casualty Co.; W. 
Howard Chase, New York, N. Y., Com- 
munications Counselors, Inc.; Carl T. 
Rowan, Minneapolis, Minn., Star-Trib- 
une. 
William E. Robinson, New York, N. Y., 
president, the Coca-Cola Co.; John S. 
Coleman, Detroit, Mich., president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Ben H. Wooten, Dallas, Tex., 
First National Bank in Dallas; Dean 
Robert G. Storey, Dallas, Tex., SMU law 
school. 

Richard D. Weigle, Annapolis, Md., 
president, St. John’s College; H. Roe 
Bartle, mayor of Kansas City, Mo.; Bish- 
op G. Bromley Oxnam, Washington, 
D. C., bishop of the Methodist Church; 
Walter B. Martin, M. D., Chicago, III., 
past president, American Medical Asso- 
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ciation; and Frank Leahy, Michigan 
City, Ind., Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 

It will be noted in the following cita- 
tion that Frank W. C. Loo was cited as 
originator and general chairman of Na- 
tional Citizenship Day observance in 
Hawaii. It is particularly noteworthy 
that Mr. Loo was educated in the local 
schools of Hawaii. He is an example of 
the kind of citizens Hawaii is producing. 
The United States will add to its re- 
sources by the admission of Americans 
of Hawaii to full-fledged membership in 
the Union as citizens of the State of 
Hawaii. 

The citation follows: 

TEN OUTSTANDING YOUNG MEN OF THE NATION 
For 1956 
FRANK W. C. LOO 

Born November 20, 1922, Honolulu, Hawail, 
attorney at law. 

Schools attended: University of Hawail, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Ohio University, Yale University. 

Degrees: Bachelor of arts, bachelor of sci- 
ence, and bachelor of laws. 

Affiliations: Kamehameha Lions Club; past 
president, Chinese Catholic Club; director, 
Pearl Harbor Apprentice Alumni Association; 
vice president, Chinese Literary Improvement 
Association; St, Stephens Church; member, 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce; La Kalihi- 
Kai Elementary School PTA. 

Activities: Past vice commander, Kau-Tom 
Post, No. 11, American Legion; advisory board 
member, St. Anthony's Home for Dependent 
Children; board member, World Brother- 
hood, Hawaii chapter; operates own law firm 
in general practice; active in community af- 
fairs, including Americanism and citizenship, 
religious activities, education, and commu-. 
nity betterment, 

The legal profession is normally expected 
to provide more than its share of volunteer 
leadership for the betterment of the com- 
munity. Frank Loo, of Honolulu, Hawaii, is 
to be considered the least of exceptions. 

Named the Outstanding Young Man of 
1956, Loo has more than demonstrated to the 
public that members of his profession believe 
in community service without thought of 
personal gain or monetary remuneration. 
Utilizing his professional training for com- 
munity service, Loo has extended his in- 
terests to include active participation in 
Americanism and citizenship, education, 
community betterment, and religious devel- 
opment programs. 

Engaged in the private practice of law in 
his own firm since 1952, Loo has served on 
the important Committee on Unauthorized 
Practices and Legal Ethics, whose duty it is 
to investigate and prevent the unlawful 
practice of law by unlicensed persons, as well 
as the respectability of maintaining high 
standards of ethical conduct among attor- 
neys and judges. 

Loo has offered his voluntary legal services 
to several community organizations, includ- 
ing the St. Anthony’s Home, a Community 
Chest institution caring for dependent chil- 
dren; American Legion, Kau-Tom Post, No, 
11, Department of Hawali; the Chinese Cath- 
olic Club; and the Oahu Council Diocesan 
Union of Holy Name Societies. 


As originator and general chairman of Na- 
tional Citizenship Day observance in Hawaii, 
Loo, in cooperation with the junior chamber 
and the United States district court, ar- 
ranged 2 ceremonies in 1953 during which 
some 400 aliens were naturalized before a 
large Hawaiian audience, For this project, 
the Honolulu Jaycees earned the highest 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
national award for Americanism. 

Through his unselfish efforts to help his 
fellow man and to contribute toward the 
betterment of his community, Loo has en- 
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nity toward the legal profession because he 
stands out as an excellent example of indi- 
vidual leadership for community service 
without personal gain or monetary remuner- 
ation, 


Labor Stand on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, today, as a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, a great fight is developing in 
the Congress to assure guaranteed right 
of jury trials in contempt of court cases. 

Twenty-five years ago the issue was 
whether or not persons charged with 
contempt of court in connection with 
labor disputes would be guaranteed jury 
trial. With the help of the virtually 
solid vote of southern Members of Con- 
gress, American labor won one of its 
greatest legislative safeguards through 
the passage of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. 

Today, southern Members of Congress. 
are fighting to assure trial by jury to 
anyone who may be charged with con- 
tempt of court in connection with the 
proposed civil-rights legislation now 
pending. I hope that when the show- 
down comes on this issue, they will nct 
be fighting without support. 

Morris Cunningham, Washington cor- 
respondent for the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, has just published an excellent 
series of articles reviewing the fight made 
in 1932 in behalf of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. Mr. Cunningham's painstaking re- 
search makes it clear that the issue in 
1932 was the same as today, involving the 
basic American right of jury trial. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include Mr. 
Cunningham's articles as an extension of 
my remarks. 

The articles follow: 

Dm, UNIONS, AND JURY TrRIAL—SouTHERN- 
ERS STANDING ALONE IN Civil RIGHTS JUDI- 
CIAL FIGHT—DESERTED BY UNION LEADERS, 
NORTHERN LIBERALS IN BATTLE FoR GUARAN- 

TRrIaLS—SIMILAR Scrap or 25 


(By Morris Cunningham) 

WASHINGTON, April 6.—For the second time 
in this century a great cry is being raised for 
the guaranteed right of jury trials in con- 
tempt of court cases. 

This time southerners are demanding that 
such a guarantee be included in President 
Eisenhower's civil rights bill. 

Twenty-five years ago the battle was fought 
over the inclusion of a similar guaranty in 
labor laws, so that persons charged with con- 
tempt of court in connection with labor dis- 
putes would be guaranteed jury trials. 

With the help of Southern congressmen, 
labor union leaders and Northern liberals 
won their battle with the passage of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932, 

But today, in the new battle, southerners 
stand virtually alone—deserted by their allies 
in that bygone battle. 

Indeed, modern-day union leaders have 
switched to the other camp and are actually 
advocating the injunctive procedures and 
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denial of jury trials in cOntempt cases they 
once fought so bitterly. 
WELL ENTRENCHED 


But today labor unions are well entrenched, 
their existence no longer threatened by gov- 
ernment by injunction” as it seem to them 
in bygone years. 

This series of articles will attempt to re- 
view the history of court injunctions in labor 
disputes, of their use with the support of 
troops and police to enforce the hated “yel- 
low dog” labor contract, of the countless 
persons jailed without jury trials for con- 
tempt of court, and of the years of strife and 
bloodshed before labor achieved—with 
Southern support—the beginnings of its 
powerful present-day status. 

The articles will endeavor to relate that 
bloody and bitter period in American history 
to the present campaign to invoke the same 
judicial procedures to enforce racial inte- 
gration in the South. 

And in the course of the articles it will be 
shown how northern liberals and labor lead- 
ers have switched their position in relation 
to court injunctions and the principle of 
trial by jury. 

CONTRACT EXPLAINED 


First, It should be explained that a yellow- 
dog contract was an agreement between em- 
ployer and employee in which the employees, 
as a condition to getting a job, agreed to 
refrain from joining a labor union or par- 
ticipating in union activities. 

Through a United States Supreme Court 
decision prior to 1932, such contracts were 
enforced through court injunctions, fre- 
quently backed by troops and police. 

A person who violated an injunction was 
tried for contempt of court, without a jury, 
by the judge wae issued it. And frequently 
he was 8 ly jailed. 

A parallel easily can be seen here between 
the United States Supreme Court's school- 
desegregation decision and the situation that 
has arisen from it, including the contempt 
charges that have been filed at Clinton, 
Tenn. and the provisions of the administra- 
tion's civil-rights bill. 

The first State court injunction in a labor 
case was issued in 1888, the first by a Federal 
court in 1891. Thereafter, injunctions in 
labor disputes, with contempt charges tried 
without a Jury, became common. 

Labor-union leaders, it should be noted, 
did not recognize the Court decision in re- 
spect to the yellow-dog contract as the law 
of the land. è 

BITTER WARFARE 


Instead, they waged bitter and relentless 
political warfare against that as well as other 
adverse court decisions, seeking in every con- 
ceivable way to nullify them. 

Labor’s friends in Congress, including an 
overwhelming majority of Southerners, took 
up the battle and fought to override the 
decisions with Federal legislation. 

Bills were introduced in Congress for 14 
consecutive years before the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act finally was passed in 1932, la- 
bor's most important victory to that time. 

In the bitter years preceding that action, 
the courts themselves came under attack, 
frequently on the floors of Congress. 

Representative Leonidas C. Dyer, Repub- 
lican of Missouri, declared on the floor of the 
House in 1932 that “some of the judges that 
have been appointed are absolutely with- 
out question unfit judicially and otherwise 
to pass upon matters affecting human rights, 
as they have demonstrated by the issuance of 
very arbitrary and unjust injunctions.” 

HIT BY BANKHEAD 


Representative William B. Bankhead, 
Democrat of Alabama, one of the many 
Southerners fighting with labor on the issue, 
declared on the same day: 
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“It has become apparent that some of the 
Federal judges, clothed with a little brief 
authority, seem to have forgotten absolutely 
the fundamental essence of our judicial 
system in some of the injunctions they have 
imposed against organized labor.” 

As early as 1930, the brilliant Harvard 
University law professor, Felix Frankfurter, 
now an associate justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, wrote: 

“Organized labor views all law with re- 
sentment because of the injunction, and the 
hostility which it has engendered has cre- 
ated a political problem of proportions.” 

Roscoe Pound, dean of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, likewise commented upon 
the growing distrust of the courts, wrote: 

“The attitude of many of our courts on 
the subject of liberty of contract is so cer- 
tain to be misapprehended, is so out of the 
range of ordinary understanding, the de- 
cisions themselves are so academic and so 
artificial in their reasoning, that they can- 
not fail to engender such feelings.” 


URGED RESTORATION i 


Donald R. Richberg, a labor attorney then 
representing the Railway Shop Trade Union, 
wrote: “It is * * * worthwhile to point out 
the misdirection of persistent efforts to com- 
bat natural laws of human conduct with 
artificial laws.” 

Former Senator George Wharton Pepper 
suggested that Congress restrict the courts 
as a mean of restoring and maintaining pub- 
lic confidence in the juriciary. 

“To maintain such confidence,” he asked, 
“must we not confine the courts to the 
sphere in which the creators of our consti- 
tutional system intended them to live and 
move and have their being?” 


DIXIE, UNIONS AND JURY TRIALS— LABOR STAND 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS IGNORES OWN BATTLE OF 
THIRTIES 


(By Morris Cunningham) 

WASHINGTON, April 7—With jury trial of 
contempt charges long since guaranteed in 
labor cases, today's labor union leaders show 
no concern over a threatened denial of this 
right in civil-rights proceedings. 

On the contrary, today's union leaders are 
actually advocating that in civil-rights cases 
the Nation return to the judicial procedure 
they once denounced as a “Gatling gun on 
paper.” 

It was this procedure, before the passage 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932, that 
was used to enforce the “yellow dog“ con- 
tracts which banned union membership and 
which employees had to sign to get jobs. 

Felix Frankfurther, now an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, wrote in 1930 
that this situation posed “a threat to the 
very existence of labor unions.” 


PERILOUS PAST FORGOTTEN 


Yet today union leaders appear to have 
forgotten this perilous past in their zeal 
to enforce so-called civil rights. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, chief lobbyist for the 
AFL-CIO, is one of the several present-day 
union leaders who has testified in behalf 
of the administration's civil-rights bill, 
which would provide for injunctions to en- 
force civil rights and which would contain no 
guaranty for jury trial of contempt charges. 

“The AFL-CIO strongly advocates this 
proposal,” Mr. Biemiller told a House Judi- 
ciary subcommittee last month. 

He said his now powerful labor organiza- 
tion favors the administration bill, and its 
injunctive procedures, because present laws 
on civil rights require that charges arising 
from them must be tried “before a jury 
drawn from the locality in which the crime 
was committed.” 

“Experience shows,” he continued, “that in 
certain types of cases, not limited to civil 
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rights, the local juries simply will not conyict 
regardiess of the evidence.” 

With that, the modern-day labor lobbyist 
disposed of an argument that his predeces- 
sors in the labor movement vigorously ad- 
vanced for many bitter years, until they 
finally won their point with the passage of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

And by a curious coincidence, Mr. Blemil- 
ler's contention that the right of trial by 
jury must be bypassed because juries will 
not convict in some cases was precisely the 
same as that advanced against giving labor 
that right in 1932. 

It was raised, among other critics of labor, 
by Representative Thomas L. Blanton, Demo- 
crat of Texas, the only southerner in 1932 
who voted against passage of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act in either the House or Senate. 


FEARED SYMPATHIZERS 


Mr. Blanton charged that juries hearing 
contempt cases arising from labor disputes 
would be composed of labor sympathizers. 
And pointing to prolabor representatives in 
the House debate that preceded passage of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, he demanded: 

“What kind of juror would our friend from 
New York, Representative John P. O'Connor, 
make in a case like this, a man who says he 
hates the Federal courts? What kind of a 
Juror would Mr. L. C. Dyer make in an in- 
junction case? What kind of a juror would 
Mr. Fiorello LaGuardia make? They would 
have the case decided before it was ever 
called. I do not want that kind of a juror 
in my case.” 

That was the type of argument that was 
being made against labor only 25 years ago. 
Yet today union leaders join with the NAACP 
and other pressure groups in echoing the 
same arguments in respect to southern juries 
in civil rights cases. 

And Mr. Biemiller is not alone in his latter- 
day contentions. Walter Reuther, a vice 
president of the AFL-CIO and head of the 
United Auto Workers Union, and other mod- 
ern union leaders also are advocating passage 
ot the administration's civil rights bill. 


NO MENTION OF TRIAL RIGHT 


At its February 4 meeting in Miami Beach, 
the AFL-CIO executive committee adopted a 
Tesolution stating: 

“We urge that the present civil-rights laws 
be strengthened by authorizing the attorney 
general to bring civil actions to prevent or 
Tedress certain acts or practices which violate 
existing civil-rights acts.” 

This 1957 labor resolution made no men- 
tion of preserving the right of trial by jury 
in contempt cases arising from court injunc- 
tions. Since the introduction of the Admin- 
istration’s civil-rights bill last year labor 
union leaders have maintained a notable 
Silence on this issue, But it was not al- 
Ways so. 

In 1932, labor witnesses before the House 
Judiciary Committee, then considering the 
Proposed Norris-LaGuardia Act, made vigor- 
Ous nrguments in behalf of trial by Jury in 
ee cases arising from labor injunc- 

Ons. 

The hearing transcript shows that James 
S. Easby-Smith, counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor, thumbed the lawbooks 
all the way back to 1200 A. D. to try to prove 
the validity of jury trials in contempt cases, 


CITED ENGLISH LAW 


Mr, Easby-Smith argued that English law, 
from which American jurisprudence was de- 
rived, clearly provided for jury trials in such 


He said the Magna Carta, the English Bill 
Of Rights, decreed that “no man shall be 
destroyed nor punished save upon the judg- 
ment. ot his peers and the law of the land.“ 
And, he said, “that meant a jury trial.” 
er R. Richberg, representing paces 

ons, picked up the argument where Mr, 
Easby-Smith left off, 
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“The prevailing English practice up to the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States,” Mr. Richberg told the committee, 
“was to punish contempt of court through 
trial by jury, usually upon indictment or 
information. 

“And yet the argument was made and had 
been made in the Supreme Court of the 
United States for 100 years that it was the 
inherent power of a court.of equity to try 
contempt cases by the court, and that when 
the court was created by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that power was poured into the 
court. It was absolutely untrue historically, 
and it was untrue as a fact, and of the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution who 
passed the first judicial act. 

“I have made this point here because one 
of the questions here involved (in the pro- 
posed Norris-LaGuardia Act) is the right of 
trial by jury.” 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act became law 
March 23, 1932. In addition to banning 
“yellow dog” contracts, it assured for labor 
two rights which southerners now seek to 
incorporate into the administration's civil- 
rights bill—a hearing before the issuance of 
injunctions, and jury trial of contempt 
charges resulting from any alleged violation 
of the injunction. ? 


Drain UNIoNS, AND JURY TRIALS—SOUTH's 
STAND CONSISTENT 
(By Morris Cunningham) 

WASHINGTON, April 8.—Southern Congress- 
men have been consistent in fighting for the 
Tight of jury trials in contempt court cases. 

Twenty-five years ago they fought side-by- 
side with prolabor Congressmen to pass the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and to assure jury 
trials in contempt cases arising from labor 
disputes. 

Today Dixie Congressmen are making ap- 
proximately the same arguments their prede- 
cessors made a quarter century ago to ob- 
tain this same guaranty in the administra- 
tion's civil rights bill. 

There is a ring of familiarity in the Dixie 
arguments of today and 25 years ago, For 
instance, here is what Representative Gor- 
don Browning (Democrat of Tennessee), later 
two-time Governor of Tennessee, said on the 
House floor in behalf of the Norris-LaGuardia 
bill, March 8, 1932: 

“Another principle we undertake to enun- 
ciate here is not new, and that is the right 
of trial by jury. The insistence is made 
against this measure that it is robbing the 
people of the right to prevent a wrong, which 
would be better than undertaking to re- 
munerate them for the wrong done. 

“In my humble opinion that is not the 
principal reason for those people undertak- 
ing to hold on to this practice of the Federal 
courts, 

“The principal reason is. that they would 
rather undertake to convince one man, who 
is schooled in the thought of their economic 
beliefs, than to convince 12 men of their 
rights in a trial by jury. 

“The right of trial by jury is a constitu- 
tional right. It goes back to the first decla- 
ration of English rights, 

“We have a situation now by which a 
man may be enjoined by a Federal court 
without notice, and either through igno- 
rance or intention he violates that injunc- 
tion. He is arraigned before the court, 
which is not only the legislature but the 
grand jury, the trial judge and the prosecut- 
ing attorney; the man is sent to jail with- 
out a trial by jury, which is guaranteed to 
him under the Constitution; and then an- 
other court on appeal, 2 or 3 years later, may 
decide that the injunction was wrongfully 
issued. 

“However, that man has been punished, not 
only wrongfully, but punished contrary to 
the fundamentals of the Constitution. I 
say it is not right for such a practice to be 
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perpetuated in this free country of ours, 
and that is one of the things which ts being 
objected to in the passage of this bill.” 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shows that at 
the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Browning 
was applauded, presumably by and North- 
ern liberal and prolabor Congressmen. 

Yet today, when Dixie Congressmen make 
approximately the same arguments in be- 
half of jury trial of contempt charges in 
civil-rights cases, they are greeted by re- 
buttals from labor union leaders, and by 
cries of derision from the Northern liberals. 

Mr. Browning was not the only southerner 
to support passage of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. In fact, the Recorp shows that only one 
southerner voted against it in the House, 
and none in the Senate. 

The single Southern opposition vote was 
cast by Representative Thomas L. Blanton, 
Democrat, of Texas. 

Congress had thought hat it had success- 
fully assured jury trials in contempt cases 
involving labor with the passage of the Clay- 
ton Actin 1914. But a series of court deci- 
sions greatly restricted its applicaiton. Rep- 
resentative Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Republi- 
can, of New York, coauthor of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, that the courts 
manned by politically-appointed judges had 
emasculated the Clayton Act. 

Representative E. H. Crump, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, later to become Tennessee's top- 
most Democratic leader, was a Member of 
the House in 1932 and joined in supporting 
and voting for the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

So did Representative JERE COOPER, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, who is still a Member of 
the House; Senators Kenneth D. McKellar 
and Cordell Hull of Tennessee, and all of the 
other Tennessee Congressmen of that year. 

Also voting for the bill were the Mississippi 
delegation, which included Representative 
John E. Rankin and Senators Pat Harrison 
and Hubert D. Stephens, among others. 

Senators Joseph T. Robinson and Hattie 
W. Caraway and the Representatives from 
Arkansas also joined with the other south- 
erners, with the single exception of Mr. 
Blanton, of Texas, in supporting the labor 
bill. 

Southern support was so great, in fact, 
that the Recorp shows that a good-natured 
dispute broke out on the House floor as to 
whether the South could take credit for the 
passage of the bill. 

Representative Charles L. Gifford, Repub- 
lican, of Massachusetts, took exception to a 
remarks by Representative William B. Bank- 
head, Democrat, of Alabama, 

“Why, down there,” the Massachusetts Re- 
publican exclaimed, “they resist efforts to or- 
ganize; they say to the American Federation 
of Labor that they are entirely unwelcome 
to come into those States to help organize 
labor there.“ 

“And yet,” Mr. Gifford continued, “we 
hear the Democratic Party of the South 
claiming credit for this bill favoring organ- 
ized labor.” 

Mr. Gifford couldn't understand it. But 
there was more to the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
than prolabor legislation. It involved the 
constitutional right of trial by Jury—a right 
for which Dixie Congressmen are still 
fighting. 


Mr. CELLER REFUTES HIMSELF 
(By Morris Cunningham) 

WASHINGTON, April 9.—Twenty-five years 
ago Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Demo- 
crat, af New York, protested the widespread 
use of court injunctions in labor disputes. 

Today Mr. CELLER, now chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, takes a different 
view in respect to injunctions in civil-rights 
cases. 

And while he su the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act in 1932, which assured jury 
trial of contempt charges in labor cases, he 
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is today demonstrating no interest in the 
southern fight to guarantee jury trial of con- 
charges in civil-rights cases: 

In fact, he is to have voted with 
the majority in a recent executive session of 
his committee during which a southern 
amendment to the administration's civil- 
rights bill was rejected 17 to 15. 

On March 8, 1932, Mr. CELLER delivered & 
speech on the House floor in behalf of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and dwelled at length 
upon abuses of the injunctive power in labor 
disputes the same power the civil-rights bill 
would invoke to enforce racial’ integration. 

“I have read injunctions so fantastic, so 
arbitrary, that they were practically but one 
step from a threat of jail to a striker if he 
coughed, spat, or chewed. Some injunctions 
read very much like orders of an army of oc- 
cupation bent upon vicious revenge. Many 
injunctions are not used to protect property 
from irreparable loss, but issued to disorgan- 
ize unions and to terrorize and intimidate 
those on strike.” 

He told the House the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act would “follow the English practice and 
relegate the disputants to the criminal side 
of the law and to actions for damages.” 

“Only in rare instances,” he said, “do we 
allow injunctions in this bill.” 

Mr. CELLER also lashed out against the 
Supreme Court decision validating the yel- 
low dog” labor contract and struck at 
abuses of the injunctive power by Federal 


dges. 
“Because of the laxity of Federal judges,” 
he said, reviewing the judicial history of 


One of the most obnoxious of these 
was the granting of an injunction at simply 
an ex parte hearing. 

bill before you this afternoon pre- 
cludes the issuing of an injunction without 
a hearing and the taking of testimony. It 
destroys forever the issuance of an injunc- 


tion after an ex parte hearing. Both sides 
must be heard.” 

Mr, Celler was speaking then, of course, 
of t labor unions. The 


which he is supporting, contains no guar- 


Southerners have charged that the bill is 
is so broad that an injunction could be ob- 
tained against people who had no knowledge 
it had even been issued. 

And the debates show that this was one 
of the arguments in behalf of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. 

Senator Huey P. Long, Democrat, of Loui- 
siana, cited this instance in support of the 
act: v 

“In Monroe, La., when the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific Railroad strike occurred 
there was a man named Lynch who was 
running a grocery store. He had received 
the trade of the employees of the railroad 
for from 20 to 25 years. They all went out 
on strike. He inserted a little notice in the 
newspapers that he did not care for the 
trade of any man who was brought into 
Monroe, La., and used as a strikebreaker. 

“Lynch was immediately brought before 
the United States court in Shreveport, La., 
one-hundred-and-some-odd miles away, on 
the charge that he was guilty of contempt 
because there had been an injunction against 
certain specified employees of the railroad. 

“There the court entertained jurisdiction 
against Lynch and several other persons be- 
cause of nothing on earth except they had 
inserted in the newspapers a notice that they 
were loyal to the citizens of the town and did 
not care for the trade of people who came in 
there in order to break up the strike.” . 

He added that the merchant was “lodged 
in jail and served 30 days’ imprisonment.” 

Senator Long opposed an amendment to 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act that would have 
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given Federal judges power to issue injunc- 
tions against labor unions to restrain threat- 
ened offenses. 

“If the word ‘threatened’ is inserted in the 
bill, then the gate has been thrown open, 
Senator Long said. “That is all a Federal 
Judge needs for a ground upon which to issue 
the injunction. The threat of one man is as 
good as the threat of a thousand men, be- 
cause under the power of a Federal court the 
injunction generally is not restricted to the 
man who is directly enjoined.” 

Mr. CELLER likewise opposed an amendment 
that would have authorized injunctions to 
prevent intimidation. 

“An examination of the precedents in this 
country and in the State and Federal courts,” 
he said, “will show that the word ‘intimida- 
tion’ forms the basis of greatest abuse in 
labor injunctions. The cases seem to indi- 
cate that the word ‘intimidation’ Is not capa- 
ble of exact definition, and that hence the 
courts become laws unto themselves. There 
is no limit to what the judges embrace within 
the word ‘intimidation.’ If this amendment 
were adopted, it would cover all sorts of 
peaceful and lawful actions.” 

These arguments are interesting in respect 
to the administration's civil-rights bill, since 
it would authorize the Attorney General to 
seek injunctions in civil-rights cases on the 
basis of threats or intimidation, 

DIXIE, UNIONS AND JURY TRIALS—FRANKFURTER 
ASKED FOR JURY 
(By Morris Cunningham) 

WASHINGTON, April 10.—A brilliant Harvard 
University law professor who now sits on the 
United States Supreme Court once coauth- 
ored a book that was replete with arguments 
in behalf of jury trials in criminal contempt 
of court cases. * 

Prof. Felix Frankfurter, now Justice Frank- 
furter, also is credited with drafting the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act of 1932 that guaranteed 
jury trials in contempt cases arising from 
labor disputes. 

In his book, entitled “The Labor Injunc- 
tion,” published in 1930 and coauthored by 
Nathan Greene, Justice Frankfurter traces 
the history of the labor movement in the 
United States and points again and again to 
abuses of the injunction and subsequent con- 
tempt charges tried without juries. 

Southerners in Congress today are fighting 
for this same right, the right of trial by 
jury in contempt cases, to be incorporated in 
the administration's civil-rights bill. 

Justice Frankfurther is not the only Su- 
preme Court Justice to let his views be known 
in this matter prior to becoming a member 
of the Supreme Court. 

Three former Supreme Court Justices, all 
from the South, supported the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act in 1932 while they were Mem- 
bers of Congress. They were Senator Hugo 
Black, Democrat, of Alabama, Senator James 
F. Byrnes, Democrat, of South Carolina, and 
Representative Fred M. Vinson, Democrat, of 
Kentucky. 

Justice Frankfurter perhaps summed up 
his view on the right of trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases when he wrote: 

“The grievances aroused by summary pros- 
ecutions for contempt and their legislative 
appeasement long antedate labor injunc- 
tions. But the incidence of hardship has, in 
our day, fallen heaylest upon labor, because 
of the widespread threat of summary punish- 
ment conveyed by every labor injunction. 

“The heart of the problem is the power, 
for all practical purposes, of a single judge 
to issue orders, to interpret them, to declare 
disobedience and then to sentence.” 

He said the injunction “employs the most 
powerful resources of the law on one side of a 
bitter social struggle.” 

Pointing to the misuse of contempt pro- 
ceedings by Federal courts in previous labor 
disputes, Justice Frankfurter cautioned that 
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in some instances, “a stranger to an injunc- 
tion suit may still be punished for contempt 
of the injunction.” 

Many proponents of the right of trial by 
jury in contempt argue that this 
is the point at issue now in the Clinton, 
Tenn., case, where 17 persons have been 
charged with contempt in connection with 
the integration of Clinton High School. In 
that case Federal Judge Robert L. Taylor 
hasn't decided whether he will grant jury 
trials. 

Justice Frankfurter opined that “trial by 
jury in contempt proceedings is an innova- 
tion in modern practice, but is a return to 
what is old in the history of English law.” 

And he said that “since a charge of crim- 
inal contempt is essentially an accusation of 
crime, all the constitutional safeguards avail- 
able to the accused in a criminal trial should 
be extended to prosecutions for such con- 
tempt.” 

Justice Frankfurter's theory was not an 
unpopular one. Both the Democratic and 
Republican national platforms of 1928 had 
scored abuses in the use of injunctions and 
had called for reforms. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act, passed in 1932, 
breezed through the House by a vote of 362 
to 14 and the Senate by a vote of 75 to 5. 

Many prominent Congressmen, some of 
whom are still in the House or Senate, sup- 
ported the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the RECORD 
shows. 

They included, to name a few: House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (Democrat, Texas), 
Representative Clarence Cannon (Democrat, 
Missouri), Representative Howard W. Smith 
(Democrat, Virginia), Representative Wright 
Patman (Democrat, Texas), Representative 
Martin Dies (Democrat, Texas), Senator 
Matthew M. Neely (Democrat, West Vir- 
ginia), House Majority Leader John M. Mc- 
Cormack (Democrat, Massachusetts), House 
Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Re- 
publican, Massachusetts), Senator Dennis 
Chavez (Democrat, New Mexico), Senator 
Huey P. Long (Democrat, Lousiana), Repre- 
sentative John Rankin (Democrat, Missis- 
sippi), Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., 
(Republican, New Jersey) (coauthor of the 
later Taft-Hartley Act), and various others. 

This combination of southerners, northern 
liberals, and westerners indeed gave truth to 
the statement of former Justice Story of the 
United States Supreme Court who said “the 
trial by jury is justly dear to the American 
people.” 

Viewing the past, southerners today find it 
difficult to understand the present opposi- 
tion of labor and northern liberals to the 
right of trial by jury in contempt cases 
arising from civil right's cases. 


The Julio Centeno Case 
EXTENSION’ OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs regarding the case of Julio 
Centeno: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1957. 
The Honorable GEORGE S. LONG, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. Lonc: On April 1, 1957, you in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an As- 
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sociated Press dispatch that appeared in the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star for March 
29, 1957, concerning a veteran who plunged 
to his death from atop the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Bullding at 252 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. Because of your inter- 
est in the matter, I am furnishing you some 
additional data about this veteran. 

Mr, Julio Centeno’s records in the Veterans’ 
Administration reveal that this World War I 
veteran filed an application for pension on 
March 29, 1956. Although he served from 
July 10. 1918 to December 23, 1918, the Serv- 
ice Department records show as a result of 
lost time due to a. w. o. I. and confinement, 
Mr. Centeno had less than the 90 days re- 
quired service for entitlement to monetary 
benefits and his claim was accordingly disal- 
lowed. In October 1956, the possibility of af- 
fording him domiciliary care at the Veterans’ 
Administration Center, Bath, N. J., was under 
consideration. This the veteran declined, 
giving as his reasons that he had found a 
satisfactory place to live and was in receipt 
of aid from the department of welfare. 
There is no record of any subsequent contact 
that he had with our New York office. Even 
on the day of his appearance on the roof of 
the building and his subsequent death, he 
had not contacted any of our people at the 
regional office nor asked them for any assist- 
ance. 

I have furnished you this report with the 
thought in mind that you may wish to enter 
it in the Recorp also, so that those who may 
Possibly have gained an unfavorable im- 
Pression from the press dispatch about the 
Veterans’ Administration relations with this 
Veteran may be more fully acquainted with 
the pertinent details. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. HIGLEY, Administrator. 


Public Assistance for Needy Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15,1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to include in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp today a joint resolu- 
tion adopted by the Wisconsin State 
Legislature, relating to a memorial to 
Congress concerning public assistance 
granted to needy Indians. 

The resolution follows: 

A Joint RESOLUTION RELATING TO A MEMORIAL 

TO CONGRESS CONCERNING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

GRANTED TO NEEDY INDIANS 


Whereas the proportion of needy Indians 
receiving public assistance from the cate- 
gorical aid programs administered by the 
State department of public welfare is much 

Sher than that for the population as a 
Whole; and 
t Whereas under special legislation (sec. 639, 
{tle 25 of the United States Code), the Fed- 
8 Government provides 80 percent of the 

tate and local government share of public 
resistance to New Mexico and Arizona, thus 
tg eniaing the need for equalizing dispropor- 

Onate burdens placed upon the State and 
oe l governments by reason of the location 
In Indian reservations and concentrations of 
Mei Populations therein: Now, therefore, 


eu volbed by the senate (the assembly con- 
Sta): That the Congress of the United 
si ished be respectfully memorialized to pro- 

© equitable financial treatment to State 
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governments with respect to ald provided 
under social-security to Indians 
living in this State; and that copies of this 
resolution shall be delivered to the Secretary 
of the Interior, the members of the congres- 
sional delegation of Wisconsin, and the 
President of the United States, 
ROBERT G. Manorz, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ARTHUR L, May, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
W. P. KNOWLES, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


The Tuttle Creek Dam f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr, BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include a copy 
of House Resolution No. 41 forwarded 
to me by the Honorable Jess Taylor, 
speaker of the house of representatives, 
Topeka, Kans, This is a resolution 
memorializing the Congress of the 
United States and the appropriate com- 
mittee thereof, to direct special atten- 
tion to the land-procurement practices 
of the Corps of Army Engineers in the 
Tuttle Creek Dam area of northeastern 
Kansas, and was adopted on April 3, 
1957, by the House of Representatives of 
the State of Kansas. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Tuttle Creek Dam on the 
Big Blue River in northeastern Kansas is 
in the process of construction by the Corps of 
Army Engineers; and 

Whereas this $90 million project encom- 
passes 53,000 acres of land in a highly de- 
veloped and productive agricultural area, 
resulting in the removal of 2 third-class 
cities and 4 towns and the dislocation of 
nearly 600 farm homes, 19 cemeteries, scores 
of schools and churches, and involves relo- 
cation of parts of 2 railroads, 1 Federal high- 
way, 6 State highways, and hundreds of miles 
of county and township roads; and : 

Whereas congresstonal appropriations for 
this project, as a part of the Kansas River 
Basin flood-control plan were finally made 
afer 15 years of serious questioning as to 
the advisability and economic feasibility of 
this project by Presidential and State com- 
missions and engineering studies, organiza- 
tions, and legislative bodies of the State of 
Kansas; and 

Whereas violent objection to this project 
by the several thousand residents of the 
Tuttle Creek area drew congressional and 
nationwide attention to this project; and 

Whereas the people of said Tuttle Creek 
area repeatedly through the years voiced 
their objections to this project in personal 
and delegation appearances before the con- 
gressional Appropriations Committees of 
both the House and Senate; and 

Whereas assurances were repeatedly given 
to the people to be displaced by said Tuttle 
Creek Dam, both by these congressional 
committees and the personnel of the Corps 
of Army Engineers that, in event of con- 
struction of this project, very effort would 
be made to see that the people in the affected 
area would not have inflicted on them 
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undue economic hardship and loss as a 
result of such project and so far as possible 
they would be left in as favorable economic 
position following displacement as they were 
before being forced to move; and 

Whereas appraisals and purchase of land 
and residential properties in said Tuttle 
Creek area are in the process of being made 
by the land procurement office of the Corps 
of Army Engineers; and 

Whereas appraisement of property in the 
cities and towns in the Tuttle Creek area are 
being made on the basis of value in present 
location with no consideration given to re- 
placement cost in kind in another location; 
and 8 

Whereas the high percent of refusals to ac- 
cept the offered price by those whose prop- 
erties are appraised and the ever-increasing 
number of condemnation actions being filed 
against residents of the Tuttle Creek area 
indicates dissatisfaction with the procedures 
and treatment being accorded the people of 
this area in matters of appraisals: Now there- 
fore 

Be tt resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Kansas, That we re- 
spectively urge, request, and petition the 
Congress of the United States to make such 
inquiry into the land procurement procedures 
of the Corps of Engineers, issue such direc- 
tives, and take such action as may be neces- 
sary to Insure the fulfillment of the intent 
of congressional appropriations committees 
as expressed to the people of the Tuttie Creek 
area and as assured these people by the 
Corps of Army Engineers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives be directed to send a copy 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, each Member of the Congress 
of the United States, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget of the United States, 
and to the Chief of the United States Corps 
of Army Engineers. 

I hereby certify that the above resolution 
originated in the house, and was adopted by 
that body April 3, 1957. } 

: Jess TAYLOR, 
Spedker of the House. 
A. E. ANDERSON, 
Chie} Clerk of the House. 


Aid to Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA TIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Star of April 10, 1957, on the 
subject of American economic aid to 
Poland: 

Once again, the Elsenhower administration 
is getting an important assist from Demo- 
cratic Senators in a ticklish policy move, 

The administration is thinking in terms 
of a $75 million deal with Poland, under 
which the Poles would receive loans for the 
purchase of surplus farm commodities and 
machinery. Conspicuous among the op- 
ponents are Minority Leader Know tanp and 
Senator STYLES Bripces, chairman of the 
Senate G. O, P. Policy Committee. They“ 
say that such a deal would indirectly aid 
Russia by easing demands for help which the 
Poles otherwise would make on the Kremlin. 

This probably is true. But the risks of 
indirectly helping the Russians have to be 
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balanced against the advantages of direct 
help to the Poles, assuming they want to 
go through with the deal. On this score, 
it seems to us that the best interests of 
the United States will be served by a reason- 
able attempt to lessen rather than to in- 
crease Polish dependence on Moscow, and 
it is gratifying to see such prominent Demo- 
crats as Senators RUSSELL, MANSFIELD, and 
Sram coming to the support of the 
administration. 


Gallup Poll on National Prohibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I now wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following ex- 
traneous material that has been de- 
livered to me by Mr. Clayton M. Wallace, 
executive director, National Temperance 
League, Inc., 131 Independence Avenue 
SE.. Washington, D. C. The article is 
as follows: 

GALLUP Poin ON NATIONAL PRORIBITION 
DoEsN’r REFLECT TRUE PICTURE or LIQUOR 
SITUATION, TEMPERANCE LEADER CHARGES IN 
STATEMENT 


“The Gallup Poll on National Prohibition 
(published locally in Washington Post- 
Times Herald, April 9) fails to reflect many 

t trends in America against alco- 
holic beverages,” Clayton M. Wallace, execu- 
tive director, National Temperance League, 
Inc., said today. 

“While „national prohibition was the 
method of dealing with the liquor question 
under the 18th amendment,” said Mr. Wal- 
lace in a statement, “today we live under 
the 2ist amendment, which gives to each 
State the right to deal with the liquor ques- 
tion in its own way. 

“Under the 2ist amendment, a State may 
have a liquor monopoly system, a license 
system, local option, or statewide prohibi- 
tion. Under the 2ist amendment, there is 
a persistent effort to dry up ‘wet’ territory 
through local option, with small steady gains 
toward the ‘dry’ side. 

“Texas has 144 dry counties with 80 more 
partly dry and only 30 still wet. Oak CUM, 
Tex., a Dallas surburb with 225,000 popula- 
tion, voted dry last fall. Polk County, larg- 
est dry county in Florida, faced the possi- 
bility of a wet-dry election this month. No 
election was held because the liquor inter- 
ests could not get enough signatures on their 
petitions to call up the election. Regard- 
less of public sentiment on national prohi- 
bition, there is a real’ in dry senti- 
ment at the local and State levels. 

“The recent Gallup Poll shows the strong- 
est dry sentiment in the South. It isin that 
area that much territory has gone dry under 
local option. Recent studies made by the 
research department of the National Tem- 
perance League show that the rate of alco- 
holism in the South is less than half of that 
in the Northeastern States. 

“In a study of the estimated alcoholics 
per 100,000 adult population for 1953 the na- 
tional average was 4,390, while the average 
for 9 Southern States was 2,490. The aver- 
age for the States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and District of 
Columbia was 5,650. 

“On the west coast, California's estimated 
number of alcoholics per 100,000 adult popu- 
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lation was 7,060. We believe these figures 
show that where the sale of alcoholic bey- 
erages is reduced by local option, the harm- 
Tul results of drinking are also reduced. 
Where the sale of beer, wine, and liquor is 
wide open, alcoholism and other harmful 
effects of drinking are much more wide- 
spread. 

“Furthermore, there is no doubt of a rising 
tide of temperance sentiment in the 
churches of America, who are alarmed over 
the effects of alcohol on the character of the 
American people.” 


Ike Hasn’t Changed—He’s for Economy 
Where It Can Be Made 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial appearing in the 
Ashland Times Gazette of March 30, 
1957, one of the outstanding newspapers 
of our district. I recommend it to the 
Members of Congress. 

Ike Hasn't CHANGED—He's ror ECONOMY 

WHERE It Can Be MADE 


People who are worried about “What's 
Happened to Ike?’ can rest a bit more easy 
these days. 

In his Thursday press conference, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower quipped: 

“Tt is a great satisfaction to me to find out 
there are so many economy-minded people in 
Washington. They didn’t used to be here.” 

And he also said: 

“If we could get these things (I. e., service 
provided at a loss by the postal service) on a 
business basis and tackle the problems where 
the money is going out, we would save a 
whole lot.” 

He also was quoted as remarking: 

“You can save some money here and there, 
and I'm all for it to the last dollar." 

This sounds more like the President who 
sought office in 1952 on an economy platform 
and who ripped some $10 million from his 
predecessor's proposed budget in 1953. 

But Elsenhower also made some comments 
Thursday that the American people should 
seriously weigh and evaluate. 

“No one,” he said, “has urged cutting the 
Armed Forces by 20 or 10 percent or any other 
thing that will give us a significant saving 
in the budget.” 

National security, including foreign aid, 
totals more than 845 billions of the $71.6 
billion budget proposed by the President and 
his. staff. 

Not until these measures can be measur- 
ably sliced, as Ike points out, can the people 
of the country expect any truly large reduc- 
tions in expenditures. 

Certainly it is true that some money can 
be saved here and there. But it is actually 
a drop in the bucket compared to the big 
items in the budget, 

Someone has pointed out that everyone in 
Washington could be laid off and the saving 
would be something less than 10 percent of 
the total budget this year. 

Whether or not that figure is accurate Is 
open to question, but it illustrates well the 
basic fact that the United States cannot 
retain its vital position of world leadership 
unless it remains strong and assists those 
who keep it strong and influential In the 
world today. 
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The price of staying strong is steep, but 
it is far more economical than allowing our- 
selves to slip and become the victims of a 
more costly war. 

We agree that economies can be effected 
in certain areas. But we are not so naive as 
to believe that piddling savings will ma- 
terlally reduce the budget or will result in 
any tax reductions at this juncture. 

The temper of the people may be high over 
the budget. 

But as yet we have seen no concrete pro- 
posals to reduce it measurably without sacri- 
ficing in the very areas in which we cannot 
afford to weaken ourselves. 

We believe Ike is sincere and is trying to 
save where savings are possible and logical. 
We do not believe he has changed in attitude 
from 1952. 

He is merely more familiar now with the 
needs than he was during some of the more 
extreme campaign expressions in 1952. 

And we can't criticize a man for changing 


his position to aline himself with the real 
situation, 


USIA Movie Subsidy Revealed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of April 11, 1957: 

USIA Movie Sussmy REVEALED 
(By Frank Eleazer) 

The United States Information Agency 
(USIA) secretly spent $100,000 in 1953 to 
subsidizes the production of a commercial 
anti-Communist movie for showing in 
American movie houses, it was disclosed yes- 
terday. 

A House Government Operations subcom- 
mittee made public recent closed-door testi- 
mony in which a top official of the propa- 
ganda agency conceded that the movie 
turned out to be a box-office failure. 

He said this unfortunately is the history 
of motion-picture documentaries. 

Agency Officials refused even to tell the 
subcommittee the name of the movie or to 
say where it is being shown now. But it 
indicated that a foreign-language version, 
financed by non-Government interests, is 
now in production. 

The subcommittee held hearings on the 
USIA’s request for $140 million to finance 
its operations in the new fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. The request was 827 million 
above the Agency’s current budget. 

The Agency also wants an extra $4 million 
to build a powerful new radio transmitter 
for its overseas Voice of America broadcasts. 


INITIAL DENIAL CHARGED 


Subcommittee Chairman Jonn J. Rooney, 
Democrat, New York, charged that the 
Agency's motion-picture director, Turner B. 
Sheldon, first denied to him that USIA had 
any connection with the anti-Communist 
picture which Rooney said he saw at a 
Washington movie house. 

But he sald Shelton and Clive L. Duval II. 
the Agency's General Counsel, came to his 
office the following day and told him the 
story. 5 

The heavily censored 741-page testimony 
did not make clear to what extent USIA has 
participated in such ventures, although 
Shelton said this was the only case he knew 
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of involving a film produced for distribution 
in this country. 

Elsewhere, the hearings showed that the 
Agency has budgeted $755,924 in the new 
fiscal year for a secret motion-picture project 
known as Kingfish. 

Shelton told the subcommittee USIA is 
Making movies locally in 44 countries, These 
generally are documentaries, he said, which 
“advance the cultural interests" of this coun- 
try, explain American positions, or expose 
how Communists infiltrate local govern- 
ments, 

OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


Other highlights of the testimony: 

Former film producer Eugene W. Castle 
Said Congress should take the USIA out of 
the news business and leave the field to the 
regular private news agencies. USIA wants 
Spend $11,474,000 on its press service in 
fiscal 1958—a 81.594.000 increase. Castle also 
sald the Nation would be better served if the 
Agency were abolished altogether and its 
Necessary functions handled by the State 
Department. : 

Subcommittee members questioned wheth- 
er the USIA wire scrvice, operated last year 
at a cost of $1,280,000, duplicates commercial 
news services like the United Press. Officials 
Said it does not. The service goes to about 
10.000 publications, organizations, and 
officials. 

USIA is boosting its TV output. It sald 
A check last fall showed its canned shows 
Were being used on 138 of the 185 TV sta- 
tions in the free world outside the United 
States and Canada. 

The agency is stepping up its radio broad- 
Casts, known as the Voice of America. M- 
Stead of the $16,849,479 it got this year it 
Wants $27,387,767. A new land-based trans- 
mitter would be built in the Greek area to 
replace the shipborne transmitter, Courier, 
Which has been tied up off the island of 
Rhodes for 4 years. 

agency wants to spend $2,939,000 under 
{ts new budget distributing books. In addi- 
tion to purchases of regular editions it will 
Print 7.455.000 low-cost paperback volumes 
in 19 languages to sell at 10 to 40 cents 
a copy. 

Negro Band Leader Dizzy Gillesple for sev- 
eral months last year received for an over- 
seas culture tour a Government-guarantecd 
Salary higher than President Eisenhower's. 
Gillespie was pald $2,150 a week—about $150 
& week more than the President. 


The Great Giveaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
there is a new book just released which 
ought to be “must” reading for every 
American taxpayer. It is the Great 
Giveaway, by Eugene W. Castle, author, 
World traveler, and authority on motion 
Pictures and propaganda, I ask unani- 
Mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the Recor» the following arti- 
cles about it: An editorial from the 
; arch 18, 1957, issue of the Manchester 

N. H.) Union Leader entitled “the Great 
Giveaway,” the featured book review in 
the May 1957 issue of American Mercury 
magazine; and the review from the 
Herald edited by the Reverend 
Poling. 


Daniel A. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Manchester Union Leader, March 
18, 1957 
Tse GREAT GIVEAWAY 

Unless you're able to keep your emotions 
fully under control, we advise you not to 
read Eugene W. Castle’s latest book, The 
Great Giveaway. We'll guarantee that Mr. 
Castle's expose of the foreign aid scandal, 
which has so far cost American taxpayers 
nearly $60 billion, is going to thoroughly ex- 


cite even the most complacent. To whet the 


appetite, here’s a sampling from this great 
book, recently published by Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago: 

“We have sent our dollars marching sixty 
billion strong over the world’s far lands in 
quest of mutual security. The prize, like a 
will o' the wisp, has eluded us. The world is 
still in turmoil and danger. There is no 
security, mutual or otherwise. 

“What have these dollars brought us? 

“They have dammed great rivers far away. 
They have bullt fine highways for others to 
travel. They have reared hundreds of indus- 
trial plants under flags which many of us 
cannot even recognize. They have dis- 
patched thousands of American technicians 
to remote India and elsewhere. They have 
poured out our resources to distant peoples 
everywhere, 

“Our billions of dollars have delivered jet 
planes across the seas and some of these 
planes have been diverted to misuse. Our 
dollars have given vast armaments to friendly 
nations to strengthen them against aggres- 
sion, and some of those armaments have 
been misdirected to the invasion of other 
countries. Our budgets have helped sustain 
the domestic budgets of Europe, while our 
own debt remains higher per capita than In 
any other country in the world. 

“What measure of security for America has 
been attained from all this? 

“At home, mutual security is in a large way 
responsible for the denial of tax-relief to 
millions of Americans whose earnings have 
been nibbled away by the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay for foreign spending ventures. 

“The facts given in this book are only 
those that have pierced the mantle of secrecy 
velling the mutual security program. They 
are but part of the story, the part that Wash- 
ington's bureaucrats could not conceal. The 
full story will perhaps never be known to the 
American people.” 

Be sure to read Eugene Castle's The Great 
Giveaway! Available at all booksellers on 
April 15, 1957. 


[From the American Mercury Magazine of 
May 1957 
THE GREAT GIVEAWAY 
(By Eugene W. Castle) 
(Henry Regnery & Co., Chicago) 

Unless all signs deceive, Eugene W. Castle 
has written the book which will confound 
the foreign aid zealots in Washington this 
year. 

It is a book which gives the American 
people the other side of the foreign aid 
debate—a side which has long been awaiting 
an advocate, 

So far, the foreign aid bloc, sparked by the 
White House itself, has had things pretty 
much its own way in Congress. With the 
appearance of the Great Giveaway, the 
Washington billion dollar spenders will be 
driven upon an uncomfortable defensive. 
This man Castle has the rare gift of asking 
unwelcome questions. The little men in the 


Washington agencies who supply the speeches” 


and the charts for the foreign aid big brass 
will have a rough time during the next few 
months scurrying around to find the answers 
to Castle's verbal blockbusters, 

The most telling argument in the Great 
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Giveaway is the revelation that we are be- 
ginning to depend upon foreign aid as a 
substitute for a foreign policy. The be- 
wildered men in Washington have reached 
the stage of vertigo in the cold war. They 
are running out of expedients. Foreign aid 
has come to them in this dilemma as a safe 
and painless way to give the appearance of 
having a foreign policy, without actually do- 
ing anything to provoke the Russians. In 
the Eisenhower administration, foreign aid 
has become a sort of glorified numbers game. 
“Only the hapless taxpayer is unhappy under 
the program, and hitherto he has been kept 
in blissful ignorance of the total sting of the 
giveaways. 

Along comes Gene Castle to blurt out the 
hidden truths. Some of the things which 
he tells us are nightmarish in their impact. 
For instance: Since 1947 we haye poured out 
over $60 billion in foreign aid, and we are 
more unfriended today than we were when 
we began. In our desperate desire to pur- 
chase friends, we have lavished billions upon 
neutral nations such as India, Yugoslavia, 
Indonesia, and so forth, which will not even 
fight on our side in the next world war, In 
our technical aid and development 
we have opened the door to a lush future of 
giveaways which some doubledomes are now 
seriously estimating in the trillions. The 
whole program reeks with the imprint of 
waste, inefflicecny, and irresponsible plan- 
lessness. 

One of the best parts of the book is Castle's 
description of the sordid pressures in Wash- 
ington which result in the annual aid ap- 
propriation. These pressures Include (1) the 
bureaucratic drive to get more money to 
maintain empty and bankrupt projects which 
are supplying prestige and power to incom- 
petent men, and (2) the pressure of what 
the author describes as big business, big 
banking, and big labor, which financially 
profits from the spendings. The hollow farce 
of so-called W; n investigations of 
foreign aid is sketched pitilessly by the au- 
thor. One of the disconcerting things about 
the book is Castle’s uncomfortable habit of 
naming names and giving instances. 

The book is not an exercise in negatiyism. 
Castle concedes the good which has been ac- 
complished by foreign aid in wartime, or in 
the reconstruction difficulties which follow 
war. Where he takes issue with the Wash- 
ington spenders is in his refusal to accept 
aid as a permanent peacetime program. He 
shudders at the spectacle of a free world 
which is kept viable only through the con- 


stant economic blood transfusions of Amer- 


ican dollars. He describes, with searing 
words, the basic insecurity of a world which 
rests upon such shaky political foundations, 

If, as now seems apparent, the Eisenhower 
administration is resolved to take its whole 
Middle East and Asiatic policy upon the bulk- 
heads of forelgn ald, then The Great Give- 
way is the book which its propagandists must 
answer during the coming months. It is a 
book which should easily become a best 
seller. Crisply written in language which 
crackles and stings, it is a book which is a 
controversialist’s must. Few books of the 
1957 season will come with such apt time- 
liness. Few will raise more hackles on the 
backs of the political truth dodgers. 


From the Christian Herald] 


THE Great GIVEAWAY, BY EUGENE W. CASTLE 
(Henry REGNERY Co., CHICAGO, ILL.) 


Whether or not we support the Govern- 
ment’s vast program of foreign aid, this vol- 
ume is imperative reading. The title is a 
true description of what you will find be- 
tween the backs. Certainly, there will be 
no disagreement with the statement “We 
have made progress and we have made mis- 
takes,” but here is a question that this au- 
thor faces and in answering carries convic- 
tion. “Are we profiting from the mistakes 
of yesterday or are we continuing to make 
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the same mistakes at even greater costs?” 
Reading here one thing becomes ominously 
clear, In investigating foreign aid the tax- 
paying American citizen learns grimly that 
he can never win. And did you know that 
credits to foreign governments must be re- 
deemed in gold if demanded? 


Shall It Be Feast or Famine for the 
Increasing Millions? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April.15, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an in- 
teresting article by Dr. Karl D. Butler, 
entitled “Shall It Be Feast or Famine 
for the Increasing Millions?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ‘ 

SHALL Ir Be Feast on FAMINE FOR THE IN- 
CREASING MILLIONS? 
(By Karl D. Butler) 

It can be feast and not famine for the 
peoples of earth during the next century * * * 
if scientists, producers and distributors work 
objectively toward this goal. I am led to 
this conclusion by reflection on some ex- 
tremely subjective evidence recently pub- 
lished by scientists of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology after appraising the re- 
sources of the world in high-level private 
conferences still in progress across the 
United States. This group of scientists* 
speculates as to the mineral, energy, agricul- 
tural and manpower resources 100 years 
from now. 

The scientists speculate on a number of 
specific questions, including: To what levels 
might per capita consumption of various 
minerals grow in industrialized society?” 
“How rapidly might we expect industrialized 
civilization to spread throughout the 
world?” “How large might human popula- 
tions grow and how rapidly?” “What are the 
available raw materials which man might 
use?" “Can agricultural productivity be 
brought abreast of the world requirements?” 
“Are our technical manpower resources ade- 
quate for the evolution?“ 

In these imaginative speculations, certain 
assumptions are made. It is assumed that 
technically it is possible for man to exist at a 
modest standard of living on the leanest of 
substances—air, sea water and ordinary 
rock—and that eventually we will be forced 
by sheer pressure of increased population to 
move in that direction. The rate and man- 
ner of approach to what they assume to be 
this ultimate condition are explored in the 
conferences. 

Special significance is given to the ques- 
tion in which we are all interested—the agri- 
cultural potentials of the world. It is as- 
sumed that three-fourths of the people in 
the world do not presently have an adequate 
diet. Even in recent years, it is stated, popu- 
lation growth in the world as a whole has 
exceeded growth in food production. For ex- 
ample, Asia, which contains over half of the 
world’s population, has the gravest food 
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shortage of any area, and its agricultural 
problems appear to be the most difficult of all, 

It is said that we might look forward, 
among other things, to an eventual complete 
replacement of animal protein by plant pro- 
tein and partial chemical synthesis of food 
material. It is assumed this might be neces- 
sary in order to support 5 to 10 times the 
present world population, It is assumed that 
the earth’s population during the next 100 
years may increase from 2.6 billion people to 
6.7 billion or more. All these predictions are 
said to apply only if world catastrophe is 
avoided. 


THE EXPERTS PREDICT MORE CEREALS, 
LESS PROTEINS 


In a nutshell, the predictors say that food 
presents on insoluble problem because their 
studies indicate that “improvements of con- 
ventional agriculture can greatly increase the 

world food supply.“ and that eventually 
nonconventional food-production techniques 
will feed any expected Increase in world pop- 
ulation “if we look beyond the limits of our 
present agricultural system.” 

We are blandly told that what may be In 
prospect for each of us is one-third less steak, 
hamburgers, milk, and eggs, and more cereal 

products. This is a dietary prescription for 
Americans if the population of the Nation 
increases, as expected, to 200 million in 1970.“ 

According to the New York Times of May 
22, 1956, the team reports that animal foods 
are 10 times more expensive to produce, in 
terms of the acres necessary to make a calorie 
of food, than are plants used directly as 
food.” 

CONSUMPTION CAPACITY VERSUS PRODUCTION 

CAPACITY 


In essence, the challenge presented to 
farmers in these pronouncements is: “When 
will our ability to consume seriously chal- 
lenge our demonstrated capacity to pro- 
duce?”; or “Can agricultural productivity be 
brought abreast of the world requirements?” 

As a partial answer to these questions, I 
should like to pose another question: “When 
and how can we learn to consume intelligent- 
ly what we are now capable of producing?” 

In order to attempt to answer these ques- 
tions or to seriously challenge the assump- 
tions made by the touring scientists, I think 
it is first necessary for us to take a look at 
where we now are, both in our capacity to 
produce in relation to our apparent ability 
to consume and in our nutritional status. 
Also, we should appraise our markets. 


PRESENT DEFICIENCIES IN AMERICAN DIET 


There is no question but that a great 
many people in the world are not as well 
fed nutritionally as are Americans. How- 
ever, nutritionists tell us that there are a 
number of nations which rank far ahead of 
the United States in this respect. Perhaps 
the best way to measure the human nutrition 
standards of a country is on à basis of its per 
capita animal protein consumption. 

On this basis, a number of countries, in- 
cluding New Zealand, Australia and Uruguay 
(a total of 7 or 8) surpass the United States. 
Even though it is often said we are the best 
fed nation in the world, this statement can 
be seriously challenged. Further, it is well 
established that many in the United States 
today are not properly fed. In fact, one au- 
thority says that 25 percent of our popula- 
tion does not consume enough animal pro- 
tein; and officially at least 11 percent of our 
population is underfed. This malnutrition 
cuts straight across all types of famlly in- 
come groups from low to high. 

Recently a prominent nutrition authority, 
Miss Edith Shapcott, said: “From statistics 
one sees it would seem 45 percent to 50 per- 
“cent of the people In the United States have 
diets poor in at least some respects.” Miss 
Shapcott is a nutrition consultant at the 


tions to improving the nutrition of New York 
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residents, Miss Shapcott said: ‘We often find 
anemia, especially in pregnant women and 
new mothers. Borderline deficiency of vita- 
min A is fairly common, and older people are 
apt to neglect vitamin C. All this applies as 
much to those in the higher income brackets 
as to the lower.“ Miss Shapcott further said 
that what women lack is a knowledge of what 
makes a good balanced diet. 

In studies recently released at Cornell Uni- 
versity from surveys made among housewives, 
it was found that only one-quarter’ of the 
homemakers interviewed showed a fair lay- 
man’s understanding of nutritional prin- 
ciples. 

Dr. B. S. Schweigert, assistant director of 
research of the American Meat Institute 
Foundation, has estimated that one-sixth of 
our population (the low-income group) does 
not attain optimum nutrition because of eco- 
nomic factors. He pointed out that surveys 
have shown that teenagers, overweight men 
and women, pregnant women, industrial 
workers, and those 65 years of age and older 
require improved dietary patterns where In- 
come level is not the limiting factor in the 
selection of the amount and kind of foods 
consumed, 

Dr, Schweigert says: The major protein 
needs are for the teen-age and the overweight 
adult groups. While there is a slight over- 
lapping between groups, the total estimated 
need for additional protein for these groups 
alone would require a 5 to 15 percent in- 
crease per year in the need for carcass meat 
(or the equivalent amount of protein from 
other sources) based on the current level of 
meat production in this country.” 

Thus we can say that we as a people are not 
as well fed as nutritionists would like to have 
us. Now, what is our ability to produce? 


OVERPRODUCTION IS ONLY FORESEEABLE PROBLEM 


Certainly if our ability to produce and pro- 
duce superabundantly had not been clearly 
demonstrated, we would not have a farm 
problem at the present time, There is no 
question but what farmers are producing 
great quantities of commodities, such as 
wheat, corn, cotton, and often dairy products 
for which there are not profitable markets. 

To accomplish this great productivity, we 
had to have the technical knowledge, and 
there had to be incentives, There also had 
to be a market for things we did not need. 
For the most part, the market for excess 
productivity has been the Government. In 
attempting to argue this, point, the fact is 
that we are now producing, and have been for 
some time, commodities for which there ate 
not effective markets. 

So I would say that our first problem for 
the ‘foreseeable future is to find markets for 
things we are producing. On this point, the 
most knowledgable people in the country 
are fairly well agreed. They feel there is 
little hope that production and consump- 
tion of farm commodities can be brought 
into effective balance during the next quarter 
of a century, and the time required to do 80 
may be much longer. 

In spite of (1) the projected continued 
increase in human population and intelli- 
gently directed educational efforts to increase 
our capacity to consume nutritional and 
concerted foods, such as meat, milk, and 
eggs; (2) our ability to apply teachnology in 
the form of new improved plant varieties 
and animal breeds; (3) an enlightened use 
of fertilizers and chemicals; 4 greater appli- 
cation of mechanization; and (5) the whole 
rampart of technology in our agricultural 
productivity, what farm experts are saying, 
based on exhaustive studies, is that our 
ability to produce, assuming no national 
catastrophe, will continue to outrun our 
capacity to consume, 

ABUNDANCE OF FOOD IS NOT WORLDWIDE 


Of course, this does not apply to the world 
as a whole. However, I think we do know 
this: In spite of our continued pouring of 
billions of dollars into projects abroad, many 
of which are highly worthy from an educa- 
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tlonal standpoint and otherwise, before these 
Underfed nations can eat as high on the 
hog as we have become accustomed to do in 
the United States, even without deficiencies, 
they must develop ways and means of raising 
their productive capacity enough to be able 
to afford a higher standard of living than 
they now have. We can help and we are 
helping; but they, themselves, in the end 
Will have to accomplish this, both by indi- 
Vidual effort and by adopting national poli- 
2 which may help them achieve the desired 
nd, 

All of us have stomachs of more or less 
comparable capacities. It is true that each 
ot us chooses different things with which 
to fill that stomach, and we should be very 
Fratetul for that free choice, But it is a 
Tact that, the world over, it takes in the 
neighborhood of. 1,500 pounds of food per 
year to fill a human adult stomach. This 
More or less limited poundage can be in the 
form of cereals and other starchy foods such 
48 bread, potatoes, and rice, or as milk, meat, 
Cheese, butter, eggs, fruits and vegetables, 
and other forms of nutritionally packed 
Products: 

THE MARKETS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 

Speaking specifically of the United States, 
I think we should bear certain fundamentals 
in mind. So far as agriculture is concerned, 
What we eat makes the market, and we only 
bave three basic markets—exports, industrial 
Uses, and human food. 

t Our export markets move up and down 
rom year to year. During the past year, 
Which was a fairly good export year, the 
export market handled about 10 percent of 
dur harvested crop acreage, both food and 
Ronfood. Although a great deal of work 
Should be and is being done to expand our 
export markets, it is not likely that our total 
centage of exported crops will be greatly 
expanded in the immediate years ahead. 
second market, the industrial use of 
agricultural products, amounted to about 
Percent of our total production last 
Year. This included tobacco, cotton, flax, 
and other such crops. Although 7 per- 
dent is not a tremendous segment of our 
Productivity, again this area is very impor- 
“nt and undoubtedly can be expanded. 
e third market, and the greatest, is 
t we consume ourselves, About 12 per- 
dent of our cropland acreage is used to 
uce crops for direct domestic food con- 
sumption, such as fruits, vegetables, and 
cereals. The remaining 71 percent of al 
Cropland is used to produce livestock and 
2 feed crops, the products of which 
ne their way into human consumption in 
he United States. 
natat efort is needed to expand all cf 
8 important markets. I might say an- 
à er related need is that a greàt deal more 
ren is needed in the expansion of the 
ypes and quality of crops we grow. For 
example, of the more than 200 plant varle- 
which are used for commercial produc- 
tha in the world, only 12 crops supply more 
arent 80 percent of man’s needs—only 12 
DAN ot the more than 300,000 known plant 
12 es. As a matter of fact, only 1 of the 
riding been brought into use since the ad- 
— ot agricultural science rubber. This 
d es one wonder just how effectively our 
pico nstrated scientific ability has been ap- 
ed to the needs of agriculture. 


THERE IS ALSO A TREMENDOUS PRODUCTION 
POTENTIAL 


Many of these best authorities believe that 
now Productive capacity for the things we 
could wee on farms in the United States 
efi Read doubled just with the proper ap- 
my o on of the knowledge we now have. In 
11 PP agp this is a conservative statement. 
Prog ibe were markets which would make it 
not ble for farmers to apply all the tech- 
esti, now known plus that which scientists 
iner te could be applied, we could greatly 

ĉase our productive capacity. This, in 
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addition to the fact that we are producing 
more than we can effectively utilize at this 
time, makes me seriously question some of 
the assumptions made by the Cal Tech scien- 
tists. However, as I mentioned before, it is 
their privilege to predict just as much as it 
is my opportunity to challenge them. 

Some are predicting that labor will be 
working only 30-hour weeks in a few years. 
Who is going to operate successfully a mod- 
ern dairy or other farm enterprise on a 
30-hour week? Who is going to get the hay 
in the barn in a 6-, 8-, or 10-hour day? 
Some farm days during a rush season can- 
not be run by the clock—as least, as yet. 

There is another question which might be 
asked, If our greatest problem is the appli- 
cation of brainpower, as outlined by the 
scientists, why not use our technology and 
our scientific knowledge, both present and 
hoped for, to improve the human diet? Why 
not aim for a maximum type of diet for the 
masses rather than a minimum, as projected 
by the scientists? In other words will it be 
feast or famine for the increasing millions? 

In this country, we have been applying 
technology at a tremendous rate; and that, 
along with questionable Government poli- 
cies, is perhaps the biggest cause of our 
buildup of commodities for which there are 
no markets at the present time. 


NEW PLANT VARIETIES SHOULD INCREASE CROP 
PRODUCTION 


As an example of our ability to apply tech- 
nology, plant scientists in State and Federal 
Governments, and especially in the seed in- 
dustry, have changed the whole character of 
our crop plants. Even though the number 
of plants has not changed as mentioned be- 
fore, the character of the crop plant itself 
has. In 1956, more than two-thirds of all 
the United States cropland was planted to 
new and improved varieties which did not 
exist 20 years ago. Of the 337 million acres 
of cropland (1954), about 70 percent was 
planted to new and improved varieties of 
field crops and other crops that did not 
exist in 1935. Of all crops now grown, 96 
percent are from seeds of types not known 
20 years ago. With soybeans, 98 percent of 
the varieties grown were not known 20 years 
ago; cotton, 95 percent; oats, 92 percent; 
corn, 86 percent; and wheat, 80 percent. 

Who knows what the pattern will be 10, 20, 
50, or 100 years from now? Right now, plant- 
grown nitrogen is being replaced by indus- 
trially produced nitrogen. 

The predictors say that we may have to 
learn to use plant proteins direct for human 
consumption instead of animal proteins be- 
cause the latter are less efficient to produce. 
This may be true. On the other hand, why 
would it not be just as logical to specu- 
late that, when we learn how to produce 
plant proteins more profitably than now or 
to produce them synthetically, what is going 
to keep us from using both synthetic prod- 
ucts and plant proteins from algae, etc., to 
greatly expand the production of animal 
products? Man has demonstrated that he 
likes animal products, and man is not easy to 
change. Even aborigines in Africa are known 
to boll rats im their rice to give it added 
flavor. 

Those of us who have had a little experi- 
ence in attempting to get people to eat more 
of nutrition-packed products, such as meat, 
milk, and eggs, know how difficult it is to get 
man to change his habits. Would it not be 
far more difficult to get people to revert to 
a poor diet than to get them to use a better 
diet? In other words, man certainly will not 
easily revert to a cereal diet after he has 
tasted steak unless there are some pretty 
compelling forces. As long as there is incen- 
tive to eat more steak or hamburger or con- 
sume more milk and other tasty products, 
I believe man would be more inclined to 
move in that direction if at all possible. 

I have confidence in the ingenuity of man, 
with God's help, to accomplish what he 
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would like to accomplish rather than to give 
in to the idea of taking the road of least 
resistance and reverting to a cereal diet 
which is so prevalent in the more backward 
parts of the world today. 

There is another point that needs to be 
clarified. It was said that animal foods are 
10 times more expensive to produce than are 
plant products. This may be true in general, 
but man does not live by generalities. He 
lives by specifics. 

No poultryman can stay in business today 
who does not produce one pound of meat 
from approximately 244 pounds of feed. The 
great industry of poultry is more or less 
based on this formula. Furthermore, there 
is research in progress which clearly indicates 
that it is within our means today to produce 
great quantities of palatable poultry meat at 
the rate of a pound from 1% pounds of feed. 
This certainly is not a 10-to-1 ratio. In gen- 
eral, with pork and other meat, the ratio is 
roughly 7 to 1. With cattle, especially when 
fed stilbestrol, the ratio is less. 


SEVEN POUNDS OF MUSH OR ONE POUND OF 
BACON AND EGGS? 


Then, too, who among us wants to eat 
grass? Roughly 55 percent of all the animal 
products in the United States are produced 
from our great forage crops, both in the 
grazing areas and from forage in the form 
of hay, silage, and meals made from them. 
What would we do with the great forage 
crops and all the land that is used to pro- 
duce them, and with the expansive grazing 
areas of the West which would be of little 
agricultural value if we did not husband 
animals to use them? 

An ordinary breakfast of bacon and eggs, 
and other commodities, might weigh a 
pound. If this were converted to a cereal 
equivalent, it would equal up to 7 pounds. 
Who wants to eat seven pounds of mush or 
algae for breakfast when we can have tasty 
bacon and eggs with buttered toast and 
plenty of other delicious dairy products? 

It is difficult in these days of surplus to 
visualize a time when people might starve 
because of farmers’ inability to produce 
enough food supplies. In 1955, the experts 
figured that farmers produced about 4 per- 
cent more than we used, and the present 
so-called farm problem revolves around our 
buildup of surplus stocks which has resulted 
because farmers have been able to produce 
more than we have eaten. 


Our first challenge as American farmers 1s 
to learn to use profitably what we are now 
able to uce. This alone will take at least 
a qua of a century, possibly much longer. 
It is the belief of many experts that advances 
in technology and efficiency will enable farm- 
ers to keep up with the increasing demand 
for food by our ever-growing population. 
Then, too, world population may not increase 
anywhere near as fast as the scientists as- 
sume it might. The population experts have 
been wrong before. According to their pre- 
dictions of only 20 years ago, our population 
should be declining right now. 

The desire of the human race has been to 
improve its lot, and one of the principal ways 
of doing this has been through better food. 
In this connection, most people consider bet- 
ter foods those which improve the human 
diet. 


AGRICULTURE CAN MEET INCREASED FOOD 
> DEMANDS 


There is no question that in the years to 
come we need higher per-acre yields of food 
and feed, We will need more animal growth 
per pound of feed. We will need a large in- 
crease in livestock numbers. We will need 
considerably larger output of food per unit 
of livestock. All this must depend on great 
advances in research knowledge and tech- 
nology, particularly as they apply on our 
farms. There is no question but what we can 
do It. Other nations can do it, too, if they 
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have the will and capacity to apply modern 
technology. 

American agriculture has the potential for 
enormously greater production than we are 
achieving. It is my firm belief that the 
growth in population will be met by farmers’ 
capacities to produce more of the high- 
protein, healthful food needed for proper 
diets. With a greater demand for food, farm- 
ers will respond with increased use of ferti- 
lizer, improved crop-producing practices, im- 
proved livestock, added capital investment, 
and whatever else it takes. 

A century ahead is a long time, but I am 
counting on more and better food for the 
peoples of the world—not less. 


Swords Into Plowshares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Swords Into Plowshares,” writ- 
ten by Kelvin Wallace Coventry, and 
published in the Front Rank, the Na- 
tional Church School Weekly of the 
Christian Church. 

This article was sent to me by the 
Reverend James I. Spainhower, of the 
First Christian Church of Fayetteville, 
Ark., and, in his words, “shows the high 
regard in which the international stu- 
dent exchange program is held by Chris- 
tian people the world over.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A New INTERNATIONAL Peace Venture Is 
SUCCESSFULLY TURNING Swords Into PLOW- 
SHARES 

(By Kelvin Wallace Coventry) 

“The American has no need for a blueprint 
of democracy—he lives it.” This statement 
neatly sums up the testimony of more than 
12,000 foreign students, teachers, lecturers, 
and research scholars who have observed 
American life firsthand under the 10-year- 
old “swords into plowshares” program. 

Just what is the swords into plowshares 
plan? Briefly, it is the largest international 
educational program in our history, launched 
on August 1, 1946, when Congress passed the 
Fulbright Act. This act described a plan 
for turning the implements of war into in- 
struments of peace and understanding. 

At the end of World War II many millions 
of dollars’ worth of American military equip- 
ment was left idle in warehouses all over the 
world. This included bulldozers, machine 
tools, locomotives, and food and clothing 
stocks which could be of great help in re- 
building foreign countries. Yet, these coun- 
tries did not have the dollars to purchase 
this vital equipment. 

Then the unique Fulbright plan was pro- 
posed. We would sell our surpluses for for- 
eign currencies and credits, with part of 
these funds being set aside for educational 
exchange purposes. The debt would be paid, 
but it would be paid in terms of things 
money cannot buy—goodwill and better in- 
ternational understanding. 

It was apparent that we might not see 
the benefits of the Fulbright Act for many 
years when it was signed in 1946. But now 
we are reaping a harvest of dramatic results. 
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In Finland, a young doctor who studied 
with the first “blue baby” heart specialist at 
Johns Hopkins University Hospital has since 
performed many successful operations on 
children with heart disease. 

In Italy, a professor of medicine at the 
University of Genoa has set up an isctope 
laboratory after having done research and 
visited medical and biological projects of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the United 
States. 

What personal meaning does the exchange 
experience have for foreign students? 

“Do you like the United States?" was the 
inquiry of friends when a foreign student 
returned to his home. Proudly introducing 
his bride to his countrymen, he said, “I mar- 
ried an American.” 

Another foreign-born student spent 9 
months in the United States sharing the or- 
dinary life of its citizens. This was his im- 
pression: “No one could, I hope, live for any 
length of time with so generally openheart- 
ed.and kindly a people as the Americans and 
remain unaffected. It is difficult to express 
my deep feelings, but I will never forget.” 

While exchange students are marveling at 
the wonders of New York City and masspro- 
duction techniques, over 9,000 American stu- 
dents have sampled the mysteries of the Far 
East and the exquisite beauty of Paris. 
Through their studies they are adding con- 
tinually to our store of knowledge about 
these distant friends. 

In Germany, one American scholar is work- 
ing with a Nobel prize-winning biochemist 
on the conversion of light Into chemical! en- 
ergy. An American forestty expert is study- 
ing Scandinavian methods of utilizing waste 
wood products. These are only two of the 
ways American scholars are advancing the 
frontiers of knowledge through joint research 
with their foreign colleagues. 

How does the American view his experience 
in terms of better understanding with other 
nations? One student expressed his views in 
this way: “I have made friends of people who 
have never had American friends before, I 
believe I have made America more real and 
more reasonable to them than ever before.” 

In India, an American lecturer and his 
wife lived in a rural university area, entirely 
surrounded by rice paddies. “The humblest 
of peasants and farmers were our neighbors,” 
wrote these Fulbright grantees, To our sur- 
prise, toward the end of our stay we were 
actually invited to dinner in Hindu homes, 
We have a feeling that with our friendships 
and talks we built new attitudes toward 
Americans and America.” 

Aren't we afraid that one rotten apple will 
get in the barrel of international under- 
standing? It is unlikely. Besides being care- 
fully screened by the selective board, only 
those students who display interest in a 
broad range of activities, are active in com- 
munity life, and show leadership, have a 
chance of representing their respective coun- 
tries. 

What is it about the swords-mto-plow- 
shares program that makes it so important in 
this atomic age? As an American student 
who recently returned from the Middle East 
remarked, “The proposition of getting on to 
common ground is no longer a matter of phi- 
lanthropy. It is a matter of survival. It is 
not something we should do merely because 
it is a good thing, but because we need it to 
survive and grow.” 

The Fulbright Act has torn down miscon- 
ceptions and enmities, and new understand- 
ings and friendships are rising in their place. 
All of this represents a new American 
achievement—achievement in international 
human relations as significant in our history 
as the spanning of the continent by the first 
railroad or the invention of the automobile. 

“Human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe,” 
H. G. Wells once said. The exchange pro- 
gram is helping to win that race. Through 
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personal persuasion this new venture is de- 
veloping a kind of people-to-people under- 
standing that may prove a mightier weapon 
for peace than the pen or the sword. 


Tito—Loyal Communist and Slavemaster 
of Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a timely article by a great 
American, Mr, William H. Smyth, of New 
York City. Mr. Smyth knows Yugo- 
Slavia. At one time he was in business 
in Belgrade and represented such Amer- 
ican firms as Chrysler, Packard, Cater- 
pillar, Goodyear, and other large indus- . 
trial organizations. For 20 years or un- 
til July of 1941 when Yugoslavia was 
overrun by the Germans, Mr. Smyth 
through the operation of his business 
and his varied social, technical, trade, 
and general contacts learned to know 
Yugoslavia and its people as do few, if 
any other Americans, 

Mr. Speaker, the article which I am 
inserting first appeared in Defenders of 
the American Constitution, Inc., in 
March of 1957. The article follows: 
Trro—Loyvat COMMUNIST AND SLAVEMASTER OF 

YUGOSLAVIA, A DANGEROUS THREAT TO AMER- 

ICA AND THE WESTERN WORLD 


(By William H. Smith) 


Just over 90 years ago, led by our original 
Republican administration, our fathers 
fought a great war to preserve our Nation 
and as one result abolished slavery in our 
land. Just recently, our new Republican 
administration considered inviting to be our 
guest, the Yugoslavian Communist Dictator, 
Tito, a man dedicated, like all leading Com- 
munists, to the destruction of our Nation, 
and who, through our Government's support, 
has held our friends and World War II allies, 
the Yugoslav people, in slavery. 

However, following the reports of the ad- 
ministration’s intentions, protests pouring in 
from all over the country, from religious, 
ethnic, labor, and other patriotic groups, 
from Members of Congress, and in newspa- 
per editorials, and the statement from the 
mayor of New York that he would hold no 
official reception for such a person as Tito, 
caused worry, apparently great worry to our 
foreign policy leaders and to Tito. 

As a result, the Yugoslay Communist Goy- 
ernment announced that Tito would not ac- 
cept an invitation to visit Washington at 
this time, and thus got all concerned off the 
hook * * * our own foreign-policy lead- 
ers who would have faced sure moral con- 
demnation for inviting and entertaining in 
our Capital, Tito the mass murderer, thief, 
and enemy of the United States, whom they 
helped to build into a person of greatly over- 
rated international importance, while Tito 
saved himself from having his inflated pride 
hurt through coming here and not receiving 
the full honors ustially accorded to a chief 
of state, and from arousing suspicion among 
his Kremlin pals over the possibility that he 
was getting too close to the West. 

That's fine for now, and the protests made 
might seem to indicate how far the American 
people must be ahead of their foreign-policy 
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leaders in their appreciation of the basic 
Moral principles upon which our Republic 
Was founded and became great, and in their 
unwillingness to haye our national shrines 
desecrated through visits from unworthy 
guests, 

But in view of the administration’s con- 
štant and determined efforts over the past 
4 years to give aid, economic and military, 
to this thug, Tito, and his associated gang- 
sters, in view of its failure. to realize that 
Tito and his mob do not represent the peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia * * * possibly no more 
than Al Capone represented the people of 

cago * * and in view of its ‘diplomacy 
Of personal contact,“ doesn't it behoove us 
to be on guard to ensure that Tito be not 
invited to visit us in the future? 

Therefore, might it not be worthwhile to 
review who Tito is, how he came to power 
and maintained himself in Yugoslavia 
against the will of the people, his record of 
loyal service to Moscow and of enmity to the 
West, his actions in the Polish, Suez, and 
Hungarian situations, and what may be ex- 
Pected of him in the future, which together 
Should show whether he measures up to the 
kind of person we would like to have visit us? 

Whether Tito was born in Croatia, Yugo- 
Slavia, or as some say, in Galicia or the 

e. which might explain his foreign ac- 
cent and poor Croatian shown in his early 
Speeches after Stalin placed him in power 
in Yugoslavia in October 1944, he did serve 
in the Austro-Hungarian army in World 

ar I, he was captured by the Russians and 
held as a prisoner of war. He joined the 
Bolshevists in the Russian Revolution, 
Trudied in Communist schools in Russia, and 
Ater was sent to Yugoslavia to work with the 
munist Party. He rose in the party, 
Jailed by the police, escaped, and was 
Sent to serve world communism in other 
Countries. In the spring of 1937, together 
With other Yugoslay Communist Party lead- 
tonne was called to Moscow for consulta- 


patra (the Spark), the excellent Yugoslav 

AMmenthig paper published by refugees in 
unten. Germany, in its April 25, 1956 issue, 

under the heading, ‘“Tito—Model’ Execu- 
Oner,” portrayed a bit of Tito’s character 

wi għ the following quotations connected 
th that 1937 trip to Moscow: 

(a) From Die Weltwoche, the well-known 
Pgs weekly, and its articles on the Riddle 
mass by Serge Caplan, in April 1953, who 
Mite, Early in the morning, April 23, 1937, 
Sla &n Gorkic, secretary-general of the Yugo- 
inte Communist Party, and his wife were led 
Sen the courtyard of the Ljubljanka, the 
9 prison in Moscow. Both were in 
ni ed and heavily guarded. The previous 
ten t Vishinski and Manuiliske had sen- 
hi ced them in a special court. Gorkic bore 
3 calmly, bravely. His wife cried, 
wane called for help. She directed 
8 full of curses at Friend Walter, the 
brent by which Tito was known to his Com- 
—— lat friends, who had come there to wit- 

the carrying out of the death sentence. 
‘cane and his wife were placed against the 
and shot. When they fell, Tito left. 
r day, before noon, Malinkov, then 
8 secretary, received Tito with a smile, 

d: ‘I have good news for you, Friend 

The executive committee of the 
ane has named you to be the general 
ag ary of the Yugoslav Communist Party, 

Successor to the traitor Gorkic.'” 

. Hans Borkenau, a former member of 
licist Communist Party, now a pub- 
les o and author of many articles and stud- 

n communism, states in his recent book, 
1917 bean Communism—Its History From 
rue Autun Now, in the chapter on Tito 
hie: Tito contributed to the destruction of 
xt Superiors and after their demise recelved 
Co dee hand for the reorganization of the 
za ran er Party of Yugoslavia, Stalin re- 

ed Tito as one of the most able repre- 
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sentatives of young generation of Commu- 
nists; he was the dynamic type who works 
much and questions but little. In other 
words, he was a model executioner for Stalin, 
the great executioner, whom today, in chorus 
with Khrushchey and company, Tito re- 
nounces and charges with criminal actions.” 

Tito returned to Yugoslavia to reorganize 
the Yugoslav Communists who remained 
quiet when Stalins ally, Hitler, attacked 
Yugoslavia, April 6, 1941. But after Hitler's 
attack on Stalin, June 22, 1941, Tito, under 
the mask of nationalism and of resistance to 
the Germans, began his drive to eliminate 
anti-Communist Yugoslav leaders, and to 
prepare to take over the country for world 
communism. 

General Mihajlovitch, Royal Yugoslav 


Minister of War, who later, in 1942, contrib- 


uted greatly to the British victory at El 
Alamein by cutting the German supply line 
through eastern Serbia down to Greece, late 
in 1941 drove Tito out of Serbia into moun- 
tainous western Bosnia. From there Tito 
earried on his campaign for the communi- 
gation of Yugoslavia, calling his bands de- 
ceptively, “The People’s Army of Liberation.” 
which meant to the peasants liberation from 
the Germans, and thus initially helped to 
get support from some of them. 

In spite of getting the supplies we sent 
him instead of to General Mihajlovitch, and 
in spite of getting the equipment surren- 
dered to him on our instructions. by the 
Italians in Yugoslavia, after their capitula- 
tion, Tito’s forces were so ineffective that 
German paratroopers captured his headquar- 
ters in Drvar in May 1944. Tito saved him- 
self by deserting his men and being flown 
to Italy in an Allied plane. Then our lead- 
ers, appeasing Stalin, and in their incredible 
ignorance of what Tito, a Communist, was, 
consulted with this runaway, placed him on 
the Yugoslav island of Vis with Allied troops 
to protect him, and treated him as a man 
of parts. 

True to his vicious Communist training, 
Tito, after being saved by the Western Allies, 
skipped from Vis in a Soviet plane, and re- 
ported to Stalin in Moscow. As a result, 
Stalin, against Allied arguments, sent a 
Soviet army into Yugoslavia, and in October 
1944, placed in power in Belgrade, as ber- 
ator of Yugoslavia,” Tito, who had deserted 
his own men at Drvar, and never had been 
able to reach Belgrade with his partisans. 
An orgy of arrests and killings of anti-Com- 
munist Serbs followed. The Serb youth, 
without equipment or training, was con- 
scripted and driven as a protective screen 
before Tito's Communists as they followed 
the Germans retreating through Zagreb to 
Germany. In Zagreb, as in all other Yugoslav 
cities, arrests and murdering ensued. Peo- 
ple, many in absentia, were put before spe- 
cial courts on all kinds of fictitious charges, 
merely to have some quasi-judicial justifica- 
tion for Tito’s confiscation of their property. 

Tito and his mob organized Communist 
Yugoslavia on the basis of Soviet advice and 
police terror. They created a slave state in 
which the people and their churches, prac- 
tically speaking, had no rights other than to 
act as directed by the Communist Party * * * 
which had all power. 

Their much propagandized break“ with 
the Soviets, June 28, 1948, actually their 
expulsion from the Communist International 
—Comintern—was a personal matter of Sta- 
lin's who probably felt his protege, Tito, was 
getting too big for his boots. Our foreign- 
policy leaders, excited, it seems, by their silly 
hopes that through Tito they would be able 
to win the Chinese and Satellite Communists 
away from the Soviets, overlooked facts such 
as Tito's flight from Vis to Moscow in 1941, 
his shooting down of unarmed American air- 
men in 1946, and his proven record as a Com- 
munist, and began to support Tito, Incred- 
ible as it must have been for the enslaved 
peoples, our United States, supposedly the 
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bastion of liberty, enabled Tito and his 
gangsters, through American support, to 
maintain themselyes in power and to hold 
the Yugoslay peoples in slavery * * * even 
until now. 

Including the $550 million given in UNRRA 
nid, a third of which, according to competent ` 
observers, was shipped on by Tito to Soviet 
Russia, and to the Albanian Communists, 
we've given Tito probably $2 billion in aid, 
economic, financial, and military. As an 
example of how our Government extends aid, 
even military, to an avowed enemy, note that 
our Department of Agriculture announced 
January 19, 1956 (last year) “details of an 
agreement between the United States and 
Yugoslavia providing for the sale of $49 
million worth of United States agricultural 
commodities (including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) for dinars (Yugoslav cur- 
rency)." This covered approximately 75,000 
metric tons of wheat, 49,000 bales of cotton, 
and 40,000 metric tons of lard plus ocean 
transport. 

Four months later, a New York Times dis- 
patch, dated May 21, 1956, read: “The United 
States and Yugoslav Governments announce 
an agreement today to release $46,700,000 in 
American Aid Counterpart funds to be used 
to purchase equipment and supplies for the 
Yugoslav armed forces.” 

Presumably, upon receiving the shipping 
documents for the commodities concerned, 
the Yugoslav National Bank credited the 
United States for the dinar amount covering 
the dollar value of the commodities. Then 
following the May 21 agreement, they prob- 
ably debited our account for the dinar value 
of the $46.700,000 mentioned, and through 
these simple bookkeeping entries, the wheat, 
cotton, and lard, supposedly sold“ to the 
Yugoslay Communist Government, was given 
them free for the purchase of military equip- 
ment and supplies, to be used, if so dictated 
by world communism at some future date, 
to kill our own American boys. 

But, as possession of the commodities must 
have passed with the documents, what was 
to stop Tito from shipping all or part of 
them, should he so wish, say to Czecho- 
slovakia as payment for arms for Yugo- 
slavia, or even for Egypt in some Commu- 
nist deal, Tito’s men having played an im- 
portant role in negotiating the Czech-Egypt 
arms business. 

That's just one glimpse of how Tito and 
his mob have maintained themselyes in 
power in Yugoslavia. Our enormous aid to 
Tito enabled him to travel to India, Burma, 
Ethiopia, Egypt, and other countries, going 
in his own private yacht, accompanied by 
warships and hundreds of guards, all in- 
tended to impress the people visited, and 
has enabled him to build an operate a spy 
and propaganda apparatus in our and other 
countries, and all for the benefit of world 
communism and the overturn of the democ- 
racies. 

His trips, Judging by the results, were 
made as a front-man for Moscow. Obviously, 
Tito, posing as a “different” or “nationalist” 
Communist, openly supported by the United 
States Government, has been an ideal 
ground-breaker for Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
Zukov, Shepiloy, and other Moscow men who 
followed him. And traveling on his own 
yacht, he most probably carried Soviet gold 
for delivery to Nasser for the financing of 
the Soyiet-inspired revolutionary propa- 
ganda in Africa, which was noted incident- 
ally in my May 7, 1954, talk before the Com- 
-monwealth Club of California, and which 
is very interestingly and fully described in 
Frank Kelly’s article in the New York 
Herald-Tribune of February 12, 1957. Don’t 
forget that Nasser nationalized the Suez 
Canal, July 26, 1956, just a week after re- 
turning from his visit to Yugoslavia, where 
on July 18, he was in conference the whole 
day with Nehru and Tito. Also note that 
Tito, only a few weeks earlier had returned 
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to Yugoslavia from his trip to the Soviet 
Union, and in all probability could have 
brought back some suggestions for Nasser. 

Tito's statements during the Suez, Polish, 
and Hungarian crises, have been reserved, 
but his delegate to the United Nations has 
‘voted fairly consistently with the Soviets, 
or abstained to their advantage. 

I may be wrong, but believe that Tito, 
during that period was trying not to offend 
the United States, whose foreign-policy 
leaders had until October 16 to decide what 
to do about extending further aid to Tito. 
The decision announced that day, extend- 
ing economic aid and leaving the door open 
for possible military aid was so important 
for Tito in giving him a chance to bolster 
his sagging economy, that even the Hun- 
garian revolt on October 23 brought no state- 
ment from him, waiting as he was for help 
from us. Our administration worked fast 
to help the Communist dictator, for on No- 
vember 3, 1956, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced: “Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson announced that the United 
States has entered into a commodity agree- 
ment with the Government of Yugoslavia 
for the sale to that country of $98.3 million 
worth (including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs) of United States agricultural 
surplus commodities,” covering approxi- 
mately 925,000 metric tons of wheat, 85,000 
bales of cotton, 32,000 metric tons of lard, 
7,000 metric tons of cottonseed or soybean 
oil, 9,000 metric tons of inedible tallow, and 
ocean transport. This is the third foreign 
currency transaction entered into with the 
Government of Yugoslavia, and brings the 
total value of such agreements with that 
country to $221.5 million. 

Most interestingly, a New York Times dis- 
patch from Belgrade, dated November 4, the 
day after Mr. Benson’s announcement, and 
published on the 5th, included the following: 

“Yugoslavia supported the new govern- 
ment in Hungary tonight. * * The Bel- 
grade regime finally took a public stand on 
the Hungarian situation after 9 days of om- 
cial silence by circulating a commentary from 
Tanjug, official news agency. The docu- 
ment was understood to state the views of 
President Tito. It regretted that the gov- 
ernment of Janos Kadar had to rely on Soviet 
troops to come to power. But it explained 
this intervention with the assertion that re- 
actionary elements were about to bring down 
the whole Socialist structure in Hungary. 

“The use of foreign troops for settlement of 
internal matters is contrary to the principle 
attitude on which Yugoslavia is building 
socialism and which should exist In interna- 
tional relations. However we cannot over- 
look the fact that the use of these troops 
is the product of negative developments.“ 

Thus Tito, who had kept his mouth shut 
while the, to him, life-saving commodities 
agreement was being worked out with us, 
was able on November 4 (with $98,300,000 of 
commodities assured to him from America 
the previous day, with 100,000 tons of the 
wheat to be supplied immediately without 
the usual 7-day waiting period), to talk, and 
talk he did. 

He spoke again, and at length, at Pula, 
Yugoslavia, on November 16. There he dis- 
cussed the Polish and Hungarian situations, 
and although he made certain criticism of 
Soviet handling of the situations and of its 
intervention, yet he stated definitely, and 
this seems the kernel of it all to me, as re- 
ported in the New York Times on November 
17: “Many people are asking why the Soviet 
intervention took place. It is clear, we have 
said and we will always say, that we are 
against the intervention and use of foreign 
military force. * * * It is understood that 
if intervention saves socialism in Hungary, 
then comrades, we will be able to say, al- 
though we are against the intervention, that 
Soviet intervention was necessary.” 

Noting that Tito uses the terms Socialist 
and socialism as we use Communist and com- 
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munism, it is seen that irrespective of the 
desires of the Polish, Hungarian or any other 
peoples to have their freedom, Tito ap- 
proves the use of foreign, Communist, inter- 
vention to suppress those God-given desires, 
and to maintain the respective Communist 
government in power over those people. 

When Tito speaks of freedom, it appears 
obvious that he means freedom for the Com- 
munist Party concerned, to control the gov- 
ernment concerned, and thus to enslave and 
dominate the people under them. Unfor- 
tunately our foreign policy leaders do not 
appear able to understand this difference 
between Tito's standard Communist idea of 
freedom, and freedom as we understand it 
* * * freedom for the people as masters of 
their governments. 

Tito is now assured of $98,300,000 more at 
least in good American commodities, to be 
paid for apparently in his Yugoslav Com- 
munist dinars. Are those dinars to be re- 
leased back also as counterpart funds to be 
used by him for the purchase of more mili- 
tary equipment and supplies, to be used pos- 
sibly some day against our American boys? 
Or will he ship them to Czechoslovakia or 
some other Communist country to pay for 
equipment for his Yugoslav Communists or 
for Egypt or some other country where com- 
munism is trying to foment trouble for the 
West? If so, why? 

Tito, the deserter we saved in May 1944, 
and saved again through our support after 
Stalin turned against him in 1948 (though 
Tito never has turned against communism), 
must carry on as a Communist, Otherwise 
he will be finished. In a free election the 
Yugoslav people would rid themselves of him 
fast; he knows that, hence will hold no such 
election. 3 

He has to stick with world communism, 
with the Soviets, and it seems to me, the 
sooner our foreign-policy leaders realize that, 
the better it will be for us and for the world, 
How can the rest of the world, particularly 
the hundreds of millions of enslaved peoples, 
have any faith in our declarations of our 
anti-communism when we support Tito, 
whom we have built into a world figure in 
communism? 

A visit by Tito to Washington would be 
a tremendous buildup for him personally, it 
would be a victory for world communism, 
and would be the last straw in wrecking faith 
in our country in the minds of those im- 
mense numbers of human beings, living mis- 
erably in Communist slavery, but who have 
held to their hope in getting back their free- 
dom one day through our help. Our han- 
dling of the Hungarian situation must have 
dismayed those people who have carried hope 
for freedom in their hearts. Let us start to 
rebuild that hope through letting Tito know, 
once and for all, that he will never be invited 
to Washington. 


Post Office Closing Unfortunate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
April 13, 1957: 

Post OFFICE CLOSING UNFORTUNATE 

Postmaster General Summerfield carried 
out his strike threat against the American 


people today by discontinuing mail service 
for the weekend, 


April 15 


With characteristic inconsistency, Sum- 
merfield made exceptions. He saw to it that 
the White House, and certain other depart- 
ments of Government, the heads of which 
he knows personally, got service. John Doe, 
the average American taxpayer, who foots 
the bills, received no mail. Summerfield was 
economizing on him. Since the Post Office 
Department's explanation was that it was 
important to deliver mail to favored Govern- 
ment recipients, we must assume other 
Americans are unimportant in its book. 

Quite obviously Summerfield was throwing 
his weight around. He wanted to make his 
point—that Congress must knuckle down to 
him and grant him what he requested or else. 
His colossal arrogance in treating the Amert- 
can people like dirt is without precedent in 
history. 

Since the problem is likely to be solved 
during the course of the next week, the issue 
itself now is secondary. But Summerfield's 
action in stabbing the American people in the 
back is a challenge that must not be allowed 
to go by default, 

Summerfield's disservice to his country is 
not merely a blot on his personal record; it is 
a blackeye to the Eisenhower administration. 
Unless the President disavows him, as the 
labor movement repudiated Dave Beck, then 
Mr. Eisenhower must share the responsibility. 

It is a serious matter for a man in high 
place like the Postmaster General of the 
United States to penalize the American peo- 
ple. He should not have that authority. 
Why should he be allowed to go on strike at 
the expense of his countrymen? Dictator- 
ship in any form is just as reprehensible at 
home as it is abroad. 

Today's suspension of service was uncalled 
for; it was a deliberate and inexcusable abuse 
of authority. Money was available to operate 
the Post Office Department today and next 
week when the difficulty is likely to be re- 
solved. So this was a crisis Summerfield pre- 
cipitated without any justification. There 
are other interesting angles which need not 
be explored now. 

Steps must be taken under responsible 
leadership to straighten out the mess in the 
Post Office Department. Rates should be re- 
viewed and efficient methods installed to give 
the public the break to which it is entitled 
and which it has not been receiving. For a 
country that is supposed to be so advanced 
and wealthy, the United States has a postal 
service that is pathetic, to state it in gen- 
erous terms. 


Subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on International Organizations 
and Movements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include resolutions adopted by 
the New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives in connection with a public 
hearing of the subcommittee of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee on International 
Orgnizations and Movements which was 
held in Laconia on the 5th of April. 
This meeting was in the First District of 
New Hampshire, represented by my col- 
league, Congressman CHESTER E. MER- 
ROW, who is the ranking minority mem- 
ber of this subcommittee. Other mem- 
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bers in attendance included: Kart M. 

OMPTE, Iowa; Frank M. COFFIN, 
Maine; L. H. Founratn, North Carolina: 
Danre B. FAascELL, Florida; and ALBERT 
P. Morano, Connecticut. 

I am delighted that the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives of the New Hampshire 
Legislature has passed these resolutions 
in reference to the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations and Move- 
ments. I greatly appreciate their 
thoughtfulness and I am glad that there 
is such a tremendous interest in foreign 
affairs in the State of New Hampshire. 
The hearings which were held were a 
Marked success and we derived a great 
deal of good from our meeting in 

The testimony we received 
will certainly be helpful when mutual se- 
Curity legislation is before the House. 

I know that I express the sentiment of 
every member of the subcommittee in 
Saying that we are exceedingly grateful 
for and deeply appreciate the action 
taken by the New Hampshire House of 

resentatives. 

The resolutions follow: 

UTIONS TO SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Whereas the State of New Hampshire is 
hly honored to have a subcommittee on 
tional organizations and movements, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, of the United 
States House of Representatives, meet in the 
city of Laconia, on Friday, April 5, 1957, at 
Garden Theatre; and 
eas the committee has invited the 
People of New Hampshire to visit Laconia on 
t date and express their views on national 
and international affairs; and 
ereas Hon. CHESTER E. Merrow, Con- 
a from the State of New Hampshire, 
a & member of that subcommittee and: will 
Ppear at that time: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
house of representatives, do hereby offer our 
Sratitude to said subcommittee for extending 

this State the distinction of being its 
melee for its first meeting outside of Wash- 

Ston. D. C.; and be it further 
be solved, That a copy of these resolutions 

forwarded to the chairman of the Sub- 
an ttee on International Organizations 
te Movements, Hon. A, S. J. CARNAHAN, and 

Congressman MERROW, 

[sear] W. Dovatas SCAMMON, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
PETER S. KaRaGIANIs, 

Representative from Laconia. 
GEORGE T. Rax. 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Words of Wisdom from Joseph A. Salerno, 
Labor Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 
Mr, 


LANE. Mr. Speaker, the trans- 
nor noiis of a few labor leaders should 
enon lind us to the unimpeachable in- 
Nor ty of the overwhelming majority. 
atta Should this be used as a pretext for 
Aas designed to weaken the organized 

r Movement and its established role 


in the functioning of our economy, 
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Modern labor leaders are well aware 
of their responsibilities. The trust re- 
posed in them by millions of union mem- 
bers is well justified. 

Joseph A. Salerno, of Boston, is an ex- 
emplary leader, who has devoted a life- 
time to the cause of organized labor. 
His intelligence, sincerity, and courage 
are a tribute to his personal character, 
and inspire confidence in the leadership 
of labor. 

As New England director, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, he speaks words of wisdom, 
that deserve your attention. 

Under unanimous consent I am re- 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the editorial of April 12, 1957, from La 
Gazzetta Del Massachusetts, and its well- 
deserved commendation of Joseph A. 
Salerno: 

Mr. SALERNO IN TIMELY ADVICE 

Joseph A. Salerno has long been recognized 
as an articulate spokesman for the particu- 
lar branch of organized labor with which 
he is associated. He always knows whereof 
he speaks and he speaks fluently and in lan- 
guage that is clearly understood by persons 
without advantages of higher education, His 
views are conservative except when he feeis 
circumstances warrant abandonment of such 
a policy. 

He chose Waterville, Maine, to offer very 
timely advice to members of labor unions, 
but his remarks to workers in that area 
should carry weight throughout the Nation. 
His conviction is that union members showd, 
if necessary, regain control of their unions 
and not permit development of a few bosses 
who order members what to do instead of 
doing what the unions instruct. 

Mr, Salerno is competent to analyze the 
cause of the recent national exposures of 
wrongdoing by some labor bosses. He knows 
that the biame rests with union members 
who are too lazy to attend meetings and as- 
sert their authority to determine policies, 
make certain that funds are honestly used, 
and that the welfare of their organization 18 
the major consideration at all times. 

No one can question the value of this ad- 
vice. It comes from one, admittedly ca- 
pable of offering advice. It is devoid of per- 
sonal considerations, If all unions would 
decide to do what Mr. Salerno has suggested 
the future of organized labor would be defi- 
nitely assured, No reason would develop for 
any interference by National or State gov- 
ernments. 


Good Neighbors Are His Specialty 
Wherever He Is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Waco Times-Herald of March 
18, 1957: 

Goop NEIGHBORS ARE His SPECIALTY WHEREVER 
He Is 

The tanned, gray-haired general, wearing 
tbe dark blue dress uniform of the United 
States Army, looked around the dinner table 
at the men from Waco, Temple, Belton, Kil- 
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leen, Copperas Cove, Lampasas, McGregor, 
and Oglesby. 

Their names and faces took him back to 
the years when he commanded Fort Hood, 
reactivated the Ist Armored Division from 
scratch with raw recruits, became an author- 
ity on ground warfare in the atomic age and 
still had time to help the communities that 
surrounded the huge armored center solve 
their problems. Roy Smith, the Killeen 
banker. and chairman of the group, had 
stirred the memories with his recital of how 
General Clarke personally helped this com- 
munity with its water troubles, pacified that 
rancher after a tiff with the troops, devised a 
school solution for another community, as- 
sisted the Boy Scout program in central 
Texas, and otherwise made himself a su- 
premely useful citizen. 

Now Gen. Bruce Clarke heads the United 
States Seventh Army in Europe at 162 posts 
and stations, comprising 250,000 Americans 
counting the dependents with the troops, 
strung out along 700 miles of the Iron Cur- 
tain. He looked around at his old Central 
Texas Military Affairs Committee and sald, 
“The only difference in helping the Army to 
solve problems with communities in central 
Texas and with communities in Germany is 
the difference in the language.“ Then he 
passed on to reassert his faith in central 
Texas’ future. 

But those who have been with General 
Clarke in Germany can enlarge on his suc- 
cess at winning the Germans over to a new 
attitude toward the Americans who are pro- 
tecting them day and night from the Soviet 
Army. 

When General Clarke took over the United 
States Seventh Army in Europe 11 months 
ago, there was ugly and spreading tension 
between the Germans and the United 
States troops. There had been crimes of 
violence on both sides but the German 
newspapers in a particular area, aiming at 
discrediting all military in their drive 
against a rearmed Germany, had magnified 
the crimes and the tension beyond their 
meanings. 

One of General Clarke's first acts on ar- 
riving at this troubled spot was to make an 
address to the leading citizens of that part 
of Germany. He speaks no German. But 
his adopted daughter, whom he rescued as 
a war waif in the ruins of Munich in 1945, 
stood by his side. This beautiful girl, now 17, 
put into German the general's invitation to 
sit down and look at the problems and work 
them out. It created a sensation in that part 
of Germany. 

One particular United States regiment was 
the source of most of the violent trouble 
that had preceded General Clarke’s arrival. 
The Germans considered its men ogres. A 
few months later, when this regiment pre- 
pared to return to the United States, the 
Clarke good-neighbor policy had worked its 
magic to the extent that German neighbors 
of the regiment bought an expensive silver 
service, engraved it with the regimental 
crest, held a big feast of presentation and 
invited the ogres to come back any time. 

General Clarke didn't refer to these inci- 
dents, nor to the way his men have used their 
own money and muscle to help German or- 
phans, German poor, Hungarian refugees, 
German flood victims. But he did admit 
that relations between the United States 
Seventh Army and the German people are 
the best they've ever been. “We are their 
guests,“ said the general. 

The guests are not sitting around with 
their feet propped up, either. 

In 2 hours, the 170,000 men of the United 
States Seventh Army can roll ready for bat- 
tie, whether it’s a Sunday or a snowy mid- 
night or a fine, sunny day in 2 hours, with 
all guns loaded, gas tanks filled, planes and 
tanks in motion and all men at their as- 
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signed spots. If General Clarke has worked 
a miracle in friendship, he has achieved a 
double miracle in hour-to-hour unceasing 
military preparedness. “We hope we will 
never have to do our stuff,” he said. “But if 
it comes, we are ready.” 

General Clarke gives the credit to his men, 
urges the homefolks to write them and help 
keep up their morale. We think General 
Clarke is entitled to some credit and mail, 
himself. 


Postal Fund Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Saturday, April 13, 1957, issue of the 
Miami Daily News, of Miami, Fla., en- 
titled “A Good Fight, Best Man Won.” 

As the editorial indicates, the post of- 
fice must grow to meet the steadily rising 
demands of our population, and in order 
to accomplish this it must have the nec- 
essary funds. Our country is enjoying 
dynamic growth. Unlike some agencies 
and services, the post office has to serve 
each new home, each new family, and 
each new community. It cannot stand 
still. 

A million and a half young people get 
married each year. The post office must 
serve a million new homes a year. This 
means, Mr, Speaker, that every working 
day the post office has to accommodate 
the equivalent of a completely new city 
of approximately 10,000 population. I 
believe both the Congress and postal offi- 
cials are determined that our postal serv- 
ice keep pace with the demands of our 
citizens in 20th century America. 

The editorial follows: 

A Goop Ficut, Best Man Won 

The Nation today is receiving a lesson of 
what happens when irresponsible Congress- 
men deny a department of the Government 
the funds it must have if it is to give the 
service the public demands, 

Closing of the Post Office Department for 
today by Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield is no sudden action. The Postmas- 
ter General warned Congress several days 
ago that he would have to curtail service un- 
less the money needed to operate was forth- 
coming. 

There is a dispute between Mr. Summer- 
field and some members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee over who is to blame 
for the Post Office Department's predica- 
ment. Some blame the Postmaster General, 
as head of the Department, because fourth- 
quarter money was spent in advance to cover 
sharply increased expenses. Others blame 
the Bureau of the Budget for having author- 
ized the advanced spending. 

It doesn’t matter who is to blame. The 
committee has belatedly approved $41 mil- 
lion of the $47 million which was requested. 
The action came too late to avoid economies 
which went into effect today. 

Mr. Summerfield is no stranger to politics, 
although he is essentially a businessman. 
He has sought to run his Department like a 
business against the opposition of the politi- 
clans In Congress who have blocked necessary 
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postal-rate Increases and consolidation of 
post offices. 

The Postmaster General deserves commen- 
dation for standing up to Congress and forc- 
ing the issue. Essential services of Govern- 
ment cost more as the country gets bigger. 
This controversy has been a demonstration 
to the Nation that if the budget is to be re- 
duced, the savings can be made only in non- 
essentilal spending. 


Plans Completed for 1957 Congressional 
Tour of New York City, May 10, 11, 
and 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, plans 
have been completed for the annual 
congressional tour of New York City and 
Kings Point Maritime Academy, May 10, 
11, and 12. 

This annual congressional tour for 
Members of both Houses of Congress and 
their families provides for 3 glorious 
days in New York at a cost of $37.50 for 
adults and $32.50 each for children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 12 years. 

As in previous years, Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
have received a most cordial invitation 
from Mayor Robert F. Wagner of the 
city of New York, who has instructed 
his city department of commerce and 
public events to make every effort to 
assure an interesting and well-balanced 
program for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the group making the 3-day 
tour of New York. 

For the information of those who in- 
tend to make the tour, the following 
itinerary will be of interest. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


Friday, May 10: 9:45 a. m. daylight 
time, we leave Washington via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Luncheon will be served 
in dining car. We arrive New York 
Penn Station at 1:45 p. m. daylight time, 
and immediately board motor coach for 
tour of lower New York, including a stop 
at City Hall for reception by the Mayor, 
Hon. Robert F. Wagner. We also stop 
at the United Nations for a 2-hour tour. 
We arrive at the Paramount Hotel about 
6 p. m daylight time. The evening 
will be open for Members to attend the 
theater or enjoy the bright lights of 
Broadway, 

Saturday, May 11: 9 a. m. motor 
coaches will leave for Pier 83, Hudson 
River, to board excursion steamer for 
luncheon and harbor inspection until 
2 p.m. From 4 to 6 p. m. the party 
will go aboard the Italian Line steamship 
Cristoforo Colombo at pier 84, Hudson 
River, for a reception and inspection of 
the ship. The party will then proceed 
to the Hotel Savoy-Plaza for a reception 
and buffet dinner after which the eve- 
ning is open for theaters and other forms 
of entertainment. 
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Sunday, May 12: 8:30 a. m. motor 
coaches will transport the party to the 
foot of the Battery for a 9 a. m. de- 
parture via steamer up the East River 
through Hell Gate Rapids and out to 
Long Island Sound for a noon arrival 
at the United States Maritime Academy 
pier at Kings Point, Long Island. After 
lunch and a review of the cadets, the 
party will return by bus to the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York City, and depart. 
for Washington at 5:30 p. m. daylight 
time. 

I should like to emphasize that this 
tour is for Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and their 
families, and reservations should be 
made immediately by calling Miss Pa- 
tricia Bryan, extension 366 or 1830. 


Bankers Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following letter: 

CENTRAL MISSOURI TRUST CO., 
Jefferson City, Mo., April 8, 1957. 
The Honorable W. STUART SYMINGTON, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SYMINGTON: Attached is a 
letter from Robert Van Cleave, the author 
of After the Federal Reserve System—What? 
regarding Dr. Welsh's memorandum to you 
which you sent to me for comment on 
March 6. 

I am pleased to note that Mr. Van Cleave 
and Dr. Welsh appear to be in fundamental 
agreement on the basic point ‘that the mere 
fact that interest rates have risen is not 
sufficient justification for pumping more 
money into the system,’ and again, The idea 
that a ready solution to economic difficulties 
is simply one of arbitrarily increasing the 
monetary supply is a dangerous philosophy.“ 
Also both of their statements either directly 
support or definitely imply that the man- 
agement of monetary policies should be in 
the hands of an Independent, non-politically 
motivated agency, such as the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

In my judgment, if there is anything 
wrong with the present monetary policy 
mechanism, it is due to restrictions on the 
authority of the Federal Reserve, rather than 
to any abuse of its present powers. For ex- 
ample, not many months ago when infia- 
tionary pressures were the strongest and 
when almost all economists agreed that credit 
should be temporarily restrained, the ad- 
ministration relaxed terms on FHA loans, 
et cetera, with much publicity, while at the 
same time the FED was attempting to follow 
a restrictive policy by refusing to supply all 
the reserves that were demanded for fur- 
ther credit expansion. The former policy 
was in the interest of immediate popularity; 
the latter was the unpopular policy, but in 
the best interest of the welfare of the 
country. 

Sometime in the future, I believe, we very 
much need to give sufficient authority to 
some indepetndent agency to coordinate all 
Federal monetary policy, in accordance with 
overall objectives as laid down by Congress. 
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Some of the most vital objectives should be 
to foster such monetary policies as will con- 
tinue to encourage maximum economic 
Prosperity and expansion up to the very 
Umits of available resources and technical 
know-how. The key is to keep private and 
Public affairs in balance so that we can have 
an equilibrium between spending and saving 
and between borrowing and paying of debts. 
I know of no agency better sulted for this 
Breat responsibility than this Federal Reserve 
Board, if it could be given adequate authority 
to do the job. 

Attempts have been and are now being 
Made to find somebody to blame for the 
Prezent tight-money situation, Some are 
blaming the administration; some are blam- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board. As you well 
know, I have no love or even respect for the 
Policies of the present administration, but I 
do have great respect for Mr. Martin and the 
Policies the FED is attempting to follow. 
And I believe the time is long overdue for 
the responsible leadership in the Democratic 
Party to disavow many of the irresponsible 
Statements on monetary policy that come 
Principally from some of the elected repre- 
Sentatives of our y. 

The cause of tight money is that we are 
not saving as much as we want to spend, 
and not that the FED or even the adminis- 
tration ís attempting to raise Interest rates 
for the benefit of big bankers. Even with 
restrictions on further expansion of credit, 
We have witnessed a serious continuation of 
Breater and greater inflation. In the past, 
inflation has always brought deflation and 
recesslon — the greater the inflation the more 

t the inevitable readjustment. Where 
ls this to end if some agency is not sup- 
Ported by the responsible leaders of both par- 
ties in their efforts to restrict the continued 
expansion of credit when all available re- 
Sources are fully employed or, in some cases, 
Overemployed? 

Granted monetary policy alone cannot hold 

economy in balance, Wage increases, 

for example, in excess of productivity in- 
are largely beyond its control. But 

the absence of any effective monetary policy 
Would certainly create the probability of 
Much more serious and violent economic 
fluctuations (I. e., how much greater would 
the inflationary spiral have been since 1951 

the FED had not been active?). 

The current controversy over the Va- loan 
Tate seems to me to be another example of 
the potential dangers of involving politics in 
Monetary policy. The proper course in-my 

: judgment is to t the rate on VA loans 
en Adjust itself to the market price of money 
ecessary to attract long-term savings. And 
Unfortunately, the further inflation pro- 
„the higher the price that must be 
Pald to attract long-term savings. There 
have been several suggestions that the Gov- 
ernment should expand its program of direct 
Hans to veterans at the 414-percent rate, 
bien is substantially below the present 
Tee-market rate necessary to attract long- 
investment funds. But as Mr. MARTIN 
Says on page 4 of the attached statement 
(which I thought you might not have seen), 
none of these proposals operate to encour- 
we more savings, I. e., to increase the total 
Sw of funds from which all demands for 
1 tem investment must be made.“ Such 
th Program would, of course, require addi- 
“onal borrowings by the and 
ta not only be inflationary but would 
sty po, rale the market rate of interest 
tha further and then increase the barrier 
in t is already impeding the flow of private 
vestment funds in VA markets.” 
wore Gislike of the political overtones in- 
ved in the tight-money argument are 
Seon not only on the best interests ot our 
ti omy, but also upon its future implica- 
ee for the Democratic Party. I believe if 
a Bartxy continues to make monetary policy 
Political issue, in the final analysis this 
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matter can only be resolved in the same 
manner as William Jennings Bryan's pro- 
posal for the free coinage of silver—as an 
appealing emotional issue that will eventu- 
ally be discredited by the facts. 

I am not arguing that monetary policy, 
any more than any other policy, should be 
exempt from political debate or criticism. 
My point is simply that direction of all Fed- 
eral monetary policy should be coordinated 
by an independent, non-partisan agency, 
with final authority to take such actions 
as are in the overall best interests of the 
country, As conditions now exist, many 
monetary policy decisions must be made by 
the administration and Congress. Such de- 
cisions have often become involved with 
partisan considerations and have, therefore, 
been based primarily upon the immediate 
popular reactions. Unfortunately the re- 
suits have frequently been contrary to the 
overall best interests of the people whose 
approval is sought. 

True, I bear the political epitaph, banker.“ 
but I am one banker who is also a dedicated 
liberal Democrat. In my very humble opin- 
ion, it is not in the best interests of the 
country or of the Democratic Party (whether 
liberal or conservative) to give support to an 
issue which, if determined politically, will in 
the final analysis bring great discredit to our 
party and serious dangers for the future of 
our free-price, free-competitive, and free- 
enterprise economy. 

Please excuse the length of this letter, but 
I feel so intensely on this subject that it is 
hard to stop. 

Thank you and Dr. Welsh for taking the 
time to consider this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
Sam B. Coor. 


Plain Talk for Those Concerned Over 
United States Prestige Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the following editorial from the 
Sacramento Union of April 10, 1957, to 
the attention of those of my colleagues 
who periodically are impelled to regale 
us with expert assessments as to an al- 
leged low state of United States prestige 
in foreign countries: 


Is THAT BAD?— EUROPEAN NATIONS NO LONGER 
LIKE Us 


A San Francisco merchant who became an 
international expert after touring Europe 
for 6 weeks, is alleged to have reported that 
in England, France, Italy, and Spain, Amer- 
icans are “looked upon as well meaning but 
without all our buttons, The talk of Eisen- 
hower and Dulles now is about ‘two sick men 
running the United States Government.“ 

England has lost her colonies throughout 
the world and is struggling to remain a sec- 
ond-rate power in the family of nations; 
France hasn't had a stable government since 
the Second World War and is a hotbed of 
socialism, communism, and Poujadists; Italy 
is Communist dominated, and Spain is an 
absolute dictatorship, where freedom is 
found only in the dictionary. 

Yet we are to concern ourselves about the 
low level of esteem to which the United 
States has sunk in those nations. Why? 
We've been spoon feeding all of them for 
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years, literally pouring billions into ratholes 
in each of their countries. 

If Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles have 
finally succeeded in displeasing those na- 
tions, this country ought to give them a 
standing vote of thanks. Certainly the San 
Francisco merchant, who became an inter- 
national expert in 6 weeks, ought to be re- 
minded that Mr. Eisenhower is President and 
Mr. Dulles is Secretary of State of the United 
States, and not of Europe. 


As Hawaii Sees Employ the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
having a great deal of interest in the 
physically handicapped and in promot- 
ing a better understanding of the capa- 
bilities of the Nation's physically handi- 
capped, it is a privilege for me to draw 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House the prize winning first place essay 
of the 1957 National Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped essay contest, Hawaii 
division. This national essay contest is 
sponsored by the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, The teacher of the young man 
who wrote the essay which I insert in 
the Recorp is Mrs. Elaine Kono, of Hilo, 
T. H. The essay follows: 

EMPLOYMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED A 

COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


(By Jackson Kohagura, Hilo High School, 
Hilo, T. H.) 


Imagine yourself a young man 25 years of 
age, happily married for 3 years, with a 
2-year-old son. Life has been good to you. 
Although you are not rich, you have a car 
and a home that will be paid for in another 
10 years or so. You enjoy your work as an 
auto mechanic in a local garage. It isn't 
the best paying job in the world, but it sup- 
ports you and your family quite adequately. 

One afternoon you are driving home from 
work, when suddenly you feel as though you 
were struck by lightning. You recover con- 
sciousness and find out that you were hit by 
another car coming out from a side street. 
You find yourself in a hospital bed with a 
ball of fire on your right leg. You look up 
into the disturbed face of your wife, who 
says nothing; but you can tell immediately 
that something is wrong—very wrong. A 
nurse gives you an injection and tells you 
that soon you will feel no pain. You put 
your hand to your right leg where the pain 
is. Then it slowly sinks into your brain 
that you have no right leg. 

The next few weeks are filled with pain 
and despair. Your only comfort is your 
wife’s daily visits. As time passes, your 
thoughts turn away from yourself. You 
wonder whether your insurance policy is 
large enough to cover the hospital bill. 
You wonder how you will get an income, 
since without a leg you can no longer work 
as a mechanic. There are many other ques- 
tions to be answered: How will the monthly 
payments on the house be met? And your 
son? Yes, your son. Will you be able to 
get for him all the things that-‘you had 
hoped for—an education? Security? A 
happy home? How would he feel about kav- 
ing a father who has no right leg, a father 
who cannot run and play ball with him? 
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About a month after you go home from the 
hospital things are looking black for you 
and your family. You cannot meet the 
monthly payment on the house; the car is 
beyond repair; your savings are wiped out by 
additional therapeutic treatments for your 
leg; after your insurance policy is used to 
its maximum amount. But you have one 
hope left—the Government. You know the 
Government helps disabled people through 
many agencies. 

One morning you call on a cheerful and 
sympathetic man who is a counselor for the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agency. The first 
thing he does is to get a medical report on 
your physical condition. He gives you some 
vocational aptitude and interest tests. After 
looking over the results, he says that your 
abilities could be directed to being a book- 
keeper. You laugh bitterly, because you 
don't know a single thing about bookkeep- 
ing. He convinces you that if you are will- 
ing to try his suggestion, you have nothing 
to lose. 

You arè sent to a business school by the 
agency; they also give you a pair of crutches. 
You do very well, just as your counselor has 
predicted. Your family is supported by the 
Welfare Department for the duration of your 
schooling; payments on your house are made 
through loans from friends who have noticed 
your progress. 

Finally the big day comes when you are 
ready to go out and look for a job. You 
hobble on your crutches into a large bulld- 
ing, move toward the personnel manager's 
office and wait your turn to see him. He is 
very nice, but he explains to you that you 
have no chance of passing a physical exam- 
ination. You protest the Idea of a physical 
exam for a bookkeeper’s job. You show him 
your reference and a certificate of the validity 
of your training. He excuses himself with 
“I haye nothing to do with company policy. 
A rule is a rule.“ After many similar futile 
attempts you find yourself returning de- 
jectediy to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Office. Your counselor, who has been wait- 
ing for you, says, “Same old excuses, I 
presume.” P, 

“Same old excuses." These words run 
through your mind. How did he know? 

“You mean this happens all the time?” 
you ask. Sadly you find out that there is 
definitely a prejudice against people who do 
not have full use of their physical faculties. 
You are more frustrated than ever when you 
hear your counselor repeat the very same 
poor reasons that employers give for not 
hiring handicapped people: More absentee- 
ism, higher injury rates, lower production. 
These falsehoods in a country which is proud 
of itself for the equal opportunity offered to 
everyone. Is this equal opportunity? 

You know that Government surveys prove 
that handicapped workers produce at an 
equal to or higher rate than full-bodied per- 
sons on the same job. The surveys also prove 
that handicapped persons are equal to or 
better than normal workers in absenteeism 
and injury rates. Handicapped workers also 
have the same wide range of skills, abilities. 
and interests as the nonhandicapped. 

You feel hopelessly frustrated, for you are 
not even given a fair chance to prove your- 
self or your abilities. Although you know 
that the man in the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Agency is trying his best to find a posi- 
tion for you, you cannot help thinking that 
his efforts are in vain. 

People who talk to you sympathize with 
you, but they do not seem to realize that 
you can do a good job in an occupation 
where your disability is not an occupational 
handicap. There is a stigma attached to 
employment of disabled persons. This prej- 
udice is difficult to understand. If an indi- 
vidual takes the time to find out what a 
disabled person can do, there certainly would 
be = hesitancy about hiring a disabled 
worker. 
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One day a call comes from the rehabilita- 
tion agency to inform you that a position 
has been found for you. You realize that 
you are among the more fortunate of the 
disabled who will be employed. You are 
suddenly transformed into a person who 
pays an income tax instead of one who de- 
pends upon money derived from the taxes 
of other people, You also realize that in 
paying in income tax you will be “squaring 
away the amount that the Government has 
spent on you since your accident. - Things 
look bright again and there is a future for 
you. 

What you have just read has a happy end- 
ing. However, for every disabled person that 
is rehabilitated and has been helped by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agency and other 
related agencies, there are many, many more 
disabled that lead a futile, aimless life. 
Many disabled people do not get the help 
they need: because there are not enough 
trained personnel to handle all the cases. 
There is also a need for rehabilitation centers 
and other facilities where each individual 
case can be handled. 

The public needs to educate itself on what 
a disabled person can do. The centuries- 
old stigma that is attached to disabled per- 
sons must be destroyed. The prejudices 
must be corrected. 

“What can I do?” you ask. Alone it is 
always difficult to accomplish much; but as 
a community of individuals something can 
be done. A community must realize that 
its reward for ridding itself of groundless 
prejudice is a body of taxpayers, productive 
though physically handicapped. Remember, 
although you are a normal person today, you 
have no assurance that tomorrow you will 
be the same. Tomorrow you might need the 
community's help. 

“Open the door for the disabled.” 


A Fitting Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 
Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include an editorial from the Mount 


Vernon News, entitled. “A Fitting 
Choice.” 
This refers to the choice of Gen. 


Nathan Twining as head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It has been my privilege 
to know General Twining for a number 
of years. He has great ability, his loyalty 
can certainly never be questioned, and 
he is one who has the intestinal fortitude 
to speak his views. He is certainly no 
yes-man. 

I think the appointment of General 
Twining will be heartily endorsed by all. 

‘The editorial follows: 

A FITTING CHOICE 

Gen. Nathan Twining, now Chief of the 
Air Force, seems a wise cholce to succeed 
Adm. Arthur Radford as henad of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Certainly no one is better qualified by posl- 
tion and experience than Twining. _ 

He has held his present post 3½ years. In 
this job he has again and again showed a 
talent for getting along with his fellow serv- 
ice chiefs. General Pate, of the Marine Corps, 
calls him the fairest minded man I know. 

In World War II he served in the South 
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Pacific where he once spent 6 days on a 
life raft after his plane was ditched, and 
in Italy. 

He has all the qualifications that fit him 
for an office which has been held by so many 
great military men. 


Massachusetts Department of Natural Re- 
sources Review of Legislation Relating 
to Lobsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting letter 
pertaining to the lobster industry that 
merits the attention and consideration 
of each and every Member of the Con- 


gress. 
The letter follows: 
THE COMMONWEALTH 
N or MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Boston, April 11, 1957. 
Congressman THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: The Massachu- 
setts Department of Natural Resources has 
reviewed the several bills relating to lobsters 
(the Payne bill (Senate 237) and companion 
bills (H. R. 2425, 2464, and 3028) by Con- 
gressmen Hate, MCINTYRE, and COFFIN, all of 
Maine). 

On the basis of our present information 
we find no need for the legislation at least 
in its present form with one exception. 

Titie 1, in substance, is an attempt to 
establish a minimum legal length of lobsters 
(Homarus americanus) at 3tis inches (cara- 
pace measure) as a national policy, while 
at the same time reserving to the individual 
lobster-producing States the right to deal 
internally with their own lobster industry 
as they may see ft. 

Massachusetts may well agree that a uni- 
form legal length for all lobsters, wherever 
caught or taken, might be universally desir- 
able. However, we do not agree that such 
minimum length be set at 3ta inches. With- 
out commitment Massachusetts might take a 
somewhat different view If the minimum 
length was to be 3%j,4 inches. Another ob- 
jection which might be considered is the 
possibility of difficulty in enforcement aris- 
ing from the conflicting, concurrent, or over- 
lapping of authority or jurisdiction of two- 
sovereigns. 

For the foregoing reasons, together with 
the fact that this State is not presently aware 
of any particular problem concerning the 
interstate shipment of lobsters which have 
been illegally caught or taken, and for other 
reasons title 1 is objectionable to the in- 
terests of the Commonwealth and would not 
receive our support. 

The exception to which I referred above 
deals with title 2. Title 2 defines lobster 
as that species of decapod crustacea com- 
monly known as Homarus americanus. We 
agree with all other lobster-producing States 
that this part of the legislation will be bene- 
ficial to all such States, including Massa- 
chusetts. 

It is the consensus of the States produc- 
ing Homarus americanus that the North At- 
lantic lobster will never be equaled by any 
of the competing substitutés. 
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We are aware of the increasing importa- 
tion and use of crawfish in its many varieties 
and voice no objection to the sale of those 
Products as crawfish. However, to permit 
the word “lobster” to be used in connection 
with the advertising and marketing of what 
is generally considered by lobster lovers as 
an inferior substitute would subject the true 
lobster, Homarus americanus, to unfair, if 
not deliberately fraudulent, competition. 
For these reasons we would support title 2 
Of the legislation. 

1 trust that this information will prove 
Useful when these matters come up for 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours. 
Francis W, SARGENT, 
Commissioner. 


Post Office Department Appropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it is 
to be regretted that the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee and possibly 
One or two more are playing politics with 
the Post Office Department's recommen- 
dations, I am sure the public will know 
ol his actions and his refusal to give 
Consideration to the request of the Post- 

T General that an emergency exists. 

I am reliably advised that the Post- 
Master General notified the proper de- 

ent many months ago of the situa- 

n in which we now find ourselves. It 
is ridiculous, in my opinion, for thë Con- 

to pass laws reclassifying and in- 
creasing expenditures of the Post Office 
ent and then to refuse to give 
the money to pay for those increases, 
ur at in on a meeting a few days ago, 
Speaker, and our Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield had questions fired at 
for over an hour. I might add that 
of the questions did not come from 
A alled friends. The Postmaster Gen- 
ral clearly demonstrated that he is a 
Victim of politics, that just a few mem- 
bers of the New Deal and Democratic 
arty were trying to embarrass not only 
but the Eisenhower administration 
as well, 
moning granted permission to extend 
y remarks, I am including the follow- 
information given by the Postmaster 
eral that I believe will be of interest: 
ee much does the Post Office Department 
nd in a year? 

About $3,250,000,000. 

Seventy-eight and four-tenths percent for 
Set b employees“ salaries and fringe benefits 

y Congress. 
utanteen and one-half percent for transpor- 
8 . 12 et by Government agencies. 
ight-tenths percent for rents, 
Utilities, and communication set by FCC. 

Only 43 percent left for controllable items 

any Tare alpen Department really exercises 
se money to print stamps, buy trucks, 
Pens for 38,000 ati offices, pe bu dreds of 
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other items needed to operate post offices. 

Why does the Post Office Department need 
$47 million now? 

To give accustomed service for the next 90 
days. 

None of this money to pay past bills. 
Three reasons why it is costing more to 
give the American people the mail service 
they deserve, expect, and pay for: 

1. More mail than estimated by about a 
billion pieces. And this increased volume of 
mail doesn’t provide funds to operate the 
Post Office Department, since all revenues go 
directly to the Treasury Department. 

2. Ińcreased mall service to 1.3 million new 
homes. 

3. Higher wages to employees by law. 

All three of these reasons beyond control 
of the Department. 

If the Post Office Department doesn't get 
the $47 million, what can it do? 

Required by law to live within the money 
Congress appropriates. 

If Congress doesn't vote more money, must 
curtail mail service starting next Saturday, 
April 13. 

Orders to do so already in hands of post- 
masters. 

. No Saturday mail deliveries. 

Close post offices on Saturdays. 

Less delivery service in business areas, 
Close post offices earlier on weekdays. 
Embargo third-ciass mail on April 29. 
Stop the sale of money orders on April 
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29. 

Obviously these drastic actions seriously 
hurt the economy of the Nation. 

Has the Post Office Department ever asked 
for more money before? 

Yes; but only once in past 4 years. 

In 1956 needed and got $166 million more, 
of which $150 million was for pay increases 
under Public Law 68, effective March 1, 1955; 
the remaining $16 million is the only supple- 
mental appropriation the Department has 
received in 4 years for additional operating 
expenses. 

However, in 2 other years spent less: 

In 1954 turned back $105 million. 

In 1955 turned back almost $50 million. 

Are you cutting costs in the Post Office De- 
partment? 

Yes. Now carrying 20 percent more mail 
with fewer employees than 6 years ago. 

How many postal employees are there? 


Oe ee ee e 523. 757 
CL er eS ee 511, 613 
Po) NE ee a ATS 508, 587 
How is mail volume increasing? 
Pieces 

Billion 
SG AWA ——A—T—T— — 49.9 
pe a eee 8 ee er 56.4 
1957 (estimated: — 58.8 
1958 (estimated) .._........-.-.--... 59.7 


Is the Post Office Department satisfied with 
mail service today? 

Of course not. 

Better than it was but still not good 
enough, 

What is the Post Office Department doing 
to improve service? y 

Spending over $4 million this year alone or 
research. - 

Set up first Office of Research and Engi- 
neering in history. 

Working with nine engineering firms and 
Bureau of Standards. 

Developing mechanical and electronic de- 
vices to spced mail through post offices. 

Over 1,500 obsolete post offices replaced 
in past 4 years with new ones built by pri- 
vate capital. 

Objective: Next day deliyery of mail any- 
where in the United States. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 4, it was my honor to attend the 
centennial birthday party of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington. 
On that occasion, I heard a wonderful 
address by Dr. William G. Carr, execu- 
tive secretary of the association. Dr, 
Carr spoke on “Our Heritage,” and al- 
though he was speaking about the herit- 
age of the National Education Associa- 
tion, his words hold an important mes- 
Sage for all of us. I ask permission to 
have his remarks printed here and I 
urge all Members of Congress to read 
them. The address follows: 

Our HERITAGE 


Every birthday invites us to look in two 
directions, forward and back. But in this 
instance looking back shows us how diffi- 
cult it Is to look forward. 

If the 43 founders of the National Educa- . 
tion Association could be here tonight, they 
would confess that their most sanguine 
dreams in 1857 did not foresee in any man- 
ner whatsoever the remarkable present sta- 
tus and strength of the organization they 
established. If they, with their buoyant and 
daring spirits, could not foretell a fraction 
of today’s achievements what warrant have 
we now to try to forecast the long reaches 
of the future? 

Of two things, however, we may be reason- 
able sure. First, we can see that the associ- 
ation is still growing. It is growing in num- 
bers. More important, it is gaining in 
clarity of purpose and, therefore, in influence 
and usefulness. It is increasing in its abil- 
ity to enlist the energy and enthusiasm of 
its members and friends. Growth is a sure 
evidence of vitality. The fact that our as- 
sociation is still unfinished is a good general 
augury for ite future, however indistinct 
may be the shape of things to come, 

Second, we may be sure that none of us 
will be on hand for NBA's 200th birthday. 
Of course, the ladies among us age so slight- 
ly, so imperceptably, that one is tempted to 
think they might make it. But even that 
is a happy Illusion. 3 

Everyone is curious about the causes of 
longevity. When some respected member 
of the community attains his 100th birth- 
day, the newspaper reporters knock early at 
his door. While the flash bulbs explode their 
lightning around his white hairs, the re- 
porters always ask the same question, the 
one to which the reading public wants an 
answer: “How do you account for your long 
life?” The old gentleman may prefer to re- 
call the story of his life at full length. He 
may want to recite the exploits of his youth 
with lurid details of fact and fancy. But 
you and I and the reporters want to know 
how he has survived. 

So it is with the NEA, There is a double 
temptation on such an occasion as this 
either to try to recount the full history of 
the past or to try to forecast what will 
happen in the next hundred years. These 
are inviting prospects but I shall resist them 
both. I shall neither “dip into the future” 
nor “chronicle the past." Instead let us 
consider why the NEA has kept so spry and in 
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such good health. Let me suggest three of 
the important elements in our heritage that 
have enabled our assoclatino to endure for 
& hundred years. 

I 

The first element in our heritage la the 
habit and the tradition of voluntary co- 
operation, 

No ordinance or statute requires anyone 
to support the National Education Associa- 
tion. An act of Congress confers the charter 
which merely permits the association to 
transact business in the District of Colum- 
bia. But every activity under this charter 
is performed only because individual mem- 
bers join forces to make it possible. 

This principle of voluntary partnership 
for a common purpose brought the 43 found- 
ers together at the Athenaeum in Philadel- 
phia 100 years ago. The printed message 
calling this meeting has been preserved for 
us with all its old-fashioned sturdy phrases. 
It invited the participation of all teachers 
“who are willing to unite In a general effort 
to promote the educational welfare of our 
country.” It speaks of “concentrating the 
wisdom and power of numerous minds,” of 
“distributing among all the accumulated ex- 
perience of all.” It summoned a national 
meeting of all who “are ready to devote their 
energies and contribute of thelr means 
to advance the dignity, respectability, and 
usefulness of their calling.” 

Today this same desire “to concentrate 
the power and wisdom of numerous minds” 
on the achievement of common ends en- 
lists 700,000 NEA members and makes the 
association by far the largest professional 
organization in the world. ‘ 

This part of our heritage manifests Itself 
in many ways, but never in a more dra- 
matic fashion than in these birthday din- 
ners. Tonight, as the edge of darkness 
moved westward across the continent from 
Maine to California, In sumptuous hotel 
ballrooms, In severely functional school cafe- 
terias, in cities and towns and villages, over- 
seas in Hawail and Alaska and Puerto Rico, 
members of the association and their friends 
gather to celebrate its birthday. We know 
of a least 2,500 such occasions—and there 
musts be hundreds more that have not been 
reported to us. 

Some of these dinners, for various prac- 
tical reasons, have already been held. I 
would like to tell you about one of these, 
There is a town named Ulysses in the sparsely 
populated area of the Kansas Dust Bowl. 
This is a rather unusual name for a town; 
it did not, however, derive from some far- 
wandering classical scholar, The explana- 
tion is simple—Ulysses is located in Grant 
County and the NEA dinner there was 
sponsored by the Grant County Teachers 
Association, The president of the associa- 
tlon wrote that the dust was blowing so 
that one could not see the highway—“a total 
blackout” in her words, Number of teachers 
in Grant County—75.. Number present at 
the dinner—75; plus the school board, plus 
the PTA officers, plus 35 other citizens. They 
ate their centennial dinner in the school 
gymnasium. They lit their candles and cut 
their cake beneath the basketball goal. The 
tables were nicely decorated. The president 
wore an orchid. When the photographer 
took their group picture, to give NEA a rec- 
ord of its proud occasion, they all smiled 
that unconquerable American grin—proud, 
friendly, and relaxed. As their president 
wrote me, We did what we could to help 
make 1957 very important." 

“We did what we could.” Upon that first 
person plural depends the very existence of 
the National Education Association. Wheth- 
er the enterprise is a centennial dinner or 
any of hundreds of other varied daily acts 
of service and good will, our association rep- 
resents an unwritten but powerful treaty of 
mutual assistance among its members. With 
our colleagues across the Nation and around 
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the world, we here and now are the heirs 
and present custodians of the great tradition 
of voluntary cooperation. Without that ele- 
ment in its heritage the association would 
be only a name and a legal entity. With it, 
as has often been proved in the past, no 
worthwhile task is too big to tackle or too 
difficult to accomplish. 


Ir 


A second aspect of our heritage is dedi- 
cation to the ideal of equal opportunity for 
all. This is undoubtedly the central motif 
of American education, the compelling 
theme to which other principles are merely 
accompaniments and elaborations. 

Because of this principle, every child born 
in America is born rich. He may not have 
the proverbial silver spoon but he does pos- 
sess a golden key—the key of education to 
unlock the door of opportunity. The Amer- 
ican people have expected their system of 
universal education to produce miracles. 
For the past century It has not failed them. 
The schools of the Nation have moved free- 
dom forward, They have helped to make the 
Nation united, strong, and prosperous, as well 
as free. 

To promote the cause of popular educa- 
tion in the United States“ —this great pur- 
pose of the association was proclaimed at its 
first meeting in 1857. That purpose in those 
same words remains in our congressional 
charter today. 

Much else has changed in our country and 
in the world. To glimpse what has hap- 
pened, it is only necessary to recall some 
of the circumstances prevailing in 1857. At 
that time, there were only 31 States in the 
Union. Alaska was Russian, Puerto Rico was 
Spanish, the Canal Zone was part of New 
Granada, and Hawali was an independent 
kingdom. 

In 1857 there were no land-grant colleges, 
no school health services, no public kinder- 
gartens. Even the legal status of free sec- 
ondary education was undetermined. Few 
men and even fewer women had opportunity 
for higher edugation. ’ 

In 1857 the transatlantic cable was com- 
pleted to link the two great land masses of 
the earth. It is a striking measure of the 
changing times that in 1957 we are prepar- 
Ing an earth satellite to link our planet to 
others. In 100 years the secrets of the land, 
the sea, and the air have been seized and 
harnessed. And eternally questing man now 
turns to assail the remote fortresses of outer 
space. 

In 1857 also some genius inyented what 
must be regarded as the greatest aid to in- 
struction of all time—the first pencil with 
an eraser on the end. 

In 1857 Thomas Edison was a 10-year-old 
boy conducting improbable and hair-raising 
experiments in the basement of his home. 
Alexander Graham Bell, was at school th 
Scotland. Wilbur Wright would not be born 
in Dayton for another 10 years. 

Most of the founders of the NEA could 
remember when James Monroe was President 
of the United States. They were nearer in 
point of time to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence than we are to them, 

Through the intervening century good 
times and bad have alternated. The unity of 
the Nation has been tested and affirmed in 
the flery crucible of civil conflict, 

New inventions have revolutionized com- 
munication and travel. New materials, new 
sources of power, and new medical discoveries 
have profoundly changed our personal habits, 
our economic patterns, and our social struc- 
tures. Wars of massive destruction and ap- 
palling ferocity have cast down some nations 
and created others. Our country has, with 
many a lingering longing glance behind, be- 
come a world power. A great struggle for the 
loyalties and minds of men has shaken the 
world and continues to do so, 

But through all these changes, the Na- 
tional Education Association has never 
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faltered In its zeal to provide a falr chance 
for all through good educational opportunity 
for all. Changing conditions have led the 
association to expand the scope of its efforts. 
Local support for universal education has 
been supplemented by growing State support. 
State support, in turn, will be supplemented 
by national support. Some barriers have to 
be removed before this goal can be attained. 
But nothing can alter the goal itself. Noth- 
ing can weaken -the determination of the 
association to press on toward it. We inherit, 
in this respect, not only the achievements of 
our predecessors but also their unfinished 
business. The striving, too, is part of our 
heritage, 
mt 

The third part of our inheritance is the 
ideal of professional service. In 1857 the NEA 
founders declared that one major purpose of 
the new association should be “to elevate the 
character of the profession of teaching.” 
Today, we find these identical words still in 
our charter. Directly or indirectly, they guide 
the activities of the association. In coopera- 
tion with its 6,000 State and local affiliates, 
the Association is steadily lifting the require- 
ments for admission to the profession. It has 
been remarkably successful in winning ap- 
proval for a 4-year college preparation as a 
minimum for beginning teachers in any 
school, It works for smaller classes—not that 
teachers may lead an easy life—but rather 
that teachers may be fully occupied in giving 
children the individual attention which is 
essential to their effective instruction, It 
promotes levels of compensation and condi- 
tions of service which will make teaching an 
attractive career for the best of America's 
youth. For competent teachers, and for com- 
petent teachers only, it insists on professional 
treatment. Through its research, publica- 
tions, and conferences it increases the knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and skill of its members. 

It helps teachers in the classroom to make 
practical applications of scientific findings in 
child growth and psychology, to evaluate and 
improve their methods of teaching, to use 
wisely the new audiovisual aids to learning, 
to adapt the curriculum to meet new needs 
and to include new information, to provide 
education suited to the interests and abilities 
of exceptional children, to produce and use 
better textbooks and children's reading ma- 
terlal, and to remove artificial barriers be- 
tween the school and its surrounding com- 
munity. 

Through its code of ethics, it has placed 
service above self and it has identified those 
standards of conduct which befit the mem- 
bers of a responsible profession. In these 
and many other ways, the association is 
making the practice of education In any of 
its branches respected because it Is respect- 
able, 

Great men and women, a few of them 
famous but most of them completely un- 
known, have held our association to this 
unselfish purpose over the past 10 decades. 
Occasionally some member of the associa- 
tion is called upon for extraordinary devo- 
tion. Such was the case, for instance, a 
few months ago when a teacher led her pupils 
from a flaming fire-trap school in North Car- 
olina risking and losing her own life as she 
did so, Few are called upon thus to give 
their lives for their pupils in one swift and 
irreversible decision. But many there are 
who give their lives for their students hour- 
by-hour and day-by-day over many years 
of skilled and devoted service. The pro- 
fessional ideals which motivate such lives 
are also part of the proud 100-year heritage 
of the National Education Association, 

Time is a seamless fabric. Clocks and 
calendars are human inventions. They 
measure the fabric of time but they do not 
cut it. The clock ticks and the leaves of 
the calendar turn aside to provide con- 
venient reference points in an unbroken 
pattern that we perccive only dimly, if at 
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all. Minutes, days, years, and centuries are 
artificial and relative terms. 

In the life of a man a century is a very 
long time indeed. In the life of an institu- 
tion a century may be only a brief interlude. 
At his 100th birthday, if he survives that 
long, a man is at the beginning of the end. 
An institution on the same occasion may 
be only at the end of its beginning. 


= 


P. G. & E. Co. Statement on Central 
Valley Project Power Operations Ridic- 
ulous in the Light of Project Financial 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
Weeks ago Mr. Robert H. Gerdes, vice 
President of the P. G. & E. Co., attempt- 

to justify his company’s proposal to 
build the Trinity project power facilities, 
Stated, with reference to potential pref- 
erence customers of Trinity power, that 
all the taxpayers in the State and 
throughout the Nation would be paying 
More taxes so that these favored few can 
get tax-subsidized cut-rate Federal 
Power.” The 1956 financial report on 
the Central Valley project indicates just 

Ow incorrect and ridiculous this state- 
Ment is. 

On numerous occasions I have pointed 
Out to this body that there is no Federal 
— involved in power operations of 

eral reclamation projects that 
ee Pays its own costs, including in- 
ti and assists repayment of irriga- 
on costs. The 1956 financial report of 

e Central Valley project shows that 
wi Power not only is paying its way 
8 interest but is returning a nice 
an to Uncle Sam. The gross project 
whee for 1956 totaled $15,861,116 
761 le net revenues amounted to $7,845,- 
Drei Most of which is attributable to 
ae power revenues. This net 
and unt is after payment of all operation 
aud maintenance expenses, after setting 
ite e funds for expected future major 
tenes replacements and after paying in- 
5 est on the power and municipal and 
of Pei water investments. Addition 
finan. nity facilities will improve this 
Cinna, picture. In other words, the 
duciral Valley project not only is pro- 

Ppt low-cost power for the people in 
è area but it is doing so at a profit. 
coll include. for the information of my 
April us an article appearing in the 
covers 3 the Fresno Bee, which 
Valley 8 report on the Central 

€ article follows: 
‘S Ner Revenve Risrs 64,7 PERCENT 
Porteq re n Bureau ot Reclamation has re- 
Project on operation of the Central Valley's 
Of $7,845 uring 1956 produced a net revenue 
the 19. 761, an increase of 64.7 percent over 

l 1955 figure. 

ton Gn Annual report on the 


taled 81 
Over tee e 


CVP opera- 
u notes the gross reyenue to- 
16, an increase of 33.5 percent 
amount reported for 1955. 
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The Bureau said the increases were due 
largely to a good water year and the first 
full year’s operation of the Folsom and 
Nimbus powerplants. 

BREAKDOWN IS GIVEN 


A breakdown of the earnings follows: 

Power sales, $11,352,011 from the delivery 
of 1,395,139,014 kilowatt-hours of electricity; 
irrigation-water deliveries, $4,121,939 from 
the sale of 1,701,040 acre-feet; municipal and 
industrial water, $375,054 from the sale of 
37,190 acre-feet; and miscellaneous, $12,112. 

In 12 years of operation the project's net 
earnings total $66,067,035, or 12.7 percent of 
the cost of the revenue-producing plant in 
service. The construction costs to December 
31 totaled $520,856,000. 

COSTS ARE REPORTED 


Last year's costs were: 

Power, $2,596,739; irrigation, $2,348,656; 
municipal and industrial, $263,735; provision 
for replacement, $701,850, and interest on 
investment, $2,104,376. r 

The bureau said project pumping took 
163,448,195 kilowatt hours and the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company received 1,447,808,- 
707 kilowatt hours. x 

Water storage approached maximum in 
Millerton and Shasta Lakes and reached ca- 
pacity in Folsom Lake. The total storage 
amounted to 5,200,000 acre feet as compared 
to 2,800,000 acre feet the previous year. 


HOW DELIVERIES WERE MADE 


The water deliveries by service areas were: 

Class I—Friant-Kern, 489,470 acre feet; 
Madera, 72,150; Mendota Pool, 19,022; Delta- 
Mendota, 185,848; Contra Costa, 5,058, and 
Sly Park, 5,731, and Claes I, Friant-Kern, 
130,640; Madera, 182,301, and Mendota Pool, 
41,321. 

An additional 1,015,513 acre feet were de- 
livered on the exchange contract and for 
water rights for which no revenue was re- 
ceived, 

Clyde H, Spencer, the bureau's regional 
director in Sacramento, said “the feasibility 
of the project has been demonstrated not 
only by its financial stability but in making 
vast amounts of water available to agricul- 
tural lands of the valley and by producing 
low cost power for public agencies and others 
throughout the area.“ 


Submarines Everlasting Honor and Glory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was Adm. Chester Nimitz who once 
said that the Japanese missed their 
golden opportunity at Pearl Harbor when 
they restricted their attack to capital 
ships. If they had knocked out our sub- 
marines, our task would have been in- 
finitely greater. For as soon as the war 
started, our submarines began unsup- 
ported operations in Japanese waters and 
substantially damaged Japan's vitally 
important shipping. 

“It was to the submarine force that I 
looked to carry the load until our great 
industrial activity could produce the 
weapons we so sorely needed to carry the 
war to the enemy,” Admiral Nimitz has 
said, He added, “It is to the everlasting 
honor and glory of our submarine per- 
sonnel that they never failed us in our 
days of peril,” 
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Now this valiant—and relatively un- 
publicized—branch of our Armed Forces 
is getting the kind of recognition long 
due it. Throughout the Nation, a tele- 
vision program called the Silent Service 
is being shown to increasing millions of 
Americans, This series, based on au- 
thentic war reports, dramatically pre- 
senting the heroism and adventures of 
submarines at war, effectively delivers to 
the citizenry a weekly account of the vital 
role our submarine service performs in 
the Nation's defense. 

The series was conceived in love and 
devotion by Adm. Thomas M. Dykers, 
United States Navy, retired, an old sub- 
mariner himself who as commanding offi- 
cer of the submarine Jack in World War 
II downed 4 Japanese tankers in 1 day— 
a feat unequaled by any other United 
States sub in the war. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege to pay 
tribute to the glory of the men of the 
submarine service. I commend NBC 
Television Films for bringing this story 
to the American public and to WTOP~TV 
in Washington, D. C., where it begins on 
the air April 30, so that everyone, espe- 
cially those in Goverment here, in the 
Nation's Capital, may know more about 
the Silent Service.” 


Tribute to an Outstanding Citizen—Ian 
Ross MacFarlane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, with 
the closing of the Emergency Hungarian 
Refugee Operation, it seems a fitting 
time to review what has been done in 
resettling the thousands of gallant free- 
dom fighters and their families in vari- 
ous American communities. 

The contribution of the citizenry of 
Baltimore in this cause is one, Mr. 
Speaker, which I feel privileged to ac- 
knowledge with pardonable pride. Over 
125 Hungarians have been brought or 
sent to Baltimore by various sponsors. 
This project has required the interest 
and patience of Baltimore industry in 
offering employment; the charity of re- 
ligious organizations in donating cloth- 
ing; the generosity and understanding 
of the Baltimore homeowner in making 
available living quarters where these 
Hungarian newcomers could live, not 
only in self-respect, but in an environ- 
ment of genuine American family life. 
The YMCA, the Rotary Clubs, the 
Kiwanis, and other civic organizations, 
the police department, storekeepers, 
taxicab companies have all joined in a 
cooperative effort to assist these other- 
wise bewildered patriots from overseas. 

However magnificent as has been the 
work, Mr. Speaker, of those already 
mentioned and the scores of others who 
have toiled so generously but without 
recognition, there stands out one Mary- 
lander who has been the originator, the 
spark, the driving force, the coordinator 
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of all this trendous achievement. He is 
Ian Ross MacFarlane, who this year 
marks his 20th anniversary as a radio 
commentator. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time 
Mr. MacFarlane has figuratively left his 
job as one of our State’s most respected 
political reporters and news commen- 
tators to assist those who needed aid. 
During World War II and following his 
return from an overseas tour of duty that 
took him to the frontlines, Citizen Mac- 
Farlane sponsored the idea over his radio 
hookup that eventually resulted in the 
Congress enacting into law a measure 
that provided for increased allowances 
and allotments for the dependents of 
servicemen. Immediately after the ces- 
sation of hostilities, he led the fight that 
secured for 158 honorably discharged 
veterans the right to own and operate 
taxicabs in Baltimore, This group is 
still fugetioning and doing a standout 
job under the name of the G. I. Veterans 
Taxicab Association of Baltimore. In 
organizing this company, Mr. MacFar- 
lane insisted that it be based on equality 
for all. In other words, Mr. Speaker, in- 
tegration of its membership from its very 
inception. In between gathering and 
editing news, Mr. MacFarlane served as 
president of this group for 5 years, leav- 
ing them with earned assets of over 
$100,000. 

Every veterans’ organization in Mary- 
land has honored Mr. MacFarlane by ci- 
tations, medals, and plaques for his work 
in behalf of all veterans. In 1947, he was 
named the Baltimorean who has done 
most for the Negro people. 

Being a humanitarian and a champion 
of the rights of all has been the key- 
stone of Ian Ross MacFarlane’s life. He 
is the first non-Jew ever to have lived 
and worked as a member of the Jewish 
agricultural colonies in Palestine. Since 
this period in 1933, he has constantly 
worked voluntarily for the cause of au- 
tonomy for Palestine, which he has seen 
come to pass with the establishment of 
the Republic of Israel. Today he is one 
of the outstanding champions for justice 
and understanding of this tiny outpost 
of democracy in the Middle East. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it is no wonder that 
when another voice of an underprivileged 
or persecuted person calls, Ian Ross Mac- 
Farlane is among the first to respond. 

Therefore, it is a privilege and real 
pleasure to be able to pay tribute to Ian 
Ross MacFarlane in connection with his 
outstanding and untiring efforts in con- 
nection with the Hungarian relief pro- 


Tan and his many other civic activi- 
es. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the city council of the 
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city of Chicago on March 28, 1957, memo- 

rializing the United States Congress to 

enact the Juvenile Delinquency Control 

Act (S. 1455), This resolution which was 

presented by Alderman Alfred J. Cilella, 

memorializes the Congress in support of 
bill S. 1455, providing for the strength- 
ening and improvement of State and 
local programs to combat and control 
juvenile delinquency. The resolution 
points out that juvenile delinquency has 
increased 70 percent since 1948 and that 
estimates show that by 1960, unless cor- 
rective steps are taken, 2 million chil- 
dren may be in trouble with the police 
annually. The resolution succinctly 
states the case for favorable action on 
bill S. 1455 and I commend to the Mem- 
bers of the House this resolution for their 
most serious and careful reading. 

Prompt attention to the serious prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency is most 
urgent and essential and I feel that the 
city council of the city of Chicago is to 
be praised for its forthright and pro- 
gressive stand on this vital question. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE UNITED 
STATES CONGRESS To ENACT JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY CONTROL ACT—ADOPTED BY CITY 
CouNcIL oF CITY OF CHICAGO AT MEETING 
HELD ON MARCH 28, 1957 (PRESENTED BY 
ALDERMAN ALFRED J. CILELLA, 36TH WARD) 


Whereas the social problem of juvenile 
delinquency, according to the finding of the 
Congress of the United States, as set forth 
in the statement of finds and policies of 
Senate bill 1455, deflects children in their 
growth to responsible citizenship, and di- 
minishes the strength and vitality of the 
people of our Nation; and 

Whereas since 1948 delinquency has in- 
creased by 70 percent according to court 
dockets across the Nation; and 

Whereas during the period from 1948 un- 
til the present the number of children has 
increased by only 16 percent; and 

Whereas it is estimated that we may have, 
by 1960, 2 million children annually in 
trouble with the police; and 

Whereas the growing seriousness of this 
problem, with its terrifying potentialities, 
demands the attention of all branches of 
Government—Federal, State, and local; and 

Whereas while the city of Chicago, through 
its various agencies, public and private, is 
attempting to deal effectively with this prob- 
lem, additional support from all available 
sources obviously should be sought; and 

Whereas there is pending on the calendar 
of the Senate of the United States Senate, 
Senate bill 1455, otherwise known as Juve- 
nile Delinquency Control Act, which provides 
for the strengthening and improvement of 
State and local programs to combat and con- 
trol juvenile delinquency, with authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, the sum of $2 million, 
and for each of the following 4 fiscal years 
sums not to exceed $5 million annually, as 
the Congress may determine; and 

Whereas these sums under the provisions 
of Senate bill 1455 are to be apportioned 
among the States in the same ratio to such 
sums as the child population of each State 
bears to the child population of all the 
States; and 

Whereas said bill calls for a determination 
of the needs in the State for strengthening 
and improving State and local programs for 
the control of juvenile delinquency, and de- 
velopment of plans to meet these needs, and 
for coordination on a continuing basis of 
juvenile delinquency control programs and 
of plans for strengthening and improving the 
same; and for the training of personnel in 
juvenile delinquency programs to furnish 
improved services to delinquent youth; and 
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for demonstrations of improved services for 
the location, treatment and after-care of de- 
linquent youth; and for research and investi- 
gation for assessing the causes and extent 
of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness 
of existing control programs; and 

Whereas although it has been concluded 
by the citizens and their representatives in 
local government in Chicago that the prob- 
lems of youth may best be dealt with at the 
local level, it is obviously advantageous, both 
to our State and to our community, to have 
at the disposal of our authorities substan- 
tially augmented resources for the solution 
of our most pressing difficulty, the necessi- 
ties of our young people: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
are hereby memorialized by the city council 
of the city of Chicago to enact into law 
Senate bill 1455, or any other legislation 
embodying the same provisions and purposes, 
with all possible expedition; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the journal of the proceedings of the 
city council and that copies be transmitted 
to the President of the United States and 
to all Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Joun C. Marcin, City Clerk. 


“All Members of the Board Shall Be Per- 
sons Who Profess a Belief in the Feasi- 
bility and Wisdom of This Act” (From 
the TVA Act)—New Board Member 
Should Be Man of Ability, Vision, and 


Executive Capacity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence committee, in its report on the TVA 
Act some 24 years ago, when the TVA 
Act was originally passed, commented as 
follows: - . 

We are fully persuaded that the full suc- 
cess of the Tennessee Valley development 
project will depend more upon the ability, 
vision, and executive capacity of the Board 
than upon legislative provisions. 


TVA's success over the years has been 
attributable in a large measure to the 
fact that distinguished men of ability, 
vision, and executive capacity have 
served on the Board. 

As a vacancy is soon to exist on the 
TVA Board, a well-considered editorial 
appealing for the selection of such @ 
man as Director appeared in the April 
issue of the Public Power magazine. 
Under unanimous consent, I include this - 
timely editorial in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

MAN FOR A JOB 

Some 24 years ago, when the House of 
Representatives was debating final passage 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, the 
House group on the conference committee 
commented: “We are fully persuaded that the 
Tull success of the Tennessee Valley develop- 
ment project will depend more upon the 
ability, vision and executive capacity of the 
Board than upon legislative provisions.” 
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Thus at the birth of TVA it was recognized 

that the success or failure of the agency 

Would depend as much on the caliber of those 

Serving on its three-member Board of Direc- 
as upon any other factor. 

TVA’s undeniable success is a tribute to a 
Number of distinguished men of ability, 
Vision, and executive capacity who have 
Served on its Board during the past 2 dozen 
Years. Next month one of these men steps 
down, and President Eisenhower faces the 
dificult task of selecting a worthy successor. 

The vacancy on the TVA Board will come 
May 18, when Dr. Harry A. Curtis retires. 
At 73, Dr. Curtis looks back upon a long and 
distinguished career of public service, capped 
bya 9-year term as TVA Director. 

To understand the significance of the ap- 
Pointment which the President is to make, 
it is desirable to take note of the agency 
which the TVA directors are responsible for 
administrating. TVA is the world’s largest 
Public corporation, a wholly owned Federal 
Corporation with total assets approaching 82 
Dillion. It operates the Nation's largest in- 
tegrated power system, with a total installed 
Capacity nearing 10 million kilowatts. And 
it is perhaps the world’s outstanding exam- 
Ple of comprehensive river development, with 
Unified development and conservation of the 
Tesources of a region that includes parts of 

States and a population of more than 5 
million. 

More than this, TVA has become a world- 

e€ symbol of democratic achievement. 

A has provided inspiration and guidance 

Water project planners in many nations 
and is considered abroad to be one of the 
Breatest proofs that our form of government 

work, 
x In providing that TVA be operated under 
three-member Board of Directors, Congress 
*Pecified a unique qualification for these 
Board members. The TVA Act states: “All 
Premera of the Board shall be persons who 
of fess a belief in the feasibility and wisdom 
this act.“ Another section of the act 
ter ieally bans political considerations in 
© appointment and promotion of TVA 

employees. 

But the best description of the qualifica- 
n for a TVA director remains that of the 
given committee when the act was being 
n final consideration. He must be n 
of “ability, vision, and executive ca- 
are ty." we hope that these qualifications 
When Permost in the mind of the President 

n he nominates a successor to Dr. Curtis. 


Old Earth on the Operating Table 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr 
à . Speaker, in 1492 
man crossed water and found wealth. 
Binns that, he crossed land. 
ce then, he has flown through space 
1 Plunged through water. 
1499 in af that man is where he was in 
ter: b relation to earth, space, and wa- 
5 e dug Sarr 6 miles deep into 
Crust and soared not much 
— than 6 miles above his home on 
heath 2 The ocean veils the land be- 
percen t in mystery. Glaciers mask 10 
t of the earth's lands. 
hava? can hold the skull of a man in his 
and point out its parts and the or- 


fans that fit into it and how they are 
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nourished. Man knows man. He can 
trace the circulation of his blood. He 
knows his life span and does what he can 
to lengthen it and free it from pain. He 
tries to be better informed so he can live 
more creatively and less wastefully. 

Man can spin the globe in his hands, 
but he cannot point out its component 
parts and how they are nourished—too 
much ocean, too much earth, too much 
Space. Perhaps man in relation to these 
is where Dr. Harvey was in relation to 
man and his circulatory system. 

Perhaps man in the international geo- 
physical year which is just ahead of us 
stands on the threshold of unlocking a 
geographical bill of rights for man. Na- 
ture does not set the same table before 
man on each of the continents. It is said 
that one of the hopes of the IGY is that 
it will enable man to lessen the inequali- 
ties of nature and its burdensome pres- 
sures on man. 

It is said that the Scriptures and the 
Bill of Rights provide man with a light to 
get along with man and his Creator, and 
that the IGY will better enable man to 
do so all over the world. At least that is 
a conclusion one can draw from the ar- 
ticle listed below. It is from the April 
14 issue of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald entitled, “Old Earth on the 
Operating Table”: 

OLD EARTH ON THE OPERATING TABLE 

(By Alton L. Blakeslee) 

New Yorx.—Mother Earth is getting a vast 
and unique physical checkup. The results 
could profoundly affect your life for the 
better. 

To do this checkup, 5,000 scientists from 
56 nations will go digging, crawling, climb- 
ing, sailing, freezing, baking, testing, com- 
paring, flying. and even crashing the gravity 
barrier into limitless space. 

They will probe into earth’s temperatures 
and pressures, the complicated actions deep 
inside the earth and high above it and the 
powerful influences acting from the outside. 
For science is making a great assault against 
ignorance about the world, seeking to solve 
secrets of the earth and some of the mys- 
terious forces which control and shape our 
lives. 

From it all may come better control over 
climate and weather, improved or even new 
ways of communication, even perhaps gifts 
and powers as yet undreamed of by mankind. 

The assault is the International Geophysi- 
cal Year—better pronounced simply as 
1GY—starting officially July 1 and lasting 18 
months. Geophysics is the science of the 
earth. Vanguards of this geophysical task 
force already are at work at the South Pole 
and other stations over the face of our globe, 

Man has lived on earth about half a mil- 
lon years. He has charted much of its 
lands, roamed wide over its seas, explored 
some mysteries of its ocean of oxygen and 
air, figured out some secrets of the sun, 
learned a bit about magnetism, gravity, cos- 
mic rays. But in all this time men have 
dug only about 6 miles deep into the earth's 
crust. Others have soared not much higher 
above their homes on the ground, 

Compared with the 4-billion-year age of 
the earth, it is as though mankind had lived 
for only a few seconds upon the skin of an 
apple—and knows only about its skin, 

In a whole lifetime from only a few van- 
tage points, scientists can learn only a few 
things about the earth and its life. It de- 
mands worldwide, standardized efforts to un- 
derstand global forces such as weather, radio 
blackouts, cosmic rays, gravity, the advance 
or retreat of glaciers, magnetism, and the 
causes of earthquakes which jar the globe. 
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That is the purpose of IGY. Scientists 
and engineers of all major nations, includ- 
ing Russia, and many smaller countries are 
sharing the checkup job, and will share 
equally all their findings about the earth. 

Twice before, in 1893 and in 1932, scien- 
tists cooperated in this fashion, but only 
to study phenomena of the little-known 
north polar regions. This time, the physical 
study is truly global. 

Our blazing sun is one main target of in- 
terest, for the sun is a massive, controlled 
H-bomb reaction, giving us life; bathing us 
with warmth, light, suntan rays, X-rays. 

But the sun does not live unruffied, un- 
changed from moment to moment. Vast ex- 
Plosions and flares and electromagnetic 
storms sweep across it, causing sunspots, 
making the sun a vast atom-smashing ma- 
chine bombarding us with atomic bullets 
and radiations. The sun's life and emana- 
tions affect our weather and magnetic cur- 
rents, the creep of ice masses. 

Sunspots occur in cycles, and the coming 
18 months are a time for expected maximum 
sunspot activity. That is a main reason for 
undertaking the IGY studies now, correlating 
many types of observations and measure- 
ments with the solar activities. 

So in one of a dozen IGY activities, sclen- 
tists will expand present programs which 
keep a constant solar patrol or watch upon 
the face of the sun, to record what is hap- 
pening there. 

In a new and audacious step, other scien- 
tists from the United States and Russia will 
rocket tiny artificial moons or messengers 
out into space, There objects will go whirl- 
ing about the earth at speeds of 18,000 miles 
per hour, in orbits ranging from 200 to 300 
to 1,500 miles high. 

Measuring devices inside these little round 
balis can take a never-before-seen look at 
the sun. They can sense and record radia- 
tions from the sun as they actually are out 
in space, before they are absorbed or altered 
by our thick, protective blanket of air. What 
is pure sunlight actually like? Tiny radios 
inside the little moons will broadcast back 
the answers. 

The artificial moons can tell us new facts 
about cosmic rays hurtling at us from our 
sun and across billions of miles of space from 
distant universes of stars. 

They can tell how empty space actually 
is—how many molecules of hydrogen gas 
race about in the not-quite-perfect vacuum 
of space. How high does’ our atmosphere 
rise? How many meteors and of what sizes 
speed through space? What hazard would 
they be to passenger ships questing to Mars 
or the moon? 

IGY marks man’s first hesitant step to 
conquer the new frontier of space. 

On earth itself, many hundreds of scien- 
tific stations will be at work, strung along 
three main belts or meridian lines between 
the North and the South Poles with others 
crisscrossing west to east. Each will do one 
to several simultaneous tasks in search of 
new knowledge. 

Many will be concerned with weather, 
Our atmosphere is the fluid of a vast heat 
engine driven by the sun, scientists point 
out. Its flow, its winds, all the forces acting 
upon st, create our weather, the balmy spring 
days, blizzards, hurricanes. 

To understand weather better, and also 
to sample cosmic rays and study other events, 
hundreds of rockets and rackoons—rockets 
launched from high balloons—will roar 20 to 
200 miles high. They will read temperatures, 
wind speeds, pressures, humidity. What 
they learn will be melded with similar read- 
ings from hundreds of stations on land and 
at sea. 

Great surges of cold air spill down from 
both poles, setting in motion events affect- 
ing weather thousands of miles away. For 
the first time, the great unknown Antarctic 
Continent will be manned by nearly 60 sta- 
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tions, permitting drawing of daily weather 
maps. What they learn can be correlated 
with north polar obseryations, and data from 
everywhere else. 

Glaciers still mask 10 percent of the earth's 
lands. Are they melting or advancing, where 
and why? Glaciologists want to know. If 
the ice masses thaw entirely, mankind wins 
new lands to populate and draw resources 
from—but at a cost of losing great cities 
such as New York and London when ocean 
levels rise 75 feet or higher. 

And IGY ships will sail the great seas, 
charting the bottoms with echo-sounding de- 
vices. What lies underneath? How fast 
move the deep ocean currents—never yet 
well traced. How rapidly does cold water 
travel from polar regions to the Equator 
and back? On this depends to a great ex- 
tent the fertility of the seas and the abund- 
ance of marine life. These currents affect 
long-range weather forecasting, too. 

How rapidly does deep cold bottom water 
rise to the surface? In 100 years, or 10,000? 
If the reversal is slow, then deep holes In the 
oceans could be safe garbage dumps in which 
to drop concrete coffins containing dangerous 
radioactive wastes from atomic power plants, 

On scattered island stations, specialists 
will record and measure the changes in sea 
level which come with the seasons, and add to 
knowledge of ocean tides. 

Similar but smaller tides pulse through the 
solid interior of the earth, and will draw 
special attention. Gravity keps us earth- 
bound, and gravity measurements give clues 
to these tides; help to determine the rigidity 
of the earth and its internal structure. 

Manmade explosions will send shock waves 
plumbing into the earth, to learn more about 
the shallow crust which supports us, and ite 
deeper layers, too. And around the world, 
seismology stations will record deep and 
shallow earthquakes, using these quivers and 
violences to chart the earth’s interior down 
to its fiery, molten core, Knowledge and 
understanding could lead to means of pre- 
dicting earthquakes in advance. 

High above ussweep violent electromagnetic 
storms whose cause and meanings scientists 
want to learn. The earth’s magnetism is not 
a steady thing: it is subject to daily and long- 
term fluctuations. Ground stations will 
help spell out part of this story. Much can 
be learned from studies of magnetic and 
electrical events 50 to 250 miles up. 

Up there lies the ionosphere, an electrified 
layer of air which bounces back radio waves 
from earth and makes radio communication 
possible. Flares from the sun alter it, make 
radio useless. But scientists already have 
learned new modes of radio transmission 
which grow even stronger when the iono- 
sphere is disturbed. 

From the ground, from rockets into the air, 
from data learned by the artificial moons, 
scientists also will explore puzzles of the 
aurora or northern lights and the dim air 
glow whick always shines about the earth. 
They will attempt to make far more ac- 
curate measurements of the size and shape 
of earth, to correct errors in present longi- 
tude and latitude measurements which per- 
mit inaccuracies of 200 to 300 fect in dis- 
tances between continents. 

IGY will bring a special kind of calendar, 
There will be regular world days each month 
for simultaneous measurements and observa- 
tions, and there will be special world days or 
rocket launchings signaled by an inter- 
national warning system to coincide with 
such unusual events as sunspots, solar 
eclipses and meteor showers. 

You will be supporting IGY with tax funds. 
Congress already has appropriated $39 mil- 
lion for United States participation. The 
American program was prepared by a na- 
tional committee established by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council, representing us in the Inter- 
am Council of Scientific Unions for 
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All findings on a dozen fronts will be fed 
into 3 world data centers, 1 of them in the 
United States. All information will be 
shared equally with all nations. 

Where will it lead; what benefits may it 
bring? Perhaps control over cosmic forces 
which now go untamed or unused. No one 
can predict. IGY can enrich our fund of 
basic, fundamental knowledge. Science and 
the world have never been the poorer for that. 


For Foreign Loans Why Not the World 
Bank? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I am including in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Nashville Banner, 
April 10, 1957, suggesting that future 
foreign loans, as envisioned by the Sec- 
retary of State, should be programed 
through the World Bank. The editorial 
is thoughtful and timely, 

The editorial follows: 


For Forreicn Loans Wr Nor THE WORLD 
- BANK? 


Rather than embark on a long-range pro- 
gram of enlarged loans to friendly nations, as 
visualized by Secretary Dulles for a new ap- 
proach to foreign aid, why not refer these to 
the World Bank, of which 44 nations already 
are members and stockholders? 

The purpose of that institution is stated 
in its articles of agreement, and very title. 
It Is an International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Its subscribed capt- 
tal stock now amounts to 69.263. 200. 000: and 
disbursement on loans as of last October was 
a little in excess of 82 billion. 

America is heavily encumbered with loans 
and grants-in-aid already made, some going 
back to World War I (still in arrears) and 
scores of billions lent during and since World 
War II. Even if this were not true, it would 
be a matter of questionable prudence to un- 
dertake such a commitment of up to $750 
million annually, for an indefinite period. 

There stands the World Bank, its purpose: 
“To assist in the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of its member countries by facilitating 
the investment of capital for productive pur- 
poses, and thereby promote the long-range 
growth of international trade and the im- 
provement of standards of living; to promote 
participation in loans and investments made 
by private investors, and to make loans for 
productive purposes when private capital 18 
not avallable on reasonable terms.” 

The United States has subscribed to a 
larger portion of its stock than any other 
nation, a shade more than one-third, or 
$3,175,000,000. 

Such an institution, asa matter of business 
principle and solvency, necessarily keeps its 
books balanced and its accounts current, a 
concept of responsibility these debtor nations 
could use in the whole area of International 
finance. 

Much of the economic aid mentioned by 
Secretary Dulles in his outline of the pro- 
posed loan program falls within the scope of 
the bank's purposes. It exists, it could be 
capitalized at a higher figure if necessary (all 
of the members participating); why not use 
it? 
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Bridge Across the Ohio River Near 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
å week or so ago I introduced a measure 
which would give Government approval 
to the creation of an Indiana-Kentucky 
bridge commission for the purpose of 
constructing a toll bridge across the 
Ohio River near Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Since this is in the congested Cincinnati 
area, a bridge at this point would be very 
helpful. 

A few days after introduction of my 
bill—on Monday, April 8, to be exact— 
this Chamber passed a measure calling 
for an appropriation of some $10,500,000 
for the construction of another bridge 
across the Potomac River between Vir- 
ginia and Washington. There are al- 
ready five Potomac bridges in this area. 

It seems grossly unfair to me, Mr. 
Speaker, for the general American public 
to be asked to foot the cost of this proj- 
ect, with the State of Virginia paying no 
more, proportionately, than will Nevada, 
for example. 

Also, the people in Indiana and Ken- 
tucky—and elsewhere, I am sure—are 
going to wonder why they have to finance 
all their bridges across the Ohio, while 
the entire Nation pays for bridges con- 
necting the District of Columbia with 
Virginia and Maryland. 

There are now four bridges spanning 
the Ohio River between Evansville and 
Cincinnati, a distance of some 350-river 
miles. Not a one of these was financed 
by public moneys. All were constructed 
as toll bridges, paid for by the people 
who use them. The people out there 
have not complained about it, either. 
They were glad to get the bridges, glad 
to pay for them. I am certain they will 
be equally as glad for the opportunity 
to pay, by the toll arrangement, for the 
proposed new bridge at Lawrenceburg. 

I am familiar with all the arguments 
in favor of another Potomac bridge—the 
congestion, the fact that Washington is 
the Nation's Capital, and so forth—but 
I still cannot see the fairness of calling 
upon all American taxpayers to meet the 
cost. 

I might point out that there is very 
much heavy traffic in the region of the 
Ohio. People now drive 30 or 40 miles 
to get to a bridge to cross that river. 
There are many important industrial 
centers, and there is much defense work 
going on. In event of armed attack 
against our country, the north-south 
traffic arteries and bridges would be of 
immense importance. 

In seeking passage of my own Law- 
renceburg Bridge commission bill, I am 
not suggesting that one red cent come 
from Federal funds. All that my people 
want is the approval of the Government 
so that they can proceed, in an orderly 
manner, to set up a commission which 
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will plan all the details incident to 
financing and constructing of the bridge. 

I wonder why other bridges, such as 
the Potomac projects, cannot be financed 
in a similar manner? 


A Passover Message to Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following message by 
Lord Mayor Robert Briscoe: 
A PASSOVER MESSAGE TO AMERICANS 
(By Lord Mayor Robert Briscoe) 


(Robert Briscoe, the Jewish lord mayor of 
Dublin, came to New York last month on 
the eve of St. Patrick's Day and the Jewish 
festival of Purim and since then has been 
Visiting American cities in behalf of Jewish 
and Irish organizations. 

(Tomorrow night, the lord mayor and his 
family will observe Passover at a traditional 
Seder in the New York area on the occasion 
or the holiday, which commemorates the de- 

verance of Jews from Egyptian bondage. 

„ Briscoe has written this message espe- 
Clally for the Hearst newspapers.) 

Passover finds me visiting in the United 
States where so many of my coreligionists 

in the benefits of freedom with all 
Other Americans. 

Therefore my best wishes for a happy Pass- 
* go out to all my friends, to all the people 

ho made me welcome in the communities 
Which I visited, and to all who Join in com- 
Memorating mankind's oldest Festival of 
treedom. You can be joyous as you follow 

© Passover ceremony in which every gen- 
nation repeats the wonderful story of our de- 
9 from bondage, the exodus from an- 
a But, unfortunately, not all of our people 
Well in America, Ireland, Israel, and other 
b Countries. Millions are held in bondage 
85 the modern Pharaohs. They truly eat the 
deli „ and can only pray for 
8 recent months a great human torrent 
bon, managed to break out of these areas of 
prop aS, creating the gravest Jewish refugee 

lem since the end of World War II. 
count, main purpose that brought me to this 
888 af was to help rescue these uprooted 
th. Ple and open up a new life for them 
sone the United Jewish Appeal's emer- 
cy rescue fund to save at least 100,000 of 
oa refugees. And at this Passover sea- 
pen, the celebration of freedom—I feel im- 
ed to urge a special effort for this lifesav- 

E Work. The most effective way to help is 

Making an ex z 
Bency tura. tra Passover gift to the emer 
the both Irishman and Jew I want to salute 

people hi Israel at this Passover time, just 


a 

en Weeks before they celebrate the ninth 

like 8 of their independence. Israel, 
land, has shown that a small nation, 


nd great odds, can achieve freedom 

ler the indomitable spirit of its people. 
Desire. gallant people rate another salute. 
tin all their difficulties, they are con- 
— to give haven to the great majority of 
Therefor, ugs from modern tyrannies, 


ore we must do all we can to sustain 
the newcomers. ca sus 
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All who help in this humanitarian duty 
can then repeat in good conscience the words 
of the Passover ceremony, “Let all who are 
hungry enter and eat.” a 


Essay on Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following prize- 
winning essay from Jefferson County, 
Ohio, in a contest sponsored by the 
American Legion of Ohio on the subject 
of Patriotism in Modern America, This 
essay was written by Winfield Glenn, Jr., 
of Mingo Junction, Jefferson County, 
Ohio, and I am happy to present this 
fine prize-winning essay to readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 


To me, patriotism means the very spark 
of life which ignites the mixture of brawn 
and brains and commences the function of 
our modern, powerful engine of democracy. 

The study of mechanics reveals that the 
first stroke of the four phases of a gasoline 
combustible engine is intake. That is so 
in our engine of democracy, the present-day 
American Government. In with the down- 
ward movement of the piston of freedom, 
comes a mixture of truth, honesty, ambition, 
brotherhood, and sportsmanship through 
the values of mankind, But there also enter 
impurities such as communistic infiltration, 
prejudices, idleness, and dishonesty. 

Now is it not God's intended and divine 
plan for qualities of such different tastes to 
thrive together in harmony? Since these 
qualities will not mix or intermingle, honesty 
soon begins to remove dishonestry, ambition 
overcomes idleness, and truth, along with 
brotherhood and sportsmanship, folls infil- 
tration and prejudices. But with all the 
essential corrections, human nature is still 
present on a scene of undecided nature. 
Human nature, man's downfall, tends to be 
selfish and find the easy way out. It is only 
natural that a person would think of his ad- 
vancement first. Consequently people are 
torn between doing what is right and what 
is wrong. Although the right has an edge 
over the wrong, many people take the easy 
way out. Therefore, with some people on 
one side and other people on the opposite 
side, an unbearable amount of public and 
private tension and unrest is formed. The 
piston of freedom of speech and press, like 
that of a combustible engine, soon com- 
presses the mixture of which we talked to its 
paramount of density. Although this is the 
most trying time of despair, God, the divine 
distributor of mankind, still offers a chance. 
Yes, there is a chance, and this chance is 
like that of the third stroke of an engine— 
power. God sends a spark, the very spark 
of patriotism, which explodes the mixture 
and thus turns the crankshaft of a smooth- 
running government, Best of all it has re- 
moved the impurities from the mixture, and 
the two different paths of wrong or right are 
plainly shown. Then, without doubt, people 
have to pick one way or the other, usually 
the right. Therefore the piston of freedom, 
inspired by the inertia of the explosion from 
the spark of patriotism, rebounds in an up- 
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ward movement to force out the impurities 
of the wrong in form of correction, forget- 
ting, and forgiving. Patriotism is the key to 
worldly and national harmony and happiness. 
So let it be your guide in eradicating these 
evils of today. Be confident when you re- 
utter the words of the immortal and noble 
Abraham Lincoln: “That this Nation of the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from 
this earth.” 


Trial by Jury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present a resolution adopted by 
the Louisiana Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution on the 4th day of 
April 1957, at New Orleans, La. The 
resolution is as follows: 


Whereas our Founding Fathers realized 

the inequalities inherent in depending solely 
on judicial temperament for justice, and in 
ee: Declaration of Independence declared, in 
part: 
“The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations * . He has obstructed the 
administration of justice . He has 
made judges dependent on his will alone 
. He has combined with others to sub- 
ject us to jurisdiction foreign to our Con- 
stitution * * . For depriving us, in many 
cases, of the benefits of trial by jury.” 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is now considering legislation which would 
permit the Federal Government to intervene 
in litigation and, by so doing, obtain an in- 
junction against the alleged offender, and in 
such cases a single Federal judge would be 
able to issue an injunction, make its initial 
interpretation, determine who has violated 
it, and inflict punishment for contempt; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States makes no exception to jury trial on 
criminal charges except impeachment; article 
III. section 2 of the Constitution provides: 

“The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury; and such 
trial shall be held in the State where the said 
crimes shall have been committed.” 

The Bill of Rights goes on to say (amend- 
ment 6 of the Constitution) : 

“In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Louisiana Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, That we 
respectfully petition the Congress of the 
United States to adequately safeguard our 
vested rights guaranteed to us under the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and that 
it endorse no legislation, no matter under 
what guise it may be offered, that would 
have the effect of abrogating the trial by Jury 
of persons accused of crime; and 

Resolved, further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Attorney General of the United 
States, and Senators and Representatives 
from Louisiana; and 

Resolved, further, That a copy of said reso- 
lution be sent to the members of the New 
Orleans press, radio, television, and other 
media. 
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A true copy of a resolution passed by the 
Loulsiana Society of the Sons of the Am- 
erican Revolution on the 4th day of April 
1957, at New Orleans, La, 

STEWART O, LANDRY, Secretary. 


The Ideas That Made America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the Rev. Gerard Grant, S. J., delivered 
an address The Ideas That Made Amer- 
ica to the Serra Club of Chicago, which 
carries a very pointed theme and a 
powerful message. 

Resultingly, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include a 
speech, I am happy to include the talk in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 

Tue Ineas THAT MADE AMERIcA—A TALK BY 
Rev. GERARD Gray GRANT, S. J., TO THE 
SERRA CLUB OF CHICAGO 
The story I am going to tell you concerns 

a very little known aspect of American his- 
tory, but one which is very important to us. 
I have often started this talk by reminding 
people that ideas have consequences. If you 
teach a young boy that lying is smart, he 
will grow up to be a liar. If you teach him 
to regard his parents as old fogies, he will. 
If you teach him that his country is worth 
dying for, then you may have a Nathan Hale, 
This country of ours ts founded upon a 
whole system of ideas and there is some 
danger that in losing sight of those ideas we 
might completely divorce ourselves from the 
tradition upon which we rest and hence lose 
complete contact with the things that give 
vitality to this country. 

I imagine most of you have heard of Mr. 
Waiter Lippmann, the commentator and 
political analyst. I believe Mr. Lippmann is 
one of the sound thinkers of our time. In 
his last book, called The Public Philosophy, 
Mr. Lippmann pointed out that a people 
must keep alive the philosophical tradition 
upon which their heritage rests or they lose 
the heritage. It may take time. There Is 
such a thing as social inertia, and just as 
you can set a ball rolling and it will roll on 
a smooth surface for quite a while without 
another push, so human beings can go along 
drawing heavily upon their past but con- 
tributing nothing to it. Daily and yearly 
they lose more and more contact with the 
things that made them. That is by way of 
introduction and when I have come to the 
end I think you will see what Mr. Lippmann 
meant. 

Now tothe story. Historians, social scien- 
tists, political scientists, and others were 
always fascinated by this unusual fact, that 
in our Declaration of Independence and in 
our Constitution there is found embedded 
a whole system of what we call scholastic phj- 
losophy. I think most of you know what is 
meant by scholastic philosophy. The name 
is @ poor one. “Scholastic” refers to the 
school men, who were the instructors and 
professors in the universities of the Middle 
Ages. Scholastic philosophy was not one 
philosophy, but a whole group of philoso- 
phies, alike in their basic position, but vastly 
different in their development. 

The most famous of the scholastic philoso- 
phers was Thomas Aquinas, but there were 
others, men like Bonaventure and Duns 
Scotus, Essentially the matter goes back to 
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the ancient Greeks—Zeno, Plato, and prin- 
cipally to Aristotle. From Plato came St. 
Augustine's thinking which remained a 
vital force in the intellectual life right to the 
end of the Middle Ages and is still kept alive 
in some of our universities, such as Villa- 
nova. But Thomas had partaken heavily of 
Aristotle, and most of the Middle Aged 
schools of philosophy traced their heritage 
back to that great mind. 

In the Middle Ages philosophy and theol- 
ogy were the heart of the university system. 
When the Reformation came, theology, of 
course, was banished from the universities 
in Protestant countries. Oddly enough, in 
some places they kept the scholastic philos- 
ophy alive, notably at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, in Scotland. There they were in the 
unusual position of defending predestina- 
tion in theology at one moment and free will 
in philosophy at another. The two are not 
compatible, as you know, because predestina- 
tion presumes a lack of freedom. However 
that might be, they kept the scholastic tradi- 
tion alive. 

When the American colonists came to this 
country they were for the most part repre- 
sentatives of those sects in England called 
Dissenters and that is precisely why they 
came to this country, because they suffered 
many of the disabilities that Catholics did 
in England. They were unhappy with the 
church state and the state church and they 
wanted independence in religious matters. 
They came here and one of the first things 
they did, of course, was to found little semi- 
naries for the training of their ministers. 
The professors in those institutions had all 
come from Glasgow and Edinburgh. When 
they sent men abroad for further study to 
come back and teach, it was to the universi- 
ties in the mother country that they sent 
them. There were seven of those colonial 
colleges. Today they have all grown into 
great universities: Harvard, Brown, and Yale, 
Kings College which is now called Columbia, 
the College of New Jersey which is now Prince- 
ton, Penn's College which is the University 
of Pennsylvania, and William and Mary down 
in Virginia. Those seven furnished the in- 
tellectual stimulus for this growing Nation. 

Now we return to the puzzle that con- 
fronted the Catholic thinkers. For a great 
while they thought that they had discovered 
the origin of Jefferson's thought in a volume 
which he had tn his library at that magnifi- 
cent home called Monticello he built on top 
of a mountain overlooking the Shenandoah 
Valley. The volume was a copy of Filmer's 
debates. Filmer was an Englishman and an 
apologist for James I of England, the King 
who first put forth most cogently the purely 
pagan notion of the divine rights of kings. 
He had been challenged by a young Jesuit 
priest teaching in Europe who wrote in reply 
to reject his position. The young priest's 
name was Farther Robert Bellarmine, later to 
be canonized as a doctor of the church. 
Filmer had the courtesy, while he was de- 
fending James I, of quoting Bellarmine at 
great length and it was the passages from 
Bellarmine in Filmer’s debates that were 
heavily annotated in Jefferson's own hand. 

Thus for a while historians thought this 
must be the connection, this must have been 
where Jefferson found the germ of the ideas 
that he put into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But it remained for Dr. James J. 
Walsh, former seminary student who had to 
leave because of i) health, later a physician 
of note and a historian of no small stature, 
to uncover the whole story. He went to 
those seven colleges and probed into their 
libraries and came up with some fascinating 
data. He found that all through the 
colonial times those seven colleges were 


teaching scholastic philosophy much as we . 


teach it today at Loyola, DePaul, Notre Dame, 
Georgetown, or where have you. Moreover, 
they even taught it in Latin. The disputa- 
tions which constituted their graduation 
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ceremonies were all conducted in Latin. 
The student had to be fluent in that lan- 
guage to succeed at all. 

Now we know that of the men who signed 
the Declaration and the Constitution, per- 
haps 50 percent had gone to those colleges 
and the other 50 percent with one exception 
had all been tutored locally by the Protestant 
minister who was himself a graduate of 
those schools. The one exception, of course, 
was Charles Carroll who went to St. Omar's 
where he was taught that same system of 
philosophy. Thus, gentlemen, you see, the 
story is this: the reason we have a Constitu- 
tion written the way it is, is simply that the 
men who wrote it could not have written it 
any other way. They wrote out of their 
convictions. They wrote out of their own 
deep knowledge of the realm of ideas and 
how those ideas applied to human life. That 
is why they could start out the Declaration 
with these immortal words: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, endowed with unalienable 
rights, that to protect these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among people deriving 
their just power from the consent of the 
governed.” 

What has that to do with us? From it we 
can draw some very consoling and Inspiring 
conclusions. First of all, the germ ideas that 
made this country have their origin in the 
classrooms of medieval universities. They 
were developed by the great doctors of the 
church of those days, Bonaventure, Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas. Another great 
thing—we alone in this vast land of ours 
have been carrying on this intellectual tra- 
dition, because, after the War of Independ- 
ence, England was no longer popular in this 
country, and when the young men went back 
to Europe for further studies so they could 
return and become instructors, those young 
men no longer went to England or to Scot- 
land, but to Germany where they sat at the 
feet of Kant, Hegel, and other doctors of the 
new school. When they returned they grad- 
ually displaced the oldtimers and, as the 
old men died out, took over completely. The 
result is that in American universities for 
the past 100 years or more, except in those 
under Catholic auspices, there has not been 
taught one vestige of scholastic philosophy. 

Now we have rather the contrary; we Have 
had a potpourri or melange, a mess of every 
impossible and insane system of thought 
that has ever been proposed. Hegel's work 
was designed for one purpose only, to destroy 
God, because Hegel's whole philosophy was 
intended to divinize man. Kant pulled the 
rug from under all intellectual thought, all 
sound development ot reality, because he 
took as his cardinal premise that we are un- 
able ever to reach the reality lies be- 
neath appearance. Out of these groups came 
such wild systems as idealism, which in ‘its 
most extreme form holds that nothing exists 
except ideas, and what you see about you is 
merely the project of your mind. From that 
we have pragmatism, which relies upon the 
oversimplified notion that that which works, 
works, and in the area of law we got posi- 
tivism, which holds that the only law which 
exists is the law of the state, Such a thing 
as the law of nature implanted in our very 
being by the God who created us is some- 
ros which, for these thinkers, is altogether 

alse. 


I will venture to make this statement 


and I am confident that I can make it with- 


out serious contradiction; I will venture to 
say that with the exception of perhaps one- 
half dozen men you cannot find in the 
philosophy departments in the universities 
of this country men who could write any- 
thing approaching the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence today and still remain loyal to 
thelr own convictions. They can't do it. 
What materialist among them could write: 
“We hold this to be self-evident that all 
men are created"? Not one of them. What 
materialist could add the word "equal"? Be- 
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cnuse there is only one thing in which we are 
all equal. We are equal in nothing, in ap- 
pearance, in height and weight, or intel- 
lectual attainment, or social background, or 
wealth, In this alone are we equal, that 
each one of us is endowed with an im- 
mortal spirit within us. That is what Jef- 
Terson knew, and that is what no materialist 
could ever hold. “We hold it self-evident 
that men are endowed with inalienable 
rights.“ No positivist teaching in our sec- 
ular law schools could subscribe in good 
conscience to that statement, for the simple 
Teason that his very philosophy of positivism 
holds there are no such things as inalienable 
Tights, since all rights come from the state 
and the state if it wishes can take those 
rights away. And so for the other details 
you will find in the Constitution, in the first 
10 amendments especially because those 
amendments deal largely with those in- 
alienable rights, give fuller expression and 
enumeration to them. 

Fortunately, there has been some little re- 
vival of interest in scholastic philosophy. 
Some years ago Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
who may be lamentable for other things, 
did this job well. He introduced scholastic 
Philosophy almost single-handed at the Uni- 
Versity of Chicago and created something of 
& sensation at the campus. The ideas he 
Proposed to his students from Thomas 
Aquinas and Bellarmine and the other writers 
Caught on like wildfire. The Daily Maroon 
had nothing in it at all for weeks and months 
but quotations from the Summa Theologica 
and from other great scholastic works. He 
Was joined there by Mr. Mortimer Adler. A 
man named John Wild attended Chicago in 
those days and he went back to Harvard to 
teach something that approaches scholasti- 
cism. A man named Vetch down at In- 
Sane has been doing something in a limited 

ay. : 

The lawyers have had second thoughts. 
When they put the Nazi criminals on trial 
at Nuremberg, Germany, right after the war, 
the} were faced with this problem: On what 

could they try them? Should they go 
Upon the principle of ex post facto legisla- 
tion, a principle repudiated in our own Con- 
stitution and to be unsound by 
every good lawyer? If they did not, they had 
no way to rest their case. It was only then 
that they came to realize that while there 
Was no international code that Hitler and 
the others had violated and while the laws 
Of their own country had not prohibited their 
Actions there still remained one law that 
did forbid their acts and under which those 
men could be punished, the natural law. 
is idea was developed first by Zeno and 
then by Aristotle and brought to the full- 
2 of its perfection by the modern scho- 
2 Writers. There is some hope now. The 
A journals have carried articles about the 
R law. We can expect, however, that 
5 dans be some time before the positivists die 
in t and scholasticism once more gets a hear- 

g in our State and secular institutions. 

Now to return to Walter Lippmann. His 
ae Polnt was this: That unless America is 
bub uta through its universities to the 
Sie Philosophy, the very heritage by 
5 we live will be lost. Because once a 
meus awny from the essential philoso- 
Menta t lies behind its fundamental docu- 
Neate then though those documents may 
thers in force, and the words may still be 
Sonne h the paper, but the spirit will no 

tts be in the hearts of the people. ‘Then 
vital sae a question of time until the very 
lost Petes tn the very living idea would be 
fore? Wa ten, Why hasn't it been lost be- 
tors, o e can attribute it to two great fac- 
ne the inherent good sense of Ameri- 

ats Ee the fact that these basic docu- 
our ve been taught as compulsory in 
long” ce! and our high schools for so 
Tation, en youngster has read the Decla- 
every youngster has read the Bill of 
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Rights, and they speak so forcefully, so nobly 
of the things that men believe in that boys 
and girls in our schools could not help but 
be impressed. The second factor that has 
saved us, and here is the point of pride for 
us, is our Catholic high schools and univer- 
sities. Year after year, in their quiet way 
they turn out men and women imbued with 
the philosophy that inspired the Declaration 
and the Constitution, men and women, who 
still keep alive the public philosophy in their 
minds and hearts. Some of them may not 
understand it too well perhaps, we know 
that; some of them flunked their exams in it 
once in a while. Nevertheless they were ex- 
posed to it and are convinced of it. 

What is the hope for the future? Very 
briefly, this country is waking up to Catholic 
scholarship. This country is waking up in 
the philosophy departments, at least in some 
areas, to the possibility of introducing and 
teaching a scholastic philosophy. Yale had 
Father Courtney Murray teaching there a 
year or two ago. Pennsylvania has invited 
Father Paul Henri, who is teaching now at 
Iowa. Perhaps in time we will see that Kind 
of thing everywhere, though there is still 
great prejudice. Philosophers have their 
prejudices just as well as religious people, and 
ho positivist wants to see a scholastic phi- 
losopher teaching in the same institution 
with him, because he knows well that within 
& year or two he is going to have to look for 
another job. You can't fool the kids. Just 
as two men down at the University of Chicago 
set the whole institution on its ear because 
they brought to the piace the “public philos- 
ophy” for the first time, sö these people know 
very well that as this philosophy is intro- 
duced into their colleges they are either going 
to have to learn it themselves and teach it or 
they are going to have to get out. There is 
where the prejudice chiefly lies. It is another 
cause to pray for. 


Help Keep Alive the Spirit of Freedom in 
Eastern and Central Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent way for the United States to help 
keep alive the spirit of freedom in the 
enslaved countries of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe would be to assist the demo- 
cratic patriots of these lands to publish 
their writings in their own national 
languages. 

At present the exiles from the satel- 
lite nations have little opportunity to 
publish their works in their native 
tongues. And there is almost no pos- 
sibility for the underground opponents 
of Soviet oppression and Communist dic- 
tatorship to have their manuscripts 
printed after they have been smuggled 
through the Iron Curtain. e 

Yet the importance of an active cul- 
tural output by writers and poets dedi- 
cated to national independence and de- 
mocracy cannot be underestimated. 
From the author's pen can come—as at 
the time when our own land became a 
free nation—the words which will keep 
alive devotion to liberty, confidence in a 
common cause, and consciousness of a 
national destiny. Both.those who are 
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refugees and those still enslaved, whom 
these words will certainly sooner or later 
reach, will receive new inspiration and 
feel new pride in their country. 

The Soviet Union knows well the sig- 
nificance of a nation’s cultural life in 
Keeping alive the spirit of resistance. A 
Massive campaign has long been under- 
way in the satellite countries to destroy 
independent culture and thus to produce 
a new generation unacquainted with its 
own cultural heritage and out of touch 
with any of the current writing and 
1 i of its democratic leaders in 
exile. 

The case for a United States publica- 
tions assistance program has been well 
presented by one of Czechoslovakia’s 
most distinguished patriots, Dr. Peter 
Zenkl. Dr. Zenkl—three times lord 
mayor of Prague, and one of the 
stanchest anti-Nazi and anti-Commu- 
nist democrats in Czechoslovakia be- 
fore and after World War Il—now hon- 
ors the United States by his residence 
here. As Edward R. Murrow recently 
said: “Technically, I presume Dr. Zenkl 
is now classified as a refugee. But he will 
be at home wherever freedom flourishes 
and men are prepared to fight for it.” 

I am glad to present below a memo- 
randum in which Dr. Zenkl expands on 
these ideas and on other proposals for 
preserving and strengthening the cul- 
tural vitality of the Eastern and Central 
European nations. Some of these pro- 
posals might appropriately be carried 
out by Government, others by our great 
foundations or other private organiza- 
tions. Certainly Dr. Zenkl's thesis de- 
serves careful attention by all of those 
who are concerned about the ultimate 
liberation of these captive peoples. 

Dr. Zenkl's article follows: 

Modern historiography stresses more and 
more the study of individual cultures and 
civilizations in contrast to the old histori- 
ography which primarily described the polit- 
ical, economic, and social situation (of 
different countries). According to the opin- 
ion of modern historians, the vital force of 
nations is not their momentary political 
power or economic prosperity, but their 
spiritual reaction to the challenge of the 
cultural world around. 

The correctness of this modern conception 
can be convincingly demonstrated on the 
history of the central European nations, In 
their case—more than in the case of any 
other nation—the cultural and moral col- 
lapse always preceded the political downfall 
and the loss of freedom and, conversely, the 
cultural boom was always foreshadowing the 
coming of political freedom. The cultural 
workers and genii of these nations—such as 
Mickiewicz, Smetana, or Petofi—were po- 
litical heroes and forebears of national free- 
dom in the noblest sense of the word. Even 
the latest events In the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain demonstrated that the first 
flames of the political liberation—or of the 
fight for the liberation—originate frequently 
just among the cultural workers, among the 
writers, and the students. 

It is one of the seeming paradoxes of 
Marxism, which has been perfected by the 
technique of Soviet imperialism and colonial- 
ism, that it attacks most violently and bit- 
terly the intellectuals and the culture in 
general, in spite of the theoretical claim that 
the cultural activities are only a reflection 
and consequence of the economic situation 
or the status of productivity. I repeat that 
it is only a seeming paradox, because in the 
Lenin-Stalinist Marxism every detail is 
weighed very thoroughly: Marxism has to 
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declare in theory that the whole culture is 
a matter of secondary importance in order 
to lead away the interest of the nations 
from the cultural activities, in order to 
break the ties of cultural cooperation among 
the members of the cultural and political 
community so that they would become an 
easier and victim of the imperialistic 
intentions of the Soviet dictators. 

Tt is a well known fact that the highly 
cultivated (cultural) nations of Central and 
Eastern Europe—the nations between the 
great nations of Russia and Germany—are 
exposed after the inhuman and devastating 
5 years of Nazi occupation to another 9 to 
15 years of the most brutal and cruel oppres- 
sion of their 1,000-year culture which gave 
so many noble products at all times to 
Europe and to mankind. Communism, by 
using a sheer physical force, forbids all kinds 
of free cultural expression in order to cram 
into this forcefully created vacuum its own 
cultural monstrosities. In Central Europe, 
the Communists burned the books of scien- 
tific nature and belies lettres; they plun- 
dered the public and private libraries; they 
stopped the cultural influx from the West; 
they destroyed the excellent literary and 
scientific publications, the societies and the 
museums; they corrupted the cultural up- 
bringing of the children, youth and adults 
from the nursery schools up to the world- 
famous universities; they occupied and 
monopolized the theater, the film produc- 
tion, the broadcasting and television; they 
even transcribed and changed the whole his- 
tory of these nations in such a way that they 
disrupted the centuries old hierarchy of na- 
tional values and brought in to this once so 
promising cultural world only lies and chaos, 
We wish to mention as a little example that 
one single state-operated publishing house 
in Czechoslovakia (there is no private pub- 
lishing enterprise in Czechoslovakia), Artia, 
published during the last 5 years about 5 
million Communist books in different lan- 
guages which were used to flood other coun- 
tries with Communist propaganda. During 
the first 9 months of the year of 1955, Soviet 
Union imported in tiny Albania 100,000 
books and countless numbers of newspapers 
and magazines. 

The purpose of this Communist large-scale 
effort of the worst kind is not only the inter- 
ruption of all cultural ties of the satellite 
nations with the West, but also destruction 
of their own national tradition. A nation 
without the roots can be easily subjugated 
by the Communist doctrine of the so-called 
historical materialism. 


HOW DOES THE FREE WORLD REACT ON THIS CUL- 
TURAL OFFENSIVE OF THE SOVIETS? 


The free world fights in many ways the 
political and economic advances of commu- 
nism, The free world also does a great work 
on the human side of this problem by giving 
the possibilities of a new life to many ref- 
ugees from these countries. But we have to 
state with regrets that nothing, or almost 
nothing, is being done in order to preserve 
the individual cultures of these countries. 
The Soviet offensive meets with an easy suc- 
cess, because there is no defense. Its rich 
arsenals as well as new sources had been 
destroyed by the barbarian Communists. 
And so the totalitarian occupation of these 
countries—first the Nazi occupation and now 
the Communist occupation—aimed primarily 
at the destruction of all the cultural treas- 
ures of the occupied nations in order to have 
free elbow room for its own activities and in 
order to be able to conquer the souls of the 
capitive peoples and to deepen the abyss be- 
tween them and the West by the mass pro- 
duction of totalitarian culture. In the Com- 
munist-occupied countries the Muses are 
sadly silent. It is certain that many an in- 
vincible member of this Nation creates in 
secrecy, but his products are locked in the 
bottom of a drawer. They must not be 
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known to the public, because the authors 
would be thrown in jail. On the other hand, 
there are many cultural workers from the 
occupied nations living in exile, and they 
may indeed enrich by their work in their 
own language the cultural riches of their 
own nations, but they ard also forced to hide 
their writings in the bottom of the drawers, 
because these works cannot be published 
abroad. It is quite impossible for them to 
cultivate on a limited basis the free creative 
forces of their nations which should serve as 
a bridge between the rich, free past, and the 
promising creative activities in the future. 
And so it happens that these rich cultural 
sources rest unused to the loss of all, 

This tragic interruption of the free cul- 
tural development of the satellite European 
nations, this complete interruption of the 
thousand-year western tradition in the coun- 
tries situated between the Black Sea, the 
Adriatic Sea and the Baltic Sea, this inter- 
ruption will be a shameful spot on the his- 
tory of the Free World which is losing in this 
way not a small and unimportant element 
of its own strength. 

It would be a great merit of the United 
States of it would grasp this problem in its 
full meaning and if it would help to save 
the desperate efforts of a considerable num- 
ber of the Central and East European cul- 
tural workers now living in exile. It is 
rather obvious to me that this kind of help 
would bring the Most beautiful harvest to 
America and at the same time it would win 
for the United States a deeper and more 
permanent gratitude than can be expected 
in the field of economic or political help. 
For in this field, that is, in the field of 
economics, the temporary products only are 
of concern, but in the field of culture the 
products are almost of eternal value. Only 
a tiny fragment of the economic or political 
subsidy would be needed to save the cultural 
life itself of these nations. After all, even 
many Americans derive benefits from the 
creations of these cultures. It would cer- 
tainly be an outstanding merit of the young 
United States of America would render help 
to the old cultures of the occupied nations 
in these difficult times. 

This proposal is not concerned with any 
kind of propaganda, not even in the best 
sense of the word. It does not follow any 
political goals, either, eyen if the realization 
of this proposal would be of highly political 
nature. The meaning ot this proposal is as 
follows: 

1. To make possible the publishing of 
belles lettres and of the scientific literature 
of numerous writers from behind the Iron 
Curtain living in exile, and to publish these 
writings in the mother tongue of individual 
nations. These authors, who had great possi- 
bilities to publish their works in their home- 
lands, were deprived of this privilege by their 
anti-Communist demonstration. They have 
a certain possibility to publish in the lan- 
guage of the country where they live as ex- 
Ues, but they have no opportunity to publish 
in their national language. Many people in 
the free world are able to read the literature 
in- the languages of the satellite countries, 
and if no worthwhile literature will be pub- 
lished in exile, these people will turn to the 
books published behind the Iron Curtain, 
and it certainly would not serve the interest 
of the free world. After all, the books pub- 
lished in exile will get, sooner or later, legally 
or illegally, into the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, where they are awaited with 
great anticipation, as we have learned in the 
most authoritative way. 

2. There is also a need to publish belles 
lettres and scientific books smuggled out 
from the satellite countries by the authors— 
anonymously, of course—so that all valuable 
writings from these countries would not be 
doomed to decay in the drawers, but that 
they would become a new source of strength 
for a new and better thinking. 
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3. Another problem is the translating of 
the prominent books of the western litera- 
tures into the languages of the occupied na- 
tions, so that they would be ready when the 
cultural Iron Curtain will be torn down. 
These translations would be readily avail- 
able for publishing in these countries in or- 
der to speed up the desirable cultural contact 
of these nations with the contemporary 
western civilization. 

4. And it is also desirable that the prom- 
ment essays, scientific treatises and belles 
lettres of these countries were translated into 
the great western languages, so that the 
free world would get acquainted with the 
thinking and the desires of the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and thus to gain 
knowledge about them. As of now, this 
knowledge is rather limited in the West. 

5. There is also a need for the publishing 
of the new literary and ecientific publica- 
tions in the national tongues of the exiles, 
and for the support of the existing publi- 
cations. They have to struggle with finan- 
cial and other problems, which cannot be 
overcome without the outside help that 
would enable them to compete in quality, 
print, and general appearance with the rich- 
ly decorated Communist publications. 

6. This kind of aid should not be limited 
only to the literary arts, but it should be 
analogously extended to the other branches 
of cultural activities such as music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, film industry, 
theater, ballet, etc. 


President Nasser’s Resentment 
EXITIENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
= TENON York Herald Tribune of April 


PRESIDENT NASSER’S RESENTMENT 

President Nasser’s point of view, as ex- 
pressed to a group of American newspaper- 
men in Cairo, is discouraging. This is not 
because of his negative position on current 
issues. That is well known. But his patent 
resentment at the United States, and the 
reasons he gives for it, offer very little hope 
of working out a reasonable modus vivendi in 
the Middle East. 

The Egyptian leader harks back to the 
brusque withdrawal of proferred American 
ald to the Aswan Dam project—which is 
understandable. He also charges that the 
‘United States is now taking Israel's side 
without one word about the rights of the 
refugees. But he completely overlooks the 
fact that the United States did offer to help 
build the Aswan Dam and that there would 
now be no question about Israel's rights in 
the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal if 
Israel, Great Britain, and France had not, 
under strong urging from Washington, 
pulled their troops out of Port Said and 
Sharm el Sheikh. In other words, President 
Nasser's question to the United States is 
(as the old joke has it): “What have you 
done for me lately?” 

The United States has made errors in its 
dealings with Egypt. It has been dilatory 
when speed was called for (notably at the 
time of the Egyptian arms deal with the 
Communist bloc) and too hasty when suavity 
would have been in order—as in the Aswan 
Dam decision. But it has never been moti- 
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vated by any antagonism toward Egypt; if 
anything its recent course has been too con- 
cillatory, too anxious not to antagonize the 
Cairo Government. Moreover, the United 
States would be very pleased to see a gen- 
eral settlement of the whole Arab-Israeli 
problem, such as President Nasser says is 
necessary—a settlement that would take in 
the refugees, the water question and bound- 
aries, - 

However, the immediate, urgent need Is to 
liquidate the state of belligerency that exists 
in Palestine and that threatens the renewal 
of a shooting war. The first stage of such 
liquidation was the withdrawal of Israeli, 
French, and British troops from the terri- 
tory seized in November. That has been ac- 
complished. The next is to end the bellig- 
erent acts on the Egyptian side that pro- 
voked the crisis. One of these is a ban on 
fedayeen raids—which can be done by the 
United -Nations emergency force, given 
Proper status and such border defenses as 
are necessary. The other is the interference 
with Israeli shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Suez. These are necessary prerequi- 
sites to a settlement; they must be supplied 
by Nasser, The only purpose of American 
Policy is to obtain a fair, workeble arrange- 
Ment that will encourage the stability that 
the Middle East needs, This implies no hos- 
tility to Egypt—but neither does it imply 
that anything Nasser thinks will serve his 
Own ends will be satisfactory to the United 
States. 


Middle East Development Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


or SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the clearest and best-informed voices in 
the field of American foreign policy to- 
day is that of Minnesota's great Senator, 
Husrat H. Humpurey. Always a force- 
ful and articulate spokesman, Senator 

UMPHREY is also a keen student of for- 
eign relations, As a member of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, he has 
frequently offered incisive criticism and 
constructive suggestions in such a man- 
her as to place all those who believe in 
peace in his debt. Knowing of his spe- 
Cial interest in the crucial area of the 
Middle East, I have asked unanimous 
Consent that an address which he deliv- 
fred in New York City on April 10 be 
included in the REcorp. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS ny Senator HU H. HUMPHREY ON 
THE MIDDLE East DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
(MEDA) 

Tonight I want to explore with you some 
further thoughts on a subject I first broached 
here in New York on December 20 in a speech 

made at the Overseas Press Club. At that 

ime I said: 

“It might be useful * * * to consider es- 

ng, under United Nations auspices, a 

Middle East Development Authority, Most 

1 the economic, as well as the other, prob- 

ems of the area are international in their 

Scope. Most of them also require outside 

Ssaistance, either in the form of capital, of 

honi cal afd, or ot good offices. Why not, 

with have an international agency to deal 
on them? The kind of Middle East Devel- 
Pment Authority that I have in mind would 
ve on its board of directors representatives 
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of all the states of the area, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the states furnishing capital 
and technical assistance. Ample provision 
could be made to protect national sover- 
elgnties.” 

In the past few months since I made that 
suggestion, I have been spending a good deal 
of time thinking about the proposal in more 
detail. Among the various proposals which 
others have made and which are entirely 
consistent with my own suggestion, Is one 
in particular which I should like to bring to 
your attention. It originated in the London 

Economist last August 4, at the start of 
the Suez crisis. The Economist called for 
“a permanent international zone to consist 
of the Gaza strip. plus a narrow strip of 
Egyptian Sinal running all down the frontier 
to the Gulf of Aqaba south of Israel's Red 
Sea outlet at Eilat, plus the Island of Tiran 
at the mouth of the gulf.“ The Economist 
proposed that “this area should be available 
for the passage of oil pipelines, air, and land 
traffic—in fact. all international_communi- 
cations agreeable to the United Nations.” 

I believe that this proposal should be given 
more consideration, Even on its own merits, 
such a strip would form a buffer zone making 
it possible for both Egypt and Israel to reduce 
their military expenditures. Unlike most 
international transfers of land, it would dis- 
place no settled nationals of any country. 
Operating in conjunction with a Middle East 
Development Authority, the project could 
indeed provide new employment to many of 
the 200,000 Arab refugees in the Gaza strip. 

Of course, there is the possibility—perhaps 
the probability—that intense negotiations 
would have to take place before both Egypt 
and Israel would accept this proposal. We 
need to be bold. But there are advantages 
in it for both. As one bargaining point in 
negotiations, I would even be willing to con- 
sider the possibility which has up to now 
been unacceptable to the Israelis: namely, 
the possibility of an internationally admin- 
istered and guaranteed corridor across the 
Negev which would provide land communica- 
tions between Egypt and Jordan. Such a 
corridor could in turn be used as a quid pro 
quo both for an additional international cor- 
ridor across the Sinai Peninsula and for Arab 
guaranties of free Israeli passage through 
the Straits of Tiran and the Suez Canal. 

Whether or not some modification of this 
plan for the internationalization of territory 
can be worked out, the parallel proposal of a 
Middle East Development Authority still 
seems to me to be a significant and hopeful 
one. We should give it the highest priority 
in a dramatic effort to break the accumulated 
logjam of frustration and bitterness in the 
Middle East, 

No where on earth can a better case be 
made than in the Middle East for a regional 
approach to the basic necessity for economic 
development. Most if not all of the vexing, 
complicated tensions of the area are involved 
with, and partly dependent upon, present 
economic conditions and future economic 
prospects in the area. 

A Middle East Development Authority 
(MEDA), representing all the states in the 
region as well as of other states furnishing 
capital and technical assistance, could be a 
decisive new element in the whole situation. 
It seems to me that such an authority could 
be the catalytic agent which is now so des- 
perately needed to precipitate solutions for a 
host of other Middle East problems. 

As I now see it, MEDA itself would be a 
kind of hybrid between the World Bank and 
the TVA. It could undertake projects itself. 
It could lend money to either private or pub- 
lic agencies. It could participate in equity 
financing, in the manner of the International 
Finance Corporation. It could actively man- 
age projects. It could carry on scientific 
research (in such matters as soll fertility, 
geological surveys, etc.). It could make basic 
engineering surveys and contribute to the 
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drawing up of overall regional development 
plans. Furthermore, it could carry on long- 
term technical assistance—directed and 
staffed by the people of the area—for the 
people of the area. 

The advantages of such an authority are 
really exciting. Just to consider a few of the 
possibilities: 

1, MEDA could divert the attention of Arab 
leaders from military adventures to internal 
economic development. Turning Arab ener- 
gies into constructive channels would even- 
tually lead to institutional and social 
changes, such as the growth of a middle class, 
which would have a beneficial energizing and 
yet stabilizing influence. 4 

2. MEDA could provide a means of chan- 
neling Arab oil revenue into productive uses 
which would benefit the entire area, thus 
utilizing part of the presently existing hard- 
money resources of the Middle East for the 
financing of regional development. 

3. MEDA couid be an international entity 
with which the states of the area could carry 
on bilateral negotiations and bilateral eco- 
nomic agreements. At present, It would be 
fanciful to expect Israel and Egypt to agree 
with each other, But it would perhaps not 
be so fanciful to expect them to agree sepa- 
rately with someone else, 

4. MEDA could ultimately provide a solu- 
tion to the whole Palestine-Arab refugee 
problem. This problem is supposed to be 
dealt with by the U, N. Relief and Works 
Agency, but UNRWA’s activities have been 
limited almost solely to relief. The only 
long-term solution for the refugees is basic 
economic development for the area as a 
whole—the kind of development which will 
make it possible for the area to support more 
people at a higher standard of living. 7 

5. MEDA might provide the political and 
economic formula for the acceptance of the 
Jordan River plan. MEDA itself could man- 
age the project. This would also have ad- 
vantages because an international agency 
would be less suspect of giving one side or 
the other more or less than its fair share 
of irrigation water or of power. 

6. MEDA could give technical assistance 
and supervised farm credit to farmers set- 
tling on new lands coming into production 
from the development of the Jordan, the 
Litani, the Euphrates, or the Nile. 

I appreciate the fact that there would be 
very serious practical problems as to how 
MEDA could be established and financed. 
In the present circumstances in the area, 
these problems may proye insuperable, . For 
this reason, it is probably wise not to attempt 
to outline MEDA's charter and functions in 
precise detall, but to leave plenty of room 
for negotiation and compromise as develop- 
ments indicate. Great care must be taken 
not to give MEDA the appearance of a supra- 
national authority which would impinge 
upon the sovereignties of the states of the 
area, All chances of Egyptian participation, 
especially, would be lost if MEDA were put 
forward as an international agency to oper- 
ate the Suez Canal. 

To meet these objections, ample provi- 
sions for the protection of national sover- 
eignties would have to be written into 
MEDA's charter. Further protection would 
be offered by the fact that all participating 
states would be represented on MEDA's 
Board of Directors. ` 

Care would also have to be taken that 
MEDA did not become an instrument for 
furthering the Arab economic boycott of Is- 
rael. At the same time, the project would 
probably fail if the Arabs viewed it as an 
instrument designed especially for breaking 
thelr boycott. The avoidance of both of 
these pitfalls will require a fine degree of 
diplomatic tightrope walking, and determi- 
nation to come to grips with the problems. 

It is important to that progress 
toward political stability and economic de- 
velopment in the Middle East can only be 
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made slowly, one step at a time. It is im- 
practical to try to work out an overall po- 
litical settlement and economic development 
plan in a single package. It is imperative, 
however, that some kind of a start be made. 
Once this is done, the economic and social 
consequences will themselves generate a kind 
of momentum that will lead to further prog- 
ress. For example, one cannot realistically 
expect the establishment of full trade rela- 
tions between Israel and the Arab States in 
one step. But one can, perhaps, expect some 
kind of an arrangement, with MEDA or a 
similar agency acting as an intermediary, 
whereby joint water-use rights, for example, 
can be established. And one can also expect 
one thing to lead to another. Economic con- 
tact has a way of stimulating further 
activity. 

In all of this, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that economics and politics be sharply 
separated. Economic development and po- 
litical stability are, of course, closely related, 
and it is a close question as to which comes 
first. But one of the difficulties with the 
American foreign economic assistance pro- 
gram has been that it has been too much 
concerned with political conditions and too 
little concerned with economic conditions, 
The result, in many cases, is that the pro- 
gram has been counterproductive politically 
and a failure economically. 

If there is a new international agency for 
economic development in the Middle East, 
or if the United States continues its own bi- 
lateral programs, the problem should be ap- 

hed on an economic basis. The char- 
ter of the international agency should forbid 
the use of political considerations, and the 
United States should renounce such use. On 
the other hand, the most rigid economic 
criteria should be established and adhered to. 

What we have got to get across to every- 
body concerned in the Middle, East is that 
it is in their own interests to turn their at- 
tention from intraregional feuding to intra- 
regional development. This is true of both 
Israel and the Arab States. Israel has a per 
capita gross national product approximately 
twice that of Lebanon, the richest Arab state, 
and approximately 4 or 5 times that of most 
of the other Arab states. Just as it is un- 
healthy, and indeed dangerous, for the United 
States to live as an island of wealth in a sea 
of poverty, so is it unhealthy and even more 

for Israel to do so. 

This is not to suggest an Israeli aid pro- 
gram for the Arab States. But it is to sug- 
gest that Israel has responsibilities toward 
the Arabs, particularly in terms of compen- 
sating the Arab refugees and providing for 
at least token resettlement in Israel. 

The Arab States likewise haye responsibil- 
ities toward Israel, the most important of 
which is to recognize Israel's right to inde- 
pendent existence and peace. 

The Arabs frequently complain about the 
disparity in American aid to Israel as com- 
pared to the Arab States. What is frequently 
overlooked is that American ald has been 
better used and has been more effective in 
Israel than in almost any other country of 
the Afro-Asian region. The economic trans- 
formation which Israel underwent between 
1952 and 1955 is as dramatic as that which 
occurred in Western Europe under the stim- 
ulus of the Marshall plan—yes; even more so. 

The plain economic truth is that com- 
parable amounts of aid poured into the 
Arab States would have produced by no 
means comparable results. In Israel, the ald 
program was dealing with a skilled, literate 
population with workable social and politi- 
cal institutions which are a prerequisite to 
economic development. These same condi- 
tions do not exist in the Arab States. This 
is not a reason for withholding aid to Arab 
States; but it is an additional reason for un- 
dertaking, muitilaterally, and on a regional 
basis, fundamental development projects in 
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the Arab States. The need is great—the 
Possibilities challenging. 

Total United States aid to Israel and the 
Arab States has amounted to more than 8600 
million. Except in Israel, it has not been 
particularly effective. The total that can 
be usefully expended over the next 10 years 
will almost certainly be no more than $600 
million—let’s say $1 billion at the most. If 
a regional development agency like MEDA 
could be created and given a capital of ap- 
proximately this amount, the United States 
would be called upon to contribute only.a 
portion of the total. In addition, the 
chances of successful economic development 
would be considerably improved. 

UNITED STATES-ISRAEL ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


What I have just said about the impor- 
tance of Israel as a symbol for economic de- 
velopment in the whole Middle East area 
only further serves to emphasize the impor- 
tance of close, continued United States-Is- 
rael economic relations. Your own Chamber 
is dedicated to the promotion of these rela- 
tions, through the publication of your News 
Bulletin and Monthly Journal; your regular 
and special meetings of businessmen; your 
market research; the finding of agents here 
for Israeli products and in Israel for Ameri- 
can products; your advice to investors; your 
assistance in licensing arrangements, and 
the many other valuable services you are 
performing. 

I know that your 10-year program aims at 
sustaining and increasing United States-Is- 
rael economic relations and calls for eco- 
nomic activity totalling $1,500,000,000 over 
the 10 year period since your founding in 
1953. I rejoice with you that economic ac- 
tivity between the two countries is increas- 
ing. in spite of diminishing official United 
States economic aid to Israel. 

On that subject, let me say a bit more, 
United States economic aid to Israel reached 
its peak in fiscal year 1953 ($70 million), 
and has been decreasing since then, Last 
year it was $25 million, but was augmented 
by some $25 million in surplus foodstuffs. 

This form of aid promotes United States 
exports to Israel, usually to an extent larger 
than the aid amount itself. This help, of 
great value to Israel, has also helped estab- 
lish United States leadership in Israel's 
markets. 

I know that you haye heard talk of re- 

newing such aid now that Israel's troop with- 
drawals have occurred. I know that the 
hundreds of United States business firms 
trading with Israel, are anxious to know: 
(a) When will the ald be renewed, and (b) 
What amount of aid is being considered. 
i Iam glad to say that I have reason to be- 
lieve that the Israeli aid program will be 
resumed in the near future. As you know, 
mutual security aid for fiscal 1957 was 
planned at about the level of $25 million 
for Israel. I believe that when the program 
is resumed, it will be reinstated at about 
that same level. 

You will also remember that a United 
States Export-Import Bank loan to Israel 
of $75 million was under negotiation last 
year, to assist Israel's agricultural develop- 
ment. The grant of the loan would have 
meant much export business for the United 
States, no doubt over and above the $75 
million loaned. 

The Export-Import Bank announced last 
October 11 that a delegation from the bank 
would leave for Israel to examine the devel- 
opment program and clear the way for grant- 
ing the loan, The outbreak of fighting ne- 
gated this mission. 

Since Israel's withdrawal there have been 
rumors that the negotiations for the loan 
are being resumed and I can assure you 
that some of us have been urging, and will 
continue to urge with all the force at our 
command, the renewal of these negotiations. 
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OI, PIPELINES | 

Many of us have been following closely the 
developments in the two Israel! pipeline 
projects now in process, as well as the third 
which is still in the planning stage. 

I appreciate the fact that our Government 
has not been requested to assist in the 
financing of any of these projects, but I am 
afraid the reason is what the Israelis consider 
to be a predictable disinterest on our part. 
I should like to see us take an active interest, 
and offer to help. The oil pipeline situa- 
tion in Israel at the moment is itself another 
story of imagination and initiative on the 
part of those pioneering people. 

The first pipeline, a purely domestic proj- 
ect, calls for the construction of an 8-inch 
pipeline from Eilat—on the Gulf of Aqaba— 
to the ratlhead of Beersheba. This line will 
be capable of carrying about two-thirds of 
the country’s oil needs, or roughly 800,000 
metric tons a year. Construction of this 
pipeline was undertaken from domestic re- 
sources, with pipe already in the country 
and the preliminary technical survey was 
done by Tahal, the Israel water planning com- 
pany. To put the line in operation by the 
target date of April 15, Israel must bring to 
rapid completion 2 pumping stations with 
double pumps—one located at Eilat and the 
other about 100 kilometers north of that port. 
Israeli press reports indicate one of these 
stations was completed by the middle of 
March. The oil will be transported by rail 
from Beersheba to the Haifa refinery which 
has an annual capacity of 4 million tons. 
This pipeline of 240 kilometers will cost about 
$6.7 million, 

In the meantime, another project which 
is about to commence is for a 16-inch pipe- 
line from Beersheba to the Mediterranean 
coast—in the neighborhood of Wadi Suk- 
heir (about 30 kilometers south of Tel Aviv) 
with the oi] transported by sea tanker to 
Haifa. The 16-inch line from Beersheba to 
Wadi Sukheir will be 60 kilometers in length. 

Israel is also seeking financing for a 32- 
inch pipeline to carry 25 million tons of oil 
a year from Eilat to a location somewhere 
along the Mediterranean coast. The pipeline 
will be 180 or 270 miles long, depending upon 
the location of its Mediterranean terminal, 
and may require something in the order of 
$60 million. According to Israeli reports, 
surveys of this line have begun, with the heip 
of French engineers. This project would be 
an international pipeline and ts intended as 
Israel's answer to the Suez problem. Israelis 
say that they prefer private enterprise fi- 
nancing of this project. At one point, the 
French Government announced it would fi- 
nance its construction but this appears to 
have fallen through. Whether this project 
can be realized remains to be seen. It, too, 
may depend on what we do. 

Here, as on other issues, it is Important to 
remind ourselves in conclusion that what 
happens to Israel happens to freedom. 
America and the entire free world are in- 
extricably involved in the fate of Israel. We 
must frankly come to recognize that what- 
ever happens to this struggling country hap- 
pens to the forces of freedom everywhere. 

If this outpost of democracy suffers, the 
free world suffers with her. As a result, far 
more than the fate of one nation, as vital 
as that is, is involved in the future of the 
Middle East. 

Israel ought to and does represent and 
exemplify America's foreign policy objec- 
tives. Our for a free and peaceful 
world include development of responsible 
governments, the correction of ancient social 
and economic inequalities, the determined 
use of modern skills and technical skills for 
economic progress, and the opening of new 
horizons for the human personality. When 
we look at the Middle East today, where but 
in Israel do we find these goals being realized 
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in daily performance? Israel is an exempli- 
fication of liberal democracy, in an area 
needing a beacon of democracy. 

We have a vital stake in keeping that 
beacon glowing. 


Congress To Probe Tax-Avoidance Plan 
Used by Four International Oil Firms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 19, 1957, I took the floor of this 
‘House to call attention to the fact that 
the Arabian-American Oil Co., in operat- 
ing the Saudi Arabian oilfield, has been 
treating its royalty payments to King 
Saud as a tax rather than a royalty. At 
that time I pointed out that under 
Aramco'’s purported agreement with 
King Saud the net profits of $500 million 
to $600 million were divided equally be- 
tween King Saud and the Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co., and that by arranging to 
have the payments to King Saud treated 
as a tax rather than a royalty, the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. could deduct 
the payments made to King Saud from 
income taxes due the United States. I 
further pointed out that by arranging 
this simple gimmick with King Saud, 
Aramco was permitted to skip income 
taxes due our Government on a profit of 
Over $300 million a year. 

The arrangement under which the Ar- 
&mco Oil Co. produces oil in the Middle 
East is not American enterprise in a for- 
eign land in the usual sense. The blood 
and the dollars of the American people 
are pledged to the protection of the 
Status quo in the Middle East as well as 
the integrity of Aramco’s oil contracts 
With King Saud which would otherwise 

a meaningless scrap of paper. What 
does our Government collect from the 
Aramco Oil Co. in return for its very 
Costly guarantee of contract integrity? 
A conspired avoidance of an income tax 
— on $254 million of income each 

ar. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
for the American people to rise up in 
Protest against the injustice of income 
tax diversion by those who should rightly 
Pay. The American people have a com- 
Dlete right to know what goes on and 

OW some people or corporations are 
Specially privileged to accumulate tre- 
Mendous incomes outside of the reach 
Of the tax collector. It is morally un- 
Just for so many people to assume tre- 
rarmdous tax burdens when a few are 

ailing to do their proper share toward 
ir ributing to the operation of our cost- 

Government. 

Py e Senate Combined Antitrust and 
A ae Lands Subcommittees have done 
te Temendous service in calling the at- 
nen of the public to the tax abuses 
d American groups engaged in the pro- 
heen of oil abroad. It is my earnest 
Ope that this Congress will look further 
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into these matters and thoroughly ex- 
amine the tax returns of the Aramco 
Oil Co. to determine what further spe- 
cial considerations have been possible 
within the scope of our current income 
tax laws. 

Following is an article by Bernard D. 
Nossiter, Staff Reporter of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, which ap- 
peared on April 13, 1957, and which de- 
tails the tax avoidance plan worked out 
by Aramco: 

Four Om Firms Face Prose on Tax-Avow- 
ANCE PLAN 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


Senator Josxyn C. O'MAHONEY, Democrat 
of Wyoming, yesterday asked the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee to investigate a multi- 
million dollar tax-avoidance device by four 
international. oil companies. Chairman 
Harry F. Brep, Democrat, of Virginia, of the 
Finance Committee indicated that the 
O'Manoneyr request would be promptly hon- 
ored. 

Byrp said, I will have the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Reyenue Taxa- 
tion make a study on this matter. It will 
then be considered by the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

The study will focus on a Treasury-ap- 
proved device for the Arabian-American Oil 
Co. (Aramco). Under it, Aramco makes 
about 70 percent of its payments to Arab 
King Saud in income taxes instead of royal- 
ties. This saves Aramco’s four American 
parent companies a conservatively estimated 
$80 million a year that would otherwise go 
to the United States Treasury. 

PLAN BOOSTS SAUD’S TAKE 

In effect, the scheme, begun in 1950, en- 
abled Aramco to sharply boost Saud's take 
at the expense of United States taxpayers. 

Aramco is a Delaware corporation owned 
30 percent each by Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey. The Texas Co. and Standard Oil of 
California, Socony Mobil Oil gets the remain- 
ing 10 percent. 

Formed in 1933, Aramco has a 60-year con- 
cession on all the oil in Saud’s kingdom. 
Aramco estimates this is 15 to 20 percent of 
the free world's reserves. 

The story of how Saud adopted an income 
tax for Aramco in 1950 was told to 
O'Manoney’s combined Antitrust and Public 
Lands Subcommittees at little-noticed hear- 
ings last month. 

But the request for a Tax Committee in- 
vestigation was sparked by the lated dis- 
covery of a new fact: that the 1933 agree- 
ment provides that Saudi Arabia shall col- 
lect a royalty of 4 gold shillings a ton (21 
cents a barrel) on Aramco oil but shall not 
impose any kind of tax until the pact ends 
in 1993. 

Some tax experts reason that the 1950 
income tax, therefore, could not be imposed 
without Aramco’s consent. Thus, they con- 
clude that the income tax is simply a mask 
for a royalty payment. This mask saves 
Aramco about $100 million a year and its 
parents $80 million in United States taxes. 

The New York office of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, it was learned, questioned the 
validity of the Saudi tax in 1954. But in 
1955, the Internal Revenue Service in Wash- 
ington headquarters ruled that it was a 
proper tax. 

Asked to explain why, a spokesman for 
Internal Revenue Commissioner Russell C. 
Harrington, said that the ruling was made 
before Harrington took office. 

Fred A. Davies, Aramco’s board chairman, 
told the O'Mahoney committee last month, 
“we certainly never thought of it (the Saudi 
tax) as a disguised royalty in any sense.” 

He said that, “they (Saud’s Government) 
asked us as early as 1948; ‘Isn't there some 
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way in which we can get a greater take?“ 
and a little later they said: Isn't there some 
way in which the income tax you pay to the 
United States can be diverted to us in whole 
or part?’ In the meantime, they had been 
visited by a representative of the (United 
States) Treasury Department and they knew 
of that situation (tax savings for Aramco by 
paying Saudi taxes instead of royalties) 
which existed.” 

Davies explained that by 1949, Saud’s 
royalty of 4 gold shillings royalty only yielded 
the potentate about 20 percent of Aramco’'s 
net profit on each barrel of oil. 


FIFTY-FIFTY VENEZUELAN SPLIT 


But Saud knew the international oll com- 
panies had agreed to give Venezuela a 50-50 
split on the oil there. 

In 1949, said Dayies, Aramco’s taxpayments 
to the United States were greater than Saud's 
royalties “and they weren't a darn bit happy 
about that.” 

Arabia, said Davies, had a desire for “this 
approximately 50-50 take which they knew 
Venezuela was getting. 

“So, the royalty was left unchanged but 
Saud ‘imposed’ an income tax to make up the 
difference.” 

“Why didn't Aramco simply increase its 
royalty,” asked O'Manoney’s counsel, Donald 
P. McHugh? 

Answered Dayies: “The Saudi Arabian 
Government was insisting on an income tax 
which would result in no additional burd 
on the company.” : 

Although Arameco's profits have steadily 
climbed since 1950 to reach $543,400,000 by 
1955, the company now pays no United States 
taxes on its Arabian operations. On the 
$272,200,000 Aramco melon cut up in 1955, the 
4 parent firms paid only the small intercor- 
porate dividend tax. This amounted to §21,- 
200,000. 

But now the Congress will study this lan- 
guage authoritatively said to be in the 1933 
concession agreement with Arabia: 

“The company (Aramco) shall be exempt 
from all direct and indirect taxes, imposts, 
charges, fees and duties.” 


HERE'S WHAT IT WOULD DO 


If Congress decides the. Treasury was 
wrong and that Saud's tax should really be 
treated as a royalty, then, according to tax 
experts, Aramco’s 1955 books will look like 
this: Net income (after an equal payment 
to Saud) of $272 million; subtract $108 mil- 
lion for depletion allowance (Aramco doesn't 
use this permissible device now because the 
tax and royalty it pays Saud reduces its tax- 
able income to nothing even before calcu- 
lation of the generous depletion allowance); 
this would leave a taxable income of $1C4& 
million and the United States Treasury would 
pick up $85 million. If Aramco’s 4 parents 
collect as dividends what is left in the kitty— 
$186 million—then they would have an ad- 
ditional tax bill of over $14 million. 

In brief, instead of the United States 
Treasury receiving $21,200,000, as it did in 
1955, it would get $100,000,000, a gain of 
$78,800,000. 

Senator Brrp noted that all tax legislation 
must originate with the House Ways and 
Means Committee. But the Senate's chief 
economizer remarked that his Finance Com- 
mittee is interested “in anything that indi- 
cates avoidance of taxes or evasion of taxes.” 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, Before Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
Gress I delivered last night before the 
66th Continental Congress of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS py UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, 66TH CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, CoNSTITUTION HALL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., APRIL 15, 1957 


The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have notably contributed to the preser- 
Yation of our spirit of patriotism without 
Which our Nation would not have arisen from 

e fames of the revolutionary war nor sur- 
Vived the intervening years. 

In this year 1957 we need to rededicate our- 
Selves to the American Constitution and our 
Tee way of life. 

America is still the authentic revolution. 
Co flame of freedom which was struck at 
15 ncord and Lexington still is an inspiration 

the enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

But it is also an ageless lesson that no out- 
mee can win independence for a people 

Ough they may give material assistance. 

subjugated must be willing to pay the 
de in blood and resources to gain their 
freedom. 

We do recognize, however, that when free- 
bit is destroyed anywhere in the world a 

Of freedom is destroyed everywhere. 

in ia r nations have been or now are larger 
Sas nd area, in population, and in natural 
8 . Yet they have not been able to 
to their people the freedom and the 

wander of liying Americans have enjoyed. 
o important as is the productive capacity 
edens Nation and its military strength, these 
ae ee the factors which alone could preserve 
World om or enable us to maintain a free 
te Of free men. The inner strength of 
8 has not been its great cities, its huge 
3 plants, its extended transportation 

tems, or its variety of natural resources. 
fone factor which made America an inspi- 
on to the rest of the world grew out of our 
to laration of Independence, the Constitu- 
vain Of the United States, and the spiritual 
ues which the founders of our Republic 

ized and by which they were guided. 

We have recognized that there was a higher 

law to which governments were also 

ee untable. We have humbly acknowledged 

mec inspiration which made and pre- 
ed us as a nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
— of George Washington kneeling in 

yer during the dark days of Valley Forge 
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and of Lincoln doing the same during his 
lonely vigil in the White House during the 
darkest days of the Civil War. 

This Nation of ours has grown from a weak 
colony of 3 million on the Atlantic coast to a 
great, power of 170 million people, the most 
productive nation the world has ever known, 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 
been our constitutional form of government, 
which guarantees our religious, personal, and 
economic freedom. 

The incentives furnished have constantly 
opened new horizons. 

In this atmosphere Americans of each gen- 
eration have sought to leave to their children 
a better land than they themselves found, not 
just better in a material way but in the edu- 
cational and cultural developments that 
make for better family and community life. 

New inventions in various industrial fields 
and the tremendous potentials of the peace- 
time developments of atomic power are bound 
to challenge us for many years into the 
future. 

Instinctively we know that human free- 
dom is a greater force than tyranny. 

We also instinctively know, though at 
times our allies and our own Government 
may for expediency forget, that there are 
some things in life which cannot be com- 
promised. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. Last 
year the General Assembly of the United 
Nations passed 10 resolutions in 76 days of 
debate. All that while freedom was being 
strangled to death in Hungary. With cal- 
lous indifference the Soviet Union placed 
itself above the higher moral law of God as 
well as above its obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. 

No international organization can long 
endure with a double standard of interna- 
tional morality. 

Are the obligations and the mandates of 
the United Nations to be applicable to the 
democratic nations but not to the totali- 
tarian powers? To the law abiding but not 
to the outlaw nations? To the small and 
weak countries but not to the big and strong? 
What kind of justice is this? Are we build- 
ing on quicksand? What kind of a foun- 
dation is this for constructing a system of 
international law and order based on jus- 
tice? = 

We serve no useful purpose if we hide the 
facts. To the contrary by ignoring them 
and failing to seek remedies, we may en- 
danger the safety of thts Republic and free 
men everywhere. 

For many decades the men in the Krem- 
lin have preached the doctrine that the free 
world contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. 

It is far more likely, I believe, that the 
Communist world contains the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

Hungary was but the latest in the indi- 
cations that, even under totalitarian police 
rule and the brainwashing of a whole gen- 
eration, the spark of freedom still lived and 
was capable of lighting a fire that endan- 
gered the whole monolithic structure of 
Communist tyranny. 

After the Hungarian experience how much 
reliance can the Soviet Union place in the 
armed forces of the other captive nations if 
freedom is ever within their reach? How 
can they have faith in Communist indoc- 
trination when young students were the lead- 
ers of the Hungarian rebellion? 


Within the past 10 days, the rulers in the 
Kremlin have sought to intmidate Norway, 
Denmark, Greece, and Iceland. 

The Soviet Union has not changed its 
long-term strategic objective: the destruc- 
tion of human freedom evérywhere. 

They will be relentless in seeking to de- 
stroy our institutions. Fortified by our 
faith in God, we must be determined that 
our way of life will be preserved. 

Hungary has also taught the world that 
unless an independent government or reyo- 
lutionary movement can function for several 
weeks or months it is difficult for outside 
friends to assist. 

Had the British Red Coats crushed the 
first American rebellion in a week and cap- 
tured the leaders (as happened in Budapest) 
there would have been no time for France 
and our other friends abroad to come to our 
ald. 

Sooner or later there will be another Hun- 
gary. Will the free world be better prepared 
to strike a blow for freedom? Will the 
United Nations be prepared to do more than 
talk and pass 10 resolutions? 

It may come this year or next in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
Albania, North Korea, China, Poland, or in 
Hungary again. 

Indeed it may even come in the Soviet 
Union where the people of Russia were the 
first victims of the godless Communist 
tyranny. 

During the week Nagy was the legal head 
of the Hungarian Government what a differ- 
ence it might have made íf the United Na- 
tions had sent in observers; if based on the 
first United Nations resolution the friends of 
freedom abroad had sent the freedom fight- 
ers bazookas and grenades rather than more 
resolutions of sympathy. 

Or is the policy of the United Nations and 
the free world now to be that we will throw 
water on the embers of freedom and revolt 
against tyranny and that we will finance 
Communist economic and political systems 
so that the slaves will be more content with 
their masters? 

For several years the United Nations has 
discussed the freedom of colonial people in 
Asia and in Africa, These are and will con- 
tinue to be important questions until equi- 
table solutions have been reached. The 
Asian-African bloc of neutrals show great 
solicitude. 

Why, however, has there been a strange 
silence in the United Nations relative to the 
destruction of freedom in Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia? Here is a clear-cut prima facie 
case of the violation of its international 
treaties of friendship and nonaggression by 
the Soviet Union. Here is a clear case of the 
unilateral incorporation of three independ- 
ent nations as provinces within the 
U. S. S. R. Here we find three nations that 
were once free which are now in Communist 
captivity. Yet here the silence is almost 
deafening. 

Win the General Assembly take further 
action in the Hungarian case to back up its 
10 resolutions or will an effort be made to 
create a zone of silence so that relations 
with the Soviet Union will not be embar- 
rassed? Is justice for Hungary to be blinded 
and gagged as well? Is the conscience ot 
the world that was so thoroughly aroused in 
October and November to be complacent and 
satisfied in April and May? If the Security 
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Council meets on the Mideast question this 
month or next will the Hungarian issue be 
raised or be forgotten? 

These are questions which freemen will 
be and enslaved people who want to 
be free will be waiting for the answers. 

It was Lincoln who said: “Fellow citizens, 
we cannot escape history. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down 
in honor or dishonor to the latest genera- 
tion. * * * We, even we here, have the 
power and bear the responsibility. In giv- 
ing freedom to the slave we assure freedom 
to the free. * * We shall nobly save or 
meanly lost the last, best hope of earth.“ 


The Landmarks We Defend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
a privilege for me to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the masterful address delivered 
by my honored and distinguished col- 
league [Mr. Russett], before the 66th 
Continental Congress of the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Washington last night, 
April 15, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. Entitled The Landmarks 
We Defend,” this address is a forceful 
summation of our cherished American 
heritage which should be read by every 
citizen of our country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

TIE LANDMARKS We DEFEND 


(Address of Senator Ricwarp B. RUSSELL, 
66th Continental Congress, the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, April 15, 1957) 


Madam president general, delegates to the 
66th Continental Congress of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is indeed a high privilege to be per- 
mitted to address this distinguished gath- 
ering. The Daughters of the American Revy- 
olution stand in the very forefront of this 
Nation's great patriotic organizations. Their 

ontributions to the preservation of our 
ideals and institutions are valuable beyond 
computation. 

You have recognized the fact that a people 
without sentiment are poor indeed. In pe- 
riods when some have considered it fashion- 
able to scoff at pride as a venal sin, you have 
courageously sought to create and instill 
pride of our heritage in our youth, indeed in 
all of our people. You have realized that 
our country would be safe so long as our 
increasing population revere and respect the 
works of those men whose vision, efforts, and 
sacrifices enable us to enjoy the richest 
legacy of freedom the world has ever known. 

Those who have insisted that our Con- 
stitution is outmoded or that this sacred 
document is & sort of political accordion to 
be expanded or contracted with the chang- 
ing moods of men who temporarily hold 
power have met with unrelenting opposition 
from your great organization. 

The numerous resolves that you have ap- 
proved over the span of many years demon- 
strate that you are confirmed in the faith 
that our national charter, the Constitution 
of the United States, means exactly what it 
says and that no man nor set of men can 
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ever twist or distort it for their purposes 
without endangering all that we hold dear. 
As the years haye come and gone you have 
consistently rallied to protect the landmarks 
our fathers have set, whether they were un- 
der direct attack or threatened with under- 
mining by a cunning process of nibbling and 
erosion. In short, you have worked at citi- 
zenship. 

The system we have evolved under a Con- 
stitution which guarantees the rights and 
liberties of every American citizen has 
brought us greater blessings than any peo- 
ple have ever enjoyed, We call it the Ameri- 
can way of life. It has enabled us to pro- 
gress and go forward—to develop—to in- 
vent—and to accumulate—to such a degree 
that the civilization we enjoy has become 
the envy of the world. 

‘This priceless heritage was not easily won. 
It cannot be cheaply defended. It will not 
be easily preserved. 

These are dangerous days that demand 
that those who love liberty recognize and 
prepare against any force that is likely to 
destroy that heritage. 

The most obvious threat to the security 
of the United States is the armed might of 
the Communist conspiracy with its nerve- 
center located in the Kremlin, Cracks may 
appear in the Iron Curtain. Rulers may 
come and go, deified today and denounced 
tomorrow, but the ultimate objective of the 
Communist conspiracy remains unchanged. 
They still seek to dominate and rule the en- 
tire world, We know enough about this 
ugly system to realize that this would mean 
the destruction of every element of human 
dignity. No amount of wishful thinking 
can alter this brutal fact. 

We know that without regard to the needs 
or wishes of the masses of their people, that 
a despotic power is largely devoting the 
great resources of the Soviet controlled 
world to the building of military might. 
They maintain vast armies. They have bullit 
the second largest navy of the world with in- 
comparably the largest fleet of submarines 
afloat. Only the foolish would blind them- 
selves to the fact that the Soviet has made 
disconcerting progress in fashioning the new 
and effective vehicles designed to deliver 
terrible nuclear weapons. Shamefully we 
must admit that the Soviet developments in 
the atomic feld were greatly expedited by the 
treason of those who either partook of our 
hospitality or enjoyed our citizenship. The 
unprecedented peacetime efforts by the So- 
viet Union have done much to close the gap 
of our leadership in these engines of vast 
destruction. For many years we have re- 
lied on our preeminence in this fleld for the 
maintenance of world peace. 

We must constantly recognize that we are 
confronted by a foe who knows little and 
cares less about the principles of honor and 
decency we have been taught to respect. 
The only language that he understands is 
the language of strength. The only way to 
prevent a war so destructive as to stagger the 
buman imagination is to maintain American 
military might. Come what may, cost what 
it must, the United States must maintain 
superiority in atomic weapons and in the 
ability to deliver them. If our people are 
informed as to the magnitude of the stakes, 
I do not for a moment doubt that they are 
willing to make any sacrifice necessary to 
maintain superior strength in this field. 
‘There is no other way to salvation. 

Another constant threat to our institu- 
tions of freedom is the Communist-directed 
effort to undermine those Institutions by in- 
filtration and internal subversion, Some of 
the committees of the Congress have exposed 
many of the ramifications of this phase of 
the Communist conspiracy, Your great or- 
ganization has consistently supported every 
effort to reveal and stamp out this Commu- 
nist threat. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation works ceaselessly to ferret out agents 
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and traitors who seek to sell this country to 
our enemies. The prosecutions following 
these exposures haye brought about an 
awareness of the insidious nature of this 
danger. 

We recognize that the diabolical forces in 
the Kremlin constantly conspire to find ways 
and means to plant its agents upon us. The 
Congress, through legislative enactments, has 
demanded a careful screening of all aliens 
who seek admittance to our land. We have 
sought to make sure that our generosity in 
making our country a sanctuary for the op- 
pressed shall not be abused. 

The heart of America goes out to every 
victim of tyranny and oppression in foreign 
lands. However, we will never be able to 
overthrow the Communist conspiracy by the 
process of admitting to our country all of 
those who seek to escape Red tyranny. Com- 
mon prudence also dictates that we take every 
precaution to make sure that our national 
compassion for those in distress is not de- 
veloped into a gateway for a Communist 
Trojam horse. 

Most of our fellow citizens are fully awake 
to the danger posed from without by armed 
Soviet might and from within by Communist 
subversion, At great cost we seek to main- 
taln the means to protect our way of life 
and our institutions of free government. We 
seek to keep loyal Americans on guard to de- 
fend us against both of these dangers. 

Let me speak to you about a third threat 
to our constitutional system and to the 
rights and liberties it seeks to assure. There 
is another danger confronting us which is far 
more insidious than even the Communist 
conspiracy of subversion., This danger is ever 
present but always difficult to recognize. It 
often comes in appealing guise, confusing 
and deceiving many whose love of country is 
unquestioned. It is a creeping disease which, 
if not arrested, will surely result in the death 
of the system which has enabled us to achieve 
our greatness. 

I refer to the grave threat which is posed 
by big government, undue concentration of 
power. We must arrest the prevailing trend 
towards shifting all of the functions and 
powers of the States into the control of a 
completely centralized, all-powerful Federal 
Government. The rights filched from the 
several States must be restored. . 

The Founding Fathers well knew the cor- 
rupting and tyrannous effects of highly cen- 
tralized government, They were not only 
students of history. They had endured tyr- 
anny. They knew that the shores of history 
were littered with the wrecks of great civili- 
zations that had risen to greatness but had 
deteriorated and crumbled to dust when all 
of the power of government over the people 
became concentrated in one pair of hands. 
They were familiar with the axiom which 
history had proved before Lord Acton, that 
all power corrupts, and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely. Knowing that individual 
liberty could not be maintained in a govern- 
ment of men, they sought with a wisdom 
almost beyond human understanding to as- 
sure that the liberties of their descendants 
would be forever protected by a government 
of law . Thomas Jefferson expressed this de- 
termination when he declared, “In questions 
of power let no more be said of confidence in 
man, but bind him down from mischief by 
the chains of the Constitution.” 

The very genius of our system of govern- 
ment is found in the careful division of 
power to rule our people, The Founders be- 
lieved that the exercise of the functions of 
government should be kept as close as possi- 
ble to those who were governed. They there- 
fore fashioned a Federal Government of 
limited powers, with the rights of the several 
States and of the people fully reserved and 


_protected by the National Charter. 


The exercise of the powers over the people 
allotted to the Federal Government were fur- 
ther divided. They were distributed between 
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the executive, the legislative, and the judicial 
branches of the Federal Government. To 
assure the perpetuity of American liberty, 
they established the most marvelous system 
ol checks and balances ever brought forth 
from the minds of men. 

Those wise petriots realized that the prob- 
lems of government confronting each of the 
States would not be exactly the same. They 
knew that as the several States in their own 
Wey approached their own solution for any 
Problem, each State would serve as a labora- 
tory of government, In the processes of trial 
and error or trial and cure, the experiences of 
One State would serve as a guide to the others 
Without the danger of injury that simulta- 
neous application to all might bring. 

So great was the faith of the founders in 

e system of divided powers that each of 
the Original Thirteen States likewise em- 
braced this system. The State functions 
Were divided between the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches. To keep the 

vernment close to the governed, counties 
and other subdivisions were vested with those 
functions which most directly affected the 
People in their everyday life. All placed 
thelr faith in a government of law and 
Sought to eliminate any possibility of a gov- 
ern ment of men. 

It has been a long time since those who 
live on American soll have felt the chafe of 
the chains of tyranny. So many generations 
neve enjoyed the blessings of unchallenged 
th y that we have become prone to take 
8 as much for granted as the air we 

Feathe or the water that we drink. 
Millions of loyal American citizens have 
n so engaged in the everyday business 
making a living for their families that 
ey do not realize how far down the road 
The  ottslization wé have already traveled. 
b € approach to one big government has not 
en made by spectacular leaps. The process 


of 
th 


has been insidious, but it has gone a long’ 


Tays, The whittling process has gone so 
—* that it threatens to reduce the several 
a0 to mere geographical boundaries or 
ministrative areas of Federal departments. 
Bt transferral of the proper functions of the 
See! or their subdivisions to the adminis- 
Ative control of Federal bureaucrats in 
A hington nas been done in many ways. 
wine of decisions by Federal courts have 
whine out a number of rights and privileges 
bi — 5 the States have exercised since the 
x, of our Republic. They do much to 
€nd the process of centralization. 
mec heratien between the Federal Govern- 
has 5 and the States and their subdivisions 
cent Ong been a part of our system. In re- 
Dro years, however, some of the legislative 
a Foye that are called Federal aid are 
a sort of bribery to tempt local gov- 
iene to surrender their control over local 
Natio. In return for money from the 
1 Treasury. 
amall but active group of self-styled in- 
teNectuals have dedicnted themselves to the 
on centralization. Most of them honest- 
te eve that national State socialism is 
father for us than the system devised by our 
omy TS. They abhor a free enterprise econ- 
nited T would have the Government of the 
the vaene possess the power to control 
Ple, oe and the lives of all of our peo- 
they mindful of the lessons of history, 
Does. Prise ed — 5 e future in a sup - 
nm an — 
vernment. all-powerful Federal 
u not aoe is too small to be effective were 
Unthinkine © Carelessness and indifference of 
g millions, Mankind has ever been 
2 by the chimerical illusion that it 
We ne ble to get something for nothing. 
allege a our millions who seek and accept 
comm, free benefits for their States and 
in w, Unities from a Generous White Father 
ashington in return for the surrender 


ly 
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of the priceless right of local self-govern- 
ment. It is understandable that the people 
of foreign countries who have seen how 
prodigal we are with our expeditures on the 
forcign-aid program would believe that dol- 
lars grow on trees in the District of Colum- 
bia. However, the most obtruse American 
taxpayer on this day which is the last day for 
the payment of Federal income taxes must 
be painfully aware that this is a foreign 
illusion. 

Any money that the Federal Government 
spends on functions which properly belong 
to the States and their communities must 
come in the first instance from the people 
of these States and communities. Federal 
bureaucracy takes a toll from every tax 
dollar it touches. Those who are enticed 
with the idea of free money from Washing- 
ton will eventually find to their sorrow that 
they are paying yearly increasing costs in 
dollars and cents for the privilege of giv- 
ing away the right to govern themselves. 

The Sth and 10th amendments to the 
Constitution, designed to limit the powers 
of the Federal Government and protect the 
rights of the States and the people, were 
once considered the keystone of our system, 
Due to a series of recent decisions by the 
Federal judiciary, they have now been ren- 
dered almost ineffective. 

It would have been impossible to have 
convinced the authors of the Constitution 
or of the Bill of Rights that a Federal court 
would ever hold that a sovereign State was 
powerless to enact and enforce laws agcinst 
Communist subversion which occurred 
within its borders. Those men would have 


‘been shocked by the mere contention that 


any local subdivision of government was 
without power to rid themselves of a teacher, 
chosen locally to instruct and guide their 
children, paid with local tax funds, because 
he sought the refuge of the fifth amendment, 

These decisions, as well as others that 
could be enumerated, are destructive of local 
self-government. Such crippling attacks 
upon the rights of the States make meaning- 
less our once proud boasts of an indissoluble 
Union of indestructible States. State power 
cannot survive many more such disastrous 
and degrading blows. If our dual system 
is once destroyed, how long will the indi- 
vidual rights and Uberties of the American 
people survive? 

There is considerable national agitation 
today over measures pending in the Con- 
gress that are euphoniously labeled civil- 
rights bills. The title of these bills appeal 
to the American people. Every American is 
in favor of more and bigger and better civil 
rights. An examination of what these meas- 
ures really do immediately raises the ques- 
tion as to whose civil rights and what con- 
stitutional rights are involved. They raise 
the issue of how far you may go in infring- 
ing upon the civil rights of all of our people 
in the attempt to establish doubtful civil 
rights for the benefit of one group by force 
bills. High-handed and drastic legislative 
action in this field must be weighed well In 
the light of its effect upon the rights of the 
States and upon the sum total of the liber- 
ties of all of the American people. 

Some of these bills are destructive of the 
integrity and rights of the several States 
as entities of government. They could be 
used to deny the elemental rights of indi- 
vidual American citizens guaranteed by the 
Constitution. By a cunning plan to make the 
Federal Government a party to civil causes 
growing out of acts now punishable as 
crimes against either State or Federal law, 
these bills would deliberately bypass and 
annul sacred and inherent individual rights 
specifically spelled out in the Constitution. 
American citizens could be punished and 
jailed without due process by resorting to 
civil proceedings and contempt citations 
tried in star chamber sessions. 
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The right of trial by jury before being sen- 
tenced and punished is the proudest boast 
of Anglo-Saxon justice, It is considered the 
shield and buckler of the liberties of free 
men wherever the English language is 
spoken. Even before Magna Charta was 
wiung from an unwilling King John at 
Runnymeade, men of our race had spilled 
their blood for the right of a public jury trial 
by their peers. For many centuries Lord 
Jeffreys and his Star Chamber have been 
held in odium for perverting judicial power 
into an instrument of oppression and 
tyranny. If free born American citizens can 
be thrown in jall for indefinite or unlimited 
terms by this perversion of process at the 
caprice of a Federal judge enjoying life ten- 
ure by appointment, we will no longer have 
& government of law. Our most sacred rights 
will be the plaything of a government of men. 

Let no lover of liberty anywhere be de- 
ceived by the specious argument that the 
unprecedented powers of this bill will be 
applied only in one section of the country. 
If enacted, they will be a threat to the most 
sacred constitutional rights of every Ameri- 
can citizen. Such proposals are repugnant 
to the system which has brought us to great- 
hess. They would employ the methods of 
the despised police state of totalitarian 
regimes. 

There is no condition in this land of ours 
that can conceivably justify the wholesale 
sweeping aside of constitutional rights. Our 
Constitution wisely provides that the United 
States shall guarantee to every State of this 
Union a republican form of government. If 
there be a single State where a republican 
form of government is denied, the Federal 
power may be legally applied. There is no 
valid reason for general Federal legislation 
that will further degrade all the States and 
State institutions, There is no cause what- 
ever to impeach the laws, the procedures, and 
the oficiais of all of the States and in the 
process so twist our system as to eliminate 
the guarantee of due process of law which 
has heretofore protected every one of our 
citizens. If this be done in the name of civil 
rights, it will be a crime more heinous than 
any ever committed in the name of liberty. 

The President of the United States is duly 
chosen by the people to serve in the most 
exalted office of the earth. No President of 
the United States, even in time of dangerous 
crisis, has ever possessed any such powers 
over the lives and liberties of the American 
people.as these bills propose to yest in an 
appointed Attorney General, 

The American system rejects the idea that 
any one man, however wise or impartial, 
should be permitted to govern by intimida- 
tion and injunction and jailing his fellow 
citizens for contempt. What self-respecting 
patriot will willingly agree that any official 
under any circumstances could designate 
him to be the first to be stripped of his con- 
stitutional rights to a fair trial before being 
jailed? Our forebears did not endure Valley 
Forge or face death on a hundred battle- 
fields in the war for independence for any 
such tortured concept of freedom, 

The heart of our country is still sound, and 
the spirit of patriotism still lives. American 
youth have again and again shown the hero- 
ism of old in their country’s service. We 
still have the genius and capacity to meet 
and overcome any threat to our freedom and 
to our institutions. 

All of us must work harder in the discharge 
of every duty of citizenship. Our age is 
complex and requires greater vigilance as the 
price of liberty. We must constantly 
guard against the evil consequences of care- 
lessness and indifference. We can seek no 
greater reward than to have another genera- 
tion study and consider the period in which 
we live and say, Our American heritage and 
the landmarks of our Fathers were safe in 
their hands.“ 
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Annual Dinner of the Amen Corner of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
President, the Amen Corner of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., includes in its membership 
many of the leading business and profes- 
sional men in the tri-State area of which 
Pittsburgh is the center. Each year it 
holds a dinner with a program devoted to 
the discussion of matters affecting the 
national welfare. Saturday night, April 
6, 1957, the 31st of such meetings was 
held. ; 

This annual dinner also honors the 
retiring president of the organization. 
This year the president, Mr. Walter 
Schulten, an outstanding industrialist 
and civic leader of Pittsburgh, was so 
honored. 

The speakers this year were the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL], the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], and myself. 
All of the addresses placed emphasis on 
the high cost of government and the 
course we must take to maintain the 
economic stability of the United States. 
Unfortunately, we cannot have printed 
the speech of the able Senator from 
Ohio, because he spoke from notes and 
did not have a written address. 

I feel that these speeches are of inter- 
est to the general public, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Genesis 
of the Amen Corner, the address of the 
Senator from Kansas |Mr. ScHOEPPEL!, 
and my remarks on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the Genesis 
and addresses were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

GENESIS 

The Amen Corner is not a club. Don't 
forget that. 

It is something that just happened, and, 
without rhyme or reason, might happen in 
any well-regulated wide-awake, self-respect- 
ing urban community, 

It happened to Pittsburgh In 18—let me 
see—well, as far back as the memory of this 
scrivner runs, debates to the contrary not- 
withstanding, there has been about town a 
coterle of boon companions, men of many 
minds, without regard to race, creed, politics 
or previous condition, who have gathered 
nocturnally, quite haphazardly, at some place 
of convenient rendezvous, to discuss as the 
spirit moved them, any subject under the 
rising or the setting sun, and, without let 
or hindrance, apply to the arts forensic any 
system of logic or reason, which, the individ- 
ual in his sovereign right, might elect. 

Membership in the Amen Corner is qne of 
the difficult mysteries of the day. There is 
no set formula and no rules of procedure are 
made to guide the ambitious tyro who would 
have his name inscribed on the roster of 
membership. Indeed, the only information 
on this head which is available is that to 
gain the open sesame one must be a one 
hundred percent man. In truth manhood is 
the acid test which the Corner prescribes, 
Spparently in secret, for one never knows 
when, , or how, he is to become a member 
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until some day he is slapped on the back, 
hale fellow-like, and is told that he is an 
“Amener.” 

That's the simple, frank process, but, like 


-the higher degrees in some of the fraternities, 


the reason why one has been elected is never 
disclosed. 

“Many are called but few are chosen” 
seems to be quite literally the maxim of this 
unique fraternity of good fellows. 

The progenitor of “The Corner“ was called 
“The Steps” and ita place of concourse then 
was at Liberty Avenue and Sixth Street. 

One dark night some scalawags, out of 
tune with that splendid spirit which pre- 
serves the best traditions and usages of an 
epoch, wantonly and without ruth, moved 
“The Steps“ to make room for the ignoble 
and sordid march of progress—moved them 
no one knew whither. 

Up to Grant Street to the offices of one of 
the group, the fathers of the Amen Corner 
trekked and metaphorically pitched their 
tent, 

Not long thereafter this same iconoclastic 
march of progress tꝭ be exact, in the fall of 
1915—the William Penn Hotel offered a ren- 
dezvous which the dispossessed members of 
“The Steps” grasped with an appreciation of 
the hospitality extended, in a way that 
warmed the cockles of the heart of the genial 
Boniface. 

“Come over to the William Penn,” said he, 
“and meet in a corner of the lobby.” 

So, they came, and out of “The Steps” 
there evoluted The Amen Corner. 

On its roster, as active or honorary mem- 
bers, are ambassadors to and from the Old 
World, Governors, Senators, Judges of all the 
courts, clergymen, lawyers, business men, 
politicians, literatti, artists, actors, musi- 
cians, and notables in greater or lesser degree 
in nearly every profession, vocation, and 
avocation. 

Many brilliant prandial functions have 
marked the history of The Amen Corner. 
Annually the president is honored with a 
testimonial dinner. That's why we are here 
tonight. 

But nightly, and now dally since it has its 
own spacious quarters on the club floor of 
the Wm. Penn Hotel—the real zest of mem- 
bership in The Amen Corner may be judged 
from the casual gatherings and the open dis- 
cussions that animate them. 

Controversies rage on every conceivable 
subject. Questions are never settled. That's 
too much to expect from “men of many 
minds.“ 

But though the disputation may work it- 
self into the velocity of a typhoon or the heat 
of argument may rise to the temperature of 
Hades, and, the end of the day may leave 
some sorely tried tempers and furniture may 
be a bit awry, the day after dawns with the 
same sunny skies breaking through Pitts- 
burgh's changeful atmosphere, and the same 
happy, smiling faces and the same warmth 
of handclasps all around, that ‘prevailed be- 
fore the last argument. 


TION OF FREE 


(Address by United States Senator ANDREW 
F. ScHOEPPEL, Republican, of Kansas, at 
the 3ist annual dinner of the Amen Cor- 
ner, Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 6, 1957) 


It is a pleasure to be with you in Pitts- 
burgh tonight—the city aptly referred to 
as the Renaissance City of America, the 
great metropolis with the Golden Triangle. 

Many of your fine leaders, from all walks 
of life, have contributed to this great en- 
terprise, prominent among them being Wal- 
ter F. Schulten, one of the outstanding in- 
dustrialists. 

He has interested himself, as you know, 
in the great civic advancement of your city, 
and is to be congratulated for his splendid 
accomplishments, 


Tue ROLE oF THE CONGRESS IN THE PRESERVA- 
ENTERPRISE 
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It is always a pleasure for me to meet 
with business leaders to discuss some of 
the problems which confront the Congress 
of the United States in preserving the free 


enterprise system which you represent and, 


symbolize. 

The 531 individuals who ‘constitute the 
Congress, 96 Senators and 435 Representa- 
tives, are the board of directors for the Amer- 
ican people. We are responsible for deter- 
mining the policies of what has become the 
biggest business on earth. 

As in most corporations, boards of direc- 
tors have no administrative responsibilities. 
In the Federal Government, executive re- 
sponsibility is the province of the President. 

The American people—170 million of us, 
with only 7 percent of the world's popula- 
tion—enjoy the highest standard of living 
of any country on earth. 

We have only 6 percent of its land area, 
yet we account for 40 percent of its produc- 
tion of goods. 

We generate 45 percent of Its electric 
power. 

We have 60 percent of all the telephones 
in use, and more than 75 percent of the 
automobiles. 

The other side of the coin is, of course, 
the fact that 93 percent of the world's popu- 
lation has far less of the good things of life 
than do our own citizens, 

With the bulk of the world’s resources 
available to them, they should be able to do 
more for their own people without depend- 
ing on the American taxpayer. 

People from many lands visit America to 
see our factories, our farms, and to study 
our productive processes. Our Government 
fosters these exchanges, as we believe that 
others can benefit through the application 
of our advanced technology and scientific de- 
velopments to raise their own living stand- 
ards. 

I support these efforts. However, I am 
disturbed that so many who visit our indus- 
trial plants leave our shores without finding 
the key to America’s well-being and strength. 

They believe that our progress can be trans- 
planted to other lands by capital grants and 
the application of technical know-how. 

They have failed to grasp the fact that 
the accumulation of capital in the United 
States, as well as our technical superiority, 
is based on a unique system of relationships 
between private citizens and their govern- 
ments. These relationships are derived from 
the spiritual and moral concepts which our 
Founding Fathers wrote into our Constitu- 
tion, 

They are the basis for a competitive capi- 
talistic system, which today protects the free 
world from atheistic communism, 

I believe in this system, and none of U5 
should hesitate to voice our belief that this 
is the most productive system man has dë- 
vised. 

The United States Information Agency 
has sent an exhibit to many countries to ex- 
plain our American system described as “the 
people's capitalism.” This is a good phrase. 
We have no classes in America. 

Here in Pittsburgh your industrial society 
provides one of the best exhibits in the world 
to show the success of this system, Many 
of your neighbors are at one and the same 
time workers for, investors in, and custom- 
ers of the same firm. 

The distinguishing feature of each of these 
relationships is the fact that they are based 
on the voluntary decisions of indivyidusls- 

We in the Senate must make sure that its 
growth is fostered by the development of 
sound fiscal and monetary policy. 

Any one can buy or sell a share of stock 
in any listed American corporation. 

You can seek any job for which your abil- 
ities qualify you. 

You are free to spend your income as con- 
sumers to satisfy your personal wants and 
express your individual preferences, 
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This voluntary system based on free indi- 
Vidual choice is the unique feature of “the 
People's capitalism.” 

The Congress of the United States, your 

of directors, promises to protect 
these rights for all our citizens, which rights 
have been handed down to us by our fore- 
fathers, 

These freedoms are possible only because 
Individuals have the right to own private 
Property. The productive tools in America 
belong to the people and not to their 

ernment. 

In recent years we have heard a great deal 

ut the fifth amendment. Every one here 
is familiar with the fact that it protects in- 
dividuals from self-incrimination. 

e of you perhaps are not aware of the 
fact that it also provides the basic security 
for private property. This amendment, a 
Part of our great Bill of Rights, provides 
that private property cannot be confiscated 

ut due process of law. nor can it be 
Acquired for public use without just com- 
Pensation. 

From our earliest days as an independent 
Country, we have believed in private enter- 
Prise. 

It is an article of faith that every indi- 
Vidual should be free to develop his God- 
Riven talents and to enjoy the fruits of his 
own labor. 

Pale country has prospered preatly because 
these basic fundamental beliefs. 

tele Y Constitution protects freedom of con- 
nce, freedom of speech, freedom of as- 
bly, and the freedom to petition one’s 
ernment, 

dapet freedoms have fostered intellectual 

ang pment. the spirit of scientific inquiry, 

why the willingness to explore the unknown, 
ch underlie our great scientific and in- 

Le al accomplishments. 

vel t me remind you that our scientific de- 

Vig aenta come from the efforts of indi- 
uals. We believe in the dignity and im- 

ce of every individual. 

lobea Me discuss our current concern with 
bring in terms of the freedom guaranteed 

emmen constitution to petition one’s Gov- 

i reminded of an article written in 

elder Y Raymond Moley, who is truly an 

nallam Ceman in the field of political Jour- 

“Lobb Mr. Moley wrote: 
much + ies about which we are hearing so 
depuis days are an inevitable aspect of 
Created bo government. They fill a need 
mesh, ey modern economic life, which is a 
theta W interests. If we 3 

as o: 

them is interests legitimate, we spe: 
an Italiei do not like them, we call them in 
ana ane zed voice interests. If we hate them 
Special fighting them, we call them big, 
they ot or vested interests, But interests 
a and they multiply, overlap, and 
ae is the admitted responsibility of the 
Upon the on the Senate to prepare and pass 
Overlappi ground rules under which these 
Sithe and conflicting interests com- 

We sh each other. 
tion p Ould run no risk that our delibera- 

mane into a Roman holiday for the 

of sensational journalism, and re- 
General area of the activities 
obbying, I would like to again 
hod wiley: “It is dimcult to indict a 
right of na Ca in its essence is the ancient 

Petition in a modern dress." 
is a aan this right of petition, there 
every Am ae Policy in Washington which 
thouig ri can citizen critical of lobbying 

OW and understand. 


ate 8 every entrance door in the Sen- 


Which we call 1 
Quote Mr 


Teads Bun there is a sign which 

tomen ect: “Come in. You are wel- 
Wi 

torsnip win ten ever to be removed, dicta- 


would get its first tochold on the 
Republic of the United States of America. 
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Those among our population who in their 
lack of information condemn the practice 
of business lobbying as a sinister influence 
in our public life would be astonished to 
discover that the widely-publicized groups 
referred to as the power lobby, the oil and 
gas lobby, the steel and chemical lobbies, 
etc., are relatively unimportant compared to 
other groups. 

These other groups are the farmers, the 
veterans, the labor unions, and others whose 
activities are usually considered to be exclu- 
sively in the public interest, instead of in 
the private interest. 

These citizens would be still more aston- 
ished to make the discovery that the biggest 
of all lobbies are the departments of the 
Federal administration: The Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, the Post Office, the State De- 
partment, the Treasury Department, Foreign 
Ald, and its associated lobbies, I 

As to the actual day-to-day operation of 
Washington lobbies, I do not know a single 
Senator or Representative who does not 
value the data and information emanating 
from these offices. 

The public which, unfortunately, is pre- 
occupied with the more sensational aspects 
of lobbying, does not know that one single, 
well-written, time-saving analysis is more 
influential over Congressional action than a 
dozen offers of special favors, free dinners, 
or elaborate cocktail parties. 

Our system of government is founded on 
the concept that those who govern da so 
with the consent of the governed, This con- 
cept, in turn, rests on the fact that our 
citizens own private property. not only 
homes and personal possessions, but the 
tools of industrial production. 

They can live and support their families 
regardless of whether their political views are 
attractive to those in power. 

When the United Nations was established 
in 1945, one of its first acts was to establish 
a Commission on Human Rights. 

Our Government supported the work of 
this Commission, as we wished to foster uni- 
versal recognition of the guaranties enumer- 
ated in our Bill of Rights, including the right 
to own private property. 

You will be interested to know that your 
Government, in the councils of the United 
Nations, bas attempted unsuccessfully for 11 
years to secure recognition of the private 
ownership of property as a basic human 
e is even more disturbing is that fact 
that in 1952 a resolution was adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly which, 
in effect, condoned the right of countries to 
nationalize private property without com- 
pensation. Only four countries, including 
the United States, voted against the adoption 

is resolution, 
e turn the pages of history we can find 
no instance in which a war of aggression was 
started through the legislative actions of a 
free people. Under our Constitution, only 
Congress can declare war. 

It is inconceivable that we would ever de- 
bate a program for an aggressive attack on 
anyone. 

‘The danger to world peace arises from the 


-fact that in so many countries decisions 


which determine the course of history do not 
rest with the elected representatives of free 
people, but are in the control of individuals 
who have dictatorial powers over the man- 
power and resources of their countries, 
Permanent progress toward achieving a 
world in which more of our energies can be 
directed toward fulfilling the desires of our 
own people for a more satisfying life, rather 
than in colossal military expenditures, re- 
quires that other countries achieve systems 
of government in which the aspirations of 
individual citizens will have a more impor- 
tant place. eae 7 
The people living behin e Iron Curtain, 
if they understood our way of life and if they 
controlled their own destinies, would never 
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vote to make war on us. Our danger lies 
in the actions of their leaders who have kept 
the truth about our economic system from 
their own citizens. 

It is because I believe so strongly that the 
spread of our system of private competitive 
capitalism would not only help others to 
raise their living standards, but would re- 
move the threat of nuclear warfare, that I 
feel we must further a better understanding 
of our economic system throughout the 
world. r 

Every foreign study group which visits the 
United States must learn that the real secret 
of our progress lies in the fundamental free- 
doms which we enjoy. 

Until the right to own private property is 
established as a human right, every citizen 
will always be subject to the arbitrary ac- 
tions of those who control the economies of 
countries where the people are not free to 
express their own wishes. 

Furthering respect for private property 
will advance the economic well-being of 
other countries, What is even more impor- 
tant, it will enable us to reduce our own 
military burdens. 

In the months ahead the Congress of the 
United States must determine the character 
of our foreign-ald program. Its size, dura- 
tion, and method of operation will affect the 
future of our own economy. 

Because of the impact foreign-aid expendi- 
tures have on the Federal budget and, hence, 
on industries’ tax burden, the Congress will 
give this program careful scrutiny. 

Last year the Senate authorized an ex- 
tensive study of the present program. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations has secured 
assistance from a number of private groups 
representing different points of view. Their 
work is now being published by the commit- 
tee in a series of reports to guide the Con- 
gress in its deliberations. 

President Eisenhower also established a 
committee to examine this problem. He 
appointed Benjamin Fairless, one of your 
most distinguished citizens, to serve as 
chairman, 

Last month the committee's unanimous 
report was made public by the President. It 
strongly urges that we stimulate private in- 
vestment, rather than depend on Govern- 
ment grant aid. Let me quote from the 
report: 

“Foreign investment of private capital 18 
far more desirable than investment by Gov- 
ernment; and during the past fiscal year it 
appears that there was approximately $3.7 
Dillion of new, private United States invest- 
ment abroad, Such investments provide 
much more than capital to the cause of eco- 
nomic development, for they carry with them 
the Initiative, the managerial skill, and the 
technical aptitude which have proven of 
great worth to the American economy. 

“Moreover, private capital does not consti- 
tute a drain on the taxpayer. Indeed, to the 
extent that private capital can proceed, the 
burden on the American taxpayer can be re- 
duced without impairment of that economic 
development of the free world which is so 
essential to the realization of American aspi- 
rations. 

“Beyond that, private American capital can 
join more easily with private capital in other 
countries than can Government investment. 

“We believe, therefore, that the United 
States Government should increase its efforts 
to make known, both at home and abroad, 
the productive contributions and possibill- 
ties of private capital. This can and should 
be done by our diplomatic missions and by 
friendship and commerce treaties. In our 
opinion, this effort has not been pursued, 
thus far, with the vigor that the obvious 
benefits of such an undertaking would jus- 
tify” (p. 8). 

Obviously, private investors are not going 
to send their money abroad unless they feel 
that the countries receiving their capital will 
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not arbitrarily nationalize it or discriminate 
against it because of its foreign origin. 

However, in spite of all that we can do to 
further private investment, the Fairless com- 
mittee realizes that our Government must 
continue to make some direct grants and 
loans for many years into the future. 

The Congress must decide whether grant 
aid should be administered by our own Gov- 
ernment or through the United Nations. 

There are two schools of thought on the 
subject of foreign grant ald. The first, which 
is supported by the Fairless committee, and 
which I endorse, believes that governmental 
assistance financed with your tax dollars 
should be given primarily to those countries 
which are willing to take the necessary politi- 
cal, economic, and military measures to safe- 
guard their own freedom against the only 
aggressive force in existence in the world to- 
day—international communism. 

The second school of thought, which has 
many supporters, believes that foreign eco- 
nomic development financed by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is a noble end in itself. The 
adherents to this philosophy believe that we 
should support the establishment of a new 
specialized agency within the United Nations, 
to be called SUNFED. 

The initials stand for Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development. 

The reasons for adding the word “Special” 
to the title of this agency are that without 
the “S” the initials would read “UNFED,” 
and this is not an appealing word, 

Walter Reuther is one of the strongest ad- 
vocates of SUNFED. He has suggested that 
our Government pledge an annual contribu- 
tion of 2 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct to such a fund. This would mean ad- 
ditional expenditures of more than $8 bil- 
lion of tax dollars. 

Establishment of SUNFED would encour- 
age underdeveloped countries to develop 
along socialistic lines, as they would not 
Teel any compulsion to create the necessary 
internal conditions to attract the funds of 
private investors. I am, of course, opposed to 
such an increase in our forelgn-aid expendi- 
tures. However, I am even more concerned 
with the direction the program would take, if 
the funds were contributed to such an 
agency. 

Any such international organization sup- 
plying grant aid would be directd and oper- 
ated by individuals from many countries in 
the United Nations whose economic philos- 
ophy would range from an adherence to our 
system of private competitive enterprise to 
socialism, communism, and every form of 
economic organization which might lie be- 
tween the two extremes. 

Experts and technicians who are exponents 
of socialism and communism would be sent 
into many underdeveloped countries. Yes, 
they would bring capital and technical train- 
ing, but I am sure they would not bring the 
one priceless gift we could give these coun- 
tries—nanrely, an understanding of the basic 
principles of human organization which un- 
derlie not only our material well-being, but 
are responsible for the political freedom 
which makes each of us rejoice in our United 
States citizenship. 

Iam very happy that the Fairless commit- 
tee in its report to President Eisenhower 
unequivocally said, and I am again quoting: 
"The contributions of other economically ad- 
vanced nations to the task of providing ex- 
ternal assistance to nations in need should 
be actively sought. But it does not appear 
that there is need for yet another worldwide 
bureau, such as the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development, for the 
N of grant economic assistance” 

P. 2 

Mr. Fairless, as the chairman of this pres- 
idential commission, has performed a great 
service for the United States and toward the 
advancement of the private enterprise sys- 
tem to which he contributed so much in his 


work as a business leader here in Pittsburgh. 

Let us now turn our attention to some 
of the domestic concerns which confront 
your board of directors, the Congress of the 
United States. 

I have stressed the necessity of preserving 
freedom for every individual to express his 
views, and to live his life according to his 
own dictates as long as he does not infringe 
on the similar rights of others. 

In our present industrial society, there is a 
definite need for free labor unions. The 
labor movement can play an important part 
in advancing our concepts of freedom. 

The Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 provides that a union, which is certi- 
fied as a bargaining agent for a majority of 
the employees in any establishment, shall 
represent all the employees in collective bar- 
gaining negotiations and in the handling of 
any grievances with the employer. 

The Congress provided that union-shop 
agreements not prohibited by State or Ter- 
ritorial law could be executed by unions and 
employers. Unions contend, with some fusti- 
fication, that they want all members of the 
bargaining unit to contribute toward the 
benefits all the employees receive from the 
activities of the union working as their 
agent. k 
- The Congress in 1947, when the Taft- 
Hartley Act was written, regarded the rights 
and obligations of labor unions in terms of 
their traditional function as representing 
thelr members in dealing with their employ- 
ers and not as political parties. Recently it 
has become obvious that in some respects 
some unions regard themselves as political 
parties. 

I would never infringe on the political 

rights of any group. I do not object to 
unions engaging in politics. However, I do 
feel that any political action by a union must 
be truly voluntary. No union which partici- 
pates in politics should be allowed to nego- 
tiate a union shop agreement and force cll 
its members to contribute to a political 
campaign. 
The results of the last election clearly show 
that many union members did not carry out 
the wishes of their union leaders in the pri- 
vacy of the polling place. These members, in 
effect, were forced to contribute dues under 
a union shop agreement to pay for a political 
campaign in opposition to their own politi- 
cal beliefs. 

More recentiy, the select committee in- 
vestigating racketeering under the chairman- 
ship of my friend and colleague, Senator 
MCCLELLAN, has revealed that funds collected 
on a compulsory basis through union shop 
agreements, allegedly for political purposes, 
actually were used for the private gain of a 
few unscrupulous and, I am sure, unrepre- 
sentative union officials. 

One task which this Congress must under- 
take is the amendment of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act so that every union 
may be given the choice of whether it wishes 
to operate as a political party or as a trade 
union. $ x 

If it chooses to become a political party it 
should enjoy the immunities of the first 
amendment, but lose the right to negotiate 
union shop agreements, 

On the other hand, ff it wishes to confine 
itself to acting as a bargaining agent for its 
members and not engage in any political 
activity, it should be permitted to negotiate 
union shop agreements under State and Ter- 
ritorial law. I know we cannot continue our 
present course of fostering compulsory mem- 
bership in political parties. This was the 
technique of Mussolini and Hitler. It is 
fascism, and not Americanism. A 

For many years I have been a member of 
the Select Committee on Small Business. I 
sought this assignment as I believe that if 
our economy is to prosper, today's small 
businesses must be encouraged to grow into 
the big business units of tomorrow, 
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We must constantly revitalize the ranks of 
our business leaders with newcomers of 
ability and energy. Every American glories 
in the achievements of your pioneer indus- 
triallsts— Andrew Carnegie, Henry Frick, and 
Andrew Mellon. 

They started with nothing but new ideas 
and a few dollars, which they had saved 
before the tax collector made saving so 
difficult. 

They gave this community new Industries, 
supplying employment to hundreds of 
thousands of your fellow citizens. To be sure, 
they earned large profits, but these profits 
are small in comparison with the benefits 
the consumers of our country received from 
their purchase of the products created by 
their efforts. ; 

Under our system, the consumer of America 
really receives the profits from any indus- 
trial endeavor. 

In recent years it has been more difficult for 
small business to succeed and move forward. 
I have been disturbed that so much of the 
work of our Small Business Committees has 
been directed to attacks on big business 
rather than to the development of measures 
to further the growth of our smaller firms. 

One proposal advanced to assist small 
corporations is to reduce the normal tax on 
the first $23,000 of corporate profits. 

It has great merit, and I support it. How- 
ever, it only partially solves the problem. 
We must remember that many of our smaller 
firms are either individual proprietorships 
or partnerships. They will only be helped by 
reducing our persoral income tax rates. 

If a small business shows a profit of $25,000 
and this profit represents a return of 5 per- 
cent on invested capital, the stockholders 
must have invested a half-million dollars. 
Most small businesses are owned by only a 
few stockholders. 

A family, or two or three individuals, have 
risked all their assets in a venture, 

I wonder whether those who speak with 
feeling about the small business concern 
whose profits total only $25,000 have the same 
solicitude for the stockholders with assets 
of at least $500,000. Yet, we are talking 
about the same people. 

Under our present personal income tax 
laws rates in the top bracket reach 91 per- 
cent, and it is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult for individuals to accumulate funds 
for investment. We can do a great deal to 
help small business by making it possible for 
individuals to once again save capital from 
their current income. 

This will accomplish more than attacks on 
big business or the establishment of new Gov- 
ernment programs to loan funds to small 
business. Loans cannot be repaid unless 
equity capital can be substituted for Gov- 
ernment debt. 

The Congress must reexamine our tax 
structure so that it will produce the maxi- 
mum possible revenue without depriving in- 
dividuals of the incentive to establish and 
expand new businesses. Present tax rates 
were established under the previous adminis- 
trations, and many of them are designed to 
punish success rather than to raise revenue. 
This is a luxury we can no longer afford. 

In view of the large expenditures which our 
Government must make for years to come it 
is essential that taxes be levied with due re- 
gard to the fundamental economic principle 
of returns. Any tax rate which 
is set so high that it discourages new invest- 
ment and hence produces a smaller net reve- 
nue for the Government than would a lower 
rate ls completely indefensible. 

The subject of taxes invariably requires an 
examination of appropriations. The Congress 
is considering the budget for the fiscal year 
1958 which will start July 1. President Eisen- 
hower has recommended the largest peace- 
time budget in our history. The greater por- 
tion of this budget is dedicated to our defense 
and foreign-aid activities, 
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I can assure you that the Congress will 
examine these items closely, and we will en- 
deayor to effect every possible economy with- 
Out jeopardizing the security of our country. 

In the last analysis the domestic items in- 
Cluded in the budget reflect the demands 
Upon the President and the Congress by the 
People of America. We must reverse the 
trend to ever-larger Federal budgets if we are 

Preserve our system of private enterprise. 

This can only be done if every community 
leader assumes a personal responsibility to 
see to it that demands are not made upon the 

eral Government for services which could 
be better performed either by private enter- 
Prise or by the States and local communities. 

The Atomic Energy Act was amended in 
1954 so as to make it possible for private en- 
terprise to devote its resources to the de- 
velopment of this new great force. Here 

Pennsylvania at Shippingport you will 
Shortly be producing electrical energy from 
the atom on a commercial basis. 

Can see no reason for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to compete with private industry 

the development of peaceful uses for 
Atomic energy. Yet, proposals are repeatedly 
made which would ultimately require spend- 
ing billions of tax dollars to place the Gov- 
ernment in the utility business in competi- 
tion with private industry. We must resist 
ese measures which would not only tend to 
Produce a collectivist economy, but would 
Add ever-increasing burdens on our tax- 
Payers. 
The 83d Congress authorized the disposal 
Of the Government's investment in synthetic 
rubber plants to private industry, This 
fer has been completed. 
Government is out of this business, 
and properties valued at hundreds of mil- 
tong Of dollars have been added to the tax 
ls of our States and local communities. 
ee a is much more to be done in getting 
€ Government out of business. The Gov- 
its ent is still the country’s largest insurer, 
largest lender, its largest tenant, its 
largest holder of grazing land, its largest 
und nouse operator, its largest shipowner, 
d its largest truck-fieet operator. 
a If the Government withdraws from busi- 
ant Which can be undertaken by private 
ad . we will place billions of dollars of 
To tional property on State and local tax 
and at the same time we will increase 
the revenue of the Federal Government by 
ir Bale of these properties. 
funds realized from the sale of these 

Perties should be dedicated to a reduc- 
locas of the national debt. The increased 
States venues will make it easier for the 

and local governments to build 
and perform other necessary com- 
Services themselves, instead of seek- 
eral assistance in Washington. 
an illustration of how we can apply 
approaches to complex economic prob- 
let me mention briefly Public Law 480 
83d Congress, providing for the sale 
Zur agricultural surpluses for foreign 


munity 


new 


permits bartering surplus 


add 
The Prag to our national security. 


15 ot the funds have been lent 
the countries purchasing these com- 
This for economic development. 
to an . has two features of interest 
8. 
First, it disposes of surplus agricultural 
ducts, Appropriations for agricultural 
—.— 9 large domestic item in the 
are ‘no can be reduced drastically when we 
Overhan o Eer burdened by surpluses which 
tirat — the market and depress agricul- 
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The second feature of this program of in- 
terest to you is that it does not require cur- 
rent funds from the taxpayers, The money 
for the acquisition of these commodities has 
already been spent. 

In disposing of them we reduce storage 
charges, we secure needed foreign currency 
for Government purposes, we acquire stra- 
tegic materials, and we contribute to our 
foreign-aid program, which would again 
otherwise probably involve the expenditure 
of additional tax dollars, 

This Congress will undoubtedly extend this 
program for an additional year. Programs of 
this type can be utilized to maximize the 
benefits to all our people from every tax 
dollar spent. 

As a former governor, as well as a legis- 
lator, I am concerned with the problems of 
education, 

We must improve our educational pro- 
grams, if we are to keep pace with the Rus- 
sians who have placed great emphasis upon 
the training of scientists and engineers. You 
cannot train scientists in our great schools 
of technology without first providing the 
applicants for the freshman class with an 
adeguate foundation in mathematics and in 
the basic sciences. 

I find that in many cases our secondary 
schools have broadened their curricula so 
as to include so many subjects that it be- 
comes a difficult task to find adequate reve- 
nue to pay all the specialized teachers this 

ogram requires. 

8 those who are qualified to 
teach science and mathematics will not ac- 
cept the salaries normally paid schoolteach- 
ers, as they have opportunities to work at 
their specialties in private industry. 

Our communities must reappraise their 
educational programs. We must make sure 
that we are doing the best possible job in 
teaching the fundamentals. We must elim- 
inate some of the frills that our school 
budgets cannot afford so that we can pay 
better salaries to those teachers who have a 
real background in the subjects they are 
teaching, as well as the teaching qualifica- 
tions. 3 

This task cannot be undertaken by the 
Federal Government. It is one of the jobs 
which I hope that you will do in your local 
communities. 

The future of our country is in the hands 
of those who are now in school. 

It has been a great pleasure for me this 
evening to review some of the issues which 
concern us in Washington. The preserva- 
tion and development of a private enterprise 
economy both at home and abroad is the 
most important task before the Senate today. 
You, ås citizens, are stockholders in the 
greatest business on earth. 

In my limited time I could touch on only 
a few of our problems. I can assure you 
that your board of directors, the Congress of 
the United States, regardless of party, and 
your Chief Executive, are working together to 
advance the interests of this great Republic. 


Bic SPENDING OR EconomY—You Must 
DECIDE 


(Address by United States Senator EDWARD 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, at the annual 
dinner of the Amen Corner, in the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, April 6, 1957) 
Of all the great powers in the world the 

United States is the only one where the peo- 

ple still control the Government. 

This significant fact of modern history is 
the foundation upon which was built the 
structure of American freedom. 

It is given impressive expression In the pre- 
amble to the Constitution which declares 
that “We, the People * * * do ordain and 
establish this Constitution of the United 
States.” 

That concept of government gave force and 
effect to the principle set forth in the Decla- 
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ration of Independence that governments de- 
Tive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

If that ideal is to survive—if we are to 
continue to control our Government—our 
people must recognize that we have responsi- 
bilities as well as rights. 

History teaches that it is a heavy responsi- 
bility to Hve as free men. Great nations 
have gone down to destruction because their 
People allowed control of their government 
to slip from their hands. The great powers of 
the past failed when the people started to 
depend upon government and not upon 
themselves. The result has always been ex- 
travagant spending, a crushing burden of 
taxes and debt and eventually the loss of 
freedom, They passed out of history as com- 
pletely as if they had been destroyed by in- 
vading armies, 

The record of the past shows very clearly 
that freedom cannot long be retained by a 
people who Ignore or evade their responsibili- 
ties. That means that we must all accept a 
personal share of responsibility for keeping 
our Nation strong, secure, sound, and solvent, 
We must all take part in government. We 
must become interested and active in poli- 
tics—not merely from a partisan stand- 
point—but as a patriotic contribution to the 
public welfare. 

You men assembled here tonight are 
leaders in business, industry, and in the 
professions. You are vitally interested in 
building the economic strength of this im- 
portant area and of the Nation. Therefore, 
the situation in our country, as it relates to 
Government spending, taxes, and debts 
should be a matter of great concern to you— 
and I am sure it is. 

I am sure that you are all seriously dis- 
turbed over the alarming increase in the cost 
of government at all levels, local, State, and 
Federal, during the last quarter of a century. 

Let us look at the figures. 

In 1932 the people of the United States 
paid $6,375,000,000 for local government. 
That cost is now 826,230,000, 000. 

For State government in 1932 we spent 
a total of $2,028,000,000. Now the States 
are spending at the rate of more than 811 
billion a year. 

The cost of operating the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1932 was $5,125,000,000. The 
current budget calls for the expenditure of 
nearly $72 billion. 

Now, if we add up these figures we find 
that the overall cost of government has 
jumped in 25 years from $13% billion to 
$1091, billion, an increase of more than 700 
percent. 

Now let us look at the debt, which is a 
mortgage on the future of every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. 

The bonded indebtedness of local govern- 
ment, which was $16,680,000,000 in 1932, is 
now above $33 billion. 

The debt of State government has grown 
from less than $3 billion to $11 billion in 
the same period. 

The Federal Government debt shows the 
most startling increase—from $19%% billion 
in 1932 to the present debt of more than 
$274 billion. 

The total Government debt has gone up 
from $30 billion to more than $3181, bil- 
lion, an increase of more than 700 percent. 

In addition, many States and local sub- 
divisions have created authorities to finance 
various types of construction and other pub- 
lic works by the sale of bonds. For example, 
in Pennsylvania the debts incurred by State 
and municipal authorities haye reached a 
total of nearly $2 billion. 

One illustration of the increase in the cost 
of government is that the Federal Govern- 
ment proposes to spend 614 billion a year 
for welfare programs as compared with a 
little more than 83 billion 10 years ago. 

Unfortunately we are continually taking 
on new projects and new spending programs 
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which grow bigger and more expensive year 
after year. Local government, with hat in 
hand, goes to the State for handouts. The 
State government, with hat in hand, goes to 
the Federal Government for handouts—the 
so-called grants-in-aid. Even our big cities 
are bypassing the States and go directly 
to Washington for financial assistance. And 
to raise the money the Federal Government 
has two courses to pursue—higher taxes or 
bigger debt. 

The time has come when each level of 
government must stand on lts own feet. 
Otherwise it will not be long before all gov- 
ernment will be controlled at the national 
level. Each grant of Federal funds carries 
with it a measure of Federal control. That 
control never lessens. It always increases. 

The time has come when we must look 
ahead with extreme care before we take on 
new projects. 

Two of the greatest men in our history had 
something to say on this subject. 

Washington said this to Lafayette: “It is 
a part of the military art to réconnoiter 
and feel your way before you engage too 
deeply.” This was stated when Lafayette 
was urging some reforms for France. 

Abraham Lincoln said in a letter to a 
friend: “I hope to stand firm enough to not 
go backward, and yet not go forward fast 
enough to wreck the country's cause.” 

The automobile gives another illustration 
of watching both the past and the future, 

It has a mirror which gives a view of the 
road in the rear, while the driver has a per- 
fect view of the road ahead. 

The careful driver sees both the rear and 
the front. 

Let us not move too rapidly tn govern- 
ment until we survey the road of the past 
and carefully reconnoiter the road to the 
future. Let us not lose sight of the dangers 
that lie ahead. 

One of the greatest dangers to national 
stability is inflation. Inflation is suggested 
by many economists as a cure for certain 
economic ills, but it is only a shot in the 
arm. 

Inflation, high taxes, deficit governmental 
finance, big government debt and big cen- 
tralized government have destroyed more 
nations than invading armies. It will de- 
stroy more countries than the most terrible 
bomb that could be Invented. 

Before it is too late, let the American 
People take over, because it is still our 
Government. The people still have the power 
to control. 

Let us bear this in mind. No nation, re- 
gardless of how rich it may be in natural 
resources, can live and pay taxes which de- 
story initiative and the private-enterprise 
plan of economy. Many are now advocating 
things which tend toward socialism: public 
power, restricting the right to work at the 
job of our choice, centralization of govern- 
ment. 

The free-enterprise economy plan has done 
more to advance our living standards and our 
cultural and spiritual attainments than all 
our vast natural resources. 

There are many systems of government 
that advocate some form of socialism. Let 
us look at some of the results. 

After 40 years, the Soviet type of com- 
munism has produced a living standard only 
one-tenth as high as that of the United 
States. 

The so-called Swedish welfare state has 
produced a living standard only one-third as 
high as the United States. 

In England, where nationalization of basic 
industries has continued for 12 years, the 
living standard is about one-half what it ls 
in the United States. 

Many of the Fathers who were 
interested in the independence and freedom 
of the individual feared that our Govern- 
ment, unless most carefully and econom- 
ically administered, would fall, of its own 
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weight, within 200 years. Time is moving 
rapidly. It's our Government. Let us look 
it over. If we are spending too much for 
government iet us have the courage to make 
corrections. 

One of the principal reasons for the alarm- 
ing rise in the cost of government is the 
constant demand from organized pressure 
groups who have no regard for the welfare 
of our Nation or its future. 

They demand appropriations of public 
funds for their pet projects, for new and ex- 
panded functions of government, for sec- 
tional advantage and for every conceivable 
form of spending. Some do not hesitate to 
threaten political reprisals unless their pro- 
posals are giyen immediate and favorable at- 
tention. 

That same sort of pressure must now be 
exerted in support of economy. If we are 
to achieve government at lower cost we 
must develop a demand for economy so 
strong and so insistent that no one in the 
executive or legislative branches of govern- 
ment will dare to ignore or oppose it. 

It must be supported by business associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, service clubs, 
labor organizations, farm groups and wel- 
fare and educational societies. It must have 
the driving force of an aroused public opin- 
ion, so strong and so powerful that it will 
be irresistible. 

As I said in the beginning of my remarks— 
in the United States the people still control 
the government. Therefore the battle to 
cut the cost of government must begin with 
you. 

Big spending or economy—you must de- 
cide. And I have complete confidence that 
you will make the right decision. 


Address by His Excellency Tran Van 
Chuong Before Far East-American 
Council on Commerce and Industry 


Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Ambassador from 
Vietnam to the United States before the 
Far East-American Council on Com- 
merce and Industry luncheon on April 
11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress oF His ExcCELLENCY Tran VAN 
CHUONG, AMBASSADOR TO THE UNTTED STATES 
From VIETNAM, DELIVERED BEFORE THE FAR 
EAST-AMERICAN COUNCIL ON COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY LUNCHEON, APRIL 11, 1957 


Iam certainly not a speaker, nor an econ- 
omist. Yet, I have accepted your invitation 
to address your Far East-American Council 
on Commerce and Industry for two reasons. 

First, it is very difficult for me to refuse 
an invitation in this great friendly country 
of yours. 

Second, I know the importance of your 
group. 

Therefore, I cannot resist the temptation 
of trying to get across to you a few simple 
ideas about a matter of common concern to 
those among Asians who know that com- 
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munism is a mortal danger and count on 
American leadership to stop it. N 

You are certainly very concerned about 
the explosive situation in the Middle East, 
about the vacuum left there by the with- 
drawal of former colonial powers. You are 
certainly concerned to see that in such a 
vacuum, a country as weak and small as 
Ezypt can defy such Western nations as 
France and Great Britain, your strongest 
allies, and even disrupt their economic life. 

Let me tell you that the same vacuum 
exists almost everywhere else in Asia and 
Africa, that it must be filled if we are to sur- 
vive, and that it cannot be filled by any 
government unless you, American leaders 
and businessmen, are more aware of your 
own importance in such circumstances. 

What I want to propose is a new concept 
of American leadership, of American secu- 
rity and of human solidarity, a new and 
juster concept in which you, as members of 
an elite, of a powerful minority in the most 
powerful nation of the world, can play the 
major role, and can gain by doing it a tre- 
mendous amount of prestige, influence, and 
extra wealth. 

To understand it, we must first realize 
what is the basic cause of that vacuum of 
strength and power in Asia and Africa and 
what can fill it. 

What is the basic cause of that vacuum? 

It is not merely the withdrawal of former 
colonial powers; it is the lack of technical 
and industrial development in Asia. 

Europe, America, and Russia are powerful 

because they have learned to transform their 
coal, rivers, and waterfalls into power and 
energy and to multiply their natural re- 
sources with machines. 
Most Aslan countries are weak and poor 
because their native rulers or their former 
colonial masters did not care much to lead 
them on the road to technical progress, And 
now their relative poverty makes them more 
vulnerable to Communist propaganda; their 
relative weakness makes them more yulner- 
able to Communist aggression, infiltration, or 
subversion. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO REMEDY SUCH A TRAGIC 
SITUATION? 


You cannot fill this vacuum of wealth and 
strength in Asia with military bases and alli- 
ances alone. Nasser, for instance, has openly 
defied the West without ever being fright- 
ened in the least by those alliances nor by 
the British Navy or the French Army. 

It was enough for him to side with Russia. 
Military strength and alliances are necessary 
but not sufficient. 

Nothing is more dangerous than the wrong 
belief that American military might and 
alliances can deter or stop Communist ex- 
pansion, that the umbrella of American alr- 
power can be for the free world and the 
United States itself an effective protection. 

Indeed each border country of the free 
world should be given the possibility and 
the will to defend itself against eventual 
Communist aggression or subversion and, for 
this purpose, nothing can replace aid and 
investments. 

Aid is most important and necessary. 

American aid is, indeed, American defense 
because each country of the free world is 
an American frontier and must be defended, 
and cannot be better defended than by its 
own Army and people. 

It is American aid which has enabled 
President Ngo Dinh Diem to achieve almost 
miraculous successes in Vietnam, to save it 
for the free world, to resettle 860,000 refu- 
gees, to defeat the feudal sects, to put an 
end to internal insecurity, to discover hun- 
dreds of depots of arms, and thousands of 
Vietminh cadres that the Communists had 
left behind them, after the Geneva Armistice, 
to prepare a Communist subversion. 

This is the most shining example of how 
necessary American aid is and of what it 
can do in Asia, 


* * 
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Yes, foreign aid is American defense and 
if it were cut, it would lead to another loss 
or to another Korean war that would cost 
& hundred times more to the American tax- 
Payer and to American families. 

But foreign ald has its own limitations in 
quantity and in quality, 

Almost everyone in the United States rec- 
Ognizes that Vietnam has achieved tre- 
Mendous and almost miraculous successes 
during these last 2½ years, but nobody is 
Surprised that in spite of these miraculous 
Successes, American ald to Vietnam has been 
Cut by about two-thirds during this last 30- 
Month period; from about $800 million in 
1954 to about $250 million now. 

Foreign aid is most necessary but we can- 
Not rely solely on it to save a country, we 
Cannot go very far and very long with ounces 
of aid wrapped up in pounds of red tape. 

That is why foreign aid must be completed 
by foreign investments. They are absolutely 

to give an underdeveloped country 
a minimum of industrial equipment without 
Which it cannot raise the living standard of 
its people and keep an army strong enough 
to defend its frontiers. 

Therefore, I must tell you: More than any 
Others and even more than your own Govern- 
Ment, you can stop communism, help your 

try, your human brothers and yourselves 
by merely realizing that you can make greater 
Profits for ourselves in producing in Asia, for 
instance, more bicycles for Asians than a 
Second car or a second TV set for each Ameri- 
can family, 

What I would like you to achieve for our 

interest and safety, with the help 
and Umder the protection of American aid, 
1s that sphere of coprosperity that the Japan- 
ese dreamt of during the Second World War. 

Of course, I am not inviting you to any 
economic conquest, but to a true, profitable 
association. 

The United States is the country that can 
pest Tealize such an association because it 
— the country which owes an important part 
8 its economic prosperity to a more just asso- 
1 “tion between capital, management, and 
tre It is the country where a Henry Ford 
fo that he could make greater profits 
wo. nimself by paying higher wages to his 

Orkers than by exploiting them. 

h ou will do the same with countries that 
Ave plenty of almost untapped natural re- 
ts but lack capital investments and 
hnical knowledge to transform them into 
Co and wealth. You will do it for our 
mmon interest and safety. 
= this, you already know. 
led du already know that American aid has 
pts many American firms to very successful 
in on in Europe, in the Philippines, and 
ttt I would like you to know better is 
ee py it is absolutely necessary that you do it 
in more resolutely and more systematically 
Other Asian countries as well; that you 
Se do it as a matter of policy and not 
th, y âs a matter of business and you would 
žr en discover that Vietnam, for instance, 
ie be a gold mine for many American 
terprises. 


Indeed. it A 
ment of 20 an ace country for an experi: 
5 is not a barren, poverty-stricken country 
PR mere countries are. On the con- 

ary, it is a green, fertile country which has 

able to resettle 860,000 refugees and 
auld receive a few million more. It is a 


0 
1 vored 
F hiny where people are neyer cold 


The 
Acting opie are cooperative, Intelligent, and 


They have the gentleness of the Thai 
and the Indon: 
the Chinese, eslans, with the dynamism of 


And they are n 
the Comm „3 


1 
hoe Would like you to realize that you 


d not watt in an armchair for our people 
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to bring to you keys and maps for American 
penetration . and influence. You have 
enough experience and money to do it your- 
selves and our administration, alas, has other 
urgent tasks against the Communists. 

Please, do not forget that Saudi Arabia's 
oll has not been brought to you on a tray. 

Each great firm or foundation has only to 
decide, as a matter of policy, to devote a 
small part of its profits or money to some 
survey, planning, study, or investment in 
one of the distant countries that must be 
strengthened against communism, and it 
would soon discover that it is absolutely im- 
possible not to make great profits in Viet- 
nam, for instance, in producing in Vietnam 
for a virgin market of 12 million people who 
have had to import almost everything from 
abroad until now. 

Indeed, the primary source of all our pres- 
ent troubles, the basic cause of the insecurity 
of the world is the neglect or failure of the 
West to share with Asia and Africa its ability 
to multiply its strength and wealth with 
machines. 

You, Americans, are not responsible for it 
but you have to repair it for your own safety; 
you alone haye enough extra wealth and 
power to do it on a great scale; and you have 
enough idealism and realism to realize that 
only solidarity can undo what selfishness has 
done. 


Propaganda Costly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “USIS Staff Costly; Many Are 
Drones,” written by Walker Stone, 
Scripps-Howard editor in chief, as it ap- 
peared in the April 9, 1957, issue of the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE THE MONEY Gors: USIS Starr COSTLY; 
Many ARE Drones 
(By Walker Stone) 

BANGKOK, April 9.—"USIS,” said an Amer- 
ican correspondent in Korea, “provides total 
job security for newspapermen.” 

USIS means United States Information 
Service. It is the overseas extension of what 
in the States is called by the initials USIA 
(U. 8. Information Agency). Abroad, as well 
as at home, it is one of our Government's 
most controversial agencies. 

This large and growing bureaucracy, now 
appealing to Congress for a spectacular in- 
crease in appropriations, is staffed in large 
part by former newspapermen and women. 

They are of varied experience, judgment, 
and industry, Some are talented and dedi- 
cated in their work as America’s public re- 
lations representatives abroad. 

SOME ARE DRONES 

Others are drones and timeservers, draw- 
ing salaries and living allowances far in ex- 
cess of what they could earn if they could 
obtain jobs in private newsgathering organ- 
izations—and many couldn't. 

The number of ex-newsworkers employed 
by USIS in Asia ts in excess of the number 
of active editorial workers employed by the 
American wire agencies (UP, AP, and INS) 
plus all employed in Asia by the individual 
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American newspapers, plus all employed by 
American radio and television broadcasting 
systems, and news magazines. For good 
measure, include the British, French, Ger- 
man, Canadian, and Australian correspond- 
ents in Asia—and still the USIS list Is longer 
than all combined. 

USIS operates on a budget which could 
never be matched by any combination of 
private news organizations, which have to 
depend for revenues on the market value of 
thelr services. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


USIS is in many fields besides gathering 
and giving away news. It operates libraries 
in cities all over Asia. It engages in cultural 
activities, which include the sending of Asian 
students, teachers, journalists, and other in- 
tellectuals to America to study and observe 
our ways of doing things. 

In practically all fields it employs too many 
people. And in the news and propaganda 
effort, USIS is wide open to criticism. 

An American correspondent in Tokyo had 
this complaint: “Too many USIS personnel 
want to be bigtime executives. They sit in 
their offices and expect the Asians to come 
to them. Communists on the other hand 
work completely without offices and mimeo- 
graphs. They work in the beer halls, Prac- 
tically all Japanese newspapermen go out for 
beer after work. The Communists buy re- 
porters drinks, become close personal friends. 
When some local crisis arises, the Commu- 
nists are in a position to call on the actual 
ee newsmen to inject the Communist 
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DINNER PARTY 

Here in Bangkok, an American newsman 
had become friendly with several Thai re- 
porters who came to him seeking an Amer- 
ican slant on developments. He learned the 
That reporters were not well acquainted with 
USIS personnel. He tried to correct that 
condition by giving a dinner party for USIS 
people and working Thai reporters. After 
a week of having invitations declined, he 
gave up. “The USIS folks couldn't come,” 
he said. “They were too busy going to par- 
ties they were giving for each other.” 

Over in Saigon, a fourth American news- 
man, voiced the apprehension that USIS 
may be building into a worldwide news- 
gathering organization to compete against 
private American news agencies. 

That competition is not marked yet, USIS 
news bulletins are too meager in content, 
too slow ‘~ delivery and viewed suspiciously 
as containing propaganda. 

EXPENSIVE TELETYPES 

In such major cities as Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
Manila, and Singapore, where newspaper 
competition is fast and fierce, the local press 
gives scant attention to USIS handouts, rely 
entirely on their own reporters and the wire 
services. Even in Saigon the USIS sheets 
frequently show up as cone wrappers for pea- 
nuts peddled on the streets. 

But there are signs USIS may be planning 
large-scale competition, despite the provi- 
sion in present law forbidding competitive 
news activity. Throughout southeast Asia, 
USIS is installing expensive teletype re- 
ceivers, indicating plans for a more elaborate 
and more costly communications network 
than can at this time be provided by private 
news agencies whose budgets are limited by 
charges that can be levied against newspaper 
clients. 

Whatever are USIS shortcomings, they 
cannot be laid to understaffing. Perhaps it 
could be made a more efficient and less con- 
troversial agency if the payroll were drasti- 
cally pruned—but USIS budgeters are not 
planning it that way. 


EMPLOYEE BREAKDOWN 


Here's a breakdown on the number of USIS 
employees in some of the countries of Asia; 


` 


United Local 
States | person- 
person- ne 
nel 
on 306 
orea... 2 ae 
Philipp M 05 
wether 32 203 
Malaya... 11 w 
Indonesia, 2 1⁄3 
Camboda 17 93 
Laos....-. 7 43 
T haila 35 2M 
Bur 16 105 


The figures include those engaged in all 
USIS enterprises—libraries, cultural activ- 
ities as well as news and propaganda, They 
include translators. The explanation given 
for the large number employed in the Phil- 
ippines, disproportionate even in this table, 
is that the Philippines is the regional head- 
quarters for USIS in southeast Asia. Com- 
munications relay stations are maintained, 
and printing establishments turn out books 
and pamphlets for the whole area. 

VAST ORGANIZATION 

Yet the figures above do not tell the whole 
story. A vast administrative organization is 
employed in the United States embassies in 
all these countries, to care for the housing, 
transportation, and so forth, of all United 
States Government personnel in each coun- 
try. For example, the administrative section 
of the United States Embassy in Manila 

the salaries of 22 Americans and 
93 Filipinos against USIS, for it is computed 
that the time and efforts of that many are 
required to attend to the housekeeping 
chores incident to maintaining the USIS es- 
tablishment in the Philippines. 

In many countries USIS personne! Is larger 
than the personnel of the embassy proper. 

And in many stations, USIS salaries and 
living allowances are larger than is paid to 
men and women of comparable qualifications 
on the regular embassy staffs—a fact which 
does not help improve morale in our career 
Foreign Service. 


Effective Use of Newspaper Advertising 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
containing an address delivered on April 
6, 1957, by Mr. Albert A. Stone, vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the Jack- 
son, Tenn., Sun, at a meeting of the 
Tennessee Press Association. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Jackson (Tenn.) Sun of 
April 7, 1957] 
POWERFUL FORCE IN Ap COLUMNS, EDITORS 
Ton 

The effective use of the advertising col- 
umns of newspapers constitutes the most 
powerful and profitable advertising force in 
existence, members of the Tennessee Press 
Association were told last night at a banquet 
at the New Southern. 

Albert A. Stone, vice president and general 
manager of the Jackson Sun, cited figures to 
show that “when our American people are 
spending over $1! billion a year for their 
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newspapers, we have the best evidence that 
our product is read and appreciated.” And, 
he added, “subscribers read the advertise- 
ments in our newspapers as eagerly as they 
read the news.” 

Speaking before the west Tennessee di- 
visional meeting of the TPA, the Jackson 
newspaper official was introduced by Carl 
Jones, TPA president and publisher of the 
Johnson City Press-Chronicle. The title of 
Mr. Stone's address was “What of Tomor- 
row?” 

The complete text of Mr, Stone's address 
follows: 

“At the annual meeting of American News- 
paper Publishers in New York last April the 
ensuing 10 years were heralded as the dy- 
namic decade. Outstanding industrial lead- 
ers and highly accredited authorities on 
finance completely documented the advent 
of unprecedented expansion in the United 
States. 

“Phenomenal advances in technology, 
greater facility in distribution and increas- 
ing demands of a constantly growing, more 
prosperous population, give credence to the 
conclusion that big industry is destined to 
become very much larger. Already, the defi- 
nite trend in that direction is being accel- 
erated, The low of the survival of the fittest 
is operative. Quite obviously, this rather dis- 
turbing situation is not peculiar to industry. 
It extends into virtually every line of en- 
deavor. Yes, even to newspaper publishing. 

“This poses the vitally important question: 
What of tomorrow? What does the future 
hold for our newspapers here in west Ten- 
nessee? Specifically, will our newspapers 
continue to go forward in community leader- 
ship and service; will they become even more 
strongly entrenched in our trade area, or will 
they become victims of that immutable law, 
where there is no vision the people perish? 

“We alone can answer that all important 
question. We must face the issue squarely 
and we must make our decisions without 
equivocation. A complacent attitude or any 
kind of dilatory action could well prove fatal. 

“If my conviction has any validity we must 
expand and intensify our coverage, we must 
improve our facilities and, most important 
of all, we must provide a definite, sane, and 
vigorous program of community leadership if 
we hope to survive. We cannot avoid the 
issue and we cannot escape the fact that we 
are today engaged in a battle for our exist- 
ence. The very logical and timely question 
arises: Is the reward worth the effort to keep 
apace with the onward march of progress? 

“There are valid reasons for our giving most 
careful consideration to the major factors 
and the known quantities in our operation 
before exploring too deep into the realm of 
future possibilities. The relative merit of 
our product in a highly competitive field and 
the potential of the market we cover are fac- 
tors deserving first consideration. 

“Let's take a realistic view of newspaper 
advertising which provides the major portion 
of our revenue. Regardless of the entry of 
new media, newspaper circulations have risen 
more than 3 million copies per day in the last 
4 years showing a 5.8 percent gain since 1952. 
All records were shattered last year when the 
1,761 dally newspapers gained a total net paid 
circulation of 57,101,510. 

“That nearly everybody reads a newspaper 
nearly every day is proven by reliable Market 
Research Corporation of America statistics. 
It is obviously true that the newspaper is 
basic and the effective use of its advertising 
columns constitutes the most powerful and 
the most profitable advertising force in exist- 
ence any day and every day. 

“When our American people are spending 
over a billion and one-half dollars a year for 
their newspapers, we have the best evidence 
that our product is read and appreciated. 
The very authentic Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading shows conclusively that 
subscribers read the advertisements in our 
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newspapers as eagerly as they read the news. 

“Furthermore, this readership is entirely 
voluntary and leisurely performed at the 
readers' convenience, In this most receptive 
atmosphere the advertiser registers solid um- 
pact in selling his merchandise, 

“The newspaper is the only medium that Is 
specifically designed to reach all the people 
all of the time, Its Intensely local appeal and 
infinite range of dally services are effective in 
bringing together every member of every 
family in one big market place. 

“Today 20 million women in the United 
States work in offices or in industry. One 
out of every three women is gainfully em- ` 
ployed. To reach this vast market of most 
important consumers would be difficult 
through other media, But they can be 
reached through their newspaper, and are 
reached—because 95 percent of the women 
in America read a newspaper sometinre dur- 
ing the day. When they will, where they 
will. Remember, 80 percent of the buying 


“in America is done or influenced by the 


women. 

“When people think of advertising they 
think of newspapers. That psychology is 
most important. More than 400 million in- 
dividual classified advertisements were pub- 
lished by newspapers in our country last 
year. Your sales appeal in newspapers is 
never resented. It is expected and welcomed 
by thousands of eager readers who want to 
know where the best quality and the best 
values are to be found. 

“Many studies have been made in recent 
years to find out how people feel about news- 
papr advertising. The most recent one was 
made by Northwestern University. The 
question was asked of housewives, “Would 
you rather have your newspaper published 
with or without advertising?" Ninety-three 
percent answered that they would prefer 
their newspapers with advertising. 

“An overwhelming advantage newspapers 
offer advertisers is their complete flexibility. 
You can run a full page, & collection of many 
pages or as little as 1 inch. You can in- 
sert your message once a month, once a week 
or several times in the same issue. You can 
get your ad in the newspaper practically 
overnight, and you can cancel it just as 
quickly. 

“The most powerful and the most profit- 
able advertising force in existence remains 
most economical. In spite of greatly in- 
creased costs of production and moderate 
rate increases you can still buy a big, full- 
page newspaper advertisement for less than 
a penny for each household to which it is 
delivered. 

“Newspapers move more merchandise than 
any other advertising medium—thus, they 
play a most important role in preserving the 
Nation's healthy, ever improving economy. 

“Newspapers are first with the people and 
first with the advertisers of America. ‘The 
irrefutable evidence in our favor is the fact 
that advertisers invest more money in news- 
papers than they do in television, radio, 
magazines, and outdoor advertising all com- 
bined. 

“Thus, the first factor in our considera- 
tion—the relative merit of our product: in a 
highly competitive field—certainly points to 
the wisdom of making necessary improve- 
ment and expansion of facilities to maintain 
our positions in the tremendous surge of 
progress that simply cannot be held back 
under our changing order. 

“The second factor for our consideration 
here is the potential of the market we cover. 
I am really kneedeep in clover now. Next to 
bragging about my five exceptionally fine 
grandchildren I like to talk about the great- 
ness and the grandeur of this wonderland 
we call west Tennessee. 

“Appropriately enough, this highly produc- 
tive land, so richly endowed by nature, has 
borne such titles as the Promised Land, the 
Land of Canaan, and the Garden of Eden, 
between the original Land of the Chickasaws, 
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and the present title. This choice segment 
ot mother earth, so favorably located between 
the major TVA Lakes on the east and the 
Mighty Mississippi River on the west, em- 
braces 10,893 square miles of level to gently 
rolling land inhabited by 1,112,666 very fine 
Citizens. 

“West Tennessee remains one of the most 
Productive areas of our section. We have a 
total farm population of 266,100 with an 
annual income of over $300 million. The 
Browing season for West Tennessee is fre- 
quently more than 7 months, and rainfall 
ranges between 40 and 50 inches per year. 
Our mean temperature is 60.3 degrees with 
the average for January 40.4 and for July 79.3. 

“In addition to these most favorable con- 
ditions for the promotion of agriculture and 
dairying interests in west Tennessee, our soll 
Tanks unusually high in productivity and re- 
sponds more readily to fertilization treat- 
Ments than other soils of Tennessee. The 
Silty sand loam in our section lends itself to 
the most economical tillage and actually pro- 
duces better crops. Tennessee agricultural 
experiment stations have demonstrated this 
Significant fact. Three acres of corn—one 
n west Tennessee, 1 in middle Tennessee, 
and 1 in east Tennessee—were accorded the 
Sime treatment. The west Tennessee acre 
Wis 25 percent more productive than either 
t the other acres. 

“West Tennessee is surely gaining its right- 
ful place in the industrial expansion of our 
fection. More than 1,200 plants now oper- 
ating here employ over 75,000 people and 
naté annual payrolis in excess of $250 mil- 
on. manager of one of west Tennes- 
See's largest plants made this typical com- 
Ment: ‘I have nothing but the highest praise 
ci the quality of labor here. Both male and 
oe laborers are extremely cooperative, 
ened easily and quickly, and are always 
Ia erested in doing a good job,’ With such 
ae and intelligent employees readily avail- 
me Unsurpassed facilities for distribution, 
1 A power, abundant water supply and most 
Avorable climatic conditions west Tennessee 

indeed industry's land of opportunity. 
al Last year a consumer spendable income of 
dist a billion dollars ($974,479,000) was 
went ibuted among the 293,980 households in 
on Tennessee, Total retail sales amounted 

5804.957000. 
the è second factor in this consideration 
wip tential of our market—certainly passes 

ith a top score, 
ska are entering an age of automation 
tiles accelerated production. It appears cer- 
In that big business is to become much 
Pc ne It does not follow, however, that 
2 bin ancgs must suffer a decline. This 
wia ig. rapidly growing country with the 

eit possible diversification of interests. 
Service zu Operator who renders an essential 
forte to his community and properly ad- 
his operation to the changing times is 

< AS Secure as he ever was before. 

ee is particularly true of the small 
Sena that adequately serves its local 
in ats nae It is absurd for the publisher 

5 E to assume for a mo- 
= can compete with metropolitan 
tac in quantity of news and feature con- 
fori. PPlied the reader. The impregnable 
80 naista Of the small newspaper publisher is 
his local ot good and complete reporting of 
Publishe 5 news. So long as the 
Small news are faithful to that trust the 
fority of papers, constituting the vast ma- 

tea journals published in west Ten- 
Publicat soma nothing to fear from outside 
ite at the whole ts equal to the sum of all 
„us we were taught in school, is 
axioms technically correct, but the old 
this bung Some fallacies. All of the parts of 
lot with ne could be heaped together on the 
beautiful result quite different from the 
and serviceable hotel building we 
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occupy. In reality, then, the whole is equal 
to the sum of all its parts plus their rela- 
tionship, 

“The component parts we have analyzed 
for building a successful newspaper opera- 
tion in west Tennessee in a new era are in- 
deed most excellent. 

“The unrivaled merit of our product— 
newspaper advertising—and the superior 
qualities of our market, the most highly 
productive west Tennessee area, are 
thoroughly demonstrated facts. Effective 
coordination of these controlling and highly 
promising factors is the responsibility of the 
individual publisher. 

“In surveying the field of competent, in- 
telligent and alert newspaper publishers in 
west Tennessee I have no doubt that the 
challenge offered by these changing times 
will be met and more powerful, more pros- 
perous newspapers will emerge to better serve 
this truly great and growing market. 

“This genuine interest you have manifested 
in the promotion arranged by General Price 
and your eager desire to master the important 
art of newspaper selling are most commend- 
able. The stimulating attitudes you have 
shown predict for our section a strong, pros- 
perous and independent press, so vitally 
necessary to keep our country free.” 


Protective Organizations for Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Shades of 1850,” published in 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 1, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHADES oF 1850 


On Monday morning just a week ago 125 
employees of the accounting department at 
headquarters of the Missourl-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad in St. Louis arrived as usual to be- 
gin the day. They found the office dark, 
locked, and an armed railway guard outside 
the door. Posted was a printed notice which 
said in effect: 

This office has been moved to Denison, Tex. 
(some 600 miles away). Those who wish to 
continue their employment must report to 
the office at Denison by 8:30 Wednesday 
morning. The railroad will furnish trans- 
portation of persons and household goods. 

Forty-eight hours in which to pull up roots 
and begin new lives three States away, 
Some of the employees had worked in the old 
office between 30 and 40 years. Many had, 
left personal belongings—spectacies, money, 
uncashed checks—in desks which had been 
sped on their way over the weekend. None 
of them had had warning. The company 
had recently denied rumors that any move 
was contemplated. 

The M-K-T had elected a young president 
recently who is faced with the necessity of 
making economies. This, apparently, is one 
of the ways that economizing is being done. 

An act such as this has one merit: It 
exhumes a bit of the past against which to 
measure the progress of industry's practices 
since the 14-hour day of a century ago. 
Management appears as indignant as do 
unions, The, Chamber of Commerce of 
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Metropolitan St. Louis immediately expelled 
the M-K-T railroad from membership and 
returned in full its current dues. 

The occurrence may have still another 
merit: It may help some people to under- 
stand why so many workers, even in the face 
c fair wages and hours, wish to cling to 
some form of protective organization of their’ 
own. 


Hon. Theodore Francis Green, of Rhode 
Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


or MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
Senators who serve on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations are extremely fortu- 
nate to have a chairman of the caliber of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], who not only 
knows the subjects over which he pre- 
sides but is also a great asset to his own 
State, to the Nation as a whole, and to 
the free world at large. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Harvard ` 
Law School Bulletin pertaining to our 
distinguished and outstanding chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the senior Senator from Rhode Islahd, 
‘THEODORE Francis Green, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 
(By William H. Edwards, 21) 

(With the thought that Treropore F. 
GREEN, & senior alumnus of the school, Rhode 
Island lawyer, and veteran Member of the 
United States Senate, would be on interest- 
ing man to know more about, the editor of 
the Bulletin sought out William H. Edwards, 
A fellow member of the Rhode Island bar, 
he has known the Senator for many years 
and has graciously responded in the disquisi- 
tion below. 

(Mr. Edwards is a partner in the Provi- 
dence firm of Edwards & Angell. An active 
alumnus of the school, he has served as 
Rhode Island chairman of the law-school 
fund, and he is secretary of his class, 1921.) 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, senior United 
States Senator from Rhode Island (and Har- 
vard Law School, 1890-92), is a special 
case history in, among other things, geria- 
trics. He is not only the exception that 
violates the proverb and proves no rule; he 
is the case that disproves all rules. Born in 
October 1867 (only 2 years after Appomat- 
tox), he is now serving his 21st year in the 
United States Senate and will be 90 this 
autumn. A vigorous and dynamic individ- 
ual, both physically and mentally, he ap- 
pears, as all observers agree, like a man in 
his sixties. Yet he can and does discourse 
with vivid recollection of the law school of 
1890 and of those far-off solar myths, Ames, 
Gray, and Thayer. 

Elected for the first time to the governor- 
ship of Rhode Island in 1932, he began the 
important part of his political career in his 
66th year, at an age when in that “iittle 
principality” bank presidents are usually in 
the habit of retiring. Yet Mr. Green has 
been going strong ever since—an Aristides 
whom his electorate on 5 occasions (2 guber- 
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natorial and 3 senatorial) have not become 
tired of calling “the Just,” and an elder 
“Cato” who follows very literally that other 
hardy gentleman’s precept, “Senesco dis- 
cens (I grow old learning).” 

With this session he has become chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and is at the time of this writing 
struggling day after day with Mr. Dulles 
and with what some logician has flippantly 
called the undistributed Middle East. His 
schedule would break the back of a far 
younger man. On the day this writer talked 
with him, Senator Green had been at his 
office or in the Senate from 8:30 a. m. till 
5:30 p. m., or later, some of the time acting 
as chairman -of a committee hearing. He 
had come back to the University Club (of 
Washington) for dinner. At about 8:30, be- 
ginning with dessert, he started reminiscing 
about the years of his early education. He 
talked, with few interpolations on the part 
of his guest, for nearly 2 hours, and when 
the conference broke up late in the evening 
appeared as genially fresh as if he had just 
finished breakfast and as young in zest and 
manner as if he had gotten through law 
echool in, say, about 1910 or 1915, or even 
later. y 

Altogether we have here a portent of no 
mean proportions—a portent of personality 
and achievement in which the law school, 
one of his two legal nurses, can take proper 
pride. To have survived to such age with 
such vigor is remarkable, to be sure; but to 
have survived with credit to himself and the 
State and Nation he serves is phenomenal. 

With his accession to the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
with the establishment of a record for age in 
Congress (there seems to be a little doubt 
on this score, but the next few months will 
dispose of any transient and embarrassed 
phantoms who have turned up as competi- 
tors in congressional records), Mr. GREEN’S 
history and political activity have been given 
wide publicity, particularly in a full and 
sympathetic article in the Saturday Evening 
Post (issue of January 5, 1957). It would 
be idle, in the space allotted to this dis- 
quisition, to go too much over the same 


ground. 

What is interesting, one supposes, or may 
be interesting, one hopes, to the law school 
constituency has to do with those events of 
his life when pertain primarily to his educa- 
tion and his legal training. 

Mr. Green was sickly as a child. He re- 
ceived much instruction at home, At the 
proper time, his father, Arnold Green (Har- 
vard Law School, 1865-66), taught him 
Greek. No lessons or the study of them was 
permitted on the Sabbath, Arnold Green got 
around that by a legal fiction which per- 
mitted study of the Greek Testament on Sun- 
days. “I saw through him,” said the Sen- 
ator. “But we got on all right till I became 
better at New Testament Greek than he was. 
He didn't like that.“ Biographers struggle 
these days with the problem of father-son 
hostility. Catherine Drinker Bowen strug- 
gled with it in “Yankee from Olympus,” and 
now Professor Howe, in his just-published 
volume on Holmes, struggles with her strug- 
gle. Senator Green is lucidly direct and 
frank. “I was always rather afraid of my 
father,” he admits. No lack of admiration, 
apparently; simply, a little fear. 

The first school Senator GREEN went to 
was Miss Sawyer's, nearby on Benefit Street 
in Providence. “Keep him off the streets,” 
said Arnold Green to Miss Sawyer. “Whether 
he learns anything or not I don't care.” 
Later he went to Mr. Shaw's school. His 
class had only six members. The chief ad- 
vantage of this school was that he had a 
walk of a mile or more each way. His health 
began to improve, 
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Thereafter came Classical High School, a 
public school of high standing in Providence. 
Here Mr. Green must have found himself in- 
tellectually, for he speaks with zest of his 
2 favorite subjects, mathematics and Greek 
(1 of his respected teachers in mathematics 
being.an uncle of the writer, Stephen O. Ed- 
wards, who later was a brother lawyer of Mr. 
GREEN'S). Mr. GREEN liked mathematics and 
Greek, but he did not like the girls in this 
coeducational school. They had all the seats 
near the window; Mr. Green had a corner 
seat surrounded by blackboards; and the 
teachers tended to “placate the girls.” 
Whether this early experience produced later 
results no one can tell. Mr. GREEN says char- 
acteristically; “Well, it's true I was a bach- 
elor then, and I still am.” He graduated 
from Classical in 1883, at the age of 15. 

He was uncertain about going to college. 
If he did, it was to be Brown. He never had 
a thought otherwise. The family was a 
Brown family—alumni, fellows, trustees 
galore. Mr. Arnold Green left decisions to 
his children (there were the Senator, 2 sis- 
ters, and the 3 “little boys”) with a freedom 
that was remarkable. On the day for 
matriculation in the autumn of 1883, he 
asked Theodore if he was going to college. 
The son said he was uncertain, though he 
had taken rather casually and passed an 
entrance examination, giving up a picnic at 
the last moment to attend to it. 

But the college bell was ringing, and Theo- 
dore strolled over to the Brown campus and 
climbed to upper Manning Hall where 
matriculation was in progress. Someone set 
off some firework caps, and the future Sena- 
tor suddenly found himself held for ques- 
tioning by President Robinson, literally be- 
fore he had made his final decision to enter 
college. This was his first encounter with 
“Zeke” Robinson (stern but undignified). 
Green told him he was not guilty, did not 
know who the culprits were, and would not 
tell him if he did. This outraged Robinson, 
who called on Arnold Green. “Forget it,“ 
said the father, and as Green, Sr., was a 
prominent citizen, the president forgot it. 
Later that year the president raided 16 Slater 
Hall, where Green lived with John Henshaw. 
Green did not gamble, but some of the group 
were gambling. Robinson went again to 
Arnold Green, and there was even talk at 
that or another time of young Green's going 
to Amherst. “In any event,” said President 
Robinson to the father, “the room was so 
full of smoke it was unhealthful.” “Get 
him a larger room,” said Arnold Green. 

The son did top work scholastically— 
mathematics under Prof. “Nat” Davis, Greek 
under the elder Prof. Albert Harkness. There 
is a well-known story that THEODORE reported 
to his father that he stood second in his 
freshman year. “Work harder,” said Arnold 
Green. At the end of the sophomore year 
THEODORE reported: “I led my class." They 
must have pretty low standards,” the father 
replied. The writer asked the Senator if this 
story was apocryphal. “No,” he replied; 
“something very much like that happened.” 

The transition to Harvard Law School, 
after a 3-year interval, 1 year of postgradu- 


„ate work at Brown and 2 years in a law office, 


seemed natural. Senator GREEN was the 
fourth oldest son in four successive genera- 
tions to be a lawyer: Timothy Green, Tim- 
othy Ruggles Green, Arnold Green, and the 
Senator. A fifth oldest son in the next gen- 
eration is the Senator's nephew, Ronald C. 
Green, Jr., Harvard Law School, 1934, now 
practicing in Providence with the firm of 
Hinckley, Allen, Salisbury & Parsons (once 
Green, Hinckley & Allen, of which the Sen- 
ator was a senior member for about 20 years). 

Mr, GREEN lived for his 2 years on Cam- 
bridge Street (“near that big red building“ 
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obviously Memorial Hall). He said that as 
far as grades went he “did all right,” but he 
remembers with some pride that he offici- 
ated as usher at two weddings during ex- 
amination periods. This did not trouble 
him. “I never took examinations hard,” he 
says. 

Dean Ames, John Chipman Gray, and 
James Bradley Thayer were among his 
teachers, and he remembers them as great 
men, Ames, he thought, was not great as 
a teacher, but a very fine person. Gray was 
the outstanding teacher of this trio of giants. 

After finishing 2 years, Mr, GREEN decided 
to go to Germany to complete his work. 
He and his father consulted Dean Ames, 
who was opposed. His opposition was ob- 
viously useless, as Arnold Green had done 
the same thing in his youth. 

So the future Senator set off for Ger- 
many, to Weimar for a summer and a winter 
to learn the language, and then to Bonn 
for two terms with a term at Berlin in be- 
tween. One of his vivid recollections is of 
Dr. Paul Krüger, famous German jurist and 
historian, and translator of the Gaius pal- 
impsests. Kriiger would take the matter in 
hand (for example, the Institutes of Gatus) 
and call on students to read a paragraph 
of the Latin and then translate it, at sight, 
into German for the benefit of the class. 
Mr. GREEN says this was terrifyingly hard 
for him. On the street after class he ran 
into the great Kriiger, walked along with 
him, and mildly suggested that perhaps 
Kriiger would have thought, because of lan- 
guage difficulties, of passing over him, “No,” 
said the professor, “I do not discriminate. 
I will continue to call on you. You will be 
able to do what is asked.” And he did. 
The Senator says that nothing has seemed 
hard to him in life since. i 

The Senator’s admiration for Roman law 
and its great figures is boundless. For 3 
years after his return, he taught Roman law 
at Brown. He practiced law with his father, 
and after his death with Frank L. Hinck- 
ley, 1894, and the late Arthur M. Allen, 1900, 
and others, as mentioned above. Subse- 
quently he practiced with Henry C. Hart, 
1907, and Patrick P. Curran (later judge of 
the superior court of Rhode Island) in the 
firm of Green, Curran & Hart. For the past 
2% decades political interests have been 
paramount. Space does not permit an ac- 
count of his charitable and educational ac- 
tivities and his connoisseurship in art, par- 
ticularly in the field of Chinese painting. 

One observation may be made in conclu- 
sion. The Senator's attitude to his educa- 
tion explains in part his cheerful longevity. 
He has taken things as they came, with no 
undue fear or distrust. If he had any advice 
to give younger men and younger lawyers, 
it would, he said, be this: “Just tackle things 
as they come up. Things are never as bad 
as they seem.” 

By way of confirmation of this spirit, his 
easy serenity is well expounded in a piece 
of verse which he composed for the Class of 
1887 Gate on the Brown Campus, He frankly 
likes the lines and thinks that they are 
rather pat. There are two examples of 
paronomasia in it—the metaphorical refer- 
ence to the actual college pump and well 
which are close by and to “Hope College," the 
ancient dormitory beside the gate. 


Welcome, O undergraduate, 

Within this 87 gate! 

All ent'ring here find hope endures, 
The fount of knowledge still allures, 
And here good fellowship abides, 

To cheer and help whate'er betides. 


The Senator has in his own life, perhaps 
without realizing it, been the perpetually 
optimistic and perpetually youthful hero of 
his own couplets. 
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The Unworkable Lease-Purchase Pro- 
gram for Federal Buildings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
When the current administration first 
Proposed a lease-purchase program for 
zuch public buildings as post offices, back 
in 1953, many of us on this floor said 
flatly we did not think the program 
Would work. ~ 

The program has not worked. A 
House Public Works subcommittee dis- 
Covered further proof of the unworkabil- 
ity of the program when Comptroller 
General Joseph Campbell appeared be- 
fore it a few weeks ago. 

This important question has been the 
Subject of many newspaper editorials, 
among them one in the Tri-City Herald 
in Richland, Wash. 

I ask unanimous consent of this body 
that the editorial of Friday, March 22, in 
the Tri-City Herald be printed in the 

ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEASE, PURCHASE, AND LOSE 

The lease-purchase plan by which Uncle 
Sam leases a post office or Federal building 
Tor a given number of years and then has the 
Option to buy it, is a costly venture according 

testimony in Washington, D. C. 

This conclusion is important to the Tri- 

ties which are currently seeking a new 

eral building, particularly for a new Fed 
eral court, and new post offices in Kenne- 
Wick and Pasco. 
There has been talk locally of having some 
Concern build a structure according to Gov- 
U ent specifications and then lease it to 
ncle Sam, who could purchase it in 20 
years, 

Here are some editorial comments on the 
Plan recently carried by the St. Louis Post- 

tch which may indicate Federa] think- 

g on the idea: 

z timony from two branches of the Gov- 
"iment about the administration’s lense- 
Purchase Plan leads to an irresistible con- 

Usion, 

Under the lease-purchase plan, the Gov- 
dan nent, instead of appropriating funds for 
and Construction of post offices, courthouses, 
Sily similar buildings, signs a contract with 

uidis interests which then construct the 
Ate ings and rent them to the Government. 
m eat 20 years the buildings become Govern- 
Property; but in the meantime the 
vernment has paid rentals large enough 
cover not only construction costs, but the 
arges, and profits of the private 
enterprisers it has dealt with, . 
San House Public Works Subcommittee asked 
th geen Joseph Campbell how much 
On 12 Costs would run to. His answer: 
8 Federal buildings planned, the Gov- 
it wona WOWld pay 8884. 500.000 more than 
buit me Pay if the same structures were 
tio irectly under the direct appropria- 
ns. That is a lot of money. 
ind committee then heard Franklin G. 
intrest head of the General Services Admin- 
tion, explain why the lease-purchase 
thin has bogged down. It can be made 
Ork, he said, if the Treasury will allow 
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higher interest payments than at present, 
and if construction cost estimates are in- 
creased 11 percent. 

In other words, the Government is unable 
to get its building done by the lease-purchase 
method unless it is willing to pay a great 
deal more than the $634,500,000 in excess 
costs already in sight under the program as 
now set up, 

Need there be any question about what 
irresistible conclusion it is which this testi- 
mony leads to? Surely the lease-purchase 
program should be abandoned and the old- 


fashioned way of direct appropriations: 


restored. 


A Program To Preserve Our National 
Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


~ Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, an editorial from the Mem- 
phis Press Scimitar of April 3, 1957, de- 
scribing a program known as mission 66, 
to preserve our national parks in their 
natural state, and to provide for more 
adequate facilities to take care of the 
growing number of visitors each year. 
I would like to invite the attention of 
my colleagues to this editorial on the 
importance of taking action on preserv- 
ing our national parks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PROGRAM To Preserve Our NATIONAL PARKS 


A program known as Mission 66 is before 
this Congress. It was introduced in the 
previous Congress. It will be before every 
Congress through 1966, the year from which 
it gets its name. Part of it is to be carried 
out each year. 

It is a program to prepare our national 
parks for the 80 million visitors expected 
in 1966, the golden anniversary of the Na- 
tional Park Service. The park facilities, 
which were planned to take care of only 
25 million people, are being overtaxed as 
the result of the unexpected growth of 
America's population. Not only facilities, 
but personnel are inadequate to handle the 
crowds, and as a result our parks, museums 
of irreplaceable nature, are threatened with 
permanent damage. 

This situation was revealed to the public 
in a series of articles by the New York Times 
and Christlan Science Monitor. 

It may seem Ironical that it requires new 
buildings to preserve the primitive character 
of the parks, but truth is often ironical, 
and that's the way it is. You have to have 
buildings in which to put the crowds, and 
competent rangers to guide them, or they 
get out of hand and spoil what should re- 
main unspoiled. 

No one knows better than the experienced 
nonpolitical head of the National Park 
Service, Conrad L. Wirth, that scrupulous 
moderation must be used in making im- 
provements in natural areas, for you can- 
not improve on nature, He is asking for— 
one might rather say, he is consenting to— 
only what a clamoring public will not be 
satisfied without. One of the finest things 
in the Mission 66 program, for instance, is 
its insistence on the preservation of the 
wilderness area of the Great Smoky Moun- 
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tains National Park, where you find almost 
as many varieties of trees as you wili find in 
all of Europe, and where wild animals 
roam under virgin trees as they did when 
the white man came. Half of the Nation's 
population lives within 500 miles of this 
Park, it has 2,500,000 visitors a year, and con- 
servative “Connie” points out how important 
it is to preserve for all time this glimpse into 
the past, this view of eternal nature. 

The National Park Service is not a bu- 
reaucracy, but a group of dedicated men 
and women who care deeply, and work hard 
at less than they could get in private in- 
dustry, to protect for all of us a treasure 
that would otherwise be lost. 

In case you are wondering what rela- 
tion this has to the current discussion of 
the budget: This program originated be- 
fore the present inflated budget was con- 
ceived, it shares in none of the loose and ir- 
responsible figuring that has rightly aroused 
the American people. It is truly conservative 
and truly economical. 


Scott McLeod 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The McLeod Appointment,” 
published in the New York Times of 
April 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE MCLEOD APPOINTMENT 


Scòtt McLeod is the symbol in the State 
Department of all that has happened in the 
last 4 years to lower morale so drastically 
and to drive from the diplomatic career some 
of the best officers we had. He entered the 
State Department in the security section in 
1953. as the representative of Senators 
Briwces, McCartuy and the late Senator Me- 
Carran. No one man has represented in the 
public mind more than Scott McLeod all the 
evils of McCarthyism as applied to diplo- 
macy. On Tuesday he was nominated as 
Ambassador to Ireland. 

Is it any wonder that a storm of criticism 
has arisen throughout the country over 
diplomatic appointments when such things 
can happen? It would be unjust to make a 
blanket condemnation, for some fine ap- 
pointments were made, but there have been 
bad appointments, and this one comes as a 
climax. It would be hard to imagine a worse 
blow to the diplomatic corps or a worse ex- 
ample of playing politics with the foreign 
affairs of the United States. Secretary 
Dulles must take the blame for Mr. McLeod's 
unfortunate work in the field of so-called 
security and the refugee problems, for he, 
after all, is the head of the department, and 
he must take the blame for this appoint- 
ment. 

Ireland deserved a better fate. She has 
been most fortunate since 1953 in having a 
first-rate envoy—Ambassador William How- 
ard Taft III. Dublin is a post where the 
work is not arduous and life is wonderfully 
pleasant. The man who is named to Ire- 
land is a fortunate man. If he is a career 
diplomat like Mr. Taft he is a lucky man. 
For the noncareer man it is a reward. 

And now it is Scott McLeod who is going 
to get this reward if his nomination is rati- 
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fied. Whether he gets it or doesn't is not a 
mal matter. He is a well-intentioned 
if woefully misguided young man and no one 
begrudges him any happiness he can get. 
But the damage to the State Department 
and the United States diplomatic corps that 
will result from this appointment is public 
business, The Senate should block it. 


Luncheon in Family Dining Room of 
United States Senate Preceding Open- 
ing Baseball Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, for 
more than 20 years Lowell Mason, a for- 
mer member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, has entertaincd members of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Government at a lunch- 
eon in the family dining room of the 
United States Senate preceding the 
opening baseball game of the season. 

This is one of the outstanding lunch- 
eons of the year, and is appreciated and 
enjoyed by everyone who is privileged to 
attend. 

Mr. Mason always opens this luncheon 
with grace. It isso meaningful and in- 
spirational that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the prayer of grace be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and made 
& part of these remarks. 


There being no objection, the prayer 
of grace was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LOWELL Mason's GRACE 


Oh Lord may we speak with Thee before 
partaking of Thy bounty? 

No Lowell—you may not! 

Mankind is so long on supplication and so 
short on enden vor 

Always asking for daily bread—always asking 
to be forgiven trespasses— 

Always praying to Me for something. 

Be silent! 

For I would speak to thee; 

To ministers preaching My gospel; to scien- 
tists groping for My truths; 

To men of business rendering unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's. 

And in this room and on this noon time I 
would speak to Legislators seeking My 
statutes and judges searching for My 
laws— 

I speak not to puppets, vold of dignity, tools 
of the state exiled from truth and incom- 
petent to choose bétween good and evil. 

I speak to you—and to you—and to you. 

Son of man, stand upon thy feet! 

You pray to Me? Here's My prayer to you! 

My children which are on earth, you have 
hallowed My name. 

But My Kingdom has not come, nor My will 
been done, on earth as it is in Heaven. 
Resist temptations, for I will not do for you 

what you must do for yourself. 

It is not enough that you work for your dally 


Work also to end your trespasses against each 
other. 

Then indeed My kingdom will be within you. 

And you will glorify My name. 

For ever and ever and ever. 

Amen. 
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United States Warned To Guard 
Hemisphere Interests 


3 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “United States Warned To Guard 
Hemisphere Interests,” written by Ernest 
B. Vaccaro, of the Associated Press, and 
published recently in the Washington 
Post. The article points out that, once 
again, we are beginning to lose some of 
the great stature which fortunately not 
long ago we held in the Latin American 
countries; and that if we do not do some- 
thing about it promptly, we are likely 
to find ourselves in a worsening situation. 

There-being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

UNITED States WARNED To GUARD HEMISPHERE 
INTERESTS 
(By Ernest B. Vaccaro) 

The United States was told yesterday that 
its vital interests in Central America and the 
Caribbean “are in danger of being over- 
looked" in its concentration on world-shak- 
ing events elsewhere. 

A report was made public by a special 
Senate committee studying foreign aid. 

It was prepared by James Minotto, Phoenix, 
Ariz., rancher and a former Mutual Security 
Agency chief in Portugal. He drafted it for 
the committee after a survey of Cuba, Halti, 
the Dominican Republic, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Mexico. 

While he said the threat of Communist 
subversion In those areas appears “negligi- 
ble,” he declared Guatemala showed “the 
ease with which some of these countries can 
be subverted to a base for mounting a Com- 
munist-led psychological offensive against 
the United States.” 

In urging continuation of military, eco- 
nomic development and technical assistance 
for the area, he declared: 

“For example, the Castillo Armas govern- 
ment in Guatemala must convince most of 
the people that they are better off than they 
were in 1954 if the present trend toward 
more democratic government is to be main- 
tained. 

“If the Government is unable to demon- 
strate such improvement, very few observers 
are willing to predict the orientation of the 
new administration that will come to power 
in 1960. 

“The great gap in Incomes in several of 
these countries plus the lack of education 
presents a fertile field for Communist activi- 
ties. The Communist Party is outlawed in 
almost every country in the area. Despite 
this fact, untoward events, or dramatized 
issues of the local government against the 
people in some countries, can result In a 
repeat in the unhappy history in Guate- 
maln from 1950 to 1954.“ 

Minotto said the United States must carry 
out its moral commitments to Guatemala, 
which cannot carry on necessary programs 
within the borrowing limits of its own econ- 
omy. 

“The availablility to the United States of 
sites for naval and air operations and the 
denial of such sites for use t the 
United States by other countries are con- 
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sidered essential parts of our security in- 
terests,“ he said. 

Minotto said the Defense Department 
should speed up machinery for arms de- 
liveries about which there have been some 
disappointments. And he said the Govern- 
ment should relax its policy of restricting 
grants and loans to emergency conditions to 
provide help for construction of public fa- 
cilities needed to stimulate private Invest- 
ment. 


The Bermuda Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, in 
the Maryville (Mo.) Daily Forum for 
March 13, 1957, I came across an edi- 
torial entitled “The Weakening Wall,” 
which, with particular reference to the 
British-American meeting at Bermuda, 
offers some very pertinent remarks con- 
cerning the strength of the Free World's 

“defense front. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WEAKENING WALL 


When Prime Minister Macmillan, of 
Britain, meets President Eisenhower at Ber- 
muda later this month, the future of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is bound 
to be batted about. Today that outlook is 
too cloudy for the free world to feel wholly 
safe, 

Well advertised are the cutbacks that have 
been made in NATO forces, particularly those 
of Britain and France. And the example has 
not been lost on the West Germans, already 
slow in building thelr own NATO army. 

All kinds of justification are given for the 
cutbacks. Troops are needed elsewhere. The 
emphasis is shifting more and more to 
atomic weapons which are said to lessen the 
need for big ground forces on the European 
defense arc. 

Still, those who believe stoutly in NATO's . 
value as a deterrent to aggression Insist that 
adequate ground forces are an indispensable 
element. They fear that sharp reductions 
could destroy NATO's steel backbone and 
leave the West's eastern perimeter guarded 
by mere token forces. ` 

There is little question that what has been 
happening to NATO reflects a stendy easing 
of western fears that the Soviet Union will 
commit open aggression against Europe. 

This relaxation has reached the point 
where participating nations feel safe in shift- 
ing forces to other fronts. Their leaders 
clearly believe these new fronts more import- 
ant in the present world situation. 

The real question is whether in fact they 
are more important. And that is one of the 
great matters Mr. Eisenhower and the new 
British Prime Minister must discuss at Ber- 
muda. 

Both are knowledgeable men fully aware 
that freemen twice in this century falled to 
grasp that their liberty had to be guarded 
ceaselessly against tyrants. 

In the years since World War H, the free 
peoples have been more steadily at the alert. 

But we are approaching what seems like a 
major crossroads, where we must decide 
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Whether safeguards will be maintained at 
Proper level or an increasing softness will be 
allowed to invest our efforts at defense. 

If the trend Is to be toward softness, then 
freemen may once more invite the holocaust 
that struck the globe in 1914 and again in 
1939. Tyrants live for the moment when the 
Suard is down. 


Oregon Orchardist of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


f Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
ew weeks ago an event of importante 
Rn Significance took place in Hood 
ver, Oreg. Hood River lies in one of 
me most beautiful valleys in the world. 
5 this season, the thousands of acres 
Of fruit trees for which the valley is fa- 
ous give it the very breath of life of a 
101 land. Nature's eons may be credited 
the the valley; man himself cultivated 
e wonderland of blossoms. The event 
Which I refer was a Hood River 
ber of Commerce dinner at which, 
the first time, an annual award was 
de for Orchardist of the Year. Four 
0 er awards were made for such cate- 
ries as horticulture, orchard manage- 
2 orchard soil management, and cit- 
3 Nship. The release issued by the 
of ber of commerce gives the details 
the occasion. 
Rey President, I ask unanimous con- 
A to have the release printed in the 
Dpendix of the RECORD. 


for 


Was Te being no objection, the release 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
D River County CHAMBER oF COMMERCE, 
Hoop River, OREG, 


Ti 
ien ator Ricuanp L. NEUBERGER, 
crop in men representing the cream of the 
Year» the first annual “Orchardist of the 
Pep Contest honored Wednesday night, 
standin? 27, were led by a person of long 
fruite = in public service, as well as in 
Rowing industry. : 
a Lage Is a Pine Grove orchardist in 
ership with his father, E, E. Lage, and 
Pat ee 217 acres of property, of which 154 
His sae in apple, pear and cherry orchards. 
jor varieties are Anjou and Bartlett 
with Delicious and Newtown apples 
Inesa ted. acreage of Gravenstein and 
41 P apples and Lambert cherries. 
With ane list of public services is connected 
Years ne name of Riddell Lage. For eight 
Hood Ri Served in the State Legislature as 
Preside ver County representative. He is 
lation! of the Mid-Columbia Credit Asso- 
ortiont & past president of Oregon State 
the Mate ae Society, is a former member of 
President aes Agriculture, and is former 
Association. ood River County Traffic 
State 1 cently, Lage was a member of the 
of Senn, Commission, and was a director 
on hington-Oregon Canning Pear As- 
tour, inei This month he has been on a 
as a state und A Visit to Washington, D. C. 
Bervice representative of the Employment 
noted ls also an independent packer, and is 
orchard ze ping detailed records on his 
and packinghouse operations. He 
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is noted for his willingness to try out new 
equipment and innovations in the industry. 
He follows a permanent sod cover crop pro- 
gram. Among his horticultural practices are 
careful fertilization of trees based on size and 
vigor, and the careful training of young 
trees with special emphasis on selection of 
permanent scaffold limbs. 

Joe Smullin, Jr., Parkdale orchardist, re- 
ceived the Horticulture award. He has 105 of 
his 150 acres in fruit and is recognized as 
Tollowing a good program of tree replacement 
for capacity orchard production. 

Smullin has a large number of acres in 
new orchard of good commercial varieties 
for the Parkdale district, and raises 6 to 7 
acres of strawberries in his young orchard 
to help pay expenses of bringing trees into 
bearing. He is a member of the Apple Grow- 
ers Association and is a senior chamber di- 
rector. He is high in citizenship. His spon- 
sor notes that Smullin’s orchard is well 
sprayed and crops are clean year after year, 
and that he uses land unfit for orchard as 
pasture and stockraising. 

Richard Radif, Barrett orchardist, re- 
ceived the orchard-management award. He 
has 55 of his 72 acres in orchard, and is in 
partnership with his father, Archie Radliff. 
He keeps outstanding farm records and has 
participated in fruit-production cost studies 
sponsored by Oregon State College. He has 
eliminated undesirable varieties of fruit, re- 
placing them with those which are more 
popular, 

Much of the equipment used by Radliff 
has been built by himself in a well-equipped 
machine shop. He is converting to more 
modern practices and has one of the best 
appearing cabin areas and facilities in the 
valley. The 1955-56 freeze claimed a large 
number of his Newtog apple trees. 

The orchard soll management trophy went 
to Roy Bisbee, who is in partnership with 
his brother, Ben, Oak Grove orchardists. 
They manage a 95-acre ranch of which 75 
acres are planted in orchard. Roy, in addi- 
tion to his outstanding soil-management pro- 
gram, has been noted for some other good 
orchard practices. He and his brother re- 
cently constructed a catch basin for water 
storage to supplement the sometimes short 
supply of irrigation water available in that 
district. Roy and Ben also discovered a 
sport of the Starking Red Delicious apple 
in their orchard in 1945 and patent is pend- 
ing for the sport variety called Starkrimson. 

Bruno Hukari is the recipient of the fifth 
award, that of citizenship. Among the pub- 
lic-services offices held by Hukari are mem- 
bership in the West Side Fire Department, 
Hood River Ditch Co., County Community 
Agriculture Committee, and Memorial Hos- 
pital Board. 

Hukari, who owns a 54-acre Oak Grove 
orchard, also assisted with the Memorial Hos- 
pital construction fund drive, and is a past 
board member of the Apple Growers Associ- 
ation. ; 


Indiana Leads the Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Indiana Leads the Way,” from 
the Hammond Times, of Hammond, Ind., 
in its issue of April 8, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIANA LEADS THE WAY 


Indiana has more than held its own in 
the matter of personal income as compared 
to several Midwest States. 

Some startling facts along these lines are 
revealed in a comprehensive study just re- 
leased by the United States Department of 
Commerce. The period from 1929 to 1955 is 
covered—a total of 26 years. Dlinols, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa are included with Indiana 
in the report. 

Indiana led the other 3 States with a 328 
percent gain in total personal income. For 
the others the increases were: Wisconsin, 
245 percent; Illinois, 212, and Iowa, 192. 
Illinois still has more than half the total 
personal income in the four-State area. 

The sources of this income also were stu- 
died. For Indiana personal income from 
manufacturing more than quadrupled. This 
increase was 440 percent. 

Indiana income from wholesale and re- 
tall trade went up 389 percent during this 
period. The smallest increase was farm in- 
come, 114 percent, 

It is significant to note that Indiana led 
the other 3 States in all 3 categories. 

It is evident, as pointed by the report, 
that Indiana has enjoyed steady, even spec- 
tacular, growth in the period covered. Hoo- 
siers also will find satisfaction in the fact 
that their State has set the pace for the 
area, 


Cuban Chief Restores All Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article, 
which was published today in various 
newspapers, which notifies the people of 
the world that the President of Cuba 
has once again restored all constitutional 
and civil rights to the people of Cuba. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CUBAN CHIEF RESTORES ALL Cn. RIGHTS 

„HABANA, CuBa, April 15.— President Ful- 
gencio Batista announced today the restora- 
tion of full constitutional guaranties to 
Cuba's 6 million people, effective at midnight 
tonight. 

The guaranties were suspended 45 days 
ago, Batista's government announced the 
action was intended to protect Cuba's vital 
sugar production from threats of sabotage 
by insurrectionists and Communists. 

Batista declared he felt the internal situa- 
tion had now eased sufficiently to permit re- 
turn to the people of the rights of peaceful 
assembly, freedom from arrest without a war- 
rant, and other constitutional rights. 

The presidential palace remained under 
heavy guard. It was the scene of an attempt 
by revolutionaries to assassinate Batista on 
March 13. > 

Batista declared the restoration was or- 
dered to protect the people against terrorism. 
Many leading Cubans and opposition politi- 
cal parties had accused Batista of a dicta- 
torial act in suspending the guaranties. 

The President made clear the restoration 
applied also to easternmost Oriente Province, 
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where Fidel Castro, 30-year-old former Ha- 
bana University student, and a small band of 
followers have been attempting to wage guer- 
rilla warfare against the Government. 


The President’s Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
March 19, 1957, an editorial discussing 
the 1958 budget appeared in the Marys- 
ville (Mo.) Daily Forum, and because it 
is of general interest not only to Mis- 

_sourians but to Americans everywhere, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 

Drrricutt, PERILOUS TASK 

At budget time in former years, Congress 
has resolutely set about cutting the Presi- 
dent's money requests almost as a matter of 
course. But the lawmakers always assumed 
the White House had presented a budget it 
earnestly believed was essential in every 
detail. 

They are not thus convinced in 1957. 

When Mr. Eisenhower presented his figures 
for the coming year, he permitted his potent 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey to as- 
sail them as too big. 

Many legislators and a horde of others 
interested in the Federal budget took this 
as an unmistakable sign the President didn’t 
really believe in his new figures. There has 
been widespread feeling that he either 
ducked the task of tight budget making, or 
didn’t know how to bring it off. 

Some observers have thought that Mr. 
Eisenhower was honestly torn between the 
desire for economy in government and the 
belief that many costly Federal programs are 
necessary to meet the problems of this ex- 
panding country in a troubled age. 

Whatever is in his mind, whatever the facts 
of budget preparation within the adminis- 
tration, the President plainly doesn't intend 
to revise his requests. He has tossed the 
ball to Congress. 

The lawmakers obviously do not like this. 
Even though in past years they have relished 
the job of budget slashing, they didn’t like 
to undertake that part of it which they 
feel is properly the administration's 
responsibility. 

The President says big savings aren't pos- 
sible unless sizable projects like the farm 
or the veterans’ program are trimmed. And 
he adds that since these are authorized by 
Congress, the latter must decide which if any 
must suffer. 

It is true that these things have been 
authorized on Capitol Hill, But most legis- 
lative programs originate in the executive 
branch of government. 

“The President proposes, the Congress dis- 
poses,” they used to say. 

The responsibility for Government pro- 
grams generally is a joint one, If a major 
project is to be heavily slashed, the matter 
hardly seems one for congressional decision 
alone. 

The budget situation this year is extremely 
puzzling. Probably there are not too many 
Americans who feel that up to now the ad- 
ministration has discharged its full respon- 
sibility toward the vital budget-making 
assignment. 
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Aluminum Production on the Columbia 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon's paramount industry springs 
from its vast stands of timber, the 
greatest in any State. However, Ore- 
gon's metropolis, Portland, finds that 
metalworking outranks the giant lumber 
industry as the city’s No. 1 employer. 
This information was offered in the De- 
cember 13, 1956, issue of the Iron Age. 
The article goes on to point out that the 
“big factor in the area's industrial 
growth is aluminum-reduction plants.” 
It should be noted in passing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the initial development of the 
hydroelectric resources of the Columbia 
River, with the construction of such 
great multiple-purpose dams as Bonne- 
ville, Grand Coulee, and McNary, made 
this metalworking upsurge possible. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this material included in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DON'T OVERLOOK PORTLAND AS METALS MARKET 
(By R. R. Kay) 


Metalworkers selling the west coast area 
can't afford to overlook Portland, Oreg. It's 
another fast-growing spot for metalworking 
products and services. 


Metalworking outranks the giant lumber 


Industry as Portland's No. 1 employer. So 


says the latest census of manufactures. In 
1954 metalworking payroll was over $72 mil- 
lion, and value added by manufacture hit 
$140 million. The value added was 31 per- 
cent of that of all Portland manufacturing— 
a 73-percent increase over 1947. And today’s 
figures are even higher. 


ALL SORTS AND SIZES 


Variety is the spice of Portland's metal- 
working life. The diversification trend, 
steady for several years, is now very strong. 
Made-in-Portland labels go on lots of prod- 
ucts, from mechanics’ handtools to special 
logging devices, from automobile license 
plates to furnace and heating equipment. 

Big factor in the area’s industrial growth: 
Aluminum reduction plants. Both Alumi- 
num Company of America and Reynolds 
Metals Co. jacked up capacity in the past 
few years. The result is a healthy increase 
in Portland-area aluminum fabrication, 


A SHOT IN THE ARM 


World War II shipbuilding gave the Port- 
land metalworking industry its big boost. 
When fighting stopped, subcontractors 
switched to other products, many never be- 
fore made in the Pacific Northwest. And 
some shipbuilders, themselves, branched out. 

Take Albina Engine & Machine Works and 
Gunderson Bros Engine Corp., both still in 
ship construction and repair. Today, Al- 
bina also makes a motorized painter's stage. 
And, through an affiliate, turns out stain- 
less steel valves. Gunderson is readying a 
a automobile-parking unit called File-A- 

ay. 

Williamette Iron & Steel Co., area's largest 
shipbullder, is at work on a multi-million- 
dolar conversion job. Its Bingham pump 
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division continues to grow, making large 
centrifugal pumps for the world market, 


HUMMING ALONG 


In fact, Portland's metalworking industry 
is humming on all fronts, expanding, diversi- 
fying, or both. Oregon Steel Mills, with 
three electric furnaces, recently expanded. 
The firm makes light structurals. Union 
Carbide & Carbon's electrometallurgical 
division, a ferroalloy producer, has doubled 
capacity. 

Foundries sre thriving. There are 15 gray 
iron, 20 nonferrous and 4 diecasting. Lead- 
ers include: Electric Steel Foundry Co., high 
alloy and electric steel castings; and Omark 
Industries, ferrous investment castings. 
Schmitt Steel, Inc., is one of three steel forg- 
ing plants. 

Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. has 8 
large plant subcontracting for the aircraft 
industry. 

CLAIMS TO FAME 


Portland is a leading producer of logging 
trucks, trailers, sawmill, and lumber manu- 
facturing machinery. That figures, since 
woodworking is still Oregon's No. 1 employer. 

Lift truck makers include Hyster Co. and 
Lamson Mobilift Corp. And tractor manu- 
facturing is in for a big boost. Wagner Trac- 
tor Co., a Mixermobile Manufacturers afili- 
ate, bought a 71l-acre site. 


United States Naval Academy Nutritional 
Foods for the Brigade of Midshipmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Naval Academy, and as & 
Member of a Congress which constantly 
and properly has an ear attuned to econ- 
omy, I feel that Congress should be ap- 


‘prised of a program now underway at the 


Naval Academy which is designed not 
only to contribute to the welfare of the 
midshipmen, but to do so without add- 
ing to'the costs of operating the Acad- 
emy. 

It has often been said that an army 
marches on its stomach; the same holds 
true, and even more so, for a growing 
young man being developed into a naval 
officer. 

Admiral Smedberg, Superintendent of 
the Naval Academy, long has been con- 
cerned with the many complex problems 
involved in providing 4,000 calories a day 
of nutritional foods for the 3,600-man 
brigade of midshipmen at a daily ration 
of $1.35. 

To assist in this problem, General 
Foods Corp. was asked by the Academy to 
loan the services of one of its four insti- 
tutional dietitians, Miss Gerry De Mauro, 
to create nutritional salads and desserts 
with sufficient eye appeal and taste ap- 
peal that the midshipmen would eat 
these dishes with the same relish they 
apply to steak. 

According to Commissary Officer Louis 
W. LeForge, Jr., the result has been & 
contented brigade, a great reduction in 
the volume of food left on their plates— 
and lower costs. To cite only one exam- 
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ple, Miss De Mauro showed the Academy 
Cooks how to reduce the cost of each 
lemon meringue pie by 7 cents, and since 
700 pies are deyoured at a single sitting, 
this represents a substantial saving. 

The personnel of the Academy cer- 
tainly deserve commendation for the 
foresight shown in improving the physi- 
Cal well-being of the midshipmen. Miss 
De Mauro and General Foods rate a hand 
for donating their services to make this 
accomplishment possible. 


New United States Role in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “New United States Role in 
Africa," which appeared in the Indian- 
8Polis News on April 9, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New Unrrep STATES ROLE IN AFRICA 


Vice President Nixon is right in advocat- 

eee the United States give more atten- 
to 

Ar cultivating friendship with the 


en Re @reas of Africa, as Mr. Nixon found 
rae recent tour, are emerging into civili- 
lon, culture, and self-assertion. And al- 
ine gh, as he has reported, Communist dom- 
“oon there is not a “present” danger, 
8 mmunist leaders consider Africa today 
co, as important in their designs for world 
nauest as they considered China to be 25 
Years ago.” 
ue country has pald little attention to 
can relations as such, leaving them up 
— 8 European powers. But Africans now 
It i faking away from their colonial ties. 
high time to quit dealing with them 
counts the British foreign office and its 
terparts, 
old! President Nixon recommends that the 
afa 1 diplomacy which finds African 
yes lumped with those of Asia and the 
= € East be thrown out of the window. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
een has given its approval to the Nixon 
anton that a new bureau of African 
be set up in the State Department. 
e State Department itself should act 
Up son eln on his further advice to shake 
“inf me ot our African foreign aid missions, 
8 staffs and embassies and man 
Preti with persons "better capable of inter- 
A ng and explaining our polictes.” 
that the interest in Africa should not mean 
noth © Washington global do-gooders have 
Adminis Siveaway playground set up for their 
Rome Far from that. Whatever 
mould © assistance this country should lend 
trade be in the form of promoting mutual 
Private Providing a climate for American 
Advice investment projects and technical 


ie d try to use in Africa the same old 

oniy Of past foreign aid programs, they not 

where oe Stand to fall as they have else- 
but could even bankrupt us. 

the United States, the Africans 


have democratic encouragement, but 
© dollar diplomacy, “ ag „ 


om 
Pheutq 
n 
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The Postmaster General Should Resign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the $41 
million deficiency appropriation should 
be approved quickly by Congress so that 
full postal service can be restored 
throughout the Nation. We cannot 
abide ill-considered “meat-ax” cuts vi- 
tally affecting thousands of families 
whose breadwinners are postal em- 
ployees, as well as the millions of postal 
patrons who are entitled to rely on the 
mail service which has been established. 

However, the Postmaster General 
should resign. I said so at the outset of 
this hassle; I say so again now, as do 
the Detroit Times and other leading 
newspapers, along with a number of 
Congressmen, including my friend and 
distinguished colleague, JOHN LESINSKI, 
Democrat, Michigan, who is a senior 
member of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, of which com- 
mittee I am also a member. 

Now, did the Postmaster General vio- 
late the antideficiency law? Yes, says 
the Comptroller General in an opinion 
written April 12, 1957. He violated sub- 
paragraph (c) (1) which requires him to 
make the money ‘appropriated to his 
Department last for the full year with- 
out the necessity of a deficiency appro- 
priation. 

The law provides no penalty for the 
violation of this section. I intend to in- 
troduce an amendment to provide for 
the same penalty applicable for viola- 
tions of paragraph (a), (b), and (h) of 
the Antideficiency Act. 

My considered opinion, as a lawyer, is 
that Mr. Summerfield violated para- 
graph (h), for which paragraph the pen- 
alty is, upon conviction, a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than than 2 years, or both. 
His guilt, of course, must be determined 
by a court. Therefore, I am turning over 
a copy of this statement to the United 
States attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia with the request that he take ap- 
propriate action and in due course advise 
me. I personally do not believe Mr. 
Summerfield should be fined or im- 
prisoned, in view of the fact that there 
have been previous unprosecuted viola- 
tions of the Antideficiency Act al- 
though it appears that none was so gross, 
so flagrant, and so arrogantly carried 
out as the Instance before us. In any 
event, if he were convicted, the matter 
of punishment would be for the court to 
decide. \ 

All that I am saying as a lawyer is 
that there is a basis for prosecution for 
the following reasons: 

Paragraph (h) of section 3679, Revised 
Statutes as amended—title 31, United 
States Code, section 665—commonly 
known as the Antideficiency Act, pro- 
vides: 

(h) Expenditures in excess of aportion- 
ment prohibited: penalties. 
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No officer or employee of the United States 
shall authorize or create any obligation or 
make any expenditure (A) in excess of an 
apportionment or reapportionment, or (B) 
in excess of the amount permitted by regula- 
tions prescribed pursuant to subsection (g) 
of this section. 


It is plain that Mr. Summerfield did 
authorize and create obligations in ex- 
cess of the amount permitted under sub- 
section (g), which subsection, so far as 
important, reads as follows: 

The head of each agency, subject to the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, shall prescribe, by regulation, a sys- 
tem of administrative control * * * de- 
signed to (A) restrict obligations or expendi- 
tures against each appropriation to the 
amount of apportionments or reapportion- 
ments made for each such appropriation. 


A study of the reapportionments made 
by the Bureau of the Budget at the rec- 
ommendation of the Postmaster General 
shows that the fourth quarter apportion- 
ments beginning with December 14, 1953, 
were $11 million below the “apportion- 
ment” made on July 13, 1956, and were 
$31 million below the July 13 “appor- 
tionment” by reason of a “reapportion- 
ment” accomplished on February 4, 1957. 
A study of the eight adjustments of the 
“apportionments” will show that the 
Postmaster General decreased the fourth 
quarter “apportionment” by three differ- 
ent “reapportionments,” which resulted 
in the fourth quarter “apportionment” 
being $40,727,100 less than the third 
quarter “apportionment” which covered 
2 days’ less time. 

I have put “apportionment” in quota- 
tion marks because the proper under- 
standing of this word is central to an 
understanding of my contention that 
subsection (h) has been violated. My 
point is this: As used in this act, an, 
“apportionment” is more than a mere 
division of the money appropriated for 
the whole year. It is, rather, the sum 
necessary for any particular quarter so 
that the usual services provided by the 
Department may be carried on as pro- 
vided by law. It is plain that the reduc- 
tions in the fourth quarter by the ad- 
justments set forth in the Comptroller 
General's letter, No. B-131361, dated 
April 12, 1957, resulted in the amount 
allocated to the fourth quarter being far 
too little to maintain the usual services 
in the sense just described. This is 
further borne out by the fact that the 
Postmaster General is pressing for a $47 
million deficiency appropriation so that 
he may maintain operations during this 
fourth quarter. 

The whole matter boils down to the 
Postmaster General's willful and know- 
ing violation of the Anti-Deficiency Act 
by purposefully refusing to apportion 
the appropriation money as required by 
law. It may be said that he did ask the 
Director of the Budget to approve sup- 
plemental appropriations and that the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
through inexcusable ignorance with re- 
spect to the use of postal revenues, re- 
fused to transmit this information to 
Congress. V5 

However, the Postmaster General well 
knew the antideficiency law and had 
ample opportunity between July 10, 
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1956, and the adjournment of Congress 
that year, as well as during the re- 
mainder of 1956, to contact the appro- 
priate committees of the House to in- 
form them of any additional needs so 
that the drastic curtailment now put 
into effect would not be necessary and 
so that the antideficiency law would be 
obeyed instead of flagrantly flouted and 
violated. 


Rise in Construction Spending in March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Construction Spending Set 
Record in March, Rose 3 Percent Above 
Last Year,” which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on April 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION SPENDING Ser RECORD IN 

MARCH, Rose 3 PERCENT ABOVE LAST YEAR 


WasuHincron, The Government reported 
spending for new construction put in place 
expanded seasonally in March to nearly $3.2 
billion—a record for the month. 

This was a 9-percent climb over the $2.9 
billion spent in February and 3 percent above 
the less than $3.1 billion of expenditures in 
March of last year. 

March construction closed out the most 
active first quarter on record, the Commerce 
and Labor Departments said in a joint re- 
lease. Spending for new construction 
totaled nearly $9.2 billion in the January- 
March period. This was a 4-percent increase 
over the previous first quarter high reached a 
year ago. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the re- 
port said, new construction activity in this 
year's first quarter climbed to a record an- 
nual rate of $448 billion—compared with 
a $44.4 billion rate in the preceding quarter 
and actual expenditures of $44.3 billion for 
the full year 1956. 

The departments said private construction 
Outlays totaled nearly $2.3 billion in March. 
This was a 7 percent increase over February 
and about the same level as a year earlier. 
Spending for new houses climbed 10 per- 
cent in March to $890 million but still fell 
11 percent shy of year-earlier outlays. 

Spending for public construction in March 
amounted to $913 million, the report said. 
This was 14 percent above February and 13 
percent higher than a year earlier. 

Looking at the first quarter, the depart- 
ments said private expenditures totaled 
nearly $6.6 billion—about 1 percent higher 
than the corresponding period of last year. 
Declines in housing, stores, and farm bulld- 
" ings, the report sald, were offset by in- 
creases to record levels in construction 
of industrial buildings, office buildings, 
churches, schools, hospitals, and public 
utilities. 

Public outlays for new construction 
amounted to nearly $2.6 billion during the 
first quarter, the report said. This was 11 
percent above the like period of last year, 
All major types of public construction con- 
tributed to the climb with new highs being 
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reached in expenditures for highways, 
schools, and sewer and water projects. 
Construction outlays in the first quarter 
totaled nearly $9.2 billion, Government fig- 
ures showed. This was 4 percent above the 
previous high for the period reached a year 
ago. On a seasonally adjusted basis, build- 
ing expenditures climbed to a record an- 
nual rate of $44.8 billion. This compared 
with $44.3 billion spent in the full year 1956. 
Private construction work in the first 
quarter was 1 percent above the like 1956 
period. Declines in building of homes, 
stores, and farm structures were offset by 
record construction of industrial and office 
buildings, churches, schools, and hospitals. 


Jury Rights and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 31, 
1957, contained an interesting editorial 
entitled “Jury Rights and Civil Rights.” 
I commend the Post-Dispatch for a real- 
ly excellent editorial, which will be of 
interest to all Senators. I ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jury RIGATS AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Southern opposition to civil-rights legis- 
lation is being led in the Senate this year 
by soft-spoken lawyers instead of shouting 
racists. Senator Ervin, of North Carolina, 
has attracted attention, for example, by in- 
voking against the administration's proposed 
bills the sanctity of the constitutional right 
to trial by jury. And he is reported to have 
made some headway. 

The legislation’ would indeed 
make it possible to bypass jury trials in some 
civil-rights cases. When a Negro was denied 
the right to vote, the bills would permit the 
United States Department of Justice to seek 
in Federal courts an injunction against the 
State's refusal to register the Negro as a 
voter. Violations of the injunction would be 
punished by actions for contempt, which 
could be heard without a jury. 

Senator Ervin argues that the effect would 
be to deprive Americans of a sacred right— 
the right to a jury trial. He may have a 
point, But he would be more persuasive if 
he were as zealous in protecting the disfran- 
chised Negro’s constitutional rights as he 
professes to be in protecting the rights of 
the white disfranchiser. 

Everybody knows why the civil-rights legis- 
lation proposes to enforce the constitutional 
right to vote by use of injunction and con- 
tempt proceedings—which, incidentally, are 
constitutionally just as valid as criminal 
jury trials. The reason for this procedure is 
that in the areas where white officials habit- 
ually deny Negroes the right to vote, the 
juries also are white and would tend to re- 
Tuse convictions. 

Would Senator Exvin agree that, as a con- 
dition of holding jury trials in civil rights 
cases, Negroes should be members of the 
jury? If so, his passion for Juries might be 
regarded as sincere. Otherwise he will find it 
hard to prove that one man’s right to a jury 
trial is a proper basis for denying another 
man's right to vote. 


April 16 
Rooster Feathers in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, the word 
“cocktail” originally meant the rear end 
of a rooster. And the word's basic mean- 
ing right now could be expressed in the 
phrase, “Rooster feathers,” according to 
the makeup of cocktail, rhetorically and 
in literal syllable. 


Much has been said or written about 
the Washington cocktail party, or rooster 
feathers, as this function has been car- 
ried out during the past two decades, 
particularly after liquor became legalized 
and glamorized in President Roosevelt's 
first term. Now when a Congressman is 
invited out to rooster feathers in Wash- 
ington and the function appears to be 
tied in with something he should rightly 
attend, he could always try to get there 
about the time rooster feathers is over. 
But if he gets in before the tall end of 
the rooster’s tail, then he could very well 
hunt. for some sparkling ginger ale or 
some good red tomato juice for a little 
honest nourishment while some of the 
remaining gigglers are closing up on 
rooster feathers with manifest evidence 
of drooping feathers and minus any re- 
maining crow after too many ounces of 
Old Crow. k — 

Sometimes a person may wonder about 
the historic background or early origin 
of rooster feathers. Did Nero start 
rooster feathers as he worked out his 
fiddling technique just before the oc- 
casion of the burning of Rome? Or did 
Pontius Pilate establish rooster feathers 
as he considered his final order of execu- 
tion against the Saviour? Or did rooster 
feathers start much later, say when 
Benedict Arnold got some of his friends 
together during the last week before he 
carried out his predatory plot? Cer- 
tainly George Washington had no rooster 
feathers party when he got ready to cross 
the Delaware in the hour of our coun- 
try’s great crisis, Neither did rooster 
feathers originate with Paul Revere in 
the early evening of the night of his 
famous midnight ride. It could never 
have been invented by Joan of Are that 
evening before she rode out to deliver 
her people yonder in France in their time 
of great need. These last-named people 
were serious and effective patriots with 
sober and far-reaching objectives ahead 
of them. And none saw fit to have 
rooster feathers in the critical hours of 
those great undertakings and historic 
achievements. 

Does a Representative or Senator or 
high governmental official really need 
rooster feathers to sustain him or enter- 
tain him in his times of wrestling with 
the problems of his day and age? The 
correct answer is no, of course. 

Rooster feathers tends to make women 
silly and men belligerent, 
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Rooster feathers is a friend of frivolity Farm population declined from 43 to 27 a financial institution that looks with favor 


and failure. 

Rooster feathers is an enemy of all ` 
Serious endeavor. 

Rooster feathers has no ally in heaven 
but many good friends in hell. 

Rooster feathers in Washington never 
Bave America her greatness or strength 
Or fame or continuity but is certainly an 
effective force to curtail all of these here 
At the very center of our country’s heart- 

at, 


Looking Ahead in Southern Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
clude an interesting and informative 
Speech delivered by Mr. J. W. Fanning, 
8 an of the division of agricultural 
economics, the University of Georgia 
College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga., to 
e Southern Regional Conference for 
Supervisors and Teacher Trainers of 
Agricultural Education, in Atlanta, on 

April 4, 1957. 

e speech follows: 
KING AHEAD IN SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 
(By J. W. Fanning) 
“an one attempts to look forward to the 
5 uth of the sixties, the agricultural pattern 

f the past and the transition of the present 
dome into clear focus. This situation is con- 
“sing and somewhat frustrating. It's rather 

lt to decide where to catch hold in a 

I on of this kind, and what factors in 
Ur present dynamic economy one should 
ng his over-the-hill look onto. Everyone 
oe to agree that change is the order of 
© day—and will likely be so for many years 
Mire But it's not easy to reach agreement on 
at southern agriculture will look like in 
the years ahead—nor, for that matter, what 
© pattern of total community life will be. 
hop eem to be expecting change—rather 
3 it will come—but praying that it will 
too upsetting, and that the great 
our past rural culture can be re- 

It doesn't hurt to hope for such 
tá ngs, However, we've seen enough change 
be Ow that things “ain't like they used to 
and never wur: 

* this brief introduction, I should like 
chars, your attention to seven areas of great 
Bho ge and development. Within each I 
rd like to make some observations that 
Opinis & projection of present trends and 

aoe about the pattern of things to come. 

found, every projection, even though it's 

Pound OPON a base which one regards as 

tana: there's doubtless some reflection of 

enone in leaving a pattern of life one has 

the re SO well and loved so much. But as 
ttle poem expresses it 30 well: 


Not age and change, and never rest. 
N 8 75 are, but what we hope for is 


8 A CHANGING POPULATION PATTERN 
m 1940 Rg in the South: 
8 Population down 28 cent (United 
— 18 percent down). per 
Urban nonfarm population up 45 percent. 
Total Population up 40 percent. 
States Population up 13 percent (United 
Up 15 percent). 


value of 
tained. 


-in the South. 


percent ot the total population. (For the 
United States the decline was from 22 to 16 
percent.) 

Rural population declined from 65 to 57 
percent of the total population. 

The South contributed 5,481,000 or 64 per- 
cent of the national net migration of 8,610,- 
000 persons from the farms of the United 
States between 1940 and 1950. Of those 
migrating from the farms of the South, 68 
percent were white and 32 percent, were non- 
white. Males and females migrating were in 
about equal proportion. More than half 
(53 percent) of the net migration were per- 
sons in the age grouping 10 to 24, 

Observations 


Farm population will continue to decline 
in numbers and in relation to the total. 

Large net migrations of young men and 
women will continue from our farms as birth 
rates remain high and replacement needs do 
not increase substantially. 

A large rural population will be maintained 
with the likelihood, however, that it will 
drop to less than 50 percent of the total. 

Developments that will stabilize and hold 
a substantial rural population should be 
encouraged. 

The tendency to concentrate population 
in metropolitan centers seems destined to 
continue in the South. 

Producing for the growing local markets 
will offer increasing opportunities for farms 
in the South. Dr. Marguerite Burk, of 
A. M. S., thinks it reasonable to assume that 
the major part of the one-third to one-half 
rise in food expenditures by 1975 will come 
Actually, we will likely need 
an increase of as much as 50 percent per 
head in the demand for food marketing sery- 
ices in the next 20 years in the South. 

Holding onto the great values which have 
been an integral part of our rural culture 
becomes imminently important and chal- 
lenging. 

2, FEWER FARMERS AND A CHANGE IN TENURE 

From 1940 to 1955 in the South. 

The number of farmers declined 23 per- 
cent. 
` The number of white farmers declined 20 
percent, 

The number of Negro farmers declined 32 
percent, 

The number of white farmers increased 
from 76 to 80 percent of all farmers. 

The number of tenants declined 52 per- 
cent, 

The percentage of tenancy declined from 
49 to 31 percent. 

Sharecroppers, even though declining 36 
percent in numbers, increased from 38 to 
50 percent of all tenants. 


Observations 


The South is apparently destined to have 
even fewer farmers in the years ahead— 
with a smaller percentage of these being 
nonwhite. t 

There are evidences that the percentage 
of tenancy will decrease somewhat from 
present levels, but not significantly, Ten- 
ancy is the road to ownership. It must be 
used to an increasing extent as capital in- 
vestments required to farm profitably rise. 
Great emphasis is needed on fair and work- 
able rental arrangements between owner 
and tenant. And the social stigma of rent- 
ing must be removed, Our youth must be 
taught that it is honorable and economically 
sound to climb the tenure ladder to ultimate 
ownership of their farms. In many respects 
a young couple is far better operating under 
a share rental arrangement (new type share- 
cropping) with adequate working capital 
than owning land with inadequate working 
capital, The first step to profitable farming 
today is the possession of adequate working 
capital and an excellent credit rating with 


— 


upon agricultural lending. 
3. FEWER FULL~TIME FARMERS 

In 1954 in the South: 

Thirty-nine percent of all farms were part- 
time and residential, receiving more income 
from off-farm employment than from farm 
production. 

Sixty-one percent of all farms were com- 
mercial depending upon farm production for 
most of thelr income. Half of these com- 
mercial farms had annual gross incomes of 
less than $2,500. The remaining 47 percent 
had yearly incomes exceeding $2,500. 

Variations by States in the percentage of 
part-time and residential farms were from 
48 percent in Virginia to 31 percent in Mis- 
sissippi. 

Observations 

Industrial and other off-farm employment 
opportunities have been the means by which 
large numbers of small farmers have been 
able to remain on their farms and in rural 
communities, These opportunities will 
minimize full-time farming operations in 
areas where small farms predominate. 

The maintenance of substantial numbers 
of people in our rural communities will 
largely depend upon how successful this sys- 
tem of farming can be made, As industrial- 
ization grows, farmers need criteria by which 
to decide between accepting off-farm employ- 
ment and changing their basic farm organ- 
izations and methods to increase farm in- 
come. There is a great need by part-time 
and residential farmers for information on 
how best to use their land, labor and other 
available resources. 

On of the great challenges of the South 
is found among the 730,000 commercial farm- 
ers selling less than $2,500 yearly. Studies 
show a smaller percentage of these ns 
with off-farm income. Also, they are older 
people. Many can moye into nonfarm work. 
Others can change their farm setups for 


larger income. There will be others who 


find It practically impossible to make needed 
adjustments. They need help and encour- 
agement to do the best with what they have 
and what they are. 


4. LARGER FARMS WITH HIGH CAPITAL INVEST- 
MENT 


From 1950 to 1954 in the South: 

Farms increased from an average size of 
124 to 170 acres, a rise of 37 percent. 

Capital invested in land, buildings, motor 
vehicles, machinery, equipment and all live- 
stock in the January 1 inventory, increased 
from 811.304, 186,000 to $31,526,640,000, a rise 
of 2.8 times. 

Total capital investment per farm worker 
increased from an estimated $2,700 to $9,900. 

Working capital increased from 19 to 33 
percent of investments. Machinery and 
equipment increased from 8 to 25 percent of 
invested capital. 

Observations 

Larger commercial farms can reasonably 
be expected to provide more acres and larger 
gross incomes per family as well as a more 
efficient economic unit in the use of labor 
and capital. The size of business as related 
to efficiency will become more and more im- 
portant. Size of farm will increase exten- 
sively and intensively. 

Larger farms will require greater amounts 
of capital for maximum efficiency—and a 
growing expertness in the management of 
capital, 

The question of “how big is too big” for 
sound farming should receive much atten- 
tion in the years ahead, The release of the 
old system of 40 acres-and-a-mule must be 
completed. The acceptance of efficient fam- 
ily-sized farm units of upwards to 300 and 
more acres must be made, The building of 
new attitudes toward both the number and 
size of farms is a challenging undertaking. 
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Greater emphasis will be required on the 
efficient management of the farm business. 
Invested capital per man will continue to 
increase as our land values move upward 
and eyen more power and livestock and 
poultry come to the farms. Both oppor- 
tunities and risks increase with this kind 
of farming. Better management is the only 
solid answer. 

There are many burdensome inefficiencies 
in farm layout, buillding and field must be 
corrected. This will require greater invest- 
ment of capital funds, 

5. CASH OUT OF POCKET COSTS TO CONTINUE 
HIGH 


In 1955 in the South; 

Total production expenses ($5,595,000,000) 
were 68 percent of total cash receipts ($8,- 
243,000,000) . 

Expenditures for feed, fertilizer, and hired 
labor were 41 percent of total production 
costs. 

Repairs, operation, and depreciation of 
capital items amounted to 34 percent of total 
production expenses. 

The costs of repairs, operation, and de- 
preciation of capital items equaled the total 
sales of all farm products in 1940. 

Expenditures for fertilizer in the South 
were 41 percent of those for the United 
States, 

Expenditures for feed were 24 percent of 
those for the United States. 

Expenditures for hired labor were 33 per- 
cent of those for the United States. 


Observations 


The purchasing power of farm people be- 
comes of increasing significance as they com- 
mercialize to an even greater extent their 
farm operations and homes. Farmers and 
their families are now dealing largely in 
dollars—and the financal skills of the family 
become of tremendous importance. 

As cash-out-of-pocket costs rise in the ag- 
gregate and in relation to the gross receipts, 
rieks also increase. And price becomes of 
greater Importance than heretofore. Farmers 
must therefore concern themselves more with 
price forecasting. 

Efficiency has always been important in 
farming, but it takes on added significance 
today and in the future. Margins will be 
close. Pull use of available resources is nec- 
essary. Producing to the market demand is 
quite important. 

It seems Inevitable that spending per unit 
in southern agriculture will rise. Attempts 
will be made to raise the level of yields per 
acre, per animal, per machine, and per hour 
of man labor. This will be a stronger move- 
ment toward intensification of production. 
New farm enterprises will receive consider- 
able attention in the years ahead. This de- 
velopment will require close planning of op- 
erations and a finesse in management that 
will absorb the increased risks involved. Here 
is a great area of counseling with southern 
farmers. 

©. FARM INCOME CREEPING UPWARD 


From 1940 to 1955 in the South: 

Total cash farm receipts rose four times. 

Farm prices went up 235 times. 

Crop income rose four times, 

Crop prices went up 225 times. 

Livestock and poultry income rose four 
times. 

Livestock and poultry prices went up 2.1 
times. 

Cotton declined by 8 million acres, but pro- 
duction Increased 2,200,000 bales. 

Beef cows increased 40 percent from 1949 
to 1955, but the South continued to hold 32 
percent of the Nation's total. 

Broiler production moved up from a negli- 
gible percentage of the total for the United 
States to 63 percent. 

Observations 


Spectacular increases in farm income are 
not probable for the next 10 years. For 
one thing, unusual rises in prices such as 
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came during and immediately after World 
War II are not in prospect. Increases in the 
aggregate income of farmers must, therefore, 
come largely from a larger total production. 
The emphasis at present and for the next 
few years at least, will be upon checking total 
production. Within this framework, rates 
of overall adjustments will likely slow down. 
Opportunities to increase the acreages of 
cotton, peanuts, and tobacco, large income 
producers, are extremely limited. Controls 
appear certain in the years of the foreseeable 
future. 

There appear to be certain basic changes 
in southern agriculture that will continue 
to go forward—more slowly for the next few 
years, but after then at an accelerated rate. 
Shifts in land use to include more small 
grains and forage crops are inevitable: 
Greater emphasis upon forest resources is 
certain—and this is moving forward at a 
rapid pace—so rapid in fact, until we need 
to think clearly on how much and what 
types of our land should be put in trees. 
The trend toward intensive livestock produc- 
tion will continue with emphasis upon milk, 
broilers, eggs, and pork. We shall try our 
hands at intensive production of beef cattle, 
It would appear logical that the South would 
develop an increasing percentage of the 
Nation's turnout of the higher valued and 
better quality foods such as dairy products, 
livestock, poultry, fruits, and vegetables. Our 
population and income patterns will provide 
this opportunity. Chances are that indi- 
vidual farm specialization will increase in a 
framework of great State and regionwide 
diversification, The drive for greater effi- 
ciency will force this. - 

It seems reasonable to expect income per 
farm and per farm person to Increase in the 
years ahead. In fact, these will be much 
more significant than the moderate increases 
that may come in total farm income, 

Vertical integration will probably increase 
in agriculture. The patterns for the broiler 
and canning industries will likely expand to 
eggs, hogs, beef cattle feeding, and possibly 
other enterprises. The approach to farmers 


Is different with vertical integration. 


7. PERSONAL INCOMES TO MOVE FORWARD 


Total personal incomes from 1940 to 1954 
increased 4% times, from $13,163,000,000 to 
857.358.000.000. 

Total employment from 1940 to 1950 rose 
20 percent, nonfarm employment 43 per- 
cent, but farm employment declined 25 per- 
cent. 

Industries associated with large capital 
per worker are increasing, even though those 
requiring low capital per worker still em- 
ploy 60 percent of the manufacturing work- 
ers in the South, 

The South in relation to the United States 
as a whole has made rapid progress in the 
accumulation of financial resources, produc- 
tion of electric power, per capita income and 
other basic developments in economic prog- 
ress, 

Observations 


The purchasing power of the people of 
the South is destined to increase sharply 
in the years ahead. Industrialization will 
continue and with it other types of busi- 
nesses and services will grow. Many changes 
will be imposed upon farm families as they 
seek to live with these adjustments within 
our cities, towns and communities. It 18 
significant that if incomes of the South and 
non-South were equal now, the United States 
food market might be 10 percent larger. 

As we look to the future, there are five 
developments growing from the changes out- 
lined aboye to which we need to direct our 
attention. 


1, NEW COMMUNITY PATTERNS ARE DEVELOPING 


The homogeneous self-contained rural 
community is being rapidly replaced with a 
community of heterogeneous interests and 
commercial interdependencies. Our methods 
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of working with and motivating communi- 
ties must undergo a great deal of change— 
particularly those in which many small part- 
time farmers live. 
2. COMMUNITY INTERDEPENDENCIES ARE 
BECOMING INCREASINGLY SIGNIFICANT 


Into rural communities are coming factor- 
jes, shopping centers and many kinds of 
municipal facilities. Even the still somewhat 
remote farm community is fast becoming 
an integral part of this larger more indus- 
trialized community. The line between ur- 
ban and rural is becoming thinner—and the 
need for recognizing and respecting interde- 
pendencies is becoming greater. Farm peo- 
ple must continuously look to the larger 
community in which they live, operate their 
farms and sell their products. 

3. COMMUNITY POTENTIALS ARE REQUIRING 

CLOSE STUDY 


Communities now have the very real prob- 
lem of answering the question “What kind 
of a community do we wish to be?” Shall 
we remain agricultural or become industrial- 
ized? These questions must be intelligently 
answered by both rural and urban people in 
across-the-table study and discussions. 
Farm people must take an active and strong 
position in this planning. They need a lot 
of information and encouragement in this 
dertaking. They must have adequate and 
earnest representation on city-county plan- 
ning boards, citizens’ planning and other 
groups. 

4. APPRAISING OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

The dignity of farming along with all oc- 
cupations open to our rural people needs 
careful appraisal. Young people should be 
given the opportunity to appraise the oc- 
cupations of their communities, State, and 
region. There will be fewer farmers, but 
agriculturae is more than farming. This 
broader understanding of opportunities in 
agriculture is a great need of our rural and 
urban people. 


5. OUR UNDERSTANDINGS MUST BROADEN 


To live and operate successfully in the 
present world, it takes a lot of knowledge and 
understanding. Economic and social forces 
of tremendous scope are at work effecting 
our profits and living standards. These 
must be appraised and their possible effects 
understood as well as possible. Somehow, 
we must broaden our horizons of under- 
standing. We must become students of 
world affairs, t 

The South will be confronted with many 
other great changes in the years ahead. To 
understand the forces behind these changes 
will mean that they can be given guidance. 
To guide the changes means the South will 
move forward to a stronger position In na- 
tional and world affairs, and will become an 
even better place in which to bring our chil- 
dren into maturity as capable, progressive, 
independent-thinking self-acting, Godfear- 
ing young men and women. 

Everyone who will be associated in any 
manner whatsoever with southern agricul- 
ture in the years ahead faces a magnificent 
opportunity for service. 


Home Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
April 4, 1957, an editorial discussing 
home building appeared in the Joplin 
(Mo.) Globe, and because it is of general 
interest not only to Missourians but all 
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Americans, I ask unanimous consent that 
5 be printed in the Appendix ot the Rrc- 
RD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Government action in relaxing credit terms 
In home loans, and in extending the area in 
Which insured loans may be made is inter- 
preted in many quarters as the first break 
in more than a year in a somewhat rigid 
Ught-money policy. 

At is seen also as indicating that Federal 
economists believe inflation has been brought 
Under control. Investor and financial mar- 
kets will watch closely in the period imme- 
diately ahead for signs of any further relaxa- 
tion of loan controls, 

reason the Government moved to make 
Ít a bit easier to buy a home, it is felt, is 

e continued drag in new-home construc- 

n., February reports showed new housing 
Starts had dropped below an annual rate of 
1 million, generally considered to be the 

ble number to keep up with the growth 

Of the Nation. 
to keep the national economy in 
balance in this period is a highly intricate 
Complex job. The economists feel that 
they should watch out for and guard against 
he tion as well as inflation. So far they 
Prt done a commendable job because we 
EA have prosperity without any runaway 
flation, and there are no alarming signs of 

deflation. 

f week's order merely makes it easier 
az People to finance homes by lowering the 
ley yment schedule 2 points to the 1955 

el. The hope will be that it brings 1957 
© building back up to or above the 
ON-a-year rate. 


The Late Honorable Fred L. Crawford 


SPEECH 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


* JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
8 of my esteemed friend and former 
— the Honorable Fred Crawford, 
d me. 
© Member of Congress was more de- 
to duty nor took his responsibili- 
Doop seriously as a servant of the 


early youth, Fred Crawford 
jcudied the intricate workings and prob- 
of national and international trade 

e, and being schooled in that 
the e a most valuable member 
House Banking and Currency 
Committee. He served on that commit- 
many years with great distinc- 


Say that Fred's good services 
ray and out of Congress have and 
& 5 t to every American for 
come. On many, many 
Secaslons while Fred was in Congress and 
to ces. to the very last he took time 
United l and advise with me on our 
States fiscal conditions which as 

Went on became a greater worry to 
„and without a doubt that worry 


Contributed 
this goo 4 . — the untimely death of 
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If being a conservative with the peo- 
ple's money is a virtue, and I believe it is, 
I must give the late Honorable Fred 
Crawford much credit for my conserva- 
tive record in Congress. 

Goodby, Fred. God rest your soul. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family and to his multitude of friends 
everywhere. 


The Chamber and the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Lancaster (S. C.) 
News of April 11, 1957: 

THE CHAMBER AND THE BUDGET 


For a grassroots reaction to the ever 
mounting total of the Federal budget, we can 
offer the resolution adopted last week by 
the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce. Taken 
alone such a resolution is worth about as 
much as the paper on which it was written. 
Added to the weight of a growing protest 
over irresponsibility in governmental ex- 
penditures, it is an important action. 

President Eisenhower is a strong person- 
ality who has, in his long public career, 
said or done a few things that are out of 
character, One of those moments came 
recently when he conceded the budget was 
out of band by inviting Congress to slash 
it wherever savings could be made. Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey had already boggled 
at the $71-billion plus request in an un- 
precedented public repudiation of an im- 
portant administration document. 

While it may have been the President's in- 
tention to shift the burden of forced econ- 
omy onto Congress, his attitude of helpless- 
ness in the face of rising governmental costs 
produced a shocked reaction in the United 
States. There is ample evidence that the 
strength of this reaction was miscalculated. 
President Eisenhower is now defensive of 
every item in the budget, but the reaction 
is growing. 

Taxpayers, groups, and organizations all 
over the United States are joining in a 
chorus of questions. They want to know 
why Federal expenditures can no longer be 
controlled; why every desire and whim of 
the outgrown bureaucracy must be met; why 
Uncle Sam's billions must be poured into 
foreign and often unfriendly nations in ever- 
mounting totals, and why the richest nation 
on earth has a public debt which has passed 
all human comprehension. 

When the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce 
says: “We will always need more than we 
can afford and it’s about time we started 
spending according to our ability to pay.“ 
it is letting the light of reason in on a situa- 
tion which, for all its magnitude, must be 
resolved on just such a homely basis. 

The United States, buying world position 
on the installment plan, is no different from 
spending according to our ability to pay.” 
ments outrunning his ability to pay. Our 
national ability to pay is tremendous but it 
would appear that our present commitments 
have finally reached that point where the 
taxpayers are genuinely worried lest some- 
one appear with claim and delivery papers. 
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Blackmail or Incompetence? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Wall Street Journal far Monday, April 
15, 1957, the lead editorial is headed 
“Blackmail or Incompetence?” The ref- 
erence is, of course, to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield, In my opinion, the 
answer to the question “Blackmail or In- 
competence?” is “Both.” 

Included with my own remarks is the 
editorial referred to: 


BLACKMAIL OR INCOMPETENCE? 


So Postmaster General Summerfield has 
informed Congress that if it doesn't promptly 
give him the money he wants for the post 
Office he will take a meat ax to the postal 
service, 

The general's ultimatum was handed to 
the Congressmen a week ago and when they 
didn’t fall all over themselves in a rush to 
put up the money he got out the cleaver. 
In New York and many other cities the post 
office windows were shuttered on Saturday 
and there were no mail deliveries. Further 
cutbacks in service are scheduled for this 
morning. 

The general's operation plan calls for 
cutting datly mail deliveries to business to- 
day. If that doesn’t speed up Congress he 
will suspend money order sales at first and 
second class post offices on April 29; on that 
last date there will also be an embargo on all 
third-class mail—we suppose you will have 
to send it by dog sled. 

Now none of this, you understand, has any- 
thing to do with the regular Post Office 
appropriation. Congress appropriated the 
1957 money last year; the 1958 appropria- 
tion is not due until June 30. This is extra 
money—known technically as a deficiency 
appropriation—that Mr. Summerfield is ask- 
ing for to tide him over until the next pay- 
day. 

And he says, “Gimme quick, or else.” 

If this strikes you as pretty arrogant be- 
havior for a public servant—a sort of black- 
mail of the body politic—Mr. Summerfield's 
defense is that he can't help it. He has just 
plain run out of money. And how can he be 
expected to run the Post Office, or anything 
else, without any money? 

The trouble with this reply is that it raises 
as many questions as it answers. 

It is certainly not amiss to inquire why this 
emergency came so suddenly. Mr. Summer- 
field knew last summer how much money he 
had to run the Post Office for 12 months. 
Dividing a given sum of money by 12 doesn't 
require advanced mathematics. If it is true, 
as alleged, that the money provided last 
summer was too penurious to keep service up 
to par for the full year, one still wonders why 
small adjustments were not made during the 
year. No sensible post office clerk, however 
unhappily underpaid, would unconcernedly 
spend his year's salary in 9 months. 

The difference may well be that a post 
office clerk is not habituated to deficiency 
appropriations. With Government depart- 
ments they are so usual as to seem an almost 
unquestioned right and Mr. Summerfield 
may be honestly surprised to find himself 
now out of money and none promptly pro- 
vided. It's a temptation to forego frugality 
in November when the Appropriations Com- 
mittees will be in session in April. 


To suppose that this sudden crisis was de- 
liberately developed for Its dramatic effect on 
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Congress may be very unfair. It could 
be that the Post Office Department was 
simply lulled into not counting its pennies 
carefully. But if this is not a calculated kind 
of political blackmail, then somebody in 
Congress ought to find out who goofed. 


Jury Trial Position Defended by Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


=f OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude a news report from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal for April 13, indi- 
cating that labor leaders in Tennessee 
are concerned about any proposal which 
would deny right of trial by jury for per- 
sons charged with contempt. The news- 
paper articles by Morris Cunningham 
referred to in the story were printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for Monday, April 15, on page A2958. 

I hope that when the Congress makes a 
decision as to whether jury trials will 
be provided in the cases of citations for 
contempt under the proposed civil rights 
legislation, that American labor will 
again support the principle of trial by 
jury. 

The news report follows: 


Jury TRIAL POSITION DEFENDED BY LABOR— 
STATE UNION LEADERS OBJECT TO NEWSPAPER 
ARTICLES—LEGISLATURE IS RAPPED 
NasavILLE, April 12—State labor leaders 

took issue Friday with articles in the Com- 

mercial Appeal which they said left the im- 

pression that labor was opposing trial by 

jury. 

They referred to a series of articles by Mor- 
tis Cunningham, chief of this newspaper s 
Washington bureau. 

Matthew Lynch, legislative representative 
of the Tennessee State Labor Council (AFL- 
CIO), issued a statement which he said had 
been read and approved by Stanton Smith, 
president, and Charles Houk, director of po- 
litical activities of the council. 

EFFORTS POINTED OUT 


“We must take issue with the writer and 
take this opportunity to point out our efforts 
to secure the right of trial by jury for all per- 
sons charged with contempt for offenses com- 
mitted outside the presence of the court,” 
Mr. Lynch said. 

The articles pointed out that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act and other measures to assure 
jury trials in contempt cases arising from 
labor disputes drew almost unanimous 
southern support 25 years ago. Southern 
leaders say that today, with the same argu- 
ments being presented on civil-rights mat- 
ters, labor leaders have taken the other side, 

Questioned concerning activities by na- 
tional labor leaders in behalf of the proposed 
civil-rights legislation, Mr. Lynch contented 
that the national AFL-CIO did not take a 
position against trial by jury in such cases 
as charged and neither does labor have the 
right to trial by jury in such cases except for 
a few rare instances under the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

The national organization, he said, “took 
the position that if trial by jury is to become 
an issue, that the proposal should cover all 
Government contempt actions and not just 
as a rider to one bill.” 

To those advocating trial by jury “as a 
matter of principle, this will be sound and 
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acceptable,” he said, “but, of course, it will 
not satisfy those who are pursuing this cause 
as a political expedient.” 

LABOR BILL DRAWN 


Mr. Lynch said labor had a bill drawn dur- 
ing the recent Tennessee legislative session 
to guarantee a trial by jury in all contempt 
cases where the offense committed was out 
of the presence of the court. 

“The bill was not introduced,” he said, 
“because another was before the legislature 
that said ‘the party charged with such con- 
tempt shall be entitled to a trial by jury on 
the question of guilt or innocence.’” 

Legislative records show that the bill, 
which was sponsored by Senator Clifford Al- 
len of Nashville, passed the senate. It was 
defeated in the house after representative 
Harry Lester of Nashville pointed out it 
would mean many cases affecting labor would 
have to be tried before juries instead of by 
judges. 

Mr. Lynch said the bill received one of the 
most overwhelming defeats of the entire 
session when it was sent to the table by a 
vote of 51to 14. He added that “not a single 
legislator from Shelby County was among the 
14 who were willing to stand up and be 
counted for the right of trial by jury in the 
house.” 

Records show that Representatives James 
J. Bertucci of the Shelby delegation was ab- 
sent the day the bill was tabled. 

The labor leader assailed “the silence on 
the above by the press and others who 
claim to be for this basic right.” 

Mr. Smith was asked how he reconciled 
the position taken by Andrew J. Biemiller, 
chief lobbyist for the AFL-CIO, and other 
top leaders of the organization in supporting 
the civil rights bill. - 


SEPARATE LEGISLATION 


He said labor's position is that the subject 
of trial by jury should be considered in sep- 
arate legislation and should cover all fields, 
including labor, and not simply civil rights 
legislation. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Lynch said the question 
of trial by jury will come up for considera- 
tion by the State Labor Council at its annual 
convention here in October and both pre- 
dicted adoption of a resolution asking for 
such guaranties “for everyone” in all con- 
tempt cases away from a courtroom. 

The State labor spokesman concluded: 

“There is a second part to this issue at the 
national level and that is a preinjunction 
hearing such as is provided in the Norris- 
Laguardia Act. Let's take a look at the rec- 
ord on this issue. 

“Labor secured the introduction of this 
measure in the 1955 session of the Tennessee 
Legislature and upon its introduction it was 
almost unanimously greeted with howls of 
anguish from the press, 

“It was characterized as ‘destructive * * +» 
slanted * * * biased,’ ‘a dangerous shenani- 
gan,’ ‘indictment of our whole judicial sys- 
tem,’ ‘breeds violence," ‘whittles away the in- 
junctive protection’ and scores of other abu- 
sive remarks,” 


Real Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 


include a very interesting and most com- 
plimentary article on the sound leader- 
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ship of Speaker RAYsURN, which appeared 
in the Boston Evening American, on 
April 13, 1957: 

REAL LEADERSHIP = 

Speaker RAYBURN of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has given new and substantial 
impetus to the movement in Congress for 
lower Federal spending and ultimate tax 
reduction. 

He has also brightened prospects for the 

eventual success of the movement consider- 
ably. — 
His ability to get such a vital matter as tax 
reduction above the level of partisanship, and 
his willingness to do so, give him high stature 
as a statesman. 

Mr. RAYBURN goes a long way in this in- 
stance toward fulfillment of what the late 
William Randolph Hearst once called a great 
need of the country in the field of taxes, 
spending, and debt. 

“What is needed in Washington,” Mr. 
Hearst wrote in a letter to his editors on 
December 20, 1933, “is some clearness of 
vision and some sound American common- 
sense; some realization that taxation means 
national exhaustion; some understanding 
that what the Government spends the peo- 
ple must pay; and that whatever is pald to 
the Government must be deducted from the 
purchasing power of the community, from 
the consumption of goods, from the manu- 
facture of products and consequently from 
the expansion of busines, and from the em- 
ployment of labor.” 

This was said 24 years ago, but it applies 
equally to the present problems and burdens 
of the country. Mr. RAYBURN’s support of 
the same views gives new force to the sound 
words of Mr. Hearst, 


William Grove Skelly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Tulsa, Mr. Republican, great American, 
great civic leader, wonderful friend, Bill 
Skelly, has gone from our midst. His 
loss to me personally is irreplaceable. I 
was associated with him in politics for 33 
years. I was his supporter in his races 
for Republican national committeeman, 
he was my supporter in my races for 
Congress. I learned a lot from him. To 
extol his virtues would take more space 
than the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD affords. 
I am, therefore, inserting in the RECORD 
two editorials, one from the Tulsa Trib- 
une, of Tulsa, Okla., dated Friday, April 
12, 1957, and one from the Tulsa Daily 
World, of Tulsa, Okla., dated Saturday, 
April 13, 1957. These two editorials set 
forth his record better than I can, but 
they do not attempt to give the complete 
record of Bill Skelly, only the history of 
Tulsa with all its progress can give this. 
He is gone, but will never be forgotten. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Tulsa Tribune of April 12, 1957] 
Brit SKELLY 

William G. Skelly is dead at 78. For many 
years he has shared with Waite Phillips the 
sweepstake honors for good works for Tulsa. 
He was proud of Tulsa, and Tulsa will always 
be proud of him. 

Bull Skelly gloried in his humble youth, and 
told the stories of his failures and his set- 
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backs with gusto. He admired education 
and contributed liberally to it, but he never 
pretended to education that he didn't have. 
Sycophants who love millionaires because 
they are millionaires never impressed him, 
but to him a good tool pusher or an honest 
horse wrangler—well, those were men worth 
knowing. 

Bill Skelly spent his life being sure every- 

hing was going to come out all right if 
People would only sell, build, promote, and 
Stand upon their own feet. He had little 
faith that a citizenry, coddied by an over- 
Protective government, could make a strong 
nation. 

“Root, hog, or die,” he would say. 

This sprang from conviction, not callous- 
Ness. He had an absorbing interest in help- 
ing people who suffered from poverty or bad 
luck in getting under way again, And he 
Was a born reformer who was not above try- 
ing Bulle when direct methods falled. 

Once he observed with dismay that a hill 
family tenanting one of his farms was living 
On an unhealthy diet of pork and cornmeal. 
He talked up the virtues of fresh vegetables 
Without success. One day the farmer re- 
Marked that he and his wife had always 

n sad because, while they had strapping 
Sons, they had never had a daughter. 

And carrots haven't been working?“ asked 
Skelly, 

“What have carrots got to do with it?” 

“Why,” exploded Skelly, “I thought that 
everyone knew if you want a baby girl you 

ve to eat carrots.” 

5 On his next visit carrots were growing all 

ver the yard and were being served for 

the ast, lunch, and dinner. The next year 
farmer and his wife had a daughter. 

He was a gifted salesman. Once, while we 
an driving across Kansas with him, we 
1 Pped at a Skelly gas station and he blew 

P at the untidy condition of the restroom. 
n, after the filling station operator was 
im nente flustered, Skelly sat down with 
* for half an hour and figured how the 

Perator could increase his profits. 
the Madison oil trials, when the 
Presidents of the leading American oil com- 
panies Were indicted in an abortive effort 
8 price fixing, most of the executives 
the ed glumly between the courtroom and 
ir aen But Skelly toured all over Wis- 
bottied Eanan his dealers and talking up 
weet, his optimism almost ruined him. 
wik the stock market crashed in 1929 he 
Atte rady deeply involved in investments. 
se the market had slipped for a couple 
8 he was convinced the upturn was 
the and he bought stocks heavily. When 
en market continued down he lost stock 
trol of the Skelly Oil Co. to the Mission 
Whey. but he continued to manage it. 
hea the upturn finally came he became a 
Toston once more and rebuilt his 


— same optimism was the secret of his 
Was th as a civic leader. He believed Tulsa 
™oted © greatest city on earth and he pro- 
five civic improvements with force and 
t In 10 minutes in his prime he could 
Át 3 of timid men into bold ones. 
lead. © moment Tulsa badly needs the 
e Srship of the Skelly-Waite Phillips era, 
We has Overcommitted and underinspired. 
ve a lot of fine people who are all for 
ride but we squabble about details and 
of in Oppsite directions until when 
b es how, and how becomes if, and if 
Bi es can't, 
ple iene was sure that when good peo- 
Dacke their heads together and bend their 
together the mountains move. 
And the mountains did move. 


From the Tulsa World of April 13, 1957] 


Grove SKELLY: GREAT CITIZEN 


Citizens the stature of William Grove 
y don't come along too often. Their 
magnificent contributions to local, State, 
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and national affairs are seldom duplicated. 
That is why the death of such men creates 
a sense of loss, a feeling of emptiness, that 
is all too difficult to assimilate. 

As a Tulsan and Oklahoman Bill Skelly 
was without peer. From the day in 1912 
when he settled with his fledgling oll busi- 
ness in muddy, bristling, and brawling Tulsa, 
he launched upon a lifetime of effort, with 
others of his individualistic fervor, to build 
Tulsa civically, culturally, and economical- 
ly—rightly earning in the process the tag, 
“Mr. Tulsa.” 

He disliked the label; yet no other man 
who has trod the boards of life in young 
Oklahoma's headlong rush to greatness so 
deserved it. 

To reflect in mere words the life and times 
of Bill Skelly—who preferred to be known 
as an ex-muleskinner“ rather than an oil 
magnate—would command a tome. Suffice 
it to say here that he was an individualist 
in all that he represented and accomplished, 
a fighter from the drop of the hat, a public- 
spirited human whose varied economic in- 
terests at no time ‘deterred him from a 
chosen path of good citizenship... 

Bill Skelly's works didn't stop with Tulsa, 
or Oklahoma, His intense concern with all 
that went on about him led him, through 
good times and bad, into the rugged field of 
politics and onto the stage of national af- 
fairs. It was in the political field where he 
gave vivid demonstration of his penchant 
for positive, direct, and vigorous leadership. 
Just as there was never a question as to who 
held the reins of the great Skelly Oil Co., 
so there was never a doubt of where Bill 
Skelly stood on a political issue, 

Yet in all his years of business and political 
activity, who can point to the man who held 
bitterness in his heart against Bill Skelly? 
He became, in a State that can claim all too 
few men of his political morals and persua- 
sion, “Mr, Republican.” Still, no Democrat 
or Republican scorned the man or the be- 
liefs which he held. 

Nobody can say how many thousands of 
people of good will passed through Bill 
Skelly's office in the championship of a good 
cause. And few were the times when they 
were turned away. It is sufficient to say that 
if Bill Skelly couldn’t see the good in a 
project, it probably had little to commend it, 

What Tulsa can claim to be today bears 
the indelible brand of Bill Skelly, and many 
other Tulsans with whom he was associated, 
in an unselfish and wholesome job of com- 
munity building. 

The lives of these men and the history of 
Tulsa—1912-1957—are irrevocably linked to- 
gether. If there is a civic or cultural or 
athletic project that has bloomed to full 
flower without Bill Skelly’s cooperation and 
active help, it has not come to our attention. 
That Tulsa and Oklahoma will miss Bill 
Skelly should go without saying. We say it 
anyway. For the real merit of the man, the 
full measure of his contributions to fellow 
citizens and the Nation, are for time and his- 
tory to record. In the shadow of his rugged 
personality and good works, few are equal to 
the task of chronicling the life and inherent 
greatness of William Grove Skelly. 

A vital part of Tulsa and Oklahoma is 
gone, but never to be forgotten, 


Jesse James and His Stepbrothers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I wish to include the following 
article by H. I. Phillips entitled “Jesse 
James and His Stepbrothers: 


JESSE JAMES AND His STEPBROTHERS—SHERIFP 
Finns Boot anp TV MELON HELPs Gop- 
MOTHER Brine Goon Luck 

(By H. I. Phillips) 

With Hollywood and TV going in heavily 
for westerns, Cinderella stories and jackpot 
programs, it would seem possible to merge 
all these elements in one stirring screen 
story. We don't see why not and are at 
work on such an offering. Synopsis: 

1, Story opens in a hideout occupied by 
a handsome Jesse James type and two step- 
brothers. The stepbrothers are a pair of 
meanies who have a wonderful time as out- 
laws but never let Jesse come along. They 
make him stay at home and mind the store 
while they go to all the high-class train 
robberies, etc. 

2. The stepbrothers are about to leave on 
another of their many bigtime holdups, 
all decked out in the finest Hollywood cos- 
tumes, replete with 6-shooters. Jesse begs 
to go along. They order him to stay in 
the shack and slave away at dusting off 
alibis, repairing rifies, etc. 

3. Jesse is in despair when a fairy god- 
mother appears and asks what's wrong. 
Jesse sobs that his stepbrothers are off on 
their ponies shooting things up again and 
have left him behind to do the dirty work 
of just behaving himself. 

Jesse: “I wish I could go to the big train 
robbery they are attending tonight. I never 
have any fun.” 

Fairy Godmother: Have you a pumpkin?” 

Jesse (weeping): Don't rub it in by ask- 
ing me to bake a pie.” 

WINS MELON 


4. The godmother explains the situation. 

Jesse says he has no pumpkin. The god- 
mother replies, “I know where you can get 
a melon.” He asks where. She whips out a 
magic wand. Instantly he is on a TV show 
against people like Charlie Van Doren. He 
wins and gets the biggest melon in TV 
history. 

5. The godmother changes the melon into 
an Arabian horse, 1 year's supply of black 
masks, and & gun autographed by Hugh 
OBrien. 

6. “How about white mice?” asks the 
godmother. He is fresh out of mice but 
says he has a stepmother who isa rat. The 
godmother transforms the rat into four 
horses and a stagecoach in which a beautiful 
schoolma’am is riding across the desert. 

7. Jesse asks, “Why the and the 
schoolma am?“ The godmother replies, “On 
your ride to join your wicked stepbrothers 
in the great traln-robbery routine the old 
scene where you fall in love with the 
schoolma’am is always good.” 

OBVIOUS 


The rest is obvious. Jesse goes to the won- 
derful stickup, makes a bigger hit than his 
stepbrothers, and gets home safely. It turns 
out that the sheriff has found a shoe dropped 
in the flight from the robbery. He laughs 
heartily; the boot was dropped by one of 
his stepbrothers. (Moral: With a fairy god- 
mother you can have all the luck.) 


PILLS 


America is a pill-taking nation. You 
could almost switch the old anthem lines 
to read, “I love thy rocks and pills. A 
noise rising above all others from coast to 
coast is that of people shaking bottles to get 
tablets out of them. Americans once based 
hopes on life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, but today aspirin is on the 
list. Headache pills are in such demand 
they are thrown instead of rice at weddings 
and considered a household necessity all 
through the happy couple's life, especially 
when the grocery bills are totaled up. 
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Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I rec- 
ommend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following summary of a 
recent address by Mr. H. F. Dever, presi- 
dent of Brown Instruments Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
before the Metal Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia. It is an under- 
standable and informative discussion of 
the much-misunderstood project of au- 
tomation, and Mr. Dever’s remarks will, 
I am sure, serve as an introduction to 
the marvels of modern industrial tech- 
niques to many small-business men. 

Reprints of the text of Mr. Dever's talk 
are available through the National Small 
Business Association, 801 19th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

SMALL BUSINESS AUTOMATION 
(Summary of an address by H. F. Deyer, pres- 
ident, Brown instruments division, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., before 
the Metal Manufacturers Association of 

Philadelphia) 


Modern technology is sọ fast-paced it 
sometimes outruns even those who take part 
in its creation. The industrial wizardry with 
which we deal today ofttimes seem familiar 
and understandable on the surface, yet be- 
comes almost bewildering in its complexity 
on close study. In short, development of 
techniques and products has become such 
a rapid process that the language of com- 
munication between those involved cannot 
keep pace. 

There still exists, for instance, a semantic 
curtain between the scientists and engineers 
on the one hand, and the ultimate users— 
the businessmen—on the other. The very 
fact that businessmen devote frequent mest- 
ings to better understanding of the develop- 
ments mapped for their use by the scientiets 
is proof that attempts are being made con- 
stantly to keep the channels of intellectual 
communication open and up to date. 

In this talk, I would like to make a con- 
tribution toward dispelling some of the se- 
mantic fog surrounding one of the newest 
trends in American industry—automation. 
I believe it not only desirable but necessary 
to separate automation’s fact from fancy; 
to attempt to translate the generalities of 
this captivating technological trend into 
practical, down-to-earth terms familiar 
and meaningful to businessmen. In particu- 
lar, I'd like to discuss one phase of this thing 
called automation—instrumentation. And 
I'd like to let my comments on the instru- 
ment phases of automation be based on the 
understanding that this whole activity is 
merely an extension of the process of mak- 
ing things automatic that has been going on 
for many years. 

For every multi-million-dollar electro- 
mechanical machine, for every new, man- 
made brain development that threatens to 
obsolete even pushbutton devices, there are 
literally hundreds of more prosaic, less ex- 
pensive, off-the-shelf automatic instruments 
that daily function as the sinews of this 
trend toward factory or process automation. 
My own firm has been involved in this field 
since 1859. Honeywell has its stake in those 
fields of automation that I call office auto- 
mation and machine tool or Detroit automa- 
tion, as well as in my own field, instrumen- 
tation, 
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I think we will be wiser to consider auto- 
mation as an acceleration and expansion of 
much that we have been doing, rather than 
some wholly new glamour concept that is 
beyond our comprehension or our pocket- 
books. 


I also think you will find it purposeful to 
study briefly what limitations there are, if 
any, to the size of rims that can profitably 
harness automation's techniques and prod- 
ucts. It is our firm belief at Honeywell 
that America’s small businesses will be big 
investors in automation in the future; that 
it.is not something of interest only to the 
Mammoth industrial firms. 

First let us look at what the engineers call 
instrumentation. 

The products of our particular industry, 
as many of you are well aware, are mechani- 
cal, electric, and electronic devices that indi- 
cate, record, and control a variety of physical 
and chemical conditions vital to production. 
These include temperature, pressure, flow. 
dimension, speed viscosity, and chemical 
composition, among others. By measuring 
these factors and exposing them to automatic 
control, American industry has been able 
to bring down the cost of production, to 
minimize waste, and, in general, improve the 
quality of product. 

There are many typical applications, and 
there can be and are many ‘custom-engi- 
neered applications—each differing from the 
next, As to the products, they may range 
from thermostats or millivoltmeters costing, 
say, 850 to $200, to elaborate electronic re- 
corder-controllers costing $2,500 to $3,000. 
A single unit may serve some purposes ade- 
quately, but, in others, complete integrated 
eontrol systems are needed to harness large 
numbers of instruments of a wide variety, 
and such systems may cost from $100,000 to 
$500,000. 

The major advantages of instrumentation 
are, of course, economic. Intelligently and 
appropriately applied, instrumentation will 
result in a better quality product, with fewer 
rejects, less waste of men and machinery 
(or in other words, increased productivity), 
which can't help but bring an overall reduc- 
tion in manufacturing costs. If the use of 
instrumentation is not economically sound— 
if the instruments do not reduce costs, im- 
prove the product or accomplish some needed 
result—they will not be bought by the hard- 
headed operators of our manufacturing in- 
dustries, big or little. There is ample evi- 
dence that instruments are filling a true 
economic need. 

Let me cite a few specific examples: 

A brick company, Macon, Ga.: Installation 
of continuous kilns with automatic control 
increased production and quality, Tempera- 
ture controls alone upped brick production 
10 percent Approximate cost of tempera- 
ture controls, $5,000. 

A textile mill, Startex, S. C.: The addition 
of 1 slasher cylinder plus automatic controls 
on a textile slasher increased slasher pro- 
duction of 50 percent. Approximate cost of 
controls, $2,000. 

An office building, Omaha, Nebr.: Installa- 
tion of a single instrument plus switches 
and measuring elements enabled one man to 
read temperatures in 144 different locations 
throughout a 6-story-and-basement office 
3 pe gee paid for itself in 2 years. 

ppro e cost of measuring syste 
$6,000. 3 . 

A cooperative farmers dairy, Allentown, 
Pa.: Automatically controlled pasteurizing 
equipment at this dairy upped production 
from 3,400 pounds of milk per hour to 100,- 
000 pounds per hour. Approximate cost of 
automatic controls, $4,000. 

A manufacturing company, Dayton, Ohio: 
Installation of 3 3 con- 
trols on plastic molding presses reduced re- 
jects 38 percent. Approximate cost of con- 
trols for each press, $1,000. 
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But the full potential of automatic con- 
trol is still very far from being realized. 
Estimates for 1956 by McGraw-Hill have put 
instrument sales at $345 million, as con- 
trasted to a mere $157 million in 1947. But 
we are still probably only some 10 to 15 per- 
cent along the way to realizing its full pe- 
tential. 

Because of the tendency of many com-. 
mentators to superlatives on automation— 
to say nothing of the more glamorous equip- 
ment's stiff price tags—there is a persistent 
inclination to consider automation the priv- 
ileged pasture” of today's industrial giants. 
It is our feeling that this is another of the 
foundationless notions growing up around 
this technology. 

You don't need two or three million dol- 
lars for plant and equipment purchases to 
get your feet wet in automation. Much 
automation—more, probably, than many of 
you realize—can be brought at conventional 
equipment costs. 

The hundreds of thousands of small- and 
medium-size companies with less than 1,000 
employees can best profit from automation. 
It can be the common denominator to meet 
your requirements to remain competitive. 

It’s a plain fact of business life that the 
small business has only two alternatives as 
regards automation. It can ignore it and 
subsequently be forced on the defensive to 
meet competitive pressures, or it can look 
at it realistically and plan a sensible course 
of adoption—thereby gaining the advantage 
of action and minimizing the inroads of 
competition. 

The smaller firms have one notable advan- 
tage: The companies that produce automa- 
tion equipment are interested in volume 
markets, and plants with less than 1,000 em- 
ployees constitute such a market. Accord- 
ing to the latest figures, there were 308,000 
manufacturing firms in operation at the 
start of this year. Of this number, only 
1,850 were in the 1,000-employees-and-up 
bracket; the greater bulk—306,150 to be spe- 
cific—employed fewer than 1,000, It there- 
fore seems logical that the manufacturer of 
automatic equipment and devices will, 80 
far as possible, design his products to fit 
the needs of the more numerous small busi- 
nesses. And he will furnish much help, aid, 
and assistance in the adaption of it to the 
specific requirements of each plant. 

Now you might logically ask, “How does a 
firm go about automation? How can we take 
advantage of it?” 

First, I urge you to think of automation 
as something you can and should check _ 
in on. It is not a fad—it is economic and 
is here to stay. Actually much automation 
is now as close as your nearest master me- 
chanic or instrument engineer. The same 
holds true for much of the technology—it, 
too, is just waiting to be applied. 

T also suggest that you Visit plants in com- 
parable industries; use consultants; apply 
incentives within your organization for im- 
proved methods work; get together with the 
qualified manufacturers—they can help you 
select the proper equipment; do not oyer- 
look the better magazine and trade publica- 
tion articles and textbooks on the subject, 
and, finally, your trade association may be 
of help. í 

If your standard of living is to continue 
rising at the rate it has for the past 15 years. 
and if we Americans are going to have all 
of the goods which most of the experts see 
in store for us, and at the same time gain 
the additional leisure we're all seeking, then 
instrumentation and automatic control, as 
well as other forms of automation, will in- 
evitably have to be part of the scheme of 
things. 

Automation Is a complicated technical sub- 
ject but it can be a realistic, progressive, 
and constructive force in your business or 
industry right now also. It is a subject— 
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and includes a program—that alert manage- 
Ment can use to advantage beginning now 
and which laggard managements may well 
Wish they had considered sooner. 


The Federal Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, when the 
People of America in a nationwide 
Movement spontaneously disapprove a 

eral budget involving heretofore un- 
heard of expenditures, Government ad- 
trators can draw but one conclu- 
Sion. The hard-pressed taxpayer is out 
get relief. 

What the average American does not 
realize is how the Congress and execu- 
tive departments have over the years, 
Partly at the request of the people and 

Bely through their indifference, 
1 alized far-reaching Government 
Unctions calling for annual increases in 
employees and salaries as well as facili- 
ties for administration. 

Now that the people have demanded 

e Congress reduce the budget, the 
Congress in turn is face to face with the 
d ing problem of trying to re- 
aha expenditures for services and agen- 
in created by its own ill-considered 
ele lation, To cut out established agen- 

es, even though they serve a small mi- 

rity of our citizens, would severely 

the judgment of members who di- 
ae represent these favored constitu- 
fee: and must look to them for reelec- 


a When Government has become so 
bene bracing that social and welfare 
efits; all regularly distributed to such 
num € percent of the population, get so 
ee and so large, congressional ef- 
i to cut the budget are severely lim- 
Sean leaving only two approaches: first, 
Ona; g more employees, and sec- 
cles Postpone the authorization of agen- 
and projects until they can safely 
executed—after our defense and over- 
ble Operations become less indispensa- 


This plan, strictly adhered to,. can 
pring about sufficient budget require- 
Deore to provide a tax cut for all our 


men the big reductions, the ones that 
teapp; can come only through a judicious 
tional 4 of our commitments for na- 
Tia 3 and foreign economic aid. 
had ese years if foreign-aid programs 
Succeeded in accomplishing what we 
tions 8 our present relations with na- 
satista the world should be far more 
to wo 8 and with much less danger 
2 d peace than now appears. 
our ve seen former world powers, 
have sir reduced to dependencies. We 
tions d formerly impotent na- 
sion," rising to the point of self-expres- 
nations the attitude of threatening 
to » resorting to blackmail methods 
throw their self-styled neutralism to 
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the Communist cause unless we outdo 
their material demands, and we have 
seen the only other major world power 
successfully infiltrating smaller strug- 
gling nations which, by their very eco- 
nomic position, can never hope to be- 
come self-supporting and capable of re- 
sisting aggression. 

In much of our foreign economic aid 
we are succeeding temporarily only be- 
cause we have insisted on “upping the 
ante” and even there, because of the pre- 
ponderance of have-nots, Communist in- 
filtraters promising better things are 
Steadily laying the groundwork for the 
eventful day when they can assume 
dominant control. 

In areas such as these we cannot re- 
ject the possibility that aid in the form 
of armaments insufficient in amount and 
incapable of resisting aggression may in 
the end be turned against us in the final 
test of strength. 

The time has come when the United 
States must look well to her own sur- 
vival. Continued spending of our money 
and substance, accompanied by increas- 
ing inflation with its cheapening, mone- 
tary system and a breakdown of Federal 
and industrial pension systems, can 
place the unsuspecting people of the 
United States in the position of the have- 
nots, when we, too, may fall to the com- 
munistic theory that only the state can 
successfully provide for us. 

We cannot reasonably advocate scrap- 
ping either our defense budget of our 
foreign aid economic programs. But 
there is must waste in our defense opera- 
tions which can be recovered. There are 
savings to be accomplished by elimina- 
tion of duplications. There are untold 
economies to be made by application of 
commonsense and frugality in the ad- 
ministration of each branch of our De- 
fense Establishment. 

As to foreign economic aid, many im- 
portant missions have practically com- 
pleted the work originally assigned them. 
Instead of using downright pressure for 
new projects in governments to which 
they have been assigned, they should be 
ordered home. Aid of this nature should 
be well placed with every assurance on 
part of the recipient area that their own 
contributions will be faithfully complied 
with. The estimated cost of many of 
these projects is often increased many- 
fold by failure of the contract nation to 
fulfill its pledge. 

How unrealistic can a people become? 
How far must fundamental rules of 
human behavior be sidestepped before 
truth and sanity reassert themselves to 
turn the tide of riotous, self-destroying 
conduct of our national affairs leading 
blindly into dissolution and bankruptcy? 

The sprawling, spendthrift Federal 
Government for the first time in a gen- 
eration is reading in no uncertain terms 
clear evidence that a major proportion 
of thinking Americans aroused over the 
questionable stability of their future wel- 
fare, are voluntarily proclaiming their 
conviction that as a nation we have 
reached the point beyond which it is 
dangerous to tread. 

Never before has public criticism of a 
peacetime budget been so volatile, and 
never before have Members of Congress 
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and department heads been more con- 
scious of reactionary critics among their 
constituents. It is the most fortunate 
public demonstration of a democratic so- 
ciety this Nation has experienced in 
many decades, It is a solemn reminder 
to legislators and executives alike that 
overmanned Government, reckless 
spending, huge national debt, and a con- 
fiscatory tax system have reached the 
point of intolerance by the people whose 
Substance is being confiscated without 
consent and dissipated with little or no 
accounting, 

Little wonder—less than 30 years ago 
the total cost of Federal Government 
was less than the yearly interest pay- 
ment on the national debt today. Our 
total debt, less than $20 billion, is now 
$275 billion, nearly $2,000 for every man, 
woman, and child. Social welfare has 
become costly, sure enough, but it takes 
only about 15 percent of our taxes. It 
is the military and foreign aid expendi- 
tures that create the real burden. And 
the deeper we become involved the less 
national security against Communist ag- 
gression and the nearer we seem to ap- 
proach dangers of military involvement. 
The program is so big, so unwieldly, so 
devoid of permanent policy. 

Only now are we beginning to realize 
how futile are our highly humanitarian 
dreams that young America can make 
over the world in its own likeness or that 
permanent allies and stanch friends are 
developed by bolstering bankrupt, totter- 
ing ruling cliques in lands where sup- 
pressed individuals have never been 
harmless to the world save when under 
strong dictatorial governments. 

Let us ease away from sentiment and 
turn back to reality. Let us begin now to 
curtail our foreign aid. 


The Gerry Murphy Case—Time for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I Include the following editorial from 
the Manchester Union Leader which 
appeared on Wednesday, April 3, 1957: 

This newspaper would be the last to sug- 
gest that this Nation become involved in 
those endless Latin American political in- 
trigues, but certainly there comes a time 
when America must takeastand. That time 
is now, when the Dominican Republic's dic- 
tator, Trujillo, has not confined his vicious 
machinations to his own people or even 
within his own borders, but has apparently 
had a hand in the murder of an American 
citizen and a guest of our country who 
thought he was safe here. 

On December 3, 1956, Gerald Lester Murphy 
vanished in the Dominican Republic aiter 
he had talked in public of piloting a sick 
man from Amityville, Long Island, to the Do- 
minican Republic. Murphy apparently 
thought he had flown Dr. Jesus de Galindez 
and, after reading about the Galindez kid- 
naping-murder in the newspapers, had begun 
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to ask too many questions. That was his big 
mistake. The other aspects of the case—the 
murders of Murphy and Galindez, the 
phony suicide and even more phony note of 
confession of a Dominican pilot, and the run- 
around given Murphy's father and fiance 
end Representative CHARLES O. PORTER of 
Oregon—are all past history. But still the 
case remains unsolved, and no action has 
been taken against those responsible. 

Galindez, of course, had been writing sear- 
ing but factual denunciations of the Tru- 
jillo dictatorship, thinking he was safe here 
in America. Possibly he should have taken 
further precautions, bearing in mind the 
thousands of Americans who just disappear 
from the streets of New York City. i 

The United States State Department, as 
usual, submitted its standard protest, but 
if past performance is any criterion this pro- 
test will mean nothing. The note asked the 
Dominican Government to “reopen and vig- 
orously pursue its investigation.“ Maybe the 
State Department thinks they'll investigate 
and implicate themselves. At the very least, 
America should retaliate by halting the flow 
of tax dollars in military and other aid to 
Trujillo. This, of course, would be contrary 
to current policy which calls for subsidizing 
dictators the world over. 

In the words of Thomas Jefferson: “Resist- 
ance to tyranny is obedience to God.” 


Roosevelt and Eisenhower in Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. L. PILCHER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr, PILCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend. my remarks, I am in- 
serting the following article from the 
Atlanta Journal of April 10, London 
dateline, and written by Sterling Slap- 
pey. In the following story, the writer 
informs his readers what we in Thomas 
County, Ga., have known for a long time. 
Miss Kate Roosevelt, daughter of my 
esteemed colleague, Jimmy ROOSEVELT, 
and granddaughter of our late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, is quoted as hav- 
ing said during an interview in London 
that 

Of course I like London, but I like Thomas- 
ville, Ga., better. That is my favorite place. 
The hunting is wonderful. I like the 
weather and a lot of the people down there. 


John Hay Whitney, our Ambassador 
to England, is Miss Roosevelt's step- 
father and owns a large plantation at 
Thomasville. 

It is most gratifying, Mr. Speaker, for 
us Thomas County residents to have 
brought home to us in such a nice 
fashion that Thomasville and its hos- 
pitality can have so great a tranquilizing 
effect upon wonderful people who repre- 
sent both of our great political parties, 
because almost everyone in America 
knows how much our President Dwight 
Eisenhower enjoys Thomasville and its 
environs. I, therefore, cordially invite 
each Member of this body, along with 
his family and friends, to visit Thomas- 
ville at his earliest convenience, If you 
will do this, I am convinced that you 
will not only be able to throw away your 
medicinal props, but will conclude, as 
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has President Eisenhower and Miss 
Roosevelt, that we have fine weather 
and a lot of mighty nice folks down there. 
Lines THOMASVILLE—"I'm KATE,” GREETING 
at Untrep States EMBASSY 
(By Sterling Slappey) 

Lonpvon, April 10—The reserved and frosty 
representative of the Queen who calis at the 
United States Embassy is apt to be met by 
a lovely young girl who says: 

“Hi; I'm Kate.“ 

From that point on British-American rela- 
tions are on the upgrade, for the man hardly 
exists who wouldn't like Kate Roosevelt. 

Miss Roosevelt is ambassador John Hay 
Whitney's stepdaughter. She is 21, brown 
haired, and wears blue jeans 3 or 4 days a 
week. Recently she has been serving as 
Embassy hostess while her mother, the for- 
mer Betsey Cushing, of Boston, recovered 
from an operation. 

She is sure of herself in greeting either a 


diplomat or the dustman, and she's fast 


becoming one of London's favorite people. 

Whitney is “Daddy” to her and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is remembered as “Granddaddy.” 
Her father is James Roosevelt, Mrs. Whitney's 
first husband. 

The Whitneys took Kate along recently for 
luncheon at Clarence House with Queen 
Mother Elizabeth and Princess Margaret. 
She hasn't met the Queen and Prince Philip 
yet but “hopes to.“ 

When she calls herself Kate, or Katie, she 
gives the English a pleasant shock. 

Most English people are congenitally un- 
able to be so informal themselves, but they 
like to see it when it is well done. 

“I’m afraid sometimes I may be too infor- 
mal for these people. They always are ask- 
ing you ‘how do you like London?’ 

“I tell them, of course I like London and 
that I'm going to stay over here with mother 
and daddy for at least 6 months. 

“But, I like Thomasville, Ga., better. 

“That is my favorite place. The shooting 
(bird) is wonderful. I like the weather and 
a lot of the people down there.” 

The Whitneys have a large plantation at 
Thomasville. 

Kate was asked if telling the English that 
she likes Thomasville better than London 
was the kind of diplomacy taught by Ambas- 
sador Whitney. 

Daddy hasn't given me any special lessons 
in diplomacy,” she says. 


Check This Vertical Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL - 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, undcr 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Cheraw, S. C., 
Chronicle of April 11, 1957: 

CHECK THIS VERTICAL FLIGHT 

An edgy President Eiseinhower, who as- 
sured his press conference he was feeling very 
much better, also decried futile and fatuous 
talk about serious budget cutting, defended 
foreign aid as mutual security, and froze & 
reporter who asked if he would be willing 
to do without that pair of helicopters that 
have been proposed for getting you out to 
the golf course. 

“Well, I don't think much of the question,” 
said the President with unusual asperity, 
“because no helicopters have been procured 
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for me to go to the golf course.“ He shut off 
further questioning with an icy “Thank you, 
that is all.” 

But there's something symbolic about 
those helicopters. After the first golf-trans- 
port announcement, it was said they were to 
take him to the airport, and the latest expla- 
nation is they are to take him to the secret 
White House in case of a genuine air-raid 
alert. In view of the fact that most of the 
Cabinet were helicoptered to Camp David 
for a meeting about a year ago, it would seem 
that the Air Force might be able to take care 
of the President without all this hullabaloo. 
On the other hand, he also told his press con- 
Terence that saving a few millions here and & 
few millions there was poor economy. 


Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following essay entitled “Patriotism in 
Modern America,” written by Miss Susan 
McGrath, 220 East Livingston Street, 
Celina, Ohio. 

Susan, a senior in Immaculate Con- 
ception High School, Celina, Ohio, was 
one of 12 State winners in the annual 
Ohio American Legion essay contest. 

Mr. Fred J. Strohl, Jr., commander of 
Celina Post No. 210, American Legion 
and the post members are to be com- 
mended for encouraging the young peo- 
ple of their community to participate in 
this worthwhile program. The Celina 
Post has had 3 State winners in the past 
7 years. 

The following essay won statewide rec- 
ognition for Miss McGrath: 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 
(By Susan McGrath, Celina, Ohio) 


Patriotism means love and loyal support 
of one's country, yet it is too often thought 
of only in terms of battle. Modern Ameri- 
can patriotism covers a much greater field 
than this. Although defense of one's na- 
tion is a heroic example of love and support, 
patriotism extends to our churches, to our 
cchools, and to our scientific and business 
organizations. The common man can and 
does practice this virtue in his everyday life. 

The scientists who devote their time at low 
Salaries to the discovery of modern tech- 
niques and methods that make up a strong 
nation; the manufacturers, and satisfied peo- 
ples; the Government workers who give up 
big money making positions to serve their 
country; the teachers who dedicate them- 
selves in youth the love of, loyalty to, and 
pride in their country—these are examples 
of persons truly as patriotic as the men and 
women who exhibit patriotism under the 
stress of war and fighting. 

In spite of the fact that the United States 
is a young country, it stands among the 
leading nations of the world today. Why? 
There are many reasons, chief among which 
might be mentioned, her great natural re- 
sources; but if it were not for the love and 
loyal support of her citizens, America would 
not be the prosperous country it is. Our 
land got its start from freedom-loving patri- 
ots and it continues in its path of glory 
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only through the efforts of its modern 
Patriots. 

Modern America gives its citizens a high 

Standard of living, security, happiness, free- 

of every kind, and an all-around better 

Way of life. The citizens of the United States 

Must give their land stanch patriotism in 


To give loyal support to America, it is 
necessary to fulfill all the duties of a good 
Citizen. Patriotism must be shown in our 

tual life as well as in our family life, 
Working life, and in our school life. 
Young people in school owe it to America 
to obtain the best education they can, so 
t, when the time comes, they can give 
telligent participation in ciyic affairs. 
Ving aid in civic projects, taking active 
Part in patriotic organizations—these are 
bas Marks of a truly patriotic modern Amer- 

Patriotism in modern America is an every- 
day thing, inseparable from every citizen 
i. this great land. It stands out as one of 

€ leading virtues that the people as a whole 
brea, It seems to be Just as natural as 
a thing, for how could anyone help loving 
Ban ty as wonderful as our own United 

tes of America? 


Views From the Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


wit: MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Philip 
18 Porter is one of this country's out- 
a journalists. His daily columns 
appearing in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
widely read and quoted. Phil 
only T'S columns are characterized not 
8 by their astute analysis of current 
lems, but reflect throughout the dis- 
his Qualities of the writer. One of 
oe recent and timely articles fol- 
Porna ON Curtinc Taxes—Your VOICE AS A 
AXPAYER APPARENTLY Is MUCH STRONGER 
You Micur THINK 
(By Philip W. Porter) 
- isn"t it. what a sion for econ- 
— suddenly swept ee Well, not 
don't 7. As the man once said, congressmen 
e light; they feel the heat. And 
High time. Pare today from us taxpayers. 
fine 8 economy has always been a 
Torget la te to talk about before election and 
feeders 5 And there have been successful 
tended ta the public trough who have pre- 
È be great economizers, but who have 
— followed the unbeatable pattern of 
on the a mating their revenues, tħen sitting 
Surplus. 


they Pretend to be saving money; actually 
deig save n „because the taxes are 
Sax Collected anyway. 


this year apparently is different. A 
enough ago, a wise owl said that if you got 
they'd people paying steep' income taxes, 
down, S2U8Wk sufficiently to bring them 
today. T seems to be what is happening 
that thon o ‘come level is now up so high 
are p Ousands of horny-handed sons of toil 
ing 2 from the checks they are send- 
e internal revenue office. 

te r —— Elsenhower is catching it because 
parties in Was higher instead of lower. Both 
Way to map netess are trying to figure out a 
Eresaionar ke a tax cut before the next con- 

elections, beginning a little more 
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than a year from now. Meanwhile, appro- 

priations committee members are swinging 

the ax mightily at the Ike budget and already 

have got a billion or so out? That ain't hay, 

chums. Ever figure how much a billion is? 
LONG WAY TO GO 


Of course. it would be wise not to spend 
your tax cut (projected) yet, or even to count 
on the budget cuts staying in the bill when it 
passes both Houses and then ts agreed on 
by the conference committee. An old legisla- 
tive trick is to cut in the House and restore in 
the Senate, then split the difference in con- 
ference. 

But you can bet your boots that sentiment 
among citizens is overwhelming right now 
for a cut in spending, and a corresponding 
cut in taxes. The first tipoff came when our 
new Senator, Frank LauscHe, who keeps not 
only one, but both ears to the ground (a neat 
trick, but he’s full of good ones) sounded 
off -boldly against the pan-American games 
appropriation, after the §5 million al- 
ready had been stricken from the bill. Other 
Congressmen made a quick check back home, 
and finding majority sentiment strongly in 
favor of cuts, took a similar brave position. 
It's completely safe to go with a sure ma- 
jority. 

I believe the Ike administration by now 
realizes it made a mistake by not asking for 
a cut to begin with. They darned well 
should. They would make a big hit, and 
recoup lost ground, by submitting a revised 
budget, with some real cuts—and in the De- 
tense Department, too. It has become almost 
a cliché to say, when you're talking cuts, 
“Oh, but you can’t cut defense.” 

Well, I'm not suggesting they cut expen- 
sive big aircraft or guided missiles or re- 
search or tanks or supercarriers. But I am 
suggesting we can sell a lot of useless real 
estate, eliminate duplicate purchasing sys- 
tems, modernize the military payroll system, 
desist in filing so much junk paper on the 
pretense it's really secret, and finally unify 
the armed services. The way they are to- 
day, they've triplicated their overhead, and 
expense, instead of economizing, which was 
the original objective. 

NO WEAKENING THERE 

These soft spots are all in the Defense De- 
partment, and most of them were recom- 
mended for extinction by the Hoover Com- 
mission report. To cut this fat wouldn't 
weaken us a bit; it would simply eliminate 
some useless Jobs and improve overall effi- 
ciency. 

Whole departments and projects could be 
abandoned in other executive departments. 
Sure, the jobholders and the promoters would 
squawk, for they are dedicated public serv- 
ants and sincerely think their own project 
is all important. But many are strictly lux- 
uries. And these folks don’t pay the bill. 
We do. 

Economy would raise the very devil with 
Federal employees and they'd be lobbying 
their heads off (probably are already) at the 
first cry of alarm. Well, let em; they’ve a 
right to be heard. But Congress has the 
semifinal word. Tou have the final one. 
And right now it’s no. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the following 
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article which appeared in the April 1957 
issue of the American Legion magazine: 
FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION 


May I compliment the American Legion 
on its stand for sound Americanism. It is 
apparent that veterans, as a group who 
fought to retain freedom, stand ready to 
fight against any principles that would lose 
those freedoms. This is the reason that I 
am proud to have been a continuous member 
of the American Legion since our local post 
was chartered. * 

A symbol of this freedom fight is your 
continuous opposition to Federal aid to edu- 
cation. With many others I have been con- 
cerned about the excessive growth of our 
Federal Government and its attempts to 
assume too many functions that rightfully 
belong to the States and to local govern- 
ments. 

One such attempted usurpation of author- 
ity is this repeated effort to authorize the 
Federal Government to assume control of 


the public-school system. If this movement 


is permitted to grow, then too soon we can 
expect government schools with thought con- 
trol instead of public schools with freedom 
of thought. 

Equally important would be the effect on 
the several States and on local initiative. 
Our home State of Indiana (and I understand 
this is true of all of the States) has been 
able to supply all of the necessary classrooms 
without Federal aid. In doing so, millions 
of dollars have been saved for the taxpayers. 
Whenever any of our tax dollars travel from 
our home State to Washington, and then are 
returned back to us, these same dollars 
have shrunk to a small fraction of the origi- 
nal amount. 

There are justified complaints on the size 
of the present proposed Federal budget. The 
proposal to provide Federal aid to schools 
would add to this burden. Thus, savings 
to the taxpayers should be a serious consid- 
eration. 

JOHN V. BEAMER, 
Member of Congress From 
Fifth District, Indiana. 
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Federal Handouts for Local Projects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a letter from Dr, A. P. 
Black, research professor of chemistry at 
the University of Florida, which is re- 
freshing in the very fact that it opposes 
Federal handouts for local projects. 
He also suggests that this is one way of 
cutting down the budget. I wish to in- 
sert Dr. Black’s letter, dated April 5, at 
this point: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HERLONG: I should 
like to suggest that you cast your vote in the 
negative with respect to that part of the 
appropriations bill setting aside funds to be 
used in constructing sewage treatment fa- 
cilities by local communities. Although the 
construction of sewage treatment plants 
does have public health ce, this is 
a matter which should be handled entirely 
at the local level without Federal participa- 
tion. 

In my considered opinion, elimination of 
items of this type constitutes one highly 
desirable method of reducing the tremen- 
dous proposed budget of the President. 


pera: A. P. BLACK. 
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Air Force Merits Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, when the American public has in- 
dicated its interest and determination 
for economy in Government and careful 
scrutiny of Federal expenditures, the 
article submitted herewith by George 
Peck is refreshing and stimulating. 

I invite the Members to take the time 
to read it because it is deserving of that 
attention. If more Federal agency heads 
were as careful as the dedicated Govern- 
ment people handling taxpayers’ funds 
mentioned in this article, I think the 


budget could unquestionably be cut sub- 


stantially, with the ultimate benefit of 
tax reduction for the overburdened 
American taxpayer. 
The article follows: 
Am Force MERITS PRAISE 
(By George Peck) 

Over the years in this column I've had 
much to say about wasteful Government 
spending—have pointed out that many Gov- 
ernment agencies are prone to vie with each 
other to spend as much of the taxpayers’ 
money as possible. Their ideas of success 
seem to be predicated on how expensive they 
can make their procurements—the more ex- 
pensive, the more successful. 

Therefore, it is, indeed, a pleasure to have 
found a Government agency that is buying 
the most of the best for the least. What 
makes it really something to cheer about 
is that it is charged with purchasing the 
most of any Government agency. The De- 
partment making this enviable record is the 
Air Force, which during a fiscal year, pur- 
chases approximately $10 billion of materiel, 
consisting of about 1,250,000 different items. 
Nearly all these items are purchased through 
Alir Materiel Command at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base. Testifying to the high moral 
standing and the patriotism of the men en- 
gaged in spending this huge sum is the fact 
that during the past 3 years only 1 employee 
has been convicted of dishonesty. š 

Gen. E. W. Rawlings, the commander of 
Air Materiel Command, with headquarters 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, has un- 
der ħim in charge of both purchasing and 
production, Maj, Gen. D. H. Baker, a gradu- 
ate of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and directly in charge 
of all purchasing is Brig. Gen. W. T. Thur- 
man. In addon to his extensive procure- 
ment experience, General Thurman is an 
excellent lawyer, having formerly been gen- 
eral counsel of the Air Force. 

In awarding an order for the purchase of 
airplanes costing several hundred million 
dollars. the entire organization works for 
many months and sometimes more than a 
year watching every detail to make certain 
that the best in quality is obtained at the 
lowest possible price. Everyone realizes 
that, But, because so few realize the metic- 
ulous care taken in purchasing small items, 
the procedure followed in purchasing trans- 
portation services is outlined. 

Lt. Col. Arthur G. Frankel, Jr., who prac- 
ticed law for 7 years before enlisting, is Chief 
of the Airlines Branch; his Deputy Chief is 
Oliver C. Brumm. Robert F. Hinger is con- 
tract specialist of this branch. These three 
men work as a team on many procurements, 

Colonel Frankel’s department prepares a 
Request for Proposal from contractors which 
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becomes the basis for making bids. When 
the bids are received in Colonel Frankel’s sec- 
tion, the entire organization goes into high 
gear to evaluate the thousands of technical 
details involved. After all the information 
has been laid out in the simplest possible 
form, these three men meet to determine who 
has offered the lowest price. Each bidder is 
required to list the cost of each item which 
represents a part of his total price. The 
buying officers soon become familiar with 
these figures and can spot instantly where 
and why a bidder may be too high. They 
sometimes question the lowest bidder as to 
his ability to furnish service at the price he 
quoted. 

In this department one ten-thousandth of 
a dollar is important and frequently the 
difference between the rate offered by the 
lowest and the next lowest bidder is only two 
ten-thousandths of a dollar. 

Before the lowest bidder is awarded the 
contract, his facilities are inspected to make 
certain that he can fulfill all the require- 
ments. After passing this test, his bid is 
submitted for review by senior officers before 
the contractor is notified. Through these 
technical checks and balances, performance 
is assured and the buyers make certain that 
the penalties for nonperformance are heavy, 
to protect the Government in all cases, 

Proof of the dedicated loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment of these people who are handling 
the taxpayers’ funds is that in most cases 
their salaries are about one-third as high as 
the industry personnel negotiating with 
them. 

As an incentive, awards are offered to the 
buyers for developing new methods that 
result in lower costs. For example, in Octo- 
ber 1953, Mr. Brumm received the Buyer of 
the Month Award; in December 1954, he 
received the Efficiency Award; and in March 
1956, he again received the Buyer of the 
Month Award. These awards were given for 
developing new buying concepts in transpor- 
tation services and for materially reducing 
costs in purchasing overseas air transporta- 
tion. 

Yes, indeed! It's a pleasure to have dis- 
covered and to be able to report a Govern- 
ment agency, the employees of which are 
handling the taxpayers’ money as though it 
were their own. 


Cut Waste, Not Muscle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Rock Hill Evening 
Herald (S. C.) of April 10, 1957: 

Cut Waste, Not MUSCLE 

President Eisenhower has sald the only 
really big cuts possible in the Federal budget 
would have to come from security items such 
as defense and foreign aid. The President 
declared cuts in these items would endanger 
national security. 

We disagree. Cutting our defenses Is one 
thing. Cutting waste out of the defense 
and foreign aid budgets is another. 

The Defense Department ought to make a 
bigger effort to unify the services. It should 
trim out needless duplication and overlap- 
ping. The Official Airline Guide lists 563 
military posts and camps in the United 
States, alone. Can't the Pentagon consoli- 
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date these operations without endangering 
security? 

Pentagon chiefs ought to study ways to 
save on manpower, costs. One suggestion 
has been to stop industry from draining off 
the technicians that the armed services 
have trained at great expense to taxpayers. 
Some observers say this rapid turnover of 
trained technicians could be halted by giv- 
ing merit raises to valuable technical people. 
They say it is far cheaper to pay salaries 
comparable to those paid for similar work 
in industry than to train a new force of 
technicians every few years. 

Defense costs now amount to more than 
10 percent of the gross natlonal product— 
the value of all goods and services produced 
in the United States in a year. Military 
chiefs are talking in terms of new billions 
to convert the Armed Forces to an atomic 
footing. 

If the military wants to keep pace with 
the atomic age it must find ways to cut out 
wasteful spending. 


Washington Report by Bruce Alger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as a weekly 
service to my constituents I report most 
briefly the week’s legislative and con- 
gressional activities in which I partici- 
pate. The following is the current 
report: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) . 

The Department of Commerce and related 
agencies appropriation bill for 1958 was re- 
duced $69 million (914 percent) below 1957 
expenditures and $218 million (25 percent) 
below the budget request. Savings thus far 
this year in six appropriations now total 
$1,039,000,000 (7.2 percent of 614.300, 000.000) 
Really- impressive savings—that is, cutting 
below 1957 expenses—are infinitesimally 
small. Government is still growing, more 
than the population increase, most discour- 
aging. In the CAA portion of the bill air 
traffic safety will be increased with more radar 
control and personnel on the airways tr 
lanes. The suggestion has been made that 
those aircraft using the airways could help 
pay the cost, thus relieving the taxpayer. We 
must decide soon—and the people are con- 
cerned—whether in many Government serv- 
ices we pay our way or charge it to Uncle 
Sam, and like the ostrich with head in sand. 
pretend it isn't costing us, all the while de- 
manding budget cuts. 

The House passed the Export-Import Bank 
Act extending the expiration date 5 years 
from 1958 to 1963. The bank, financed by 
United States dollars, has made loans of 
$5,277,000,000 to 68 countries as aid to United 
States trade in manufactured and agricul- 
tural products. Charging interest sufficient 
to repay the Treasury 2½ percent, the Bank 
has lost only 000 with 89 million in loans 
past due, and paid its own expenses, 
which are 1.7 percent of gross income, while 
building a reserve of $435 million, This pro- 
gram has been one of the Government's more 
businesslike arrangements. 

The amendment of Anglo-American finan- 
cial agreement, the British loan, posed a real 
question. The Great Britain loan of $4,472 
million requires a 50-year annual payment of 
principle and iuterest of $138 million with 
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an option of canceling the interest portion 
(approximately $81 million) if certain trade 
and currency conditions prevail making re- 
Payment difficult. Now Britain wants to 
cancel this year's payment or work out a new 
agreement, hence this amendment. The 
amendment would set up a new formula per- 
Mitting postponement of payment. Argu- 
ments for: (1) A better chance of our being 
repaid; (2) A needed ally needs help; (3) 
Secretary Humphrey favored it. Arguments 
Against: (1) The 681 million interest pay- 
ment was already in escrow in a United 
States bank, so Britain had the money; (2) 
a Just-announced British tax cut of $280 mil- 
suggested they could pay (and we could 
Cut our taxes); (3) over $8,000 million in 
©Conomic aid plus untold billions in military 
aid had earlier gone to Britain; (4) we're in 
effect supporting Britain's welfare programs, 
The vote was divided without pattern, but 
it passed 218 to 167. I voted against it. 
A trip by our Interstate Committee mem- 
through the United Aircraft plant bulld- 
ing, the Pratt & Whitney aircraft engine and 
Sikorsky helicopter at Hartford and Bridge- 
Port, Conn., added to our aircraft knowledge. 
© J-57 and J-75 jet engines being tested 
Were regular infernos of power (a horsepower 
Row roughly requires two ounces of en- 
Bine weight, as blades whirl 11,000 revolu- 
per minute). The helicopter flights 
Were magic carpet-like as we went almost 
ght up and down in traveling between 
ts. Shuttle services will soon be prev- 
alent throughout the country. Igor Si- 
Sky was as interesting as his fabulous en- 
eering reputation would suggest. He en- 
‘Usinstically reminisced about his early 


> Ucopter, “A fine machine. Its only 
®ult—it wouldn't fly.“ They fly now—all 
and styles. 


11 e CONGRESSIONAL Recorp.of April 8 car- 
€s à Dallas constituent's letter to a fellow 
the Congressman (which he then put in 
the Record), commenting on and approving 
courage of the Member who opposes Fed- 
fral handouts when, most tempting of all, 
To Federal money is for his own district. 
15 this constituent, and many other Dallas 
sidents for recognizing the problem and 
tommending me, my thanks. Yes, it is 
br gh, and public understanding and ap- 
Oval are necessary. 
deln dnl Twining, the new head of the 
t t Chiefs of Staff, joined several of us 
q akfact this week. We listened and 
Nestioned him concerning defense plans. 
tana essed the three roads we arẹ simul- 
dere traveling in military preparedness 
— sa (1) conventional weapons, (2) 
ear weapons, and (3) guided missiles of 
Spes, No wonder the expense. 
8 items suggesting further legisla- 
Squabbles; The Postal Department-Con- 
~ struggle over increased money needs 
be sus reduced service; forelgn-aid money to 
— ally put in the military and re- 
Since from congressional scrutiny; Walter 
noun, er's “less work for more pay” an- 
for ncement, completely overlooking the need 
all ae productivity” only making it 
Poesi n 5; 
ing table) (not Federal law or the bargain 
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insert the following press release dated 

April 15 regarding the results of my an- 

nual congressional poll taken among the 

residents of my district: 

Press RELEASE FROM THE OFrrice or CON- 
GRESSMAN ALVIN M. BENTLEY, EIGHTH Dis- 
TRICT, MICHIGAN 
Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY, Republi- 

can, of Michigan, today released the results of 

his annual congressional poll taken among 
residents of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan. This year more than 

13,000 questionnaires were answered and re- 

turned. Occupations of those replying were 

given as follows: Farmers, 2,296; workers, 

3.292: business, 1.323; professional, 1,147; 

housewives, 88; office workers, 1,796; others, 

3.070. The results of the poll are listed be- 

low: 

1. I favor the following in a farm program: 


(1) High price supports (9.3 percent). 1, 213 
(2) Flexible supports (37.6 percent) - 4, 896 
(3) Soil bank program (32.6 percent). 4, 241 
(4) No supports (24.4 percent) 3,174 
(5) Other (3 percent 2 


(Farmers voted 37 percent for a soll Hank 
program and 30 percent for no supports as 
their first choices.) : 

2. The following items in our national bud- 
get could best be reduced for more economy: 


(1) National defense (12 percent) 1, 559 
(2) Foreign aid (70.6 percent) 9, 188 
(3) Veterans’ benefits (18 percent) 2,346 


(4) Farm payments (31 percent) - 4,037 

(5) Health and welfare program (14.5 
percent 1, 887 

(6) Other (4.8 percent) 621 


All groups put foreign ald first and farm 
payments second. Farmers voted 27.3 per- 
cent for cuts in their own payments.) 

3. The Federal Government should help 
our schools as follows: 


(1) Direct subsidies for teaching sal- 


aries (11.9 percent 1, 545 
(2) Grants to States for school con- 

struction (273 percent 3, 556 
(3) Loans to States for construc- 

tion (33.0 percent 4. 295 
(4) Scholarships for colleges and uni- 

versities (15.4 percent 1, 999 


Assistance to lower interest rates 

on school bonds (41.3 percent) - 5, 379 
(6) Nothing (11.6 percent) 1,514 
(7) Other (2.6 percent) 


(All groups listed numbers 5 and 3 in that 
order as their first two choices.) 

4. We need the following improvements in 
our Social Security laws: 


(1) Lower retirement age for men and 
women (46.1 percent 5 
(2) Allow increased outside earnings 
(59.8 percent) 


(5) 


(809 Pertent 4,019 
(4) Pay full benefits regardless of 
other pension income (38.9 


perce 
(5) Other (3.8 percent) — 499 


(Workers voted 64 percent to lower retire- 
ment age but all other groups gave absolute 
majorities for increases outside earnings, 
Housewives voted for it 70.5 percent.) 

5. Our immigration laws need the follow- 
ing changes; 

(1) More immigrants permitted per 
year (4.2 percent 
(2) Revise quota system to take care 
of oversubscribed countries 
(16.1 percent) — 
(3) More liberal provisions for adopted 
7 children (31.3 percent) - 4, 078 
(4) Other (6.2 percent) --------.--~--~ 812 
(5) No change in present law (29.0 
percent) -- 3, 


2,003 
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(For the most part, all groups voted evenly 
between numbers 3 and 5. Apparently the 
only change that receives any support is to 
facilitate entry of orphans and adopted 
children.) 

6. The Post Office Department needs: 

(1) Higher postal rates (27.8 percent). 3, 618 
(2) Increased salaries for postal work- 
ers (21.4 percent 2. 787 
(3) To be run on a business basis 
(50.3 percent planean 6, 542 
(4) To be operated only as a public 
service (27.4 percent --. 3,566 
(5) Other (3.5 percent 451 

(All groups substantially endorsed the 
principle that the Post Office Department 
should be run like any other business.) 

7. In the field of labor legislation, I favor: 
(1) Government-supervised secret 
strike ballots (38.1 percent) 4,959 


(2) Permission for secondary boycotts 

(3.6 percent 460 
(3) Antimonopoly legislation against 

unions. (39,9 percent 5, 186 
(4) Investigation of union trust funds 

(68.0: percent „„ 7. 542 
(5) Repeal of Taft-Hartley Act (11.7 

percent) £63 dae diateenstenee 1,517 
(6) Compulsory union shop in all 

States (7.2 percent) 931 
(7) Other (3.3 percent 430 


(Workers voted as follows: (1).35.3 per- 
cent; (2) 4.5 percent; (3) 31 percent; (4) 55.1 
percent; (5) 19.7 percent; (6) 13.5 percent. 

The vote for No. 4 might have been larger 
if answered after the recent teamster inves- 
tigations in Washington.) 

8. We should have helped the Hungarian 
uprising as follows: 


(1) Send troops (3.7 percent 480 
(2) Send weapons (11.9 percent) 1, 546 
(3) Send food and clothing only (37.2 
percent „ 4. 840 
(4) Admit all refugees (5.1 percent) — 664 


Press for U. N. police force or 
other U. N. action (60.4 per- 
cent) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 

(All groups appear to regard the Hungarian 
problem as strictly a United Nations affair 
and believe that our assistance should be 
confined to charity and relief supplies.) 

9. Do you think we should have stronger 
civil rights legislation on a Federal basis or 
let the States handle their own problems? 


(1) State (52.2 percent 6, 790 
(2) Federal (30.7 percent 3,996 
(3) Other (2.4 percent) — 1 


(Au groups gave a slim majority to the 
principle that the question of civil rights is 
primarily a State problem.) 

10, If prices and wages continue to rise 
we should: 

(1) Impose price and wage controls 


(43.5 percent 5, 665 
(2) Investigate unions and corpora- 

tions alike (63.8 percent) 8, 307 
(3) Have tighter credit controls (31.6 

Penh — 4.107 
(4) Do nothing (2.1 percent) -------- - 32409 
(5) Other (2.7 percent).---..------- 357 


(Almost all groups listed Nos. 2 and 1 in 
that order as their choices. Workers voted 
66 percent for No, 2 and 48 percent for No. 1. 
Business voted 65 percent for No, 2 and 40 
percent for No. 1. Only the professional peo- 
ple endorsed credit controls over price-wage 
controls.) 

Congressman BENTLEY expressed his deep 
appreciation to all persons replying to his 
questionnaire and promised to reply person- 
ally to all letters and comments which ac- 
companied the answers even though the 
number might mean a delay of several 
months for some, 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the March 1957 is- 
sue of the Masonic Monthly and written 
by Dr. James A. Chandler, 32d degree, 
BOT: 


WHITHER BOUND AMERICA? 
(By Dr. James A. Chandler) 


Communism masquerades in many garbs 
to court favor, to deceive, to mislead, and to 
win the American people. Whatever its tac- 
tics or its pretentions may be at one time 
or another, its avowed purpose to dominate 
the whole world remains the same. 

It is likely that some Americans will be 
lulled into complacency by the new propa- 
ganda that Stalin's successors are not like 
the murderous Stalin, but are men of peace 
and respectability. “Come into my parlor 
said the epider to the fly.” 

This is no time to let our guards down. 
All indices point to the fact that never be- 
fore was there greater need of vigilance. 
Whatever the new face of communism today 
or tomorrow, it carries the same bloody 
bayonet. 

The Communist manifesto, the creation of 
Karl Marx in 1848, said: 

“Seizure of power and retention of power 
throughout the world by the proletariat is 
only a matter of time. The establishment of 

the dictatorship of the proletariat is inevi- 
table. In a word, you reproach us with in- 
tending to do away with your property. Pre- 
cisely so; that is just what we intend.” 
” That purpose has remained the same for 
108 years. Nikita Khrushchev, speaking re- 
cently to a group of Rangoon University stu- 
dents in India, said, “The days of capitalism 
in the world are approaching their end. Our 
system will win.” 

The national convention of the Commu- 
nists In New York, May 27, 1928, began its 
fight to control legislation and governmental 
processes in the United States—a remolding 
of America according to Communist prin- 
ciples. A few of the revolutionary objec- 
tives outlined by the Communists at said 
convention were: 

“Abolish the Senate, the Supreme Court, 
and the veto power of the President. Re- 
lease all political prisoners immediately (and 
it was done). Withdraw all United States 
warships and Marines from China immedi- 
ately. (This was so the Reds could eventu- 
ally take over—which they did—with Ameri- 
can aid.) Abolish all laws which disfran- 
chise the Negroes on ground of color. (This 
is in process.) Abolish laws forbidding in- 
termarriage of persons of different races. 
(This has been accomplished in some States, 
including the District of Columbia.) Abol- 
ish censorship over motion pictures, the- 
aters, and radio. (The battle is still on.) 
Withdraw all troops from Latin America Im- 
mediately, (Accomplished.) Repeal immi- 
gration laws immediately. (They are still 
working to that end.) Immediate recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government by the United 
States. (This was achieved.) (Wiliam L, 
Roper.) 

The Communists quickly gained the objec- 
tive demanding immediate recognition of 
the Soviet Government by the United States, 
and there has been no end to the grief it 
has caused this country. President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt recognized Soviet Russia on 
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November 16, 1933. Some of Mr. Roosevelt's 
close advisers urged him not to do so, and 
millions of Americans have considered it a 
dangerous mistake. When we consider the 
conduct of Russia since the organization of 
the United Nations, its long line of vetoes 
and broken promises, its supreme contempt 
for freedom and constitutional government, 
its brutal murdering of millions and its en- 
slavement of many millions more, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that the recognition of 
Russia was a most grievous mistake. Par- 
ticularly so, when we recall that “good old 
Joe” promised Roosevelt, in return for 
recognition, that Russia would cease all med- 
dling in the interna! affairs of this country, 
and that then Stalin began immediately 
setting up one of the most diabolical spy 
machines ever known to history. Gerhard 
Eisler, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, David 
Greenglass, Alan Nunn May, Klaus Fuchs, 
Bruno Pontecarvo, Jacob Golos, Harry Dexter 
White, Alger Hiss, and many others had key 
roles in that great conspiracy against our 
Government. 

Yet, be tt said to our shame, “there 1s still 
a determined, well financed conspiracy in 
America to cover up the tracks of the Red 
stooges and their dupes. In many cases 
smear attacks have been made on patriotic, 
alert Americans who have dared expose the 
great conspiracy. In fact, a subtile, or- 
ganized campaign is again underway to 
whitewash the conspiracy and belittle the 
menace of communism,” (William L, Roper). 

Space in these columns is inadequate to 
list the long line of crimes committed against 
humanity by the Soviet Union. The United 
Nations, particularly the United States, has 
manifested almost infinite patience toward 
the Kremlin, ho, professing to belleve there 
is no God, has lost all moral sense, all respect 
for the dignity of man and all faith in the 
moral order of the universe. 

In the words of John Pichetto, published 
in the Mississipp! Veteran, official American 
Legion publication: 

“The time has arrived when the United 
States Government must break off diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet thugs and gangsters 
who hold power over the people of Russia. 
The justification for such a move is apparent. 
The Communist regime is not a government 
but a world-wide conspiracy. The trail of 
blood spilled by the Communist assassins 
extends all over the world. Facts brought 
to light by the Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee demonstrated that the Russian diplo- 
matic missions and the Russian news service, 
Tass, are nothing but coverup agencies from 
which espionage activities are conducted in 
the United States. When a diplomatic mis- 
sion ceases to be a diplomatic mission and 
becomes a focal center for spying, it no 
longer deserves the privilege of recognition. 
This is true of Soviet diplomatic and political 
organizations throughout the entire world. 
Yet the nation that commits atrocities and 
outrages against all human sensibilities is 
permitted to maintain in Washington a lux- 
urious embassy, and its spies disguised as 
diplomats mingle with Washington society, 
sipping thelr vodka cocktails, smiling their 
false smiles and plotting their iniquitous 
plots right under the very shadow of the vital 
departments of our American Government.” 

It is believed by many of the electorate 
that if the issue were presented to the Amer- 
ican people, they would vote overwhelmingly 
for the breaking off of all diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Kremlin. 

There are other conditions in our Govern- 
ment, considered abuses by countless mil- 
lions of the electorate, against which they 
should like to register their protest, but how 
can they ever have that opportunity, if the 
international liberals, or collectivists, in both 
parties—a sort of third party—hold the bal: 
ance of power, and thereby are able to block 
any corrective measure that might be pre- 
sented by the constitutionalists or national- 
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ists? No wonder there is need of new politi- 
cal parties with tightly drawn lines and 
clearly defined issues, 

There are many national leaders and 
countless millions of the electorate who be- 
lieve that the Government left us by our 
Founding Fathers has been greatly diluted 
and rendered ineffectual by the adoption of 
So@ialist policies by both political parties, 50 
much so that there is but little difference 
between them. They believe that the States 
and the people have been largely robbed of 
their sovereign rights and that the powers 
that rightfully belong to the States and the 
people are fast being concentrated in the 
Federal Government at Washington, D. C. 

These columns have shown time and again 
by direct quotes from George Washington. 
Thomas Jefferson, and others that the estab- 
lishment of an oligarchy at Washington by 
the Federal Government is the greatest of all 
dangers to our country and the most of all 
to be feared. In fact, the Bill of Rights grew 
out of the recognition of that danger. The 
States were very jealous of their sovereign 
rights to govern themselves in their internal 
affairs. Accordingly, they demanded the 
guarantees recorded in the Bill of Rights, and 
they would not have signed the Constitution 
without those guarantees, 

Yet, the Federal Government has sought 
through long years to rob the States of their 
rights and consolidate all power in the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington, D.C. From 
1860 to 1938 the Supreme Court rendered 60 
decisions to invalidate certain acts of the 
Federal Government as unconstitutional in- 
vasions of the States, but since 1938 the 
Supreme Court has not reversed one single 
act of the Federal Government in order to 
protect the rights of the States reserved to 
them in the 10th amendment. Worse still, 
the Supreme Court since 1938—18 years 
has lost no opportunity to increase its au- 
thority by a usurpation of the powers belong- 
ing to the States and guaranteed to them in 
the 10th amendment. Several recent deci- 
sions of the present Supreme Court seem to 
indicate that it is determined to complete 
the job. 

But how much do people care so long as 
they have access to the “gravy train“ of the 
Government, grants-in-aid for one thing and 
another? Nothing could be more dangerous 
to our country. To the extent we make a 
Santa Claus or a papa out of our Govern- 
ment, it becomes paternalistic, and to the 
extent it becomes paternalistic we lose our 
freedom. The only money our Government 
handles comes from the tax-burdened peo- 
ple, and, by the time the more than 2 million 
bureaucrats at Washington get their rakeoff, 
the people find that their money has shrunk 
almost beyond recognition. It has been 
demonstrated that the States can accomplish 
vastly more when they handle their own 
money and attend to their own interests. 

Benjamin Franklin was a sage when he 
said, He who trades his freedom for security 
loses both." We may depend upon it that 
whatever our Government contributes to, it 
will finally control, and all such is destructive 
to our Republic, the result of which will be 
the loss of our freedom to an oligarchy at 
Washington, D, C. 

The Republic of Greece became an oli- 
garchy. The Age of Pericles in Greece, 
nearly 500 B. C., was followed by the Age of 
the Sophists, expert in counterfeit logic, who 
made the people believe that black is white. 
The people were given a sort of dole, and 
they were coddled and softened by it. In- 
stead of the people controlling the govern- 
ment, they were controlled by it. The ped- 
ple sold their freedom for security, with the 
result that the great civilization of Greece. 
the cradle of liberty, swiftly ended in 
oblivion, 

Rome was first a republic, but certain lead- 
ers sold to the people the idea of Utopia, a 
glorified state with a centralized government 
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that would care forthem. It promised them 
all needed securities so that they need not 
worry about anything. In time, a triumvi- 
rate took over. Then a second—Catus Octa- 


vius, Mark Antony, and Lepidus. After the 


liquidation of Mark Antony and Lepidus, 
the strong Octavius seized the reins of gov- 
ernment and became the Roman Emperor, 
under the name of Augustus Caesar, to whom 
all must bow or lose their heads. That cen- 
tralization of power in a dictator was largely 
responsible for the downfall of Rome. 

When any nation listens to its sophists, or 
Its demagogues, in time it will crumble into 
dust and ashes. Liberty perishes and the 
People mourn their departed glory. Will the 
Voice of history cry aloud in vain to this 
generation? 

The demand for the enactment of the so- 
Called civil rights bill is further evidence 
of a determined effort to rob the States of 
their rights to control their own internal 
Affairs, which were guaranteed to them by 
the Bill of Rights. The Federal Government 
is already exercising a gestapo authority at 
Clinton, Tenn. But what became of the po- 
lice power of Tennessee, and where was the 
Governor, when 18 men were arrested at the 
behest of a Federal judge, denied trial by 
jury and treated as common criminals? That 
Judge usurped an authority that belonged 
to the sovereign State of Tennessee. As 
David Lawrence said: 

“Is Tennessee still a State in the Union, 
or has it abdicated entirely to the Federal 

vernment? Has it given up its exclusive 
Tight under the Constitution to maintain 
law and order, to insist upon trial by jury, 
and to punish through its own State courts 
all criminal cases of assault and battery and 
threats to the safety of an individual? * * * 
It means that the State of Tennessee and the 
County of Anderson, which have the pri- 
Mary duty to maintain law and order, have 
given way to a superior power—a Federal 
Judge's arbitrary action. It is a tragic day 

American history.” 

Senator Harry F. Byrd says that this civil 
Tights bill is “the most iniquitous” that has 
Ever been offered to the Congress. Yet Presi- 
dent Eisenhower calls it “must” legislation. 

Eisenhower in a speech at Fort Worth, 

ex., before he was first elected to the Presl- 
dency, said: 

“I believe that we should not forget that 
8 the Founding Fathers of America strove 
Or was the diffusion and decentralization of 

wer —strove to keep power out of the hands 
= the central government to the detriment 
11 individuals. If we can remember that, 
* We surrender responsibility we must sur- 

nder a comparable degree of authority— 
We can remember this and solve our own 
Problems our own way—then faith of our 
nding Fathers that this Nation can gov- 
erm itself will be justified.” 
cusrious quotes have been made in the 
gress from speeches made by Mr. Eisen- 
bower, when he first ran for the Presidency, 
at favored the preservation of the rights 
the teed to the States and the people by 
Reale ostitution, and that indicated he was 
; Tira the centralization of power in the 

Rares Government. Certainly that is no 
9 should be expected of him or any 
Needs loyal American. The Constitution 
d no concessions from any citizen, It 

respect. 

bill, no € to reports, if this civil rights 
law. * urged by Mr. Eisenhower becomes 

ds will “create a national police force 
atin and sit in judgment upon the 
OMicer es of local and State law enforcement 
han, he in almost any kind of case they might 
enforce, That simply means that the law 
Puppe ent agencies of the States would be 
the or secondary and subservient to 
the Federal Government, and that means 
States benen of the rights reserved to the 

¥ the Constitution. 
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It means that the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion proposed by that bill would be a Krem- 
lin-like executive branch in Washington 
and plenty of gestapo in the South, with 
power to arrest without warrant, arrest upon 
suspicion, false accusation, or hearsay of dis- 
loyalty to integration, voting privileges, or 
else, and be forced to go to Washington, 
D. C., for trial without jury and all at your 
own expense. The accused would have to 
pay for whatever legal talent he needed or 
go before this inquisition, called the Civil 
Rights Commission, without it. 

Talk about some States denying Negroes 
the civil right to vote. The Supreme Court 
has already, without legal right. by unani- 
mous vote denied the whites their diyine 
right to freedom of choice, which is the basis 
of all freedom, so that they can no longer 
choose their own company, nor the company 
of their children. Talk about needing a 
law against lynching. The South has al- 
ready been lynched and left hanging from a 
socialogical limb of a tree misnamed “modern 
science.” Just what are we coming to in 
this “land of the free"? 

Yet President Eisenhower says this civil- 
rights bill is must legislation. In the 
opinion of many national leaders and many 
of the electorate, it seems impossible to 
harmonize Mr. Eisenhower after the election 
with Mr. Eisenhower before the election. 
Cculd it be that Mr. Eisenhower has mis- 
interpreted his popular vote to mean a man- 
date from the people that now the Federal 
Government must violate States rights by 
assuming the functions that belong to the 
States, and thereby consolidate the powers 
reserved to the States by the Constitution In 
an oligarchy at Washington? The Southern 
people believe that Mr. Eisenhower's popular 
vote was a mandate to keep our boys from 
becoming cannon-fodder in another war. 
Korea-like or other. 

What is it in Washington that works so 
effectually against the rights reserved to the 
States and the people by the Constitution 
to control their own internal affairs? Count- 
less millions of voters who care more for their 
country than they do for a party label think 
they know what it is, and what they want 
is just one chance to cut off its tail just 
behind its ears at a certain guillotine called 
the ballot box. 

Our Republic has been imperiled ever since 
it was founded, and more so today than ever. 
When Benjamin Franklin was asked, in the 
year 1787, what the Constitutional Conven- 
tion had given to the people, he replied, “We 
have given to you a Republic, if you can 
keep it.” There are always complacent souls 
who sense no danger ever, Everything is al- 
ways just fine and lovely, They look askance 
at anyone who voices a word of alarm. 

Monday, September 17, 1787, was the final 
day of the Constitutional Convention, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia to form a new Govern- 
ment for the United States, 

Benjamin Franklin arose to address the 
Convention for the last time. He said: 

“This (new form of government for the 
United States) is likely to be well admin- 
istered for a course of years and can only 
end in despotism, as other forms have done 
before it, when the people shall become so 
corrupt as to need despotic government, be- 
ing incapable of any other.” 

Whither bound America? 
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The U. S. S. “Randolph” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on- 
April 11, 12, 13, 1957, in connection with 
congressional duties, I, together with 8 
Congressmen, inspected the aircraft car- 
rier U. S. S. Randolph and observed air 
operations. The trip was very informa- 
tive, illuminating, and inspiring. It left 
us with the feeling that our naval de- 
fenses are in competent hands and that 
our future is being provided for. 

The orientation cruise began on Thurs- 
day evening after Congress recessed when 
we were conducted by Capt. Robert Mc- 
Elroy and Comdr. F. A. Manson to the 
Anacostia Airport and traveled by con- 
vair to Jacksonville, Fla. After an in- 
spection of the naval airbase there, we 
were flown on Friday morning by a COD 
aircraft to the U. S. S. Randolph about 
70 miles off the coast. Landing on a car- 
rier with a sudden stop was a new expe- 
rience. 

I believe that a history of one of our 
aircraft carriers, a description of what I 
observed and my reactions may give the 
same pleasure to my colleagues and our 
citizenry as I received. 

The U. S. S. Randolph is a recently 
modernized 31,000-ton aircraft carrier 
with a new angled flight deck, enclosed 
hurricane bow, new deck-edge eleva- 
tors and other improvements. The car- 
rier possesses almost unlimited range 
and enormous striking power. Her air 
group is capable of seeking out and de- 
stroying any force which a potential 
enemy can muster in the air, on or under 
the sea. The chief function of the Ran- 
dolph is to carry, launch, and handle 
aircraft quickly and effectively. Capa- 
ble of achieving speeds in excess of 33 
knots and carrying between 80 and 100 
aircraft, the Randolph is a forceful ar- 
gument against aggression of war. 

The carrier with a length of 895 feet 
and breadth of 199 feet with its comple- 
ment of 2,500 men and officers is under 
the experienced command of Capt. Dan- 
iel F. Smith, Jr., of Pittsburg, Tex. The 
officers are courteous, experienced, and 
efficient. The men, sailors, and mechan- 
ics with whom I had the opportunity to 
mingle and talk admire their captain 
and they enjoy good morale. Their only 
“beef” at this congressional inspection 
tour was the requirement to exercise ex- 
traordinary care to keep themselves and 
the ship spotless and neat. My talk with 
several of the enlisted men and officers 
revealed a high regard for their super- 
iors and a satisfaction with their daily 
chow. What they missed most of all 
was their absence from their families 
and loved ones. In addition, they com- 
plained that to deny them the benefits 
of the GI bill upon separation from serv- 
ice was unfair. 

‘This carrier bears a great name which 
dates back to the Continental Navy and 
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Revolutionary War. Named after Pey- 
ton Randolph, patriot and statesman 
from Virginia, this present flattop was 
constructed in Newport News, Va. She 
was launched in 1944. Her speed was 
the keynote. The Randolph was 
launching planes only 4 months after 
being commissioned, a feat believed to be 
without precedent in big carrier history. 
During World War II, the Randolph 
joined Adm. Marc Mitscher's famed task 
force in the Pacific and supported the 
landing of troops on Iwo Jima. The 
Randolph also saw action as a unit of 
Admiral Halsey’s 3d Fleet in the final 
battle against the Japanese. 

Since 1953, when she was modernized, 
she has conducted operations through- 
out the world, in Gibraltar, in Salonika, 
Greece, in Genoa and Naples, Italy, and 
in July of 1956 when the State of Israel 
was forced to invade Egypt to protect 
herself, the U. S. S. Randolph stood ready 
‘and her aircraft provided air cover and 
surface and air reconnaisance for the 
evacuation of United States nationals 
from Alexandria. She patrolled the 
area for 30 days to protect the United 
States interest. 

Now the U. S. S. Randolph is off the 
Florida coast providing the training 
grounds for pilots of jetplanes, the Navy 
Cougars and of twin-engine A. J. Savage. 
To see these young cadets qualify by 
bringing down these fast and big planes 
on an angled deck of a moving carrier 
within a distance of 500 feet is breath- 
taking. If it is a difficult task in day- 
light, it is more so in darkness. The 
cadet filers demonstrated their skill not 
only in the daytime but also at night. 
As a plane approaches the deck, hearts 
beat as fast as the moving jets. The 
question in the spectator’s mind is will 
he land or will he overshoot? If he ap- 
proaches too high or too low, the pilot 
is warned off by the signalman and the 
plane roars by. If he is within range 
and the landing hooks are down, the 
pilot makes his attempt to lay her down. 
Nerves of steel and pinpoint. precision 
are needed. As the speedy Cougar or 
the twin-engined 50-foot-wide A. J. Sav- 
age settles on the angled deck, I breathed 
a sigh of relief and satisfaction. After 
the arresting cable brings the plane to 
a screeching halt, the plane is guided 
to the catapult, shot off into the blue 
and the process is repeated until the flier 
has completed at least 6 successful day 
landings. Upon completion of the final 
landing, everyone knows that another 
boy had become a man and joined the 
legion of qualified Navy pilots in Ameri- 
ca’s defense. As night fell, these fliers 
were required to prove that they were 
skilled enough to land their planes on 
the angled deck under these conditions. 
No was there to guide. The 
only help that these men had were the 
lights outlining the deck, their training, 
and their God. The only way to believe 
this performance is to see the operation. 
It baffies the imagination. Coordination 
and expert handling are required of the 
pilot, flight crew, and signalmen. A sin- 
gle mistake may bring disaster, death, 
or destruction. No serious accident took 
place and all cadets qualified except two 
who were overanxious and as a result 
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were directed to fly back to Pensacola 
Airbase for further training and a new 
tomorrow. 

As a safety measure in event of an 
accident, we had as a constant overseer 
a helicopter called “ the Angel” and one 
destroyer. In the evening, two destroy- 
ers stood ready to do rescue work. They 
were almost called into action when one 
of the heavy planes after an apparently 
successful landing went a little too far 
and its left wheel toppled in the catwalk 
nets. A hundred Lilliputians tugging 
and pulling finally lifted the Gulliver on- 
to the deck once again with very little 
damage to its structure. It was a close 
one. 

Whatever questions we visiting Con- 
gressmen asked were supplied quickly 
and if not known, answers were ob- 
tained. To Lt. Comdr. Robert Reeve of 
New Jersey who spent numberless hours 
answering my naive questions and those 
of my colleagues and who pointed out the 
features of the angled deck, the arrest- 
ing wires, the catapults, the twin-engine 
A. J. Savage, the Cougar, the cantrol 
tower called the Pri-Fly, the radar sys- 
tem, and the meatball,“ I can express 
only my appreciation and thanks. His 
attention and guidance will never be for- 
gotten. With men like Lieutenant 
Commander Reeve, Captain McElroy, 
Commanders Manson and McNella who 
possess the practical, technical, and tac- 
tical knowledge, our country has, very 
little to fear. 

The work being done on the U. S. S. 
Randolph which thrilled me and earned 
my admiration is not unrecognized by 
the Navy. In 1955, this carrier won two 
of the Navy's highest honors; one, the 
Atlantic Fleet's coveted battle ef- 
ficiency E, and the other the Chief of 
Naval Operations aviation safety award. 
The latter award was for the ship’s out- 
standing safety record and commend- 
able efforts in preventing aircraft acci- 
dents. This is a record that the Ran- 
dolph can justly be proud of. 

All I can say after this 3-day in- 
spection tour is “Hail to the U, S. S. 
Randolph, its men, and its command.” 


The Horse and Buggy Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, here is 
a letter from one of the ancients. who 
lived in the “horse and buggy days“ 
to which no one wishes to return. It 
reads: 

Dear FRIEND: I recelved your letter yester- 
day. 

I was raised in the country, walked over a 
mile to school, and did chores morning and 
night. We sat two in a seat. There would 
be room in the schools now if they would 
do that, 

I went to school to study, and went home 
after 4 p.m. There were no swings or slides 
on the school grounds, They have taken a 
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lot of school houses out of the country. I 
never figured on a vacation when school was 
out. I thought I was having one when I 
was in school. 

I was 77 May 19,1956. My dad never gave 
me a dollar in his life to spend nor left me 
one when he passed on. He hired me to the 
neighbors when I was 13 for 50 cents a day. 
if he didn’t need me at home, and he didn’t 
give it to me to spend elther. I know what 
a dollar is worth, . 

II. F. D. R. and Truman, and Ike, had had 
to earn that money themselves, they 
wouldn't have been so free with giving it 
away. We want the Townsend plan so the 
money will be spent where it is needed. 

I never bought a horse or buggy or cutter, 
wagon or car or tire or gasoline, on the in- 
stallment plan. 

I only get $30 a month social security. I 
could use more. We burn wood and I cut it. 
I sawed wood yesterday with a bucksaw. It 
is too nasty to work outdoors now. It 
snowed and rained a little last night. It is 
38 above now and cloudy at 10:19 a. m. ` 

I wish you all good luck, success, happl- 
ness and contentment blessed with health. 
May God bless and keep us all now and 
forever. 

Yours truly, 
SAMUEL T. JORDAN. 


The foregoing is just inserted as proof 
that, while “the good old days” were not 
everything that one could desire, an in- 
dividual with courage could get along. 
And no doubt Jordan wouldn't even need 
the $30 a month social security, if the 
New Deal internationalists hadn't im- 
posed such ruinous taxes, thus cutting 


don his chance of providing for his own 


old-age security. 

There should be some way of retain- 
ing our independence, still making prog- 
ress, and more of us “paddling our own 
canoes.” 


The Washington Pilgrimage—A Symbol 
of the Religious Heritage of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 26, 27, and 28 the Washington 
Pilgrimage, under its 7th annual pro- 
gram, will visit our Nation's Capital to 
pay tribute to our great American re- 
ligious heritage. 

During the weekend hundreds ot men 
and women of all faiths, from all parts 
of America, will visit patriotic and his- 
torical shrines, religious centers, me- 
morials, and various institutions of 
government. In the course of their pro- 
gram they will meet and hear personal 
messages from America's spiritual, cul- 
tural, and government leaders. One of 
the outstanding events of their program 
is an awards dinner on Saturday eve- 
ning, April 27th, At that time, Dr. Louis 
H. Evans, former pastor of the Holly- 
wood, Calif., Presbyterian Church, and 
who presently represents the Presby- 
terian Church on a nationwide basis, will 
be named Clergy-Churchman of 1957. 
The award will be made by Mr. Cecil 
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B. DeMille of Paramount Pictures, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

The Washington Pilgrimage is an or- 
gantzed movement in America whose ba- 
Sic theme is “This Nation Under God,” 
and whose purposes are: 

To emphasize our national religious 
heritage. 

To create a greater awareness of the 
Spiritual vision and understanding of 
America's founders. 

To rededicate ourselves to the spiritual 
Crigins of our country. 

To strengthen our spirit of liberty un- 
der which Americans of all religious be- 
liefs may prosper in unity. 

To encourage vision, faith, and cour- 
age in order to revitalize our American 
faith in democracy and morality. 

To recognize religious leadership by 
the only national awards in this field to 
the Clergy-Churchman, Lay-Church- 
Man, Churchwoman of the Year, togeth- 
er with the Faith and Freedom Award 
in religious journalism. 

ause of the importance of this oc- 
casion, and for the reason, in all prob- 
ability, you will be visited by some of 
those participating in this important 
event, I take this opportunity to acquaint 
YOU with the purposes and activities of 
the Washington Pilgrimage. 


The Father of All Good Roads in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
‘ORD, I should like to include an edi- 
~ rial on Thomas Harris MacDonald, 
1 Commissioner of Public Roads, 
ti was carried in the April 16 edi- 
Hen of the Washington Post and Times 
€rald. I had the distinct pleasure of 
Owing Mr. MacDonald for a number of 
8 and the following article certainly 
& worthy tribute to this great man: 
Tuomas H. MACDONALD 
— H. MacDonald, who died in Texas 
Rese day at the age of 76, left an in- 
ance to his fellow Americans which will 
enduringly as a monument to his 
Fetir ory. For 34 years—from 1919 until his 
the ement in 1954—he served as the head of 
United States Bureau of Public Roads. 
waite country had scarcely a quarter million 
es of public roads when he took office— 
sure very little of that mileage was hard- 
&ced. There were few bridges adequate 
carry heavy trucks, the highway system 
as unintegrated, road markings were hap- 
Of this’ thruways existed only in the dreams 
and extraordinary hard-headed, practical, 
determined visionary. When he left of- 
ing: there were 3,500,000 miles of interlock- 
+ hard-surfaced highways crisscrossing 
— fee 8 tor a peices net- 
tinentat moe parts of con 
8 Was Thomas MacDonald who persuaded 
Sress to pass the first Federal highway 
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legislation under which the National Gov- 
ernment shared costs and set specifications 
for major read construction. He admin- 
istered the expenditure of these funds with 
uncompromising devotion to the public in- 
terest, and with an absolute avoidance of 
politics which kept him at his post under 7 
Presidents and 17 Congresses. In 1950, he 
appealed to Congress for a vast program of 
highway modernization and development 
which at last took definite form in the 50- 
billion-dollar National Highway Act adopted 
last year. Everyone who drives a car or 
truck, for business or for pleasure, across the 
Tace of America stands indebted to this quiet, 
forceful public servant who earned the title, 
“the father of all good roads in the United 
States.” 


Summerfield’s Arrogance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


p 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very glad to read the editorial columns 
of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of yes- 
terday, April 15, and learned that they, 
too, had requested the removal of the 
Postmaster General, Mr. Summerfield, 
for his arrogant disruption last week end, 
not only of the post office system but of 
American business as well. I had also 
made such a request and introduced a 
resolution to make it a reality. 

Mr. Speaker, the inefficiency and low 
morale of the post office employees at 
this time can be traced to the lack of 


‘knowledge, the lack of ability, and the 


lack of experience of the present Post- 
master General. 

This breakdown of the post office was 
the first since its inception in 1789. 

The entire blame does not lie with 
the Postmaster General since the Eisen- 
hower administration must also take a 
share of the responsibility of this 
debacle. 

It was the president of the United 
States who refused to carry on the prec- 
edent established by his predecessor 
in appointing an employee of the post 
office who had received his promotions 
through his ability and standing in com- 
petitive examination. The only yard- 
stick used by Ike’s administration was 
that Mr. Summerfield sold General 
Motors cars, was a Republican, and a 
heavy contributor to the Party. 

These standards should not have been 
a criteria in appointing a man to run 
one of the country’s biggest businesses, 
employing over half a million people, 
doing a business volume of 52 ½ billion 
and maintaining 39,000 post offices. 

House Resolution 234, introduced by 
me in yesterday’s session, would do pre- 
cisely as expressed in the editorial of the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. It would not 
only remove the present Postmaster 
General but requested that his succes- 
sor be appointed from the ranks of the 
postal employees. This would assure 
the public of having a man of experience 
and knowledge. 
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The editorial follows: 
SUMMERFIELD’S ARROGANCE 

The arrogance of Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield has brought about a 
bureaucratic shakedown of Congress and 
American taxpayers. 

His arrogance succeeded last Saturday in 
canceling all regular mail deliveries in the 
United States on a business day for the first 
time in history. 

It has succeeded beginning today in cur- 
tailing deliveries and hours when post offices 
are open to the public. 

Mr. Summerfield high-pressured a con- 
gressional committee into voting him 841 
million extra to run his Department through 
the remainder of the fiscal year ending June 
30. 

But even this did not move him to call 
off his cutback of services. He demands the 
money In hand. 

His arrogance has hampered the operations 
of business and gravely inconvenienced the 
American people. 

The crack-of-doom methods he has used 
raised questions of his efficiency and com- 
petence. 

Whatever bureaucratic victory he has 
gained, the Postmaster General has lost the 
confidence of the public. 

He ought to resign. 


Comprehensive Confusion on the Middle 


Snake, or Who’s in Charge Here? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Electric Consumers Information 
Committee released an excelient bulletin 
entitled Comprehensive Confusion on 
the Middle Snake, or Who's in Charge 
Here?“ This bulletin excels not only by 
having an apt title, but also by being 
highly informative in its summary of the 
untenable position which the adminis- 
tration presently occupies and which the 
Federal Power Commission submissively 
supports with regard to the Hells Canyon 
stretch on the Snake River. 7 

I am sure this fine article will be of 
interest to my colleagues and under 
unanimous consent I am having it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

COMPREHENSIVE CONFUSION ON THE Midotr 
SNAKE, OR WHO'S In CHARGE HERE? 

With last week’s recommendation by the 
Federal Power Commission staff that Pacific 
Northwest Power Co.'s Mountain Sheep- 
Pleasant Valley license application be denied 
because of the need for fiood control storage 
at the Nez Perce site, the Middle Snake River 
is running even muddier than it was when 
it recently washed out the Idaho Power Co.'s 
coffer dam at Brownlee. 

Last weekend Interior Secretary Seaton 
toid a press conference he was “unalterably 
opposed” to the high Federal dam at Hells 
Canyon. Instead, Seaton has instructed the 
Bureau of Reclamation to restudy the Pleas- 
ant Valley site with the aim of determining 
feasibility of constructinng a higher, or a 
high-high storage project there. 

During the recently concluded Senate In- 
terior Subcommittee hearings on pending 
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Hells Canyon legislation (S. 555) the Corps of 
Army Engineers witness under questioning 
said that the corps would probably reopen 
the Middle Snake for restudy in connection 
with its review of the 308 comprehensive plan 
of 1948 now in progress. Earlier this year, 
Colonel Foote, In charge of the north Pacific 
division, had written James T. Marr, presi- 
dent of the National Hells Canyon Associa- 
tion, that the corps had no idea of including 
the Middle Snake in its review. Congress- 
man Don Macnuson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, received word from the Chief of Engi- 
neers that there would, indeed, be a restudy 
of the Nez Perce site. 

These events have precipitated a situation 
of vast confusion on the Middle Snake. 
There are at present six different schemes 
calculated to develop this stretch of the river 
which extends from a point below Weiser, 
Idaho, at the upper end of the high Hells 
Canyon reservoir, downstream to Nez Perce 
site which is a short distance below the con- 
fluence of the Salmon with the Snake. 

1. High Hells Canyon and Nez Perce: Hells 
Canyon was proposed by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in 1946 and by the corps in the main 
control plan, its 1948 comprehensive plan for 
the Columbia Basin, In 1949, it was assigned 
to the Bureau for construction when the 
corps and Bureau signed their joint compre- 
hensive plan. Nez Perce was proposed by the 
corps for later construction because of the 
problem of high dams and migratory fish. 

The corps’ Middle Snake review of March 
1952, found that the combination of Hells 
Canyon and Nez Perce would be the best pos- 
sible for full development of the water re- 
sources of the Middle Snake. And the Bu- 
reau, in material made part of the record of 
the 1952 House hearings on the first separate 
Helis Canyon bill, had this to say about the 
two projects: 

“The construction of Hells Canyon and Nez 
Perce develops most fully the potential water 
resources, since all available head, all avall- 
able storage, and all available streamflows are 
fully utilized. Together they would develop 
8.7 million acre-feet of storage and produce 
2.5 million kilowatts of prime power capa- 
bility. * * The Helis Canyon plus Nez 
Perce combination is, therefore, the best plan 
for full resource development, * * * Since 
the Hells Canyon plus Nez Perce plan is the 
pag all comparisons of other plans are made 

t. 

“Hells Canyon is an essential part of this 
best plan. Also, Hells Canyon avoids the 
Salmon River fish problem.” 

2. Nez Perce plus the three Idaho Power 
Co. dams: This is the main part of what the 
Federal Power Commission staff calls its plan 
I, in its brief on the Pacific Northwest Power 
Co.’s Mountain Sheep-Pleasant Valley license 
application. It would provide about 5 mil- 
Non acre-feet of storage, and about 2 million 
kilowatts of prime power capability. It would 
prevent the construction of Secretary Sea- 
ton's proposed high or high-high“ Pleasant 
Valley projects, as it would the Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant Valley scheme of Pacific 
Northwest Power Co.—all of which lie up- 
stream in the Nez Perce reservoir area. 

3. Secretary Seaton's proposed high Pleas- 
ant Valley Dam, plus two Idaho Power Co, 
dams: The Secretary's recent letter to Federal 
Power Commission Chairman Kuykendall, 
informed the latter that a restudy of Pleas- 
ant Valley site to obtain more needed storage 
on the Middle Snake was underway and as 
soon as the results were known, Kuykendall 
would hear from him, In 1953, the Bureau 
had plans for a large storage project at 
Mountain Sheep site as a substitute for Hells 
Canyon proposals. They went awry when it 
turned out that site conditions did not war- 
rant this kind of structure. 

In an April 1954 report, the Bureau pro- 
posed a low, run-of-river dam at Mountain 
Sheep and a medium-sized storage project 
upriver at Pleasant Valley. Subsequently, 
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Pacific Northwest Power Co., composed of 4 
of the largest private-power companies in 
the Pacific Northwest, filed license appli- 
cation to construct these 2 projects. Assist- 
ant Secretary Aandahl twice wrote to the 
FPC that the Bureau had no further in- 
terest in building the dams now that a 
license application was being considered by 
FPC. This was consistent with the backout 
from the Hells Canyon case by former Sec- 
retary of Interior McKay in May 1953. 

In his press conference last week, Secre- 
tary Seaton expressed the pious hope that 
the FPC “will honor our request for a rea- 
sonable time within which to complete a 
study of the Pleasant Valley dam site.” Eyl- 
dently his letter to Kuykendall on this mat- 
ter had been dictated but not read by Seaton, 
as there was no such request in it, unless it 
was written with invisible ink. 

The high Pleasant Valley project, now un- 
der study by the Bureau, would both prevent 
construction of Nez Perce and Hells Canyon 
(Federal or Idaho Power) projects. It les 
in the reservoir area of one and would in- 
undate the other by its own reservoir. Total 
storage would amount to 1.3 million acre- 
feet, and in combination with Idaho Power's 
Brownlee and Oxbow Dams, would provide 
2.3 million acre-feet of usable storage in the 
Middle Snake, and about 1.2 million kilo- 
watts of prime power capability, It would 
also supersede the PNC Pleasant Valley 
Dam, 


4. Secretary Seaton's high-high“ Pleasant 
Valley Dam, plus Idaho Power's Brownlee 
project: This combination would eliminate 
Nez Perce and high Hells Canyon. It would 
supersede PNPC's Pleasant Valley Dam, and 
inundate- Idaho Power's low Hells Canyon 
and Oxbow sites. If constructed, It would 
be the world's highest dam, at about 710 
feet. The Bureau witness in the recently 
concluded Senate hearings on Hells Canyon 
legislation, said that there had been some 
discussion concerning the feasibility of such 
u dam, but no investigations or estimates 
have been made. 

5. Pacific Northwest Power Co.’s Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant Valley scheme, plus Idaho 
Power Co.'s three dams: This would prevent 
construction of Nez Perce and high Hells 
Canyon Dams. It would provide only 1 mil- 
lion acre-feet of usable storage for flood 
control (from Idaho Power's Brownlee res- 
ervoir) because the Pacific Northwest plan 
does not include flood-control valves on the 
outlet gates. Prime power capability would 
be about 1.2 million kilowatts. 

6. Pacific Northwest Power Co.'s Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant Valley Dams, plus High Hells 
Canyon: With a total of 3,880,000 acre-feet of 
flood-control storage (none from Pleasant 
Valley) this combination would provide 
prime power capability of about 1.7 million 
kilowatts. It would prevent construction of 
Nez Perce, high, or “high-high” Pleasant 
Valley, and the three Idaho Power Co. dams. 

For the sake of adding to the confusion, 
the FPC staff’s plan II in its recent Moun- 
tain Sheep-Pleasant Valley brief could be 
included. It consisted of storage on the Sal- 
mon River, low dams below Nez Perce at 
Asotin and China Gardens, PNPC Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant Valley, and Idaho Power's 
three dams, It was discarded by the staff, 
however, as being inferior to its plan I dis- 
cussed above. 

It is obvious that November's election re- 
sults have stirred the administration into a 
state of feverish activity to provide more 
storage on the Snake River, and thereby take 
the Hells Canyon monkey off its back by such 
á gesture. It Is significant that the FPC staff 
brief recommended that no matter who 
builds Nez Perce to get the most storage in 
this sketch of the Middle Snake, that storage 
must be had. No recommendation was made 
by this same staff In the Hells Canyon pro- 
ceedings that the High Dam be constructed 
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in order to obtain nearly 4 million acre-feet 
of vitally needed storage. 

Now the corps, the Bureau and Pacific 
Northwest Power can struggle for the go- 
ahead to develop the lower end of Hells 
Canyon, each proposing mutually exclusive 
projects, with no coordination, singleness of 
purpose, or broad plan. In the meantime, 
Idaho Power has asked the FPC for permis- 
sion to borrow $44 million in unsecured 
promissory notes to keep its Brownlee proj- 
ect going. 

If the general public can be kept suffi- 
ciently bewildered by this latest procession 
of plans for Middle Snake development, none 
of which include High Hells Canyon, and if a 
concerted effort in the Congress to pass Hells 
Canyon legislation is not made, Idaho Power 
can be so financially committed at its Brown- 
lee project that Congress could well hesitate 
to pass the authorization when it considers 
the additional costs of clearing the company 
out of Hells Canyon. 

But, with all this administration-contrived 
chaos to take the public’s eye off the indis- 
pensibility of High Hells Canyon in any 
Middle Snake development plan, there should 
be one fact constantly in mind which was 
stated by the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
1952 House hearings on Hells Canyon legis- 
lation: 

“In short, If Hells Canyon storage capacity 
is wasted by construction of small dams, that 
loss will be permanent and cannot be recov- 
ered by any other combination of dams.” 

This is the haunting fact that Secretary 
Seaton, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Corps of Engineers and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is attempting to dodge by their 
unwillingness to admit a tragic error made 
in 1953. No matter where they turn, Hells 
Canyon stares at them like a skeleton at the 
feast. 


Upper Fox River, Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to include in the RECORD 
today a joint resolution adopted by the 
Wisconsin State Legislature, memorializ- 
ing Congress to enact H. R. 742, relating 
to the improvement of the upper Fox 
River in Wisconsin, The resolution 
follows: 

Whereas the Honorable MELVIN R. Lamp. 
Member of Congress from the Seventh Wis- 
consin Congressional District, has introduced 
H. R. 742, which provides that the State of 
Wisconsin shall take over the Federal prop- 
erty of the upper Fox River; and 

Whereas this proposal contemplates that 
the Federal Government provide funds not 
to exceed $300,000 to place the facilities on 
the upper Fox River in suitable condition 
for public use; and 

Whereas the upper Fox River is one of Wis- 
consin's oldest traditions, having been used 
by the earliest explorers in their voyages 
from the Great Lakes to the Mississipp! 
River; and 

Whereas the enactment of H. R. 742 is 
essential to the preservation of the upper 
Fox River as a waterway: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Wisconsin ature 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
take prompt and favorable action on H. R. 
742; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
Sent to the Honorable JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the House Public Works 
Committee, and to each member of the Wis- 
consin delegation in Congress, 

Rosent G. MAROTZ, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ARTHUR L. MAY, 

Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
W. P. KNOWLES, 
President of the Senate, 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 

Chie? Clerk of the Senate. 


“Miracle” on the Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to commend to the attention of 
dur colleagues the following article which 
wee in Time magazine, February 25, 


“MIRACLE” ON THE POTOMAC 


Ot the big southern cities that have ended 
Segregation in their public schools, none have 
attracted more attention, or produced more 
Controversy, than the Nation's Capital. Last 

mber a House subcommittee headed by 
rgia's James Davis declared that integra- 
tion had “seriously damaged the public- 
School system,” and recommended that it be 
Stopped. Last week a more reasonable judg- 
ment came from Washington's Assistant 
School Superintendent Carl F. Hansen. In- 
B tion. says he in a study published by 
nal B'rith’s Anti-Defamation League, has 
n nothing less than a “miracle of social 
adjustment," 
INTRODUCTION VIA TV 


N When the United States Supreme Court 
anded down its decision in May 1954, Wash- 
ington's tall (6 ft. 5 In.), intense Superin- 
oe Hobart Corning lost not time in put- 
108 through a plan for wholesale desegra- 
5 u. “Transition,” he told his teachers, “will 
Ot be easy,” but he had already done much 
sere the way. Among other things, the 
= 00] system had produced a series of broad- 
sts that brought Negro teachers into white 
el coms and white teachers into Negro 
h oa otaa via TV. In 1953, teachers began 
th, ing a series of interracial conferences on 
© problems that integration would produce. 
8 after opening day in September 1954, 
© Washington Daily News reported: School 
tegration gets smooth start. 
1 ats effect has integration had since then? 
th quite true, says Superintendent Hansen, 
ane the number of white pupils in the 
Cols dropped 10 percent in 1 year (67.9 
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percent were Negroes last year). But part 
of the reason for this could well be the na- 
tionwide migration of families into the 
suburbs. It is also true that the Negroes 
have, on the whole, scored below their white 
classmates in IQ tests, but the inferiority 
of the all-Negro schools, rather than the 
pupils themselves, is to blame. Between 
1945 and 1953, a total of 45,000 pupils had 
been on a half-day schedule because of over- 
crowding; of these, 80 percent. were Negroes. 
Now all but about 1,500 can go to la 
full day. As for disciplinary problems, 11 
integrated high schools reported 410 serious 
offenses last year, but these cases involved 
only 3.1 percent of the total high-school 
population. One school reported no cases, 
two others with a combined enrollment of 
2,378 reported only 35. 
z “ONE OF US” 


Many reported incidents of violence be- 
tween Negro and white students have proved 
totally false. One irate grandmother, for 
instance, declared that a Negro boy had 
slashed her granddaughter’s dress with a 
knife, had to back down when she found 
that the girl had torn her clothes while 
playing during recess, with no Negro boys 
around. Though there have been student 
fights and parental protests, says Hansen, 
none have amounted to much. 

Perhaps the best illustration of how inte- 
gration is working in Washington les in 
dozens of anecdotes cited by Hansen. In 
September 1954 a white mother tried to 
transfer her child to another school because 
of the child's Negro teacher. Persuaded to 
postpone action for a 2- or 3-week trial pe- 
riod, the mother became so fond of the 
teacher—and so proud of her child’s prog- 
ress—that she happily decided to leave him 
where he was. In a junior high school, a 
group of boys decided to join an antlintegra- 
tion demonstration going on in front of their 
school. But on the way outside the bulld- 
ing, they passed a Negro Classmate, and 
promptly proved that they had actually ac- 
cepted integration without knowing it. 
„Hey, you,” shouted a white boy at the 
Negro, “come on.” Who—me?” asked the 
startled Negro. “Yes; you,” said the white 
boy. “You're one of us, aren't you?” 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the cany Recos at $1.50 
month, payable in advance. 
FeRemit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
* DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing. upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Rrcorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Republicanism at Work Today 
: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


1 Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
W on the subject Republicanism at 
0 Aly Today, delivered by the senior Sen- 
th r from Minnesota [Mr. THYE} before 
e€ Ramsey County Young Republican 
League annual convention in St. Paul, 

linn., April 13, 1957. 

I also submit for printing in the Ap- 
aora to follow the address of the Sen- 
title from Minnesota, an editorial en- 

ed “Modern Republicanism Judged 
Pio Its Results,” from the St. Paul 
meer Press of April 17, 1957. 
BS ps being no objection, the address 
in editorial were ordered to be printed 
Recorp, as follows: 
r CANISM AT Work TODAY 
Address by Epwarp J. Ture, United States 
ee from Minnesota. before the Ram- 
noa ny Young Republican League an- 
Pa convention, Commodore Hotel, St. 
ul, » April 13, 1957) 


yy Participation in the Ramsey County 
tomate Republican League Convention is 
since 1 28 I have looked forward to ever 
B 
h I have always maintained that no 
active n Party can long endure without the 
by tp, “ticipation at all levels of activity 
to a kee like yourselves who are dedicated 
lo ang n interest and desire to serve in pub- 
One topmmunity affairs, 
vortange bie which has assumed national im- 
Modern in today's political life is that of 
have at Republicanism. Many Republicans 
crate ttempted to define it, while the Demo- 
tain that it is a figment of imagi- 
8 that it does not exist. 
de One who believes that there is no 
eee for the term which President 
as created. I would like to 
9 that the term modern Republi- 
dy the an, Only be defined by example and 
tration record of the Republican adminis- 
er the Republicans in Congress. 
Publican ely scan the record of the Re- 
begin to in the past 4 years, we can 
a very eet that modern Republicanism is 
ot the vas thing which has won the support 
This rect TOSS Section of our people. 
ö that the Republican 
ex © fast-growing needs of our 
Princis economy without sacrificing the 
es of our free-enterprise system. It 
0 = coe sensitive to the human 
as ation, and, at the same time, 
lowe ut med a fiscal stability which has 
20 2 assume heights of prosperity 
imagination, 5 88% challenged man's 


We migh owing 
t use the foll 
to (o) examples in 
23 . definition: ss 
ia 8 e great problems of our day 
at Of providing school facilities for our 


received the invitation from Mr. 
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expanding school population. It is inter- 
esting to note the approaches taken to this 
problem by the two major political parties. 
The administration has submitted a bill to 
the Congress which urges that funds should 
be made available for school construction 
only in those areas where a need is dem- 
onstrated. We know there are areas where 
the number of school-age children far ex- 
ceeds the space available for classrooms. 
The administration would also require that 
the local units match the Federal funds. 
The Democratic Party proposed legislation 
for Federal aid to school construction with- 
out regard to need or the willingness on the 
part of the local units to match Federal 
funds. This represents a major difference 
in the approach to this highly controversial 
problem. The important thing to remem- 
ber Is that the Republican Party recognized 
the need for action and, at the same time, 
proposed a solution which would allow local 
units of government to participate and which 
limited Federal participation. 

2. Ever since the Civil War, the issue of 
civil rights has been debated and discussed. 
Many office seekers have used this issue as 
part of a platform to enter high office. How- 
ever, until 1953, very little in the way of ac- 
tion was taken to solve the problem. I have 
observed, firsthand, the situation which pre- 
vailed on civil rights in our Nation's Capital. 
For years and years, there were many 
promises made to the colored population of 
Washington, but not until the Republican 
administration came into power was any ac- 
tion taken. Today when you visit Wash- 
ington, you will find segregation does not 
exist in the public schools, the public 
restaurants, the hotels, or the public parks 
and playgrounds. By Executive action, 
President Eisenhower has r ized the 
dignity of the individual and has lowered 
the bars of racial prejudice. If this present 
Congress passes civil rights legislation, it will 
be due largely to the patient and under- 
standing approach taken by the President 
and the administration. Here we see mod- 
ern Republicanism at work. It demon- 
strates a sensitive concern for a social prob- 
lem and a willingness to take action. 

8. For over 20 years, we witnessed the 
vigorous debate over the issue of public 
power versus private utilities. The two 
groups ot contestants had become dead- 
locked to a point where suspicion, fear, and 
anger were the rule among those who had 
the responsibility of converting our natural 
resources for power. I have lived through 
that long debate, and I know that many 
of you have debated this question in high 
school and college debate tournaments. 
Shortly after the Republican administra- 
tion assumed its duties in 1953, President 
Eisenhower advocated a partnership to de- 
velop our natural resources. The partners 
were to be the Federal Government, the 
private utilities, the State governments, and 
the local units of government, He said that 
each partner should share in the work which 
had to be done. Once again, we see the 
recognition of a need for action and alert- 
ness in developing a workable blueprint for 
success. 

4. Modern Republicanism has been re- 
sponsive to the human needs of our people 
in the area of research into diseases, exten- 
sion of social security, unemployment com- 
pensation, and other related programs. 
The agency of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare stands as a monument to this type of 


action and accomplishment. It means that 
our standard of living has advanced to an 
alltime high, that people are conscious of a 
commonsense approach to problems that 
affect them most directly, and that labor has 
advanced to a greater position of Importance 
in our economy and society. 

5. At the same time that the Republican 
Party has been writing this record of ac- 
complishments, the fiscal and monetary sys- 
tem of the United States has been main- 
tained at an even level. Inflation has been 
curtailed, and every person's dollar is more 
stable. This may seem strange to you at a 
time when so much talk is heard on the 
general subject of the $71.8 billion budget 
for fiscal 1958. However, let us analyze the 
budget for a moment. 

In any discussion of the budget, we must 
remember that 60 percent is accounted for 
by defense and national security expendi- 
tures. If we could eliminate this huge ex- 
penditure and just consider the domestic 
budget, we would find that it is sustained 
by an alltime high in national per capita 
income and national gross productive out- 
put. We must never forget that our econ- 
omy is constantly expanding and that we, 
as a nation, are going through a period of 
tremendous growth. This you can see in 
the cars you buy, the clothes you wear, the 
food processing in the supermarkets of to- 
day, the improvement in farm machinery, 
and the advanced methods which are now 
employed by business and agriculture. ' 

Even if we include the huge outlays for 
national defense and security, we find that 
the percentage of our national income going 
to the Federal budget is not out of propor- 
tion compared to preceding years. Let me 
illustrate this point: in 1953 the Federal 
budget was almost 25 percent of the national 
income, in 1954 it was 22.7 percent, and in 
the following years it has been dec 
percentagewise until the 1957 budget rep- 
resented 19 percent of the national income. 
The $71.8 billion budget estimate for fiscal 
1958 approximates about the same percentage 
of a projected estimate of the national in- 
come for next year. ` 

I would like to see this percentage of our 
total national income reduced if at all pos- 
sible, but at the same time I realize that 
the 19 percent of our national income is 
considerably less than the 52 percent and 
54 percent during the war years of 1944 and 
1945. In this respect, I must emphasize the 
tremendous economic adjustment which 
has been accomplished since that time with- 
out the depression which was once predicted. 

Unfortunately, as long as we must engage 
in the cold war with Communist Russia and 
her satellites, we must continue to spend 
much of our revenue on items of defense and 
national security. 

At this particular period in our history, 
this represents an abnormally large expendi- 
ture. The United States is still in the initial 
stages of exploring and developing the mod- 
ern instruments of defense. It was 40 years 
ago that I served in the United States Air 
Service, in World War I. At that time, the 
Air Force was in an early stage of develop- 
ment. However, we who were serving 
thought that our planes were far advanced 
in comparison with what other countries 
had. 

World War IT demonstrated how quickly 
research and development can change all 
weapons. Some of you probably flew the 
B-29 and B-17 bombers. Everyone thought 
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at that time that there could be little im- 
provement in aircraft production. 

Then the atomic age dawned, and we now 
see how obsolete the equipment we used in 
World War II has become. Today we talk 
in terms of missiles, atomic warheads, in- 
terceptor missiles, atomic-powered subma- 
rines, jet fighters, ‘round-the-world bombers, 
advanced artillery, and pushbutton war- 
fare. 

As a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, I have the opportunity to hear 
the Chiefs of Staff, the top military and 
civillan officials of our Navy, Army, and Air 
Force. These men all testify that in spite of 
the rapid advances we have already made, we 
are still involved In day-to-day research and 
development in the use and production of 
new weapons. This is another reason why 
our current budget for defense represents 
such a large share of the proposed budget 
for fiscal 1958. 

We know that we must never yield our 
place of leadership to the Communists. To 
do that would be to seal the fate of freedom, 
peace, and our democratic way of life. So, 
we must always ask ourselves this question: 
How much shall we pay to defend our lib- 
erty, our Constitution, our God-given rights? 
I, for one, would not attempt to place a dollar 
value on those basic elements of our way 
of Ute. 

This does not mean that we must go 
blindly ahead without challenging proposed 
expenditures. The administration and the 
Republican Members of Congress realize 
that every expenditure must be carefully 
weighed and considered. A conscientious ef- 
fort will be made to reduce the present 
budget by an amount which will not place 
our national security in jeopardy. 

At the same time, the administration and 
the Congress are working to implement the 
second Hoover Commission report, which will 
allow us to trim expenditures and save tax 
payers’ money. The executive branch of our 
Government has already accepted wholly, 
or in part, 313 of the 479 recommendations 
made by the Commission. This represents 
65,3 percent of the entire report, The 84th 
Congress enacted 39 public laws. House reso- 
lutions, and Senate resolutions which imple- 
ment 55, or approximately one-third, of the 
167 legislative recommendations that the 

n made. 

I point these facts out to demonstrate that 
behind the scenes, there is much activity de- 
signed to increase efficiency in government 
and which will effect an economy. This will 
appear in future budget requests. 

But, remember. When we discuss the large 
budget requested by the President, we must 
view that budget in the light of our present- 
day economy and our growth as a nation. 

Now, I would like to discuss the handling 
of our foreign policy under the Republicans 
during the past 4 years. President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles assumed 
® situation in 1953 which was not bright. 
There was the Korean War, the crisis in 
Indo-China, and rumblings in almost every 
part of the world. 

The Korean hostilities were ended shortly 
after the President assumed office. We wit- 
nessed a release of tension in Indochina and 
saw the Red Chinese pull back from their 
threat of war against Formosa. 

The United States truly assumed leader- 
ship of the free world under the guiding hand 
of the President and the Secretary of State. 
The Russians were placed off balance. No 
longer was the United States holding back 
and waiting to see what Russia would do 
next, The United States became the first to 
act and placed the Communist world on the 
defensive. This was accomplished through 
our leadership in the United Nations, at the 
Geneva Conference, with the establishment 
of SEATO and by the strengthening of NATO. 

Modern Republicanism again recognized 
the need for concerted action and met the 
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challenge. The most recent test in the 
Middle East was met with the same degree 
of patience and understanding. The job is 
not finished, but we are not at war, and Rus- 
sia has not gained domination of that im- 
portant. area of the world. 

We have now considered major examples 
of how the Republican Party is meeting the 
needs of the people and the responsibility of 
shaping policy—both domestic and foreign. 

Through the past 4 years, we have seen 
our people advance in all aspects of every- 
day life. There has been no appeal in this 
philosophy to special-interest groups. There 
has been no use of the diyide-and-conquer 
technique of former years. There has been 
no emotional attempt to pit labor against 
management, banker against farmer, small 
against large. Ours has been an appeal for 
unity—unity for a very real. program of 
progress with benefit to all and discrimina- 
tion for none. The Republican Party today 
is a party of heart, mind, and conscience. 
The heart has been demonstrated by the hu- 
manitarian approach to our people's prob- 
lems. The mind has guided our financial 
and economic destiny. The conscience has 
been the balance wheel which recognizes 
that the Federal Government shall share 
responsibility with the States and not domi- 
nate and discourage local initiative. 

This is the type of philosophy which chal- 
lenges the imagination of adults and young 
people alike. You are present today to par- 
ticipate in the work of modern Republican- 
ism. As we look ahead, petty differences 
must be eliminated so that we may pass on 
to future generations the heritage of a na- 
tion which, today, stands as s bulwark of 
hope, inspiration, and friendship to the 
entire world. 


{From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of April 17, 
1957| 


MopERN REPUBLICANISM JUDGED BY ITS 
RESULTS 


Senator Epwarp J. THYE adopted an efec- 
tive and convincing way of explaining mod- 
ern Republicanism" in his talk before the 
Ramsey County Young Republican League. 

Rather than emphasizing words and the- 
ories, he presented concrete examples of 
what has been done and what is proposed by 
the Eisenhower administration and Repub- 
licans in Congress. 

The administration supports Federal aid 
for school construction, but only in areas 
where the need is proved and where local 
taxpayers are willing to match Federal funds. 
In contrast, the free-spending policy of the 
Democrats calls for Federal appropriations 
“without regard to need or the willingness 
to match Federal funds,” 

In civil rights, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration actually brought about desegrega- 
tion in Washington, which had persisted 
under Democratic administrations despite 
many promises. The Republican civil-rights 
program now before Congress would get at 
the root of discrimination in the South by 
assuring minority groups the right to vote 
and thus make their influence directly ef- 
fective in local politics. 

Commonsense partnership between public 
and private agencies and companies in de- 
velopment of power and water resources is 
part of modern Republicanism. Establish- 
ment of the new Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is an indication of the 
party's concern for human values and indi- 
vidual happiness and well-being, 

In discussing the Eisenhower budget, Sen- 
ator THYE pointed out that the $71.8-billion 
program for 1958 represents only about 19 
percent of the anticipated national income. 
The 1953 budget was nearly 25 percent of 
national income, and in the war years the 
budgets took more than 50 percent of income, 
Of the total 1958 budget, 60 percent is re- 
quired by defense and security measures to 
prevent war and protect the Nation. The 
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foreign policy of the administration likewise 
has reduced the danger of another world 
war and has put Russia on the defensive. 

Senator TAYE has given an excellent sum- 
ming up of the record of “modern Repub- 
licanism.” Its results are the best proof 
of its soundness, 


Address by Former Senator Lehman 
Before American Jewish Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OP OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered on April 10, 1957, 
by a very distinguished former colleague 
of ours, one of the great Americans now 
living, in my judgment. I refer to an 
address by former Senator Herbert Leh- 
man, of New York, at the 50th anniver- 
sary observance of the American Jewish 
Committee, in New York City, on April 
10, 1957, on the subject the Pursuit of 
Equality. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Punsvrr or EQUALITY 
(By Herbert H. Lehman, honorary vice presi- 
dent, American Jewish Committee, Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee's 50th anniversary 


observance, April 10, 1957, Waldorf-Astori& 
Hotel) 


The pursuit of equality is part of the pur- 
sult of freedom. It is the quest for the 
means of making freedom meaningful, PY 
extending it to all and by eliminaing those 
contradictions in it which have develo 
in our social, political, and economic life. 

The pursuit of equality in America is AS 
old as the New World itself. The pursuit 
equality led the Pilgrims to Plymouth Rock. 
led Roger Williams to Rhode Island, and 
William Penn to the banks of the Delaware 
and the Susquehanna. 

The pursuit of equality, and the struggle 
for equality, animated Sam Adams, John 
Hancock, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas. Paine: 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison. 
inspired William Lloyd Garrison and Jobn 
Brown, In fact, the story of the pursuit of 
equality in the United States is the history 
of the United States. 

My purpose in referring to those heroes of 
our past is to indicate that the pursuit of 
equality is one of the most continuous an 
obvious threads in the American tradition. 

This pursuit has been the crux of con“ 
tinuous struggle. Obstacles have bedevil 
the way. Some phases of the struggle have 
been violent and bloody. Advances have 
been followed by retreats and victories PY 
defeats. 

But, in general, the direction of the march 
has been forward. Progress hus been made: 

As I have said, the pursuit of equality 15 
part of the pursuit of freedom—an inseP~ 
arable part. Freedom without equality # 
meaningless. 

At this point let me try to clarify an ares 
of some confusion in many minds—the con” 
fusion between civil rights and ciyil lib- 
erties, 

Our civil liberties consist of the entire 
body of the inalienable individual rights 
guaraniced by the Bill of Rights—the right 
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freely to believe, to think, to express one’s 
Self, and to worship, without let or hindrance. 
Civil liberties are the basic freedoms: Free 
Speech, free press, free assembly and free 
Worship; and the right to individual privacy, 
Security, and free trial. 
Civil rights, on the other hand, are rights 
reba granted but denied. Civil rights are 
Ose rights denied to some individuals be- 
use of their race, color, or national origin. 
in 5 rights in clyil rights is the right of all 
21 {viduals to equal treatment under law, 
0 thout restraint or discrimination based on 
de. color, national origin, or previous con- 
n of servitude. 
Civil rights are the right of the American 
ian, the Mexican-American, the Filipino- 
erican, the Japanese-American, the Ital- 
eg tmerican, the Catholic, the Jew, and the 
15 gro to equal opportunity and equal access 
wh, au public institutions and facilities, 
ether schools or buses. It is the right 
Saunt these individuals to unhindered and 
con®! Participation in the political life of 
It unity, State, and Nation. 
thee is the right of these Individuals to be 
has, or discrimination in employment, in 
Tt ng, and in the Government service. 
cal is their right to be secure against physi- 
attack or coercion based on their race, 
Te joo or national origin, 
are the civil rights. They are the 
—— side of the coin of civil livertles. 
is the matitutional charter of civil liberties 
8 be 10 amendments. The basic char- 
r 
amendments e is the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
ithin the past 50 years, within the life 
Stry, American Jewish Committee, the 
Maney to defend our civil liberties has been 
Waves un lost and won again. We have had 
of danger and waves of repression. 
Wave P: very recent years, we had one such 
: Of tidal proportions which threatened 
demon 8 the very underpinnings ot our 
pare Worst of that wave is some 3 years 
but ee The forces of freedom prevailed, 
Taq sch ground was lost. 
d Not think we yet know how great and 
in her damage was. Much of it is still 
stin q us evidence. The continuing and 
Americar Nous vagaries of the House Un- 
Senate n Activities Committee and of the 
ok Interna] Security Subcommittee are 
recen Wash of the tidal wave that was 
We utly here. 
defeng ust not forget the recent struggle to 
Bet 88 civil liberties. We must not for- 
ately she ee of fear which was deliber- 
Torts ae 8 spread to paralyze the 
Many me efend civil liberties. There were 
look the Of apparent good will who chose to 
© other way and who retreated into 
thought were storm cellars but 
Asi conduct, actually helped the 
neh em to hold full and al- 
Toda lenged sway. 
a y we are witnessing the same kind of 
the civil- €—the same kind of conduct—in 
all over p ents struggle. It is the same story 
climactic a And this may well be the 
Buit of song of the epic called the pur- 


Let us 7 
Proa So back a moment and to ap- 
tral 5 the subject of civil 8 ace 
tome Daren the pursuit of equality—with 

With tive as to time and direction. 
liberties rer to civil rights, as with civil 
Rating an, 1 50 years have seen alter- 
treat. mixed periods of progress and re- 


In gener 

al, the quarter century since 1932 
before en a Perlod of . The 25 years 
Or of was a period of either stand still 

— Tegreaslon, | 
ready given u rights, by the definition al- 
eri rng involves different kinds of dis- 
it is n, affecting many different groups, 
algerent erstandable that there have been 
Tates of both progress and regression 
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for the different groups and the different 
types of discrimination. 

Thus, within the last 25 years there has 
been steady and even spectacular progress 
with respect to discrimination on the basis 
of religious creed or national origin. This 
progress has been especially marked for 
Catholics and for Jews. 

I believe that in America today there is 
less prejudice and discrimination against in- 
dividuals on the basis of their religion or 
national origin than at any time in my 
memory. 

The American Jewish Committee, among 
other organizations, can claim a share of the 
credit for this progress. 

But let us never forget that all forms of 
prejudice, bigotry, and discrimination, 
against all minority groups, have a basic rela- 
tionship, While any single group in the pop- 
ulation is being discriminated against on 
grounds of color, creed, or national origin, 
all minority groups suffer or are endangered, 

Progress for one group is progress for the 
other. Regression for any group, or with re- 
gard to any particular form of discrimination, 
is a defeat, and a threat, to all. 

Today the chief focus of the civil-rights 
struggle is on our fellow Americans of Negro 
race, True victory in the pursuit of equality 
depends on victory in their cause. That 
struggle is in deep crisis. 

Most of us have recognized for some time 
now that oppression of Negroes, by discrimi- 
nation and segregation, not only saddles the 
Nation’s conscience with the burden of injus- 
tice, and darkens it with the stain of hate, 
but also deprives the Nation of the total 
potential contribution which could otherwise 
be made by these Americans. 

Discrimination and segregation are not 
only wrong and wicked in themselves; they 
are also costly to the country. 

There is a body of studies and statistics to 
prove this observation beyond question or 
doubt. Each day new evidence accumulates 
that the practice of segregation and dis- 
crimination in America is not only unjusti- 
fied and unjustifiable, but is uneconomic, 
It is also degrading, not only to its victims, 
but to its practitioners. 

As Vice President Nrxon, just back from 
Africa, is privately saying—and I hope he will 
say so publicly soon—the American practice 
of discrimination against Negroes is a crip- 
pling handicap in our relations with the iñ- 
creasingly influential peoples of Asia, and also 
with those in the new continent of the fu- 
ture Africa. 

These are facts. They need to be brought 
home, again and again, to every American, 
including and particularly those in the Deep 
South. 

But Iam afraid that there are many people 
in the South today, far too many, who are no 
longer interested in facts. They do not even 
wish to hear them. They vastly prefer not to 
think of them. They devoutly wish the civil- 
rights problem would somehow resolve itself 
and disappear. z 

I am afraid also that there is beginning to 
be something of a conspiracy Of silence even 
in the North regarding the civil-rights prob- 
lem. We are hearing less and less about it in 
the newspapers and magazines and over the 


air. 

In fact the problem is growing heavier. 
Resistance to the law of the land has stiff- 
ened into total inflexibility. 

The Supreme Court issued its unanimous 
ruling in the school segregation cases on 
May 17, 1954—3 years ago. Since that time 
there have been hundreds of actions by the 
Supreme Court, and by the lower courts in 
implementation of the original Supreme 
Court decision. 

Moreover, the Supreme Court has plainly 
indicated, by its decision in the Montgom- 
ery bus case and others, that all forms of 
officially sanctioned segregation are uncon- 
stitutional and illegal, 
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In the period immediately following the 
original Supreme Court decision in the 
school cases, and the decrees implementing 
that decision, there was good basis for hop- 
ing that school districts in most parts of 
the South would, however grudgingly, ac- 
cept the law of the land. It was widely 
felt that school integration and the aboli- 
tion of segregation was now merely a mat- 
ter of time—of when. 

All the reports I get from the South these 
days fall to support the original optimism, 

The real extremists—the Ku Klux Klan, 
the White Citizens Councils, the White Su- 
premacists, the demagogues and rabble rous- 
ers—these have gained the upper hand in 
many if not. most areas where moderates 
seemed to have been in charge 2 years ago, 

State legislatures throughout the South 
are moving, if they have not already moved, 
to follow the Virginia model, not only in 
offering resistance to integration, but in 
absolutely outlawing it. Local school dis- 
tricts which might contemplate integration, 
are being absolutely forbidden and prevented 
from doing so. In some States, a school 
superintendent who permits integration is 
made a felon and Imprisoned, 

One State legislature after another is tak- 
ing up arms against the NAACP, as if by out- 
lawing the NAACP the institution of segre- 
gation can be preserved. 

The words one hears coming out of the 
South these days are increasingly harsh 
and strident. The Supreme Court has be- 
come the common target of such vile cal- 
umny, from even the most responsible quar- 
ters, as to raise the question of how the 
damage being done to the necessary respect 
for law can ever be repaired in the South. 

In most parts of the South, tensions are 
deepening. The worst calamity of all has 
been the almost absolute breakdown of lines 
of communication between the Negroes and 
the whites. 

The whites are isolated from the Negroes 
and vice versa. Men of good will who would 
repair this situation fear to do so. Fear, 
indeed, is the chief force in the South today. 
Fear is everywhere, among the Negroes and 
among the whites. 

They fear each other and they fear them- 
selves, 

The white liberals in the South have been 
silenced. All who had any doubts concern- 
ing the validity of white superiority, suprem- 
acy, and domination have had their lips 
effectively sealed. ` 

I am deeply troubled and alarmed by this 
situation. I am afraid that we have passed 
the point where we can hope that time and 
the courts will take care of everything. 

There was a time 2 years ago, and a year 
ago, and 6 months ago when Negro leaders 
and southern white leaders might have come 
together and begun to resolve the crisis. 

There was a time when Cabinet officers 
and Federal officials at all levels could have 
encouraged and led the way for local officials 
to make reasonable plans for school integra- 
tion and actually to start it. 

There was a time when the concentrated 
influence and authority of the ‘executive 
branch of the Government could have mobi- 
lized, on a neighborhood, community, State, 
and regional basis, all the forces of good 
will which were and still are plentiful in the 
South, both among Negroes and whites. 

Nobody in high authority in the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government made 
a single move in this direction. 

One man could have and should have given 
the orders and set the moral tone for this 
undertaking. 

I mean the President of the United States. 

Some of his Cabinet officers might have 
taken the lead on their own initiative and 
that might have turned the trick at the 
time. But President Eisenhower would not 
make a move, and neither would any of his’ 
Cabinet officers. 


‘ 
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Today, in my judgment, President Eisen- 
hower is the only official who can halt the 
rapid, dangerous deterioration in the situa- 
tion. He is the man who must now take 
the lead in resolving this most serious in- 
ternal crisis which the United States has con- 
fronted for a century. 

Should he continue to try to stand aloof 
from this crisis, he will, I predict, be subject 
to the very harsh judgment of history. 

President Eisenhower must act now. 

Ali of us. as private citizens, must urge 
and demand that he act. 

I urge that President Eisenhower im- 
mediately convene a White House conference 
of white and Negro leaders from the South— 
educators, businessmen, lawyers. clergymen, 
and politiclans—to reestablish the lines of 
communication by the white and Negroes, 

I urge that President Eisenhower under- 
take a special tour in the South and meet 
with the local leaders in each area to discuss 
and advocate integration and the abolition 
of segregation. 

I urge that President Eisenhower and At- 
torney General Brownell call together all 
the law-enforcement officers of the Nation 
and take counsel with them on how to re- 
store the rule of law, and respect for law, 
in the South. 

I urge that President Eisenhower call a 
meeting of all the Governors of the Nation 
and discuss with them the current crisis, 

I urge that Secretary of Health Folsom do 
the same with the educators and the public 
welfare administrators of the Nation. 

The entire executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government must show that it considers 
a national crisis to exist. It must appeal 
to all men of good will in the North and in 
the South, to help resolve this crisis. 

It is an emergency; emergency action, on 
the part of the executive departments, is 
called for. Nothing short of that will do, 

There are, of course, many other actions 
that need to be taken on the civil-rights 
Tront. 

Congress must be urged to act on the civil- 
rights legislation now pending before it, in- 
cluding the measures that will provide Fed- 
eral support for the constitutional right to 
vote, for the right to be free of the threat of 
physical yiolence, and the right to enjoy 
equality of opportunity in employment, edu- 
cation and other aspects of communal life, 

It is an obvious, if lamentable fact that 
both the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Federal Government have 
been virtually paralized in this critical phase 
of the pursuit of equality. Only the judi- 
ciary branch has continued to enunciate the 
obvious—that segregation is discrimination, 
and discrimination is unconstitutional, ile- 
gal and against national policy, 

The southern spokesmen—the spokesmen 
of the southern whites, that is—continue 
blandly to talk as though the southern Ne- 
groes had no right to rights, and that the in- 
ferior status forced on these American citi- 
zens is solely the concern of the States. 
These southern spokesmen assert the su- 
Premacy of local authority—White authori- 
ty—to dispose of American Negroes as 
though they were still chattels, and not pre- 
cious human lives with inalienable rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution, They 
speak always for the southern whites. Who 
will speak for the southern Negroes? 

I repeat historic words that were said ata 
national political convention in 1948: “The 
time has arrived in America to get out of 
the shadow of States rights, and walk forth- 
rightly into the bright sumshine of human 
rights.” 

Ny friends, there is no time left for further 
delay and procrastination, Both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment must proceed to discharge their obli- 
gations regardless of the difficulties and pos- 
sible political costs. Some of the leaders of 
the political party to which I happen to be- 
long, have pleaded as an excuse for inaction 
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on civil rights, that substantial action would 
split the party. Lately I have heard reports 
that leaders of the Republican Party are us- 
ing the same argument against vigorous 
civil-rights action on the part of the admin- 
istration. The Republican Party is develop- 
ing a southern wing, too. 

I believe that it would be much better to 
split the political parties of this country than 
to split the country. Actually I do not think 
that these splits that the political leaders 
are so afraid of would really develop. If 
the leadership of both parties acted on this 
problem in a bipartisan spirit, there would 
be no splits and no damages, political or 
otherwise. . 

In my judgment, all who believe in the 
cause of freedom, all who know that when 
the rights of any individual or group of in- 
dividuals are violated, the rights of all are 
threatened, must now mobilize their su- 
preme efforts for the struggle. The time is 
now. It is later than you think. All who 
would live in freedom and who would strug- 
gle for it must come forward now. 


Lamartine G. Hardman, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the recent 
news release issued by the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., about 
one of Georgia's distinguished citizens, 
Lamartine G. Hardman, Jr., of Com- 
merce, Ga., who is to become president of 
the ACMI at its annual convention at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., this month. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF L, G. HARDMAN, Jr. 

Lamartine Griffin Hardman, Jr., of Com- 
merce, Ga., is destined to assume the presi- 
dency of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, at a time when the textile industry 
in the United States seems headed into an 
era of progress and renewed confidence. 

Mr. Hardman, president of Harmony Grove 
Mills, who as vice president of ACMI, helped 
steer the organization through the critical 
period of uncertainty brought on by low-wage 
foreign imports, now is slated to help insti- 
tute directors and officials formulate policies 
lor a future that now seems filled with hope. 
If custom ls followed Mr, Hardman will be- 
come president of ACMI at the institute's 
annual conyention in April at West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

The incoming president of ACMI has served 
the textile industry in many capacities in- 
cluding that of president of the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association of Georgia, director of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, and at present 
second vice president, member of the execu- 
tive committee, and a director of ACMI, 

Mr. Hardman's coming elevation to the 
ACMI presidency has met with approval in 
the industry where he is widely known for his 
ability as an administrator and leader. 

Popularly known as “Lam” throughout the 
industry, Mr. Hardman's family background 
is one of manufacturing, finance, medicine, 
agriculture, politics, and religion. His father, 
a prominent physician served as Governor 
of Georgia from 1927 to 1931.. 

Born at Commerce, Ga. on July 5, 1908, Mr. 
Hardman attended Georgia Military Academy 
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and later the University of Georgia, where he 
received his B. S. degree in 1930. 

His professional career led finally to the 
position of president and treasurer of Har- 
mony Grove Mills at Commerce, positions 
which he holds today. He also is president 
of the First National Bank of Commerce and 
president of Frozen Food Lockers, Inc,, of 
Commerce. 

In addition to his distinguished work in 
various textile trade association positions, 
Mr. Hardman also is a former trustee of Mer- 
cer University at Macon, Ga., and of Truett- 
McConnell College, Cleveland, Ga.; chairman 
of the board of deacons of the First Baptist 
Church, Commerce, Ga; member of Phi Delta 
Theta social fraternity; member of the Pied- 
mont Driving Club, Atlanta, and the Capital 
City Club, Atlanta. 

Married to the former Dorothy Shell of 
Bainbridge, Ga., Mr. Hardman is the father 
of two sons, L. G. Hardman IT, 17, and Jobn 
B. Hardman, 15, and a daughter, Shell Hard- 
man, 12. 


Where the Food Dollar Is Going 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» two articles 
appearing in the April 15 and April 16 
issues of the Washington Daily News 
entitled Where's Food Dollar Going?’ 
and “Are Marketing Profits Too High? 
and written by Dickson J. Preston. 
Scripps-Howard staff writer. They con- 
tain some interesting comments on the 
consumer-farmer price situation. 

Mr. Preston points up the fact that the 
American housewife is insisting that the 
food she buys contain “built-in maid 
service,” including everything from pre- 
topping of carrots to complete pre-cook- 
ing of TV meals. He recalls that 10 
years ago the farmer got 51 cents out of 
each food dollar, while currently 
share of the food dollar amounts 
around 40 cents. Mr, Preston also com- 
ments that any decrease in farm prices 
is more than wiped out by the increas 
expense of delivering an item of food to 
the grocer’s shelf. After pointing out 
that higher costs include labor, freigbt 
rates, and packaging, he refers to thë 
fact that since 1947, wages paid food 
marketing workers of all types have risen 
from a 1947 average of $1.13 to $1.82, an 
during the same period freight rates 
have advanced 50 percent. 

I am calling the attention of Senators 
to the articles by Mr. Preston for the 
reason that they constitute an interest 


ing departure from the stories with re“. 


gard to the agricultural picture usually 
carried by big-city newspapers. 
many big-city writers are inclined 1 
assume that the farmer should be left 
operate independently and without 85-7 
sistance from his Government in adapt” 
ing his operations to our changing 
economy. 

They are inclined to state that the 
farmer is getting rich; that he is obtain- 
ing additional income; and that, because 
of the high cost of living in the cities, the 
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farmer is not entitled to any subsidy or 
Price support. 

The articles point out that the high 
Cost of food to the consumers who live in 
the cities is not the consequence of 
Something that is benefiting the farmer, 
but is the result of the in-between costs— 
in other words, the food handling and 
Packing costs—and that they are not of 

neft to the farmer. 

Mr. President, Mr. Preston is to be 
fommended for the presentation he has 
oe in specifically pointing out the 

ype of problem which today confronts 

e farmer. 


There being no objection, the articles 


Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Prom the Washington Daily News of April 
15, 1857] 
THE Prices Are Ur, Bur WHy?—WHERE'S 
Foon DOLLAR GOING? 


(By Dickson J. Preston) 


eee yours is an average city family, you'll 

4 Nd 8500 more for food this year than you 
id 10 years ago. 

ae additional outlay will provide a little 

8 ter diet though not much—and a little 

5 Ore of it. You'll eat more meat and fresh 

*8etables, less bread and potatoes. 
Ut only $45 of that extra $500 goes to the 
the s who produce your food. Nearly all 
Test will be absorbed by a host of trans- 
8 Packers, assemblers, processors, pro- 
ae wholesalers, and retailers who are 
wn collectively as middlemen, 
POSERS GALORE 
What are you getting in return? Is it 
"Orth the cost? And if not, what can you 
your Government do about it? 

ae wers to these questions will be sought 

Mittes ee soon to be held by a subcom- 

headed by Representative Vicror L. 
1 5 USO. Democrat, of New York. 

expe According to Agriculture Department 

me are some of the things the subcom- 

* will discover: 

billion ea housewives today are spending 

ns a year at the grocery for work they 

1 2 do themselves. This is know in the 

cludes ade as built-in maid service. It in- 

to complet tung from pretopping of carrots 

The plete precooking of TV meals. 

expense of delivering an item of food 

in rai aoa shelf has gone up so rapidly. 
any d ut years it has more than wiped out 
ineluae eee in farm prices. Higher costs 
e labor, freight rates, and packaging. 

least are oLa profits, percentagewise at 

Years © actually lower than they were 10 

Pronta 80. And in many cases the dollar 
Same of 8 too. 

. increase goes to pay for pro- 
mia ona] gimmicks—trading stamps, pre- 
Outi, and the like, 

termer 28 is that this price spread between 

drop 8 consumer will rise, rather than 
the toon the next few years. Ten years ago 
dollar. zr got 51 cents out of each food 

it may tie y he gets 40 cents, By 1967 

ood 35 cents or even less. 

Wives Fa Sean?) spokesmen insist house- 

ve demanded the extra services. 


POTATOES, ETC. 


Po 
Tater endes, washed potatoes sell much 
they n unwashed ones even though 


Boe, -°8* 2 cents more per pound. That 
3 8 for scraped carrots, washed spin- 
boned ties e chicken, sliced french fries, 
+ and even ready-to-bake pie with 

all crimped. 


An 
Price Agriculture Department study sets the 
hour. this maid service at only 45 cents an 


It 
estimates a day's meals, with mom doing 
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all the work for the family of 4, would 
take 5½ hours to prepare and cost $4,90 at 
today’s prices. Using ready-to-cook items, 
the same meals take only an hour and a 
half—but cost $6.70. 

That's 4 hours less work for the house- 
wife at an added cost of $1.80. 

[From the Washington Daily News of 

April 16, 1957 
Your Foon DOLLAR, WHERE Is Ir—Are 
MARKETING Prorrrs Too HIGH? 
(By Dickson J. Preston) 

In the last 10 years, a House agricultural 
subcommittee reports, the cost of the wheat 
in a loaf of bread has dropped nearly halt 
a cent. 

Yet the price of the loaf itself has gone 
up 4 nickel. 

That's one sample of the many changes 
in modern food costs which the subcommit- 
tee, headed by Representative VICTOR L. AN- 
ruso, Democrat, of New York, plans to in- 
vestigate. Here are some others: 

The dairy farmer is getting 5 percent less 
for his products today than he did in 1947. 
But the consumer is paying 12 percent more 
for milk, butter, and cheese. 

The grain in a 12-ounce box of corn flakes 
costs only 2.8 cents compared with 3.6 cents 
10 years ago. The corn flakes themselves 
cost 7 cents more. L 

Altagether. the price of food has climbed 
16 percent in 10 years while the farmer's 
share has dipped 14 percent. And if the 
farmer isn't getting it, where does the 
money go? 

BREAKDOWN 

Here is a breakdown of what happens to 
your food dollar today: 

To the grocer: 18 cents. (Out of this, his 
net profit averages a little more than a penny. 
His United States taxes are about the same. 
He pays 9 cents for labor and about 7 cents 
for State and local taxes plus all other costs 
of doing business.) 

To the wholesaler, assembler, and proc- 
essor: 34 cents, (Profits to these middlemen 
run about 2½ cents all told, with an equal 
amount in taxes. Labor costs account for 
17 cents. Canning, packaging, commissions, 
and other costs make up the remaining 12 
cents. i 

To ne transporter: 8 cents. (This in- 
cludes railway freight and trucking costs 
from the farmer to the processor as well as 
from the processor to the wholesaler and 
retail store.) 

To the farmer: 40 cents. Thus half a dozen 
or more firms may make & small profit out 
of the food between the farmer's field and 
your table, Their net take adds up to nearly 
a dime out of each dollar you spend. And 
their local, State, and United States taxes 
come to even more. 

PROFITS TOO HIGH? 

Are profits in the food marketing industry 
too high? It all depends on the point of 
view. 

Chain grocery profits in 1947 averaged 
about 1.5 percent of total sales. Today 
they're less than that—only 1 percent in 
1955. But volume has increased, and most 
food chains are making more in dollars than 
they did 10 years ago. 

(In terms of investment, 8 chains 
are nett 11 percent or more. 

Food E 8 in 1947 netted 2.5 percent 
on sales and more than 13 percent on stock- 
holders’ equity. Today both figures are 
down. So are wholesalers’ profits. 

Costs of all these firms, on the other hand, 


sharp! her. Wages paid food market- 
eae Bip have risen from & 


Freight rates are up 
of everything from paper to meat cleavers 
has climbed. 
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Park Kennedy, President of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a radio broadcast by Mr. Tris Coffin on 
April, 3. 1957, in which he speaks of the 
excellent record and fine character of 
Mr. Park Kennedy, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 


There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

A few days ago, while Dave Beck was roar- 
ing like a wounded lion in the Senate caucus 
room, another labor leader was testifying be- 
fore another committee. 

Here there were no floodlights, no banks of 
television cameras, no excited reporters dash- 
ing out with bulletins, no lines of spectators 
winding down the hall. Virtue, it seems, 
has no news value. 

This witness was Park Kennedy, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad en, 
a modest, soft-spoken man who lives the 
atduous life of a missionary. He rarely has 
time to spend more than a few days at one 
sitting in his small Minneapolis home. He 
has no swimming pool, no Cadillac, no of- 
fice to match the splendor of the Czars. 

His union is run with the scrupulous at- 
tention of an old-line insurance company. 
All of the officers, including Kennedy, are 
bonded. All of the union’s books are audited 
by independent auditors, and statements 
giyen to members. The union, in its invest- 
ments, abides by the same rules as for sav- 
ings banks. 

The brotherhood was formed 74 years ago 
on a brisk September day in a caboose. It 
was Caboose No. 10 of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad yards where the 8 brakemen 
met. Today, the BRT has some 200,000 
members in North America, It is regarded, 
generally, as a model of constructive union- 
ism. . It is respected by the men in overalls 
in the yards and by railroad presidents. 

Park Kennedy looks like the dedicated pres- 
ident of a small college. He speaks softly 
and earnestly about economics, foreign poli- 
cy, and politics. He looks steadily and tol- 
erantly through horn-rimmed glasses, f 

Kennedy started railroading as a news 
butcher on trains running between Chicago 
and Des Moines when he was 17. A news 
butcher walked up and down the aisles of 
the train selling apples, candy, and news- 
papers from a basket. He slept, if at all, in 
a vacant seat. 

Park Kennedy caught the romance of 
travel. moving through strange towns, seeing 
new faces, and hearing new dialects. So, at 
18, he became a freight brakeman in the 
Dakotas. He saw the blizzards howl out of 
the north and cover the dark earth with 
blankets of snow. Later, he worked as a 
switchman in western Canada and our own 
Midwest. 

Kennedy has lived much of his lite among 
the men who plow the soil and plant the 

. This has given him an unusual sym- 
pathy for farmers, and he is a strong voice 
in labor demanding justice for the man on 
the tractor, 

He looks on progress as a challenge, and 
even now is deep in a study of automation. 
He did not oppose the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
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although some saw it as a threat to railroad 
labor, To him, it was a new vein of 
commerce, 

He has been through all of Western Europe 
and Israel, talking with labor people and 
making notes. More than a year before the 
Middle East fiared up in a blaze of sparks, 
Kennedy wrote: 2 

T came to the conclusion that Israel, in 
order to be able to continue with its vital 
work, first and foremost requires security. 
It is the task of the free world and the free 
labor movements to do everything in their 
power to see to tt that Israel Is guaranteed 
against aggression, or infringement of its 
sovereignty and integrity.” 

But most of his time is spent with the 
trainmen, where they live and work, 

As for Dave Beck, Park Kennedy says, “He 
4s no more typical of the labor movement 
than the spoiled apple is of the orchard.” 


De-Icing of Great Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been interested for some time in reports 
which have been carried in the press 
concerning Sweden’s successful experi- 
ence in extending its program of de-icing 
considerable stretches of water which 
might otherwise be 100 percent frozen 
during the winter season. 

Each year, with the onset of winter, we 
of the Great Lakes region experience the 
annual problem of the icing of the lake 
waters. And with the approach of 
spring, we impatiently await what has 
now once again come about, and that is 
the annual opening of the shipping 
season. 

Last Friday I noted press reports that 
Lake Superior had been closed to ship- 
ping because of a tremendous icefield 
which locked Whitefish Bay just west of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Six Great Lakes vessels were trapped 
in the ice. Three last Friday were freed 
by one of the Coast Guard breakers, 

Naturally, the question has long in- 
trigued us of the lakes: Can we not do 
something about de-icing, at least par- 
tial areas of lake water? 

I do not mean simply by using ice- 
breakers, for they obviously have limited 
effectiveness against the massive floes 
of ice. 

I mean using man’s inventiveness and 
ingenuity to come up with an under- 
water device such as our Swedish friends 
use, 
In last Saturday's Milwaukee Journal 
there was a most interesting editorial 
entitled “Fighting Ice With Bubbles,” 
which I believe is the sort of thought- 
provoking comment which well merits 
the most serious attention of our lake 
authorities. 

I, for one, intend to take it up with 
Federal officials here to see what can be 
done about appropriating a small sum 
for experimental purposes to help over- 
come man's ancient foe—ice. 

Obviously, as the Journal editorial 
points out, the de-icing of key areas, 
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even for a matter of a week or two, could 
be of tremendous economic significance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: d 

FIGHTING Ice WITH BUBBLES 


Western Great Lakes shippers have just 
sweated out once again the annual drama of 
opening the ice in the Straits of Mackinac 
and the approaches to the Soo locks—the St, 
Mary's River from the south and to the north 
Whitefish Bay in Lake Superior, which has 
been temporarily blocked again. 

For this job the Coast Guard provides one 
of the world’s most modern icebreaking ships, 
but even her accomplishments are a triumph 
more of brute force than of science. This 
spring she had an unusually rugged time of 
it, as strong winds replugged the straits with 
fioe ice and stacked it 25 feet deep in White- 
fish Bay. 

Sweden has turned to science in the battle 
against ice. The Stockholm region is a vast 
maze of Inland waterways, Hned with ports 
and crowded with shipping when open. The 
principle of the Swedish device is as simple 
as that which keeps the Juneau Park lagoon 
open for the ducks on the Milwaukee lake- 
front. 

Neoprene tubing full of tiny holes (like 
your lawn soaker) sends a constant stream 
of compressed air bubbles from the channel 
bottom to the surface, lifting the warm water. 
In experiments, even from a 50-foot depth 
under 2 feet of ice, a usable channel was 
opened up in 2 weeks. In regular use, of 
course, operation would begin before ice 
forms, to prevent it. 

Now the Swedes plan a working installation 
the whole 60-mile length of the long estuary 
that extends past Stockholm to the Baltic, 
Only comment so far from Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway authorities is that the idea 
has been suggested to them. 

The thing has limitations, of course. It 
wouldn't prevent or melt such windrows of 
now ice as caused the jams in the Soo re- 
gion this spring. But it might well have real 
practicality at least for keeping confined 
channels open longer at the onset of winter, 
in the St. Lawrence as well as the western 
lakes, and perhaps susceptible to earlier 
spring openings. 

The key to our situation is the tremendous 
carrying capacity of the lake freighter. Just 
1 inch of controling depth more or less, or 
one round trip per season more or less, has an 
economic impact in the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. If channel de-icing could 
keep the straits and the Soo open even a week 
or two longer, it might prove more than 
wortbwhile. . 

A fantastic thought, possibly, but men have 
been called harebrained before and yet done 
greater miracles than this would be. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have. printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Foreign-Aid Questions 
Getting’ a Needed, Thorough Going 
Over” and published in the Birming- 
ham News of April 8, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FOREIGN Am QUESTIONS GETTING A NEEDED 
THOROUGH GOING OVER 

The Nation is taking a new extensive look 
at Its foreign-aid programs. 

It's time. We've been at that aid business 
for 10 years now, Something like $56 billion 
has been spent. That averages about $330 
for each American, 

Our national budget has kept getting 
higher and higher, though we are not at 
war, there is no active fighting on a large 
scale anywhere. The demand for economy 
is widespread and intense. More and more 
our people have come to realize that we had 
better watch out very carefully lest this trend 
lead us into disaster. 

What can be done in the way of sound 
saving in our foreign-aid programs? Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has asked for a total of 
$4,400,000,000 for the coming fiscal year. His 
position is that well-considered use of our 
money for aid to other peoples is an excellent, 
an urgently needed investment. 

Critics have maintained that there is much 
waste and ineffectiveness in those programs. 
Some have urged that they be ended com- 
pletely. Others contend that at least drasti¢ 
cuts in expenditures can and should be made- 

‘Advocates point to what they consider 
tremendous achievements: The Marshall 
plan's contribution to the remarkable re- 
covery of Western Europe. The crucial aid to 
Greece and Turkey. The help to Korea and 
Formosa and free forces in Indochina. 
now, of course, there are great dangers, mill- 
tary, political and economic in the Middle 
East and Africa, and President Eisenhower“ 
plan for the Middle East has been advanced. 

No one, of course, can prove what would 
have happened H such aid programs had not 
been carried. It is conceivable that Western 
Europe otherwise might baye been run over 
by the Communists, that the situations in 
other places might be much more unfavor- 
able, if help had not been extended. This 
paper shares that view. It also agrees, broad- 
ly speaking, that wisely planned and admin 
istered aid by our country probably will be 
needed for a good many years to come. The 
struggle between freedom and communism 
seems likely to continue in many places for 
a long time. 

Military aid in the right places can be 4 
contribution, of course, to our own defense- 

Economic aid may be a big factor in devel- 
oping or strengthening free ways of life in 
numerous areas, thus contributing substan- 
tially to the resistance to Communist lures 
and advances, 

So we believe that President Eisenhower® 
proposals should be given careful, symp*~ 
thetic consideration. 

But we also hold that it is obvious that 
there is need for a very penetrating study 
and a very thorough consideration of all 
proposals. We don't believe real friendship 
can be bought and sold, of course. We do 
believe that aid in need on an intelligent 
mutually cooperative basis can work to the 
ndyantage of those aided and those giving 
the aid. It is that kind of aid, within our 
means, that should be our objective. 

Where military weakness of a nation de- 
siring aid might mean great danger of a new 
Communist advance, whereas some help 
could be reasonably expected to end or at 
least reduce that danger, the answer as to 
the problem involved, generally speaking. 
seems clear. 

Where urgently needed economic assist? 
ance could give real support to freedom, we 
certainly would not be indifferent. z 

But the strictest examination of the ques- 
tions involved in foreign ald should be the 
invariable rule. There should be no 
throwing around of money. The dangers in 
our own financial position also should be 
iren due consideration in making any deci- 
sions. 


` 


An incisive, comprehensive, down-to-earth, 

and down-to-dollar sense study of all pend- 

foreign-aid proposals is imperative to 
S0und continuation of these programs. 


Memorial to Edgar Allen Poe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, although 
We Marylanders take pride in the tradi- 
of positive action which has been 
established by the sons and daughters of 
our great Free State, we occasionally 
Must admit that our work on certain 
Worthy projects has been allowed to lag. 
Par a situation was recently discussed 
5 the Baltimore Beacon, a newspaper 
mech is edited and published by Mr. 
aurice R. Shochatt. According to the 
con, our efforts to provide a proper 
h memorial to Edgar Alien Poe 
tere not always received the prompt at- 
beat they so rightfully deserve. This 
Bane is of importance, not only to 
la timore and the entire State of Mary- 
nd, but also to all parts of the world 
ere Poe's works have been read and 
coved. I therefore ask unanimous 
8 that the article published in the 
8 be printed in the Appendix of the 
ORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
pale Ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
D, as follows: 
E STATUE IN Wyman Park CaN MATCH POET 
Bat IN Tracic NEGLECT 
Edgar ure is proud to be associated with 
Allan Poe and his deathless verse, But 
the * the Monumental City, through 
tao ae has not treated the immortal bard 


Take, +, 
conduct tor example, the drive now being 


to obtains by the Uptown Civic Association 
Poe sta n a more prominent position for a 
tue 8 in Wyman Park. 
dent. y Warren J, Weinberger, presl- 
nard pours Fedderman, Eli Baer, and Ber- 
Chairm, tts, vice presidents; Albert L. Sklar, 
consultant the board; and Max R. Israelson, 
Urging fun the Uptown Civic Association is 
former) at this statue be placed in the spot 
Smith . Occupied by the General Samuel 
Statute in Wyman Park. 
particular © the group point out that this 
looked Poe statue has hitherto been over- 
triangle f use it now stands in an obscure 
aud Nomo med by 29th Street, Wyman Park, 
er Howard Street. 
Statue ha zmant for the relocation of the 
Henry sigs been endorsed by Traffic Director 
Of the Barnes; Arthur D. McVoy, director 
commission; the Evening 
ber of Edgar Allan Poe Society. A 
statu, years ago, 27 to be exact, this same 
a e in Wyman Park was involved in 


fro that received headlines and stories 
— to coast and border to border. 


Sto: more Sun reported the followin 
Tarn May 30, 1930: d 
Misquet er to tolerate what he said was 

Memorial wom from The Raven on the Poe 

100 — 57 Wyman Park, Edmond Fontaine 

a sun a Ms Published intentions to chip 
be decispe uous letter “S.” And, although 
there ed in a subsequent statement that 
Could be no real charge against him be- 
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cause he did nothing but good, he was lodged 
in Northern Police Station unable to furnish 
$101.45 collateral after his arrest on a charge 
of defacing the monument. 


“Dreaming dreams 
no mortals 
ever dared : 
to dream before.” 


Thus read the inscription on the face of the 
monument while accepted editions of Poe's 
works have the word mortal“ instead of the 
plural form. 

Fontaine had earlier noted in a letter to 
the Evening Sun Forum: “It has been 7 
years since the piece was unveiled. And the 
error on the pedestal in the lettering of 
Poe's poem is still standing as a black mark 
against the taste and literary appreciation 
of Baltimore. I hereby serve notice on the 
powers that I will go and chisel out the 
offending letter S for the good of my 
soul.” Mrs. Sally A. Bruce Kinsolving, pres- 
ident at the time of the Poetry Society of 
Maryland, stated at the time that at a meet- 
ing of the Edgar Allan Poe Society it was 
suggested that steps be taken by the So- 
ciety to replace the present disintegrating 
base of the monument with a worthier one 
bearing the proper inscription. Nothing, 
incidentally, was ever done about that sug- 
gestion. A Baltimore Sun editorial pub- 
lished in June 1930 stated in part: 

This much is true—that the quotation 
from Poe on the monument to Poe himself 
was wrong. It is preposterous for a city and 
its officials to profess the deepest reverence 
for the genius of the poet and claim him 
annually for the greater glory of Baltimore, 
and yet tolerate a gross and frequently cited 
error on a civic memorial to him. It is true 
that poetry suffers more from such mistakes 
than any other thing in the world. To add 
an extra syllable, to take away a single let- 
ter or tack one on is to do to poetry, espe- 
cially to such poetry as Poe wrote with the 
greatest of intellectual precision, an aston- 
ishing and awful violence. There can be no 
doubt that as it stood, the quotation was 
an annoyance, a stupidity and a refiection 
upon the sense and taste of the city. 

In case readers may wonder what hap- 
pened to Mr. Fontaine, “Maryland: A Guide 
to the Old State Line.“ a WPA project pub- 
lished in 1940, reported in regard to Mr. Fon- 
taine: ‘Admirers defended him and the case 
was dropped.” But to date the Poe statue 
in Wyman Park is neglected and forgotten 
and treated just as shabbily as Edgar Allan 
Poe was doomed to be treated during his 
days on earth. Is it any wonder that, when 
arrested, Fontaine stated: “Poe himself 
would suffer agonies over the neglect of the 
Baltimore public for his monument.” 


Look Magazine Home Achievement Award 
to Little Rock, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, T 
was very pleased recently when I learned 
that the capital city of my State, Little 
Rock, had been selected this month as 
one of nine American cities chosen to 
receive a Look magazine community 
home achievement award. These 
awards are conferred to give recognition 
to outstanding citizen activity and ac- 
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complishment in improving homes and 
residential areas. The citizens of the 
nine cities selected to receive these 
awards can well be proud of their 
achievements in this field, and I am espe- 
cially proud that the city of Little Rock 
was among those selected. I wish to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
energetic and civie-minded citizens of 
Little Rock, whose activities made this 
award possible. 

Much of the credit for the progress 
which has been made by Little Rock in 
this field goes to Mr. R. Redding Steven- 
son, who recently resigned after serving 
for 16 years as chairman of the Little 
Rock Public Housing Authority. The 
Arkansas Gazette, in an editorial on 
March 11, 1957, summed up Mr. Steven- 
son’s contribution to the community as 
follows: 

His dedication and persistence have given 
Little Rock a housing and redevelopment 
program currently rated among the best in 
the Nation. Although municipal resources 
for matching Federal grants have been sev- 
erely limited, the authority has brought into 
being such major projects as Granite Moun- 
tain, Dunbar, and Philander Smith, and 
has others of comparable magnitude in the 
works. In the process some of the worst of 
the city’s slums have been cleared and the 
land put to new and constructive use for 
public, industrial and residential purposes. 

But as important as the projects them- 
selves has been their byproduct. Working 
closely with the city planners, the authority 
has used its resources to redirect the city’s 
basic growth patterns. In recent years pub- 
lic housing has become secondary, and the 
emphasis has been on long-range redevelop- 
ment, the salvaging of changing neighbor- 
hoods before they slip into decay. 


Mr, President, I ask, unanimous con- 
sent that a letter I received from Jane 
Douglas of Look magazine, informing me 
of the selection of Little Rock for this 
honor, together with the article on this 
subject appearing in the April 30 issue of 
Look magazine, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


CowLes MAGAZINES, INC., 
New York. N. Y., April 11, 1957. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Little Rock, Ark. 
is the winner this month of a Look 1956 
community home achievement award, an 
honor conferred for exceptional effort and 
achievement on the part of its citizens in 
improving the homes and residential areas 
of the city. 

The community home achievement 
awards, given for the first time this year, 
were established by Look to confer nation- 
wide recognition on those communities 
whose citizens have taken active steps, of 
major significance and proportion, to meet 
and overcome one of today’s most urgent 
local cilc problems, the problem of slums, 
blight and deterioration in the residential 
neighborhoods of an overwhelming number 
of the Nation’s cities. 

Littie Rock is one of a total of nine cities 
on which Look is bestowing community 
home achievement awards for accomplish- . 
ments during the calendar year of 1956, or 
for the culmination in 1956 of preceding ef- 
forts and achievements. The activities of 
the winners are described in an article on 
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the awards appearing in the April 30 issue of 
Look, on the newsstands April 16, 

Because I am sure you will be happy to 
know of this honor that has come to your 
constituents, I am enclosing a set of ad- 
vance tear sheets of the forthcoming Look 
article. 

With kindest regards and good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jane DOUGLAS. 


From Look magazine of April 30, 1957) 


Tuer Loox Community Home ACHIEVEMENT 
Awarp—Ning CITIES Leap DRIyE To BETTER 
UNITED STATES HOUSING 


(By Gereon Zimmerman) 


Americans worked at record pace in 1956 
to spruce up their homes and communities. 
Millions of do-it-yourself experts (with blis- 
tered palms) worked on their own homes. 
Professional city planners (with a sense of 
urgency) speeded billion-dollar housing 
projects and programs to renew and rede- 
velop large urban areas. 

In Chicago, wreckers’ cranes demolished 
tenements to clear sites for new housing 
projects. In Seattle, Mrs. William Ryder 
camped at the telephone and urged neighbors 
to attend Queen Anne Hill improvement 
meetings. In Indianapolis, George Berry 
worked long hours under the Flanner House 
program to help build his own home and earn 
the mortgage down payment during its con- 
struction period. The drive to conserve and 
enrich the $250 billion investment in United 
States dwelling untis has never been so 
widespread or so productive. The effort to 
halt the deterioration of old dwelling units 
must be pushed, for even though 1 million 
new homes have been built each year since 
1949, there is not enough good living space 
for the rapidly expanding United States 
population. 

To give recognition to outstanding citizen 
activity and accomplishment in improving 
homes and residential areas, Look set up a 
program of community home achievement 
awards that is unique in the public-service 
field. A panel of experts chose nine cities 
for the awards and cited seven others for 
honorable mention. Albert M. Cole, admin- 
istrator of the United States Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, was chairman. In 
evaluating each community's achievements, 
Cole and the other jurors laid particular 
stress on citizen participation. 

The award-winning cities are: Baltimore, 
Md.: Chicago, III.: Indianapolis, Ind.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Memphis, Tenn.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Rochester N. T.; Seattle, Wash., and Shreve- 
port, La. 

These cities won honorable mention: Day- 
ton, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; Clarksville, Tenn.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; St. 
Louis, Mo., and Washington Terrace, Utah. 

The winning cities will soon receive the 
bronze Look community home achievement 
award plaque shown above. Other awards 
will be made next year to cities whose im- 
provement achievements are outstanding in 
1957. A summary of the accomplishments 
of the nine winning communities follows. 

Here is what communities did to win their 
home achievement awards: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Residents of the Bolton Hul district were 
devoted to the charm of their historic neigh- 
borhood and its handsome century-old 
houses. To check the deterioration of the 
area, more than 200 neighbors bought shares 
in Bolton Hill, Inc,, a corporation that buys 
run-down properties, restores, and then re- 
sells or rents them. All profits revert to a 
revolving fund to continue the preservation 
of the neighborhood. Thomas, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Bolton Hills, Inc., 
says: “Our project Is a permanent one.“ 
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CHICAGO, ILL, 


The metropolis kept changing—for the 
better, It created a new planning depart- 
ment, to implement its plan Atlas, a master 
pian for future growth. It launched six new 
slum-clearance projects. The law depart- 
ment put the heat on slum landlords. (Re- 
sult: a sixfold increase in convictions of 
housing-code violators.) Mayor Richard 
Daley proclaimed 1956 as Home Improve- 
ment Year. Greater Lawndale alone spent 
$1% million on home betterment. The 35 
community-conservation groups continued 
their work. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The Bluff City accelerated slum clearance 
and individual home rehabilitation. Rigid 
inspections resulted in the demolition or 
repair of more than 5,200 units. Memphis 
put into effect a master plan for the repair 
or razing of all substandard housing and also 
filed plans for major urban redevelopment 
and renewal projects with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Memphians spent more than $6 
million for home improvements last year. 
Thelybelief: You can get more done through 
citizen cooperation than by court order. 

7 


NORFOLK, VA, 


The Redevelopment and Housing Author- 
ity completed razing of 4,300 hovels that 
once served as dwellings; 90 percent of a 
3,000-unit public-housing project was com- 
pleted and occupied. To beautify public- 
housing units, the authority operated its 
own nursery, planted shrubs and trees for 
tenants. Home-service advisers provided 
residents with information and aid on prop- 
erty maintenance. Norfolk also planned to 
level another 500 slum dwellings, tightened 
“han zoning ordinances, enforced its housing 

es. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Flanner House Homes, Inc., was a top 
achievement in a long-range, $25 million 
improvement program. The corporation en- 
abled a buyer to earn his mortgage down 
payment by working on his own home. This 
unusual “sweat equity“ method worked so 
well that about 150 attractive homes (ap- 
praised at $12,000 to $14,000) now occupy 
jand once covered by shacks. Almost all 
the homes are owned by Negroes. Flanner 
House, a social agency, proved that minority 
housing can be a financial and social success. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


The city completed its Dunbar Redevelap- 
ment Project, which demolished 142 slum 
dwellings. It began the Granite Mountain 
project, where a community of light industry 
and low-rent housing will replace a slum. 
The Philander Smith project will clear a 
blight of “shotgun shacks” and the land will 
be used by Philander Smith College. The 
Metropolitan Planning Commission moved 
ahead on the 25-year Metroplan. The wom- 
en's chamber of commerce brought pressure 
on landlords who violated codes. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Citizens began the expansion of Cobbs 
Hill Village, which houses the aged in bright, 
modern individual apartments for approxi- 
mately $48 per month, including all utilities. 
Cobbs Hill Villege is an independent, non- 
profit organization, A housing ordinance 
with teeth in it was passed. Local news- 
papers and other media cooperated in publi- 
cizing the programs of the Rochester Home 
Improvement Action Committee. The city 
also made progress on redevelopment plans 
for the Baden-Ormond area. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Homeowners rehabilitated more than 1,000 
dwelling units classified as substandard 
under the terms of the new minimum-hous- 
ing ordinance. Shreveport also completed a 
master plan for future growth. As one fea- 
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ture of It, Mayor James C. Gardner directed 
successful municipal cooperation with pri- 
vate capital in the development of Hollywood 
Heights. This suburban residential commu- 
nity for Negroes is planned to haye 1,000 
one-story homes of s contemporary’ 
design in the $10,000 price bracket, 
SEATTLE, WASH, 

Community teamwork brought a new look 
to the Queen Anne district. Neighbors 
formed the Queen Anne Civic Development 
Committee and worked with Operation Home 
Improvement, University of Washington ex- 
perts devised a home-improvement ques- 
tionnaire in which owners were asked to rate 
their homes, More than 2,000 homeowners 
took part and Seattle merchants promoted 
remodeling, The result was a flurry of im- 
provement activity. 


Economy Cars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a subject 
which is of increasing interest to travel- 
ers on our highways in the United States 
is the question of the number of auto- 
mobiles and the kind and speed of the 
automobiles which are used on those 
highways. 

One of the significant developments 
of the past 2 years, particularly, has been 
the large number of imported 
automobiles which we find on our high- 
ways in the United States. Personally, 
I am very glad to see these small cars 
there, and I hope to see many more of 
them there. 

The burden of my remarks today is to 
call to the attention of the motor indus- 
try in the United States, and those in- 
terested in it, including the labor organ- 
izations which are identified with it, the 
fact that that industry ought to get busy 
and supply consumers in the Uni 
States with small cars which are com- 
parable in size, speed, price, and general 
utility to the various cars being imported 
from abroad. 

My view is that the building and use 
of small cars should be encouraged, and 
not discouraged, by the automotive in- 
dustry in the United States. In the long 
run, such encouragement will be for the 
benefit of all our people, and will repre- 
sent a very healthy development, 

If the automotive industry does not 
follow this course, Iam very much afraid 
that the market will be preempted bY 
other countries, and that, for the first 
time, we shall be finding the motor in- 
dustry of the United States coming tO 
Washington requesting that a tariff be 
placed on the importation of automo- 
biles. That is something which the 
motor industry has always opposed. On 
the contrary, if has always been very 
much on the free-trade side of the argu- 
ment. 

T hold in my hand a very good article 
on this subject from the Wall Street 
Journal of April 10. The article is en- 
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titled “Economy Cars.” Task unanimous 

Consent that the article be printed in the 

Appendix of the RECORD. 

E There being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 


Omy Cars—Europre’s Tiny Actos FACE 
Big Tesr as Mone Makers INVADE UNITED 
STATES— HEINKEL AND BERKELEY JOIN 
Votkswacen; Frar To Bow SOoN: DETROIT 
Gs SKEPTICAL—-Savincs From a “Pony 

a 


(By Daniel M. Burnham) 
A sleek, tan Renault Dauphine zips be- 
eee two Janes of snarled city traffic, sneaks 
woe & curve ahead of a turning taxi and 
unes of down the street. 
say way I figure it this pony cart will 
“ 5 me the equivalent of two dresses and 
i P to the beauty parlor in lower fuel costs 
x dre the year is out,“ says the car's pert, 
freen-eyed driver, a secretary for a Manhat- 
An advertising executive. 
aa e economy-minded secretary belongs to 
are vent-garde of American car owners who 
showing more and more interest in 
Te low-cost, snub-nosed models. 
com, re still a small minority, of course, 
— Pared with the army of consumers who 
fut loyal to Detroit's bigger, more power- 
and more expensive makes. But Detroit 
toe to keep an eye peeled to see just 
far West Germany's Volkswagen and 


1 
an; -like relatives can penetrate the 
erican market. 


THE ACID TEST 
bes e thing seems certain: 1957 will be the 
when Europe's so-called economy cars 

A yore’ their acid test in the United States. 
Peddline $ a half dozen manufacturers 
European models in the econ- 

ty Tange—$1,700, and under. But with 
Ruch pent United States introduction of 
Brith mer as the German Heinkel and the 
Berkeley, and the debut of the Italian 


paat later this month, no less than 16 foreign 
Year ers Will ply the American market this 


ponis figure doesn't include at least six other 
Uniteg 8 automakers who are testing the 
from icone market with models retailing 
Include ut $2,000 to $12,000 or more. These 
Stately dhe Sporty MG and Jaguar, and the 
Why Rolls-Royce, among others. 
Cars? >) the Sudden rush of low-price foreign 
tioning One thing, post-Suez gasoline ra- 
Europe, od price boosts sharply curtailed 
Teet 2 auto sales, releaking thousands of 
of Production space for the manufacture 
Mo models, 
or the yor the handsome sales performance 
ume of 1 gen here—soaring from a vol- 
has 300 in 1958 to over 50,000 in 1956— 
Seas economy. attention of many an over- 
car 
States market, producer to the United 
SOME FADED OUT 


N 

thant, all foreign-made economy cars have 

Unites dhe Volkswagen's success in the 

a States, 

acy, wan Renault model, for example, the 
å 5 was introduced in the United 

in 1948 8 46, fell from a sales peak of 1,700 

Sales — 110 in 1953. By 1956, however, 


But 10, Jumped back to 2,100. 
$1,700 ang unden e of stylish makes In the 

11 er category is being shipped 
Slovakia England, Germany, France, Czecho- 


States ce to bid anew for United 


© your choice: The LI 

; oyd 800 from 
tront-wrer ts a 2-cylinder engine with a 
from 1 enye; the Renault Dauphine 
à rear & 4-cylinder engine with 
hare poet! drive. Six of the little models 
States maker d engines (motors in United 
engines es are water-cooled); five have 

Putt-putting in the rear, 
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There are conventional sedans, sedans with 
sliding roofs, station wagons, and converti- 
bles. There are bucket seats, full seats, and 
the yielding, hammock-type seats of the 
French Citroen 2CV. Some of the vehicles 
have 4 doors, others 2 doors. A pair of 
midgets—the Heinkel and- Isetta of Ger- 
many—have only one door and that, oddly 
enough, is in the front. In size, they share 
one characteristic: They're smaller than the 
smallest Ford. Chevrolet, or Plymouth. The 
contrasts, in descending order, the Heinkel 
Cabin Cruiser (99.6 inches long), the Renault 
Dauphine (155 inches), and the Plymouth 
Savoy hardtop (204.6 inches). 

Berkeley Coachwork, Ltd., of England now 
markets, in limited quantity, the first econ- 
omy racing-type car in the United States. 
The tiny 2-seater has a 2-cycle, 2-cylinder 
engine. It sells for $1,595 in New York, the 
manufacturer says. 

“It will be impossible to saturate the 
American economy car market before 1959 
or 1960," Robert Lamaison, who holds the 
titles of vice president and North American 
manager of the French auto company, Regie 
Nationale des Usines Renault. This year, 
he foresees sales of 24,000 Renault Dauphines, 
introduced here last May to supplant the 
smaller CV. Two months ago, after pro- 
tracted delays, the first large shipments of 
the new car to arrive regularly. In 
1956 combined sales of the 2 models were 
less than 3.000. 

To back his sales plans, Mr. Lamaison says 
he has increased the number of distributors 
from 4 to 15 and has added 230 new dealers. 

A. E. Birt, president of Hambro Importing 
Corp., forecasts 1957 sales of about 12,000 
Morris 1000’s, a remodeled British Motor 
Corp. car which his firm imports. Last year, 
the prototype of the 1000, the Morris Minor, 
had sales in the neighborhood of 500. 

Meanwhile, Ford Motor, Ltd., which pro- 
duces the Anglia and Prefect in Britain, is 
talking of a 300-percent sales jump over 1956 
with its revamped models. The company 
won't give the 1956 sales figure. American 
Motors Corp., which last summer started im- 
porting a redesigned, English-built Metro- 
politan, predicts salés of 20,000 in 1957. But 
thus far its monthly volume has averaged 
under 50 percent of its goal. 

Perhaps impressed by the success of the 
Volkswagen, President George Romney of 
American Motors and Louis E. Wolfson, a 
major stockholder, who are to confer this 
week, reportedly will discuss the possibility 
of placing more emphasis on the company's 
small cars. These include the Metropolitan 
and the Rambler. 

Despite these rosy forecasts. American 
manufacturers remain skeptical. Harlow 
Curtice, president of General Motors Corp., 
recently called the performance character- 
istics of foreign economy cars substandard 
in comparison with Detroit automobiles, 
Genera) Motors subsidiaries produce economy 
cars in England, West Germany, and Aus- 
tralia but, Mr. Curtice says, General Motors 
has no plans to offer them in the United 
States. 

L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler Corp., 
asked if his company had plans to introduce 
a low-priced car, said Chrysler has been 
“building and testing small cars since before 
World War II,” and that the company’s engi- 
neers have just returned from Europe after 
“studying small cars and plants that make 
small cars. But none of this activity is an 
indication Chrysler is going into the produc- 
tion of a small car in the foreseeable future. 

Car dealers of Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
report they hear persistent rumors the com- 
pany has several European cars under study 
in South Bend and is preparing to introduce 
an economy car. These rumors are flatly 
denied by Studebaker-Packard spokesman. 

Auto fans are prone to argue interminably 
about the pros and cons of the European 
models. 
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The 2-door humpbacked Volkswagen, for 
example, stands belt high to a tall man 
standing on acurb. To slide into the bucket 
seat behind the steering wheel, the driver 
must jackknife his body, often knocking off 
his hat. 

The Volkswagen interior is hardly spacious, 
with the windshield only a forearm's length 
from the driver's nose. The car is so close to 
the ground that the view from the oblong 
back window takes in only the lower grille 
work of a truck parked behind. “German 
purgatory,” says a lanky New Yorker climb- 
ing out of the rear seat of a Volkswagen after 
a 2-hour ride. 

The Volkswagen has luggage space for a 
pair of small suitcases between the back seat 
and the minute engine chugging under the 
rear hood. It has further luggage space be- 
tween the gas tank and the fire wall under 
the front hood. But both spaces combined 
don't measure up to the 29.5 cubic feet of 
space in the Ford's luggage compartment, 

This compactness, to be sure, has advan- 
tages. Overall, the Volkswagen is more than 
a yard shorter and roughly half a yard nar- 
rower than the Ford, making it a nimble 
e gue in heavy traffic and an easy car to 


In weighing the Volkswagen's advantages 
and disadvantages, its supporters obviously 
believe economy and maneuverability are 
more important than luxurious comfort. One 
question likely to be answered this year and 
next, however, is whether these buyers will 
trade in their Volkswagen for another. For 
30 years Detroit's auto men have been condi- 
tioning the consumer to annual changes in 
style. A Volkswagen owner trading in his 
1955 model in 1957 will only get a replica of 
his old model, 

“There's no way of telling how the buyer 
will react to this,” shrugs one Manhattan 
Volkswagen dealer. “But we'll soon be find- 
ing out.” 

Another point of contention between boost- 
ers of foreign economy cars and backers of 
the bigger United States models; The horse- 
power race. 

Horsepower of economy cars ranges from 
9.2 in the lightweight Heinkel to 52 in Ameri- 
can Motor's Metropolitan. While these seem 
rather meek when compared with the 200 
thundering stallions advertised under hoods 
of some American cars, the economy autos 
aren't quite the feather purshers they appear 
to be. 

Both European and Detroit engineers figure 
horsepower of an engine in the laboratories, 
but while the Americans adjust their horse- 
power to what it would be under ideal at- 
mosphere conditions, the European figure 
represents what it would be under normal 
conditions. j 

Automotive engineers estimate that if the 
advertised 190 horsepower of the Ford V-8 
engine were readjusted to actual driving 
conditions its power would be cut to about 
150, depending on altitude and temperature. 

In addition, American car manufacturers 
attach a long list of powersapping acces- 
sories to their engines—alter they've de- 
termined the horsepower. These accessories 
are not available on many foreign cars. 

“Start with the advertised horsepower in 
any Detroit car,” says an automotive author- 
ity, “then subtract as follows: Two to three 
horses for the engine's fan, 3 to 5- horses 
for the generator, 5 to 10 horses for power 
steering (power brakes don't drain horse- 
power) and about 50 horsepower for less- 
than-ideal atmospheric conditions. Then 
throw away a few more horses for the auto- 
matic transmission depending on who's driv- 
ing the car.” 

With all such deductions made from a 
Ford Custom, its boast of 190 horsepower 
melts to as low as 100 at the rear wheels on 
the highway, this authority declares. At 
the same time the Volkswagen, losing but 


i 
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four of Its 36 horsepower via a generator and 
attached blower, actually ends up with 32. 

Nevertheless, on a tight race from a red 
light, a Detroit car will shoot by most any 
European car in the economy class. 

On a still morning not long ago, a Volks- 
wagen was raced with its gas pedal flush to 
the floor over a 20-mile stretch of parkway 
outside New York City. On the gentle down 
grades the little auto whistled up to a top 
speed of 72 miles an hour, On the upgrades, 
however, the speedometer drifted back to a 
low of 52 miles an hour. The Volkswagen's 
average speed for the 20 miles was a puffing 
64 miles an hour. 

“Where the lack of horsepower really 
hurts," says a University of Vermont under- 
graduate who owns a Volkswagen, “is when 
you need extra gumption to pass a car doing 
45 miles an hour on mountain roads. It 
took me a couple of hair-raising weeks to 
figure out that I had to add a third again as 
much distance to make it around the car.“ 

At least partly balancing this relatively 
timid performance, car savants say, are the 
economy factors offered by European makes. 
Many foreign producers, for example, adver- 
tise gas consumption of over 35 miles to the 
gallon of gas, while the Berkeley boasts “up 
to 70 miles a gallon.” 

Gas savings are difficult to pinpoint; how 
much a motorist saves in gas depends on how 
and where he drives. On recent road tests 
conducted by the Wall Street Journal cover- 
ing close to 900 miles of city, suburban, 
and highway driving, a VW averaged 29 miles 
to the gallon. In similar tests a 1957 Ford 
custom averaged 13 miles to the gallon. VW 
dealers advertise a consumption rate of 32 
miles per gallon, while Ford refuses to ad- 
vance any such estimate. Some Fords will do 
better than 13 miles per gallon, but no stand- 
ard Ford will approach the VW figure. 

Using the road-test gasoline average, fig- 
ure you drive you car 10,000 miles in the first 
year, and that gas is priced at 35 cents a 
gallon for high octane grades burned in the 
Ford, and at 33 cents a gallon for the 
"regular" gas used in a VW. The VW gas 
bill comes to 8114; the Ford gas bill to 
$269. Savings: $155. 

Also, figure both cars burn oil at the same 
rate, and that you change the crankcase oil 
every 2,000 miles as the companies suggest. 
Your bill for oll burned will be the same, but 
since the crankcase of the VW takes 3 
quarts of oil per change as against Ford’s 5 
quarts, you save 2 quarts of oil at every 
change. At 50 cents a quart, the VW will cut 
another 85 off your bill. 

Furthermore, the VW has an air-cooled 
engine, which obviously does not need anti- 
freeze in the winter. The Ford, on the other 
hand, consumes about 10 quarts of antifreeze 
at 80 cents a quart, 

Finally, there’s the basic price differential 
between the VW, which retails for $1,540 in 
New York, and the Ford custom, which has a 
New York price of $2,012, according to one 
dealer. Tallying up the savings, car buyers 
have found that a VW can shave about 2650 
off the Ford custom in lower purchase price 
and cheaper operating expenses during the 
first year of ownership. 

Long-term VW owners also have discovered 
that car parts for their make generally are 
cheaper than for Detroit models. However, 
the supply of parts for foreign autos is not ai- 
ways very dependable. Despite claims from 
dealers that any part can be flown to a deal- 
er's garage within 4 or 6 days from Europe, 
production delays, shipping difficulties, and 
ordinary breakdowns in paper work have ma- 
rooned many a midget auto in the garage. 
One Dallas Volkswagen owner found his 
car shopbound for 4 weeks while a new crank 
was located. 

“If anything happened to my Volkswagen 
I'd be in a heck of a fix,” frets Mrs. Berni- 
vene L. Monner, of Hood, Oreg. “The nearest 
source of parts is Bend, Oreg., 160 miles 
away.” 
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The Little Chamber Orchestra 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
the evening of May 1, 1957, at the De- 
partment of Agriculture Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Auditorium, Members of 
Congress, Government officials, and the 
people of Washington will have an op- 
portunity to hear a concert by the Little 
Chamber Orchestra of Portland, Oreg., 
conducted by Dr. Boris Sirpo. The con- 
cert is sponsored by the Oregon State 
Society of Washington, D. C. 

The Little Chamber Orchestra has won 
worldwide fame and acclaim, and is 
again embarking on its third interna- 
tional tour, sponsored by the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense. 
In past years the Little Chamber Orches- 
tra has played before the royalty of Eu- 
rope, and this year will play in the famed 
Bergen Music Festival. The Little 
Chamber Orchestra has received well- 
deserved praise from Time magazine fol- 
lowing its international tour in 1955. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorn the article about the Little 
Chamber Orchestra which appeared in 
Time magazine dated July 4, 1955, and 
the excellent article by Hilmar Grondahl, 
music editor of the Oregonian, which ap- 
peared in that newspaper under date of 
March 27, 1957, and describes this year’s 
tour by the Little Chamber Orchestra of 
Portland, Oreg. ; 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Time magazine of July 4, 1955] 

VALUE RECEIVED 

It was raining buckets in Paris’ Boulevard 
Poissonniére one night last week as six tax! 
drivers shouted and gesticulated at the door 
of the Hotel Violet. “What kind of a circus 
is this?" cried one. “We'll get wet as pigs,” 
complained another. “This calls for an ex- 
tra tip.” Eventually, the taxicabs got under 
way, carrying 16 American girls dressed in 
flowing silver-gray silk and toting violins, 
violas, cellos, and a string bass, their con- 
ductor, Boris Sirpo, and a few assistants. In 
sum total they were the Little Chamber 
Orchestra from Portland, Oreg., and their 
destination was the National French televi- 
sion studio in Rue Cognacq-Jay. 

The orchestra's dampened debut before 
France's TV watchers was a cloud-high point 
of a 7-week European tour that had already 
won raves in Finland, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and England. As the French cameras 
blinked on, Conductor Sirpo led the girls 
through a solemn, contemplative Corelli air, 
a Vivaldi piece (with violin solo by tall, 
blonde Claire Hodgkins), some modern var- 
iations by Alexander Tansman and an 
allegro by Stamitz. They played with fire 
and discipline that astonished their listen- 
ers—and played everything without a sheet 
of music. When they had done, the TV 
crew crowded around, and the studio audi- 
ence burst into applause. 

PART PAYMENT 

The triumphal tour was the kind of stuff 
that winsome movies are made of. The girls 
themselves range in age from 15 to 28, have 
been rehearsing for their tour for the last 2 
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summers. Conductor Sirpo, 60, is a hard- 
driving, expatriate Finn who wants the old 
countries to understand the deep-down 
values he has found in the United States. 
“I felt the need to repay America for giving 
me sọ much,” he explains, “and for a music 
teacher, music is the only way to repay some- 
thing. I wanted to show Europeans what 
young Americans can doin music, to let them 
see something of the culture and spiritual 
power our country can produce.” 

Conductor Sirpo abandoned his own con- 
servatory in Finland when the Russians in- 
vaded in 1939 and headed for the United 
States. Since 1945, he has been teaching at 
Portland's Presbyterian Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, Where as many as 70 students brave his 
celebrated sternness to play in his student 
orchestra. One reason: beneath the rigorous 
vigor Hes a puckish streak that relieves the 
direst stress. For example, Sirpo was once 
felled on the podium by a minor stroke, 
and somebody shrieked that he had been 
shot. As the cops arrived, he regained his 
speech and muttered solemnly: “My wife did 
it.” On another occasion, the Sirpos had 
just moved into a house that was supposed 
to be haunted. Sure enough, ghostly sounds 
wakened the couple, and Mrs. Sirpo sug- 
gested that he investigate. “No, my love.“ 
said he. “You go; your English is better.“ 

MONEY BACK 

The girls take their tour with all the seri- 
Ousness that a dedicated Finn and a Presby- 
terian education can instill. “It's like a mis- 
sion,” said one. “We are here to represent 
the United States to foreign countries, We 
try to make a good impression everywhere.” 
To make it better, they rehearse 2 or 3 hours 
after breakfast every day, and again after 
lunch and dinner. Even when sightseeing. 
they make an impression. One girl, faced 
with an untranslatable menu, left her table, 
buttonholed a Frenchman on the street, 
brought him back, and got him to translate 
the menu while other diners goggled. 

Portland was hardly aware that it even 
had an all-girl orchestra before the girls 
departed, and managed to raise only a dismal 
$6,100 toward the tour expenses. As a result, 
each girl dug up—by borrowing, selling in- 
struments, etc.—some $1,500 of her own, and 
Stands to spend it all. But Portland knows 
better now, will parade the girls through 
downtown streets when they get home next 
week, already has scheduled a big fund- 
raising concern 2 days after homecoming. 


After that? “This is only the beginning.” 
Says Sirpo. “We still have to go to South 
America.“ 


[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
March 27, 1957] 
ORCHESTRA PREPARES FOR New TOUR or EUROPE 
(By Hilmar Grondahl) 

An official folder of the international 
music festival of Bergen which came to our 
desk recently contains the information that 
“The Little Chamber Orchestra, United 
States of America,” Boris Sirpo, conductor. 
will give concerts on May 29 and 30 in that 
Norwegian city. 

We went to the Mt. Tabor school Tuesday 
night to hear Boris Sirpo and some of the 
young players who will make the trip with 
him as they rehearsed for their forthcoming 
concert at Lincoin High School auditorium 


the night of April 3. 


The music they were working through as 
we came in was a group of four songs which 
Sirpo had composed in recent months and 
which are to be given their first public per- 
formance at the next concert with mezzo- 
soprano Josephine Albert Spaulding as 
soloist, 


SCHEDULE EXTENSIVE 


There are two numbers apiece from longer 
cycles entitled Dreams“ and Death“ which 
reveal a high quality of creative art on the 
composer's part, and seemed, as they were 
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Sung at rehearsal, to have been written with 
this special singer in mind. 

But what we were particicularly interested 
in learning at this point was about this pro- 
jected second tour of the Little Chamber 
Orchestra, Its original venture onto the 

uropean scene a year ago had stirred a rash 
ol superlatives from writers abroad, but the 
*chedule for this year’s junket appears more 
extensive, varied, and interesting. 

It starts off, officially, with a performance 
in Washington, D. C., on May 1, which is 
SPonsored by the Oregon State Committee 
and will be heard in the Thomas Jefferson 

orial Hall. 


GROUP TO FLY 


2 A week later the band of 15 with their con- 
uctor, manager, chaperone, and a few more 
Members of its entourage will climb into an 
ed Forces plane and be flown over to 
. This is a part of the arrangement 
rune with Uncle Sam's military personnel 
hrough the State Department, the culmina- 
á n of lengthy correspondence. At a later 
ate, from June 15 to July 15, the local en- 
Bemble will be taken by the Armed Forces 
ugh its mid-European and Mediterra- 
hides Gone The 38 ä a 
many, Italy, key, Greece, an 
Mc = y y y. 
OTHER CONCERTS SET 
or to this Army tour there is to be an 
8 catalog of 11 dates in Finland and 
certs in Norway, England, Belgium, and 
France. Subsequently there are July en- 
ements in Sweden and Denmark, and 
the trek back to Frankfurt for the hop 
7 — across the Atlantic. 

the 15 players who will comprise this 
ason’s Little Chamber Orchestra, 9 will be 
Šek Ga the trip for the second time. These 
— Hodgkins, Ann Tremaine, Pat Kal- 
+ Susan Lathrop, Joann Kaden, Kay 
Sean wier. Pat Olson, Eunice Watson, and 
Nanda . First timers include Marilyn 
er, Sharon McCabe, Layne Stramler, 
88 Eastman, Carol Critelli, Janette Fox- 
and Lois Elsnor, 


Be 


Parental Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


IN OF MASSACHUSETTS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


10 Mr. Speaker, under leave 
5 my remarks in the Rxconb, I 
Which; an article of interest to parents, 
Chelse appeared in the Chelsea Record, 
a, Mass., on April 15, 1957: 
Che er PARENTAL PERSPECTIVE 
e the 

Go quieter agencies of the Federal 
— is the Children’s Bureau. Its 
ane ee ways do not prevent it 
helping 8 at — appointed task of 
lor America’s N tter Ute and future 
rush of talk about juvenile delin- 
— fo recent times aie focused great 
on the m, Perhaps greater than ever before, 
Tul Problems of bringing children to use- 
to hema This growing interest tends 
Bureau n the importance of the Children's 
ne of whose famous pamphlets 18 

It ta in Adolescent in Your Family. 
that Kath this time of heightened interest 
5 ire Oettinger will take 

nhower's choice 
fad of the Children's Bureau. winout 
a certai de Point overmuch, one may note 
Cetting Symbolism in the fact that Mrs. 
er will be the first mother to head 
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the Children’s Bureau since its founding 45 
years ago. Previous chiefs of the Bureau 
have been spinsters. 

Mrs. Oettinger’s experience as a parent 
may serve her especially well at this time, 
since there is a growing inclination to blame 
parents for the shortcomings of their teen- 
age offsprings. Having been through the 
mill herself, Mrs, Oettinger may be better 
equipped than some other observers to keep 
the role of the parent in proper perspective 
alongside such influences as the school, the 
church, and other social institutions. She 
is undertaking an important and interest- 
ing task, We wish her well. 


Need for a Scholarship Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on March 
27, on behalf of myself and Senators 
BEALL, COOPER, IVES, and PAYNE, I intro- 
duced the Education Loan Act of 1957, S. 
1727, to establish a $1 billion program of 
Federal loans and loan insurance over a 
period of 8 years up to 1965 to encourage 
and assist individuals needing financial 
support in obtaining a college or univer- 
sity education. Many of the 200,000 
young men and women of college caliber 
who are graduating from high school this 
year will be unable to go on to college 
for financial education. In addition 
some 350,000—about half—of the col- 
lege freshmen will have varying degrees 
of financial difficulty in meeting col- 
lege expenses and many of these young 
people will be thus forced to discontinue 
their education. 

The program envisioned by this bill 
is based on loans rather than outright 
grants thus avoiding an added strain 
on the Federal budget. A recent report 
by the New York Education Department, 
for example, has shown a significant 
increase in demand for loans of this type. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a letter from the mother of a prospec- 
tive medical student in Lockland, Ohio, 
together with an editorial on the same 
subject from the Cincinnati Times-Star. 
Her letter forcefully points up the need 
for adoption of a scholarship loan pro- 
gram. 

There’ being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Omo, 
April 9, 1957. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: My son will graduate 
from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, June 
10, and has been accepted to Ohio State 
Medical School, but there it may stop or end 
for him, as I don't see how he can make medi- 
cal school without a loan of some kind. If 
he could get a loan without it seeming like 
charity or worrying how to get through, his 
grades would be better. 

This boy has worked his way through 
college and with what help we could give 
him, as my husband is a factory worker, and 
the only way I could help him is remortgage 
our home, and we aren't getting any younger, 
with two other children to raise. 
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This boy is married, and his wife, a won- 
derful girl, is teaching first grade at Finney- 
town School, Ohio, and she seems determined 
that he be a doctor, but so many sacrifices 
to make on her salary of $186 per month. 
My boy has dug ditches, shoveled coal in 
factories, and never has had a vacation in 
16 years of schooling. He's always managed 
to work, and save for college. I say there 
should be a place a student can go to borrow 
the money on a good scholar standing and 
not always give the scholarships to the A“ 
pupils. I know my son would pay every cent 
to the Government if he could get a loan to 
finish his schooling. 

He is so determined to be a doctor, and 
when he was accepted in medical school, 
1 of 5 from a class of 40 or 50, it made me 
feel proud, but I wonder all the time if he 
can go on. Will there be a way? 

He brought three South American students 
from Bogotá and they ate with us, and the 
conversation about government loans came 
up. They graduate, go back to South Amer- 
ica, and pay the government back. 

My son has inquired about a loan, but 
no satisfaction so far has come from it. 

In closing, I only hope this bill goes 
through, as I know he could work and pay 
back all he borrows. He has an outstanding 
character in this community. 


{From the Cincinnati Times-Star of 
March 27, 1957] 


Javits PUSHES: STUDENT PLAN 

Five Republican Senators joined Wednes- 
day in sponsoring legislation setting up an 
8-year billion-dollar colege student loan 
program. 

Senator Jacon J. Javits, Republican, New 
York, was introducing the bill which would 
permit loans of up to $1,000 a year for 5 
years, repayable over a 10-year period, to 
needy students. 

Five percent of the direct loans could go to 
foreign students, who could make repay- 
ments in local currency. 

In addition, the measure provides a pro- 
gram of Government insurance on loans 
made by private sources, including colleges 
and universities, 

Cosponsors of the bill are Senators Invrxa 
Ives, Republican, New York; JOHN S. COOPER, 
Republican, Kentucky; FREDERICK PAYNE, 
Republican, Maine, and J. GLENN BEALL, Re- 
publican, Maryland, 


The Plight of the Individual in a 
Big-Business Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
distinguished former Member of this 
body, Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, deliv- 
ered an address on Tuesday, April 2, 
which is worthy of the closest atten- 
tion of the Senate and the country. He 
spoke before an audience at the City 
College Baruch School of Business in 
New York on the subject The Plight of 
the Individual in a Big-Business Econ- 
omy. I ask unanimous consent that the 
— a in N t the . 

ted in the A 0 . 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 
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‘Tue PLIGHT OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN A Bra 
Business Economy 


(Remarks of Herbert H. Lehman at the City 
College Baruch School of Business, Tues- 
day, April 2, 1957) 

As I am sure you are frequently told, you 
are the trustees of tomorrow. And tomorrow 
is not very far away. I do not know what 
judgment will be finally passed on today's 
trustees—today’s leaders of action, enterprise, 
and ideology in our country and in the 
world—but I doubt whether that judgment 
will consist wholly of praise. 

I do not think the current trustees—and 
Tam referring to the leadership in every field, 
in every land—have done very well with our 
country or our world. But Iam an Incurable 
optimist. I think we can and will yet solve 
our problems, at home and abroad, if we will 
only recognize that they exist, and set out, 
with total energy, dedication, and resources 
to resolve them. 

I am going to talk to you today about 
Just one of these problems, but one which I 
believe particularly concerns you young men 
and women about to begin your careers be- 
yond the limits of the college campus. 

Thsi problem concerns the growing con- 
centrations in our national economy, the de- 
velopment of big business into giant busi- 
ness, and the significance of this develop- 
ment for the individuals involved in business. 

I want especially to discuss the significance 
of this development for the individuals who 
are in the ranks, or who are yet to join the 
ranks of big business itself—the Individuals 
who work for, with, and through big business 
and giant business. 

Of course the growth of vast business con- 
centrations has many aspects—economic, so- 
clological, political, cultural, and even inter- 
national, Each of these aspects is critically 
important and extremely complex, This 
whole subject, in all of its aspects, calls for 
our immediate attention and urgent concern. 

We are traveling a road from which, after 
a while, there may be no turning off or turn- 
ing back—the road toward bigger and bigger 
business. toward greater and greater concen- 
tration of economic power in fewer and fewer 
hands. 

Recently, Fortune magazine published a 
study of the 50 largest firms in each of the 
major fields of the American economy, with 
figures for their 1955 sales, assets, and net 
profits. E 

It is, of course, an old story that in steel, in 
automobiles, and in oll production, for in- 
stance, a few giant firms are clearly domi- 
nant. 

It is less generally understood, however, 
that economic concentration is growing in 
almost every sector of our economy. Today, 
almost every line of business is dominated by 
the giants. 

The 60 largest Insurance companies have 
90 percent of ali the assets of all insurance 
companies in the country. 

The 50 largest manufacturing corhpanies 
made 27 percent of the sales made by all 
manufacturing companies—and there are 
325.000 manufacturing companies in the 
United States. 

The 50 largest corporations in all fields, to- 
gether, made sales of $86 billion, or about 28 
percent of the total gross national product of 
the United States. 

One company, General Motors, made a net 
profit, in 1955, of over $1 billion, on asseta of 
$6 billion, with sales amounting to about 
$1244 billion. 

Just think of that—one company had a 
sales turnover equivalent to 3 percent of the 
gross national product of the United States. 

No wonder that thoughtful men in the 
business world are raising the question: 
“How big is too big?“ A recent issue of the 
monthly publication of the American Insti- 
tute of Management raised this question edi- 
torially and concluded that when one firm 
attains a sales volume that equals more than 
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1 percent of the gross national product, that 
firm is just too big for the health of the 
national economy. 

I, myself, do not have the answer to the 
question of “How big is too big?” But I 
know it is a crucial question. Today, our en- 
tire economy is coming to consist of a few 
giants and swarms of ants, the ants consist- 
ing of small businesses, There are 4,250,000 
separate businesses in America, of which per- 
haps a thousand are truly big business firms. 
Accordingly to a survey made by the United 
Press, there are 78 firms in the United States 
with assets of more than a billion dollars 
each, These I call the giants. 

It is a fact that big businesses, on the 
average, are earning more and more profits 
every year, while on the average, the small 
businesses are earning less, 

Indeed, the time has come to take a new 
look at the whole question of competition, 
and at what constitutes unfair competition 
and discrimination in business. There is a 
new dimension in our economy now, the 
dimension of giantism. If we want to retain 
an economic system based on competition, 
new rules must be written—and very soon— 
to protect the ants against the giants, and 
the consuming public against both. 

We had better take a good long look at the 
loopholes in our antitrust laws. 

Something had better be done promptly 
about the mergers. 

The Federal Trade Commission reports that 
there were 905 mergers in 1956, 846 mergers 
in 1955, and 617 mergers in 1954. The num- 
ber has been going up steadily. Moreover, 
many of the mergers have been spectacular 
ones, the merging of two already large corpo- 
rations to make one giant—and to eliminate 
one further source of competition. 

I have been especially interested—and 
concerned—over bank mergers. Once I was 
a banker myself. 

During 1955, 225 banks, with total assets 
of $9,616,000,000 were merged, consolidated, 
or acquired by other banks. During the 6- 
year period from 1950 to 1956, 830 banks, 
with assets of $18,600,000,000, were merged, 
consolidated, or acquired. 

Moreover, these mergers took place, for the 
most part, in the key industrial areas of 
the country; these mergers were part of the 
process whereby big banks grew even larger, 
and smaller banks were swallowed up. 

Today there are about 14,000 commercial 
banks in America. Twenty-four of these are 
giants, with a billion dollars or more of assets 
each. In California there is, of course, the 
fabulous Bank of America, with resources of 
over $9 billion, Here in New York City, we 
have two giants, Chase-Manhattan and First 
National City, each with resources of over 
seven billion; ranking below them in size, 
New York has 4 #3-billion banks, and 2 
$2-billion banks, Together, these eight 
banks hyae perhaps 75 or 85 percent of all 
the deposits in New York City. 

It is strange that these huge banks should 
be trying to expand, through merger and 
consolidation, when as a matter of fact 
and I say this on the basis of my experience 
as a banker—a $500-million bank, and cer- 
tainly a billion-dollar bank, can do every- 
thing in the public interest which a 84, 87, 
or $10-billion bank can do. In other words 
there is no economic justification for the 
expansion. 

Within the last 6 years alone 137 banks in 
New York State have been merged, consoli- 
dated, or acquired by other banks. The re- 
sources of the banks which have thus dis- 
appeared were $10 billion, almost one-sixth 
of the total resources of all the banks in all 
of New York State. 

The story is the same in California, in 
Oregon, in Washington, in Pennsylvania, in 
Rhode Island, and in numerous other States. 

California, for instance, had long been the 
scene of bank mergers and consolidations. 
By 1950, California had only 149 banks (com- 
pared to over 600 in Kansas). But between 
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1950 and the end of 1955, 86 of these 149 
California banks were merged, consolidated. 
or otherwise taken over * * * a reduction of 
over 60 percent in the number. of banking 
institutions in this huge and growing State. 

The story is the same in many other parts 
of the country. 

The end result is not only a decreased 
number of banks and less competition, but 
a more highly centralized control of the Na- 
tion's financial system, with mounting dau- 
ger to the entire national economy if a rela- 
tively few individuals should decide, for 
whatever reason, to misuse their control over 
the lifeblood of our economy, 

* * 


The development of bigness, and of monop- 
oly control, in banking has been parallel to 
that in many other lines of economic en- 
deavor. In almost every field, big business 
has gotten bigger, and giants have grown to 
dominate the field and to dwarf all others. 

The giants and the big business firms not 
only dominate our economy to an increas- 
ing extent; they are, in faqt, beginning seri- 
ously to affect our culture, our education, 
and the intellectual climate of our times. 
Certainly they have the greatest access to 
what are called the mass media—television, 
radio, and the press, 

Their actual and potential effect on the 
political life of our times is, In itself, a vital 
question which requires sober study, thought 
and consideration, of possible countervall- 
ing measure. 

The whole range of the possible effects of 
economic concentration—the economic, the 
social and the political effects—need to be 
carefully analyzed and publicly discussed. 
The people of this country need to be alerted 
to the actual and potential dangers of 
giantism and monopoly. There must be a 
call to action, on this front as on so many 
others, 

=- . * a . 


Today, T want to concentrate on just one 
aspect of this situation, a somewhat subtle 
aspect, but not the less important or deadly 
on that account, 

I refer to that strange and growing impact 
of giant business on the pattern of the lives 
of those who work in business and for 
business, 

Of course, the growth of big business makes 
life harder for those engaged in little busi- 
ness, But that is not my central thesis 
today. 

The danger I want to emphasize today 
arises from the fact that big business has 
become the major employer in the United 
States. Big business, itself, has been build- 
ing up a series of collectivist byreaucracies 
which, in my judgment, are far more danger- 
ous for the future of our country than the 
Government bureaucracies against which the 
spokesmen for big business have complained 
for so many years. 

In referring to corporate bureaucracies, I 
am not thinking of the production workers, 

rs, handies, and haulers of the com- 
modities produced by big business. Most of 
these workers, organized Into labor unions, 
constitute a separate problem, or a separate 
phase of the whole problem. These workers 
fee! the impact of the corporate ideology, but 
do not constitute a part of what I have called 
the corporate bureaucracy. 

In today's discussion, my main concern 18 
for these employees involved in the admin- 
istrative, technical, technological, profes- 
sional, and managerial functions of big en- 
terprise. These are the bureaucracy; and it 
is a growing bureaucracy. 

A new professional class is developing in 
America, alongside the educators, doctors. 
lawyers, engineers, and scientists. They are 
the sales engineers, the industrial relations 
experts, the public relations counsellors, the 
program planners, and the communications 
advisers—to name but a few of the new 
categories, 
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These are the bright young men and 
Women who occupy the desks in the great 
Corporate headquarters buildings. They 
spend their days in conferences, and their 
nights in writing memos and reports, or in 
Treading those that others have written. 

They are staff people, some of whom hope, 
Of course, to be graduated to command posts. 

These are the individuals who receive the 
Main impact of the corporate ideology, and 
transmit and reflect it. They represent the 
Rew soul and spirit of big business. 

They are increasingly today among the 
brightest and ablest of our college-trained 
Output. Nowadays, as all of you know, the 
big-business enterprises actively recruit the 
brightest graduates, and do, in fact, get a 
major share of them, 

Recent surveys have shown, moreover, that 
most of the graduating seniors today want 
to work for the big corporations, A smaller 
number are willing to work for small com- 
Panies. Only a very small percentage of 
College graduates seem to want to start their 
Own businesses, or to hang up their own 
Shingles, or to start up their own practices, 
in the case of the professions. 

The big corporations offer good pay, se- 
curity, and good prospects for advancement. 
But what is more—and this is not clearly 
Understod—they offer a way of life. 

In return for the relatively good pay, job 
Security, and job opportunity which the big 
10 porations afford, the employee is expected 

Bive not only his talents and devotion, but 

his conformity. 

A typical training pamphlet of the General 
Electric Corp., which came to my attention 
a tig. advised all professional employees, 
ze Part of their basic code of conduct, to 

oid taking an interest in “controversial” 
questions, 

8 there is some evidence that many 
students who aspire to work for these 
SorPorations are taking this advice in ad- 
ance. Some members of some faculties in 
dome colleges and universities have suggested 
attitude as the correct one for those who 

t to “get on" in the great bureaucracies 
have grown up in the corporate world. 

these new bureaucracies, there has de- 
8 the same faults and failings which 
ly characterize collectivist bureau- 
actio © modeling of thought as well as 
mon the attitude of the boss,“ the 
den re for conformity, the redtape, the 
tion of authority, and the reluc- 

The to go out on a limb or take a chance. 
no} engineers, the scientists and tech- 
publf te the lawyers, the statisticians, the 
Perta,- relations experts, the advertising ex- 
ing 1 the merchandisers * * * all those work- 
Porate Big Business and making up the cor- 
= bureaucracies, are being into 
to dinar, Mold. The individual is supposed 
“tensor? becoming instead a unit on a 
is ing and a cog in a wheel. The individual 

Uced to fuse his identity into that of 
H. — He becomes what William 
Nan yte has called “The Organization 
am Worried about this. I am concerned 
it canoe Big Business is doing just what 
it 15 to accuse the New Deal of doing— 
of trying to destroy individualism in favor 

Or entation and conformity. 

a ag I do not believe that Big Busi- 
in 8 other force, will actually succeed 
y Ping out all individualism in the 
— — generation, Not even the Com- 
Corin have succeeded in doing that in the 

Tike ae countries. 
enon act Is, however, that we should be 
enterpaeine individualism and individual 
Of big busi We are not, Today the leaders 
Paying un €ss, and of government, are only 

neoura aay ce to these values. Actual 
and to ep tina being given to orthodoxy 
e beer Aiea cen to 
v ` sup ng 
Eiven the new philosophy of action identi 
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fied with Madison Avenue, with the emphasis 
on form and approach, rather than on con- 
tent and substance. 

Against this background, there is little in- 
centive for young men and women to go to 
work for small business, or to start up new 
businesses. 

Today, according to a report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, less than 10 percent of 
the research engineers and scientists em- 
ployed by commercial and non-profit organi- 
zations work for small businesses. Over 90 
percent work for big businesses. 

Of course, the Government—particularly 
the Defense Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission—are supporting most of 
the outside research and development work 
that is being done today. Of seven billion 
dollars being spent annually for research 
and development in the United States, four 
billion is being contributed in one form or 
another by the Government. 

These four billion dollars, moreover, are 
being expended almost entirely through the 
big corporations of America. According to 
a report of the Defense Department, 95 per- 
cent of the Federal funds being spent through 
commercial companies to promote scientific 
research and development is being paid out 
to corporations having more than 500 em- 
ployees—in other words, to big business. 

Thus, the Government, through its re- 
search and development program, is helping 
to attract the engineers, scientists, and 
technologists to the ranks of Big Business, 
and thus to promote economic concentra- 
tion—making big business bigger. 

This, in turn, helps to build up the cor- 
porate bureaucracies I have been talking 
about; it helps to make a career as a member 
of one of these bureaucracies attractive to 

essional graduates. 
9 more individuais are becoming 
part of these collectivist conglomerations. 
More and more individuals are feeling the 
ures—and the inducemenis—to conform 
their lives and their thinking to the patterns 
laid down by these corporate tions. 

I can hardly tell you how deeply this prob- 
lem concerns me. I consider its manifesta- 
tions to be at least partly responsible for the 
feeling of complacency and of aimlessness 
to be found in the general public—in a world 
which lies momentarily exposed to atomic 
destruction and in a country in which every 
day there arise new problems of ever-greater 
complexity. 

I am in the twilight of my active public 
life. But I am not complacent. I see the 
dangers and the problems. I wish more of 
my countrymen did, with me. 

I think the problems posed by big busi- 
ness, by the economic giants in our country, 
and by the growing concentration of eco- 
nomic power in a few hands, must be frankly 
confronted and resolved, 

I, myself, do not pretend to know many of 
the answers. I know you can't turn back 
the clock or unscramble the egg. I am not 
positive how big is too big. I believe that 
some Government controls over bigness are 
necessary. But I am not sure what new 
controls we need. We need some. And per- 
haps we need to enforce some of the anti- 
trust laws we already have. 

Iam convinced that beyond a certain point, 
continued growth in the size of a business 
does not necessarily result in benefits for 
the consumer. Because of the many dangers 
which economic giantism presents to the 
general welfare, I believe that the continued 
expansion of giant firms must, in every case, 
be carefully studied and judged from the 
viewpoint of the general welfare. 

One of my chief worries as far as big busi- 
ness is concerned is the lack of democratic 
controls, or of any controls. The huge cor- 
porations, with their tremendous power over 
so many phases of our national and indi- 
vidual lives, are ble only to the bal- 
ance sheet and to the profit and loss state- 
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ment. This is the only responsibility which 
management has even to the stockholders, 
who are the theoretical owners of the cor- 
porations in question, 

Of course, in these huge corporations there 
is no real relationship between management 
and ownership. In most cases management 
is self-perpetuating and has no real con- 
stituency at all. 

Perhaps one of the answers to this situa- 
tion Hes in requiring the management of 
publicly held corporations to show some 
measure of democratic responsibility both to 
the stockholders, and to the general public. 

My real point is that we need some new 
and original thinking on this subject. 

And while the thinkers are at it, let them 
study the particular aspect of the problem I 
have outlined today—the problem of corpo- 
rate bureaucracy, and what it does to those 
who become a part of it. And what that does 
to the pattern of national thought and life. 

I am sure that there are answers to these 
problems, just as I am sure that all our public 
problems can be resolved. As I remarked 
earlier, I am an incurable optimist. 

I believe in the strength and resources of 
freedom. I believe that with the good use of 
freedom, all obstacles can eventually be over- 
come. 

During a long life I have sometimes seen 
my worst fears realized. But I have seen my 
high hopes for the American people always 
fulfilled in the end. 

I believe in the American people, in their 
courage and their resourcefulness. 

I believe in you, the young men and women 
of America. 

I have faith that my faith in you, in Amer- 
ica, and in freedom, will be justified. 


So Long as Oil and Gas Interests Are 
the Recipients of Special Privileges 
Other Business Corporations Will Go 
on Paying 52 Percent in Taxes and 
Individuals up to 90 Percent, Says the 
Trentonian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a great deal of talk 
these days about reducing the budget 
and reducing taxes. A lot of it is good 
talk, informed talk and some very im- 
portant and able suggestions are being 
put forward for consideration. 

One of the most interesting and 
worthwhile plans which I have seen 
would reduce the depletion allowance 
given oil and gas interests from the 
present 27½ percent to 20 percent in 
some cases, in others to 15 percent. 

The Trentonian, a leading newspaper 
in the Fourth New Jersey District which 
I have the privilege of representing, has 
commented on this editorially. The 
‘Trentonian says that “In 1952 it was the 
late Senator Taft, of Ohio, who said the 
depletion allowance was ‘to a large ex- 
tent a gift?” 

I include here the trenchant editorial 
from the Trentonian of April 15, 1957: 

Reap THIS AND WEEP 

We have held off on this dissertation 

until today, which is the deadline for filing 
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income-tax returns. We are assuming that 
all good citizens either have filed said re- 
turns or will do so today. And we are as- 
suming that most corporations have their 
affairs with Uncle Sam in tidy condition. 

The reason why we say we have held back 

on this editorial is because it will burn you 
up. In fact, if published earlier, it might 
have burned you to such a crisp that you 
would have rebelled and not filed an income- 
tax return. Then you'd either wind up in 
jail or have to pay a big fine, and it would 
be all our fault. We couldn't run any such 
risk. 
Anyhow, let's take a lock at the record 
the Concressionat Recor, that As. of March 
27, 1957, in which is detailed certain de- 
liberations of the Senate. 

In the Recorp is revealed: 

1. That over a period of 7 years an oll 
company which shall be called z“ made 
$7,368,000 in net income before taxes and 
legally did not pay a single penny in taxes. 

2. Over a period of 6 years, company T 
realized combined profits of $1,832,000 and 
legally paid $7,500—four-tenths of 1 percent. 

3. Company W, one of the largest if not 
the largest, in 10 years Rad profits of $95,- 
119,340, yet legally paid only 5,750,000, or 
6.05 percent, 

Now let it be said that these companies 
are not located in the East. They are down 
in Texas and out in Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
and California. They are the companies who 
came mighty close to being on the carpet 
as a result of the natural-gas fiasco in the 
august United States Senate. 

And they are the companies—they and 
some 2 dozen others—who prosper because 
they are allowed a 27½-percent depletion 
allowance. 

For the 10-year period from 1945 to 1954, 
according to the Recor, 27 domestic oll 
companies had a total net income before 
taxes of $3,265,289,925, yet paid total Federal 
corporate income taxes of $561,916,554, or 
17.21 percent. 

Compare that with the 52 percent pald 
by other businesses. 

This depletion allowance was originally 
set up as a wartime measure back in World 
War I days—but then it was 5 percent. 

The purpose was to permit oil companies 
to recover their initial investment and to 
ao funds for exploration—drilling more 
we 


In the short space of 8 years or s0, Sympa- 
thetic Congresses had hiked the depletion 
allowance to its present level of 2744 percent. 

And there it has remained, despite some 
assaults on it by right-thinking legislators. 

One of them is Senator WU HANS, of Dela- 
ware, Another is Senator Dovenas, of Mii- 
nois. In 1942 it was the late Senator La 
Follette. In 1952 it was the late Senator 
Taft, of Ohio, who sald the depletion allow- 
ance was to a large extent a gift." 

Senator WrLLIams on March 27 of this year 
pointed out that the “deduction goes on 
year after year without regard to the original 
investment, with the result that their origi- 
nal investment can be recovered under this 
tax-free formula many, many times,” 

The domestic situation is bad enough, but 
the foreign situation involving American 
companies is even worse. Senator CARROLL 
reveals that a combine of 4 huge companies 
owns the complete oll concession in Saudi 
Arabia. They are taking the 27½ percent 
allowance, yet, according to CARROLL, there 
is “no great need for exploration there. We 
already know that. three-quarters of the 
world's oll is there,“ He pointed out that 
of the $700 million gross earnings of the 
combine, only 67 million went for explora- 
tion. 

In any event, the Recor) makes interest- 
ing reading on an amendment offered by 
Senator Dovaras which would have reduced 
the depletion allowance in some cases to 20 
percent, in others to 15. It was rejected. 
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And so long as oll and gas interests are 
the recipients of special privileges from a 
benevolent Congress any such amendments 
will be defeated. And other business cor- 
porations will go on paying 52 percent in 
taxes and individuals up to 90 percent, 


“Mike” O’Leary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, every so 
often somebody moves into a section of 
the country from another area whom 
you feel has lived among you all his life. 
Captain John J. Mike“ O'Leary was that 
sort of person. 

Mike died the other day. 

He was known by many Members of 
the House during his long years as man- 
ager of the St. Charles Hotel in New 
Orleans. The historic hotel he managed 
was frequently the headquarters for 
congressional committees which went to 
New Orleans. Many were the times that 
Members, on a pleasure trip to New 
Orleans, made the St. Charles Hotel their 
home during their stay in New Orleans. 

Mike was my friend for more than 
20 years. I was one of the first people 
he met when he came to New Orleans 
and I was among his first permanent 
guests. I lived at the St. Charles Hotel 
until I came to Congress 17 years ago. 

My old high school and college class- 
mate, “Pie” Dufour, of the New Orleans 
States, has written a piece about “Mike” 
which just about says everything about 


him that any of his friends would liked - 


to have said had they been given the 
opportunity. Since “Mike” had so many 
friends in Congress I am passing along 
“Pie” Dufour’s tribute in order that we 
may all share in his appreciation and 
evaluation of a really great guy. 

The article follows: 


Mixx O'Leary Must Have Hap More FRIENDS 
THAN ANYONE ELSE IN Untrep STATES 


Did anybody in the United States have 
more friends than Mike O'Leary? 

He knew more people than anybody I ever 
saw and more people knew him, 

And in all the years I've known him—since 
the 1930’s—I've never heard anybody say an 
unkind word about John J. O'Leary, 

I never heard anybody call him John. 
And I don't have the slightest idea what 
the “ in the middle stood for. To every- 
one, he was either “Captain O'Leary,” a title 
won in World War I, or “Mike,” but how he 
got that nickname I don't know. 

Mike O'Leary was a man of the highest 
business and personal integrity. A wit and 
a raconteur, he had an engaging, friendly 
personality. In directing the St. Charles 
Hotel, of which he was manager for almost 
a quarter of a century, Mike operated with 
a quiet efficiency, which included an almost 
personal touch to the services given the 
guests. 

I repeat that Mike's friends were legion, 
They were the bigwigs in sports, in politics, 
in the newspaper game, in the Army and the 
Navy, in the theatrical world. They were 
also the little fellows in these and other 
walks of life. 
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Mike was one of the founders of the Quar- 
terback Club, one of the most successful of 
the Monday morning second guessing groups 
in America. He used to enjoy being needled 
about the food served at the lunches. 

Hardly a meeting. over the nearly two dec- 
ades of the Quarterback Club's existence, that 
questions didn't come up to the head table, 
directed at Mike. Such laugh-provokers as: 

“Captain O'Leary, what is this?“ 

“Mike, did the chef cut this meat with an 
invisible ray?” 

“Cap O'Leary: Where do you eat?" 

Mike enjoyed the weekly jesting, and as 
Chairman Lester Lautenschlaeger read the 
messages, he'd stand in one of the doorways, 
grinning his wonderful Irish grin, 

Once, at the weekly meeting of a luncheon 
club of which he was a member, Captain 
O'Leary came with a lunch box and a ther- 
mos bottle. “Think Id eat that stuff I serve 
you fellows?” he asked, as he opened the 
lunch box and unwrapped a sandwich, 

Mike was a great booster for sports in 
New Orleans—Tulane football, the Pelicans 
and the Sugar Bowl game, especially. The 
annual buffet which he spread for the Sugar 
Bowl teams and guests after the game was 
the most fabulous I've ever seen. 

It was seldom that I've been out of town 
that someone, in a hotel lobby, at a theater 
or at a sports event didn't ask to be re- 
membered to Mike O'Leary. 

Mike was a great story teller and he had 
a fund of true tales. Frequently, Mike was 
in the know on important matter and knew 
the news behind the news. 

O'Leary served in the United States Army 
in World War I, in both the Cavalry and 
Signal Corps. He saw battle action in France 
and I suspect that he performed with dis- 
tinction, for he never spoke about his war 
days, at least I never heard talk about them. 
In World War IT, Captain O'Leary served on 
a draft board here, 

One of Captain O'Leary's chief characteris- 
tics was his courage. He received a terrific 
one-two punch in the last half dozen years 
of his life. The first was the loss of his 
lovely little daughter, after harrowing 
months of doubt as to whether the little 
girl would win or lose the batle for life. 
This broke Mike's heart, but not his spirit. 
And then, a year orso later, Mike was strick- 
en with a serious illness which incapacitated 
him for months. 

He rallied, returned to the job, physically 
beaten down, but remained the same genial 
soul. He was stricken again, complications 
set in and he became enfeebled, but in due 
time he returned to his desk once more, with 
his fighting spirit unbroken. 

Mike O'Leary's death was a great loss to 
this community, and to his thousands of 
friends it was a personal tragedy. 


Salute to Jamestown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17,1957 ‘ 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rscorp, I 
would like to point out that we citizens 
of Virginia are particularly pleased that 
the Boston Daily Globe recently printed 
a fine article, signed by the writer known 
as Uncle Dudley, describing the wonder- 
ful festival now underway at Jamestown, 
Va. Commissions established by both 
our Federal Government and the State 
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of Virginia are now commemorating the 
350th anniversary of the establishment 
of the first permanent English colony in 
the New World, at Jamestown, with a 
Magnificent, inspiring, and educational 
display. 

The two most famous permanent Eng- 

colonies in the New World, from 
Which our present United States of 
America is descended, were established 
&t Jamestown in 1607, and at Plymouth 
kK, in Massachusetts, a few years later, 

in 1620, 

This fine article from the Boston Daily 
Globe, describing the similarities between 
the voyages of the Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts colonists, and their later tribu- 

tions, was reprinted in the Richmond 

es-Dispatch on Friday, April 12. For 
the benefit of the Members of the House, 
take very great pleasure in including 
article in- the Appendix of the 

RD 


The article follows: 
SALUTE To JAMESTOWN 


The two Commonwealths of Massachu- 
Sette and Virginia, which have shared so 
Tichiy in the building of our Nation's herit- 
age of pioneering, tradition, and government, 
are finding occasions this spring for renewal 
Of memories closely similar. 

Bay Staters look to the approach of 

er which will bring the Mayflower I! to 
ymouth in careful reduplication of the 
Pugrim voyage that wrote one of the seminal 
Chapter of the American legend. Mean- 
» down in the Old Dominion, our south- 
Sra neighbors have-this week opened the 
fiat birthday festival of Jamestown—the 
lish permanent English settiement estab- 
ed on this continent. 
8 similarities of experience between 
ta two precarious ventures of the early 
Boe century were numerous and close, 
ag the Virginia Company of London and 
Virginia Company of Plymouth were 
lute iy the same year; 1606, The reso- 
Consp 0 group of voyagers on the Susan 
Pesala the Godspeed, and the Discovery 
kne ed the same perils from unknown seas, 
the = the same wavering hopes and tasted 
haar exultation when at long last they 
e landfall, as did the Pilgrims. 
Tortun Virginians, however, were more 
the oe Though their voyage was one of 
ord ngest transatlantic passages on rec- 
Where one to 4 months—the promised land 
with 2 finally found haven greeted them 
wi © warm breezes of April, murmerous 
and wii and fragrant with blossoming plum 
und d strawberry. New England’s rock- 
years Coast in that bleak November, a few 
Elder 8 offered grimmer welcome to 

And rewster and his companions. 
that rite the tribulations of the little band 
— et building its fort on the shady 
ñ previe a Well up the James River provided 
Tall thei of what was soon thereafter to be- 
ing a compatriots at Plymouth, includ- 
Played r ing time, tenacity of purpose dis- 

Jam Was common to both. 
openen aS birthday celebration has 
tinue On an elaborate scale and will con- 
at. Me ough 8 months. The primitive 

mosphere of the settlement has been re- 


con 
8 It is sustained not only by 
and o of the famous fort, Indian lodges, 


ther features of 

wi the first colony, but 

— copies of the Susan Constant, the 
With oc and the Discovery as well. 
e e Williamsburg and Yorktown 
to the — trom close by to lend support 
party wn vances, the Jamestown birthday 
Well desp- ely Barner the attention it so 
tations to tg Massachusetts extends felici- 
PRE set ts sister State and to Plymouth's 

ter in American history. 
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Such reemphasis as this on our Nation's 
yesterdays fulfills a dual service. It provides 
a reminder of the humbleness of our begin- 
nings, at a moment of power in Time's for- 
ward march when such a corrective can prove 
sanative, 

Of equal if not, indeed, greater conse- 
quence, such revitalization of interest in 
shrines commemorating common national 
experience help clarify in a time of con- 
fusion and doubt the principles from which 
our democratic institutions have evolved. 

Despite the fact that the meager group who 
debarked from the Susan Constant, the God- 
speed, and the Discovery differed in many 
ways in their outlook upon life and religion 
from the even smaller company of the May- 
flower, Jamestown, and Plymouth had and 
lll have one significant fusion point. 

In the first charter of the Virginia Com- 
pany of London it was set down that the in- 
habitants of the colony and their children 
should “have and enjoy all liberties, fran- 
chises, and immunities * * * as if they were 
abiding and born within this realm." The 
planting of that seed and its subsequent 
growth are Virginia's and the Nation's his- 
tory. Like the Mayflower compact, and the 
creation of the New England town meeting 
which followed a few decades thereafter, it 
meant that the beginnings of free, represent- 
ative, democratic Institutions and Gorern- 
ment had been made. 


Dedication Exercises of the East Coast 
Facilities of Tracerlab 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

(Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to re- 
vise and extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday I am attending 
the dedication exereises of the East 
Coast facilities of Tracerlab, Inc. They 
have a very interesting facility in the 
Speaker's State of Texas. The principal 
speaker will be the Honorable STERLING 
Cote, an expert member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, who has 
done an enormous amount of work on 
this subject. I will be delighted to be 
there, and also because the laboratories 
are in the district of the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DONOHUE]. 

I would like to tell the Members, Mr. 
Speaker, of the work played by the 
women in the nuclear instrument in- 
dustry. The following is part of a letter 
sent to me by Tracerlab, Inc., and also 
there is a release from the corporation: 

‘TRACERLAB, INC., 
Waltham, Mass., April 12, 1957. 
Hon. Eorrn Norse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mrs. Rocers: It is an honor indeed to 

have you present at our dedication ceremony. 
* » * . * 
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The nuclear instrument industry, like so 
many others, is shorthanded, so women have 
come to play an important role here to help 
fill the gap, and many of them are doing 
jobs which would otherwise be done by men. 
Since the atomic-energy field is hardly 10 
years old, it does not suffer from the rigid 
hiring-patterns of older industries and. as 
a result, women who can take responsibility 
and carry it out have been given a free hand. 
Much of our work in radiochemistry is done 
by women—women Ph_D.'s, women techni- 
cians, women laboratory assistants, women 
chemists. Our Industrial Relations Director 
isa woman, Our crystal-growing laboratory, 
one of a handful of such operations in the 
whole world, is in charge of women. Much 
of our Geiger tube glass work is done by 
women. In addition, of course, the more 
traditional jobs of clerks, secretaries and 
others are filled by women. (I am sure you 
will be able to make comparisons with wom- 
en in industry 10 years ago, or, drawing 
on your Own experiences, show how today’s 
situation is different from that of yester- 
year.) 

In a rapidly growing company such as 
ours, women have probably been offered more 
unique opportunities to achieve positions of 
leadership than in other companies. Our 
rapid growth has resulted in more promo- 
tions, but at the same time has made greater 
demands on the indiyidual. A number of 
successful instances in which women have 
risen to the top here and are at the same 
time raising families or enjoying successful 
m: is conclusive proof that today’s 
woman is enjoying the freedom and equality 
she has long sought and has the full accept- 
ance of management as a dependable reliable 
worker. 

As I said above, I can only offer these as 

ons. If you would like udditional 
thoughts, I would be glad to give them to 
you on the telephone or Thursday morning 
when you get here. 

I might suggest that you may want to get 
here around 12;30 p. m., although the dedi- 
cation ceremony does not begin until 1 p. m., 
In order to give the press time to talk briefly 
with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. Srenzrt, 
Public Relations Manager. 


| Tracerlab, Inc., press release of April 17. 
1957} 


Peaceful applications for atomic energy 
are taking another giant step forward in the 
United States with the completion of the 
world's most modern plant devoted entirely 

to peaceful uses of atomic energy for Tracer- 
lab, Inc., pioneer in this field. The $1.900.- 
000 plant in Waltham, Mass., with 4 acres of 
floor space, confirms United States lead=:r- 
ship in the world race to harness the atom, 
It will house Tracerlab's east coast labora- 
tory, research and manufacturing facilities, 
and will be dedicated April 18 in brief cere- 
monies to be attended by National, State, 
and local officials, and many of the people 
who have contributed to the peaceful uses 
of the atom. 

Formerly housed in seven separate loca- 
tions in downtown Boston, where the com- 
pany was established only 10 years ago with 
a half dozen employees, the new facilities 
house operations which last year turned out 
almost $12 million worth of X-ray and nu- 
clear products to the world’s medica), re- 
search, industrial, and chemical centers. 
‘Tracerlab, with some 800 employees, operates 
the world’s largest commercial radiochem- 
ical facilities, has the broadest uct line 
in its field—ranging from simple lead bricks 
for radiation shielding to complex process 
control systems using radicisotopes—and a 
complete X-ray equipment line, produced by 
its X-ray subsidiary, Keleket X-ray Corp. 
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President W. O. Faxon, commenting on the 
new plant, said; “It is predicted that the 
nuclear instrumentation market alone will 
rise to a total of $135 million by 1963 (com- 
pared to $10 million in 1955) in response to 

-an accelerated reactor building program as 
well as to new applications for atomic energy 
uncovered by research now in progress. This 
building gives us under one roof the facili- 
ties we need to continue to keep pace with 
this tremendous growth. 

“This one building will provide complete 
facilities for a number of varied working 
groups. Besides manufacturing and admin- 
istration, 11 separate major chemical 
laboratories, many designed exclusively 
for radioisotope work, can be used for re- 
search and synthesis. In another part of the 
building engineering facilities have been set 
up for the special needs of industrial, X-ray 
and instrument groups whose work may be 
in textiles one day, rubber the next, medicine 
the third and so on through an ever-broad- 
ening range of applications.” 

To tell the story of how the peaceful atom 
has been put to work to save industry some 
$200 million last year, and to show some of 
the operations of this unique New England 
firm, product displays, plant tours and 
demonstrations of isotope applications will 
be held at the time of the dedication which 
will be witnessed by the invited guests, and 
representatives of radio, television, newspa- 
pers, and the trade press. 

A highlight of the program will be an ad- 
dress by the Honorable SrerLING Coie, Rep- 
resentative from the State of New York and 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, who will carry out the ribbon-cut- 
ting ceremonies by remote control using 
isotopes in a Tracerlab beta gage. 


Civil Rights and Trial by Jory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Herman Edelsberg and David 
Brody, of the Antidefamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, and Francis Pohlhaus, of 
the Washington bureau, NAACP, which 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues. The opponents of H. R. 6127, 
which I trust will shortly be reported out 
of the Rules Committee, are claiming 
that this bill will deprive citizens of their 
right to trial by jury, and this statement 
is a refutation of that argument: 

Crvm Ricurs BILL AND Trrat BY Jory 

One of the persistent arguments devised 
by the opponents of civil rights legislation 
is the claim that the present bill would de- 
prive a man of his right to a jury trial. This 
N is wrong in theory and wrong in 

1. Existing Federal laws, long on the stat- 
ute books, make it a crime for any person 
to violate the constitutional rights of an- 
other in certain circumstances. In any 
prosecution under these statutes the de- 
fendant gets a jury trial. In no way is this 
existing law changed by the proposed bill. 
Nor would the bill make criminal any act 
which is not already criminal, 

2. What the bill does is to add a civil 
remedy—as distinguished from the existing 
criminal remedy—in cases of civil rights 


violations. It would give the Government 
the same choice between criminal or civil 
remedies that the Government now has in 
some 28 fields—for example, antitrust, wage- 
hour, Atomic Energy Act violations. It 
would give to the Attorney General the right 
to go to a Federal court and get an order 
directing a State official or some other per- 
son to do that which may be necessary to 
give another citizen his constitutional 
rights. This is a time-honored equitable 
remedy—already available to individual 
citizens in civil rights cases; but because of 
the intimidation practiced against individ- 
uals sometimes, it Is necessary to give this 
right to the Attorney General, too, 

3. Opponents of civil rights argue that 
this procedure would deprive a man of his 
right to a jury trial. There is no constitu- 
tional right to a trial by jury in contempt 
cases. It is a long-standing rule of law that 
when a person violates a valid court order— 
whether it involves the payment of aumony. 
a labor relations decree, or an antitrust 
order—he lays himself open to conviction of 
contempt of court and punishment without 
a jury trial. You do not therefore deprive 
a man of something, when he is not entitled 
to it to begin with. 

4. The opponents of civil rights have never 
been heard before to complain about their 
own State laws which permit judges to send 
defendants to jail for contempt of court 
without a jury trial. No member of the 
southern bloc in Congress has raised his 
voice over the fine and jail sentence imposed 
by an Atlanta judge on the leader of the 
NAACP in that community for contempt of 
court—without a jury trial. Nor did they 
complain when an Alabama judge fined the 
NAACP $100,000 for contempt of court—again 
without a jury trial. Other southern States 
are setting up so-called “sovereignty com- 
missions” and investigative committees to 
discourage integration. Fullure to comply 
with orders of these commissions or commit- 
tees subjects a person to a contempt cita- 
tion and punishment—without a jury trial. 
Yet no southern Member of Congress has 
protested this punitive State legislation. It 
should be clear to any fairminded person 
that what these people are trying to do is 
to protect violators of Federal court orders 
and defend the segregation status quo in 
the South—and not the jury system. 

5. It is true that in a case of contempt 
where the act done in violation of the court's 
decree is of a criminal nature, the defendant 
has been given a jury trial by act of Con- 
gress, if he demands it, But for many years 
it has also been the unchallenged rule writ- 
ten into the law by Congress—no jury trial 
where the Government itself is a party to 
the contempt action. Now for the first time, 
and only for the sake of encouraging re- 
sistance to valid court orders, it is being 
suggested that a special exception be given 
to violators of civil rights so that they may 
get jury trials when other violators of court 
decrees do not. If this claim has any validity 
whatsoever, it should be fought out in a 
general debate on Government contempt ac- 
tions and not as an extraneous and emas- 
culating rider to a clyll-rights bill. 

6. Consider the kind of cases in which the 
new civil remedies would be used. ‘The bulk 
of them would involve denials of the right 
to yote. The order of the court would direct 
a jury commissioner to register a qualified 
voter, or In some cases would direct a sheriff 
not to Interfere with a man’s right to reg- 
ister and vote. If such a simple order is 
disobeyed, there is no reason why the court 
should not be able to enforce it by fine or 
jail sentence, as it does in hundreds of other 
cases of the same nature and simplicity. 
For example, a husband who refuses to pay 
his wife alimony can be fined and sentenced 
to jail without a jury trial, and the world 
accepts this as being perfectly fair. 

7. Moreover, the great bulk of crimes 
are misdemeanors rather than the more 
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serious felonies, and in nearly all the State 
courts misdemeanors. are tried and jall 
sentences imposed by courts acting without 
a jury. Surely there is no greater need for 
a jury trial in case of a violation of a court 
order designed to protect Constitutional 
rights, particularly since the moral stigma of 
a criminal conviction does not attach to a 
conviction for contempt. Nor does the con- 
victed man lose any of his civil rights— 
right to vote, for example—which follows in 
the case of a conviction for a serious crime., 
8. The most troublesome aspect of the 
hollow jury trial argument is that it seems 
to be a move designed to encourage resist- 
ance to valid court order. If the bill is 
passed in its present form, it is expected that 
in virtually every case a State official ordered 
by the court to do the rightful thing to pro- 
tect a person’s Constitutional rights, will 
obey. However, if the opponents of civil 
rights can add the jury-trial rider to this 
bill, it will be a signal to some State officials 
or lawless elements to defy the Federal 
court’s order. They would count on a jury 
that would share the community's preju- 
dices against Negro Constitutional rights to 
nullify the court's order by voting to acquit 
regardless of the clear evidence of guilt, 


Columbus Day: A Spiritual Symbol to the 


Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of H. R. 387 which seeks to de- 
clare October 12 a legal holiday, I am 
pleased to submit the following report 
issued by the executive committee of the 
National Citizens Committee for Colum- 
bus Day for printing in the RECORD. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
the membership of the executive com- 
mittee for the fine work which is being 
done in bringing to the attention of the 
people of the Americas the significance 
of Christopher Columbus. 

Cotumsus Day: A SPIRITUAL SYMBOL or THE 
AMERICAS—THEME: AMERICANS ALL 

(A report on the 1956 Columbus Day observ- 

ances in the United States issued by the 

executive committee, the National Citizens 

Committee for Columbus Day, Washington, 

D.C.) 

“In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 

Columbus salled the ocean blue.“ 

These words have helped many a youngster 
through an examination. But how many 
youngsters or oldsters for that matter stop to 
think of the spiritual significance of the 
great discovery of October 12, 1492. 

We are told by Samuel Eliot Morison, our 
most eminent biographer of Columbus, that 
the discovery of the New World was the 
most spectacular and most far-reaching dis- 
covery in recorded human history. 

The American continent has indeed be- 
come the symbol of a new way of life—of 
freedom—of opportunity—for people the 
world over. The Charter of the Organization 
of American States, the oldest, the strongest 
and most influential regional organization in 
the world, proclaims that the historic mission 
of America is to offer man a land of liberty. 

And yet, we in the United States know very 
little about the people in the other 20 Amer- 
ican republics—thelr problems, their needs, 
their aspirations. 


1957 


108 February 23, 1957, His Excellency vie- 
U Andrade, the Bolivian Ambassador to the 
ee States, in an address before the Cos- 
PS ae ai Club of Pennsylvania State College 
1 ‘The average citizen in the United States 
hae ae vaguely aware of Latin America. He 
20 on the whole, a kindly feeling toward his 
Nun neighbors and believes they will 
or ud beside the United States in the event 

& crisis—as, indeed has been true in the 
abo But he knows comparatively little 
ly ut Latin America and hears comparative- 

little. Many Latin Americans feel they 
an ren for granted by the United States, 
tease Perhaps, there is something in. that 
€tling,"* 


COLUMBUS DAY CELEBRATIONS—AN OCCASION 
LEARNING MORE ABOUT OUR LATIN AMER- 
ICAN NEIGHBORS 

. National Citizens committee for Co- 
Aaa Day agrees with the observations of 
Mitte, ade Andrade. The national com- 
D tee was organized from a Washington, 
our community committee in 1955 to help 
Citizens in all sections of the country 
heighbore © about their Latin American 
rats 1955 and in 1956, nationwide Columbus 
Adels ervances commemorated two great 


The discovery of the Western Hemisphere. 
Re ric brotherhood of the Americas, 
Tarda from the 1956 Columbus Day par- 
te—governors, mayors, teachers, busi- 

Pana n, labor leaders, and community lead- 
Omaa the national committee to make 
for us Day observances another occasion 
Promoting inter-American solidarity and 


to 
ean UP a permanent organization to that 


A 


ty one of 0 ent Columbus Day organization 


ur 1957 goals, 

CANS ALL—THEME OF COLUMBUS DAY 
The OBSERVANCES 
Saum onal committee has chosen as its 
laa spirit, Day theme—Americans All. This 
Americana a symbol uniting over 340 million 


cult: of many creeds, languages, and 
the in a manner without procedent 
World Over, - 


cas tonal committee is a voluntary 
lished group working through such estab- 
tlonay pie els as schools and colleges, na- 
195g a community organizations. Our 
agin, was the young and able man- 
Mr agu g of Time-Life International, 


bus R. Baker, Participants in Colum- 
thr yn Observances are rewarded only 
ing Success of their efforts in achiev- 
darity, er bonds of inter-American soli- 


1955, hundreds of thousands of 


Amer, 
learned z ults and young people—have 
ot the Great about the spiritual significance 
bonds Se t Discovery as well as the historic 

Before vane 21 American Republics. 

tates w. 55, Columbus Day in the United 
leaders zing kept alive by the distinguished 
Various zue Knights of Columbus and the 
1955, these an-American societies. Since 
Tallest bee Same leaders have given their 
tional peration to the efforts of the na- 
they have ttee. In hundreds of instances, 
bringin assumed the responsibility of 


into both statewide and com- 
While ce Columbus Day celebrations. 

ed by umbus Day has long been cele- 
nelghbors any of our Latin American 
that they’ 5 national committee is hoping 
an opportunit will use their celebrations as 
With us in ra to strengthen their bonds 


THE 1636 United States. 

The 56; ATIVE OF “AMERICANS ALL” THEME 
the 1956 faders who so willingly served on 
and hence tumbus Day planning committee 

to 


Program to a 
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resentative of the “Americans All” theme. 
Citizens of the United States worked in co- 
operative harmony with representatives of 
the Latin American Republics, and Italy and 
Spain. 

The United States representatives were: 

Mr. Miguel Aranguren, Organization of 
American States. 

Dr. George E. Arnstein, Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Mr. Edgar R. Baker, managing director, 
Time-Life International. 

Miss Nora Beust, United States Office of 
Education. 

Miss Edna Bowles, the Americas Daily. 

Mr. Howard H. Cummings, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 

Mr. G. Edward Damon, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 

Mr. Zachary T. Del Giorno, Italian Ameri- 
can Societies. 

Mr. William E. Dunn, Inter-American 
Schools Service, American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Thomas F. Gately, chairman, World 
Trade Committee, Washington Board of 
Trade. 

Miss Mary Anne Gibson, National Catho- 
lic Education Association. 

Dr. Delia Goetz, United States Office of 
Education. 1 

Mr. A. B. Kapplin, National Americanism 
Commission, B'nai B'rith. 

Dr. Merrill F. Hartshorn, National Council 
for the Social Studies. 

Dr. David Heft, Organization of American 


tates. 
Dr. Wilhelmina Hill, United States Office 
of Education. 

Dr. J. Dan Hull, United States Office of 
Education. 

Sister Mary Janet, S. C., Commission on 
American Citizenship, Catholic University 
of America, 

Dr, Arno Jewett, United States Office of 
Education. 

Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, United States 
Office of Education. 

Mrs. Ruth E. Kaiser, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Mr. Omar B. Ketchum, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, 5 

Dr. John R, Ludington, United States 
Office of Education. 

Mr. E. W. H. Lamsden, Time-Life Interna- 
tional. 

Rev. Thomas D. Martin, Commission on 
American Citizenship, Catholic University 
of America. 

Dr. S. V. Martorana, United States Office of 
Education. 

Rev. Frederick A, McGuire, C. M., Mission 
Secretariat, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Dr. Virginia Neal Mills, Department of 
Rural Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Hon. George D. Neilson, Judge of the Mu- 
nicipal Court for the District of Columbia. 

Mr, John T. O'Brien, public relations con- 
sultant. ` 

Dr. Alejandro Orfila, director of public re- 
lations, Organization of American States. 

Dr. Paul E. Smith, International Relations 
Committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Lt. Col. James B. Sweeney, United States 
Air Force. 

Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, St. Joseph's-on- 
Carrollton Manor. 

Miss Kathleen Walker, Editor, Americas, 
Organization of American States. 

Mr. Vincent Wilber, Department of State. 

Mr. John W. White, United States Inter- 
American Council. 

Mr. George Winstead, United States Infor- 
mation Agency. 

Mrs. Constance Zarbo, the Americas Dally. 
The Embassy re tatives were: 
Argentina: Mr. Alberto J, Prando, coun- 


selor, 


S 
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Bolivia: Mr. Luis F. Ramirez, alternate 
delegate of Bolivia to the OAS. 

Chile: Mr, Ricardo Lira, third secretary. 

Colombia: Dr. Francisco Gnecco, cultural 
counselor, 

Costa Rica: Mrs. Mirtha Virginia de Perea, 
first secretary. 

Cuba; Dr. Mario Nunez, first secretary. 

Dominican Republic: Mr. Victor L. Aybar, 
first secretary. 

Ecuador: Dr. Luis R. Salazar, first secretary. 

El Salvador: Miss Grace McDougald, secre- 
tary to the Ambassador. 

Guatemala: Mr, Julio Sandoval, cultural 
attaché. 

N 8 Mr. Jean Dauphin, minister coun- 
selor. 

Honduras: Mr. Jose Llado de Cosso, press 
attaché. 

Italy: Mr. Salvatore Porcari Li Destri, third 
secretary. 

Nicaragua: Dr. Aristides Somarriba, second 
secretary. 

Panama: Miss Anita Ramirez-Duque, 
counselor. 

Peru: Mr. Jose Urdanivia, second secretary. 

Spain: Mr. Angel Segaz, first secretary. 

Uruguay: Mr. Albert Rodriguez-Nin, em- 
bassy secretary, 

It was through these leaders that our story 
of Columbus Day was told throughout the 
Western Hemisphere and in Spain and Italy. 
It was this committee which helped to dis- 
tribute the 2,500 copies of the 1956 Columbus 
Day Leaders’ Guide so ably prepared under 
the direction of Dr. John R. Ludington of 
the United States Office of Education. 

Actually, Dr. Paul E. Smith distributed 750 
guides through the international relations 
committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt 
distributed 600 to the Catholic schools. Dr. 
William E. Dunn sent materials to the three- 
hundred-odd American-sponsored schools in 
the Latin American countries. The Latin 
American representatives carried the Colum- 
bus Day story to their ambassadors who in 
turn informed their governments of United 
States activities, 


THE 1956 SPONSORS OF COLUMBUS DAY 


Business sponsors 

The 1956 Columbus Day chairman, Mr. 
Edgar R. Baker, director, Time- 
Life International, not only gave splendid 
leadership to the nationwide celebrations, 
but he was also generous in his financial sup- 
port of the national committee’s work. 
Other business sponsors contributing were: 

H. W. Balgooyen, executive vice president, 
American & Foreign Power Co., Ine. 

William E. Barlow, president, Vision, Inc. 

W. W. Faw, president, the Faw Hotels. 

Lewis B. Harder, president, South Ameri- 
can Gold & Platinum Co. 

W. M. Miller, vice president, Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. 

John D. J. Moore, vice president, W. R. 
Grace & Co. 

A. Thomas Taylor, chairman of the board, 
International Packers, Ltd. 

Andrew B. Shea, president, Pan American- 
Grace Airways, Inc. 

Malcolm C, Stewart, treasurer, the Gillette 
Co. 

A large contribution was also made by 
the National Forum for Good Government, 
an educational foundation. 

Honorary sponsors 

From the Congress of the United States 
came honorary sponsorship from Members 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. In spite of their heavy 1956 political 
campaign duties, many of these eminent 
leaders gave direction and guidance to the 
Columbus Day programs. 

Prom the United States Senate: Hon. J. 
Glenn Beall, Maryland; Hon. George H. Ben- 
der, Ohio; Hon. Styles Bridges, New Hamp- 
shire; Hon. Harry Flood Byrd, Virginia; Hon. 
Farle C. Clements, Kentucky; Hon. Ralph E. 
Flanders, Vermont; Hon. Theodore Francis 
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Green, Rhode Island; Hon. Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr. Missouri; Hon. Spessard L. Hol- 
land, Florida; Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Minnesota; Hon. Estes Kefauver, Tennessee; 
Hon. John F. Kennedy, Massachusetts; Hon. 
Thomas H. Kuchel, California; Hon. William 
Langer, North Dakota; Hon. Warren G. Mag- 
nuson, Washington; Hon. Mike Mansfield, 
Montana; Hon. Edward Martin, Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. Wayne Morse, Oregon; Hon. Karl 
E. Mundt, South Dakota; Hon. Frederick G. 
Payne, Maine; Hon. A. Willis Robertson, Vir- 
ginia; Hon. H. Alexander Smith, New Jersey; 
Hon. John J. Williams, Delaware; Hon. Milton 
R. Young, North Dakota. 

From the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives: Hon. Marguerite Stitt Church, 
Iilinols: Hon, James J. Delaney. New York; 
Hon. Thomas J. Dodd, Connecticut; Hon. 
John E. Fogarty, Rhode Island; Hon. James J. 
Fulton, Pennsylvania; Hon. Brooks Hays, Ar- 
kansas; Hon, Lester Holtzman, New York; 
Hon. Donald L. Jackson, California: Hon. 
Walter H. Judd, Minnesota; Hon. Edna F. 
Kelly, New York; Hon. Michael J. Kirwan, 
Ohio; Hon. Earl M. LeCompte, Iowa; Hon. 
John W. McCormack, Massachusetts; Hon. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Massachusetts; Hon. 
Chester E. Merrow, New Hampshire; Hon. 
Thomas E. Morgan, Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Massachusetts; Hon. 
Carl D. Perkins, Kentucky; Hon. Melvin Price, 
Illinois; Hon. Sam Rayburn, Texas, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; Hon. Peter 
W. Rodino, Jr., New Jersey; Hon. Lawrence 
H. Smith, Wisconsin; Hon. Leonor K. Sulli- 
van, Misourl; Hon. Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
New Jersey; Hon. Clement J. Zablocki, Wis- 
consin. 

From the religious world came honorary 
sponsorship from Protestant ministers, 
Catholic priests, and Jewish rabbis: 

Dr. Leonard P. Aries, the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

Rabbi A. Balfour Bricker, Temple Sinal, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, minister, the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
D. C. 

Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, director, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, C. M., executive 
secretary, mission secretariat, National Cath- 
olle Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 

Rabbi David H. Panitz, Congregation Adas 
Israel, Washington, D. C. 

Dr, Frederick E. Reissig, executive secre- 
tary, Washington Federation of Churches, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rabbi Henry Segal, Congregation B'nai 
Israel, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Albert P. Shirkey, Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Church, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, St. Joseph’s-on- 
Carrollton Manor, Frederick, Md. 

From the Latin American countries came 
cooperation and honorary sponsorship from 
the ambassadors to the United States and 
to the Organization of American States: 

His Excellency Ambassador Adolfo A. 
Vicchi, of Argentina. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Eduardo Augusto Garcia, of Argentina. 

His Excellency Ambassador Victor And- 
rade, of Bolivia. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Fernando Lobo of Brazil, 

His Excellency Ambassador Marlo Rodri- 
guez Altamirano of Chile. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Alberto Sepulveda Contreras of Chile. 

His Excellency Ambassador Francisco 
Urrutia of Colombia. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Cesar Tulio Delgado of Colombia, Chairman 
of the Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 

His Excellency Ambassador Gonzalo J. 
Pacio of Costa Rica. 
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His Excellency Ambassador Miguel Angel 
Campa of Cuba, á 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Jose T. Baron of Cuba, 

His Excellency Ambassador Joaquin E. 
Salazar of the Dominican Republic. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Jose R, Rodriguez of the Dominican Re- 
public. 

The Honorable Dr. Benjamin Peralta, 
chargé d'afaires of Ecuador. 

His Excellency Ambassador Hector David 
Castro of El Salvador. 

His Excellency Ambassador Jose Luis Cruz- 
Salazar of Guatemala, 

His Excellericy Ambassador Mauclair 
Zephirin of Halti. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Love Leger of Haitt. 

The Honorable Dr. Policarpo Callejas B., 
chargé d'affaires of Honduras. 

His Excellency Ambassador Manuel Tello 
of Mexico. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Luls A. Quintanilla of Mexico. 

His Excellency Ambassador Guillermo 
Sevilla-Sacasa of Nicaragua. 

His Exceliency Ambassador Joaquin Jose 
Vallarino of Panama. 

His Excellency Ambassador Guillermo En- 
ciso-Velloso of Paraguay. 

His Excellency Ambassador Fernando 
Berckemeyer of Peru. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Juan Bautista de Lavalle of Peru. 

His Excellency Ambassador Julio A. La- 
carte of Uruguay. 

His Excellency Ambassador Cesar Gonzales 
of Venezuela. > 

The Honorable Nelson Himiob, Interim 
Representative, of Venezuela. 

In addition to the splendid cooperation 
from the Latin American ambassadors, the 
cooperation from the staff of the Organiza- 
tion of American States was perhaps our 
greatest asset. The National Committee 
wishes to pay special tribute to Dr. Jose A. 
Mora, Secretary General, and Dr. Alejandro 
Orfila, Director of Public Relations, for their 
efforts in making this eplendid cooperation 
possible. 

WHAT THE GOVERNORS AND THEIR STATE COLUM- 
BUS DAY CHAIRMEN DID IN 1956 


Thirty-eight governors issued Columbus 
Day proclamations urging schools, colleges, 
churches, and organizations to observe Co- 
lumbus Day in commemoration of the great 
discoverer and the historic brotherhood of 
the Americas. Here is the list of the distin- 
guished governors participating: Hon. James 
E. Folsom, Alabama; Hon. Orval Faubus, 
Arkansas; Hon. Goodwin J. Knight, Califor- 
nia; Hon. Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado; Hon. 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, Connecticut; Hon. J, 
Caleb Boggs, Delaware; the Board of Commis- 
sioners, District of Columbia; Hon. LeRoy 
Collins, Florida; Hon. Marvin Griffin, Georgia; 
Hon, Robert E. Smylie, Idaho; Hon. William 
G. Stratton, Illinois; Hon. George N. Craig, 
Indiana; Hon. Fred Hall, Kansas; Hon. Albert 
Benjamin Chandler, Kentucky; Hon. Ed- 
mund S. Muskie, Maine; Hon. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, Maryland; Hon. Christian A. Her- 
ter, Massachusetts; Hon. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, Michigan; Hon. Orville L. Freeman, 
Minnesota; Hon. Phil M. Donnelly, Missouri; 
Hon. Victor E. Anderson, Nebraska; Hon, 
Charles H. Russell, Nevada; Hon. Lane 
Dwinell, New Hampshire; Hon. Robert B. 
Meyner, New Jersey; Hon. John F. Simms, Jr. 
New Mexico; Hon. Averell Harriman, New 
York; Hon. Norman Brunsdale, North Da- 
kota; Hon. Frank J. Lausche, Ohio; Hon. Ray- 
mond Gary, Oklahoma; Hon. Amo Smith, 
Oregon; Hon. George M. Leader, Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. Dennis J. Roberts, Rhode Island; 
Hon. Joe J. Foss, South Dakota; Hon. Frank 
G. Clement, Tennessee; Hon. J. Bracken Lee, 
Utah; Hon. Arthur B. Langlie, Washington; 
Hon. William C. Marland, West Virginia; 
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Hon. Walter J. Kohler, Wisconsin; Hon. Mil- 
ward L. Simpson, Wyoming. 

Fourteen governors appointed State chair- 
men who organized statewide Columbus Day 
Mr. Peter Bertoglio, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Colorado: Mayor Frank Ciancio, Welby. 

Florida: Mr. E. D: Henry Palermo, Tampa. 

Idaho: Dr. Alton B. Jones, Boise. 

Indiana: Mr. Edward J. Dowd, Indianap- 
olis. 

Kentucky: Rt, Rev. Msgr. Alfred F. Horri- 
gan, Louisville. 

Michigan: Mr. Walter H. Graveline, Bay 
City and Mr. Ralph Mancini, Detroit. 

Missouri: Mr. John J. Griffin, St. Louis. 

New Jersey: Mr. Ovid Colalillo, Orange. 

Oregon: Mr, Ernest R. Jachetta, Portland. 

Pennsylvania: Senator John Dent, Jean- 
nette. 

South Dakota: Dr. Harold Freeman, Pierre. 


Utah: Dr. E. Allen Bateman, Salt e City: 
Wisconsin: Mr. John R. DiCello, Sr., 
Kenosha. 


WHAT SOME OF THE STATE CHAIRMAN DID 

Missouri; Mr. John J. Griffin, banker and 
civic leader. 

In the State of Missouri, Mr, John J. Griffin, 
vice president of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, served as the able State chalrman 
for the second consecutive year. Here is the 
composition of his State committee which 
organized parades, essay contests in the 
schools and provided speakers. 

Chairman and county or town 

Mrs, Richard H. Walsh, chairman of Wo- 
men’s Division for State. 

Dr. J. B. Wedge, chairman, Knights of 
Columbus. 

Sam Shaikewitz, Jewish representative of 
St. Louis and St. Louis County, 

Mr. C. Rouss Gallopp, Audrain County: 

Mr. Henry Garvey, Buchanan County, 

Col. W, Ed Jameson, Callaway County- 

Mr. John S. Williamson, Boone County: 

Dr. D. G. Ruopp, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Mr, Stuart Keckley, Fulton, Mo, 

Mr. Oren Lamb, Macon, Mo. 

Mr. Francis H. Hess, Jasper County. 

Mr. Dave Bush, Fenton, Mo. 

Mr. J. Voss, Fenton, Mo, 

Mr. Griffin's description of what happened 
in Fenton, Mo., on Columbus Day is a 
5 of how Americans all work 07 
gether for a common goal. 

Mr. Dave Bush represented the Civi? 
group and Mr. J. Voss represented 
Knights of Columbus group. 

The committee did a very fine and wonder: 
ful job. They enlisted the support of 
merchants in thir immediate vicinity, in“ 
cluding Fenton, High Ridge, Valley a 
House Springs—in St. Louis County un 
Jefferson County. In this, they were able 
to solicit sufficient funds from the mer 
chants to give prizes to the following 
ticipants in the essay contest—which was 
participated in by 5 public and 5 parochial 
schools: 

First prize: Jim Downing, Valley park 
Public School, Kodak and projector, 

Second prize: Miss Hope Hraz, st. Cath? 
erine LaBaure, Sappington, typewriter. 4 
Third prize: Miss Johnell Gessler, Arnol 
Public School, record player. r 

Fourth prize: Miss Patricia Kowert, pres 
ton, Mo., St. Paul School, fountain pen 
pencil. 

The additional money which was left owt 
was distributed equally to the Cardi 
Glennon Hospital for Crippled Children a. 
the Shriners Hospital for Crippled CD 
dren. Each hospital received $50. 

This committee did a very fine job in ar 
ranging a parade which extended over 5 
half mile. This parade consisted of walk 
ing units, riding units and floats. 
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wont parties participating in this parade 
Te the American Legion, Lions Club, 
‘gbts of Columbus Zouaves, the National 
3 the Valley Mount Ranch riding unit, 
aa the Big River dancing unit. Open cars 
de provided for the participants, all of 
in h assembled at the reviewing stand 
the pablis school grounds in Fenton, Mo, 
+ the meeting was opened with a prayer 
A Catholic priest of the town and Peed 
Th & prayer by the Protestant minister. 
Honos Principal speaker for the day was the 
fone’ Jerome F. Duggan, one of the 
ers of the American Legion and at 
Present time legal adviser to the American 
Indians Mr. Ed 
: . Edward J, vd, 

Columbus eas d J. Dowd, Knights of 
= indiana, Gov, George N. Craig appointed 
Enighwe ara J. Dowd, a noted leader of the 
Of the — Columbus, and past State deputy 
re ndiana State council. Mr. Dowd 
Pisa that there were proclamations by the 
the a Of about 70 communities as well as 

— — by the Governor. 
at Columbus assumed the re- 
— under Mr, Dowd's direction in 
some 160% Columbus Day celebrations in 
Indiane communities, public and 
and ma schools, community organizations, 
TV j olaaa a along with the press, radio, and 
Observance af Knights in making Indiana's 
occasion. Columbus Day a truly historic 


In Evansy 

Brand ille, Ind., Mr. Edwin C. Kempf, 
to na knight, brought the story of iati 
Wel} le = ee Indiana through 
on adio and televison programs 
Were ober 12, ‘The television program: over 
Kempf: „Das an unusual one. Says Mr. 
retary Jack chte of Columbus State Sec- 
tom 4:45 Griffin reported from this station 
explain 2 m., to § o'clock. I would like to 
Vision station Griffin’s activities. The tele- 
as a livin n arranged their studio to appear 
Grin. ne room with a fireplace. Brother 
the 185 with three of his children, 

tang minutes rending about Colum- 
* mae as Brother Griffin read, the 
tions a t Tepersed the reading with ques- 
aud the m Columbus, his ships, the Indians, 
latter oy from Spain to America. The 
Pictures” highlight as Brother Griffin 
ically Point and explanations to dramat- 
Dus. Out the entire route of Colum- 


New g 2 

Ttallan ame), Mr. Ovid J. Oolallllo, leader in 

For the on tions. 
Meyner 8 consecutive year, Governor 
able Italian ted one of New Jersey's most 
Day | can leaders as State Co- 
Again 3 (hairman. Mr. Ovid J. Colalilio 
8 ne a magnificent job. He re- 


“Under 

Governor, . — {rational leadership of our 
ram was dey B. Meyner, a statewide pro- 
Cities, eloped. The mayors of all the 
ot , Tecelvad jena vilages, etc, numbering 
Columbus 2 containing the message 
tm e urged them to ap- 
ams tor ‘cipal committees to arrange wes 
s In clehratlon and to issue proc- 
Proclay eder to assist, we furnished 

"In addition f. one upon request. 
Takten to mat? the above, television time 
*Ppeared on r mmittee by our Governor. 
to the pais weekly to give a 
m Ple of the State concerning 
People ‘ vernor Meyner also is+ 
min or te ide Proclamation urging the 
Monier ümbus Day itt an Jersey te ob- 


es 1 with a i ite 

aed oer Hele homes neger 0, gend 
— ‘able places. He also directed 
on the United States be dis- 
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Temembered. The responses to our appeal 
were many and widespread. I can say 
that almost every large city In our State 
observed Columbus Day by having some 
form of activity arranged. A very high per- 
centage of the mayors of the towns and vil- 
lages issued proclamations, and several cities 
have established permanent Columbus Day 
committees. 

“Prom the activities reported to me 
throughout the State, I feel deeply honored 
and gratified and can state without equivoca- 
tion that the observance with the theme 
‘Americans All! is now felt in the entire 
State." 

WHAT MAYORS AND THEIR COMMUNITY CHAIR- 

MEN DID IN 1956 

The national committee believes from re- 
ports that well over 300 mayors of cities 
with over 25,000 population issued Columbus 
Day proclamations. We received proclama- 
tions from 164 mayors, and we know that in 
seventy-odd cities and towns in Indiana, and 
in most citles and towns In Missouri, Colo- 
rado, and New Jersey, the mayors did issue 
proclamations according to State reports. 

The majority of the 164 mayors reporting 
directly appointed community chairmen who 
actually organized communitywide celebra- 
tions. The successful community celebra- 
tions were organized by His Honor John B. 
Hynes, mayor of Boston, and president of the 
United States Conference of Mayors: Here 
are typical reports: 

The city of Baton Rouge, La., and parish of 
East Baton Rouge. The Honorable Jesse 
L. Webb, Jr., mayor, president i 
Mayor Webb, one of our Nation's few but 

distinguished women mayors appointed Mr. 

Robert 8. Boeker, her assistant, as Baton 

Rouge's Columbus Day chairman. Mr. 

Boeker writes: 

“Mr. Guy Dicharry, a local businessman, 
acted as assistant chairman of our com- 
mittee. Special club programs as well as 
radio and television publicity ard programs 
were held in our city. Speakers were as- 
signed to these activities and to the schools 
where requests for them had been made, 

“It is the opinion of the undersigned that 
this annual observance could be built up 
in Baton Rouge to a yery worthwhile project. 
Since the Louisiana State University has 
many Latin American students on the cam- 
pus, we have an ideal location for joint ac- 
tivities in such an observance as a gesture 
of friendship to our Latin American neigh- 
bors.” 

Sacramento, Calif, the Honorable Clarence 

L. Azeuedo, mayor 

Mayor Azeuedo appointed as Sacramento's 
Columbus Day chairman, Mr. Lawrence F. 
Girolami, an attorney. Mr. Girolami gives 
an interesting’ report of Sacramento's big 


` celebration: 


“My committee organized a community 
celebration in which the Sacramento chap- 
ters of the Sons of Italy in America and the 
Knights of Columbus held ceremonies in the 
rotunda of the State Capitol Building in 
Sacramento. In the rotunda there is 4 
statue of Columbus pleading his case to 
Queen Isabella. Following these ceremonies 
at noon, the Knights of Columbus held a 
luncheon. The following evening the Sons 
of Italy in America held thelr Columbus Day 
dinner, 

“The mayor has asked me to advise you 
that next year he intends to organize a 
larger community program in this city for 
the celebration of Columbus Day.” 

Denver, Colo, the Honorable W. F. 
Nicholson, mayor 

Mr. Marshall M. Reddish, United States 
Mint Service, Treasury Depariment, set an 
enviable record as Denver's Columbus Day 
chairman. Mr. Reddish makes an interesting 
report and some important observations, 
too: 
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“The Denver Citizens Committee had con- 
siderable success in calling attention to the 
two great ideas which are endorsed by the 
national committee. We were thus able to 
make notable headway beyond the tradi- 
tional Columbus Day celebrations. Many 
clubs, such as the American Legion, Enights 
of Columbus, and World Trade Clubs de- 
voted their programs during the week of 
October 8 to 13 to the Columbus Day theme. 
Many others paid at Jeast a passing salute 
to Columbus during that week. Both the 
Denver public schools and Catholic schools 
endorsed the Columbus Day theme and many 
of them had special assemblies, special work 
in art classes, and panel discussions on pan- 
American culture. Among the window dis- 
Plays was one by Braniff Airlines and a 
Latin-American importer. 

“Due to the lack of time the local com- 
mittee was not able to arrange major radio 
or TV programs, However, spot announce- 
ments and news coverage were conducted 
both by radio and television stations. 

“Considerable interest was expressed in 
setting up a continuous organization for the 
yearly celebration. I would like to do what 
I can to help. Please send me any advice or 
comments you have for establishing such a 
continuing group. 

“I have found the encouragement of 
Columbus Day observances a rich experience 
in brotherhood. The observances promote 
cooperation between groups of all kinds and 
are very much in line with our country’s 
good-neighbor policy.” 


Hoboken, N. J., the Honorable John J. 
Grogan, mayor 


Mr. Charles De Fazio, member of a distin- 
guished Hoboken law firm, and a leader of 
UNICO National, joined hands with the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee in Hoboken's out- 
standing 1956 Columbus Day celebration. 
Under the sponsorship of UNICO chapter 
over 300 Hoboken residents celebrated at a 
banquet attended by State and local officials, 


COLUMBUS DAY PROGRAMS IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

From 37 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, 113 colleges and universities reported 
Columbus Day observances and conferences 
on the Latin American countries. The na- 
tional committee presents herein three types 
of programs. 

Dr. Curtis A. Wilgus, director, School of In- 
ter-American Studies, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, sent a copy of his seventh an- 
nual conference program on the Caribbean, 
organized in cooperation with the United 
Fruit Co. This School of Inter-American 
Studies conducts one of the Nation's out- 
standing programs in inter-American affairs. 
The May 1956 bulletin gives an interesting 
account of what the University of Florida 
is doing. 

Dr. Richard C. Todd tells us how many 
departments of East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, N. C., cooperated in making the great 
distoverer and our Latin American neighbors 
more real to the students, the community, 
and the state. Here ls the story of what 
they did: 

The East Carolina College Columbus Day 
committee participated in the national pro- 
gram in the following manner; 

1. East Carolina College Band played, sang, 
and danced Latin American compositions as 
half-time show of the E, C. C.-Catawba foot- 
ball game, September 29. 

2. Three televised programs: 

(a) October 12, over channel 9, at 4 p. m., 
George Perry in his Music. Appreciation 
Course featured 30 minutes of Latin Amer- 
ican compositions, techniques, and com- 
posers. 

(b) October 13, over channel 9, at 4:30 
p. m., Claud Garren narrated the discovery 
of America, etc, 

(c) October 14, over channel 7, at 1 p. m., 
Dr. Martha Pingle featured our Latin Ameri- 
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can students and Francis Neel in a cultural 
program. 

3. A forum entitled “Americans All” was 
tope recorded for radio and used throughout 
North Carolina—Dr. Richard C. Todd, mod- 
erator, with panel consisting of F, Stanley 
Moore, John Gordon, Rachel Cordiero, and 
Mona Farge. - 

4. United States Navy Band in concert at 
East Carolina College, Monday, October 15, 
8 p. m., played a medley of Latin American 
compositions at request of committee. 

5. Dr. Elmer Lawson directed the Social 
Studies Student Teachers to feature “Amer- 
icans All“ theme in their work in the various 
high schools. This was done by use of 
book and picture displays, films, class discus- 
sions, map projects, assembly programs, etc. 

6. Pan American flag display, Latin Amer- 
ican painting exhibit, and Latin American 
book display; October 8-20, Joyner Library 
lobby, arranged by Dr. Mildred Southwick, 
Francis Neel, and James Butler. 

7, Latin American Artifact Display, stu- 
dent union, October 5-19, arranged by Fran- 
cis Neel: Dr. Richard C. Todd, chairman; 
Dr. Kenneth Cuthbert, music; Dr. Martha 
Pingel, American literature; Dr. Mildred 
Southwick, library; Mr. Francis Neel, art: 
Miss Mary Greene, publicity; Miss Rosalind 
Roulston, radio and TV; Mr. James Butler, 
alumni secretary. 

At Harvard University: 

A special exhibition of works by and about 
Christopher Columbus were on view at Har- 
vard’s Widener Library from Monday, Oc- 
tober 8 through Columbus Day, October 12. 

Its key plece was a rare early printing of 
the letter Columbus wrote to the treasurer 
of Spain on his return from the New World, 
describing his discoveries. 

This letter was printed in Paris in 1493. 
It was presented to Harvard by the Bodleian 
Library in 1936 during the Harvard Tercente- 
nary celébration. The only other known 
copy of this edition is owned by the Bodleian. 

Other materiais on display have been 
chosen to suggest the range of Harvard's col- 
lections dealing with the great navigator. 

There are, for example, Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son’s Admiral of the Ocean Sea, the first 
study of Columbus’ journeys from the view- 
point of navigation and seamanship; the 
memorial volume from the city of Boston's 
Columbus celebration in 1892, the 400th an- 
niyersary; a copy of Fernand Colomb which 
the author Henry Harisse, one of the great 
19th century students of Columbus, pre- 
sented to Francis Parkman in 1872; and vari- 
ous literature, some in manuscript, dealing 
with the navigator’s death, burial, and re- 
mains 


The library has one of the most extensive 
collections of books and documents relating 
to Columbus. Its thousands of items include 
notarial manuscripts, many facsimiles of 
original Columbus documents preserved in 
European libraries, and a virtually complete 
collection of secondary works on the explorer, 

EXAMPLES OF WHAT PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL 

SCHOOLS DID ON COLUMBUS DAY 

Through the cooperation of the national 
and State education association journal edi- 
tors, State department of education bulletins, 
and the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, thousands of schools learned about 
oe Day and did something about it, 


The story of what schools did is a thrilling 
one. Here are some examples of how schools 
in 32 states observed Columbus Day as a 
taking-off point for study of our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

Miss Cora M. Leamy, director of curricu- 
lum, Gardner, Mass., public schools, wrote: 

“Gardner's observance of Columbus Day in 
its schools this year proved to be outstanding 
and included many unusual and unique 
ideas. In grades 1 to 6 in the elementary 
grades and in the junior high school, units 


of work were carried on, observing the dis- 
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covery of the Western Hemisphere and the 
brotherhood of the American Republics. 

“Newspaper publicity sent in from the 
various schools was excellent. 

“Activities carried on included: 

“Songs of the American Republics; poems, 
stories, plays, dramatizations, and panto- 
mimes (some of these original); choral read- 
ing; bulletin board displays and exhibits; 
filmstrips; recordings; motion pictures; pic- 
ture study; assembly programs; models of 
boats; map work, tracing routes, locating 
countries, etc.; scrapbooks, notebook covers; 
round table, panel discussions, individual 
and group reports; creative arts; clay model- 
ing; chalk drawing; water color and crayon 
illustrations; murals and built-up posters.” 

Miss Eda Willlams, a primary teacher in 
the Thompson School, Bend, Oreg., says: 

“Ours is a primary school, having only the 
first three grades. However, in every room 
there were stories of Columbus, songs, art 
work, and in my room and loaned to the other 
rooms, a large pop-up poster of Columbus 
and his three boats. 

“I very much like the idea of using Colum- 
bus Day to build better relations between the 
countries of the Americas.” 

Mr. Anthony F. Musso, supervisor of foreign 
languages, Scranton, Pa., public schools, says: 

“We have had a citywide coordinated pro- 
gram for the observance of Columbus Day 
in the Scranton public schools. In the State 
of Pennsylvania Columbus Day is one of the 
holidays selected for special observances by 
the public schools and the department of 
public instruction requires that an appro- 
priate program be conducted. We have al- 
ways observed Columbus Day suitably in the 
public schools of Scranton, but this year, due 
to your committee’s work we had an increase 
in Columbus Day activities. 

“A brochure of suggested activities was sent 
out to each elementary and secondary school. 
At the same time a newspaper article and a 
discussion during a principals’ meeting em- 
phasize the importance of properly observing 
Columbus Day with the theme Americans 
All. 
“As a result, several school PTA’s conducted 
Columbus Day meetings and programs, most 
social studies classes focused their attention 
on the Americas, and each of the five sec- 
ondary schools held lovely Columbus Day 
assemblies in their respective school audi- 
toriums. 

“The newspapers cooperated with their 
publicity on our activities and the activities 
of the Columbus Day Association of Lacka- 
wanna County, who held an annual banquet 
on that day.” 

In the Syracuse, N. Y., public schools, Miss 
Gertrude M. Burke, head, department of citi- 
zenship education, developed and sent out to 
each citizenship education teacher an excel- 
lent Columbus quiz. Teachers used bulletin- 
board displays and scrapbooks to help tell 
the Columbus story. 

Sister M. Anthony, principal, St. Joseph's 
Academy, Crookston, Minn., tells us how hard 
the whole school worked to make Columbus 
Day a success. 

Columbus Day was observed by the entire 
school with a program presenting skits and 
songs: a 

1. National Anthem, entire school, 
Pledge of Allegiance, entire school. 

2. Columbus Sailed the Ocean Blue, song, 
first and second grades, 

3. Salute to Columbus, choral reading, 
composed by the third and fourth grades. 

4, A medley of American music, instru- 
mental ensemble. 

5. A skit on Columbus composed by the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

6. Columbus, choral reading, fifth and 
sixth grades. 

7. Dramatization of significant parts of 
Columbus’ life, 12th grade. 


8. America, the Beautiful, entire school. 


The 


April 17 


The first and last number on the program 
Were accompanied by the instrumental en- 
semble. 

The bulletin boards were decorated by the 
history students from the 10th and lith 
grades. Their decorations and illustrations 
carried out the theme “Americans All.” 

A large map of the 21 American Republics 
was made by the ninth grade. Each different 
country was represented by their flag. 

At St. Mary's Academy, Leonardtown, 
Md, a Columbus Day Telecast was sponsored 
by the student council. The Columbus Day 
guide committee will be pleased to see how 
effectively the students used the material in 
the guide. Sister Frances Clare, principal, 
gives us an outline of this attractive program: 

Master of ceremonies; Jane Eckenrode. 

Star-Spangled Banner: Chorus. 

America on Columbus Day, 1956; Louise 
Burch, 1958. 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean: Chorus. 

The Americas’ Contribution to the World: 
Barbara Burch, 1959. 

America the Beautiful: Chorus. 

Columbus and World Trade: Rose Marie 
Longmore, 1957, 

Commercials. 

Columbus, by Joaquin Miller: Choral read- 
ing. 

Columbus Day and You: Linda Yates, 1960. 

God Bless America: Chorus. 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS IN COLUMBUS DAY 
ACTIVITIES 


The national committee cites the following 
organizations and agencies because they have 
taken great responsibility in getting cooper- 
ation from Americans, young and oid, across 
the United States and in Latin America: 

American Library Association. 

‘The Americas Daily. 

B'nai B'rith, 

Civic Education Service, Inc. 

Commission on American Citizenship, 
Catholic University of America. 

Cooperative League of the United States 
of America. 

Inter-American School Service of 
American Council on Education. 

International relations committee of the 
National Education Association, 

The Instructor. 

Knights of Columbus. 

Girl Scouts of the United States of America. 

Mission Secretariat, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

National Catholic Education Association. 

National Council for Italian-American 
Friendship. 

Organization of American States. 

Pan American Medical Association. 

Pan American Societies, 

Sons of Italy, 

State departments of education. 

State education associations. 


the 


* UNICO. i 


United States Information Agency. 

United States Conference of Mayors. 

United States Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

World trade committee on the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade. 

Young Catholic Messenger. 
THE NATIONAL COLUMBUS DAY CELEBRATION, PAN 

AMERICAN UNION, HALL OF THE AMERICAS 

The National Columbus Day Celebration, 
held in the Hall of the Americas, Pan Ameri- 
can Union Building, was sponsored by the 
Western Hemisphere committee of the world 
trade committee of the Washington Board 
of Trade. Active leaders were: 

Mr. Thomas F. Gately, chairman, world 
trade committee, 

Mr, Evan H. Baker, W. R. Grace & Co. 

Mr. Henry W. Beardsley, Pan American Alr- 
ways. 

Mr. John I. Bott, Asiatic Petroleum Corp. 

Mr. Henry F. Grady, Bank of America. 

Mr. Stephen 8. Halsey, American Express 
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Mr. Ronald McVickar, Northwest Orient 
Airlines. 

The Honorable George D. Neilson, Judge of 
the Municipal Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, chairman, Western Hemisphere com- 
mittee. 

Mr. John T. O'Brien, public relations con- 
sultant, 

Over 500 Washington, D. C., leaders. at- 
tended the Pan American Union celebration, 
at which the Honorable George D. Neilson 
acted as the master of ceremonies, and Mr. 
John I. Bott, Asiatic Petroleum Corp., as 
Official host. 

Special features of the celebration were: 

Musical prelude: Headquarters Command 
Band, United States Air Force, under the 
direction of Capt. Harold L. Copenhaver. 

Presentation of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower's 1956 Columbus Proclamation: Mr. 
Philip M. Talbott, president, Washington 
Board of Trade, now the incoming president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Presentation of the 1956 Columbus Day 
Proclamation of the Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia: President Robert E. 
McLaughlin. 

Latin American dance fiesta: under the di- 
Tection of Rafael Sarda. 

Columbus Day, 1956: Mr. John T. O'Brien, 
executive vice chairman, National Citizens 
Committee for Columbus Day. 

Presentation of citations for their efforts 
in promoting Inter-American friendship by 
the National Citizens Committee for Colum- 
bus Day: 

Mr. John W. White, secretary-treasurer, 
3 Citizens Committee for Columbus 

y. 

85 Horacio Aguirre, editor, the Americas 
v. 

The late Mr. Rudolf S. Hecht, formerly 
chairman, International Trade Mart, New Or- 
leans, and cochairman, New Orleans Inter- 
American Investment Conference. 

The Honorable Henry F. Holland, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Dr. Jose A. Mora, Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States. 

Monsignor Jose Joaquin Salcedo, Secretary 
General, Acción Cultural Popular, Bogoté, 
Colombia, South America. 
ann The courtesy of the John H. Wilkins 


Cutan punch: The courtesy of His Excel- 
lency Miguel Angel Campa, Ambassador of 
Cuba. 

COOPERATION—THE PRESS, RADIO, AND TY 


The 1957 Columbus Day programs were 
iven more press coverage than heretofore. 
The National Committee is indebted to Dr. 
Alejandro Orpila of the Organization of 
American States for the splendid press cov- 
rage given by the Latin American press. 
Stories about Monsignor Jose Joaquin Sal- 
cedo, Secretary General, Acción Cultural 
Popular, Bogotá, Colombia, a recipient of a 
Columbus Day citation, were carried as front- 
Page picture stories in around 40 Latin 
American newspapers. 

Miss Edna Bowles, the Americas Daily 
headed the publicity program for the United 
States, with special information to the press, 
radio, and TV outlets. 

from around the Nation reveal the 
excellent cooperation given by the press, ra- 
dio, and TV in the States and in the com- 
munities. 


SOALS OF THE 1957 COLUMBUS DAY OBSERVANCES 


From our experiences in the 1955 and 1956 
Columbus Day campaigns, the National Com- 
mittee has discovered a great untapped res- 
*rvoir of friendship in the United States for 
ben neighbors to the south. United States 
faders and plain citizens have eagerly co- 
Operated in our Columbus Day efforts. 
i The National Committee, therefore, be- 
eres that the following goals should be 
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adopted for our 1957 Columbus Day activi- 
ties: . 

1, The organization of a permanent non- 
profit Columbus Day Committee with a 
charter to do the ever expanding job that 
must be done in the United States and the 
Western Hemisphere to build inter-American 
understanding and solidarity. 

2. The development of adequate Columbus 
Day materials to tell more effectively the 
story of Columbus and the relationship of 
the people of the United States to the people 
of Latin America. 

3. The organization of a fund-raising drive 


for scholarships, training, and exchange pro- 


grams for Latin Americans in the United 
States. 

4. The selection of United States and Latin 
American citizens who excel in their con- 
tributions to inter-American solidarity for 
citation awards to be appropriately designed 
by a noted sculptor. 

As we pay tribute to the great mariner on 
this October 12, 1957, and review our accom- 
plishments in the 4% centuries since Amer- 
ica was discovered, why not join hands with 
our nelghbors throughout the Continent and 
raise our voices in a song of tribute to this 
great land of ours: 


“America, both North and South, God shed 
His grace on thee, 

And crown Thy good with brotherhood, 
from sea to shining sea.“ 


Let America be proud of itself. Let 21 na- 
tions stand together as one. The Continent 
of America. 


Where Money Isn’t Tight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit an article on the 
subject of public versus private power, 
by Mr. Raymond Moley and published in 
a recent issue of Newsweek: 

WHERE Money Isn't Tiaur 


(By Raymond Moley) 

On a tree near my place of residence I 
recently saw a notice obviously printed by a 
youngster in pencil. It said: “Lost! A black 
cat with white spots. Reward for return 
to * 

Ihen appeared the name and address. 
Below, the owner had added the following: 
“P, S. If you want to keep it, all right. But 
let me know so I will stop looking.” 

This reminded me of the feeling taxpayers 
must have about politicans who promise less 
spending and tax reductions and then, after 
election, dash ali hopes. Perhaps we might 
all adjust ourselves better if we knew the 
worst and stopped looking. 

I don't want to discuss the budget seri- 
ously this week but merely to tell of a few 
clippings I have collected over the past few 

Item: In December it was announced by 
the Rural Electrification Administration that 
it had approved an $8,883,000 loan to the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District to 
construct new facilities for serving "outlying 
regions" in that part of California. The rate 
is 2 percent. The Government of which the 
REA is an agent pays 3½ percent for the 
money. The REA has made $3 billion in such 
loans. No Federal income taxes are paid by 
REA. 
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Item; The Gore bill would appropriate $400 
million to build Federal nuclear-fueled 
powerplants, Private companies are building 
such plants In considerable numbers and 
sizes. 

Item: Debate is still going on, after 7 
years, about who will build additional power 
facilities at Niagara—the Federal Govern- 
ment, the New York State Power Authority, 
or five investor-owned companies that are 
able and willing to put $525 million into the 
project. This installation would pay $23 mil- 
lion annually in Federal, State, and local 
taxes. 

Item: 27 Senators have sponsored Wayne 
Morse's bill to oust the Idaho Power Co. 
from the Hells Canyon site where that in- 
vestor-owned company is building the first 
of 3 dams authorized by the Federal Power 
Commission. The Federal dam would cost 
the Government some hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 


Item: But the Idaho Power plan would 
not only save the Federal Government the 
cost of the dam but pay millions in taxes to 
the Federal, State, and local governments, 
This is shown by another clipping from an 
Idaho paper, which was sent to me by a lady 
in that State. It says that the Washington 
Water Power Co. delivered checks for taxes 
to nine Idaho counties amounting in all to 
$1,122,215, This was only the first install- 
ment for 1956. No wonder the people of 
Idaho prefer the development of their water - 
resources by investor-owned companies. 

Item: The Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration, hailed when it was created as a 
monument to social progress, is deeply in 
the red. The Comptroller General of the 
United States points out that the SWPA 
rolled up a loss of $12,425,000 for the years 
1943-55, and that the Southeastern Power 
Administration showed a loss of $12,096,000 
for the years 1950-55. Uncle Sam must bail 
ou these children of his. 

Item: Our old friend, the collectivists’ de- 
light, the TVA, has used up $2 billion of 
taxpayers’ money to date. Of this, less than 
10 percent has been repaid. No interest is 
paid on the remainder, and only a token 
amount is paid in Meu of Federal and State 
taxes. The Hoover Commission Task Force 
under the chairmanship of Ben Moreell found 
that TVA had escaped nearly $172 million in 
Federal taxes and more than $76 million in 
State and local taxes. 

Item: My final clipping is a Wall Street 
Journal signed article saying that the Eisen- 
hower administration is trying to figure out 
how to spend the cash it expects to get from 
Congress. High on the list are the creation 
of a TVA in the Nile Valley, something like 
the upper Colorado project for the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley, and another for the Jordan. 
With the rich experience gained in the val- 
leys of the Tennessee, the Columbia, the 
Colorado, and other American streams we 
should be quite equal to the task. What a 
blessing it is that in this moment of inter- 
national peril we have learned so well how 
to spend money. 


Small-Business Tax Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 
Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, tax re- 
lief for small business is so urgent that 


it is quite properly receiving nationwide 
attention. The increasing number of 


_ bankruptcics among small-business con- 
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cerns has focused attention on the prob- 
lem. My bill, H. R. 6027, is one of sev- 
eral that would bring the relief so great- 
ly needed. In its issue of April 15, 1957, 
Time magazine has published a very 
fine statement in connection with small- 
business tax relief and, under unanimous 
consent, I include it in the Appendix of 


the Rxconp: 
Smauu-Bustness Tax Revie, Is THE No. 1 
NEED 


The backbone of the United States econ- 
omy is made up of small businesses—they 
account for some 4 million of the 4,250,000 
United States firms. Yet small business is 
in deep trouble. While big businesses are 
getting bigger and taking a fatter share of 
the market, small companies are shackled in 
their attempt to grow by heavy—and often 
discriminating—taxes. Wrote Florida's Dem- 
ocratic Senator Greorce SMATHERS to Presl- 
dent Eisenhower last week, in pleading for 
the creation of a Cabinet-ranking Secre- 
tary of Small Business: “Every single barom- 
eter indicates a general worsening of con- 
ditions for smaller firms, Time is running 
out for the small-business man.” 

The Small Business Administration defines 
a small business as a retailer with annual 
sales of not more than $1 million, or a whole- 
‘saler with sales of $5 million or less; Wash- 
ington wags describe it as one that cannot 
afford to keep a lobbyist in the capital. Ac- 
tually, the facts speak more eloquently on 
behalf of the troubled small-business man 
than any lobbyist could. More small con- 
cerns went out of business last year than 
in any year since 1940; bankruptcies this 
year are running higher than in 1956, Small 
business's share of total manufacturing sales 
slipped from 18.9 percent in 1947 to 12.3 per- 
cent in 1956. 

The mortality rate for new businesses has 
always been high—largely because of mis- 
management and inexperience. But the fact 
that business failures since 1947 have dou- 
bled among firms 10 years old and older in- 
dicates that taxes are now the real trouble. 


After paying the Government 30 percent of - 


earnings under $25,000 and 52 percent over 
it small firms have proportionately far less 
than bigger companies to use for expansion. 
To escape extinction, more and more smaller 
firms are forced to merge with bigger com- 
panies, thus accelerating the trend toward 
monopoly. Faced with these facts, almost 
everyone in Washington agrees that small- 
business men deserve a better break, 

The most direct help would be an overall 
tax cut. Both Democratic and Republican 
Congressmen have introduced measures to 
aid smaller firms either by raising the profit 
point at which the 52-percent corporate-tax 
rate becomes effective or lowering the tax 
rate for profits under 625.000. A Cabinet 
committee appointed by the President rec- 
ommended a cut from 30 to 20 percent for 
corporations with earnings of less than 
$25,000. But the administration, harking to 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey's firm 
opposition to tax changes involving more 
than a minimum revenue loss, has so far 
regarded direct tax cuts as too expensive. 
Moreover, corporate-tax cuts would not bene- 
fit some 85 percent of small concerns that 
are not incorporated, who now pay their taxes 
on a steeply graduated individukl tax scale. 

Corporate and individual income taxes are 
only part of a small-business man’s tax trou- 
bles. There are many other taxes that often 
discriminate against him in favor of big busi- 
ness. For example, many small companies 
with limited capital are forced to buy used 
equipment or old buildings, but must de- 
preciate their investment for tax purposes 
at a less-fayorable rate than permitted for 
the new equipment big companies can afford 
to buy. Worst of all, inheritance taxes are 
so stiff that the heirs of many small family- 
owned businesses are often forced to sell off 
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their holdings at distress prices or are left 
without sufficient capital to continue oper- 
ating. 

Since an overall tax cut seems out of the 
question, members of both parties in Con- 
gress, and the administration itself, are 
backing measures to give the small-business 
man tax relief in at least these areas. The 
administration hopes to present its proposals 
to Congress shortly. Among the remedies: 
(1) Spread the payment of estate taxes over 
a 10-year period for all small firms; (2) give 
small firms the right to depreciate used 
equipment for tax purposes at the more 
rapid rate allowed for new equipment; (3) 
permit closely held corporations with no 
more than 10 stockholders to be taxed at the 
partnership rate when it is less than the 
corporate rate, while continuing to take ad- 
vantage of the corporation's limited liability 
features. 

Such relief measures are probably the most 
that the small-business man can hope for in 
the near future. Congressional experts cal- 
culate that they would cost the Government 
some $200 million in tax revenues, but the 
Treasury puts the loss much higher—at 
8500 million. In any case, the tax loss would 
probably not be permanent; many of the pay- 
ments, such as on inheritance taxes, would 
only be deferred. Actually, cutting the taxes 
on small business might well increase the 
overall tax take, since it would give small- 
business men cash to expand. Thus, as the 
President's Cabinet Committee pointed out, 
the measures would “tend to enlarge the 
national income, which is the ultimate 
source of all tax revenues.” 


United States Welfare Aid Cuts Alarm 
State Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article and a letter from Gov. James T. 
Blair, Jr., of Missouri: 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat] 


MISSOURI CAPITAL COMMENT: Untren STATES 
WELFARE Aw CUTS ALARM STATE LEADERS 


(By Hume Duval) 


JEFFERSON Orrr. Mo., April 13.—Governor 
Blair. legislative leaders, and department 
heads are showing no little concern over the 
threatened cut in Federal matching funds 
for welfare administration in fear it may be 
tHe beginning of a policy to force the States 
to assume a greater share of the cost of 
jointly financed ms. 

Under pending legislation In Congress, Mis- 
souri stands to lose in the current quarter 
$150,000 in Federal matching funds for wel- 
fare administration. 

This would be a crippling blow to the 
jointly financed program. The State does 
not have the money available to make up the 
loss in such a short time and, as the Goy- 
ernor has informed Missouri Congressmen, 
the only alternative would be drastic reduc- 
tions in personnel and other administrative 
expenses. 

PRESSING PROBLEM 

While the immediate problem Is pressing, 
the question is being raised here as to 
whether this legislation is as far as Congress 
intends to go, or would it be eventually fol- 
lowed by cuts in Federal funds for old-age 
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assistance, highways, public health and other 
jointly financed undertakings. 

If Congress can cut Federal matching 
funds in one field, State officials point out, 
it can reduce them in other fields and turn 
back to the States a greater share of the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining programs on 
their present and expanding levels. 

In Missouri, this would be disastrous to 
the budget and would obviously force an in- 
crease in State taxes or a sharp curtailment 
in services. 

Governor Blair has pointed out that the 
Federal Social Security Act provides that 
welfare administration costs be financed by 
the Federal and State governments on a 50- 
50 basis. However, this can be nullified by 
Congress, as now proposed, by simply placing 
a limit on the Federal funds available. 

The Federal act sets up a formula for 
matching old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, ald to the blind and to the 
disabled. Roughly speaking. a 660 monthly 
grant to a recipient, for example, is financed 
to the extent of $39 in Federal funds and $21 
in State funds. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Percentagewlse, the Federal Government 
pays 64 percent of old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind and to the disabled and 75 percent 
of aid to dependent children costs. It pays 
50 percent of administrative costs under 
present law. 

When the State division of welfare makes 
out its budget for submission to the legisla- 
ture, it determines the needs for a 2-year 
period, allocates the Federal Government's 
share in expectation that it will be paid and 
asks the assembly to provide the State's 
share. Any change in the Federal policy 
throws the entire budget out of line. 

Governor Blair takes the position that 
under the Federal Social Security Act, the 
Federal Government has a contract with the 
States to pay 50 percent of the administrative 
costs of the welfare program. He believes 
this contract should be lived up to, not nulli- 
fied through the simple expedient of refusing 
to appropriate sufficient Federal funds to 
finance it. 

According to information received by State 
officials, Congress is attempting to strike at 
States which have a high welfare adminis- 
tration cost, some running as much as 27 
percent of the cost of the entire program. 
Missouri has a 4.5 percent administration 
cost. 

Proctor N. Carter, director of the Division 
of Welfare, points out that a percentage cut 
across the board will penalize States like 
Missouri which operate their programs at low 
cost while States with higher costs would not 
feel the pinch so keenly. 


ATTACK BASIC LAW 


Biair has proposed that if Congress wants 
to cut administrative cost participation, it 
should attack the basic law rather than lop 
off appropriations in the manner now under 
consideration. 

He has suggested as an alternative that 
Congress establish a definite percentage be- 
yond which it would not go in joint financ- 
ing. The States would then know exactly 
how much of the total cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay in dollars and would be 
in a position to lay out a program limited 
only by how far they would be willing to go 
on their own beyond matching Federal allot- 
ments, 


Execurive Orrice, 
STATE OF MISSOURI, 
Jeferson City, April 15, 1957. 
Hon. Morcan M. MOULDER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran BLUE: I enclose an article written by 
Hume Duval, chief of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat Jeferson City Bureau, which ap- 
peared in the paper on April 14. 


1957 


This article sets forth in a very clear and 
understandable manner the present problem 
We are having in connection with Federal ap- 
propriations for administrative expenses for 
the State welfare program included in the 
Urgent Supplementary Appropriation Act of 
1957, H. R. 4249, chapter 4. 

I sincerely hope that this matter will be 
promptly resolved favorably to the States and 
we will be assured that we will receive full 
Federal participation in the administrative 
costs of the welfare program on a 50-50 basis, 
as provided in the Federal Social Security Act, 

With personal good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
James T. BLAM, Jr, 
Governor, 


Postal Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial sets out some construc- 
tive ideas on where our Post Office 
Department could pick up approximately 
$100 million toward its operational ex- 
penses, 

This is only one of several leaks and 
Subsidies which includes bulky magazines 
which could help defray expenses of our 
Post Office Departmient: 

From the Monahans (Tex.) News of 
March 28, 1957} 
Wuere To Finn $100 MILLION 


There’s a quiet $100-million-a-year sub- 
dy leak of post office money to the railroads, 
We are told. Forty years ago it began as only 
a trickle, it seems, but the loss has grown 
a grown though the department has 
Striven manfully to plug the leak. It is time 
now. with taxpayers militantly aroused over 
Government extravagance and a huge na- 
tional budget, to bring to the attention of 
every Senator and Congressman this unwar- 
runted §100-million-a-year overpayment to 
the railroads for hauling second-, third-, and 
fourth-class mail. 

Away back in 1916 Congress ruled: “The 

r General shall, from time to time, 
request information from the Interstate 
rce Commission as to the revenue 
received by railroad companies from express 
panies for service rendered in the trans- 
.Portation of express matter, and may, in his 
a on, arrange for the transportation 
Of mall matter other than of the first class 
at rates not exceeding those so ascertained 
and reported to him, and it shall be the duty 
Of the railroad companies to carry stich mail 
seas such rates fixed by the Postmaster 
eral.” 
Aqponeress made that part of the Mai! Pay 

t of 1916. That Jaw seems straight—for- 

and simple enough. The United States 
Vernment, logically, should not pay more 
for 40 one else for a similar service. But 
abi 40 years the ICC apparently hasn't been 
toc, or willing to do what Congress told it 
Ge O. In 1947, 1948, and 1949 the Postmaster 
pot sai asked ICC to provide express rate 
no help. In 1949 the ICC opined that 
8 law “does not place upon us a duty 
tata ae to supply such data. Further, 
emp) sn’. Commission, the railroads did not 

Deere any rates or system of rates” in 

& express shipments. 


ormation required under this law. He 
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The Citizens Advisory Council of the 
Senate Post Office Committee has just pub- 
lished its report bringing to light this $100 
million-a-year overpayment to the railroads. 
There is evidence that, in 1955 the Post 
Office Department, in “round figures", paid 
the railroads 80 cents per equated car-mile 
to carry second, third, and fourth class 
mail. At the same time, the express com- 
pany (owned by the railroads) paid just half 
as much—only 40 cents for similar service. 
The total overpayment in 1955 to the rail- 
roads by the Post Office Department is esti- 
mated at $121,041,950! 

Perhaps this is mere small change in terms 
of a $71 billion national budget. But that 
$100 million is a good-sized hunk of the 
year’s postal deficit. And it takes a lot of 
us citizens a lot of hours to earn $100 mil- 
Hon! Is this unenforced 40-year-old Mail 
Pay Act toothless? Or are our Congressmen 
feckless? We ought to find out, 


North Dakota Legislature Sees Need for 
Limitation on Petroleum Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I would 


like to include the contents of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution EE of the 35th 
Legislative Assembly of North Dakota. 
The resolution follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution EE 


Concurrent, resolution relating to the need 
to protect the national security by impos- 
ing a limitation on petroleum imports 

Whereas expanding development of pe- 
troleum resources, dependent upon the in- 
centives of increasing markets, is of primary 
importance to the economy of North Dakota 
and ts essential in maintaining the financial 
requirements of our State government; 

Whereas the security of the United States 
and the national economy are dependent 
upon continued discovery and availablity of 
increasing petroleum supplies in North Da- 
kota and her sister States; 

Whereas the incentives to search for, find, 
and develop new petroleum reserves have 
been and are now undermined by excessive 
imports of petroleum and its products, as 
illustrated by the increasing encroachment 
of Canadian petroleum competing for North 
Dakota oll markets in the North Central 
United States; 

Whereas this growing economic threat to 
needed and essential expansion of our pe- 
troleum resources has been recognized by all 
branches of government as an impairment 
to the security of the United States and her 
allies in the free world; 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
provided in the 1955 extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act authority for a limitation on 
petroleum imports when they threaten to 
impair the national security, and the admin- 
istration, having ascertained that such im- 
pairment did exist, has acted without suc- 
cess to obtain voluntary limitations of pe- 
troleum imports in consonance with na- 
tional-defense standards enunciated by a 
Presidential Cabinet Fuels Committee and 
by the Congress; 

Whereas the failure of of] Importing com- 
panies to limit petroleum imports as urged 
by Government in the name of national se- 
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curity, and the continued increase in these 
imports in deflance of such Government re- 
quests, now requires positive mandatory 
Government actions to restrict petroleum im- 
ports in conformance with accepted defense 
standards; 

Whereas this action must and should be 
taken immediately if the Nation is to avoid 
increasing imports and ultimate dependence 
on unreliable foreign sources of petroleum 
supply, the dangers of which are now Ulus- 
trated by conditions in Western Europe, de- 
pendent for vital petroleum fuels on the Suez 
lifeline which is now disrupted; and 

Whereas an effective limitation on petro- 
leum imports is made more essential by 
worldwide expansion of oil tanker fleets and 
capacities which will enable the importation 
of unprecedented quantities of oil from the 
vast Middle East field when normal move- 
ments of oil are restored in the eastern Medi- 
terranean: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That this legislature 
hereby urges immediate measures by the 
President of the United States to limit petro- 
leum imports to levels recommended by his 
Cabinet Fuels Committee in February 1955, 
and that North Dakota Representatives in 
the United States Congress are herewith 
urged to pursue whatever action they deem 
essential to assist in accomplishing this ob- 
jective; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
immediately dispatched by the secretary of 
state to the President of the United States, to 
the members of his Cabinet Fuels Commit- 
tee, and to North Dakota Members of the 
United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 


Alaska Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Record at this point an 
editorial from the Bellingham Herald, a 
daily newspaper published in the Second 
Congressional District of the State of 
Washington. 

This editorial goes into the arguments 
for and against the admittance of Alaska 
asa State. As a member of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee of the 
House, it has been my opportunity to 
hear lengthy testimony on both sides of 
the statehood question. 

The question has evolved around the 
financial aspects of Alaska’s qualifica- 
tion for statehood. It is true certain 
revenues would be lost, and others 
gained, in the switch from standing as a 
territory to that of the forty-ninth State. 
I do not think it fair that Alaska and 
Hawaii be considered in the same breath 
as far as statehood goes. Each has its 
own economic and other problems con- 
cerning qualification for statehood. 

As this editorial points out, the Terri- 
tory has gone ahead with elections and 
selected “representatives” under the 
Tennessee plan. This would indicate 
there is a great deal of interest in Alaska 
on the statehood question. 
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I do not believe we should defer the 
decision on statehood for Alaska at pres- 
ent for consideration of alternate plans. 
These people are not a foreign nation, 
most of the population came from other 
States in the Union. They are not a 
backward economic unit. They have 
the apparatus of government. They 
have vast resources and the potential for 
a great development. It has been sug- 
gested we must offer exceptional tax ad- 
vantages to encourage investment capi- 
tal to come in and harvest the natural 
resources of Alaska. 

I believe with today’s transportation 
conditions and with the world market for 
metals, fuels, and other resources which 
Alaska has in abundance, industries are 
going to be attracted to the source of 
these rich deposits. 

The Bellingham Herald editorial, I be- 
lieve weighs the advantages and disad- 
vantages of immediate statehood, and 
interjects the idea that perhaps some 
compromise will be worked out. I be- 
lieve, one way or another, this Congress 
should look the Alaskan statehood issue 
squarely in the eye and decide what qual- 
ifications are there, and what lacking, 
for Alaska to become the forty-ninth 
State of the Union. 

Text of the Herald editorial is as 
follows: 

ALASKA STATEHOOD GETS ATTENTION OF 

CONGRESS 

With the support of President Eisenhower— 
making allowance for some reservations—and 
the State Department, Alaska’s chances of 
Statehood in the relatively near future ap- 
pear to be improving. 

In the background, however, is the high 
cost of going it alone, in a high cost era, and 
it is not impossible that admission will be 
achieved gradually, in conformity with the 
Suggestion of Representative THOMAS M, 
PELLY of Seattle, that Alaska “would fare 
much better under commonwealth status 
than actual statehood.” 

The President has indicated approval of 
statehood with the stipulation that certain 
Federal military reservations be set up first 
in western and northern Alaska and excluded 
from State Jurisdiction. 

Speaking for Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, the Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations, Robert C. Hill, favored 
statehood at a congressional committee hear- 
ing. “Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, par- 
ticularly in view of the concrete expressions 
of public opinion in its favor in these Terri- 
tories,” Hill said, “would seem to constitute 
a clear example of self-government referred 
to in the Charter of the United Nations, and 
as such should be viewed in a favorable light 
by the great majority of U. N. members.” 

However, statehood is not a one-way street. 
While Alaska may be a “colony.” as some 
statehood advocates say, as a Territory it 


benefits from Federal bounties. Statehood, | 


according to “Representative” Ralph J. 
Rivers, of Fairbanks, would cost Alaskans 
an extra $2,500,000 a year, including new 
tax revenues of $987,287. Mr. Rivers esti- 
mated that $1,162,713 of this “extra burden“ 
would be offset by nontax revenues which 
would accrue to Alaskans as a State which 
are not received by the Territory. The 
$987,287 of estimated tax revenues required 
under statehood, he added, could be raised 
“by a l-percent tax on property outside in- 
corporated areas, or other levies.” 

Further, Edward J. Rusing, prominent 
Alaska banker, said Alaska is trying to de- 
velop an economic atmosphere that will at- 
tract more people. The Territory's resources, 
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he testified, can be developed “only when 
risk capital is attracted to the Territory.” 

That qualification goes to the heart of the 
problem. Complete self-government is de- 
sirable, but Alaska is under some handi- 
caps. Its resources are fabulous and its area 
is larger than that of Texas and California 
combined, which qualifies it as potentially 
our largest State; yet its population, 128,643 
(in 1950), is relatively small. While this 
total is larger than the population of some 
Western States at statehood, times—and 
costs—are different today. 

In suggesting a Commonwealth status, 
similar to that of Puerto Rico, Congressman 
PeLLY told a House subcommittee that this 
would permit Alaskans to elect their own 
Governor and enjoy most of the rights now 
denied them, but at the same time they 
would be exempt from Federal income taxes 
as an encouragement to the development of 
Alaskan resources. The Seattle Congress- 
man continued: 

“Then, after an agreed period, industrial- 
ized and with an economy built up during 
the interval by tax incentives to attract in- 
dustry, Alaska eventually would become a 
great and wealthy and self-sustaining State. 

“Except for such procedure, I am con- 
vinced Alaska will be forced to overtax pri- 
vate enterprise In her borders, and yet her 
resources neither will be properly exploited 
nor properly conserved, which will result in 
unsound State management and continued 
vast Federal expenditures. * * * 

“A 20-year period with tax incentive under 
Commonwealth status could result in the end 
in Alaska’s becoming one of the richest States 
in the Union.” 

Alaska’s confidence—or hope—in state- 
hood is revealed in its adoption of a State 
constitution and its election of 2 “Senators” 
and 1 “Representative"—under the so-called 
Tennessee plan—who have been in the Na- 
tion's Capital knocking for admission. These 
officials will qualify if and when statehood 
is granted. 

Apparently a majority of the people favor 
statehood. Some opposition is on economic 
grounds, some of it is political. For in- 
stance, the South long has resisted the ad- 
mission of new States because it would be 
further handicapped on the State-rights 
issue. Some partisan opposition has been 
based on the political complexion of the 
Territory. That is why Hawall and Alaska, 
which generally have been on opposite sides 
of the political fence, have been bracketed 
together in Congress as candidates for state- 
hood. 


In effect, Congressman Pstiy’s compro- 
mise solution would resolve the valid oppo- 
sition to Alaska’s admission under current 
conditions and at the same time promote 
the development of its economic self-suffi- 
ciency. 


The Late Honorable Fred L. Crawford 


SPEECH 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret on a persona! basis that 
I learned of the unexpected death of 
Fred L. Crawford on April 13. He had 
been in my office on several occasions 
the very week of his death. Then he ap- 
peared to be in wonderful health, and 
was his usual cheerful and energetic self. 

I had known Fred Crawford since I 
first came to Congress. He led the first 
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congressional committee to Alaska to 
hold hearings on statehood. Fred Craw- 
ford did a terrific job then. From that 
time on he was a leading advocate of 
statehood for Alaska. His help was given 
to us Alaskans in eyer so many other 
ways. Of course, I am aware that the 
other Territories and possessions also 
benefited from his wise advice and coun- 
sel and leadership. It is interesting to 
note that this Member of Congress from 
Michigan was possessed of the vision 
which led to so many changed concepts 
in reference to American areas beyond 
the seas. During the years since he left 
Congress we Alaskans have missed Fred 
Crawford in his official capacity; but his 
enthusiasm was such that even since 
then he has guided us, counseled us, and 
helped us. 

Hundreds of Alaskans knew Fred 
Crawford; some of us knew him well. 
We treasured his friendship. We grieve 
now because we have lost a friend. We 
grieve because the Nation has lost a man 
who served it well. We grieve most of 
all because Betty Crawford and their son 
have lost husband and father. To them 
I should like to extend deepest sym- 
pathy on behalf of the people of Alaska, 
and for Mrs. Bartlett and myself per- 
sonally, 


Hawaiis People—A Needed Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii's Americanization is exemplified 
in a very special way by the recognition 
giyen Hawaii’s citizens in many varied 
fields. Last year one of Hawali's distin- 
guished young Americans of oriental an- 
cestry was honored as one of the 10 out- 
standing young men of the year. This 
selection was made by a singularly quali- 
fied board. 

I am pleased to insert into the RECORD 
today an announcement of the selection 
of America’s four outstanding young 
farmers, one of whom is an American of 
Japanese ancestry from Hawaii. It is 


/ particularly noteworthy that his recogni- 


tion was accorded to him for his work in 
growing coffee. I believe I am right 
in saying that Hawaii is the only place 
in America where the coffee is grown. 

The recognition accorded Hawaii's citi- 
zens by their being selected as in this 
instance and in other instances points 
up the total integration of Hawaii's pop- 
ulation into the American way of life. 
These selections also illustrate the fact 
that Hawaii offers to the United States 
a most valuable human resource which 
can only reach its full potential by the 
admission of Hawaii to statehood so that 
the exceptional qualifications and in- 
herent abilities of the great American 
citizens of Hawaii may be given the po- 
litical climate to realize their maximum 
potentials. 
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ANNOUNCING AMERICA'S Four OUTSTANDING 
YOUNG FARMERS or 1956—Hawattanw NAMED 
AMONG America’s Four TOP FARMERS 
Duram, N. C., April 16—The annual 

search for America's four outstanding young 

farmers went beyond the Nation's boundaries 
this year to honor a man from Hawali along 
with farmers from Texas, Arkansas, and 

Utah. 

Fifty outstanding farmers, 21 to 36 years 
of age, representing each of the 48 States, 
Hawail, and Alaska, were all honored today, 
April 16, at a banquet in Durham, N. C., 
where the names of the top four men were 
announced. 

The special recognition went to: 

Takeshi Kudo, 34, Kona, T. H., utilized 
submarginal lava land to develop new meth- 
Ods in growing coffee. 

Russel Mayer, 36, Milford, Utah, through 
Soll and water conservation planning pro- 
duced cash crops on more than 1,000 acres 
of what was once Utah desert wasteland. 

John F. Tufts, 31, Dallas, Tex., in 6 years in 
Spite of rugged drought conditions, bullt a 
dairy herd from 7 to 205 cows that outpro- 
2 every herd in Texas of more than 50 

ead. 


Alex S. Curtis, 31, Manila, Ark., a graduate 
electrical engineer with a love of the soil, 
Purchased a run-down acreage in 1949, and 
last year had 200 visitors tour what has now 

me a model farm. 

Each of the 50 young farmers at the ban- 
Quet were sought out by a Junior Chamber of 

erce chapter and nominated with 
Others for, first, community and then State 
Outstanding young farmer awards. The Jay- 
Cees and the American Petroleum Institute 
Committee on Agriculture are national spon- 
Sors of the program now in its third year. 

Judging of the 50 finalists was done by a 
Panel of 5 agricultural : Mr. W. B. 
Camp, Bakersfield, Calif.; Dr, W. H. Martin, 
dean of agriculture, State University of New 
Jersey; Dean J. Reed, Purdue Univer- 
sity; Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, president, Univer- 
Sity of Florida; Dr. A. D. Weber, dean of 
agriculture, Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture, 

The awards were presented in Durham by 
Wendell H. Ford, Owensboro, Ky., national 
Jaycee president. Gov. Frank Clement,” of 
Tennessee, was the main speaker. Also pres- 
ent was Chester Lauck, known to millions as 
Lum Edwards of the former Lum and Abner 
radio team. 

Adding to the pageantry of the surprise 
punouncement of the four most outstanding 

Srmers was the 140-voice Duke University 
Men’s Glee Club which each year tours the 
Nation, 


What Price Culture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND . 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr, . Mr. Speaker, I 
a like to make some observations on 
and activities of the State Department 
date their cultural exchange program to 

Since I believe that an exchange of 
ae between nations is a good thing, I 
a to the State Department that 

Ps it would be interested in helping 

z Send four youngsters who won the 
hampionship to the world champion- 

Nort England in June, I received a 
reat big “Nos dairy cattle judging 
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These four youngsters are typical, 
wholesome, fine American farm young 
people, who are the youngest judging 
team ever to win the United States na- 
tional judging contest, held at Waterloo, 
Iowa, this year, and to go on to win the 
North American continent champion- 
ships. Since they reside in my congres- 
sional district, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting them. I can tell you 
they are fine young Americans, teen- 
agers we can view with pride. They come 
from farm families of modest means, and 
have earned their award through hard 
work on the farm. 

The proposed trip would enable them 
to be in England for about a week. Pri- 
vate dairy people are attempting to raise 
enough money for their expenses on the 
trip. Iwas interested in procuring travel 
arrangements through the State Depart- 


ment's exchange program. Cattle ex- 


perts say these outstanding 4-H judgers 
have an excellent chance to win the world 
championship in England if they are 
able to compete. 

I would like to refer to the remarks 
made yesterday by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE] who pointed out 
the fine impression made by two young 
farm girls from India who came to visit 
in his district under the exchange pro- 
gram. I believe we could expect favor- 
able results from sending these four 
American farm young people to England 
to exhibit their skills against judging 
teams from around the world. 

Now, I do not believe that every project 
of this nature should be financed by the 
Government. However, since we have 
approved vast sums to be spent on the 
cultural exchange program between our 
Nation and others, I thought that this 
would certainly reflect good will toward 
our Nation, and would be a project that 
we could be proud of. 

The State Department has informed 
me that they cannot spend the small sum 
of $3,000 or so to help send this team 
to England. I was interested in finding 
out just what kind of talent it takes to 
be financed by the State Department. 

A look at the record is most revealing. 
The State Department found it could 
afford a sum of $133,000 so that Band 
Leader Dizzie Gillespie could refiect glory 
and honor on the United States by riding 
down the streets of Buenos Aires dressed 
as a gaucho. It appears that we are 
interested in spreading be-bop before we 
spread good farming practices. Gillespie 
drew $2,100 per week while teaching the 
Latin Americans to be cool cats. 

Looking further into the record we 
find the Jose Limon Dance Co. received 
$43,801 to tour South America and teach 
the natives there to tango and mambo. 
Then there is the globetrotting Tom Two 
Arrows, who this year had his listing 
changed to Tom Dorsey. This veteran 
State Department cultural exhibit just 
returned from a tour of Japan, Korea, 
Formosa, Cambodia, Vietnam, Thailand, 
Burma, and Malaya where he demon- 
strated American culture, and the State 
Department reports glowing reports. 

The list of professional acts includes 


many famous names in our field of en- 


tertainment, sent at a cost of $3 million. 
Now, I believe that we should also have 
a few amateur attractions to show that 
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we have hard-working people in this 
country who excel without selling their 
talents. 

The State Department has sent a few 
amateur groups abroad. Included are 
an amateur hockey team, distance run- 
ners to Finland, a track team to Ru- 
mania, the San Francisco Chinese-Amer- 
ican basketball team, and also the world- 
famous professional hoop squad, the 
Harlem Globe Trotters. 

I do not believe that all of these groups 
did us good. Many of them were prob- 
abily of great value in spreading our cul- 
ture to foreign lands. I question strenu- 
ously the value of the State Department 
spending $133,000 to send a jazz band to 
South America. I am not altogether 
certain that jazz is the type of culture 
we need to be spending that kind of 
money to spread. 

I believe the State Department could 
do more toward cementing relations with 
the youth of other nations of the world 
by spending about $3,000 to send our 
judging team to England to compete in 
the world championships. Prejudices 
have less foothold in children than in 
adults. These youngsters could do a real 
job of spreading American good will to 
farm youths from many nations where 
our motives and system of government 
are misunderstood. 

The State Department is also request- 
ing $810,000 to generate enthusiasm 
among the American people to attend 
an international fair in Brussels, Bel- 
gium. The object is to send American 
musicals to Brussels at gftat cost to the 
State Department, and then persuade 
Americans to go overseas to see them, 
by spending $810,000 on a promotion 
campaign for the trade fair. 

This is big money, a grandiose type 
of promotion designed to dazzle. I think 
we can do more good by sending plain 
American citizens to exchange everyday 
ideas. 

I believe this Congress could well spend 
more time looking into what kind of 
people we have directing these programs. 
Who is choosing for us the people and 
the types of culture to be sent overseas 
to impress the foreign population with 
American ideals? It is obvious that 
sending fine young farm people is not 
being given consideration, but sending 
bebop artists from our smoky dives is 
considered hep international relations. 


Extension of Lease Purchase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to introduce immediately a bill extending 
the life of the Lease Purchase and ex- 
tended lease program until June 30, 1960, 
with amendments designed to make the 
program more workable. The program 
otherwise expires July 22, 1957. 

Fundamentally, I believe the program 
to be the most reasonable and acceptable 
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approach to the ever-increasing problem 
of keeping up with Federal public build- 
ing needs, General Services and Post 
Office programs, 

It is essential that the extended lease 
authority given the Postmaster under the 
Lease Purchase Act be continued, This 
has proven to be a most effective weapon 
in meeting the needs of the small com- 
munities throughout the country, This 
is provided for in section 203 of Public 
Law 519, the Lease purchase Act and em- 
powers the Postmaster General to enter 
into lease agreements for periods not ex- 
ceeding 30 years and to do other things 
required to cary out the purposes of this 
provision. This extended lease authority 
is not available to the Post Office Depart- 
ment under the basic law and if this act 
is not extended, then, this most effective 
method of meeting the problem of post- 
office needs in the smaller communities 
will not be available. 

There have been hundreds of post 
offices constructed under this program 
that could not have been built without 
long term lease arrangements. In my 
district as well as throughout the State 
of Florida and the United States many 
urgent local needs have been met. 

Using my district as an example, the 
following construction has in the last 2 

~years been completed; or is underway: 

Dade City; 9,000 feet, estimated con- 
struction cost $50,000. 

Zephyrhills, 4,200 feet, estimated con- 
struction cost $20,000, 

St. Petersburg, 142,000 square feet, es- 
timated construction cost $1,300,000. 

Interbay Branch, Tampa, 4,500 square 
feet, estimated construction cost $30,000. 

The following construction has been 
approved and is being advertised or 
processed and thus the estimated cost 
is not available; 

West Tampa Branch, 6,000 square feet. 

. Dale Mabry Branch, Tampa, 6,000 
square feet. 

Newport Richey, approximately 6,000 
square feet. 

The following construction is being 
cosnidered when the present lease terms 
expire, size and cost is thus not yet esti- 
mated: Ybor City, Tampa branch; 
‘Tampa, mail-handling facility; Tarpon 
Springs, St. Petersburg and Gulf Beaches, 
two branches; Clearwater, additional 
branch; Ruskin. 

I hope this gives an idea as to how im- 
portant this extended lease program is 
in meeting the problems of smaller post 
offices, branch offices and expansion of 
existing facilities, 

Aside from any considerations of merit 
or demerit as they relate to lease pur- 
chase as such, there can be no argument 
advanced that convinces me that this 
extended lease program is unsound, un- 
workable or unwise. It has proven itself 
to the contrary. 

Considering the lease-purchase aspects 
of the bill I shall introduce, the following 
reasons seem to necessitate its extension 
for a reasonable period: 

First. It is obvious and has been for 
some time that Congress is not going to 
meet this responsibility of Federal build- 
ing and post office needs in the local 
communities through direct appropria- 
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tions. This is true despite the fact that 
authorized building in the District of Co- 
lumbia for Federal purposes is jumping 
to an alltime high, to some $130 million, 
not including the new House Office Build- 
ing. This is true despite the fact that 
the needs in the local areas, in the con- 
gressional districts, become ever more 
acute. This is especially true with the 
new economy wave that is sweeping the 
Nation and Congress—with which I con- 
cur—and which in itself justifies the 
lease-purchase approach to meeting this 
problem. This is further true because 
our backlog of public building needs is so 
great that the direct appropriations 
needed to bring the program up to date 
and give the type of service to the people 
at home to which they are entitled would 
be in the billions. 

Second. This is the most economical 
method of financing these projects over 
the long run without having -to make 
large construction appropriations at a 
time when the people are demanding 
economy in government. 

Third. The additional cost of rent as 
the result of moving to larger quarters is 
self-liquidating by the additional busi- 
ness turnover resulting from the addi- 
tional space and accommodations to 
patrons. 

Fourth. The entire program is based 
upon the merits of the given projects and 
the greatest needs, rather than political 
considerations, and this will continue to 
be true so long as the GSA and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget continue to handle 
the program of recommending projects. 
Should Congress attempt to return to 
only the direct appropriation program it 
would result in district vying against dis- 
trict for priority and favored treatment 
rather than meritorious consideration 
alone. 

Fifth. This lease-purchase program 
is only an alternative approach, addi- 
tional to the basic law and the direct ap- 
propriations approach. Congress can 
still, where and when the facts justify 
it, authorize and appropriate for con- 
struction, This alternative is available 
to Congress at all times. This lease- 
purchase program and extended lease 
program provides for an additional way 
of meeting the need on a planned, me- 
thodical and merit basis. 

Sixth. The Lease-Purchase Act has 
not had adequate chance to operate to 
prove its true value. Admittedly, there 
are some shortcomings of the act, and 
the amendments contained in my 
amendment are directed at trying to 
rectify some of these problems. The ba- 
sic reason for the philosophy behind the 
bill remain as commanding as ever, and 
it is a mistake, in my judgment, to kill 
at this time a program that is so badly 
needed. 

Seventh. Much money and time and 
effort has been already expended in 
planning a well-rounded program on a 
national basis under this act and this 
should not be lost or destroyed at this 
time. 

Eighth. This is the only way, through 
financing, that the multi-million-dollar 
financing deficit can be met soon enough 
to provide adequate services where 
needed. 


April 17 
St. Louis Consumer Federation Urges 


Stricter Supervision of Trade Practices 
in Meatpacking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
spring bulletin of the St. Louis Con- 
sumer Federation, an outstanding or- 
ganization of alert, public-spirited, con- 
sumer-minded people in my city, has 
urged support for a proposal by Senator 
Warxins of Utah to transfer jurisdiction 
over trade practices in the meatpacking 
industry from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The Packer and Stockyards Act lodges 
jurisdiction in the Department of Agri- 
culture over trade practices in livestock 
buying and meat merchandising, with a 
result, according to the St. Louis Con- 
sumer Federation, that consumers and 
small packers have been left virtually 
unprotected from false advertising, de- 
ceptive practices, price discrimination, 
and monopolies, declaring that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has done prac- 
tically nothing to carry out its responsi- 
bilities in this field. > 

Because of the language of the pres- 
ent statute, the St. Louis Consumer Fed- 
eration points out, the Federal Trade 
Commission has refused to handle com- 
plaints against big packers involving 
nonmeat items such as ice cream and 
oleomargarine. 

In view of this situation, the St. 
Louis Consumer Federation, headed by 
my good friend Mrs. Frederick A. Faust, 
has written to Senator WATKINS urging 
enactment of the kind of legislation he 
has proposed to give the Federal Trade 
Commission authority to handle com- 
plaints against the meatpacking indus- 
try in the same manner it does against 
other industries, 

It is my understanding that many of 
the smaller meatpacking firms, and the 
Western States Meat Packing Associa- 
tion, support such a change in the law. 

Under permission of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I submit herewith the por- 
tion of the spring bulletin of the St. 
Louis Consumer Federation which dis- 
cusses this matter, as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

The PTC was established, 1914, to prevent 
unfair competition, deceptive practices, false 
advertising, price discrimination and mo- 
nopolies. It is one of the independent agen- 
cles of Government in the service of the 
general public, 

Since its establishment in 1914, many 
changes haye come about; take one, take 
packaging. With modern packaging the old 
adage “let the buyer beware” has lost all its 
meaning, It is impossible to examine the 
content of hermetically sealed packages o 
evaluate quality before buying. Sellers 
therefore have to be policed, and the PTC 15 
a policeman to protect consumers, 

But it is not clear why the FTC should not 
have police power over the meat packing in- 
dustry, At present, the Packers and Stock- 
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yards Act places trade practices in livestock 
buying and meat merchandizing in the 
USDA. 

Some, if not all ice cream and oleomar- 
garine seems to come under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act also. We refer here to a re- 
port in the Wall Street Journal that the FTC 
has refused to handle complaints against 
Swift & Co. involving ice cream, and against 
Armour & Co. involving oleomargarine, but 
it did act against Blanton Co. of St. Louis in- 
volving Creamo Margarine. 

Logically it seems that jurisdiction over 
packers in the field of price discrimination, 
Testraint of trade, and over their stockyard 
activities belong with the FTC and not to the 
USDA. The latter was established to con- 
duct comprehensive research and educa- 
tional programs relating to farming: provide 
crop reports, commodity standards, meat in- 
Spection, marketing services, aid in flood con- 
trol, administer price supports and produc- 
tion adjustment programs, and make loans 
to farmers. 

According to the WSJ, USDA officials con- 
ceded that their agency has done very little 
in the antitrust field. In fact, the USDA 
has not kept a close watch on trade prac- 
tices of companies engaged in slaughter, 
Packing. and sale of meat products. 

We find ourselyes in full agreement with 
the Western States meat packers and other 
Small packers who would like to see Jurisdic- 
tión over the meatpacking industry as Ít re- 
lates to trade practices, returned to the FTC 
Where it belongs. The big packers are op- 
Posed. No public good is to be expected 
from mixing up the functions of the FTC and 
the USDA. It leaves consumers and small 
Packers quite unprotected. 

Question: How may the St. Louls Consumer 
Federation and our elected Senators and Rep- 
Tesentatives in Congress help the Federal 
Trade Commission to regain its lost domain 
and clean up this particular mess? 


“Not in the Public Interest”—Comments 
by St. Louis Consumer Federation on 
Proposed Natural Gas Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, now 


that new legislation has been introduced 


Seek once again to overturn the Su- 
Preme Court decision on regulation of 
natural gas rates in the field, I believe 
the of the Members—particularly 

sé from the consumer areas—will be 
of thi tere 25 a thoughtful discussion 

e an outstanding St. Louis 
Consumer 1 1 

ar oe Zonja Wallen-Lawrence, a mem- 
St of the Executive Committee of the 
la a ari Consumer Federation, and a 
8 who is an intense fighter for the 
ma umer in all instances, has written 
S the views of the Federation on the 
SE gas controversy, and her letter 
clear, straightforward, convincing 

xe tion of the issues involved. 
8 letter points out. only 7 
more Produce enough gas to export 
accounted they import, and these 7 
intaran for 94 percent of the total 
1953 shipments of natural gas in 
> I think that helps to put this 
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matter into perspective, as does the rest 
of her excellent letter. 

Under permission granted me by the 
House of Representatives, I herewith 
submit for the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and for the attention of 
the membership the letter from Mrs. 
Zonja Wallen-Lawrence of the St. Louis 
Consumer Federation, as follows: 

Sr. Louts CONSUMER FEDERATION, 

Mrs. FREDERICK A. Faust, PRESIDENT, 


1823 Hickory STREET, > 


St. Louis, Mo., April 1, 1957. 
Re natural gas. 
Hon. Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: The ex- 
ecutive committee of the St. Louis Consumer 
Federation wishes to go on record as opposed 
to any bill or bills before Congress that 
would remove from Federal regulation the 
sale in Interstate commerce of natural gas 
for resale, and the transportation of natural 
gas in interstate commerce. 

The Natural Gas Act of 1938 was passed by 
Congress because of the necessity to protect 
consumers against unreasonable increases in 
the price of gas. Need was father of the act. 
The need for protection of consumers has 
not lessened, 

Giants of the oll and gas industry have 
made repeated attacks on the Natural Gas 
Act hoping that they may charge whatever 
the traffic will bear rather than abide by 
price based on costs plus profits, 

In the goth Congress, the Moore-Rizley 
bill created so much public indignation that 
it never got out of committee. The Kerr 
bill (1949-50) was vetoed by President Tru- 
man and Congress did not attempt to over- 
ride the veto. Its sibling, the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill of 1956 was vetoed by President 
Eisenhower on the bagis of objectionable 
tactics by the oll companies; not on the 
basis of the issue. 

The issue is: Shall the price of gas; when 
there is conflict of interest among States, be 
fixed by an interested party or by a dis- 
interested umpire? 

There is conflict of interest among States 
because of the disparity in the distribution 
of natural gas in nature. Only 7 States 
produce enough gas to export more gas than 
they import, These 7 accounted for 94 per- 
cent of the total interstate shipments of 
natural gas in 1953. There are 16 gas-pro- 
ducing States importing more natural gas 
than they export. Illinois is one. Lastly, 
there are 26 States and the District of 
Columbia which export no natural gas. 
Missouri is one. This disparity in a non- 
competitive industry creates conflict of in- 
terest among States. The Constitution of 
the United States gives Congress power to 
regulate commerce among the several States 
and the need for regulation exists and is 
provided for by the Natural Gas Act of 1933 
which is now under attack. 

Furthermore, because the natural-gas in- 
dustry is essentially noncompetitive, regu- 
lation is necessary to protect ultimate con- 
sumers of gas. Well over 21 million house- 
holds (approximately 80 million persons) 
use natural gas for heating, cooking, etc. 
In Missouri alone there are over 650,000 con- 
sumers of gas who would be hurt by removal 
of Federal control over the sale in interstate 
commerce of gas for resale. In the wonder- 
ful State of Texas, where the median per 
capita income is well below the national 
average, consumers are going to be hurt 
too—unless local State laws offer them local 
protection. L 

When consumers gas appliances have been 
purchased and connected to the gas mains, 
and then the price of gas goes up and up, 
consumers have no alternative but to pay 
and pay. They are. captive. There is no 
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other gas distributor who can sell them gas 
for less. Competition is nil. However, at 
this point the State protects us. 

When the distributor—Laclede Gas Co., 
for instance—has laid its network of pipes 
and has been connected to the pipeline at 
the “city gate’ and then the price of gas 
goes up and up, the distributor has no 
alternative but to pay and pay, and pass the 
increased cost on to the consumer. There 
is no alternative pipeline that will sell gas 
for less. There is no competition. 

The Interstate transmission of natural gas 
is almost completely dominated by 17 pipe- 
line companies according to testimony pre- 
sented before the Senate, 1956. 

The effective supply of natural gas sold to 


‘pipelines is in the hands of a few corpora- 


tions who also own the bulk of the Nation’s 
reserves of natural gas. In 1953, 70 percent 
of all natural gas for resale in interstate 
commerce was sold by 35 companies. ‘And 
54 percent was sold by 22 companies among 
whom were the biggest and most profitable 
corporations in America. Because the sup- 
ply is concentrated in the grasp of so few, 
competition in the sale of natural gas can 
be said to exist not at all—from a consumer's 
point of view. : 

Benefits from relinquishing Federal con- 
trol over prices charged at the points where 
natural gas enters the pipelines for later re- 
sale in interstate commerce would accrue to 
a few large corporations and would hurt 
millions of American families. This is not 
saying that consumers do not want the oil 
and gas producers to make fair returns on 
the actual capital they have invested. 

Because the natural gas industry is in 
effect noncompetitive, because gas is a 
public utility, because demand exceeds sup- 
ply, and because there is a conflict of in- 
terests among States, regulation is necessary, 
and the Supreme Court as recently as 1954 
upheld the authority of the Federal Power 
Commission to protect consumers by regu- 
lating interstate sales of natural for 
resale. The Natural Gas Act of 1938 in fact 
imposes on the Federal Power Commission 
the duty of protecting consumers from un- 
fair gas prices. 

Because we believe the changes proposed 
by the oll and gas industry—freeing natural 
gas prices from Federal regulation—is not 
in the public interest, the executive com- 
mittee of the St. Louls Consumer Federation 
wishes to go on record in Congress as op- 
posed to any bill or bills which would re- 
move from Federal regulation the sale of gas 
for resale in interstate commerce. 

Respectfully yours, 
ZONJA WALLEN-LAWRENCE. 
Member of the Executive Committee, 
St. Louts Consumer Federation, 


A Better Deal for Commuters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of commuters living in the 
suburbs of our great American cities 
grow more acute each day. Those com- 
muting by rail form northeastern New 
Jersey to New York City are having a 
particularly difficult time due to the 
gradual deterioration of rail and ferry 
facilities between the States of New Lorx 
and New Jersey. 
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George Alpert, president of the New 
Haven Railroad, has written an intelli- 
gent, provocative article, “A Better Deal 
for Commuters,” in the April 1957 issue 
of Harper's magazine. While I do not 
necessarily agree with all of Mr. Alpert's 
conclusions, under unanimous consent 
I include the article in the Appendix of 
the Record because of the national in- 
terest in this subject: 

A BETTER DEAL FOR COMMUTERS 
(By George Alpert) 

In the dozen years since World War I. 
American cities have spent large sums of 
money to relieve traffic congestion, only to 
find their streets remaining as congested as 
before. Many circumstances have combined 
to bring about this exasperating result. One 
of the most important, it seems to me, is the 
mistake that was made in building nearly all 
new metropolitan-area transportation facil- 
ities around the private automobile and the 
motortruck. As we shall see, it is an out- 
right physical impossibility to provide space 
in the center of town for all those who must 
come in, if they come by car. Downtown 
traffic congestion can be eased only by mak- 
ing it possible for people to come in without 
cars. 

Actually, cities like New York and Chicago 
already have railroad networks which could 
provide a practical, comfortable, efficient 
system of doing Just that. A two-track com- 
muter rail line, occupying no more space 
than an ordinary city street, can carry at 
least five times as many people per hour as 
a four-lane superhighway—and there are no 
cars to be parked on arrival, 

A complex of financial and other problems 
has prevented rail commuter services, for all 
their inherent advantages, from growing 
enough to play their part in metropolitan 
transport. I believe, however, that the diffi- 
culties can be cut through and that we can 
make it possible for many more people to 
come to town by train. I would like to make 
two simple proposals to that end. The first 
is that rail commuter lines be given, where 
necessary, a public subsidy in return for 
guaranteed, low-cost, frequent service. Al- 
ready most other forms of transportation in 
the United States require and get a subsidy. 
Since the public is demanding better com- 
muter services, it would make sense to pro- 
vide the necessary subsidies here as well. 

The second proposal is that new trackage 
needed to complete and extend present com- 
muter networks should be built by a public 
authority and leased to the rallroads—again 
on a firm guaranty of frequent, low-cost 
service. We have toll highways. Why not 
toll railroad tracks? 

Lest I be accused of proposing an unlimit- 
ed giveaway to the railroads, I hasten to add 
that I am confident the overall cost of these 
measures can be kept within bounds—and 
will, indeed, prove much cheaper than pro- 
viding highways of equivalent carrying 
capacity. Parkways cost several million dol- 
lars a mile—in heavily built-up areas, land 
acquisition, and bridging run the cost far 
over $10 million a mile—and their carrying 
capacity is limited, 


THE DAY TRAFFIC STOPPED 


Neither of my proposals is wholly new. 
Somewhat similar suggestions have occasion- 
ally been made in the past. But the time 
has come to examine them seriously and see 
how they can contribute to relieving the 
urban transportation problem. 

It will be useful to set some limits to the 
discussion. The urban-area transportation 
question has bewildering ramifications. It 
involves local habit and custom; the form of 
government organization in the area; the 
changing location of factories, stores, and 
homes; the movement of goods and people 
to and from points entirely outside the 
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metropolitan district (long-haul traffic); the 
distribution of goods within the area and 
within the neighborhood; the movement of 
people within the neighborhood. It even 
touches upon such seemingly unrelated mat- 
ters as the financial structure of the com- 
panies furnishing transportation service; 
thus, for a variety of reasons, alrline and 
trucking companies carry nothing like the 
railroads’ onerous burdens of bonded in- 
debtedness, (Unlike the railroads, airlines 
and trucking companies did not have to pro- 
vide their own right-of-way; in some cases, 
they enjoyed fast defense-tax writeofis for 
equipment; and, being newer, they were 
organized in an era of greater financial 
prudence.) 

We will not have room to go into any of 
these matters. We are discussing only one 
phase of urban transportation, the move- 
ment of people between the outer edge of 
the city area—the so-called commuter zone, 
rather than the inner rapid-transit one 
and the center. It will be difficult enough 
to deal concretely with this alone, for each 
city’s situation is different. 

The Saturday Evening Post recently 
printed a short story called The Day All 
Traffic Stopped, about a woman who brought 
every vehicle in Chicago to a standstill for 
weeks by abandoning her car when it stalled 
at a downtown intersection on a busy after- 
noon. The story was fiction, but it could 
happen in a score of American cities. I 
sometimes feel as though it happens in my 
own city of Boston twice a day—at the morn- 
ing and evening rush hours. 

A little calculation quickly shows why 
incredible traffic jams are inevitable in our 
great cities, According to counts made by 
the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
approximately 900,000 people come into Bos- 
ton dally by private automobile, They ride, 
at an average of 1.6 persons per vehicle, in 
some 575,00 vehicles. Standing bumper to 
bumper, 575,000 of today's mammoth cars 
would occupy more than 2,000 miles of traf- 
fic lane; to keep them moving, at least sev- 
eral times as much traffic space must be 
provided. 

Of course, large cities furnish respectable 
mileages of street. But no city does or can 
provide street mileage, let alone parking 
space, on such a scale; there would scarcely 
be room for the city if it did. Moreover, 
cars are not uniformly distributed through- 
out the city; they congregate in particular 
sections and, at the rush hours especially, 
on a small proportion of the streets. 

Up to now, attempts to improve matters 
have proceeded chiefly along two lines: the 
construction of arterial roadways, and (on 
a smaller scale) of off-street parking facili- 
ties. Everyday experience and numerous 
formal studies agree on the outcome, In 
nearly all cases, the completion of a new 
vehicular traffic facility results in an imme- 
diate rise in the number of cars entering 
the city streets. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce, for ex- 
ample, recently checked what happened in 
one downtown area after the opening of a 
convenient new parking garage. Within 3 
days, 2 additional cars were coming into 
the area for every 3 accommodated in the 
garage. In 2 weeks, the street parking 
places were once again full, and the streets 


_were more congested than ever, for there 


were now many more cars in the area than 
before. 

Someone remarked not long ago that Bob 
Moses, the high-powered New York public 
works man, had made it possible to dump 
more cars into 34th Street. The comment 
would make a fitting epitaph for nearly all 
metropolitan parkway-building programs, 
Unfortunately, if steps are not taken to limit 
the increase in cars entering the city, it may 
serve as an epitaph for the core of our cities 
as well. 
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After all, why do so many people still 
choose to buck all that traffic and drive inte 
the city? Though it is often said that Ameri- 
cans just like cars, the fact is that, in too 
many parts of too many metropolitan areas, 
there is no other convenient way to go. 

The streetcar and its variants, such as the 
interurban car, are all but dead, killed as 
much by fallure to modernize in time as by 
their inherent limitations. Buses, which 
have largely taken the streetcar’s place, are 
uncomfortable and do not by any means go 
everywhere. Bus schedules, moreover, are 
often highly irregular, and the street corner 
is hardly an all-weather waiting room. 

Trains are faster and more comfortable, 
and much more nearly weatherproof than 
road vehicles of any description. But several 
of our largest cities have little rall-com- 
muter service, and even the New York ares 
has major suburban districts without a direct 
rail connection to mid-Manhattan. Further 
more, outside the rush hour, trains are often 
few and far between; this makes things dif- 
cult for those who cannot be certain of 
always catching the 6:15. 

So millions drive to work. It is doubtful 
that any significant proportion of car riders 
can be inducted to switch to buses, In fact 
bus patronage is steadily declining through- 
out the country. 

I believe, however—and there is solid evi- 
dence for my view—that many car riders 
would go by train, if train service were fre- 
quent, cheap, and available. For where serv- 
ice is good, the great majority of commuters 
do go by rail; and metropolitan area rail 
services are holding their own or better. 
~ This is true of Chicago, where daily pas- 
senger traffic is again increasing, after a post- 
war decline, on both the main rail lines and 
the Chicago rapid-transit system. It is Riso 
true in Boston, where the number of pas 
sengers carried daily has increased con, 
sistently, at least on the commuter lines of 
my own railroad, the New Haven. And it is 
true for those parts of the New York ares 
with direct rail service to Manhattan; the 
main commuter lines in Long Island and 
Westchester are either gaining or holding 
their own. On the other hand, the New 
Jersey railroads without a direct link to Man- 
hattan are slowly but inexorably losing 
traffic. 

A few months ago, a close study of com- 
muters from Westchester County and nearby 
sections of Connecticut was carried out ſor 
the Metropolitan Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion, an agency set up jointly by New York 
and New Jersey to investigate transportation 
problems in the New York area, The study 
found that 77 percent of Westchester and 
Connecticut commuters enter the city bY 
train, Only 23 percent commute by car, 8nd 
at least half of those have destinations that 
are outside Manhattan or not easily reach 
from Grand Central Terminal. An earlier 
study, conducted under different auspices 
showed that over 90 percent of the com- 
muters in the Westchester area served by the 
New Haven go by rail. 

Despite the differences between commutet 
railroads and rapid-transit systems, P think 
I may cite the experience of Cleveland and 
Toronto. Cleveland has a new rapid-transit 
line parallel to the lake front, and Toronto 
a new subway, a single double-track Line, be- 
neath its main street. In both cities, the 
new rail transit facilities have already led to 
a substantial reduction in the number 
cars entering the downtown area. In To- 
ronto, the reduction is reported as more tha? 
10 percent—enough to make the different? 
between jammed and open streets. 


WHY RAILROADS LOSE MONEY 


lines carrying hundreds of thousands of pas 
sengers daily—and keeping hundreds 
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thousands of private cars out of downtown 
Streets—are in danger of going under. For 
many commuter lines are losing money, often 
a great deal of it. The railroads concerned 
cannot continue to absorb these losses in- 
definitely. 

It is possible for reasonable men to differ 
te! methods of determining whether a par- 
pular rail service is making or losing money. 

think myself that the system of allocating 
Costs enforced by the Interstate Commerce 
la ission- (the Federal agency that regu- 

tes the railroads) exaggerates the share of 
Zeneral railroad costs chargeable to passen- 
Ber services, some of which are really earning 
Money for the road, But many commuter 
Services are losing money by any method of 
accounting, 
The basic diffculty is the short work week 
Nd the decline in non-rush-hour travel. 
š ty years ago, the commuter rode the 
ab 6 days a week and there was a siz- 
le volume of off-peak travel, too—wives 
Coming into the city to shop, couples spend- 
5 an evening in town, and so forth, Today, 
7 mmuters ride only 5 days a week; their 
ae Shop in suburban shopping centers 
i by car; and many of them stay home even- 
b to watch TV (a circumstance that has 
nent Woe to other industries besides the 
5). 
1 As a result of these changes in working and 
habits, much of the equipment and 

y of the men employed in commuter 
ee work but 20 hours a week. Car 

ders, however, give no rebates for lightly 
cel equipment; and a railway employee re- 

ves a day's pay, whether he mans a train 

Or B hours a day. 
den number of commuter lines are also bur- 

ned with other difficulties. Many are on 
the ch lines with little or no other business: 
cost uter service must bear the entire 
on Of maintaining the right-of-way. Traffic 
the oe lines is highly seasonal. But it is 
Chien nour service demand which is 
Mmute responsible for the deficits of com- 
of T service and, incidentally, of all forms 

Tapid transit. 

See only one solution for this problem— 
vir of complete abandonment of commuter 
pat ce or a revolutionary change in work 

terns e out the hours at which 

ve to report to work): public 

ees of commuter services. 
fon 2 support might take any of several 
eran including, conceivably, public own- 
The td and operation of the commuter lines. 
atter would be awkward as well as ex- 
— though; for while many commuter 
run on branch lines, 


many operate 
freight nun ne tracks, heavily used for 
The and long-distance passenger service. 
Pay best arrangement, in my opinion, is to 
revenu, the difference between the 
®onatie and the cost of good service at rea- 
think e fares on vital commuter lines, I 
hes there should be explicit agreements 
lic Ata: the railroads and appropriate ‘pub- 
muter neies, spelling out the bargain, com- 
to line by commuter line: (1) services 
Provided {including enough off-peak 
(2) + to make it easy to use the train); 
“as “res to be charged; (3) the method of 
Puting costs (what part of general rail- 
(4) Costs each service is to bear, etc.): and 
í provision for needed improvements, 
m unable to say how much such a pro- 
depend aft Cost, because the cost would 
8 In how widely it is applied. But 1 
tion 8 it would cost a very small frac- 
nom = che scores of millions large cities are 
trace ending in a vain effort to cope with 
Bure bongestlon by other means, And I am 
tection te ements that give adequate pro- 
eno to the public interest, yet are flexible 
to meet changing conditions, can be 


Worked out, 

occasio, for several railroads have on 

(in Sten Suggested relief from local taxes 
tes where railroads are subject to local 
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taxes) as a means of offsetting commuting 

deficits. I think tax relief and its effect on 

both community budgets and commuter- 

train losses should be explored. But I think 

a direct payment to the railroads, in return 

for specified services, is likely to prove better, 
WHAT CITIES CAN TRY 

An integral part of any plan for supporting 
rail commuter services must be a careful 
weeding out of lines with little real traffic 
potential. It is no more more sensible for 
the public than for the railroads to carry the 
losses incurred by lines serving areas of 
limited population. It might be more eco- 
nomical all around to let commuters from 
those areas contribute to urban auto traffic. 

At the same time, the need is urgent for 
additional rail commuting facilities in every 
large city. The need is so great, in fact, that 
several cities (San Francisco and Chicago, to 
name two) are giving serious consideration 
to the construction of regional rapid-transit 
networks. 

It seems to me that much can be done 
in many cities without going that far. The 
construction of new commuting facilities by 
the railroads themselves is, however, out of 
the question; the dismal financial record of 
existing commuting services makes it utterly 
impossible for the railroads to raise the 
money. The new facilities should be built by 
local public authorities; and, where it would 
be advantageous to integrate them into exist- 
ing rail networks, the new facilities should be 
leased to the railroads, as toll highways are 
now "leased" to trucks and private automo- 
biles. The leases can and should contain 
guaranties of the train service to be provided 
with the aid of the new facility. 

Here are a few examples ot the facilities 
that should be provided in this way. In 
New York, the first need is for additional rail- 
road trackage under the Hudson River be- 
tween New York and New Jersey. At pres- 
ent, the only tracks under the Hudson are 
those of the Hudson Tubes (whose tunnels 
are too small for standard railway cars or 
rapid-transit cars of adequate size) and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The other lines serv- 
ing northern New Jersey and nearby sections 
of New York State end on the Jersey side; 
to reach Manhattan, their riders must take 
the ferries or the Hudson Tubes—or com- 
mute by bus or train. Increasing numbers 
of Jersey commuters have chosen the auto- 
mobile, to the despair of New York officials, 
who must cope with the daily flood of cars 
from across the river, The solution is to 
provide new rail trackage to carry trains from 
Jersey directly into the city. 

In northeastern Westchester—an area due 
for rapid growth over the next two decades 
as part of the New York dormitory belt— 
many communities are miles from the near- 
est existing railroads, the Harlem division 
of the New York Central and the main line 
of the New Hayen. A spur to the New 
Haven would not only help these communi- 
ties grow, but prevent them from adding 
still more cars to New York streets. 

Philadelphia is another city with a New 
Jersey problem. The Pennsylvania and 
Reading railroads serve many suburbs to the 
southwest, west, and north. But only one 
rail line crosses the Delaware into New Jer- 
sey, where many Philadelphia workers live. 
Additional lines into New Jersey would help 
reduce congestion in downtown Philadelphia 
and might well be included in the program 
of transportation improvements under con- 
sideration in Philadelphia. 

Boston and its suburbs are served by a 
score of commuter lines operated by three 
railroads—one of the most complete com- 
muter networks in the country. Trains from 
the south of Boston stop in one part of 
downtown Boston, and trains from the north 
in another. A tunnel between South and 
North Stations—originally proposed by a 
New Hayen Railroad president more than 45 
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years ago—would double the usefulness of 
the Boston commuter lines by allowing all of 
them to serve the entire downtown area, 

For Chicago, Stanley Berge, professor of 
transportation at Northwestern University, 
recently proposed a highly imaginative su- 
burban redevelopment scheme. Its main 
features are: 

1. Substantial addition to the extensive 
network of suburban rail lines Chicago al- 
ready enjoys as the world’s greatest rail 
center. 

2. Passenger conveyors across the down- 
town business district. 

3. Two tunnels to close gaps between the 
main railroad stations and thus allow com- 
muter trains to run around a downtown loop 
(the way the Chicago el“ now goes). 

The full plan would cost $500 million and 
take many years to complete. But some 
parts of it—such as the tunnels—could be 
Started right away. 

There are cities, of course, Uke Los An- 
geles, where traffic and transportation prob- 
lems seem hopeless. On the other hand, the 
large cities of the Midwest—like St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis—have rail lines 
radiating out in every direction. With new 
signals and other modest alterations, many 
of these lines could be utilized for traffic- 
relieving commutation service. The needed 
improvements could be financed either 
through the commuter-service subsidy or 
through a public-ownership, lease-to-the- 
railroads arrangement. 

As with the service subsidy, I cannot say 
just how much a rail-facility program of this 
kind would cost, since the price would also 
depend on how widely it was employed. 
Again, however, the cost would certainly be 
far less than the outlay required for vehicu- 
lar-traffic facilities of equivalent carrying ca- 
pacity. i 

Of course, neither of the measures I pro- 
pose will finally solve“ the urban traffic 
problem. In a country that is still growing 
as swiftly as the United States, there will be 
no final solution to any major transportation 
problem. But with suitable public support, 
the railroads can provide frequent, low-cost, 
all-weather rail commuter service that will 
certainly take a lot of the pressure off the 
crowded streets. 


New England Irishman Gave Navy Its 
First Sub 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article which 
presents the question of who invented the 
submarine, as it appeared in the Boston 
‘Traveler on April 10, 1957: 

New ENGLAND IRISHMAN Gave Navy Irs Fist 
Svus—WEeEaPon Born or GRUDGE 
(By Bill Schofield) 

You can always get an argument on the 
question of who invented the submarine, 

The classicists favor Alexander the Great, 
who had himself dunked into the Mediter- 
ranean in a glass barrel back in 330 B. C. 

Or maybe it was the Yankee inventor 
David Bushnell, who produced an undersea 
something-or-other named the Turtle back 
in 1776. 

Or it could haye been Leonardo DaVinci, 
or Simon Lake. 
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Leave it up to the United State Navy, 
though, and you'll find they settle for John P. 
Holland, who came from Ireland as a frus- 
trated school teacher and settled in New 


England. 

With that in mind, the Navy points out 
that this week brings another birthday for 
its submarine force. For it was 57 years ago 
tomorrow that the Navy finally accepted the 
Irishman’s invention, the U. 8. S. Holland, 
and promptly ordered six more undersea 
boats just like It. 

That was the beginning of our present 
submarine fleet, and the start of the path 
that lèd to the atom-powered U. S. S. 
Nautilus. 

It was also the signal for other nations to 
start building submarine fleets, thereby 
creating a chain of international headaches 
and war perils, 

The wispy bespectacled little Irishman, 
who came from County Clare, had a special 
purpose in developing his submarine. His 

goal was to sink as much as he 
could of Britain's Royal Navy. 

However, he was never able to get the 
weapon built until 18 years after he came to 
this country in 1872. By that time, the 
Royal Navy was safely beyond his range. 

Not until May 17, 1897, did he finally 
launch his craft successfully in the waters 
off Staten Island. And it was almost 3 full 
years more before the Navy came along with 
a purchase order. 

No doubt it would have jolted Holland 
sharply if he could have realized what he 
was starting. Actually he was pointing the 
way to one of warfare’s most deadly and 
economical weapons. 

The record proves the value. In World 
War II, for example, United States sub- 
marine crews comprised only 1.6 percent of 
the Navy's personnel. Yet this small group 
of men destroyed 214 Japanese naval ships 
and accounted for 55 percent of all enemy 
shipping destroyed. 

Today the submarine weapon has been so 
highly developed in the hands of the Soviets 
that our Navy Is placing its peak emphasis 
on training for antisubmarine warfare. 

And in New England, much of that ASW 

is centered on Naval Reserve activi- 
ties. Naval Reserve submarine divisions 
are cond drills each week on the 
U. S. S. Greenling in Boston, the Shad in 
Salem, the Haddock in Portsmouth, and the 
Kingfish in Providence. 

And this month they're celebrating the 
birthday of John Holland’s success by put- 
ting on a recruiting drive, aimed at bring- 
ing more members into the silent service. 

It all goes back to the moods of the one- 
time Irish schoolteacher. And it's our good 
fortune that he hated the British so 
thoroughly that he developed a special weap- 
on to use against them—even though he 
never was able to reach them. 


Our National Defense in the Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 16, 1957, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress the Pennsylvania State Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on the subject Our National De- 
Tense in the Atomic Age. 
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The address follows: 


It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to 
appear before so noteworthy an audience rep- 
resenting as it does the best and most endur- 
ing Ideals of American womanhood and citi- 
zenship. 

During my years in public life I have de- 
veloped admiration for your activities on a 
national scale as refiected in your annual 
continental congress here in Washington. 

Your endeavors to restore and mark places 
of great historic importance and your intense 
interest in the great problems facing our 
country are among your laudable objectives. 

I am especially happy to speak to you as 
my neighbors in Pennsylvania on a subject 
which has been of vital importance to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution since 
its founding. 

I share your conviction that continued 
public interest in an adequate national de- 
Tense is vital if we are to maintain our world 
position and strength in order to preserve our 
liberty and freedom. 

In discussing the subject of our national 
defense in the atomic age, it is of interest 
that Congress is currently considering the ad- 
ministration's request for a $38.5 billion de- 
fense budget, the largest in 2 years. 

These funds are required for the mainte- 
nance of our Armed Forces at their present 
strength and for the development of a wide 
range of new powerful weapons. 

In examining this request many of us ask 
ourselves whether or not such enormous ex- 
penditure is really necessary for our national 
security. 

We wonder if this huge and expensive De- 
fense Establishment is becoming an unbear- 
able drain on our national economy. 

Some critics contend that it is a waste to 
continue our national defense program at its 
present level, now that Stalin is dead. 

They further state the present Soviet 
leadership has no intention of attacking the 
United States. 

In addition, they argue that the Russians 
have altered their doctrine and strategy and, 
hence, are no longer determined to com- 
munize the world. 

Fellow Americans, let me assure you that 
this is not true. 

Today the Soviet Union and Communist 
China maintain the largest military force in 
history. 

Excluding the armies of North Korea and 
Viet minh, the Russian and Chinese Commu- 
nists forces number well over 11 million men. 

The Russians alone have an army of 2½ 
million ground troops. 

The security of Western Europe is con- 
tinually threatened by 31 Soviet divisions 
stationed on satellite territory. 

Since World War II the Soviets have re- 
equipped their armed forces with a complete 
new family of powerful small arms, artillery, 
armor, and transportation equipment. 

They have constructed a fleet of over 450 
submarines and are aiding Red China in 
modernizing the huge Chinese army, 

The Communist bloc is also pushing ahead 
rapidly in the development of guided mis- 
siles and in the buildup of their atomic and 
hydrogen stockpiles, 

For example, since the first of this year we 
have learned of a series of atomic bomb tests 
by Russia. 

They are training scientific and technical 
personnel at a rate which will seriously 
threaten the lead of the West in scientific 
skill within a few years. 

If the Soviets have changed their nature 
since Stalin's death there are few signs of it. 

Witness their sly maneuvering in the Mid- 
dle East, where they are fanning fanatical 
nationalism through antiwestern propa- 
ganda. 

Certainly the Communist ideology has not 


changed since Stalin's death. 
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The Soviet leaders still preach the in- 
compatibility of the Communist system and 
western society. 

Mr. Khrushchev, after having labeled Sta- 
lin a murderer and a tyrant, recently stated 
that he was nontheless a great Marxist and 
“fighter of imperialism in the class war.” 

Khrushchey sald quite openly that in this 
respect the present Kremlin leadership is 
Stalinist in its attitude. 

With this attitude on the part of Soviet 
leaders the quest for peace remains in- 
creasingly difficult. 

No one realizes more than I do the folly of 
an arms race. 

Certainly every effort should be made to 
reach a sound agreement with the Soviet 
Union on the reduction of armaments. 

But sound agreement involves interna- 
tional control and inspection. 

It, therefore, follows that until such an 
effective system can be established for the 
entire world we must remain constantly 
alert in our defense and push ahead with 
our weapons development, 

We cannot afford to take a chance on any 
weak disarmament plan based solely on the 
good faith of the Soviets. 

A mistake in Judgment on this crucial is- 
sue could mean our destruction. 

Confronted as we are with Soviet hostility 
and with their refusal to cooperate on a 
sound disarmament system it is horrifying 
to imagine what might happen to us if we 
do not maintain and develop our defense, 

We must remain vigilant. 

We must be prepared at all costs to oppose 
Communist aggression in any form, 

Therefore, let us now consider what we 
need to defend the United States adequately. 

We cannot forget the impact of atomic- 
hydrogen weapons on our defense system. 

Surely we have all been made aware of 
the new scientific age in which we are liv- 
ing. 


In this connection, the President's plan 
for the peaceful uses of the atom has pro- 
vided some indication of the revolution in 
living which he will experience when the 
effects of nuclear power are fully felt. 

Until now, however, primary emphasis on 
nuclear research has stressed the destruc- 
tive aspect of the atom in the weapons field. 

The effect of the atom on military strategy 
has completely altered former concepts of de- 
Tense and war. 

Today we cannot think of an adequate 
defense system without first taking into full 
consideration the destructive force of atomic- 
hydrogen weapons, 

I believe that there are two major require- 
ments for a sound defense policy in this 
atomic age. 

First, we must maintain and develop our 
capacity to retaliate massively against any 
power that launches a thermonuclear attack 
on the continental United States. 

Second, we must maintain and develop our 
capacity to fight small or limited wars with 
the use of either tactical atomic weapons or 
of conventional arms as the circumstances 
may require. 

Let me further develop these points. 

We are living today under the shadow of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

In testimony before the Senate during its 
inquiry into airpower last year the Nation's 
top military experts pointed out that the 
Soviet Union now has the capability of strik- 
ing a devastating blow at the United States. 

Gen. Nathan Twining, chief of the Air 
Force, said in part: 

In looking to the future our plans and 
programs must be orientated toward coun- 
tering the Soviet capability. 

“As the Soviet war potential increases, 
particularly in intercontinental striking 
capability, this becomes even more valid. 

“Such a potential will give the Soviet & 
continuing ability to attempt to deliver at 
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any time of his choosing, with or without 
Warning, a crucial blow against us. 

“Thus for the foreseeable future we must 
maintain in constant protected readiness a 
Tetaliatory force of sufficient strength to deter 
an attack, or to insure ultimate victory if 
general war occurs,” 

Therefore, it is evident the maintenance of 
Stomic-hydrogen power, as a deterrent force, 
requires the stockpiling of sufficient quanti- 
tles of fissionable material and the develop- 
ment of airpower as a means of delivery. 

From information released to the public it 
Appears that both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have reached the position of 
being able ot wage atomic warfare. 

Working from published evidence and his 
Own special knowledge, a British physicist 
recently estimated that the United States 
Probably has stockpiled material for the 
Manufacture of 35,000 atomic weapons as 
SPposed to Soviet stockpiles for approxi- 
mately 10,000. 

Our Strategic Air Command today is the 
Means of delivering our thermonuclear 
Power, 

From bases encircling the Soviet Union 
SAC can strike the Soviet Union within hours 
after an attack on the West. 

To maintain and develop SAC as our first 

Of defense we must steadily push re- 
search and experimentation in weapons, 
Bloted aircraft, and guided missiles. 

Above all, we must keep pace with Soviet 

vances. 

Bases circ the Communist bloc must be 
Maintained. = 


Because it is upon this first line of defense 
national survival may depend. 
ti second requirement of a sound na- 

Onal defense policy is the ability to cope 

With local aggression in small wars. 
We must take into account the possibility 
that small tactical atomic weapons may be 
used in a local conflict rather than conven- 
tional arms. 
4 means that our Armed Forces must 
velop offensive and defensive tactics geared 
Ween’ use of a variety of, small atomic 
enpons. 
5 At the same time we must also be prepared 
an, local attacks that are confined to non- 
Weapons. 

g to the estimates of military ex- 
= the Soviet Union will soon possess & 
the ability for atomic destruction equal with 

he United States. 

This will establish a nuclear stalemate. 
ane Such a stalemate, the United States may 

that it will be difficult to initiate the 
ne Of tactical atomic weapons if the Com- 

Unists use only conventional-type weapons. 
W the Soviet Union is able to bomb 
risk Cited States with nuclear weapons the 
ii that a local atomic war might spiral 

to an all-out conflict would be too great. 
This means that our Armed Forces must 
a dual capability, namely: 
ude) The capability to fight with conven- 

nal arms, using conventional tactics for 
“ome types of conflict; and 

(b) With atomic weapons using atomic 

tics for other type of combat. 

— it is necesary to maintain our 

con ed Forces at their present strength and 
tinue to supply them with conventional 

equipment, 

Sac © must also train them in the use of 

ieee atomic weapons and supply them 

at the latest models in our small atomic- 

*apons system. 
int us now turn our attention to our exist- 
=A Defense Establishment and the problem 

ts continued development. 

timony by leading Defense Department 
than oritles has given convincing evidence 
and We do have à balanced defense system. 
at a cost which our national economy 
Support, 

‘conti, ty, Of Defense Charles Wilson re- 
~ in A Pointed out that “the forces envisaged 
en long-range program of the Depart- 
UL of Defense constitute by far the largest 
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Military Establishment that this country has 
ever undertaken to maintain for an indefi- 
nite period of time.” 

Secretary Wilson continued by saying: 

“With the incorporation into our Military 
Establishment of the new weapons that we 
have developed, they constitute a force of 
tremendous striking power which, in my 
opinion, adequately provide for our national 
security at this time.” 

He added: 

“It is also my feeling that these powerful 
United States forces continue to make a 
major contribution to peace and stability in 
the international field.” 

Fellow Americans, as a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee and the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I agree with Secretary Wilson that 
our present retaliatory deterrent force is 
much more powerful than it was a year ago. 

Under plans outlined in the President’s 
1958 budget this force will be strengthened 
in both power and effectiveness. 

The present number of bomber wings in 
SAC—numbering 11 wings of B-52's with 45 
bombers per wing—will be maintained. 

Pians have been made to accelerate the 
fighter program. 

Increased stockpiles of more powerful and 
more diversified nuclear weapons are being 
made available to SAC at bases all over the 
world. 

Research in the ballistic missile program, 
now highly accelerated and on atomic-pow- 
ered aircraft, holds great promise for the 
future capabilities of SAC. 

It is our hope to be first in developing 
the intercontinental ballistic missile which 
will enable us to strike the enemy with 
pilotiess craft, armed with atomic or hydro- 
gen warheads. 

The development of ground-to-air and air- 
to-air missiles for our continental defense 
system is also being accelerated. 

The Air Force has developed the Falcon 
and the Navy the deadly Sidewinder, both 
of which are now in quantity production. 

The Air Force is currently concentrating 
on the Bomarc, a long-range missile of 
supersonic speed; while the Army will further 
develop both Nike and Talos. 

The Armed Forces of the United States 
have a total strength of over 2,800,000 men 
and women. 

The Army, according to Secretary Wilbur 
Brucker, represents the most “thoroughly 
equipped and superbly trained army” that 
this Nation has ever put into the field. 

These forces, together with our strategic 
Reserve, are ready to fight at any moment 
should the need arise, 

This readiness constitutes an impressive 
deterrent against aggression. 

In support of our mutual defense alliances, 
and other arrangements, 40 percent of our 
Army is stationed overseas in 73 countries. 

Army missions in 44 nations in Europe, 
Asia, and Latin America are directly en- 
gaged in helping to train more than 200 
allied foreign divisions—a large part of the 
free world’s military strength. 

Considerable progress is being made in 
matters of organization, research, and deyel- 
opment in the Army. 

Under plans now being implemented the 
major combat units of our ground force are 
being reorganized into the so-called pentomic 
divisions, which improve the ability of the 
Army to fight effectively under conditions of 
atomic warfare without losing their ability 
to conduct conventional war. 

We are also organizing atomic support 
units, which are particularly suitable in pro- 
viding atomic support for the forces of our 
allies in combat. 

Research and experimentation are pro- 
gressing in the development of new weapons 
systems. 

As a result, we are stockpiling our arsenal 
with an adequate variety of atomic weapons 
precisely tallored to our needs, and which 
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can be used accurately against close or dis- 
tant targets. 

At the same time, emphasis is being placed 
on the continued improvement of conven- 
tional weapons needed to accomplish many 
tasks for which atomic weapons would be 
wholly unsuitable. 

The element of flexibility is similarly being 
stressed by the Navy. 

The most important offensive weapon de- 
veloped by the Navy is the mobile airbase— 
the new carrier Forrestal. 

In the event of global war this type of ship 
will serve to defend the continental United 
States, and at the same time project our air 
striking power into the enemy's territory. 

In case of local war it will supplement our 
land-based alrpower, or supply airpower 
where land bases are limited or nonexistent. 

The Navy is also pushing its aircraft and 
missile-development program. 

Several types of advanced aircraft, oper- 
ating from mobile carrier bases, haye already 
been added to the fleet. 

Of particular importance is the new Sky- 
hawk, a light attack plane with high-speed 
and high-altitude performance, capable ot 
carrying atomic weapons. 

The development of sea-based ballistic 
missiles will prove to be immeasurably im- 
portant by adding variety and dispersability 
to our deterrent capabilities. 

The Navy is making the transition from 
guns to missiles very rapidly. 

The cruisers Boston and Canberra have 
been converted and a third, Galveston, is 
being readied. 

Under the present program the Navy en- 
visages a total of 21 missile ships before the 
end of 1958. 

The Navy is also making the transition 
to nuclear power as rapidly as possible, 

The submarine Nautilus, the pioneer ship 
in this development, has now steamed more 
than 55,000 miles without a single disabling 
casualty. 

Its reactor has now been ref ueled after 
2 years of service. 

The nuclear-powered submarine intro- 
duces & new weapon into naval warfare. 

It can sink ships, it can serve as a radar 
picket ship, it can seek out and destroy en- 
emy submarines, and most important of all, 
it can serve potentially as a base for the 
launching of ballistic missiles. 

The present program of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps serves to maintain a high state 
of immediate readiness, while instituting 
some very basic and revolutionary changes 
in naval weapons systems and strategy. 

The readiness of the Navy was strikingly 
demonstrated during the recent Suez crisis 
by the rapid deployment of a large part of 
our fleet and by the evacuation of our na- 
tionals from Egypt. 

Fellow Americans, in concluding my dis- 
cussion of our national defense in the atomic 
age, I join millions ot other American in 
accepting our Military Establishment, the 
projected program for the development of 
our military capabilities, as being adequate 
in meeting the requirements of our defense 
program for the maintenance of United 
States and free world security. 

* 
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Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to correct 
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an inequity in the laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration. In its 
simplest terms, the bill would define the 
term “child” include persons over 18 
years old who become incapable of self- 
support and remain dependent on a vet- 
eran or a veteran’s widow. 

The following example serves to illus- 
trate the benefits that would result from 
passage of this bill. A 19-year-old boy, 
the only child of a deceased veteran, 
takes his first job in industry. In his 
first week at work he becomes perma- 
nently disabled and incapable of earning 
his own way. His mother, the veteran's 
widow, is unable to claim her son as a 
dependent under present law, yet she 
must and will want to provide for her 
handicapped son. As the law stands, 
she would only be entitled to $1,044 an- 
nually in widow’s compensation benefits 
from the Veterans’ Administration. In 
addition, she would be allowed to earn 
up to $1,400 to supplement her meager 
income—a total of $2,444 to support her- 
self and her crippled son. By redefining 
the word “child” for purposes of the Vet- 
erans Administration laws, Mr. Speaker, 

. the widow would collect $1,452 in com- 
pensation benefits and she would be al- 
lowed to earn up to $2,700 outside income 
without losing her Veterans’ Administra- 
tion payments—a total, in this case, of 
$4,152, and an increase of $1,708 over 
existing benefits. 

I should like to inquire, Mr. Speaker, 
how many of my colleagues would look 
forward to spending their last years on 
an income of this size, while support- 
ing a crippled son or daughter. I be- 
lieve the time has come when Congress 
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must act to correct this unnecessary 
hardship. 

To complete the record, Mr. Speaker, T 
am including a brief summary of the 
legislative history of the term child,“ 
and a table of benefits that would re- 
sult from this legislation. Here again, 
let me point out that this bill does not 
propose to raise existing benefit pay- 
ments—but, rather, it broadens the 
scope of the act to include a number of 
our unfortunate citizens forever denied 
the opportunity to earn their own way: 


DEFINITION oF HELPLESS CHILD 


General law: Compensation payable for 
child over 16 years of age only if insane, 
idiotic, or otherwise mentally or physically 
helpless at date of attaining age 16 years 
and at date of filing claim. 

War Risk Insurance Act amendment of 
October 6, 1917: Compensation payable to 
a child of any age if insane, idiotic, or oth- 
erwise permanently helpless. 

World War Veterans’ Act, 1924: Compen- 
sation payable to a child of any age if per- 
manently incapable of support by reason of 
mental or physical defect. 

Public No. 2, 73d Congress, and Veterans 
Regulation No. 10: Compensation payable to 
a child over 18 years of age only if prior to 
reaching age 18 child becomes or has be- 
come ently incapable of support by 
reason of mental or physical defect—or until 
21 years of age, under certain conditions, if 
in school, 


Public No. 484, 73d Congress, as amended: 


Pension is not payable to a child over 18 


years of age unless prior to reaching the age 
of 18 the child becomes or has become per- 
manently Incapable of support by reason of 
mental or physical defect—also payable 
under certain conditions until 21 years of 
age if in school. 
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BENEFIT SCHEDULES 


Mr. Speaker, benefits under laws cur- 
rently administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration are listed in the follow- 
ing chart. The legislation I have intro- 
duced today would increase benefits by 
increasing the total number of chil- 
dren in a family receiving these benefits. 
For example, a veteran’s widow support- 
ing a son or daughter newly defined as a 
“child” by this legislation would be en- 
titled to the same benefits she would re- 
ceive if her family were increased by one. 
COMPENSATION, DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY 

COMPENSATION, OR PENSION TO VETERANS OR 

THEIR DEPENDENTS 

RATE TABLES 

The succeeding tables of rates are added for 
ready reference where information as to rates 
payable under existing laws is desired with- 
out a detailed analysis of the elements of en- 
titlement. The brief table of rates for war- 
time and peacetime service-connection dis- 
abilities is restricted to the largest class of 
such rates, those payable under Public Law 
No. 2, 7ist Congress, March 20, 1933, and Vet- 
erans regulations issued pursuant thereto, as 
modified and amended by subsequent legisla- 
tion. It does not include rates payable for 
service-connected disabilities under the gen- 
eral pension law or Public Law No. 141, 73d 
Congress, March 28, 1934, as amended. For 
rates under Public Law No. 141 and for de- 
tailed information bearing on elements of en- 
titlement; under such laws, references should 
be made to the pertinent tables set forth 
in the preceding part of this analysis. De- 
pendency and indemnity compensation is 
payable under the Servicemen’s and Veterans. 
Survivor Benefit Act for service-connected 
deaths occurring on or after January 1, 1957, 
whether service was prior to or on and after 
that date and without distinction between 
wartime and peacetime service: 


Rates of compensation for wartime and peacetime service-connected disabilities under Public Law 2, 73d Cong., as amended, and 


Veterans Regulations 


* 


g Fatal ARE eaa e E en ee 
tk) UY Joss, or loss of use wie creative organ, or l foot, or 1 hand, or both buttocks, or blindness of eve having only light perception, rates 


) to (j) increased monthly b 
Austornbal loss, or loss of nso ola 


creative organ, “ort foot, ori hand, “or both buttocks, or ‘Hlindness of 1 e 5e; hav ing only echt perception, in 


addition to requirement for any of rates in (1) to (n), rate increased monthly for each joss or loss of use 


@) Anatomical Joss, or loss of use of both 


or suffered blindness in both eyes, rendering him so belpiess as to 


en) 8 
mGa 


Nut in no event to exceed $420. 
But in no event to exceed $335. 


hands, or both fect, or 1 hand and 1 foot, or blind both eyes with 5/200 ¥ 73 ‘acuity or less, | or 18 perman- 

ently idden or so helpless as to be In neod of regular ‘ald and aye raya monthly compensation 

(m) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 2 extremities st a level, or with co ee Preventing natural elbow or knee action with prosthesis in place, 
in need of regular aid and attendance, monthly cumpensntion 

= vl 2 8 so near shoulder or hip as to prevent use of prosthetic appllande, or suffered painless loss of both eye, 


War servio- | Peacetime 
eon Serv ico-con- 
rates, Vot- | nected rates, 
Veterans 
Regulation 
1 (a), as 
amended, 
Pt. II 
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Additional disability compensation because of dependents * 


— — eee es SSS... sss 
Wife, no Wile, 1 Wife, 2 Wife, 3 or No wife, No wife, No wile, Dependent 
child Tana children more chil- 1 child 2 children 3 or more parent or 
dren children parents 
Ko; 
il 
Rebellio $35.00 $45. $35.00 $14. 00 $24. 50 na 108 00 
Indian + t 
28.00 38. 40 44.90 5 { —.— 8 


Above rates are for 100 percent disability. It and while rated partially disab bnt not less than 50 percent, additional compensation is authorized in an amount having 
the same ratio to the amount specified in the applicable table, above, as the degree of disability bears to the total disubility; e. g., war service-connected disability of 50 
Compensation rate . wile, his compensation is increased as follows: $01.00-+$10.50=$101.50. : e 


Rates of compensation to widows, children, and parents of deceased veterans 


No, No 

ditional | widow, | widow, | widow, 
child I child 2 chil- 3 chil- 

dren dren 


For service-connected death prior to Jan. 1, 1957 


1 parent, $75. _ 
55 2 parents, $40 each. 


8 en h result of armed conflict, extra- 

United se verwies, including service under conditions simulating war, while 
tates engaged in war, 

Peacetime (Regular Establishment): Death not result of armed conflict, oto.— 18. 40 l parent, | 22 


Children, no widow 


z 
; 
J 
1 
$ 


5 plus 12 percent of basic pay of deceased husband, with total Siin goach 18: 


anoun adjusted to next tdollar. Rates range from $122 in an E~1 case with less than 1 child, $70. 
2 years’ 8 j "service. Slightly higher rates if 2 children, $100 (equally divided). 
9 ͤ ghana ger OG WIL dE SO TEREN hte with $200 top. 3 children, $130 (equally divided), plus $25 for each child In excess of 3 
Widow : alone. Child age 18.9¢ above who became permanently incapable of Sell port prior 
and 1 child under age 18; Same as amount payable to widow alone, to that age: $95 $70 rate increased by $25; total rate with $23 supplement 
Wia — Ao elene with Cid er children ages if to a1 attending echool: Bamne ss bealo rats payable to 
ow . ow e w or 9 
following esos nare — Trpia giant ap 3 . t Act or age 18 where there is no widow. (Payment barred if child 
Social Security Act, or under sec. 405 of the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits | commences program er War Orphans’ Edi Act of 


St based u ‘assumed fully and currently insured status, is Jess than $128, the com- 
ion payable to widow by VA increased Dy $25 for each child in excess of 1, but the total 
gig may not exceed the difference between the amounts payable under the above an 


Widow and child or children age 18 and above permanently incapable of self-support where 
payable toch 
d hilaa children 18 but under 21 attending school: Regular widow’s rate pay- 


able to widow if child 
5 le to each such child. ayment barred 
Program under War —— eee e 


2 parents living together 2 parents not living together 
Total annual income of parent 
Indi- 
vidual 
More than— rate 

$50 
S 40 
$1,000. -_. 30 
250 20 
$1,500. 10 
$1,750 0 


H ͤ K . ee Se ðr—!., ̃j7ß——.:!, —. ̃ —. —— 
compe crans eligible for death compensation based on death occurring prior to Jan, 1, 1957, may, under certain conditions, apply for and receive dependency and indemnity 
Avplies also to remarried parent living with spouse, with income of spouse counted. 
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Pension rates: Indian wars, Civil War, Spanish-American War, Philippine Tnsurrection, Borer Rebellion, 
Korean conflict 


Indian wars Civil War 


X days or more service or through 
wumpa in connection with 
or in none of active ludlau hos- 
LUllties, 


Ruwas: 
pio disability ar mora.. $101. 49 
Age f2 or ov r 1 59 
Ald and attetidanees.. 135. 45 


Na 
Aid aod attendaneg 


1 Also avullable to Spanish War group Veterans, 


90 days or more sorviee or | 90 days or more service or dis- 
diseharge for disability in- 
curred lu Une of duty, 
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and 


Spanish-American War, 
* Rebellion. 


charge for disability Incurred 
in line of duty. 


Rates of pension to widows and children 


8 Insurrection, and Boxer 


Service ponsion laws in effect Mar, 19, 1933, reenactod by Public 
Law zun, 74th Cong., Aug. 13, 1935, as modified or ameaied 


70 days or more servie but jess 
than %0 days, 


However, such veterans generally are entitied to, and take, the higher t vos pension rutes set forth in col. 3. 
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‘orld War I, World War H, 
World War I, World War II. and 
Kor 


Cun conflict | 


90 days or more service or dischary (ot 
disability incurred in Hne of duty. 
In active ser vice belure cessation uf 
hostilities. 


Ratna: Ratos: Rates: 
$101.50 iio dixability or more. $101, 50 šio disability or more. $47, 73 Permanent and total. aon 15 
135.45 Age 62 or over... IOL 50 Age 62 or over * Kated permanent and total for 
Aid wud attendance... 135, 45 Aid and attendance... 88, 04 continuous period of 10 years 
or reach age ti5 years... FR 75 
Aid and attendanee.... 22... 135,45 


If widow 
Widow - | wus wife of Each addi- | No widow, | No widow, | No widow, | Each adil 
For non-serviec-conneoted desths Widow age 7 veteran |Widow, | child)” tional 1 child 2 children | 3 children tional 
“during child vhlkd 
Service 
r KK ˙ ˙ re Rae oe 3 
Korean wnflict, World War IT, World War 1.30.0 Ea 9 7. 565 810.98 881.60 $7. 50. 
n War, Philippine Insurrection, Boxer- 
“on: 
Act of May 1, 1928, as amended__...--.2-....--2-.-. pL ean Ne $62.31, 78.80. 8. 18. 870.4. . 578.87... 13. 
Sec, 1, Public Law 144, 76th Cong., July 13, 1184 -ee}e- eee Lee S Dal py 88. 854.60 S $7.06. 
Civil War, Indian wurs 40.64... 254.18 967,73... {East Nee. E RSR $56,00.....| 805.08. . $5.13. 
H i Heretofore I have also always believed that zens, an acute awareness of their rights. 
0 n 
Federal Aid to Educatio the President was completely convinced that bilities, and capabilities in this 3 
it is possible to have the p on such of activity so vital to progress, freedom, an- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS a terminal basis—a view, incidentally, I have 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 3 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend and revise my remarks, 
I include the following address on Fed- 
eral Aid to Education delivered today by 
my colleague, the Honorable AuGust E. 
JOHANSEN, of Michigan, before the 66th 
Continental Congress of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, meeting in 
Washington, D. C.: 

Two weeks ago today, on April 3, the Presi- 
dent of the United States held a White House 
news conference. 

By way of opening my discussion of the 
subject of Federal aid to education, I quote 
a question asked at that news conference, 
and the President's reply. 

A newspaper correspondent asked: 

“Sir * * * you said earlier tax cuts would 
be possible because some of these programs 
are not permanent. They are temporary. 
Could you identify 1 or 2 of these?” 

The transcript of the President's reply, 
verified at the White House, is as follows: 

“For example, I recommend the school 
program for 4 years; I want 4 years, and I 
want it stopped, if necessary by a constitu- 
tional amendment. I just want it stopped 
there. I don't want to go into anything we 
can't continue, that we shouldn't continue.” 

The school program to which the President 
referred is, of course, the proposed Federal 
assistance to the States for school construc- 
tion, again currently before the Congress. 

I believe the President is completely sincere 
in saying that he wants this program only on 
a so-called emergency, onetime, one-shot, 
temporary, terminal basis. He has repeat- 
edly so stated to the Congress, and he has 
indicated some of the very valid reasons why 
the program shouldn't continue on a perma- 
nent basis. 


never shared. 

Now, however, I am not so sure as to the 
President's own certainty on this point— 
in view of his amazing and enigmatic ref- 
erence to stopping the program “if necessary 
by a constitutional amendment.” 

I will not speculate as to whether this 
statement was made by the President in com- 
plete seriousness or facetiously in an effort 
to discount the idea that terminating the 
program would involve a serious problem or 
difficulty. 

In either case, it seems to me to suggest a 
definite misgiving on the part of the Presi- 
dent, a doubt as to whether terminating the 
program is really going to be as easy and 
simple as a company commander ending a 
drill period with the order, Fall out” 

In either case, the President's reference 
to a constitutional amendment in this con- 
nection ought to be so effective a warning 
to the Congress and the American people 
that it will be the kiss of death for this or 
any similar proposal for Federal aid to edu- 
cation—and I earnestly hope it will be just 
that. 

Furthermore, if adoption of this or any 
program of Federal aid to education does 
in fact involve the likelihood or possibility 
that we are starting something which will 
require a constitutional amendment to stop, 
now is the time to know it; now is the time 
to face up to the fact, and now is the time 
to stop such a program, once and for all. 

Indeed, it would be well for Congress and 
the American people to earnestly consider 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
now, spelling out definitely and decisively 
the proposition that the financing and con- 
trol of education and educational policy in 
the United States shall hereafter be specifi- 
cally reserved to the States, or to the people, 

I intend, as a Member of Congress, to ex- 
plore to the fullest the potentialities of such 
a step. 

The temptation is strong to elaborate on 
the implications of such an amendment. 
Particularly, I would like to point out its 
potential effect in restoring to the States, 
the local units of government, and our citi- 


constitutional self-government. 

Such a step would, I believe, be a powerful 
antidote to the real opiate of a free people 
the illusory doctrine and dogma that tbe 
solution of an problems, and of the problems 
of education in particular, must depend in- 
creasingly upon Federal action, Federal fi- 
nancing, and the exercise of Federal author- 
ity. 

I resist that temptation because of the 
greater and more immediate urgency of dis- 
cussing the proposal currently before Con- 
gress, in support of which both the Congress 
and the American people will be bombarded, 
by high-voltage propaganda, increasingly in 
the weeks just ahead. 

With regard to this proposal for Federal 
assistance to the States for school construc 
tion, I wish to make just two points: 

First, I should like to document the fact 
that there are numerous determined and 
powerful advocates of this specific legislation: 
both tn education and in Government, whos? 
avowed desire and design for America is all- 
out, all-type Federal aid to education on ® 
permanent basis and on an ever-expanding 
scale—time-wise, dollar-wise and program“ 
wise. 

For them this particular legislation is use- 
ful and important primarily because 1t would 
successfully establish a principle; because it 
is, in the words of Adlai Stevenson to the 
National Education Association convention 
in July 1955, Just a beginning.” And Mr. 
Stevenson urged, as an illustration of what 
he had in mind, that “over the longer run 
it may be best, it seems to me, not to tie 
Federal assistance to specific purposes, such 
as school construction, but rather to make 
unrestricted cash grants to the States on * 
per pupil basis. State governments woul 
then have much greater flexibility to dis- 
tribute these funds among local school dis- 
tricts for whatever purpose would most èf- 
fectively advance education.” 

This year, as for several years past, the 
official platform of the NEA advocates, with- 
out reference to any temporary or terminal 
basis for the program “financial assistance 
from the Federal Government to the States 
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* * + for the support of public education.” 
As a further clarification of the permanent 
and expanding type of this Federal participa- 
n envisioned by the leadership of this 
Organization, I call attention to the testi- 
mony of Dr. William G. Carr, executive secre- 
io, of the NEA, to a Senate committee in 


As long as our schools are cut off from 
Sa Most powerful and efficient and produc- 
ve form of taxation that we haye (Federal 
tion, of course) so long will they fail to 
receive a reasonable share of the great wealth 
nd income of our country.” 
ere is nothing terminal or temporary 
that philosophy of Federal aid to edu- 
dation. 

In February of last year, Dr. John K. Nor- 
bn head of the department of educational 
v ministration at Teachers College, Columbia 

niversity, declared: 

t Even if $500 million a year were voted 
or school-building aid, it would represent 
Only a first step toward adequate Federal par- 
pation in the financial support of educa- 

in the United States.” 

Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the 
Counci of Chief State School Officers, whose 
tlon argument for Federal aid to educa- 
the before congressional committees ls that 

Federal Government now discriminates 
ald t education by limiting its Federal- 
8 bribes (“incentives is the gentler word 
we to stimulate State spending to high- 
15 and other welfare programs, and that it 
are offer some competitive bribery in be- 

ot education, has urged that Federal 
One- ce for school facilities be at least 
* third the amount of Federal assistance 
that Sbwars during the next decade, in order 

t competition for State [matching] funds 

Y be equitable.” 
ak vernor Williams, of Michigan, who has 
nown aversion for moderation, has pro- 
St & 5-year program of $16 billion-plus— 
pared with the President's one-time-only 
Period of $2 billion, spread over a 4-year 


— E. Engleman, Connecticut commis- 
1955 wet education, writing, in the October 
2° NEA Journal, said: 

Since for many years funds [from Federal 
the ] will only be sufficient to supplement 
muse te and local efforts, some safeguards 
ot Gan erected to insure the continuance 
ithon a and State efforts to finance their 


I said last Jul “ 
y that “the import of these 
Words is that someday funds from Federal 
the i wiu do all—or, at least, the bulk—of 
— And I have been told that this 
Mane aing entirely too much into Dr. Engle- 
Be statement. 
much at as it may, I defy you to read “too 
into the statements of the amazing 
dre., Of educators and economists who ad- 
Adminis American Association of School 
18 trators at Atlantic City on February 
Of this year 


— Beardsley Rumi described Mr. 
less wer’'s current proposal as a “harm- 
adequa ture of good intent,” but “wholly in- 
“the te," and evasive of what he termed 
Publie eral duty of Federal support for the 
edia Schools." Mr, Rumi proposed an im- 
VS Federal grant of $750 million a year, 
bilion Ould increase until it reached $314 
in 1962. No termination of the pro- 

mine. 


Was suggested, so far as I can deter- 
a sary seymour Harris, of Harvard, proposed 


mould bocated that “financing education 
With ide Primarily a Federal responsibility,” 
local or State support only secondary. 
profes Anal example: Dr. Theodore Brameld, 
You dr of educational philosophy at New 
University—of whom more later —in 
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his book Toward a Reconstructed Philosophy 
of Education, published in 1956, urges 
„„the United States should spend an- 
nually at least $35 billion on education, 
nationally and internationally, during the 
next quarter-century. * * Moreover, not 
less than half of this amount should come 
from the Federal Treasury” (p. 295). 

What a pity that the House Subcommittee 
on Education did not secure for its record 
the testimony of these determined and reck- 
less advocates of transfer of the responsi- 
bility for public school financing to the Fed- 
eral Government, thereby putting the Con- 
gress and the American people on full and 
fair notice as to how truly, compared with 
their desires and designs, current proposals 
are just a beginning. 

To pooh-pooh these proposals for gargan- 
tuan expansion of Federal activity and 
financing in the field of public education as 
merely the harmless pipedreams of dwellers 


In ivory towers is to ignore the potential 


eagerness of powerful educational lobbyists, 
of a few socialist-minded and power-hungry 
labor leaders, and the would-be political 
beneficiaries of an all-powerful centralized 
Federal Government to join forces to give 
substance to the pipedreams. 

Small wonder President Eisenhower sug- 
gests the possible necessity of recourse to a 
Constitutional amendment to set limits and 
call a halt to the relatively modest program 
of Federal assistance for school construction 
he has felt constrained to propose. 

And now, briefly, my second point—the 
matter of Federal control of education. 

It Is absurd and, I think, an insult to 
your intelligence to suggest that any transfer 
of responsibility for public education to the 
Federal Government and Federal finances, on 
the scale envisioned in the statements I have 
cited, can be accomplished without a trans- 
fer of control over education. 

Yet it is stoutly argued in recent testi- 
mony before the House subcommittee that 
there is no threat of Federal control. 

And it is pointed out that the proposed 
current legislation includes provisions that 
there must not be any Federal control. 

How, as a practical matter, may I ask, can 
there be a massive transfer of citizen, com- 
munity and State dependence for financial 
support without a measure of transfer of 
control, regardless of these puny and tem- 

prohibitions. 
2 answer, of course, is that even to 
achieve the comparatively modest degree of 
participation in Federal aid proposed by the 
President’s school building bill, many States 
must change their tax structure and their 
school district setup—or face the prospect 
of Federal taxation without participation. 

To argue that because tomorrow, or next 
year, there may not be Federal interference 
in, or dictation of, curriculum, educational 
standards or administrative policies, and con- 
clude that therefore there is no actual or 
potential Federal control of education, and 
no threat of such Federal interference and 
dictation subsequently, is to miss the whole 
point and meaning of control. 

The unfortunate widow who signs over title 
to her home to a greedy relative in return 
for an ill-defined promise of financial sup- 
port loses control of that home the moment 
she delivers the deed—not at some indefinite 
future when the new owner begins to dictate 
her activities or serves an eviction notice, 

The ominous threat of Federal control of 
education, it seems to me, is clearly recog- 
nized and underscored by a statement of 
President Eisenhower in his special message 
of January 28 of this year: x 

President Eisenhower said: 

“Once the accumulated shortage (of class- 
rooms) is overcome, if State and local au- 
tonomy in education is to be maintained, the 
States and communities must meet their 
future needs with their own resources and 
the Federal-grant program must terminate.” 
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The key words, in that statement, are: “If 
State and local autonomy in education is to 
be maintained.” 

That, in plainest possible language, means 
“if State and local control of education are 
not to be replaced and supplanted, albeit 
gradually and at the outset imperceptibly, 
by Federal control of education.” 

Unfortunately, most of the advocates of 
Federal aid to education on a permanent 
and expanding basis lack either the percep- 
tion, or the honesty, or the courage to face 
squarely this inevitable corollary of Federal 
control. 

One advocate who does unblinkingly face 
up to this reality—and for his own ideologi- 
cal background and associations or his cur- 
rent proposals I have neither sympathy nor 
respect—is Dr. Theodore Brameld, whom I 
have already quoted. 

Dr. Brameld does not flinch at Federal 
control of education. He advocates estab- 
lishment of a permanent Federal Educa- 
tional Authority. 

In that connection may I point out that 
the NEA and the American Association of 
School Administrators are on record as fa- 
voring creation of a National Board of Edu- 
cation as an independent agency, which 
would select a Commissioner of Education 
responsible to the Board. 

Dr. Brameld asserts “the need for edu- 
cational designs that * * * are parts of an 
organic whole embracing schools everywhere 
in the Nation and the world.” 

More specifically, he contends that edu- 
cators “in agreeing to Federal aid * * * 
acknowledge that final responsibility for 
schooling can no longer rest so exclusively 
where it has rested in the past—with the 
localities or States.” 

And he further argues that those who 
“separate the questions of Federal aid and 
Federal control” take the position that 
“whereas they are willing that Congress, 
as the representatives of the people, should 
provide funds, they are not willing that 
the representatives of the people should 
control them.” 

This, Dr. Brameld concludes, “implies a 
distrust in representative government that 
Congressmen who hold genuinely democratic 
convictions should resent." 

Finally he advocates an education system 
that is supported heavily by Federal taxa- 
tion (supplemented by local resources) and 
controlled by the majority; that gears cur- 
riculums, teaching, guidance, and admin- 
istration to the purposes of the economy of 
abundance, political order, scientific society, 
and esthetic pattern, and that brings news- 
papers, radio chains, and other instruments 
of public enlightenment into direct co- 
operation with education and under similar 
controls. $ 

What, then, is the conclusion of this 
matter? 

On the darker side, the warning of Dr. 
Leonard D. White, of the University of Chi- 
cago, national authority on State-Federal 
relationships, a warning of particular import 
with respect to education in these United 
States: 

“If present trends continue for another 
quarter century, the States may be left 
hollow shells, operating primarily as the 
field districts of Federal departments and 
dependent upon the Federal Treasury for 
their support.” 

On the brighter side, the knowledge that 
if, beginning with the problem of current 
school-building shortages, we will patiently, 
painstakingly and persistently bring to bear 
the resources of leadership, finance, and or- 
ganized effort available in our communities 
and States, we will meet the needs and suc- 
cessfully maintain State and local auton- 
omy in education—an indispensable bulwark 
of freedom and progress. 

God grant us the wisdom to recognize the 
task; the courage to accomplish it. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a well-known fact that many communi- 
ties in the United States have not shared 
in the economic growth and prosperity 
that have generally prevailed through- 
out the country in recent years. The 
Federal Government to a great extent 
shares the responsibility of alleviating 
the economic distress in these areas, 
This is not a partisan view. 

President Eisenhower recently spoke in 
support of a program to help labor sur- 
plus areas. Then, too, in the last elec- 
tion both major parties incorporated a 
solemn promise in their respective plat- 
forms supporting legislation to aid labor 
surplus areas. 

There is evidence of strong support for 
such legislation since the Senate during 
the 84th Congress approved a bill on 
the subject by a 2 to 1 vote. At the 
same time, the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee unanimously approved 
a bill similar to the measure that was 
passed by the Senate. Unfortunately, 
however, the House failed to act on the 
legislation because the majority and mi- 
nority were divided on several adminis- 
trative details and a few basic provisions 
with regard to the execution of the 

program. 
' NEED FOR COMPROMISE 

‘As a result of the failure of the 84th 
Congress to take final action, we still 
do not have a program to help depressed 
areas. The administration has proposed 
one approach to the problem and the 
Democrats have taken a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach. Frankly, it is time to 
stop squabbling over details and to unite 
in enacting a long-overdue program to 
help labor-surplus areas. I am not in- 
terested in who gets the credit for the 
enactment of the program. What I am 
interested in is that a workable and ef- 
fective program should be enacted which 
would help alleviate the unfortunate eco- 
nomic conditions that exist in many of 
cur communities. 

With this purpose in mind, I have in- 
troduced today, H. R. 6975, “Area Re- 
development Act of 1957,” which at- 
tempts to compromise between the sev- 
eral positions that have received major 

‘attention in the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses. It is my belief that my bill, 

H. R. 6975, adopts the best provisions of 

the proposals of the administration bill, 

S. 1433, as well as the best that can be 

found in S. 964, the bill introduced by 

Senator PauL Dove as, of Illinois. 

Like the administration bill, S. 1433, 
my proposal is intended to aid industrial 
labor-surplus areas only. This does not 
mean I am opposed to extending aid to 
low-income rural areas. I do not believe, 
however, that the two programs fit into 
the same bill. 

You will recall that last year the De- 
partment of Agriculture initiated a rural- 
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development program. I am informed 
that this program is a step in the right 
direction to help the low-income rural 
areas. The administration has already 
proposed to increase the budget for a 
rural-development program. If need be, 
Congress should appropriate additional 
funds to expand that program even fur- 
ther. With the exception of providing 
assistance to rural areas, therefore, my 
bill constitutes a compromise between the 
two approaches, as I have suggested 
earlier. 

It is my opinion that the administra- 
tion bill, S. 1433, does not go far enough 
to meet the needs of chronically de- 
pressed areas, which need Federal help 
in forms of grants, vocational training 
with compensation, and Federal loans. 
While on the other hand, the Douglas 
bill, S. 964, provides too liberal aid to 
areas whose economic decline is of re- 
cent duration. In this connection, such 
communities normally have sufficient re- 
sources and should not be entitled to the 
variety of programs offered in the Doug- 
las bill. 

AID SHOULD BE PROVIDED ON BASIS OF NEED 


I believe that the solution to this dif- 
ference lies in providing various types of 
aid that would be available to commu- 
nities with labor surplus. The extent 
of the help would be based upon the 
duration and levels of unemployment. 
Under my proposal, as embodied in my 
bill, H. R. 6975, the neediest communi- 
ties would get the most aid, while the 
help extended to the less needy com- 
munities would be more limited. 

This approach would also make it pos- 
sible to reduce the Federal expenditures, 
but still leaves sufficient funds for com- 
munities which meet the most rigid tests 
of chronic unemployment and economic 
distress. ` 

My bill, H. R. 6975, provides for des- 
ignation of three different levels of un- 
employment, such leyels determining the 
eligibility of the areas for different types 
of programs. 

The three levels of unemployment are 
as follows: 

First level: The unemployment rate in 
the area is 6 percent or more, adjusted 
seasonally, and has been 6 percent or 
more at least 8 months in each of the 
preceding 2 years, 

Second level: The unemployment rate 
in the area is 8 percent or more, adjusted 
seasonally, and either has been 8 per- 
cent or more for the major portion of 
each of the preceding 2 years or has 
averaged 12 percent or more during the 
preceding year. 

Third level: The unemployment rate 
in this area is 6 percent or more, adjusted 
seasonally, and either has averaged 6 
percent or more during the preceding 5 
years, 8 percent or more during the pre- 
ceding 3 years, or 12 percent or more 
during the preceding 2 years. 

Here is how I would apply these cri- 
teria to the various types of programs 
offered in the administration and in the 
Spence bills. 

I, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
I believe that all communities with 


labor surplus should be entitled to tech- 
nical assistance from the Federal Goy- 
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ernment. But that does not mean that 
the community which has had just 6 
percent unemployment for parts of the 
last 2 years should be entitled to receive 
the same aid as the community which 
has been subjected to chronic unemploy- 
ment many years. 

I would, therefore, limit the extent of 
technical assistance given by the Federal 
Government to communities in the first 
level, mentioned before, to only one-t 
of the total cost of the needed technical 
assistance, and would require that the 
other two-thirds of the needed funds 
should come from State or local sources. 

However, for the most needy commun- 
ities I would extend Federal assistance 
to provide as much as 3 out of every 4 
dollars needed. 

IT. LOANS 


The administration bill, S. 1433, now 
provides that Federal participation in 
loans to labor surplus areas should be 
limited to 35 percent of the cost of thé 
proposed projects. The Douglas bill, 5: 
964, would go as high as three-fourths of 
the total cost of the project. 

In this connection, I believe that the 
administration proposal is amply ade- 
quate for communities which meet the 
criteria of the first level of unemploy” 
ment, but is certainly not sufficient for 
areas which have suffered from c 
unemployment for many years. 

My bill, H. R. 6975, would extend Fed- 
eral participation under the pro 
loan program, as follows: 

A. For the first level areas, up to one 
third of the total cost of the project. 

B. For the second level areas, up to 
50 percent of the total cost of the project 

C. For the third level areas, as much #5 
75 percent of the total cost of the projec 

In addition to providing loans to labor 
surplus areas, my bill, H. R. 6975, 
amend section 207 (a) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, by providing that in 
making and approving loans first prefer- 
ence be given to small business conc 
which are otherwise qualified and which 
are located or about to locate in areas 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment. 

Section 207 (a) of the Small Business 
Act of 1953 is also amended by making 
eligible for loans local private nonprofit 
organizations, including industrial foun” 
dations, development corporations, and 
similar groups, formed to assist, develop 
and expand the economy of areas of sub” 
stantial and persistent unemployment. a5 
certified under section 4 of the Area Re- 
development Act of 1957, but only where 
the purpose of the loan is to enable su 
organizations to provide supplemen 
assistance to one or more small-busin 
concerns in such areas which have quali- 
fied for loans under the preceding prov!” 
sions of this subsection. - 

In making and approving loans under 
this subsection, first preference at 
times shall be granted to qualified z 
business concerns certified as being 10 
cated in areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment or about to loca 
in such an area and to local nonprofit or- 
ganizations previously described unde? 
this amendment to section 207 (a) of tP 
Small Business Act of 1953. 


III. GRANTS 


The administration bill, S. 1433, makes 
No provision for grants except in the case 
Of technical assistance, while the Douglas 
bill, S. 964, provides for Federal grants 
for public facility projects. Ido not be- 
lieve that all the communities that have 


some labor surplus should be entitled to 


type of aid. Therefore, my bill, 

E. R. 6975, in addition to providing loans 

for public facility projects, would allow 

eral grants up to one-third of the 

Cost of the public facility project in 

level 2 areas and up to two-thirds of the 
Cost of the project in level 3 areas. 

IV. SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


The administration bill, S. 1433, does 
Not allow any subsistence payments to 
persons undergoing training for new 
jobs in labor surplus areas. I believe 
that this type of program should be used 
Sparingly and in extreme cases only. 
F refore, my bill, H. R. 6975, extends 

ederal subsistence payments to people 
undergoing training only in areas with 
i © most chronic unemployment; name- 
Y, those which are classified in level 3. 
tae’ bill, H. R. 6975, would assure that 
heediest communities would get ade- 
A ald and in addition, it encourages 
xa Several States to establish their own 
inoan of area redeyelopment and by 
Do ting some of the aid provided by the 
U bill, S. 964, it would also be pos- 
le to reduce the total cost of these 
area redevelopment programs. 
bin; Speaker, it is my belief that my 

H. R. 6975, constitutes a genuine 
bill Promise between the administration 

S. 1433 and the Douglas bill, S. 964. 
— is especially true when you com- 

e the cost of the three bills. 
8. 1 izing the administration bill. 
will . as a conservative approach, it 

Dougine about $55 million; while the 

8 bill, S. 964, represents an ultra- 

woul approach to the subject and 

com d cost in excess of $325 million. My 
in tho mise bill, H. R. 6975, would cost 

Would neighborhood of $200 million and 

plus extend Federal aid to labor sur- 

= in a reasonable yet realistic 

a tb Speaker, I most earnestly beseech 

ald ose who would like to see Federal 
2 condi oded to alleviate unemployment 

behing us in depressed areas to unite 
d this compromise bill, H. R. 6975. 


t Problems of Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


In OF NORTH DAKOTA- 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


- BURDI 

1 CK. Mr. Speaker, under 
tke 70 0 extend my remarks, I would 
Twita include a letter from Mr. Helmer 
of the former North Dakota commander 
his const, of Foreign Wars. I feel 
of tructive letter on the problems 


v 
of 8 worthy of the attention 


= 
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Ransom COUNTY 
VETERANS’ SERVICE OFFICE, 
Lisbon, N. Dak., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. USHER L. BURDICK, 
United States Representative from 
North Dakota, Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND USHER: I have your comments 
badgering the foreign policy and the U. N. 
I also received your very encouraging tele- 
gram. Thank you for both. Many of us 
appreciate that you and our North Dakota 
officials in Washington will support matters 
of benefit proper for veterans. Would that 
other States were as well represented as is 
North Dakota. 

Iam at a loss to know just what Dulles 
and the administration is trying to accom- 
plish by way of a long-range foreign pol- 
icy program but just as soon as there is 
some disturbance which happens some- 
where on the globe we get our nose into 
it and lose out. I see little reason, nor can 
I appreciate the President's request for his 
billions to be given to the many people who 
sbot us veterans full of bullets. Paradoxt- 
cally, however, he would approve of his 
Commission, headed by Omar N. Bradley and 
their report on veterans and do this in the 
name of an economy move; yes; cut down 
on these non-service-connected pensions or 
the veterans’ social-security benefits for vet- 
erans between the ages of 50 and 65, in fact 
partially or en toto in cases, wipe out their 
status as veterans, (Re Public Law 880, 
signed by President, August 1, 1956, and also 
information given, pp. 30-31 in booklet Your 
Social Security, November 26, 1956.) Some 
will state veterans are not in a special group. 
Uncle Sam pointed his finger at them and 
because they happened to have the fitting 
birthdate he placed them in a special group. 
They are a special group, once they served 
in the Armed Forces of the United States. 
They deserve consideration of a grateful na- 
tion, They do not deserve clippings of their 
benefits, surely not in thé name of economy, 
when our former enemies are given our hard- 
earned tax money. 

Do you think, Usner, it is the intent of 
this Congress further to give the World War 
I non-service-connected veterans the rough 
time we already have to prove them dis- 
abling sufficiently to warrant that little pen- 
sion check so many need so badly? The 
hurt to those between the ages of 50 and 
65 is bad enough. Why should it be so dif- 
cult for these veterans to get their non- 
service-connected rating? Why this increas- 
ing paperwork and added needed efforts for 
this group? So often their disabilities are 
residuals or revert back to their World War 
I service, now almost impossible to get 
medical and lay evidence to prove them 
service connected, Why should nonservice 
mentally sick veterans be unable to benefit 
from admission to Fort Meade, S. Dak., or 
St. Cloud, Minn., when veterans’ hospitals 
like these can do so much of benefit for 
these veterans? Why this new change of en- 
trance requirement? Is this the intent of 
Congress? Is it rulings and orders at the 
behest of top VA officials or the President 
rather than the intent of Congress? Surely 
these World War I veterans are the for- 
gotten men, More and more is their difi- 
culty to prove themselves even for pauper 
status to qualify for their small pension; 
these veterans who pass away at the rate of 
243 per day so that by the year 2000, or 43 
years hence these now average veterans of 
63 years at present will then all be pushing 
up flowers somewhere, their race in life 
finished. Four million seven hundred and 
forty-four thousand veterans who fought to 
make the world safe for democracy will have 
passed away. A million and three querters 
have already passed away and the rest are all 
now in their sunset days of life. 
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Permit me to suggest for consideration ind 
in behalf of this group of veterans the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Even an Increase in amount of both 
pension and compensation of 10 or 15 percent 
is justifiable. 

2. Permit veteran an increase of a few 
hundred income to qualify. Raise present 
low amount. Even an increase would keep 
him near pauper status were this desired by 
those opposed. One thousand four hundred 
dollars for single veterans and $2,700 for vet- 
erans with dependents is surely out of line 
now with increased costs of living over what 
it was at the time this amount was set. 

3. Allow these non-service-connected vet- 
erans between the ages of 50 and 65 to Keep 
thelr veterans’ status, even getting social 
security. As a civilian the veteran is en- 
titled to his social security. As a veteran 
he deserves retention of his status as a vet- 
eran and the consideration of a grateful 
Nation. 

4. Grant non-service-connected mental 
cases privilege of good VA hospitals. It is 
very dificult to establish service connection, 
more especially with these World War I 
veterans. a 

5. Cut down on expense of new and chang- 
ing forms and paperwork, increased person- 
nel and work for personnel which can be 
lessened. 

6. Grant a veterans’ status for benefits and 
hospitalization to the forgotten men, the ma- 
rines and those who served in the Central 
America and West Indies uprisings like San 
Domingo and Haiti, or who served on the 
U. S. S. South Dakota, Pittsburg, and Colo- 
rado. At least these veterans should be 
granted benefits comparable to the Korean 
conflict veterans, benefits of hospitalization 
and pensions and compensation. These vet- 
erans really are the forgotten and neglected 
veterans, the few yet living, many of them 
also in need. All six of these are corrective. 
All six are suggested for consideration. It 
would be most gratifying could justice also 
be given veterans referred to in this com- 
munication and proper action taken to bring 
this about. 

This letter gets to be lengthy. Permit me 
in conclusion also to voice approval of 
H. R. 71, which prohibits payments of pen- 
sions to veterans who are imprisoned for 
periods of longer than 60 days, following 


‘their conviction for a felony or misdemeanor, 


but permits payment to the wife and family 
of the veteran, while he is imprisoned. Local 
case of a single, non-service-connected vet- 
eran, World War I, Tommy O. Berg, who at- 
tempted holdup at Rugby. He wss unable 
to work. Depressed over his little pension, 
but naturally acts like these are not to be 
condoned. 

Might I also suggest approval of H. R. 72, 
which I understand provides for the return 
to the Veterans’ Administration of unex- 
pended pension, retirement, and similar 
funds in the estate of Incompetent veterans 
who are in the care of guardians at the time 
of their death, provided that the veteran 
does not have a surviving widow, child, or 
dependent father or mother. Probably the 
savings or the economy of these measures 
would be nominal only. Probably the added 
cost of paperwork and personnel would not 
justify favorable action in these measures. 
However, it would appear them worthy of 
approval were a saving to be made. 

Cooper T. Holt, VFW national commander 
in chief; Francis Arnold, from national VFW 
headquarters office; local, district, and State 
officials of veterans visited our North Da- 
kota Soldiers Home here in Lisbon last fall, 
at which time I presented the facts given in 
the six statements above given. Assurances 
were given that these injustices ought not 
be, that an attempt would be made to have 
them corrected. Lately out of the hospital 
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from a 43-day stay, where for 21 days I lay 
at death’s door with a most severe heart 
infarction, I am about my usual self now, 
but I hope I can live to see these aged vet- 
erans given more justice, I shall enclose a 
picture of this discussion at the soldiers’ 
home, captioned on back side, taken at time 
of visit of our commander in chief. 

Trust you will pardon me for personal ref- 
erences and lengthy letter, but in February 
at a Fargo meeting of delegates of the west- 
ern conference, representing 22 States west 
of the Mississippi River, Hawail, and Alaska, 
I was privileged the mike and also brought 
to the attention of this meeting these same 
facts concerning this group of veterans. 
Again assurance of action and attention to 
this matter was given. 

I know that congressional action takes 
time. I also know, generally speaking, that 
the Congress is of good intent and purpose 
as far as the veterans are concerned also. 
National veterans organizations do much to 
assist. However, there are also those who 
are far more concerned to give our tax money 
away to those people who shot us veterans 
full of bullets, who bring or exert consid- 
erable preasure upon the Congress for what 
they want. However, as stated, I do believe 
Congress of good intent and p for us 
and trust you will bring to attention the 
status of these veterans referred to, vet- 
erans who have been hurt through both ofi- 
cial omission and through commission, acts 
which should be corrected, before the rest of 
these World War I veterans will have passed 
away, possible correction of the six factors 
herein given. Your continued interest and 
effort in our behalf is indeed appreciated 
very much. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
HELMER TWITO, 
Ransom County Veterans Service Officer. 


Dr. Jozef Tiso: Christian Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, in Mid- 
dletown, Pa., in the district I represent, 
a publication entitled “Bulletin of the 
Slovak National Council Abroad,” is 
published by the executive committee of 
this organization. Some of the mem- 
bers of this group have settled in my 
district and have sent me an article by 
Dr. Jozef Pauco, from the April 1957, 
issue of this bulletin, with the request 
that it be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on the 10th anniversary of the 
execution, on April 18, 1947, of Dr. Jozef 
Tiso, President of the Slovak Republic, 
1939-45. 

At the request of my constituents, and 
as a courtesy to them, I am having this 
article placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on so they may in this way express their 
personal views. The article is as fol- 
Jows: ; . 

De. Joze Trso: CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT 

(By Dr. Jozef Pauco) 

The President of the Slovak Republic 
(1939-45). who was executed by a procom- 
munist regime on April 18, 1947, ranks 
among the outstanding figures of the central 
European Christian Democratic movement. 
He was Dr. Jozef Tiso, the ideologist of the 


Slovak Populist Party, which fought for the 
independence of Slovakia and since 1925 
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represented the majority of Slovak voting 
power. The philosophy motivating the Slo- 
vak Populist Party was for God and nation 
and it was in the spirit of this principle that 
Dr. Tiso embodied all his Christian Demo- 
cratic politics. \ 

Let no one pause to wonder,“ he wrote, 
“that we work with God for the nation. God 
does not need the nation. God will be God 
even without a nation whether we admit the 
fact or not, but. without God there can be 
no nation * * * There ts no sinful falling 
against God in allying the concepts ‘For 
God, for nation.” It means the binding of 
human values to values that are eternal, 
that are divine.“ “ 

Dr. Tiso affirmed that this clarion call 
“for God, for nation“ should intensify 
Christian idealism. His own words are: 
“Putting it in a practical way, this simply 
means that one (who cultivates Christian 
idealism) will not frustrate the influence of 
Christianity upon the life of a nation in its 
schools, its literature, its parliament; he 
will, on the contrary, use every opportunity 
to help Christianity enter more and more 
significantly Into classrooms and lecture 
halls, into family life and into public life, 
for it is Christianity alone that can pre- 
serve the roots of idealism without which no 
nation can survive.“ 

Christianity imposes the obligation of love 
for one’s nation. Love for the nation is a 
religious precept, and anyone who does not 
foster a love for his nation violates the 
fourth commandment. He is branded not 
only as an earthly traitor but also as a trans- 
gressor who profanes the law of God.“ 


Chauvinism, on the other hand, he de- 
nounced as can be seen from these extracts: 
“A regulated love of self is the foundation 
of Christian charity. From this basic tenet 
there also evolves the proper concept of 
Christian nationalism. First comes love of 
one’s own nation, then an extention of char- 
ity to others. Non-Christian nationalism is 
of an entirely different stock, loving self and 
hybridizing into chauvinism.” “ 


One who is a believing Christian and a 
patriot works for the freedom of his nation 
because “the independence of a nation is a 
natural good which substantially affects not 
only the individual and his material and 
spiritual interests, but it concerns the entire 
national commonwealth. Since national 
freedom is then such a natural good that 
affects the individual, the family, and the 
entire national community, there can be 
nothing inappropriate in the gratitude which 
is shown to God in return for it. 


“For a nation to exist and yet not be inde- 
pendent means sentencing it to its extinc- 
tion. If a nation is to exist, and there is 
proof of this in the fact that it now does 
exist, then that nation, by the will of God, 
must be free.. 


“A nation must be granted its freedom, for 
without liberty it would in yain have the 
God-given gift of language; it would be un- 
able to use it. In vain would it have a God- 
given territory; it would be unable to culti- 
vate its land and make a living on It. Con- 
sequently, if a nation is to live according to 
its intellectual endowments and character, it 
must be free in order to fulfill its destiny. 
The divine will, therefore, is for a nation to 
be independent and free.“ 

The liberty of a nation is protected by the 
state. As Tiso sees it, “The state is an or- 
ganized body established for the welfare of 
the citizens. It is founded on the natural 
law, therefore on the will of the Creator, Who 
so created man that he can live and develop 
his mental and moral faculties only in asso- 
ciation with other men. The state is a 
means to an end and not the end of man. 
It is for the state to serve the welfare of man, 
not for man to serve the state. This is the 
original design of the Creator from which, 
however, the developmental periphery of 


Footnotes at end of speech, 


April 17 


human society has steadily departed more 
and more.“ “ 

It was only natural for Dr. Tiso as the 
ideologist of the Slovak Populist Party to 
conceive of the democratic structure of the 
state. “Just as it is an axiom for political 
activity to be concerned above all about the 
public good and about the common welfare,” 
writes Dr. Tiso, “so it is likewise true that 
political activity of such a nature is carried 
on more successfully on a democratic basis 
than on any other kind of foundation. The 
very root of the word, demos—people, signi- 
fies the universality of all the members of & 
nation, incidentally of a State, who are 
to be not merely passive but truly active 
in this common functioning. A democratic 
system brings up people for universality, for 
it draws the widest possible public to share 
in the governing of the state and thereby 
more and more come to be identified with 
the state. Consequently there is not only 
an awakening of responsibility in wide cir- 
cles, but there is also established a definite 
degree of confidence in the directives that 
are promulgated, for in them the citizens 
see an expression of their will and of their 
effort to attain a better future,’ 

Democracy means putting into effective 
use every creative force in the state as well a5 
appraising its every component unit accord- 
ing to its moral worth even in the event 
that the ruling power does not demand this. 

Dr. Tiso dedicated himself to service in 
a Christian democracy: “We uphold the 
principle of democracy because democracy 15 
consonant with Christian teaching and we 
will not permit it to become corrupted with 
Marxist and socialistic appendages.” We 
Slovaks are from our very souls adherents 
to this Christian democracy and we con- 
demn every form of dictatorship regardless 
of the label under which it may try to hide 
its true nature or identity. We pledge our- 
selves to stand for democracy but for de- 
mocracy of the proper stamp.“ ’* 

Dr. Tiso ardently promoted a Christian 
democracy which was supported by both of 
the Christian components of the Slovak na- 
tion, for he was convinced that “along with 
Catholic universality and Catholic idealism, 
Lutheran individualism and realism can be 
used beneficially in politics. When all these 
attributes are combined then not even the 
gates of hell can prevail against our common 
front. Catholic populists and Lutheran na- 
tionalists, we must cooperate and neither 
covet nor grasp. Let us not forget that we 
here ally ourselves in the cause of national 
politics and that there is here no possibility 
of joining with Catholics of other nationali- 
ties.“ u 

Naturally, the Communists regarded a po- 
litical leader of this caliber as their key 
enemy and consequently Msgr. Jozef Tiso 
was the first Catholic prelate from behind the 
Iron Curtain singled out to make the su- 
preme sacrifice in the struggle with com- 
munism, However, as a martyr to his love 
for the nation, Dr. Tiso will continue to live 
in the nation.” “Dr. Tiso is a martyr for 
the cause of freedom and fittingly he ranks 
with Washington and many great men 
history.” 3, 


1 Daily Slovak, 1939, No, 189, Bratislava, 
Slovakia, 

Slovak. 1924, 92. 

* Slovak, 1939, 197, 

* Slovak, 1934, 113. 

* Slovak, 1940, 227. 

* Slovak, 1938, 293. 

* Ideologia, pp. 123-124. 

* Slovenska Pravda, 1937, No, 74, Bratislava 

* Slovak, 1938, 243. 

„Slovak, 1936, 178. 

* Slovak, 1932, 237. 

x Vatican Radio, April 28, 1947. 

33 Congressman ALVIN O'KONsKI, May 31+ 
1948, in Bedford, Ohio. 


A Real Blow to Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared in a distinguished news- 
Paper of the First District of Florida, the 
St. Petersburg Independent, an edi- 

rial expres’ = both my opinion and 
that of a great. many people whom it is 
my honor to represent in this Congress. 

t is entitled the “Real Blow to Civil 
hts” and expresses the fear of so 
Many people throughout the country of 
the proposed civil rights legislation that 
Would eliminate the inalienable right of 
every American under even civil charges 
to the equally important right of trial by 

in contempt. proceedings. 

analysis is sound and represents the con- 
cern of many people throughout the Na- 
von. For the information of the House 

Would have this editorial included in 

© Appendix of the Recor at this time. 

The editorial follows: 

the St. Petersburg Independent of 
April 10, 1957 

REAL Brow ro Civ. RIGHTS 
thi mmittees in both Houses of Congress 
Week failed to act on President Eisen- 
er's clvil-rights program, and it now ap- 
to that the legislation will not be brought 
the floor of either House for action until 
nen the Easter recess. Meanwhile oppo- 
2 * at the bil— mostly southern Senators 
on Representatives—will continue to dwell 
tion ne more vicious aspects of the legisia- 

n in the hope of picking up support. : 
ef, inly they have a good case; for in an 
e to insure the civil rights of every 

rican, the proponents of the measure 
Who in fact destroy the civil rights of those 
U may run afoul of the law. 
moe the bill, the United States Attorney 
eral would be empowered to go into Fed- 
again district courts to seek injunctions 
Conten, Alleged violators of civil rights. 
would Pt cases arising from the injunctions 
the , not carry the right of a jury trial for 
accused. 
ane nae the present United States Code per- 
ttleg of criminal contempt are en- 
United 8 a trial by jury except when the 
States is specifically made a party to 
conte The proposed bill provides that 
Att Pt actions will be brought by the 
States €y General in the name of the United 
commi Thus, eyen though contempt is not 
aa to shad in the court or so near thereto 
Justice nterfere with the administration of 
the es, the accused could be dragged before 
of +, Ut and fined or jailed without benefit 

In by jury. 
floor er ne against the provision on the 

X 7 the House, Representative WILLIAM 
adoptin = Pointed out that Congress in 
Provig & the Norris-LaGuardia Labor Act 
p ed that the defendant in contempt 

ings involving a labor dispute be 
United oot a trial by jury, even though the 

“Can tates was a party to the litigation. 

* be said that Congress would not 
srigati ly vigilant and jealous of this basic 

labor n the instant at hand than where 

Rake involved?" Representative CRAMER 

State om, Should we deny to municipal and 

the ear hein sage public servants 
we have taken cognizance of 
r legislation?" 
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The proponents of this vicious measure 
are quite frank in stating their reasons for it. 
They bluntly declare they want no jury 
trials because they fear southern juries will 
not convict in clyil-rights cases. 

This is a shocking display of cynicism not 
only toward the people of the South but in 
our revered system of justice. If we have 
reached a point where trial by jury is to be 
relegated to limbo to be replaced by one-man 
drumhead courts then the civil rights of 
every American are not only endangered, 
they are dead. 


Dedication of a New Sanctuary of 
Temple Ezra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the dedicatory services of a new 
sanctuary of Temple Ezra in my district, 
I was extended an invitation to attend 
and the opportunity to speak as their 
Representative in the Congress of the 
United States. 

On that occasion which was March 17, 
1957, the day was Purim, the day on 
which was read the Megillos Esther. 
The Jewish people have many Megillos 
like the scroll of Esther, commemorating 
similar events in their oftentimes sad 
and bloody, but glorious and triumphant 
history. 

Even private experiences of some out- 
standing personalities, including rabbis, 
were written down in scrolls and were 
read on the day of their anniversaries. 
So they have various dates of Purim. 

On this event, they added another 
date—March 17—corresponding with 
the Irish anniversary of their patron, St. 
Patrick. I was deeply impressed with 
the coincidence that saw the two great 
anniversaries commemorated on the 
same day, emphasizing and reiterating 
the great spirituality and religious free- 
dom in the United States. 

It is a special honor, under the per- 
mission granted me to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
ConcressionaL Recorp, to include the 
prilliant sermon of Rabbi Joseph Liberles 
of Temple Ezra, delivered on that occa- 


sion: 
DEDICATION SERMON BY RABBI LIBERLES 


Friends, for the last 6 weeks our torah 
portions dealt with the erection of the 
tabernacle with all the implements for the 
ritual in the minutest detalls. Yesterday's 
torah reading Tsay (Leviticus, ch. 6) reported 
that all the work was completed as if we 
would have chosen the date of our syna- 
gog's dedication according to our torah read- 
ing. It also speaks of the dedication cere- 
mony which took place in the presence of 
the gathered congregation. The celebration 
lasted for 7 days. However, the way the 
ceremony had been held seems to us very 
odd and archaic. In what strange world do 
we find ourselves. 

After Moses had sanctified the tabernacle 
and brought the sacrifice upon the altar, 
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he took from Its blood and put it upon the 
right ear, hand and foot of the priests, 

What does this mean to us in the mid- 
twentieth century? To me it means a type 
of ordination. From now on ear, hand, and 
foot are to be dedicated to God's service. 
The ear bows down too often to gossip, or 
shuts itself to the cry of the needy and the 
oppressed. ‘Therefore, the ear is sanctified 
to listen only to the words of truth, to the 
doctrines of wisdom and virtue, and to the 
tear of God. The hand should do noble 
deeds of righteousneéss, mercy, and love. For 
the hands can kill and also carry the gift 
of charity. The foot ought to walk stead- 
fastly forward on the King’s Highway and 
not the crooked path of slyness. 

In the Sidra of this week, Shmini (Leviti- 
cus, ch. 9) which we started to read yester- 
day afternoon the 7-day celebration is over 
and for the first time the high priest takes 
over his functions. With outspread hands 
he says the benediction. At that moment a 
beautiful glimmer of light is shining through 
all the rooms of the holy place, a fire de- 
scends from heaven and devours the sacri- 
fice upon the altar while the praying wor- 
shipers fall upon their knees. The fire sym- 
bolizes the good. It is the divine fire of 
enthusiasm within us all which will 
us to do good deeds. The rabbi takes the 
place of the priest inspiring the worshipers 
through his sermon to uphold the lofty ideals 
of our precious heritage. 

At this very moment of great rejoicing I, 
too, feel the burning flame within me. In- 
deed, it is the Shechinah, the presence of 
God that permeates every fiber of our being, 
in truth, this is a Beth-el, a house of God. 

Since time immemorial our people have 
been building houses unto God; whether 
they constituted just a stone as at the time 
of our patriarchs or a tent as to the time 
of Moses, or they were more elaborate such 
as the Solomonian temple; whether they 
were small synagogues for just a few fami- 
lies, or huge temples in big cities such as 
ours. All through our history, golng or be- 
ing driven from country to country, from 
shore to shore, we Jews carried the blue- 
prints of a house of God with us. Houses 
where the soul can commune with its Maker, 
where the poor can forget his lowly state, 
houses where the worshippers become per- 
tectly free, where there is no inhibition in 
regard to status, where the praying multi- 
tude brings forth the majestic Sh’ma Yis- 
rael Adonoy Elohaynu Adonoy Echod, houses 
in which the wrong doings are being con- 
demned whether they concern our own peo- 
ple or non-Jews, white or colored people. 
Houses of righteousness that do not vibrate 
with indignations are not true houses of 
God. In particular Temple Ezra which has 
been created out of the ashes of our Euro- 
pean burned synagogues, and its members 
who were once fleeing from the destruction 
who barely escaped death through fhe un- 
righteous behavior of some insane leaders 
across the sea, the Ezraites in particular have 
built this monument that will spell right- 
eousness, justice, love, compassion, and 
holiness. We the remnants of concentra- 
tion camps, who have been branded like cat- 
tle, upon whom the numbers were burned 
into our skins and flesh as a stigma, a mark 
of infamy, castigated like criminals, we who 
have been humiliated in such a most cruel 
way no one would dare fare with animals; 
yes, as the Yiddish tune has it, it was only 
too true: “In feir un flamm hot men uns ge- 
brennt.” (We have been burned at stake, 
devoured by the flanres of fire.) We are 
showing the world with this synagogue that 
we can control our emotions, we, who could 
fiare up in this our free world and do harm 
physically, economically, mentally, and 
emotionally to our former taskmasters and 
slave drivers, we are using our energies to 
build houses of peace and of brotherhood, 
Although we cannot blot out from our 
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memory, and we never intended to do so, 
that which cruelty has done to us in the 
days when the scytheman was reaping rich 
harvest of millions of innocent people, men, 
women, and children, we will remember Adoif 
Schickelgruber alias Hitler in the same way 
as we remembered but yesterday in all our 
synagogues Amalek by reading from the 
scroll the words: Zichor es Amolek. Re- 
member Amalek what he has done to you lo 
tishkoch—do never forget!” This house of 
worship where people gather in harmony 
and friendship is but the best answer to sub- 
due and combat hatred, prejudice and dis- 
crimination. This house will be a house of 
healing and forgiveness. This house which 
will be a memorial for all those that gave 
up their lives al kiddush hashem—for the 
sanctification of God's name, this house will 
be a Kiddush Hashem for the living, a house 
of prayer glorifying God in our triumphant 
and victorious march through history past, 
present and im yirtser hashem—if God wills 
it, future. It is as if Ezekiel’s vision would 
become manifested in this building when he 
envisioned the valley of the dry bonés com- 
ing to life again. Indeed, before our eyes 
our dear ones ascend from the grave at this 
solemn moment of dedication and encourage 
us to carry on through the memory of them 
our task of executing the word of God, con- 
tributing our share to Judaism through the 
revivification of our most precious heritage. 

My friends and distinguished guests, truly 
when people were completely uprooted from 
everything, their kinsfolk, their land, lan- 
guage, possessions, who stood alone in a for- 
eign land, confronted with almost insur- 
mountable problems of all kinds, those es- 
pecially of adjustment, bewilderment, and 
lonesomeness, when they can within a rela- 
tively short time rise to such gigantic 
heights and pull themselves together to 
form a congregation before they were set- 
tiled securely and work themselves up to ac- 
quire and completely remodel as beautiful 
a house of God such as this, who in spite of 
everything are extending their hands of 
brotherhood and friendliness to all people, 
who with open arms are welcoming their 
Jewish brethren regardless of their ethnic 
and cultural background and invite them 
to become members or officers of this worthy 
institution, then we can proudly say that 
Judaism is not lost and Temple Ezra can look 
forward to a great spiritual future. You 
will agree with me that with such an atti- 
tude all three concepts of a house of God 
as expressed midrashically by Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in form of a mountain, a 
field and a house are possible to become 
united in this house of worship, If this is 
to be true we may ascend to Abraham's 
mountain reaching the peak of spiritual as- 
cendance which can be found in communion 
with God in public worship; we may go out 
into Isaac's field, sowing the seeds of divine 
worship and gaining a sustaining conscious- 
ness of the sanctity of our faith; we may en- 
ter Jacob's house, taking refuge in it and be- 
ing granted protection. We have the op- 
portunity to make this house a fulfillment of 
all these lofty ideals if you wish it. 

At this very moment we are dedicating 
this house to God. But a house is built 
out of dead matter and it would stay dead 
unless we who have created it dedicate our- 
selves to God, May this house never be- 
come & museum to be visited once or twice, 
and not a mausoleum either, but rather a 
house of the living God for the living, thus 
handing down to our posterity a living in- 
stitution and not a mere edifice, however 
beautiful, an edifice of dead material bereft 
of all vitality. 

We need today more than ever dedicated 
men and women who devote themselves to 
the cause of Judaism, to the cause of justice 
and of love, to the cause of brotherhood, in 


short who devote themselves to God, for the 


world will not be saved otherwise. 
At this solemn moment of dedication we 
turn to our dear departed ones—zichronom 
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livrochoh—({in blessed memory) in whose 
memory we are now kindling the Yahrzeit 
lights. Most vivid and befitting are the im- 
mortal words of one of the most illustrious 
sons of America, the almost Biblical figure 
of Abraham Lincoln, when he said: "It is for 
us the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work they have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us, that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they 
(here) gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain.” 

From this house of love and help the 
thankful prayers will ascend to heaven. 
May God spread the tabernacle of His peace 
over this house, over its directors, members, 
and friends. May He heal the people from 
the wounds which brute passion has caused 
to suffer and from the illnesses which bigotry 
has wrought. Heal those that are sick with 
hatred and cruelty. Cure them of the blind- 
ness which sees not the brother, and of the 
deafness which heeds not his cry.” 

May our heavenly Father bless those who 
unite to form synagogues for prayer, and 
those who enter therein to pray. 

“Bless, O Lord, this house, 
Amen. 


we pray.“ 


Poor Ol’ Buck! Even Kids Spurn It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
onb, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle by H. I. Phillips entitled “Poor Ol’ 
Buck! Even Kids Spurn It“: 

Poor OL’ Buck! Even Kins Spurn IT—WeE 

STILL FICHT Over DOLLARS BUT THEY'RE A 

DELUSION 


(By H. I. Phillips) 
I am the shadow of yesterday, low man on 
a totem pole, the fade-away baseball and the 
embiem of low visibility. Iam the forgotten 
value, the hole in the doughnut, the slippage 
in the clutch and the leak in the dike. I 
am the symbol of the leaky roof, the punc- 
tured tire, the shrinkage in the wash, the 
yolkless egg and the old-time vaudeville van- 
ishing act. I am one with the lost collar 
button, the fish that got away, the little man 
who wasn't there, the lopsided pool ball, the 
defective compass, and the skip in the motor. 

NOBODY LOVES ME 


I have sunk faster than a skindiver pur- 
sued by a posse, and lower than a character 
in skid-row. I have lost my looks, my pres- 
tige, my capacity and my self-esteem. I am 
at home only with peanuts and penny ante 
poker players. I have become the butt of 
jokes. Nobody loves me. In the wallet I 
am little and in the grocery store I am as a 
loose cabbage leaf in a hurricane. In the 
payroll I am an illusion and a snare. The 
employer and the worker both fight for me 
but are fooled either way the battie turns 
out. The only laugh I get out of life comes 
through the picture of people striving to get 
more and more of me without a full appre- 
ciation of the fact I mean less and less to 
them. 

COMES IN BALES 

The employer can use me only in bales. 

The employee seeks me in the superpack- 
age. It is a performance which makes 
stupidity a national pastime. Nobody seems 
to understand that you don't get more dis- 
tance on a football fleld because you move 
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the goal posts closer to the lineup. I knew 
my glories in the forgotten era of the high- 
wheeled bike, the bustle, the wasp waist and“ 
the magic lantern. What has happened to 
me shouldn't happen to a dog. I bring dis- 
appointment and surprise to the housewife 
at the supermarket and break the heart of 
the husband shopping for a tonic, a doctor, 
a bottle of rye, 5 gallons of gasoline, or a 
good cigar. Teenagers scorn me and even 
little children sneer, Are you kiddin?” 
when I am offered to them for a trip to the 
candy store. Pillow slips, mattresses, horse 
collars, and hidden kiddy banks no longer 
take me. I am unacceptable in the old sock. 
Things have reached a stage where, even if 
the corporation gives 2 for 1. I am held for 
no gain in midfield. I am the American dol- 
lar, 
NEW YORK RETARDED? 


New York is generally supposed to be more 
up to date than most communities, but only 
a few days ago did it take its last trolley 
car out of service. This reminds us that the 
horsecar had disappeared from our home- 
town when we were a kid, yet when we came 
to the big city years later, they were still 
running in parts of Manhattan. Incidentally 
we got extra nostalgic over the trolley car, 
which, it seems to us, offered a ride away 
ahead of anything the average city busline 
can give. The comfort of passengers was a 
top consideration, with wonderful open cars 
run through the summertime; safety was so 
paramount that the law required an operator 
whose mind was not to be distracted by any 
other duties, and a conductor who took fares. 
gave information, and helped passeng on 
and off politely, 

Any suggestion. of a one-man-trolley 
worker who would, in addition to running 
the car, have to take on the added duties of 
a conductor, was sure to be howled down or 
laughed off, Rarely did a trolley roar by 
anybody to make time or because it was 
crowded, and the gruff, discourteous operator 
was shortlived. Our earliest boyhood recol- 
lection in the transportation field is of & 
trolley on the Sylvan Avenue line, past our 
house, that had a stove amidship in which 
& fire was kept during cold weather, but 
there is a vague memory of horsecars on the 
Chapel Street line. It seems to us there was 
nothing quite so bracing and pleasant as a 
trip to Savin Rock or Lighthouse Point back 
home on an open trolley in the warm 
months. The memory of the swing and 
sway of the trolley car as it zoomed out 
Kimberley Avenue over the two old bridges, 
the salt air from the meadows and from the 
harbor filling the nostrils, is still keen. We 
remember the fights to get on the front seat, 
the occasional ride on the running board 
and the Sunday trips when the conductor 
couldn't get all the fares. Then there was 
the trolley ride, a long forgotten diversion 
of childhood days, when a group would 
charter an open car for a half day of 
Picnicking. Oh, boy. 


A Tribute to Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Father of the Nation’s Highway Sys- 
tem 
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or 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 
Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
America lost a great public servant when 


Thomas H. MacDonald, former Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, died on April 7, 


1957 


1957, He has been rightfully called the 

Father of the Nation’s Highway System. 

Because his early background, training, 

€ducation, and experience tie him to 

Iowa, I deem it an honor to pay tribute to 
memory. 

Iowa, perhaps better than any other 
State, knows the great loss to the world 
of highway administration, planning, 
and construction which is sustained in 
the death of Thomas H. MacDonald. 

Mr. MacDonald died at College Sta- 
tion, Tex., on Sunday, April 7, 1957, suc- 
Cumbing to a heart attack. 

Though born in Colorado and moved to 
Towa at an early age, Mr. MacDonald 
Considered himself a son of Iowa. It 
Was in Iowa that he was educated in en- 
Sineering; in Iowa that he entered upon 
his Profession; in Iowa that he laid the 
foundations for sound highway planning 
and engineering; in Iowa that he created 
his first magnificent highway system; 
and from Iowa that he carried to the 
Nation's Capitol and to the Federal Gov- 

ent the experience and wisdom 
Which were to qualify him so thoroughly 
for the expressive title “Father of the 
Nation’s Highway System.” 

Iowa knew Tom MacDonald not only 

With deep respect and admiration, but 
with warm personal affection and 
friendship. It knew him not only as an 
Engineering administrative genius, but 
also as a man of the highest principles, 
inflexible in his insistence upon render- 
ing in his own service the fullest measure 
of performance to the public which em- 
Ployed and trusted him, and equally in- 
t upon such performance by others 

€r his direction. 
W career is too well known to high- 
this and other governmental circles in 
ica State, as well as throughout Amer- 
Bit to need detailed restatement today. 
Whi is an inspiring life, nonetheless, 
ch may be profitably reviewed again. 
8 - MacDonald first attended Iowa 
te Teachers College at Cedar Falls, 
wa, in 1899-1900. He went on from 
€re to graduate in civil engineering at 
Was State College at Ames, in 1904. It 
tha during his undergraduate days there 
Gane his lifetime interest in roads was 
a eloped. A thesis which he wrote on 
N of the power required to pull a 
m bits was before the days of auto- 
Obiles—over various types of roads be- 
an authoritative text in that field. 
t en he was serving as a young pro- 
r at Iowa State and the legislature 
st oned the college to prepare a 
8 of how Iowa's roads might be im- 
De ed, Tom MacDonald was the logical 
a to undertake and head such a 
that. The research which went into 
tio effort was the beginning of a devo- 

n to highway improvement which was 

H cterize the rest of his life. 

Dositi fell naturally and logically into the 
low on of State highway engineer when 

a launched a road improvement pro- 
8 in 1907. He simply switched titles, 
Wen ng the same functions, when the 
tab State Highway Commission was es- 
1913 ed separate from the college in 
neer’ With Mr. MacDonald as chief engi- 


8 owes its first real system of all- 
er roads to Mr. MacDonald's fore- 
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sight and energy. This State promptly 
took the lead among all States in crea- 
tion of a coordinated highway system, 
under his administration. He recognized 
the basic needs for proper grading and 
draining. More than a third of Iowa's 
roads were graded, bridged, and drained, 
and plans had been made for an unprec- 
edented hard-surfacing program when 
he was called to Washington, D. C., in 
1919 to take charge of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, as the Nation’s Federal 
Highway Commissioner. 

There stands to his credit the develop- 
ment of the joint Federal-State system 
of highway planning and construction. 
He insisted always upon recognition of 
State sovereignty in highway matters. 
He regarded State highway commissions 
as representative of the States, and the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads as 
properly bound to act only with and 
through the State commissions. _ 

As the acknowledged last word in 
highway administration and policy plan- 
ning, Tom MacDonald was frequently 
the adviser of congressional committees. 
He never wavered from his loyalty to the 
principle of State sovereignty. Neither 
did he ever relax his insistence upon the 
right of the Federal Government to de- 
mand uniformly high standards of de- 
sign and construction in all projects 
where the Federal Government shared in 
financing. Throughout his public life, 
he was generous in the assignment of 
credit to State highway departments for 
their large measure of contribution to 
highway improvement. 

These self-imposed high standards 
won him in the national field the same 
admiration and respect they had brought 
to him in his adopted state, Iowa. 

Although himself a Republican, and 
he always so remained, Mr. MacDonald, 
without solicitation on his part, was ap- 
pointed Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, in 1919, by a 
Democratic Secretary of Agriculture, 
serving under a Democratic President. 
He accepted the proffered appointment 
as a matter of duty and with some mis- 
givings as to his own ability to handle 
the job. He performed such an out- 
standing service that, as a matter of 
course, he remained, through 34 years of 
shifting Republican and Democratic na- 
tional administrations, exemplifying for 
the Nation and the industry, that high- 
way administration itself is not, and 
should not, be in any degree partisan. 

One of Tom’s last visits to Iowa was 
to attend the testimonial dinner ac- 
corded to his former associate and his 
successor, Fred R. White, who retired as 
chief engineer, Iowa State Highway 
Commission, in October 1952. He grace- 
fully and justly gave credit to Mr. White 
for the structure built upon the founda- 
tions he had laid in Iowa, without, of 
course, claiming any credit for the foun- 
dation. 

Tom MacDonald was widely known 
throughout Iowa despite his long absence 
from this State. There are still active 
in highway and engineering circles here 
men who knew him as a student and 
many who launched their own business 
careers in Iowa while he headed the 
Iowa highway effort. Many too, met 
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him also at meetings of various national 
highway and related associations, be- 
fore which he was a frequent and appre- 
ciated speaker. 

Mr. MacDonald retired as Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads in 1953, but did 
not discontinue his active interest in and 
contribution to highway work. He ac- 
cepted the position of “distinguished 
research engineer” at Texas A. and M. 
College, College Station, Tex. There he 
headed a highway research station which 
in the few years of his tenure, has con- 
tributed important knowledge and 
counsel to the world of roadbuilding and 
road use. 

We say a sad goodbye to a lifelong 
distinguished public servant, almost 
without peer, and a personal friend of 
all who worked with him in the great and 
important objective of providing ade- 
quate thoroughfares for our country. He 
spent billions of dollars of the people's 
money with never a shade of a shadow 
of a suspicion as to the integrity or the 
intelligence of the expenditure thereof. 
He left his imprint on his time as few 
men are privileged or able to do. His 
was a substantial contribution to making 
America a better place in which to live. 
Much that today’s motorist takes for 
granted in the ease, and comfort, and 
speed of his travel along America’s high- 
ways, he owes to Thomas H. MacDonald. 

There is no irreverence in quoting as a 
word of farewell to a good and faithful 
public servant the 5th verse of the 3d 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
Luke: 

Every valley shall be filled, and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low; and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough ways shall be made smooth. 


Tom did his part to bring that to 
pass. 


Chicago’s Lake Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
taken from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
issue of April 17, 1957: 

QUARRELING AMONG LAKE CITIES 

The traditional foes of Chicago's lake di- 
version held a meeting in Cleveland and re- 
hashed the charges, rumors, and crazy sta- 
tistics they have been using for years. The 
Governor of Ohio advocated a Federal inves- 
tigation. The mayor of Milwaukee urged 
President Eisenhower to name a commission 
“to find out why Chicago has failed to dis- 
pose of waste by modern methods.” 

Many studies and investigations of lake di- 
version already have been made, the latest 
being by the United States Army engineers, 
but Chicago has no objection to further ex- 
amination of the problem. Chicago has 
nothing to hide, Particularly we welcome an 
investigation of our major sewage treatment 
plant, which has been named 1 of the 7 
modern engineering wonders of the world. 
Since 1950 Chicago has provided complete 
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treatment for all its sewage, including in- 
dustrial wastes, and thus has complied with 
all the requirements set forth by the United 
States Supreme Court in its 1930 decree. 

If a new investigation of Chicago’s treat- 
ment works is made by a Presidential com- 
mission, as proposed by the mayor of Mil- 
waukee, the same body ought to make a 
study of Milwaukee's methods of handling 
its wastes. As every gardener knows, Mil- 
waukee is in the fertilizer business. This 
business has seemed to be more important, 
in the minds of Milwaukee officials, than 
purity of Milwaukee's drinking water. 

During rainstorms the flow of surface 
drainage water into the Milwaukee treat- 
ment works results in a lowering of the nitro- 
gen content of the city's fertilizer. To keep 
the fertilizer rich in quality, it was for- 
merly the practice to have all sewage, both 
sanitary sewage and storm water, bypass 
the treatment works and flow into Lake 
Michigan. About 2 years ago the State gov- 
ernment, acting on many protests that Lake 
Michigan was being polluted, ordered the 
city to treat all sewage. An investigation by 
a Presidential commission could determine 
whether this order is being obeyed. 

The same commission also could deter- 
mine whether other lake cities are giving 
proper treatment to industrial wastes. Chi- 
cago’s plants are designed to treat such 
wastes in an amount equivalent to the sew- 
age of 3,800,000 people, in addition to han- 
dling the actual sewage of 4,500,000 people. 
When all the lake cities have been certified 
as having treatment facilities as good as 
Chicago’s and are free from all blame, it 
will be time enough for the politicians of 
those cities to make snide comments about 
Chicago. 

The Lake States and cities will never get 
anywhere by quarreling about lake diver- 
sion. Everybody agrees that it is important 
to maintain lake levels for navigation pur- 
poses. The cyclical fluctuations of these 
levels are measured in feet. Yet the current 
controversy is about a proposed increase in 
diversion which the Army engineers esti- 
mate would lower the level of Lake Michi- 
gan by not more than five-eighths of an 
inch. 


The Lake States and the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to proceed as promptly as pos- 
sible to correct the big fluctuations in lake 
levels, not the little ones. 


Flourishing Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of the Industrial Bulletin pub- 
lished by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, sets forth graphically 
and with documentation the remark- 
able record of a remarkable city and 
county, the city of Rochester in Monroe 
County, New York. Year after year, 
Rochester and Monroe County are in the 
van insofar as economic conditions are 
concerned—a condition which reflects 
the vision and imagination of the area’s 
leaders and the high character of its 
residents. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp some excerpts 
from the article The Rochester Area 
from the Industrial Bulletin. 
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The Rochester labor market area— 
Monroe County—is the Nation’s largest 
center for the manufacture of photo- 
graphic and optical goods. It has con- 
sistently enjoyed more favorable em- 
ployment conditions than those pre- 
vailing in the Nation as a whole during 
practically all of the past 16 years. In 
every important category—total. em- 
ployed, unemployed, labor-management 
relations, growth of industry, proportion 
of skilled workers to total employment 
force, labor turnover and hourly and 
weekly earnings—Rochester figures look 


good. 

The only time since 1940 when the area 
reported a relatively substantial labor 
surplus was during the 1949 business re- 
cession. For the past 4 years the Roch- 
ester area has been classified in the 
balanced labor supply category. During 
1954, Rochester was one of only 16 such 
areas in the Nation, and the only one in 
New York State. During 1954, 1955, and 
1956 employment conditions in Roches- 
ter were generally regarded as the most 
favorable in New York State. 

Estimated total unemployment during 
the postwar period ranged from a high 
of 30,000 in August 1949 to a low of 4,500 
in the fall of 1953. The October 1956 
estimate is 5,500—2.2 percent of the 
civilian labor force. 

The excerpts follow: 

In spite of the fact that a whopping total 
of 47,900 or 42 percent of the area’s 114,100 
factory workers are employed by photo- 
graphic, optical, and instrument firms 
(which themselves form a number of diver- 
sified industries-within-an-industry) Roch- 
ester plants turn out a wide variety of 
other products, ranging from electrical 
equipment, industrial machinery, and auto- 
motive equipment to men’s clothing, food 
products, and printing. 

At its October 1956 level of 224,100, non- 
farm employment was more than one-and-a- 
half times as large as in the pre-World War 
II year of 1940. Initial impetus for this in- 
crease came in the early years of World War 
II. Between April 1940 and the employment 
peak in the summer of 1943 Rochester manu- 
facturers added about 53,000 workers to their 
payrolls. 

After the 1943 high, the number of job 
holders receded slowly, then dropped sharply 
by about 25,000 when the warended. Within 
3 months after the end of World War II, fac- 
tory employment turned up and by late 1946 
came close to the peak World War IT level, 
Employment dipped again during the busi- 
ness recession of 1949 but began to recover 
in eny 1950. The Korean outbreak boosted 
employment again. This ri 
until late nr a perth Sate 

Nonfarm wage and sala: empl 
reached a high of 223,800 in Donee ates. 
an increase of more than 33,000 for the 3 
years following the Korean outbreak. In 
1954, in common with most of the Nation 
Rochester's job total turned downward. The 
3 Sorne was not reversed until 
early r nonfarm 
reached a low of 211,300. e 

Rapid recovery during 1955 made up all of 
these losses so that by December 1955 non- 
farm wage and salary employment reached 
an alltime high of 225,700, 

Employment continued at a high level 
during 1956, with total employment (includ- 
ing nonfarm wage and salary employment) 
reaching a new high of 250,100 in October 
1956. Employment gains during 1956 oc- 
curred In both manufacturing and nonman- 
ufacturing. Manufacturing employment, 
however, has still not yet attained its post- 
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war peak of 119,300 reached in September 
1953. Nonmanufacturing employment, on 
the other hand, is at an alltime high. 
About 40 percent of the area's employment 
gains since 1940 were achieved through the 
hiring of women. In manufacturing, the 
proportion of women employed increased 
from 27 percent to almost 32 percent: 

Manufacturing industries have been re- 
sponsible for the bulk of the area employ- 
ment increases registered during the 17- 
year period since 1940. Net expansion of the 
manufacturing work force was close to 66 
percent between the spring of 1940 and 
October 1956. The photographic, optical and 
instrument industry, the area's largest in- 
dustry, added nearly 20,000 workers through 
October 1956. Electrical machinery gained 
about 8,000 workers since 1940. 

Other important changes since early 1940 
include primary and fabricated metal prod- 
ucts and transportation equipment which 
together increased the number of their em- 
ployees by 6,000; food products by 4,000; 
nonelectrical machinery by 4,000 and print- 
ing by 2,000. As a result of the long-time 
factory gains, manufacturing employment 
now accounts for 51 percent of the area's 
nonfarm total as contrasted with little more 
than 47 percent in 1940. Incidentally, the 
proportion of total employment in manufac- 
turing is one of the highest among the 
metropolitan areas in the Nation. Through- 
out the postwar period, the Rochester area’s 
record of labor peace was among the best in , 
New York State and was one of the most 
favorable among the major metropolitan 
areas in the Nation. 

Labor turnover in Rochester has also tradi- 
tionally been low. A comparison over the 
past 16 years shows that in every month of 
this period manufacturing labor turnover 
has tended to be substantially lower than 
the national average. 

The area's labor force is characterized by a 
very high proportion of skilled workers. In 
1950, the proportion of professional, techni- 
cal, and skilled workers (30 percent) was 
higher in Rochester than in any of the 57 
largest metropolitan areas in the Nation. 
In optical manufacturing, photographic 
equipment, men's apparel, and in almost all 
Rochester's major industry groups, prosperity 
is firmly founded on craftsmanship, 

Weekly earnings in the area's factories 
were at a record high and averaged $87.83 
during September 1956, for a workweek of 
about 41 hours. On the average, factory 
workers in the area earned $2.14 an hour 
during the month, 


Spokane Public Forum Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
8 0 I include the following resolu- 
ion: 


SPOKANE PUBLIC FORUM RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Honorable USHER L. Bunprck, 
speaking in Congress, calls for a committee 
of five to work for legislation to protect 
the life and health of the Nation by out- 
lawing the general practice of chemically 
treating most all food and vegetables on the 
shelves of our stores, rendering our f 
unfit and dangerous for home consumption 
by these poison chemicals; and 

Whereas as to Coca-Cola, that was chal- 
lenged over 50 years ago as to its poison 
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effects and resulting danger to our people, 
especially our children. This is the same 
Coca-Cola that floods our market today, and 
ig served in our hospitals, with no word of 
Protest from the authorities: Be it 
Resolved, That the Spokane Public Forum 
go on record highly commending the Hon- 
rable UsHer L. Burpick, of North Dakota, 
for his courageous stand, and work to get 
Action in Congress to protect our people from 
commercialized poison, masquerading as 
Pure food in the family market throughout 
the country. 


Mother of-the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Illinois Mothers Association of 
the American Mothers Committee selects 
from all the mothers of Illinois, the 
Woman that they feel has done most to 
Promote the cause of good motherhood 
in our State. The choice of the commit- 
tee for 1957 was Mrs. Cassie N. Reeves, of 

eldon, II., a constituent of mine. 

- Mrs. Cassie Cross Reeves was the 
daughter of a farmer and lived all her 

e in a small rural community where 
she enjoyed the love and respect of all 
Who knew her. She graduated from 
Srade and high school at Weldon, Ill., 
and trained for the teaching profession 
at Illinois State Normal, where she met 

husband, Everett Reeves. Instead of 

1 ching, this young couple settled on a 
pam which they purchased, assuming a 
uge burden of indebtedness. Lean years 

d a rapidly growing family however, 

t little for payments on the mortgage 
. Mr. Reeves was finally forced to com- 
D e his two professions by becoming 
oa of the village school. Fate had 
eae Plans however, and his career was 
` Short by his untimely death. His 
anag widow was then confronted with 

55 uge mortgage, the problem of raising 
7 little children, and no visible means 

Support. Mrs. Reeves, however, had 
fla t faith in God and mankind, con- 
fore in herself, and the will to see her 
ban attrouen. She accepted her hus- 

and's position which was offered to her 
ens, became mother, father, and wage 
to ner. Witn all this she still managed 
h carte in school activities and whole- 
čet rtedly worked for all uplifting proj- 
tS of her community. At the same time 
personally managed her farm. 
here mother looks now with pride on 
Tec dur children. Colon, the eldest son, 
ived his B. S. from the University of 
of Cie and his M. S. at the University 
Worl cago. He was a Marine captain in 
rid War IT and holds a permanent 


thee as major in the Reserves. Richard, 
8 son, was captain in the Air 


Of the ize World War II. a graduate 
now © University of Dlinois and he is 
the a professional engineer. Robert, 

youngest son, received his B. A. from 
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the University of Illinois and became an 
industrial engineer. He served in the 
Naval Air Corps for 2 years. Margaret, 
the only daughter, graduated from Ili- 
nois State Normal and become a high- 
school music director. 
years of teaching, this widowed Ameri- 
can mother not only paid off her in- 
debtedness, but raised, fed, clothed, and 
educated a fine American family. She 
now enjoys security and serenity and 
continues to serve her church and her 
community. > 

On April 7 Mrs. Reeves was honored 
in her home community of Weldon, Il. 
At that time most of the surrounding 
community turned out to honor her as 
the mother of the year. Mr. Speaker, I 
herewith append an article from the 
Champaign Urbana Courier of Monday, 
April 8, giving an account of this cere- 
money that was held in the DeLand- 
Weldon High School. 


MOTHER OF YEAR HONORED—500 AT CEREMONY 
FeETrING Mas. Casste REEVES 

Approximately 500 persons honored Mrs. 
Cassie N, Reeves, Weldon, "Illinois Mother 
of the Year," for 1957 at a ceremony Sunday 
afternoon in DeLand-Weldon Junior High 
School here. 

Ten of the 40 candidates for the title 
recently given Mrs. Reeves were present, 
along with two former State mothers of the 
year. John W. Chapman, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Illinois, presented Mrs. Reeves the 
State citation, and she received a pin from 
Mrs. Amos E. Seymour, Virden, Ill., chairman 
of the American Mothers Committee. 

The Reverend Dale Pitcher, Pontiac Meth- 
odist minister and longtime friend of the 
Reeves family, gave the main address. 
Other speakers included Miss Carrie Marsh, 
who substituted for her sister, Mrs. Roy 
Twist, in explaining why the local WCTU 
nominated Mrs. Reeves for the honor; Loren 
Richardson, Weldon, village president, and 
Richard Reeves, Decatur, one of Mrs. Reeves’ 
four children gave the response for the 
family. : 

Her 3 sons, 1 daughter and members 
of their families came from 3 States to 
take part in the tribute. The sons are grad- 
uates of the University of Illinois and the 
daughter attended Ilinois State Normal 
University. 

Former State mothers of the year attend- 
ing were Mrs. Addie Carroll, Greenville, and 
Mrs. Charles Woods, Lincoln, who was chosen 
in 1955. The 1957 candidates present re- 
ceived certificates of merit. 

Representatives of many groups interested 
in the selection of an outstanding mother 
each year attended the program, coming 
from Champaign-Urbana, Bloomington, 
Danville, Princeton, Kankakee, Litchfield, 
and other towns. 

Ernest Dickey, principal of DeLand-Wel- 
don Junior High School, was toastmaster, 
and Mrs. Loren Richardson, program chair- 
man. 

Mrs. Reeves, 62, was chosen for the award 
because of her accomplishments in rearing 
a family and paying off a mortgage on a farm 
after the death of her husband 30 years ago. 
She taught in Weldon Grade Schoo! about 23 

ears. 

f Mrs. Reeves also will be honored at a meet- 
ing of the American Mothers Committee of 
the Golden Rule Foundation May 7-10 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
The “National Mother of the Year” will be 
chosen from the State winners. 

Mrs. Reeves also will be a guest of honor 
at a ceremony April 25 at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. 


During her 27, 
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Flood Insurance Still in Abeyance 
Although All Details Are Said To Be 
Worked Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent special order in the House, on 
April 8, I was intensely critical of the 
delays which have occurred in placing 
into effect the Federal flood insurance 
program authorized by Congress last 
year. b 

As I pointed out, people are experienc- 
ing flood damage right now, with the 
heavy spring rains in many parts of the 
country, yet the official attitude has 
seemed to be that the floods should wait 


_while the minute details of the program 


are worked out to everyone's satisfac- 
tion—before any policies are issued or 
any businessmen or homeowners are 
afforded some measure of protection 
against disastrous flood losses. 

Since then, I have received a great deal 
of additional information from the Flood 
Indemnity Administration of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, which 
administers the new program, and have 
been assured that the details are now ` 
being worked out, and are just about all 
completed. 

Now, we are informed, the delay is at 
the door of Congress—that nothing can 
be done until Congress appropriates 
funds for the payment of possible future 
losses once the policies are issued and 
also appropriates funds for the payment 
of private insurance companies of agents’ 
fees, claim adjusting costs, et cetera. 


LETTER FROM COMMISSIONER MEISTRELL 


This situation is outlined in some de- 
tail, Mr. Speaker, in a letter which I have 
received from the Commissioner of the 
Federal Flood Indemnity Administration, 
Mr. Frank J. Meistrell, and in fairness to 
him, I am inserting the full text of his 
letter at the conclusion of these remarks. 

I will say, in comment on it, that Iam 
pleased all of the details have been 
worked out for cooperation between the 
Federal agency administering the, pro- 
gram and the private insurance firms 
which will handle the sale of the insur- 
ance on a nonprofit basis. 

I will say I am delighted that things 
have been brought to the point that the 
program can get underway if money is 
made available. 

But I must say, in fairness to those in 
St. Louis and elsewhere who live in dread 
of new flood damage while this whole 
program languishes in redtape, that it 
seems to me there has been much too 
much delay downtown on this and that 
there now appears to be a desire to blame 
any and all delays on Congress, 

The act was pasSed last year. There 
was no money included for the program 
in the President’s budget sent up here in 
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January. The initial request for funds 
did not arrive until last month. 

I have checked with the Appropria- 
tions Committee on this matter and I 
have been informed that the proposed 
funds for the flood insurance program 
were not put on any urgent priority list 
by the administration, and hence were 
not considered for any of the urgent 
deficiencies or supplemental bills which 
have been reported out so far. 

SHOULD COME UP AFTER EASTER RECESS 


Hence, this matter is being treated in 
the usual manner of any rather routine 
request for a supplemental appropria- 
tion, and the reason it is so treated is 
not by decision of the Appropriations 
Committee, as I understand it, but 
rather by decision of the Bureau of the 
Budget, which has shown no sense of 
urgency about it. 

Congress has just been subjected to 
a buck-passing, blame-placing fiasco 
over deficiency postal funds, and the re- 
sentments are deep in this entire House 
over the way this whole issue was 
handled. I hate to see the Appropria- 
tions Committee again being blamed for 
delay on the flood insurance program, 
when it is not in any sense responsible 
for the delays which have occurred. 

It is my understanding that this pro- 
posed appropriation for $50 million for 
payment of future losses and for pay- 
ment of agents’ fees and adjusters’ ex- 
penses, and so on, will be considered by 
the committee along with other supple- 
mental items in a bill which will probably 
come out shortly after the Easter re- 
cess. I wish this had been earmarked 
by the Budget Bureau as among the kind 
of high-priority items taken up in the 
bill we passed earlier this week which 
contained postal funds. 

LETTER CONTAINS MORE DETAILS ON RATES 


In Mr. Meistrell's latest letter to me, 
Mr. Speaker, there are some additional 
details on the probable rate structure 
for this insurance and on other aspects 
of the program which I believe will be 
of interest to many of the Members as 
well as to all of those who are anxious 
to buy flood insurance once the program 
is underway. 

The text of the letter from Mr. Meis- 
trell, dated April 15, is as follows: 

HOUSING AND 
Home FINANCE AGENCY, 
FEDERAL FLOOD 
INDEMNITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1957. 

Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mas. SuLLIvaN: I am pleased to give 
you the following information in answer to 
your inquiry concerning the present status 
of the Federal flood-indemnity program. 

I wish I could give you, and many others 
who have inquired, a definite answer as to 
when flood insurance will be made available 
to the general public. The fact is that the 
date on which we shali be able to offer flood 
insurance to the public is directly related to 
action by the Congress, 

As you know, there is now pending before 
the Subcommittee. on Independent Offices of 
the House Appropriations Committee a sup- 
plemental appropriation request which 
when approved by the Congress will provide 
necessary funds. 

A hearing on this request was held on 
April 3 and I am enclosing herewith a copy 
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of the justification of supplemental esti- 
mates and a copy of my statement before the 
subcommittee, which you requested. I do 
not have a copy of my testimony to the sub- 
committee which you also requested. 

You will observe that the appropriation re- 
quest is for $50 millidn based on an initial 
insurance authorization of $3 billion as pre- 


scribed in the Federal Flood Insurance Act. 


This request is composed of two major 
items: 

The first item of $36 million is to be used, 
if needed, to pay losses in excess of premium 
income estimated at $54 million. In short, 
we anticipate having available for the pur- 
poses of the disaster insurance fund loss re- 
serves aggregating $90 million. 

The second item of approximately $14 mil- 
lion is to be used for payments to the in- 
surance companies, and agents and brokers, 
for selling and servicing flood indemnity 
contracts, and to claim adjusters for adjust- 
ing claims arising under these contracts. 
This money will be expended only as such 
services are actually rendered. 

In this connection, I should like to em- 
phasize that: 

The payments made to insurance com- 
panies for issuing policies and performing 
other related services on our behalf, are to 
reimburse them only for their out-of-pocket 
costs, and do not include any profit, or ad- 
ministrative overhead, or any other expense 
incident to the normal conduct of their 
business. The claims adjustment organiza- 
tions are to be reimbursed for their services 
on a comparable basis. The agents and 
brokers who sell the contracts are to be paid 
on a commission basis which has not yet 
been finally determined. . 

In effect, we are prepared to put into op- 
eration a wholly new insurance business 
using for the purpose the facilities and the 
highly trained personnel of the insurance 
industry at cost. This appears to us to be 
the most economical and effective way to put 
this program into operation promptly. 

As à consequence, the staff of the Federal 
Flood Indemnity Administration can be kept 
relatively small. Our functions will include 
policy formulation, supervision of program 
operations by the insurance companies, set- 
tlement of claims for losses, and research. 
The administrative costs of this agency can 
thus be kept comparatively low, especially 
during the early years when the program 
is largely experimental. 

You asked me also what the cost will be 
for this insurance. This raises the whole 
question of rates which has been our most 
difficult problem. 

For the major classes of risks, our net rates 
(after application of the subsidy) will range 
from $1 to $2.50 per $100 of insurance on an 
80 percent coinsurance basis. Within this 
range, the rates will be different in various 
parts of the country depending upon con- 
siderations of flood frequency and flood dam- 
age in such areas. 

On the basis of available data, we have es- 
tablished a separate set of rates fom each 
major river basin in the United States, and 
for the more highly exposed areas along the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts. We believe that 
these rates refiect varying degrees of ex- 
posure, ascertainable at this time, and that 
they are marketable, as required by the Fed- 
eral Flood Insurance Act. 

The rating system we have devised will of 
course be refined and improved, as we gain 
experience. But it makes possible flood pro- 
tection for the people this program is in- 
tended to help—the home owners and busi- 
nessmen of modest means who are exposed 
to flood hazards. The insurance industry is 
prepared to market flood indemnity contracts 
at these rates. 

Mindful of the constant need for economy 
in our operations, we have given considerable 
thought to the question of large losses being 
incurred in excess of income derived from 
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these fates. Certain safeguards have, there- 
fore, been incorporated into the program: 

1. The amount of insurance which can be 
sold to any person or corporation is limited 
to $250,000, and $10,000 on a dwelling and 
its contents. 

2. The total amount of insurance in force 
will not be the measure of the Government's 
liability as most losses arising under these 
contracts will in all probability be partial 
losses. Moreovem flood indemnity contracts 
will contain dollar and percentage deduct- 
ibles which will tend to reduce nuisance 
claims. 

3. The flood indemnity contracts will be 
sold nationwide. Since all exposed places 
will not have damaging floods at the same 
time, the fundamental principle of insur- 
ance will apply, namely, the contributions of 
the many to pay for the losses of the few. 

You will also find enclosed three different 
sets of answers which we have prepared to 
various questions that have been asked us 
from time to time. 

We deeply appreciate your interest in this 
program. If we can be of further service to 
you at any time, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. MEISTRELL, 
Commissioner, Flood Indemnity Ad- 
ministration, 


Departments of State, Justice, Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies, Appropriation 
Bill, Fiscal Year 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6871) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
American people have been forced into 
their present situation whereby we are 
compelled to defend ourselves and help 
others who are willing to fight for 
their freedom. The role of defender of 
human freedom, a choice which we had 
to make, is costing billions of dollars 
each year. The cost of our activities in 
this regard comprise 63 percent of our 
total budget. The fundamental issue 
involved is war or peace. The Russian 
Communists seek world conquest. We 
want peace—not at any price but peace 
with justice and freedom for all. 

The Communists are engaged in unre- 
lenting warfare against all the people of 
the free world. Their warfare takes 
various forms, with emphasis upon prop- 
aganda warfare but not omitting arm 
aggression when the Communists feel 
that there is a 50-50 chance of winning. 
The Russians will not desist in this effort 
until they conquer the world or are 
themeslves destroyed. That is a sad 
fact of life but nevertheless a fact of 
life which we must face up to. 

It is now almost 10 years since Presi- 
dent Truman made the historic decision 
to defend our freedom and the independ- 
ence of other freedom-loving nations 
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against the threat of Communist agres- 
Sion. That decision has had a marked 
effect upon the history of the whole 
World. It also officially ended our un- 
easy alliance with the Russian Commu- 
nists which was made during the world 
Crisis which marked World War II. 

We have pursued this objective for 
Almost 10 years. The American people 
have made tremendous sacrifices to make 
Possible programs in support of that ob- 
Jective. There are now unmistakable 
Signs that this great effort is beginning 
to bear fruit. There have been revolu- 
tions in the Communist-occupied coun- 
tries—reyolts against the Russian mas- 
ters who are the overlords of the Com- 
Munist empire. There are clear signs 
that intense struggles are taking place 
Within the Soviet Union. The people of 
the non-Russian nations are demonstrat- 

again their discontent with com- 
Munism and their contempt for the Rus- 
Sions whom they know as their exploiters. 

Together with this it is obvious that 
there is dissension among the leaders of 
the Kremlin. They are confused—uncer- 
tain, but nevertheless unchanged in their 
determination to impose communism 
upon all the nations and people of the 
World. The Russians are well aware of 

tremendous corrosion and human 
Testlessness that is taking place through- 
Out the entire Communist empire. The 
Russians are well aware that the people 
they enslave await only the opportunity 
to throw off their chains and assault 
eir tormentors. To counteract this 
Russians have made unfounded 
Promises to give more freedom to the 
People, more opportunity for individual 
elopment, more recognition of the 
National demands coming up from all the 
within the empire. The men in 

= Kremlin have even attempted to 
Stalin for all the errors and 
— of life under communism. They 
l ve blamed Stalin for the almost end- 
ess list of crimes against humanity com- 
Mitted by the Communists during the 
30 or more years. The much publi- 
Cized “de-Stalinization” campaign being 
€d about within the Russian empire 

Nothing more than an effort to find a 
kandescat for the complete and dismal 
allure of communism to provide the 

cies of life for the people is enslaves. 
nave leaders of the Kremlin are aware 
t unless changes are made, internal 
revolution is inevitable and each such 
revolution hastens the day of final col- 
tec of their empire. Their greatest 
ear is that if they relax the hold of the 
ti ce state over the people, total revolu- 
on of all the people will occur. This, 
roan is the great dilemma which now 
0 Mfronts the leaders of the Russian 
Smmunist conspiracy. 
I In the face of this compelling evidence, 
to n firmly convinced this is not the time 
give the Communsts a breathing 
our this is not the time for us to relax 

1 Worldwide campaign of truth. 
wan is recognized that the 
fo iwide struggle between the evil 
peces of communism and the desire of all 

ple for freedom and democracy is 
essentially one of ideas and ideals. This 
Acusgle mvolves the dissemination of 
eas which reflect the social, economic, 
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and political system of the free world. 
It also involves full exposure of the cruel 
realities of communism as contrasted 
with the rosy ideal painted by the theory 
of communism. Our campaign has been 
designed to counteract Communist lies 
about the American free way of life, the 
free enterprise system, and government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. In summary, it has been recog- 
nized that the struggle for the world will 
be largely won or lost by the judicious 
and astute utilization of all the medias 
of mass communication to effectively 
carry freedom’s story to all the people 
of the world. 

Economy in the operation of the Fed- 
eral Government is long overdue. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Con- 
gress can save the American taxpayers 
several billion dollars of the funds re- 
quested in the budget which the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress a short while ago. 
Every Member of Congress is anxious to 
bring economy and efficiency into the 
operation of our Government, The 
question before us is where we can make 
substantial cuts and at the same time 
provide maximum security for our 
people. 

I believe that the type of work which 
the USIA is by law and Presidential 
directive chartered to do is one of the 
essential elements necessary to prevent 
the conspiracy of communism from tak- 
ing the breathing spell it so badly needs. 
The USIA is the agency of our Govern- 
ment which, by law, is charged with the 
responsibility of exploiting all the de- 
velopments growing out of the effort of 
the Polish people to win their freedom 
and national independence and the all- 
out effort of the Hungarian people to 
win their freedom and national inde- 
pendence. If maximum exploitation is 
given to these two historic events and 
the confusion and uncertainty which 
grips the leaders of the Kremlin is also 
exploited, a powerful blow will have been 
struck for the cause of peace and 
freedom. 

Again I say, this is not the time to give 
the enemy a breathing spell—now is the 
time to press forward our advantage and 
to reap the rewards which the great 
sacrifices of the American people over 


throughout the world, 


The Lowest Ebb of Our Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, April 14, was the 92d anniversary 
of the assassination of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The Lincoln group of 
Washington, D. C., in cooperation with 
the National Park Service, held an ap- 
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propriate observance at Ford's. Theater, 
the scene of the assassination, which 
has since become the famous Lincoln 
Museum. Our colleague, the Honorable 
FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, vice president 
of the Lincoln group, gave the address 
for the occasion. He entitled his re- 
marks “The Lowest Ebb of Our Country.” 
Congressman ScHWENGEL is a lifelong 
student of the life and deeds of the Great 
Emancipator. He knows his subject well 
and in his address last Sunday he gave 
new meaning to the growing importance 
of Lincoln’s stature. I know that Con- 
gressman SCHWENGEL considers it a great 
honor to deliver such an address. I can 
appreciate this deep sense of pride, be- 
cause a few years ago it was my distinct 
privilege to deliver the Lincoln Day 
memorial address at Ford’s Theater. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to ask permission to have 
Congressman SCHWENGEL’s fine address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
so that all can share its message: 

Tue Lowest Ess OF OUR COUNTRY 


(Address by Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, 
Ford’s Theater, Sunday, April 14, 1957) 

Tomorrow morning at 7:22 o’clock, it will 
be exactly 4 score and 12 years since the great 
heart of Abraham Lincoln ceased to beat in 
mortal flesh. This happened at a time when 
he and the Nation that he led so nobly had 
Teasons to feel that it stood on the pinnacle 
of its finest and most significant moment in 
history. After 4 years of sacrifice, bloodshed, 
and heartaches unmatched in the history of 
the world, the question, of whether a nation 
had a right to dissolve itself, to secede, was 
settled forever. With this wonderful vic- 
tory came also the greatest moral victory of 
any nation in history. He led his people and 
they joined him in breaking the chains of 
slavery for millions born in an atmosphere 
of freedom. Three million souls born to be 
slaves became free and soon a nation be- 
came aware of the fact that as the slaves were 
freed, so were their masters. 

And so it was, as we look back to that time 
that our country was getting ready to en- 
joy its finest moment. It had won its great- 
est victories. Lincoln was happy and the 
people were rejoicling—the boys would soon 
be home now. No more sow belly and beans, 
home and peace, a united Nation, it was 
wonderful. 

With this great achievement, however, 
Lincoln saw still other battles to be won. 
They were in the political arena, and he knew 
they must be won on the basis of reason 
and commonsense. This would be awfully 
hard, but he must try. So as he had planned 
the battles of the war he now was plan- 
ning the battles for the peace and there was 
no precedent for this either. He knew it 
would not be easy and he knew it would take 
time, and he knew that what was exactly 
right would come gradually. We must take 
our time. So now the real pressure was 
off, permitting him, the official family, and 
his family to look forward to some moments 
of relaxation. And so, on the evening of the 
14th, he entered this theater with Mary, his 
wife, to see Our American Cousin, He was in 
a box seat just above us 4 score and 12 years 
ago today. 

We need not go into detail on what hap- 
pened here on that day. All of us know 
too well the terrible story of the shot that 
killed this great-hearted man, May I try for 
a few moments to review the reaction of a 
Nation toward his passing—then from this, 
call to your attention some significant ob- 
servations, from which we can learn some 
lessons for our time and which might be of 
some value to us. 
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Robert Browning Hamilton once said: 


“I walked a mile with sorrow 
And ne'er a word sald she; 
But, oh the things I learned from her 
When sorrow walked with me.” 


It was Good Friday when he was shot— 
one wonders—was this the hand of the Al- 
mighty? He lived until Saturday morning; 
until 7:22. That day was a cold, rainy day. 
He was in the Peterson house—hundreds of 
people stood outside watching, wondering, 
hoping, and praying. Officials were coming 
and going from this brick house. Inside, 
Lincoln lay on a wooden bed in the rented 
room of William Clark. He hadn't been 
conscious from the time the bullet found 
its mark the night before. Life was ebbing 
away. 

They did what they thought was best to 
keep him alive, but the doctors knew it 
couldn't be. 

Rumors spread and soon the Nation was 
to know that as they sacrified for the four 
long years with Lincoln as leader and were 
about to enjoy a great period of celebra- 
tion, they now were forced to mourn. Sor- 
row was with them once again. The Na- 
tion began a period of mourning. More peo- 
ple shed tears over this death than any in 
the history of our Nation, Yes; maybe even 
the world. There were funeral sermons in 
almost every church and community. Edi- 
torials in every newspaper in the land and 
muffied talk on the streets; in the homes. 
It was on the lips of those in saloons and 
the railroad cars. There was black bunting 
and crepe everywhere. These were attempts 
to say something that could not be sald. 
Silence seemed to reign. Men tried to talk 
about it and the words failed and they fell 
back to silence. To say nothing seemed 
best. They did gorthrough the motions of 
grief, and they did take their part in a na- 
tional funeral and the ceremony of humilia- 
tion and abasement and tears. 

Newsboys at their stands normally mak- 
ing a lot of noise but at this time they 
cried no headlines. They handed the damp 
sheets from the press to the buyers, wiping 
their tears as they sold their papers. In 
thousands of stores the merchants told their 
clerks they would close for the day. And 
on Monday, in many schools, the sobbing 
teachers could only tell the children “Go 
home, there will be no school today.” 

The board of trade, operators in gold, were 
shocked and closed the exchange. They 
couldn't transact business in this atmos- 
phere. In North Carolina a Negro in a 
shanty barber shop told his first customer 
that he wouldn't shave anybody that day, 
because he said, Somethin's happen to 
Marse Linkum.“ ; 

Lincoln wasn't on the official roll of any 
church, but on Sunday every church did 
penance—Catholic, Jew, and Protestant. 
They could have and did have many differ- 
ences, but in this they were united—thank- 
ful that their God had given them a Lincoin 
and mourned deeply his death. Seemed he 


might have been a member somehow of | 


every church, 

The tragic effect of this murder on the 
South is strongly expressed in Herman Mel- 
ville’s poem, most effectively edited by Jim 
Bishop in his book The Day Lincoln Was 
Shot: 


“Good Friday was the day 

Of the prodigy and crime, 

When they killed him in his pity, 
When they killed him in his prime. 
They killed him in his kindness. 

In their madness in their blindness, 
And they killed him from behind. 


“He Heth in his blood 

The Father in his face; 

They have killed him, the forgiver— 
The Avenger takes his place. 
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“There is sobbing of the strong, 
And a pall upon the land; 
But the people in their weeping 
Bare the iron hand: 
Beware the people weeping 
When they bare the iron hand.” 


As we reflect and contemplate the almost 
unbelievable problems of that time, one 
wonders how a Nation that had just gone 
through the valley of the shadow of death 
paid so dearly with so many human lives 
for its sins—then having won, and I believe 
somehow both sides in this war won—stood 
on the brink of enjoying and celebrating its 
greatest achievement—could now stand the 
terrible shock of having to go into the dark- 
est valley of sorrow ever experienced by any 
nation in the history of man. It seems as 
we look back now, too terrible a load for his 
people to carry—but they must. They could 
if—if, that is, they would harken and be 
reminded, as Lincoln was, to what our fore- 
fathers said and did four score and seven 
years before. He said at Gettysburg that 
what they said and did about the great ob- 
jectives of Government was his goal—and he 
certainly implied that they are our goals, too. 
The people must achieve them now without 
Lincoln as their leader. It seemed hard— 
but they now had, as we have, a forefather 
that he did not have; one whose simple pro- 
nouncements made so much sense. Volumes 
could be said about what he said that gave 
them sustenance for strength and courage in 
their hour of challenge, but I shall refer to 
only two short paragraphs of his public 
statements. 

His annual message to Congress, dated De- 
cember 1, 1862, has been nominated by many 
a student, at home and abroad, as the great- 
est state paper any American ever wrote. 
With this I agree. The country's plight was 
then as desperate as it ever was. That mês- 
sage was a classic of truth, of philosophy, 
of love of country, of duty, and actually, of 
beauty of thought and style. Every Ameri- 
can ought to read it. In it Lincoln gave to 
Congress the formal announcement of his 
Emancipation Proclamation, together with 
its facts and reasons and needs. He argued 
that two nations made out of our one, could 
not reasonably exist, “There is no line 
straight or crooked suitable for a national 
boundary upon which to divide.” ‘There is 
no possible severing of this but would multi- 
ply and not mitigate, evils among us.” Note 
the logic in his every word. He then pro- 
posed our Constitution be modified so that 
his pet plan would prevail, that slaves would 
be free and slave owners compensated. He 
said, “By mutual concession we should har- 
monize and act together. Without slavery 
the rebellion could never have existed; with- 
our slavery if could not continue.” 

How noble, how logical is every suggestion. 
Then came the famous last paragraph, It 
is probably 60 seconds in length. When we 
read it we ask ourselves, Did anything 
grander ever come from the White House? 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We of this Congress and this administra- 
tion will be remembered in spite of ourselves. 
No personal significance or insignificance can 
spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down, 
in honor or in dishonor, to the latest gen- 
eration. We say we are for the Union, The 
world will not forget that we say this. We 
know how to save the Union. The world 
knows we do know how to save it. We— 
even we here—hold the power and bear the 
responsibility. In giving freedom to the 
slave, we assure freedom to the free—hon- 
orable alike in what we give and what we 
preserve. We shall nobly save or meanly 
lose the last, best hope of earth. Other 
means may succeed; this could not fail. 
The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just 
a way which, if followed, the world will 
forever applaud, and God must forever bless." 


April 17 


In this 1-minute paragraph there are 8 
total of 160 words—111 of them are 1-sylla- 
ble words and 49 are 2-syllable words. Every 
one a jewel set in a crown of logic. œ 

What a precious plea. To end the bloodiest 
war in history. 

To sweep away the curse of slavery and 
selfishness. 3 

Complete in justice—to all—eyen to the 
slaveowner. 

Could purpose be more divine? 

Did mortal man ever use words for a nobler 
aim? 

How wise was Lincoln. How sad the 
thought that men did not let his wisdom 
then prevail. 

But surely his God must forever bless 
the plea. 

Let me at this point pose the question— 
can we find some lessons or ideas in these 160 
words to end the terrible cold war today? 

Then there are those suggestions on con- 
duct for a people and as a nation for our time 
and for all the world: 

“With malice toward none and charity to 
all. - 

“With firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the Nation's 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his or- 
phan—to do all which may achieve and cher- 
ish a just and lasting peace, among ourselves 
and with all nations.” 

In this paragraph, this gem of completely 
Christian thought, this another of his mas- 
terpieces, are exactly threescore and 12 words 
(72 in all) and 2 less than threescore of them 
are 2-syllable words and 1 word has 3 sylla- 
bles and it is charity“ another and maybe 
nicer name for loye. Christ said, didn't He. 
“I give you one new law—that ye lóve one 
another.” This was the core—the cen 
idea of Lincoln's great objective—his life 
by precept and example. 

Then let us look at the last-statement in 
his final inaugural address to do all which 
may achieve a just and lasting peace—among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 

We might ask ourselves—are we doing all 
we can to bring peace and understanding 
among ourselves?—think for a moment on 
some of our domestic difficulties—race, labor 
and industry, and education. They are 
many—varied and complex—then we don't 
really haye to remind ourselves of the world 
tensions, do we? Are we doing all we can 
to solve the problems that plague us? 
think not. 

Let us then heed the admonitions of our 
forefathers and especially those of Lincoln. 
Harken unto those great foundations 
truth and morality on which our country was 

built. 

Then we will know that as hate breeds 
contempt and ignorance breeds misunder- 
standing and poverty, so can the respect for 
virtue in others make us more respected, 
and the sharing of our freedoms and liberties 
will spread these virtues to other lands. 

From these fine examples on our American 
heritage it is not hard to conclude that it 15 
our business to make other men wiser and 
better as we can find or make opportunity- 
Let us then think on these and countless 
other thoughts, foundation truths of our 
forebears—make them our rule and guide— 
then try to find ways to make our personal 
and collective application of them to the 
problems of our time, remembering that the 
words of a great seer—"that no doctrine, 
faith, or knowledge is of value to man except 
as it bears fruit in action.” 

Having done this, can anyone doubt that 
God will continue to bless America? 

Let us today then dedicate ourselves to our 
unfinished task before us—emulating our 
forbears—doing those things, as they did, 
that true wisdom dictates—realizing always 
that right makes might and that if we would 
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jitein our goal as Lincoln did, charity in all 

tS senses must be our motive. Accepting 

as our principal guidepost we will be 

on the way toward attaining peace 

Among ourselves and with all nations, Thus 

do great honor to our forefathers and 
lally to Abraham Lincoln, 


Amendment of Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement 


SPEECH 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 
Rote House in Committee of the Whole 
use on the State of the Union had under 
qousideration the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
4 ) to implement further the act of July 15, 
946, by approving the signature by the Sec- 
Tetary of the Treasury of an agreement 
ending the Anglo-American Financial 
ment of December 6, 1945. 


Mr, HAYS of Arkansas, Mr. Chair- 
Man, I yield myself 1 minute. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
fee gain little help from arguing the 
the of the original loan, particularly 


€ merits of section 5 and section 6. I- 


Not wish to go into those matters, but 
Sha € things have been said which would, 

haps, justify my making this brief 
deterence. The British loan legislation 
It Not, as I recall it, a partisan matter. 

Probably had heavier support on our 
of the aisle, but it had respectable 
šu and outstanding and briliant 
Ap oort from the other side of the aisle. 
ur recall, it had bipartisan support. 
Mr former colleague from Michigan, 
Mic Wolcott, our beloved friend from 
man fan. was for the loan. The gentle- 
eg from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN], 
acd beloved, was for the loan. I could 

on and enumerate others who sup- 
meted it. But, what I am trying to say, 

LU an, is I hope that we can 
this € our discussion to the merits of 
diti new agreement under present con- 
incs and judge it in that light. I will 
epera in my remarks some figures 
may I think, may be enlightening, and 
abou Make some Members feel better 
tours it in the light of economic condi- 
yield 


Mr. GAVIN. If the gentleman will 


veer HAYS of Arkansas. I decline to 
Mr at the moment. - 
not fe GAVIN. I just want to say I will 
M eel any better about it. 
been ; HAYS of Arkansas. There has 
no & great deal of discussion as to why 
Whe urity was required of the British 
I 9 original loan was made in 1946. 
have t to make it clear that it would 
States den impossible for the United 
United 8 have secured collateral in the 
As of States to cover the entire loan. 
Own, 1946 the total value of British- 
in th securities and direct investments 
$1 475 United States amounted to only 
lion , Pillion. Of this amount $895 mil- 
loans already pledged to secure other 
Consequently, only $580 million 
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would have been available as security 
to cover the original loan. 

We have also heard considerable dis- 
cussion here of the recent reductions in 
British taxes. Even after those reduc- 
tions have been put into effect the British 
tax burden on the individual will be far 
heavier than the tax load in the United 
States. The following table gives a com- 
parison between the tax burden on a 
British subject with two children and 
the tax burden on a similarly situated 
United States citizen: 


Income tar 
[Married man with 2 children, all income earned] 


Income (after Approxi- | Approxi- | Approxi- 
deductions but mate mate mate 
before personal United United United 

and other Kingdom | Kingdom States 
éxemptions) tax before | tax after Federal 
change change ! tax 
$5,000. $960 $930 $520 
$14,000. 6. 158 5, ATA 2, 616 
$28,000. 1A, 798 Vi, 452 7, 445 
$56,000. ...--...-.- 42, 068 40, 722 22,472 


1 Assuming 1 child aged under 12 and 1 child between 
12 and 17. 


Proposed United States Lake Diversion 
Will Hit Our Shipping, Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in support 
of the various Lake Diversion bills voted 
out of the Public Works Committee yes- 
terday, I would like to exhibit this very 
objective article on that subject: 

[From the Toronto Financial Post of Febru- 
ary 9, 1957] 
Proposep UNITED Srates LAKE DIVERSION 
Witt Hrr Our SHIPPING, POWER 


Orrawa.—Canada will soon be asked by 
the United States State Department to dis- 
cuss a greater diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes into the Illinois Waterway at 
Chicago. 

But Canadian authorities find it difficult 
to see anything to talk about, 

The United States has always insisted on 
retaining the right to divert the waters of 
Lake Michigan as it pleases. And it has in 
fact done so. 

‘The first diversion was in 1899; the latest 
increase in flow was authorized barely a week 


ago. 

Canada has not been consulted on any of 
these occasions. Nor has it claimed a right 
to be consulted. 

“Why are they suddenly worrying about 
our consent now?" asked one Canadian 
authority. 

“We know that users of the whole Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system will suffer from 
an increased diversion from Lake Michigan. 

“It will hurt shipping and it will reduce 
power output—on the United States side as 
much as ours. We will go on saying 80 
whenever wè are asked. 

“But if United States power and shipping 
interests don’t restrain them, we can't. We 
may object. But we have no formal grounds 
for protest,” he said. 

Only reason Ottawa can find for the new 
United States concern about Canadian 
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“agreement” to increased diversion is that 
the Columbia River is now in the picture. 

Washington now realizes that its cherished 
“right to divert” cuts both ways. 

And on the Columbia, where much more 
is at stake than in the Illinois diversion, 
Canada Is asserting the right to divert. 

The United States, not Canada, insisted on 
establishing a right to divert in the 1909 
treaty on boundary waters, Just as the 
United States insisted on excluding Lake 
Michigan from the rules governing boundary 
waters, so that the right to divert applies 
to it. 

The United States has used these rights 
consistently, and as recently as last month. 

The precedent is now too well established 
to be changed by any new consultations un- 
less they cover a complete overhaul and 
redefinition of the principles of the 1909 
treaty. 

POINT OF DIFFERENCE 


The diversion of Lake Michigan water 
southward from Chicago into the Mississippi 
has been one of the contentious issues be- 
tween Canada and the United States for 
more than 50 years. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 1914 listed it as one 
of the outstanding points of difference be- 
tween the countries. 

And it is now in the news again, because 
President Eisenhower is under strong politi- 
cal pressure to let an extra 1,000 cubic feet 
per second (or even 2,500 cubic feet per 
second) be drawn off from the Great Lakes 
and fed through the Illinois waterway into 
the Mississippi. 

The Illinois waterway connects Lake Mich- 
igan with the Mississippi. It is used for 
navigation. It also carries off a large part of 
Chicago's sewage. 

Twice Congress has passed bills sponsored 
by the Midwestern States to increase the 
present diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per sec- 
ond (plus domestic pumpage) by another 
1,000 cubic feet per second. 

Twice President Eisenhower has vetoed 
them, But he is faced in the new congres- 
sional session with another 16 bills (in 
identical terms) asking for the flow to be 
increased by 2,500 cubic feet per second. 

Congress is not giving up, and it is be- 
ginning to put some of the blame on Canada 
for blocking the diversion. 

Washington's current impression that 
Canada has to consent before the. diversion 
can be increased was created by the State 
Department, and to some extent fostered 
by President Eisenhower. 

It is not supported in Ottawa. And it is 
a new departure in United States thinking. 

The rate of every previous diversion has 
been settled by the United States adminis- 
tration or the United States Supreme Court, 
and Canada has never had s say in It. 

Nevertheless, the Canadian Government 
has very clear ideas of the damage that would 
be done in the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence River if yet more water were taken out 
of Lake Michigan, 

Even if the extra 1,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond were limited to a trial period of 3 years, 
the lake and river levels would be affected, it 
is stated, for as long as 14 years. 

During that period, both Canada and the 
United States bordering the lakes would lose 
a considerable amount of cargo-carrying ca- 
pacity in the lakes. Both would also suffer 
a reduction in output from hydroelectric 
plants. 

Here are estimates: 

Loss of electricity: Over a 14-year period 
of lower levels resulting from the 3-year 
5 reduction in electric output would 

At Canadian plants: 40 million kilowatts. 

At United States plants; 45 million kilo- 
watts, 

Loss of shipping capacity: Every reduction 
in water level reduces the average load of 
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lake vessels by about 70 tons on every trip. 
‘This table shows the reductions caused by the 
Chicago diversion: 


[Inches] 


Lakes Huron and Michigan 
Lake Ontario and St. Law- 
rence above International 
D 
Montreal Harbor 


The United States Great Lakes Carriers 
Association is fully aware of the loss it suf- 
fers from every lowering of the water levels. 

It estimates that every inch reduction 
means a loss of 1%, million tons of cargo 
each season. 

Who decides on diversions? 

In 1890 the Congress made the Secretary 
of War responsible for authorizing any 
change in the course of navigable waters 
within the United States. 

In 1899 the Secretary of War authorized 
the first diversion from Lake Michigan into 
the Chicago drainage canal. 

In 1909, when the Boundary Waters Treaty 
was signed with Canada, the United States 
carefully excluded Lake Michigan from the 
boundary waters covered by the treaty, 
though it had to give Canada freedom of 
navigation on Lake Michigan in return for 
its freedom of navigation on the St. 
Lawrence. 

Lake Michigan, however, being regarded 
as domestic waters, it was covered by ar- 
ticle II of the treaty which reserves to both 
countries the right to divert all waters on 
its own side of the line which in their 
natural channels would flow across the 
boundary or into boundary waters. 

Under this article, if Canadians feel in- 
jured by any such diversion they have the 
same legal remedies as any Americans who 
are injured: An appeal to the United States 
courts. 

By the late 1920's so much water was being 
taken out of Lake Michigan for the Chicago 
drainage canal that other United States 
States bordering the lakes protested. 

They took the case to the United States 
Supreme Court, which ordered that the 
diversion must be cut back to 1,500 cubic 
feet per second for the canal plus 1,700 cubic 
feet per second for domestic pumpage. This 
was the operative decision until December 
1956. 

In December 1956, Midwest States ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court for permission 
to Increase the diversion for a temporary 
period of 1 month. 

This was on the grounds of the severe 
drought condition in the States down the 
Mississippi. The Court permitted diversion 
of 8.500 cubic feet per second until the end 
of January. 

In January 1957, the Supreme Court 

granted a further extension of this 8,500 
cubic feet per second until the end of 
February. 
Meanwhile the politicians have been try- 
ing to get the Congress to authorize a larger 
diversion than the Supreme Court had 
granted. 

In two sessions the Congress has passed 
bilis raising the diversion from 1,500 cubic 
feet per second to 2,500 cubic feet per second. 

President Eisenhower has vetoed them 
both times, and the State Department has 
always opposed them as being objectionable 
to Canada. 

ENGINEERING STUDY 

In his last veto, in August 1956, the Presi- 
dent called for a new engineering study 
by the United States of Engineers, 
and noted that objections had been re- 


ceived from Canada and the legal advisers 
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of the States of New York, Wisconsin, and 
Ohio. 

He instructed the State Department to 
start discussions with Canada to work out 
a solution to these problems as soon as all 
the pertinent facts are available. 

The engineers’ report is expected to be 
in the State Department’s hands within a 
very short time now; and immediately after- 
ward the call to discussions is expected. 

If, as Washington reports indicate, the 
United States is contemplating separate 
talks confined to the Chicago diversion, it’s 
difficult to see what sense they could make 
for Canada. 

The Canadian Government could only re- 
peat that it does object, that it thinks fur- 
ther diversion would damage both United 
States and Canadian interests throughout 
the Great Lakes Basin, but that the United 
States must decide now as it always has in 
the past. 

Confidential talks between the two Gov- 
ernments on boundary waters problems are 
scheduled already by the agreement of last 
summer. They were prompted by the 
urgency of the Columbia River problem. 

But the principles involved in the inter- 

pretation, or possible modification, of the 
boundary waters treaty are the same in both 
cases. 
It would be intelligible from Canada’s 
point of view if the United States decided 
to throw the Chicago problem into the same 
general discussion. Only that might take 
several years, and the political pressures in 
the Midwest are urgent. 

But short of a complete examination, em- 
bracing the Columbia and other rivers as 
well, Canada hasn't much to say about the 
Chicago case in isolation. 


A Propaganda Weapon So Smartly 
Wielded That It Took America Into 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day in the New York Times, Arthur 
Krock cited one of the handicaps of the 
United States Information Agency. 

He cited the belief of some that its 
news service is a poor and unnecessary 
supplement to these provided by the pri- 
vate professionals in the field, 

Another factor was that pouring more 
millions of dollars into the payroll of the 
USIA would not dispel the propaganda 
advantages which total inhibition from 
truth and consistency and autocratic 
government give to the Soviet Union. 

After the last war, a sign appeared on 
a wall in Europe. It said, “Yank, Go 
Home.” A few days later someone add- 
ed, “Via TWA.” Perhaps we need more 
humor to parry unfriendly thrusts. 

On one of the continents a foreigner 
holds an exclusive franchise as distribu- 
tor of one of America's great corpora- 
tions. In 20 years, he has grossed mil- 
lions. To his countrymen, he is Amer- 
ica's bitterest critic. But he sells our 
products. 


There is a new word for the men’s 
room in Peru. When miners come out of 
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the mines, one can hear the question, 
“Donde istar el Chicago?”—Where is the 
Chicago? 


If what Arthur Krock says is true. 
then perhaps we need more moxie with 
the boomerang and more ingenious ways 
of labeling our products and services. 

In his book, The Right To Know, Kent 
Cooper, former chief of the Associa 
Press, shows how a foreign power favored 
us with a propaganda weapon so smartly 
wielded that it took America into wal: 
the First World War. 


In chapter 8 of this book, Mr. Cooper 
says: 8 

Yet the infant American peacetime effort. 
reaching for results after the Second World 
War, harked back to the idea of buying the 
influence of the press in neutral countries 
in the discarded German-French type 
rivalry of 30 years earlier. 


He says further: 

Though they knew how to stir up theif 
angers by propaganda news for wars which 
they started themselves, Americans had neve? 
known the experience of having other na“ 
tions use it on them to gain their participa- 
tion and support in wars started by other 
far away across the ocean. 


In Cuba’s struggle for independenc® 
in the sinking of the battleship Maine, 
in the story of Uncle Tom's Cabin, in 
the Mexican War, in the War of 1812, 
and in the American Revolution, Mr. 
Cooper concludes that— 

The propaganda that pushed the Ameri- 
can people in all of its own 19th century 
wars was generated here at home entirely 


by the people and their newspapers—not 
their Government, 


Incendiary use of the news did it. 

In the two 20th century conflicts, tbe 
genesis of the idea of America going to 
was in Europe, not in the United States. 
which meant that foreign propaganda h 
to cross the Atlantic to get us to fight. 


In discussing one of the most Import- 
ant chapters in the history of news, the 
book on page 101 relates: 

The story of how the European virus 
known as international news prop 
first reached these shores, and how before 
and after the beginning of the First W. 
War it infected America with the urge to 
immerse itself in Oid World quarreis—re- 
cords an astonishing, effective international 
use of news on a grand scale for propagan! 
to attain a definite governmental goal—foF 
the first time, our country armored itself to 
battle for its demands anywhere on earth. 
instead of placidly remaining an isolated 
North American provincial. 


The Right To Know is so timely in thé 
light of Mr. Krock’s observations on 
USIA, Mr. Speaker, that I am taking the 
liberty of including here the thumbnail 
reviews that precede each of the 2! 
chapters: 

1 
UP FROM DARKNESS 

When a primitive male grunted something 
like “Ug-glug-ung” at a female of the species; 
trying for the first time to say “I love you, 
he was giving her some news. And if he 
meant what he sald, he was giving her hon“ 
est hews. When his grunts began disclosing 
to a group something he did or saw, he was 
spreading the news. But for ages there was 
no method of recording it in permanent for™ 
for really wide distribution. Then came 


dissemination of news through the printed 
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Word in a product which we call the news- 
Paper, 
2 
INTO THE LIGHT 


An intensely human trait which we call 

ity carries with it the urge to know. 

Publication of news is responsive both to the 

Curiosity and the urge. Permanent sup- 

on of the right to minister to this hu- 

trait in countries where but one ideol- 

y like communism is taught is not possible. 

Dictator governments can prevent informa- 

about other ideologies from being given 

the public for a while—sometimes for a 

g while. But what all such governments 

learn soon sooner or later is that, the 

e they try to educate their people ex- 

Ausively to accept the one ideology, the more 

lus the people become and the sooner 

will strike down restraints that limit 
their knowledge, 


3 
THE CRUCIBLE FINALLY PRODUCED 


trettators who from fear never tolerate a 
Press have something to learn from 
ca. For here, despite the way news- 
Papers assail suppression, expose malfeasance 
demand reform, and despite their unre- 
torrents of personal criticism and 
ou of those in high office, the American 
vernment has endured. Not only has it 
tie with complete press freedom, but 
Bo Country has grown bigger and stronger. 

+ too, has its form of government. 

4 
AN AMERICAN MODEL 
cust as resentment from pent-up emo- 
ns takes violent form when restraint 
8 acquiring knowledge is first removed, 
time and the innate moral character of 
those intelligent enough to have felt the 
lic t bring eventual sanity in the pub- 
8 attitude. 
5 


WHILE CRITICS RAGED 


Despite the adverse criticism of its per- 
to mance, the press in this land will continue 
as thrive, if first, it is ardently cooperative 
Ment, een its news and business depart- 
Dae in the creation of an acceptable news- 
Made. second, if it deals honorably with its 
he ers by printing the news, suppressing 
new DE of importance whether or not such 
owns counters the beliefs or prejudices of its 
it erst third, if having gained acceptance, 
8 news suppression by government in 
to e time and successfully incites the people 
. political censorship in war- 
de at 3 very lite ot the Nation may 

e 

s A STRANGER APPEARED 

pare thousand years after the Roman Em- 
izenry ave up the effort to model their cit- 
Di into a pattern through the Acta 
Of neu, Slaguntle effort at state publication 
do i Was established in Soviet Russia to 
me same thing by vigorous dictatorial 
Pean Just before that, however, Euro- 
tensed eee including Czarist Russia, had 
such the necessity of giving the people only 
inter information as would serve government 
and ests, even if this involved altering facts 
cent Porting untruths. This was the 20th 
— Stranger that appeared in the news 
Banda. Its name became government propa- 


7 

= STIRRED HIS CAULDRON 
t is not a natural emotion that moves 
ts to cheer as their governments issue 
mmands to take their sons by the hundreds 
Ping sands to be mutilated or killed in war. 
ly sta ere must be an enemy to hate. Plain- 
ted, to goad them to hate that enemy 
been the purpose of all domestic war 


8 
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propaganda news issued by any government 
to its own people. The fact that news was 
used for this purpose marked the recognition 
by government of man’s educational ad- 
vancement. It also marked the beginning of 
government by tact instead of by proclama- 
tion. 
8 
PRODUCED ARMED CONFLICT 


Rivalries in propaganda methods among 
the nations in the First World War developed 
crude, original procedures not used by the 
more experienced in later years. Yet the in- 
fant American peacetime effort, reaching for 
results after the Second World War, harked 
back to the idea of buying the influence of 
the press in neutral countries in the discard- 
ed German-French type of, rivalry of 30 
years earlier. 

s 
AND BROUGHT AMERICA IN 


No one would have believed that the 
chosen leader of this free people, elected be- 
cause he had “kept us out of war,“ could so 
soon after his election so successfully propa- 
gandize the news as to ready them for a 
war so tragic that it changed the whole trend 
of history. But the Germans finally favored 
him with a propaganda weapon so smartly 
wielded that it took America into the war, 
to make the world safe for democracy. 


10 
TO MAKE IT A WORLD WAR 


An element of what we call news“ is that 
it astonishes. The most effective propa- 
ganda, therefore, incites astonishment. 
When the public is suddenly astounded, its 
reaction can be instantaneous, as it was in 
1917. 

11 
THEN THE NEWS CARTEL WAS USED 


When men achieved literacy their govern- 
ments had to devise methods to channel 
their thoughts and control their emotions 
so they would subserviently accept their 
rulers’ plans—even for war. Of all the means 
adopted to attain this end governmental 
propaganda in the news proved the most ef- 
fective nationally as well as internationally. 
And the instrument that made such propa- 
ganda news available through the world 
press in the first half of the century was the 
great international news cartel. A descrip- 
tive title of one of its functions, therefore, as 
America learned, could have been “Purveyor 
Extraordinary of Government Propaganda 
News.” 

12 
JUST ONCE BUT NEVER AGAIN 


The life of the great international news 
cartel as a highway for propaganda was ex- 
tended by inaction at Versailles, where the 
malignance of its operations could have been 
destroyed by American governmental de- 
mand. Since it was not, private American 
initiative had to end it 15 years later, with 
no government knowledge that it had even 
been done. 

13 
PRESS FREEDOM REQUIRES 

It two world clashes confirmed anything 
for certain it was that rulers, not their sub- 
jects, still incite wars. A truthful, unfet- 
tered press, free from government dictation, 
could frustrate the plans of war-mad rulers 
if it were inclined to do so. It could, because 
in any country where the press is free the 
newspapers are closer to the people than 
their government is, The press, therefore, is 
in a position through news exposure to put 
the brakes on any government bent on war, 
again provided it is free and wishes to do so. 
Extension of the fre press concept, there- 
fore, is the first essential. The second is for 
the newspapers to fulfill the opportunity af- 
forded them to expose the intent of govern- 
ment propaganda. 
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14 
SUPPORT FROM ALL AND 


Those interests which have most at stake 
in our capitalistic economy have this yet to 
learn: that the one great hope of ultimate 
world understanding in addition to free in- 
ternational trade must be based, not upon 
governmental efforts, but upon mutual in- 
ternational acquaintance at the level of the 
people themselves. This is attainable, if at 
all, through wide unhindered interchange of 
news completely independent of all govern- 
ments and conducted solely to inform, with 
no other intention whatsoever. 


15 
AN END TO NEWS SUPPRESSION 


Censorship which can include complete 
suppression of news is any government's own 
worst enemy, For the poison that is cen- 
sorship is so strong when rigorously applied 
to suppress the news that it benumbs gov- 
5 into a false sense of security. Where 

he people are not informed there is nothing 
to arouse their patriotism, without which 
their government stands constantly upon the 
brink of disaster. The form the disaster 
takes could be rebellion from within or in- 
vasion from without, which a people lacking 
patriotism can no longer be driven to resist. 


16 
LIKE HISTORY'S MOST FLAGRANT EXAMPLE 


The people themselves who in anguish fur- 
nished their sons to fight the war and who 
toiled to pay its costs could walt and walt 
until political administrators in Washing- 
ton and a dictator in the Kremlin decided 
when the public should be told the awful 
thing was over, * * * 

It may well be that the time has come, or 
will come, when government, with or with- 
out using military censorship as a cover for 
what it wants to conceal, may so far pro- 
ject autocratic control of government news 
as to render ridiculous the zealous acceptance 
by the press of the rules the government 
imposes respecting withholding news from 
publication. Both political and military au- 
thoritles have done things other than this 
which militate against the efforts of the press 
honestly and promptly to discharge its mis- 
sion of serving news to the public. Noth- 
ing has been done about them. With an 
Associated Press reporter a casualty in this 
Instance, it well may be that by loss of public 
respect through tolerance of unwarranted 
autocratic suppression of news the entire . 
press itself ultimately may be the casualty.— 
(Except from a statement on the Edward 
Kennedy case, written June 1945.) 

17 
AFTER WHICH CAME PEACE 

Operations of American Government 
peacetime news propaganda having had no 
precedent in the entire history of our coun- 
try, this story of how it came into being 
belongs in the annals of the troublcus years 
that followed the Second World War. 

18 
AND A PROPAGANDA WAR 

America always has been at its best when, 
in its youthful vigor, it has given the world 
a new idea. It never does well when it 
merely adopts Old World practices, Yet when 
Russia began propaganda broadcasts our 
Government, instead of relying upon origi- 
nal methods based on American ethical 
standards, followed the Russian lead. And 
away it went on what was for our country a 
strange adventure. 

19 
DON'T TELL IT—SELL IT 

Outright suppression of current news or 
mention of it “off the record" by individuals 
in high positions in war and peace for later 
sale by them “on a now it can be told” basis 
became popular before, during and after the 
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Second World War. The practice obviously 
assailed the principle of the right to know. 
In addition to that, these personally nar- 
rated accounts, with omission of the adverse, 
often undertook to establish records of near 
perfection in the official actions of the au- 
thors. Not only was the public thus denied 
information when it occurred but unfor- 
tunately much of later history must be based 
upon such distorted presentations. Lack of 
critical interest on the part of the people 
in this development milſtates against their 
welfare while they live and future genera- 
tions may wonder how they managed invari- 
ably to select as leaders men who never 
erred. 
20 
AND CONDEMN THE PRESS 

The tendency toward throwing our futures 
into the lap of the Government as a means 
of relief from all our worries could end press 
freedom even if the press were performing 
with sublime inspiration and with such com- 
plete objectivity as to satisfy all its critics. 

21 
BUT REMEMBER THIS 

There is ultimately more for this Nation to 
fear from lack of internal loyalty because 
of suppression of news than from external 
efforts by others to discredit it abroad. If the 
Government of the United States cannot 
maintain a wholesome partnership with the 
people of the United States by trusting them 
with full information to which they feel they 
are entitled, then the people will not trust 
their Government, and they should not. 


Is it more moxie with the boomerang, 
and more ingenuity in getting ourselves 
more favorably talked about that we 
need? Or do we bring out greatness in 
others by treating them with greatness? 


Power and Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article which 
appeared in the March 25, 1957, issue of 
Congress Weekly, the official publication 
of the American Jewish Congress: 

POWER AND PRINCIPLE 


Has moral paralysis begun to afflict the 
United Nations? Has this instrument of the 
international community designed to carry 
out such noble aims as peace, social progress, 
the protection of human rights, exhausted its 
energies? These questions must seriously 
trouble all who reposed great faith and hope 
in the U. N. and who continue to believe that 
a world organization is indispensable for the 
preservation of international peace and 
human rights. 

It can hardly be denied by even the most 
enthultastic supporters of the UN that there 
has been a fateful slipping away from the 
heights of 1945. One could easily adduce a 
catalog of evidence to show that over the 
years there has been a consistent decline in 
the will and capacity of the U. N. to realize 
its high-minded and generous goals. The 
virus that has infected it and continues to 
nibble away at its moral resources is the 
increasing tendency to substitute the expedi- 
ences of power politics for support of moral 
principle. 
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Nothing illustrates this tendency more 
vividly than the apparent refusal of the 
organs of the U, N. to come to grips with 
the tragedy of Egyptian Jewry. In a re- 
cent report to the World Jewish Congress, 
Dr. Maurice L, Perlzweig, its representative 
at the U. N., observed: 

“There were delegations who were pre- 
pared to raise the problem publicly, but 
strenuous efforts were made to dissuade 
them by influential personalities both with- 
in and outside of the Secretariat. We were 
told at all levels that we had better rely 
on private diplomacy. Above all we were 
told that the opening of the Suez Canal 
was a larger and more urgent international 
interest, and must be given first priority; 
for this the help of Nasser was indispens- 
able, and he must not be irritated by public 
agitation on the Jews of Egypt. In short, 
it is the tragic truth to say, and the time 
has come to say it, that the international 
community has failed in its duty to the 
Jews of Egypt, and therefore violated the 
ideal of human rights to which it is com- 
mitted by the Charter, because it is dom- 
inated by the politics of power.” 

The negative response in the U. N. to the 
horrors inflicted on the Egyptian Jewry is 
paralleled by other failures to act affirma- 
tively in the area of human rights. Since 
1945 there has been a steady weakening in 
all countries of the endeavor to back up the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
with a convenant that would implement it. 
For the last 3 years a committee of the 
General Assembly has been considering the 
texts of proposed covenants and it still has 
been unable to complete its work. At a 
recent meeting the Greeks raised the ques- 
tion of the need for devising machinery to 
safeguard human rights during the years 
in which the U. N. slowly moves toward 

ent on the covenant, But this wise 
suggestion only produced a resolution which 
requested the Commission on Human Rights 
to study the problem, and thereby removed 
it from consideration by the General As- 
sembly for at least another year. 

Despite such obvious flagging of efforts in 
the U. N. with regard to human rights, the 
situation is by no means hopeless. The 
challenges and opportunities still remain; 
and above all there remain the persistent 
aspirations of mankind for a world Of se- 
curity, moral order and human dignity. 
These aspirations are doomed if the inter- 
national community continues to base a 
world organization on mere accommodations 
among power blocs. Sooner or later this 
must be recognized. 


Henry J. Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American of Tuesday, April 16, 1957: 

Henry J. TAYLOR 

President Eisenhower's appointment of 
Henry J. Taylor as Ambassador to Switzer- 
land brings into our diplomatic service a 
man of extraordinary attainment. 

In the newspaper business we know Mr. 
Taylor chiefiy for his outstanding record as 
a foreign and war correspondent. He was not 
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only a good reporter, he was—and is—# 
talented writer. 

With these qualities it is not strange that 
Mr. Taylor became a lively radio comments- 
tor and the author of a number of provoca- 
tive books, What is unusual in this day of 
specialization is that his interests and abiti- 
ties led him to become a respected economist 
and successful businessman. 

The President recently said Mr. Taylor was 
a man for whom he had held considerable 
admiration for a long time. We have, too. 
We hope the Senate speedily confirms the 
appointment. 


United States Information Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
was disturbed during the debate on the 
appropriation bill for State Department. 
USIA, Justice, and related agencies when 
it was alleged that the United States In- 
formation Agency had spent $100,000 to 
produce a film which was said to be a 
flop. It was also said in the debate that 
the title of the film was classified. AS 
chairman of Subcommittee No. 7 of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee which 18 
“State Department Organization 
Foreign Operations” and which subcom- 
mittee is set up according to the state- 
ment of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
“to deal with the loyalty and adequacy of 
all personnel and instruments of foreign 
policy under the control of the United 
States, and particularly the State De- 
partment and the Foreign Service, 
United States Information Agency, and 
liaison with Central Intelligence Agency 
and other United States agencies in- 
volved in foreign policies’—I consid- 
ered it my duty to find out why the 
United States Information Agency was 
allegedly classifying the title of the 
movie. Following is a statement from 
the United States Information Agency 
which I think will set this matter 
straight and which I think is a suffi- 
ciently good explanation to satisfy any 
reasonable person. 

If any Member cares to dispute the al- 
legations and can offer any information 
to me that the statements herein con- 
tained are not factual and valid I will be 
glad to call a meeting of my subcommit- 
tee and ask the proper officials to appear 
and clarify any matters in dispute. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to include 
extraneous matter, I include the follow- 
ing statement by the USIA: 

STATEMENT REGARDING FEATURE FiLM PRO” 
DUCED WITH UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY SUPPORT. 

The United States Information Agency has 
expended slightly more than $100,000 in 
connection with the production by a com- 
mercial concern of a hardhitting, anti- 
Communist motion picture. This motion 
picture was produced overseas and is now 
being shown on a worldwide basis by % 
major American film distributing organi- 
zation. The amount spent by USIA was 
less than 20 percent of the total budgeted 
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Production cost of the film, the balance of 
&bout $500,000 being contributed or ar- 
Tanged for by the producer. Under the 
contract with the producer, the Government, 
in return for its share of the financing, re- 
Seived complete control of the script, and 
agreement by the producer to give the film 
extensive foreign showings. The producer, 
Who had made available approximately 80 
Percent of the financing, naturally insisted 
on domestic as well as foreign showings in 
Order to recover his investment. The film is 
Presently being shown overseas in a num- 
ber of different language versions and will 
Unquestionably be seen by millions of for- 
eign viewers all over the world. Since it 18 
& film with a compelling anti-Communist 
theme, it certainly will have a most useful 
impact on persons in other countries and 
advance the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States Government, So far as the 

Office question is concerned, the picture 
Will probably show a modest profit when 
All the returns are in. 

The United States Information Agency 
asked the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee not to identify the film on the printed 
Tecord of the hearings, since the probable 
Tesult would be to seriously impair the ef- 
Tectiveness of the film abroad. The Com- 
Munists study the record of these hearings, 
as proven by past experience, and would un- 
doubtedly publicize the connection of the 
agency with the film in question, thus im- 
Pairing its usefulness with foreign audiences. 

The report of the House Appropriations 

ttee made in connection with the 
United States Information Agency’s budget 
Tequest for fiscal year 1956 (No. 417, 84th 
Cong., 1st sess., dated April 13, 1955) stated 
t greater emphasis should be placed on 
Betting out “unattributed materials rather 
those which bear the USIA label.” 
Manifestly, it is not possible for the agency 
carry out unattributed information ac- 
tivities like this film, if the Agency is com- 
Pelled to identify the film and disclose the 
ney's connection with it. 


The Patriotic Spirit of Naugatuck’s 
Crusader Post, No. 1946, VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
“fistinguished colleagues, I wish to pay 
bute to Crusader Post, No. 1946, of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of Nauga- 
— Conn., for its organization of a 
ie Scout Ship, This post, under the 
dership of Chief James J. Owens, is 
tyeahizing Naugatuck Valley youth be- 
8 the ages of 14 and 18 into a group 
Sea Scouts who will receive train- 
> in navigation, instruction in small 
The: and Marlinspike seamanship. 
ese young men will also visit naval 
5 tallations, yacht clubs, and take 
on on naval vessels in addition to 
€r activities Moreover, under the 
ce of Chief Owens and other out- 
ture Naugatuck citizens, these fu- 
— ders of our Nation will be better 
Spo. ared to assume leadership and re- 
nsibility in the future 


vill Speaker, the Crusader Post plan 
bet play a prominent role in developing 
citizens, and I wish that veterans’ 
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organizations of other communities in 
the Nation would use the Crusader Post 
plan as a model. Those of us who serve 
on the House Armed Services Committee 
know that Boy Scout training during an 
individual's youth days enables the in- 
dividual to become a better military man 
in later years. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the Nauga- 
tuck Crusader Post for its patriotic spirit 
in organizing this Sea Scout post. The 
post has taken the lead in a new crusade 
to mold better citizens, and at the same 
time prepare young men to become better 
a of the Armed Forces in the 

uture. 


Practical Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable James V, Man- 
gano is clerk of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York. He is one of my 
constituents and also one of my col- 
leagues on the Democratic executive 
committee. 

Mr. Mangano’s lecture at St. John’s 
University on practical politics is an 
excellent discussion on our two-party 
system; 

At the outset, I want to express my thanks 
to Mr. Frank Panizzo who invited me in 
behalf of the political discussion seminar, 
St. John’s University, and I wish also to 
thank the members of this group for afford- 
ing me the opportunity to address you this 
afternoon. 

The topic I have chosen, I think, is a very 
fascinating one: Practical Politics. 

I will endeavor, within my limited time, 
to condense the highlights of politics, pri- 
maries, elections, and party organizations. 
I trust that I will leave you with a clearer 
and more enlightened view of party politics. 
Too often we hear it condemned and criti- 
cized. Those who are engaged in doing so, 
very often do not realize that they are tear- 
ing down the very pillars of our Government 
Our Nation has prospered and become the 
greatest democracy in the world in the some 
180 years of our existence because we have 
a two-party system and we must strive to 
continue that system not only for our own 
sake, but for the sake of all liberty loving 
people throughout the world. 

In selecting candidates for public office, 
party positions and establishing party plat- 
forms and programs, we must ask ourselves 
the plain basic question, Who and what is 
right and who and what is wrong? What 
will make things right or wrong? Who will 
decide that I must live, work, dress, eat and 
play within the framework of certain stand- 
ards that are right and anything else is 
wrong? One of the best explanations I have 
heard regarding this is as follows: 

“That which does the most good for the 
greatest number of people for the longest 
period of time is moral and right.” Actually, 
no one person or group of persons made 
standards of right or wrong. These stand- 
ards have been accumulated over many 
years of trials and failures the best of which 
survived and became standards of right. 
We owe a great debt to the rebels who 
dared to try to change our standards, for it 
is through them that things changed a little, 
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one way or another. However, the real basic 
standards of right and wrong have changed 
little in centuries. There is no denying the 
proof and force of the Ten Commandments 
or the Sermon on the Mount. By living 
accordingly, and the standards set therein 
is the ultimate of right, and the wrong, nil. 

In this great country of ours, we have a 
two-party system of Government. The Re- 
publican Party and the Democratic Party. 
Upon these parties are based the glory which 
has made America great and the inspiration 
of man to accomplish his goal for the gen- 
eral welfare and interest of the people of 
our country and the people of the world, 
Basically, both parties are interested in 
making this country a better place in which 
to live and for its citizens to enjoy the 
blessings of life, Mberty, and the pursult of 
happiness endowed to us by the Almighty 
God and for which our Founding Fathers 
fought so valiantly. 

The philosophies of these parties were 
criginally expressed by Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton. Of course, as years went by, changes 
took place and we have accepted many ad- 
vancements in our social way of life. But 
frcm time to time, in the formation of these 
party programs, are included the old basic 
philosophies upon which these parties were 
founded; namely, conservative and Liberal. 

These principies are not just carried out 
in a haphazard manner. The best vehicle 
conceived to carry out these ideals is our 
American system of party politics. We will 
have to commence with the organization of 
a party on a national scale. 

Party politics are comprised as follows: 

The Republican National Committee whose 
headquarters ar esituated in Washington, 
D. C. Its chairman is the Honorable H. M. 
Alcorn, of Connecticut, It has, of course, 
other officers and an executive committee. 

The Democratic National Committee is 
also in Washington. Its chairman is the 
Honorable Paul M. Butler, of South Bend, 
Ind. 

The selection of a chairman of the national 
committee doesn’t just happen by coinci- 
dence. He is elected by the members of the 
national committee from each State in the 
Union. 

The national committeemen from each 
State of the Union are elected by Delegates 
to the National Convention, in caucus. 

The Democratic State committee offices 
are located in Albany and at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in New York City. The chairman of 
this committee, is the Honorable Michael 
Prendergast of Rockland County, N. Y. The 
selection of a chairman is made possible by 
& majority of the vote of the members of 
the State committee who are elected from 
each Assembly District in the State of New 
York, by the enrolled voters of the Demo- 
cratic Party within those areas at a primary 
election. 

The Republican State committee is located 
in Albany, and its chairman, the Honorable 
Judson Morehouse, is also selected in a simi- 
lar manner as mentioned above. 

Sometimes the rules of the organization 
vary slightly. 

In this connection, T would like to inform 
you that the members of the State commit- 
tee, male and female, are also members of 
the Kings County Democratic executive com- 
mittee, and also are known as leaders and 
coleaders. 

In order to Clarify this particular phase 
of organization, I would like to bring to your 
attention that every 2 years members of the 
county committee are selected in each as- 
sembly district at a primary election. There- 
after, a meeting is held for the purpose of 
organizing the entire Kings County commit- 
tee, which is the backbone and mother or- 
ganization of the party in the county. At 
this meeting the Kings County Democratic 
committee elects officers and designates vari- 
ous committees for the administration of 
the affairs of the organization in the county. 
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Among the committees formed is the Kings 
County Democratic executive committee, 
which is the one of the most important and 
powerful committees and which is comprised 
of the duly elected State committeemen from 
each assembly district which is authorized by 
the Kings County committee to exercise all 
its powers, rights, and prerogatives. 

The chairman of the executive committee 
is also known as the county leader. The in- 
cumbent is the Honorable Joseph T. Sharkey. 
He is selected by a majority vote of the 
Democratic executive committee, with head- 
quarters at 409 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

The Honorable John R. Crews is the in- 
cumbent chairman of the Republican county 
committee with offices at 16 Court Street, 
Brooklyn. 

May I also, at this time, bring to your at- 
tention that the Liberal Party is also a 
recognized party in this State. It has party 
rules, headquarters, and a chairman and 
officers. 

In the assembly district, the recognized 
leader of that district, is the duly-elected 
State committeeman. He is the titular head 
of the assembly district organization which 
is composed of the duly-elected county com- 
mitteemen elected within their election dis- 
trict and who are also recognized as captains 
and cocaptains, They usually range from not 
less than 2 nor more than 4, divided equally 
between the sexes, in each election district, 
depending upon the number of enrolled 
voters of their respective party. In addition 
are the enrolled voters of the party who 
reside in the assembly district. 

The members of the county committee or 
captains of the election district act as the 
liaison between the constituency and the 
political organizations. Their obligations 
and duties are numerous. 

For the of clarifying the political 
formation and existence of boundary lines, I 
would like to inform you that an assembly 
district in Kings County is composed of be- 
tween 45 to approximately 100 election dis- 
tricts, ranging in voting population between 
80,000 to 144,000 citizen population. 

The congressional districts are made up of 
approximately the same area as the senatorial 
districts, although the boundary lines are 
not coterminus as they were more than 10 
years ago. The formation of these lines 
usually are based upon citizen population 
within an area according to the population 
taken by the last Federal census. During this 
formation of district lines for legislative pur- 


, gerrymandering sometimes takes place. 


A classic example of this exists tn this area 
which is in the 12th Congressional District. 
It starts at around the Queens water and 
borderline and ends up at the East River and 
forms a snake right through the heart of 
Brooklyn. 

I know that you will be interested this 
afternoon to learn briefly how nominations 
come about. 

On an assembly district basis, a candi- 
date for member of the assembly is desig- 
nated for nomination by his respective po- 
litical party, by obtaining a petition sup- 
ported by the leader and sponsored by the 
State committeeman and the county com- 
mitteemen from the assembly district. This 
designation, under our State laws, may be 
contested by anyone who files a petition 
with the board of elections according to the 
provisions of the election law, and that 
contest usually takes place on what is known 
as primary day which, this year, will be 
September 10, in this State. 

The same procedure and rule applies to 
senatorial nominations and congressional 
nominations, the only difference being that 
they must be designated by their respective 
political subdivisions on a wider basis. 

Similar rules apply to municipal court 
judges, city court judges, county court 
judges, surrogates, borough presidents, dis- 
trict attorneys, and councilmen. 
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Supreme court justices in this State are 
nominated in a different manner, namely, at 
a judicial convention attended by judicial 
delegates. A majority vote of delegates nom- 
inates the candidate. The judicial dele- 
gates are duly elected at a primary election 
by the enrolled voters of their respective 
parties within the judicial district. The 
convention is called by the State commit- 
tee of the respective party. 

The mayor, comptroller, and president of 
the city council are also nominated by peti- 
tion on a citywide basis. 

The governor, lieutenant governor, comp- 
troller, attorney general, United States Sen- 
ator, and court of appeals Judges are nomi- 
nated at a convention by delegates duly 
elected within their respective districts 
throughout the entire 62 counties of New 
York State. ~ 

There is one very important factor which 
is not generally known by the people and 
which, in my opinion, is fundamental and 
is the cardinal purpose of our Government 
and, that is, the establishment of a party 
platform upon which a successful admin- 
Sanon must, to a great degree, stand or 

all. 

The carrying out of this program is recog- 
nized as party responsibility and, to a great 
measure, establishes the standards of right 
and wrong for the administration of the 
affairs of our people, for the purpose of de- 
riving the most good, for the greatest num- 
ber of people, for the longest period of time. 
Of course, each party proclaims its platform 
to be the right one and for this reason, 
representatives and duly elected delegates 
from all sections and from cross-sections of 
the population meet in conferences, com- 
mittee meetings and conventions for the pur- 
pose of establishing a party platform and 
for the presentation of an orderly program 
of carrying out those policies which, in their 
opinion, will best administer the affairs of 
the National Government and for local gov- 
ernment, if that be the case. In other words, 
the responsibilities are not on the shoulders 
of one person—a President, a governor, a 
mayor, or a local assemblyman or council- 
man—but on all the people through their 
elected delegates and party leaders. 

_While politics has given us Americans such 
as Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, 
and both Roosevelts, and it has given us 
governors like Al Smith, Lehman, Tom 
Dewey, and Harriman, and judges like Car- 
doza, Pound, Lehman, and Loughran, we 
must keep in mind that these men, like 
local public officials;. were elected by the 
people. 

Government, therefore, is your business. 
You have a direct and personal interest to- 
ward its betterment which you can neither 
delegate nor dodge. Either you run it, or 
it will run you. Government will be as good 
or as bad as you make it. Under our form 
of. government and political system, it is 
the people who govern themselves by desig- 
nating, nominating, and electing those peo- 
ple who they believe are able to carry out 
the policies and programs for the ultimate 
good of all. $ 

Thank God if an elected official abuses his 
public office, which is a public trust, it 18 
within the province of the people to termi- 
nate his stewardship, trusteeship, or term 
of office. 

May I also leave this further impression 
with you? Our Government, its political 
system, and the many millions of honest 
and conscientious people who make up these 
two great American institutions, the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party, 
should not be condemned and abused by 
irresponsible criticism. 

While I am strictly a Democrat, I have 
endeavored, during my discourse, to be as 
objective and informative as possible, I 
have espoused no particular political princi- 
ple or philosophy. You are to make your 
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own decision. Take whatever stand you con- 
sider best. Study, as closely as possible, 
the philosophies of the parties. Join 
support a local political party. In short, it 
is between you and God, 


More Scholars Express Views on Two- 
Term Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, replies 
continue to pour in from historians 
political scientists whose opinions I 50° 
licited on the merits of the 22d amend- 
ment. Nearly all of the scholars whom 
I contacted have seen fit to respond— 
which is, I think, firm testimony of the 
public spirit of our college professors- 

In extending my remarks today, I am 
including three replies. The first # 
from Dr. Cortez A. M. Ewing, resea 
professor, government, at Oklahoma; the 
second was submitted by Dr. Arthur p: 
Holcombe, professor of governmen 
emeritus, of Harvard University; and the 
last is a memorandum prepared by prof. 
Samuel P. Huntington, Jr., also of Har- 
vard, and sent in by Samuel H. Beer. 
chairman of the department of govern: 
ment at that institution, 

These replies follow: 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE 220 AMENDMENT 

(By Dr. Cortez A. M. Ewing) of 

The resolutions calling for the repeal t 
the 22d amendment point up the difficulty o 
formulatiig foolproof constitutions. 
addition of the amendment was no more 
a reflection of the indigenous fear that some 
future President would seize power by f 4 
or control of the electoral machinery an 
thus, render ludicrous the constitutio. 
provisions relating to the election of yagi 
Chief Executive, That this fear was presen 
in the American public is shown by the rane 
fication of the amendment by States ty 
which the Democrats a majori | 
of the State legislative seats, despite the fac 
that the four consecutive elections of 
cratic Franklin D. Roosevelt furnished 2 
occasion for constitutional limitation 
presidential tenure. of 

Against this traditional American fear h 
tyranny stands the equally desirable princ 
pie that a President ought to be the vi 
leader of the American people throughout 15 
term as Chief Executive. After a Fun 
second election, everyone knows that we 
cannot be elected for a third term and tial 
inevitable jockeying among the presiden 
aspirants “occurs. Real leadership mes 
from the President. Politically he beco 


presidential ofice. This situation ungu 
tionably handicaps the administration in 
plain responsibility to secure the adoption 
an administration legislative program. i 
postponement of reform measures may 75 
have serious effects upon the public well 7 
The prime desideratum is bape 
optimum leadership throughou 
for which a President is elected. In State? 
where they are constitutionally are 
from succeeding themselves, governors di- 
progressively less important in executive an 
rection as the end of their terms appr that 
One of such important officers remarked 
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“during the last 6 monthe of office, the gov- 
ernor has so few visitors that it is almost 
to send out engraved invitations 
to keep from being lonely.” Constitutional 
Provisions cannot guarantee strong executive 
leadership, but they can serlously restrict it. 
ore the adoption of the 22d amendment, 
dents could, by postponing announce- 
Ment of their personal intentions or their 
preferences in successors, retain their in- 
uence until the last year of their terms. 
With the implementation of the 20th amend- 
Ment and the later scheduling of the na- 
tional conventions, it would be possible to 
reduce that period to about 6 months. 
It must be admitted that incumbents 
Might succumb to the blandishments of 
ir placemen and announce for third 
terms; bút natural law and public opinion 

Would serve to reduce them to a minimum. 

In American politics it is becoming diffi- 

cult, if not impossible, for men to estab- 

themselves as of presidential caliber 

Until they haye reached the middle-age 

et. After 8 years of onerous duties in 

the Presidency most men will be looking 
forward to the enjoyments of retirement, to 
liberated, as Jefferson remarked, “from 
the hated occupations of politics and to re- 

Main in the bosom of my family, my farm, 

and my books." 
4s a political theorist I was personally 

to the ratification of the 22d amend- 

Ment, for three specific reasons: 

1. I thought then, and am still of the 
opinion, that formal constitutional 

Prohibitions are not generally as reliable as 

best judgment of the American people. 
2. Formal constitutional prohibition 

Makes no provision for specific crises in na- 

tional politics—crises like a war for national 

Survival, in which the disqualification of a 

the ig President may have tragic results for 

Bri whole country. On this point, the 

v. tish constitution is superior to our own. 

2 it, a strong leader like Churchill can 
Utilized throughout the critical period. 

z fon And finally the mere existence of a con- 
tutional disbarment is an invitation to an 
Principled President or political party to 

8 in retaining control of the Govern- 

x y 

Welfare ways in the interests of the general 

At least the forms of democracy are re- 
ed when a President is elected for a 
— term, which is of vital importance to 
future of the Nation. The Republic 
existed for 152 years before the third-term 

— was broken—and the innovation 

Drover o mplished through the positive ap- 

äl of the American public. I doubt that 
er the vigor or the spirit of American 

1940 was impaired by the elections of 

jury and 1944. Much more permanent in- 

Weaker come from the constitutional 
I ning of the presidential office. 

tone convinced that the 22d amendment's 

aqy On, from the long-range view, was ill- 

—— and that the inevitable results of its 

tion are contrary to the proper de- 

Glopmen: of executive management of the 


t of the United States. 


— HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
ambridge, Mass., March 30, 1957. 
Hon. Srrwanr L, UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
te prar ConcressMan UDALL: I have your let- 
5 the 13th instant, and am happy to re- 
e your inquiry. 

Deal wish to know whether I favor the re- 
my Of the 224 amendment, and will state 

for my opinion in a form suitable 


. opposed to the adoption of the 22d 
tion 


tee toount of paramount interest in pro- 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt. At the present time 
the memory of President Roosevelt would not 
interfere so much with a consideration of 
your proposal on its merits, though doubt- 
less some politicians would look forward to 
the possibility that the first person to be af- 
fected’ by the repeal of the 22d amendment 
(if it could be repealed) might be RICHARD 
NIxon. 

I fear that it is impossible to arouse enough 
interest in your proposal to get action upon 
it without arousing an amount of interest 
that would throw the question into politics. 
It is difficult at best to persuade many 
Americans to take an interest in a specula- 
tive question involving the form of govern- 
ment. Ido not know why it is, but the bulk 
of the people have an aversion to the study 
of the science of government. In order to 
be persuaded to act, they must first feel the 
necessity for action; and such a feeling 
seems to be contingent upon a personal 
problem such as many felt in the case of 
FDR's third and fourth candidacies. 

If a general convention should be called to 
revise the Constitution (which God forbid), 
this would be an appropriate subject for 
consideration. Standing by itself alone, I 
think it is better not to make an Issue of it. 
There are more promising and more urgent 
subjects for consideration by thoughtful 
Congressmen with a taste for constitutional 
reform. 

This seems to be a reply not well sulted for 
the use mentioned by you in your letter. 
Perhaps it would be better to regard it as a 
personal and confidential communication. 

Sincerely yours, r- 
ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE, 
Projessor Government, Emeritus. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE 22D AMENDMENT PRE- 
PARED BY Pror. SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON, 
JR. 

Although, as Congressman UpaLL notes, the 
prospects of repeal are rather dim, it very 
definitely seems to me that repeal is desirable 
for the following reasons: 

1. The 22d amendment tends to enhance 
the gap between executive and legislature in 
terms of continuity and change. In general, 
the legislature represents the principle of 
continuity, the executive the principle of 
change. This gives the executive consider- 
able power when the President first comes to 
office—a fresh mandate—but it also weak- 
ens the President and his executive officials 
in that they are generally amateurs in the 
National Government as compared with con- 
gressional leaders. The 22d amendment not 
only fixes a rigid principle of change on the 
Executive Office, but also means that every 
8 years there will be a general clearing out 
of subordinate executive officials. In this 

the amendment is a neo-Jacksonian 
variation on the theme of rotation in office 
and “where annual elections cease, there 
tyranny begins.” 

2. While obviously there is no data to 
judge how the amendment will affect the 
Presidency, there is a vast quantity of com- 
parable data on the effect of similar restric- 
tions on the States. As you know, a number 
of State governors are restricted to one term. 
While I haven't made any study of the ef- 
fect of these on State government, my gen- 
era) impression would be that States without 
this restriction get along better than States 
with the restriction. Compare, for instance, 
New York and Pennsylvania: Al Smith in 
the 1920's, Lehman in the 1930's, and Dewey 
in the 1940’s. Each stayed in office three 
terms and each was able to give the State 
congistent and vigorous executive leader- 
ship. Each was also able to carry through a 
program of reform and development which 
he would not have been able to do if he had 
been restricted to one term. A comparative 
study would, I am sure, make abundantly 
clear the generally deleterious effects of these 
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restrictions on State governments. In ad- 
dition, no other constitutional democracy, to 
my Knowledge, imposes any formal consti- 
tutional restrictions on the length of time 
which its chief executive can hold office. 

3. If there is danger in prolonged tenure 
in office, this certainly applies Just as much 
to the legislative branch as to the executive 
branch, The general failure to impose any 
restrictions on the tenure of legislative of- 
cials in American history reflects the late 
18th century and Whig view that the legisla- 
ture represented the people and the Execu- 
tive was undemocratic. Since the Jacksonian 
revolution in American politics, this is mani- 
festly not the case, both branches are in their 
own ways equally democratic, and there is no 
logic to imposing a restriction on tenure on 
one branch without imposing it on the other. 

4. Although advanced on grounds of pro- 
tecting democratic government against pos- 
sible tyranny, the amendment actually denies 
to the people the fundamental right to choose 
their governors. As you know, the President 
generally represents a constellation of politi- 
cal forces (and, indeed, frequently embodies 
them), and so long as that political configu- 
Tation remains dominant it seems to me that 
the electorate should be able to keep the 
President in office. It ts possible that inabil- 
ity to do this might have very divisive effects 
(the inability of Ike to run for reelection 
certainly will have this effect on the Repub- 
lican Party, and, conceivably—we should rec- 
ognize—on the country as a whole. 

5. The increased importance of the Presi- 
dent in International affairs and his role 
as a world leader make it much more desir- 
able for him to have the option of remaining 
in office. It takes time to educate Presidents 
and their subordinates to the requirements 
and responsibilities of the conduct of for- 
eign affairs, and there is a serious question 
as to what extent the country can afford a 
constant turnover of leadership. Here, it 
seems to me, that some of Lippmann's warn- 
ings (which, generally, I think, are exag- 
gerated) may well be applicable. 

6. While inability to run again will prob- 
ably weaken the President’s power, it may 
also enhance tendencies toward arbitrary 
action. I think history shows that most 
Presidents in their second term have seriously 
considered running again, and the possi- 
bility of so doing has tended to make them 
more responsible and considered in their 
actions. If a President knows definitely that 
he is finished politically and, also, if he feels 
his power beginning to weaken, he may be 
led to take actions which he would not take 
if the possibility existed of his again facing 
the electorate. In other words, the amend- 
ment may tend to decrease not only the power 
of the President but also his responsibility. 


USIA—IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
— the Washington News of April 17, 

USIA—IV 

Do you wonder sometimes where your 
Federal income tax money goes? 

We cite you to the case of an official of the 
United States Information Agency. 
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On September 22, 1952, he was appointed 
public affairs officer and attaché to our em- 
bassy at Saigon, in Vietnam. His salary 
was $9,710 per year. 

For 26 months, from his appointment to 
December 4, 1954, according to House Ap- 
propriations Committee hearings on the 
USIA budget, he got a salary of $21,876. 

But because Saigon is considered a hard- 
ship post, he also got a hardship post dif- 
ferential of $5,017. 

His post allowance was 62,944. 

He got a transfer allowance of $150, and 
a tem lodging allowance of $3. 

That totals $29,096, but that wasn't all. 

He and his family were transported trom 
here to Saigon. Cost, $4,694. 

Then he had a home leave transfer to 
agency, meaning, we Judge, the United States 
Information Agency. This cost another 84. 
709. 

The grand total spent out of the Treasury 
over this 26-month period for this $9,710- 
a-year employee was $39,390. 

This helps explain, to us, at least, why 
the House yesterday followed the lead of its 
Appropriations Committee and voted to cut 
the USIA budget for next year by #35 million, 
from $140 million requested to $105 million. 

Now, the USIA budget battle goes to the 
Senate. 

And we hope that there, such examples as 
the one above will convince the Senate, too, 
that USIA wants more than it should get. 


Korea: Land of the Forgotten Kid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
just how many of us ever give a passing 
thought to what our youngsters on duty 
in Korea are really thinking about, 

Not many of us, I am certain. 

I just received a letter from a very old 
and dear friend of mine, who shall be 
nameless for obvious reasons. 

My old friend wrote this: 

Dran Enpre: I am taking the liberty of 
sending you herewith a copy of a letter 
which our son, Peter, sent to his sister 
Dierdre. He did not have any idea that 
Mary or I would see it. Mary suggested I 
might send it onto Washington because she 
thinks that the Armed Forces in Korea are 
the forgotten lads compared to those In the 
European theater, 


GrBpons. 


This letter is a remarkable document 
and after reading it I could not resist 
the temptation to pass it along so others 
might also read it. There is plenty of 
food for thought in it and I just wonder 
how many other youngsters would not 
like to have written the same thing if 
they possessed the same talent as this 
youngster for articulate expression, 

Maybe your neighbor has a kid like this 
one or maybe you have one in your own 
house, 

Here is the letter: 

! Dear De: At the moment I feel like a little 
boy lost in a foreign place, not knowing 
where to go, and even if I did, why in hell 
should I go there in the first place. This 
place is filled with Americans, interesting 
people at home, yet here, with the one 
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thought of home on everyone's mind. No 
one person seems to have a spark of life. 
Eventually one starts feeling he is serving a 
prison term for 16 months, placed in a 
small compound, limited by his own dislike 
for the outside which is quite revolting. The 
distractions afforded become monotonous; 
a show is not exactly different from any 
seen before (same type persons, same 
stories); the library is adequate but even 
the knowledge to be gained is useless both 
here and the future is still the future, the 
food is food, not eggs benedict, or crayfish, 
not seasoned, etc.; the work a monotonous 
Army routine. A conversation runs like this: 

“Hiya,” “Hiya,” Rough day?“ “Yep, how 
about you?” “Colonel got on my —————.” 
“Hell, you're short time (less than 100 days), 
don't sweat it.” “Naw, they won't send me 
to division.” “What are you going to do?" 
“Go to the club.” Flick tonight?” Tes; 
its purty good.” “What is it?” “Don't know, 
think I've seen it a couple of times.” Well, 
see you down there.” “Yea. By the way, 
you're getting to ‘short’ aren't you.” “Naw, 
still got 23 days to go.” “No sweat.” By 
the time you've heard this conversation from 
officers and GT's countless times a day, you 
begin to wonder if there is anything in the 
outside world; a place where a trip to a 
downtown bar or theater would be an en- 
tlrely new experience, or a French Quarter 
where people think of more than the one 
subject, “Are you short time?” 

Actually, I don’t see how these people stay 
in the Army, doing the same thing day by 
day, year by year; to me, a job of emptying 
the ocean into a hole by means of a thimble. 
Not only that, but in the Army you have to 
have someone else to plug up the hole in the 
bottom of the thimble with his finger; an 
NCO to make sure you do the job, and an 
officer to check the hole procedure. 

But I hope you at home can feel better 
protected knowing I am here to count the 
number of times someone else pours out a 
thimble of water. 

Cannot say that I am in the best of moods 
tonight and shall continue down the road of 
periodic depression in the future, but, I 
hope you shall continue to uplift a lad's 
spirits by your letters to 

Your brother, 
PETER. 


Reserve Forces Act of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, since the enactment of the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955 I have made it 
a policy to make periodic reports to the 
Congress on the implementation of that 
law and the Reserve forces generally. 

I know the Members are aware of the 
recent controversy between the Army 
National Guard and the Department of 
the Army which came about because of 
an Army directive requiring Army Na- 
tional Guard recruits to participate in 
the 6-month basic training program. 
The differences between the Guard and 
the Army were resolved after lengthy 
hearings before the subcommittee of 
which I am chairman. We were able to 
obtain the unqualified approval of the 
Army and the National Guard to a 
memorandum of understanding which 
alleviated their differences. 
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The required 6 months training pro-. 


gram for all guard recruits will haye the 
effect of providing the Army National 
Guard with persons already trained in 
the basic arts of war and ready to enter 
upon the advanced and unit training 
phases in the Army National Guard. 
This is necessary because the technique 
and pace of modern warfare, in this age 
of possible sudden disaster, requires well- 
equipped Reserve forces in being, cap- 
able of immediate mobilization and al- 
most concurrent entry into battle sta- 
tions. I have no hesitancy in predicting 
that with all National Guard recruits 
receiving 6 months of basic training 
after their enlistment the level of train- 
ing of the Army National Guard will 
rise, and more than ever before the 
Guard will justify the position which the 
Congress has given it, the first line of 
defense for our country. 

The Army National Guard has done 
an outstanding job of attracting and re- 
taining in its ranks on a voluntary basis 
over 400,000 young men who have con- 
sistently demonstrated an intense in- 
terest and desire to serve their country. 
One of the provisions of the memoran- 
dum of understanding, agreed to by both 
the Army and the guard, was that the 
strength of the Army National Guard 
should not be permitted to fall below 
400,000. 

It must be definitely understood, how- 
ever, that what the committee and the 
parties to the agreement had in mind, 
in establishing this figure, was that the 
strength of 400,000 for the Army Na- 
tional Guard was to be considered & 
floor and not, in any respect, a ceiling. 

The increased international responsi- 
bilities thrust upon this country dictat- 
ing increased worldwide commitments 
for our active Armed Forces require that 
our Reserve forces be maintained in 4 
constant state of readiness and that 
there be no reduction in their strength 
and training. However, it has been 
brought to my attention that the De- 
partment of the Army has projected # 
1958 fiscal year end strength for the 
Army National Guard of 400,000. Now, 
at the present time, the Army Natio: 
Guard has already obtained a strength 
of approximately 430,000. and it can be 
reasonably anticipated that this stre 
will gradually increase as more and more 
emphasis is put on the acquisition 
trained men for the guard ranks. 

Last year the Congress appropriated 
for a 1957 fiscal year end strength of 
425,000 and, it is my understanding: 
that the Appropriations Committee re- 
peatedly stated that it desired no cessa- 
tion in National Guard recruiting. 

In view of this, it is my earnest hope 
that the Congress will place no limita- 
tions on the National Guard for 
year 1958 which would serve to restrict 
recruiting activity at a time when it is 
now on a steady ascent. I realize, of 
course, that, for budget purposes, we 
must have an appropriations limitation 
on the overall strength of the Army Na- 
tional Guard. But I believe 
strength figure should be set sufficiently 
high so as to not impair National G 
recruiting in the next fiscal year. 
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The budget now under consideration 
provides for only 25,000 6-month 
trainees for the Army National Guard, 
whereas a more realistic figure would be 
approximately 50,000. Any restriction 
on National Guard recruiting at this 
time, to my mind, would be a graye mis- 
take and cause untold injury to the pro- 
jected plans and programs for increasing 
the efficiency and combat capability of 
our Reserve forces. 

The guard has constantly demon- 
Strated its ability to meet the require- 
ments imposed upon it by Congress. It 
has furnished trained units and individ- 
uals in times of catastrophe and need, 
and is deserving of strong and continued 
support in its efforts to increase its com- 
bat potential and capability for our 
common defense. 


Rural Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Orn, I include herewith the following ad- 
dress by Melvin Sims, member of the 
Adams Electrical Cocperative, delivered 
at the congressional dinner sponsored 
by the Association of Illinois Electric 
Cooperatives in Washington, D. C., on 
April 8, 1957: 

NEED ron ADEQUATE AND DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC 
Service ~ 


Speaking as a member of an electric co- 
Operative, I am going to talk with you about 
my farming operation, and how much my 
Tamily and I depend upon adequate and 
dependable electric service from our co- 
Operative. 

Our farming operation is quite typical, 
Possibly somewhat larger, but typical of 
Many livestock farms in our area. We have 
& hog enterprise, feed some cattle, produce 
grade A milk and raise corn, wheat, and soy- 
beans. I live on the farm which was culti- 
Vated by my great grandfather and I am 
Proud to have a son who now says he too 
Wants to be a farmer. Our family loves the 
life on the farm, but deprive us of electricity 
and I suspect that our agricultural heritage 
Might soon terminate. 

Now lets look at some of our electrical 
Needs and think together of the consequence 
Of inadequate power or a complete failure 
in each situation. Each of you are aware 
of the growing importance of water—it is 
fast becoming one of the major limiting 
factors of agricultural production. We now 
have 3 electric deep well pressure water sys- 

and plan to Install 2 more in the next 
2 years. My ultimate goal is to have water 

Under pressure in every field. We have 4 

electrically heated automatic drinking 

fountains. Try to imagine a cold winter 

day with no electricity—no water in the 

home and what little water available for 
the livestock would be frozen and the drinks 
and plumbing in need of repair. 

Grade A dairying would certainly be an 
unpleasant and inefficient task without 
electricity. It powers the milking machine, 
Cools the milk, warms the milk house in the 
Winter and cools it in the summer, heats 
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the water and lights our buildings so that 
we can produce a clean efficient and whole- 
some food for our neighbors. 

Pig brooders have saved an additional pig 
per sow and in some instances the entire 
litter. Without our brooders on a cold and 
stormy day, the new-born pigs become 
chilled, their mothers restless and the live- 
ability low. Pigs saved per liter is one of the 
important measures of efficiency in swine 
production—when this figure drops too low 
it results in another farm-business failure 
and ultimately a higher cost of pork across 
the counter. 

We do not have a poultry enterprise but 
the poultryman, too, relies heavily upon his 
electric supply. The automatic waterers and 
feeders are an efficiency measure but the 
chick brooding a necessity. A power fallure 
at chick brooding, as in pig-brooding time, 
can be a catastrophe. In industry, a power 


failure means production losses but in agri- 


culture, production losses are sometimes ac- 
companied by serious deterioration. 

Our cattle-feeding enterprise requires lots 
of feed mixing and grinding. Here again 
we have turned to electricity to save labor 
and eliminate an unpleasant task. The 
automatic equipment removes the ingred- 
ients from their respective bins, accurately 
meters specified amounts into the grinder, 
mixes and grinds the feeds and delivers a 
predetermined amount into a feeder or bin 
with only the required time and effort of 
setting a timer and pushing a button. The 
vertical auger elevates feed and grain into 
seven different bins. This electrical equip- 
ment saves approximately 6 man-hours per 
week. 

As farming becomes more and more mech- 
anized, the farm shop becomes increasingly 
important. The electric welder saves in re- 
pair bills and in loss of time. With 150 tires 
to maintain, the air compressor is a neces- 
sity. The electric drill, the bench grinder 
and the power saw are other tools which add 
to the efficiency of our farm. 

The investment requirement of agriculture 
is at an alltime high—the average in our 
county being approximately $60,000 with 
some going in excess of $200,000, but I be- 
lieve that there is every reason to assume 
that additional investments will continue 
to be added. 

Many of these additions will be electrical 


if we are assured of continuance and ade-. 


quate electric power. Agriculture, like in- 
dustry, will advance with the supply of 
power. 

Of course, the greatest efficiencies from 
the use of electricity on the farm come 
from its use in production, but we must 
not overlook the comfort and morale of the 
farm family. We use electricity to heat and 
cool our home and cook our meals, light our 
rooms, and warm our beds, wash and iron 
our clothes, freeze our food, mix our cakes, 
and sharpen our knives, keep the time, ahd 
receive the news, shave the husband, and 
mend his clothes, and probably most im- 
portant of all, power the electric train. 

The children would probably be in a less 
jovial mood if it were really necessary to 
wear their coats in the house, satisfy their 
hunger by roasting their weiners over a 
candle, and miss just one episode of the Lone 
Ranger. Seriously, if we are to keep young 
efficient, top level families on the farm, 
electrical conveniences must be guaranteed. 

The farmer lives to a large extent by faith, 
and is generally closely associated with his 
church, He has faith that the seeds he 
plants will grow, that adequate moisture 
and nutrients will nourish the crops and 
that winds and hall and storms will not 
destroy that which he tills. In like man- 
ner, we are developing more and more 
faith in our cooperative, that they might al- 
ways provide us with the electric power we 
are dependent upon, . 


43077 
Stare Decisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rrconn the editorial 
“Stare Decisis” which appeared in the 
Birmingham News on April 7, 1957. As 
pointed out in this editorial, the Supreme 
Court decision is recognized as a depar- 
ture from accepted legal precedents and 
is a venture into sociological fields. This 
confirms the belief in the minds of many 
eminent jurists throughout the country 
that there was no attempt on the part of 
the court to follow established legal 
precedents. Unfortunately this tendency 
is found not only in the May 17, 1954, 
decision but is also found in many other 
decisions of the court and is causing a 
great deal of concern throughout the 
country. An excellent explanation of 
the doctrine “Stare Decisis” is contained 
in the Birmingham News and is as 
follows: 

“STARE DECISIS,” on; WHEN SHOULD COURT 
REVERSE EARLIER RULINGS? 

A small group of distinguished legal ex- 
perts, who must remain unidentified, has 
put together some legal history and com- 
ment which has a bearing on a basic issue— 
when should courts change the decisions of 
previous courts. ` 

The doctrine is that of stare decisis, 
standing by previous rulings. This long has 
been a matter of Interest to judges. Con- 
sistency of courts is important. When there 
is much inconsistency, operations of lower 
courts can be thrown into confusion. Mr. 
Justice Roberts wrote, in a dissenting opin- 
ion in Mahknich v. Southern Steamship Co., 
1944, that “if litigants and lower Federal 
courts are not to [follow precedents reason- 
ably closely] the law becomes not a chart to 
govern conduct but a game of chance; in- 
stead of setting rights and liabilities it un- 
settles them.” 

Mr. Justice Roberts went on to say that, 
“the more deplorable consequence will in- 
evitably be that the administration of jus- 
tice will fall into disrepute. Respect for tri- 
bunals must fall when the bar and the pub- 
lic come to understand that nothing that 
has been said in prior and adjudication has 
force in a current controversy.” And: "The 
tendency to disregard precedents in the de- 
ciston of cases * * * has become so strong 
in this court of late as, in my view, to shake 
confidence in the consistency of decision 
and leave the courts below on an uncharted 
sea of doubt and difficulty without any con- 
fidence that what was said yesterday will 
hold good tomorrow * .“ 

Mr, Justice Roberts jabbed in still another 
case, Smith v. Allright, 1944: “It is regret- 
table that in an era marked by doubt and 
confusion, an era whose greatest need is 
steadfastness of thought and purpose, this 
court * * * should now itself become the 
breeder of fresh doubt and confusion * * +" 

This particular summary had basic ref- 
erence to the case of Radovich v. National 
Football League and Others, which put pro 
football under antitrust regulations, though 
baseball had been ruled not under them, the 
reason for this being very obscure. 

Still, there Is a substantial body of high le- 
gal opinion that consistency is not necessary 
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in courts. Mr. Justice Holmes: “It is re- 
volting to have no better reason for a rule 
of law than that so it was laid down in the 
time of Henry IV.” But although “it may be 
suggested that at least one reason for prec- 
edent is that it enables the expert to ex- 
clude the layman (Prof. Arthur L. Good- 
hart),” departing from precedent involves 
changes in conditions. This leads legalists 
to consider whether “the question presented 
is one of applying, as distinguished from 
what may accurately be called interpreting, 
the Constitution (Brandeis) .“ 

Now Brandeis, as is known, was a great one 
for change. Even so he had something use- 
ful to say for those who, especially in the 
segregation situation, are hopeful that the 
court’s basic decisions may, once more, be 
reversed. r 

Brandeis wrote, dissenting in Burnet v. 
Coronado Oi! and Gas Co., that the doctrine 
of res judicata demands that a decision made 
by the highest court, whether it be a deter- 

- mination of a fact or a declaration of a rule 
of law, shall be accepted as a final disposi- 
tion of the particular controversy, even if 
confessedly wrong. But the decision of the 
court, if, in essence, merely the determina- 

tion of a fact, is not entitled, in later con- 
troversies between other parties, to that sanc- 
tion which, under the policy of stare decisis, 
is accorded to the decisidn of a proposition 
purely of law.” Query: Did the segregation 
reversal of Plessy v. Ferguson have its base 
in fact or law? 

Therein may be held some hope, however 
slight, in further reversals. For the decisions 
in Brown v. Board oj Education and Bolling 
v. Sharpe, both 1954, the latest segregation 
decisions, were based not so much on hard 
law, as is obvious, as contentions involving 
fact, to wit, psychological factors allegedly 
affecting minds of Negro school children. 
Moreover, Brandeis flatly conceded that in 
the abstract, “the earlier decision may have 
been influenced by prevailing views as to 
economic or social policy * * *." 

Well, we know quite well that the segrega- 
tion decisions do involve social policy. But 
wherein was the change, where registered, 
where mandated by the public mood North 
or South? That is difficult to determine, 
hence it should be subject to reconsidera- 
tion. 

Justice Douglas noted in 1949 that in the 


previous 12 years there had been 30 instances 


of the court reversing itself, whereas in the 
30 years between 1860 and 1890, there had 
been only 18 reversals. Has there been a 
change simply for change’s sake? 


Who Cuts Government Spending? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
question of cutting Government expenses 
the Los Angeles Times of April 16 carried 
an interesting article which is reasonably 
self-explanatory. The county has 12 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, more than about 35 of our States. 
The county contains both metropolitan 
and rural areas. 

Los ANGELES House REPUBLICANS VOTE FOR 
Buper Curs—Four Back ALL PROPOSED 
SLASHES; Two DEMOCRATS AGAINST ANY 

~ REDUCTIONS 

(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

WASHINGTON, April 15.—Four Los Angeles 

County Congressmen, all Republicans, haye 
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voted for every budget cut in the 1958 Federal 
budget put to a record vote to date. Two 
Democrats representing Los Angeles County 
in the House have opposed every rollcall 
reduction, Š 

A survey of the Los Angeles legislators’ 
yoting records on the controversial budget 
shows the county’s 8 Republicans and 4 
Democrats favoring the following proposed 
savings: 


Republicans 
Representative HresTanp_---_.- $68, 282, 900 
Representative Lrpscoms._----. 68, 282, 900 
Representative JACKSON_---..-- 68, 282, 900 
Representative Mr 68, 282, 900 
Representative McDonoucH..._ 66, 955, 900 
Representative Hoůl- rr. 66, 426, 800 
Representative Hosmer_._.-.-- 65, 879, 100 
Representative HLIIN s 56, 096, 900 
Democrats 
Representative DoyLE_...-.-.-- 362, 800 
Representative Roosxvxir 263, 800 
Representative HOLIFTELD oB None 
Representative HN None 


Most of the House budget cutting done so 
far has been by voice, standing, or teller 
votes, in which the individual Member's 
aye or no is not recorded. But last week, ina 
marathon of 14 roll calls, proposed floor 
amendments cutting appropriations for the 
Labor Department and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare were put to 
the House. 


ONLY NINE APPROVED 


If all 14 of the economies had been 
adopted, an additional saving of $68,282,900 
would have been effected. As it was, only 9 
of the amendments carried and the largest 
single sum, a proposed $50 million cut in 
grants to States for sewage plant construc- 
tion, was rejected by a party-line split. 

HIESTAND, JACKSON, LIPSCOMB, and SMITH 
were among the 90 hard-core budget cutters 
(74 Republicans; 16 Democrats) who fol- 
lowed the lead of the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in voting for every cut in 
the 14 rollcalls. 

HoLirretp and KING were in the 54-Mem- 
ber solid spending bloc, composed of 52 
Democrats and 2 Republicans (PATTERSON, 
Connecticut, and Burpick, North Dakota) 
who opposed every budget-cutting amend- 


ment. So was the majority leader, Repre- 
sentative JoHN McCormack, Democrat, 
Massachusetts, 


Other Members strayed occasionally from 
party positions but analysis of the 14 record 
votes leaves no doubt that it is the Republi- 
cans in general (with some Southern Demo- 
cratic support) who really want to cut 
President Eisenhower's $71,800,000,000 peace- 
time budget. 

Among the Los Angeles legislators, Repre- 
sentative McDonouscH voted for every cut 
except one, a $1,327,000 item for the Food 
and Drug Administration. Representatives 
Horr and Hosmer each opposed this and 
three other reductions in Federal funds. 

Hot did not support a $346,800 cut aimed 
at the Bureau of Labor Statistics, $46,300 
reduction for the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
and $136,000 cut in the budget for the 
Bureau of Veterans Re-employment Rights. 

Hosmer also voted against the $346,800 savy- 
ings at the expense of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, a $442,000 reduction for the 
Bureau of Employment Security, and a $288,- 
000 cut for the Wage and Hour Division. 

HILLINGS opposed a $12,186,000 reduction 
in Federal grants to States for unemploy- 
ment compensation and did not vote on a 
$31,000 cut in funds for the Women's 
Bureau. 

Rooseve.t and Dorie voted in favor of cut- 
ting $263,800 from the Mexican farm labor 
program budget, and DOYLE opposed all the 
other amendments. ROOSEVELT was not re- 
corded as yoting on three proposed cuts in 
Labor Department appropriations. 
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All the Los Angeles County Democrats ex- 
cept Roosrverr, who was not recorded, 
joined in last month’s House resolution de- 
ploring the size of the Federal budget and 
asking President Eisenhower to suggest addi- 
tional cuts. 

Republicans HIESTAND, HILLINGS, Lips- 
coms, MCDONOUGH, and SMITH opposed the 
House resolution passing the budget back 
to the President. Hott, Hosmer, and JACK- 
god did not vote. 


Ike Must “Follow Through” on Foreign 
Aid as Well as Golf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
one of my constituents, William R. 
Mathews, independenj-minded publisher 
of the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz., 
presented some very ‘valuable testimony 
to the Special Senate Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program. 

Few editors in this country have given 
more careful attention in years past to 
foreign policy problems than Mr. 
Mathews, and few have his insight. 

For these reasons I am placing his tes- 
timony in the Recorp, so that it may 
receive full scrutiny by those who are 
interested in this subject. 

The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SPECIAL SENATE COM- 
MITTEE TO STUDY THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM, 
APRIL 12, 1957 
My name is William R. Mathews. Iam edi- 

tor and publisher of the Arizona Daily Star 

of Tucson, Ariz. 

First, let me thank you for giving me this 
opportunity to testify. 

If there is any one lesson my experience as 
a working reporter and editor, who has seen 
much of the world, its wars and revolutions, 
has taught me, it is that any, aspect of Ameri- 
can foreign policy as important as foreign 
ald must identify itself clearly with the self- 
interest of the American people. Only by 
such an appeal can they be unified behind 
the policy and thus enable a Washington 
administration to speak with an enduring 
authority that will command respect at home 
as well as abroad. 

This fundamental truth has been con- 
firmed by recent history. Because an unusual 
combination of circumstances clarified the 
need of the Marshall plan and its successors, 
the American people saw their own interest 
involved. The Communist-promoted civil 
war in Greece in 1947 sounded the first clear 
warning. As it was followed by the seizure 
of Czechoslovakia in March 1948, the hotly 
contested elections in Italy in April, the Ber- 
lin blockade in June of that year, and the 
growing economic desperation of Britain, 
France, and Germany, most Americans real- 
ized that they had to do something fo bring 
a halt to this expanding Soviet imperialism. 
The truculent attitude of Moscow aroused 
their anger as well as their fears. 

The Marshall plan came in the nick of 
time. If the Kremlin had not made the 
mistake of refusing to collaborate with the 
many Socialist parties which governed most 
of the countries of Europe, I believe the 
Marshall plan would have come too late. 
From personal observations I can testify that 
Communist stupidity, combined with the 
Marshall plan, saved Western Europe, Tur- 
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key, and Greece from being engulfed by 
Soviet imperialism. 

Just as the Marshall plan's help was restor- 
ing Western European productivity and as 
America's interest began to wane a bit, the 
Communists struck again in Korea, No peo- 
ple, no congress, no president would have 
responded instantly to meet that threat un- 
less they saw their own safety, their own 
self-interest, clearly involyed. The impli- 
cations of the Korean struggle clarified the 
need for NATO and the indefinite mainte- 
nance on our part of a military strength that 
the Kremlin respects. 

Conditions have changed and we should 
Welcome the change. The Marshall plan, 
NATO, the Korean war, all paid off and, in 
my opinion, paid off big. The advance of 
communism by military means has been 
stopped. Western Europe's productivity has 
More than been restored; it has been expand- 
ed vastly over what it was in 1939. But the 
biggest thing of all is the changed attitude 
of the Soviet Union. Had it not been for 
this American-sponsored program, I doubt 
whether this notable change would have 
come. l 

As one who has been to the Soviet Union 
three times, the last in April 1954, and who 
has made a written record whose accuracy 
has been confirmed by events, I take this 
change in Kremlin attitude seriously. I be- 
leye it means that the Soviet Union has 
. Biven up all plans for many years to come 
to expand to the west. Thus, much of what 
we sought to attain by the Marshall plan 
and our own and Europe's rearmament, has 
been accomplished. The Soviet Union now 
respects our political and military accom- 
Plishments, as well as our industrial strength, 
Whereas it did not have such respect in 1947, 
Nor as late as 1950. 

Paradoxically, this new situation makes the 
Matter of foreign aid, economic and mili- 
tary, a much more difficult policy to formu- 

te and execute. The old emotional ap- 
Peals of fear, anger, and hatred have been 
Pretty well worn out and will be neutralized 
if the Kremlin continues to grow more 
reasonable and less bellicose. 

The effect has already made itself felt 
at home and abroad. England is cutting its 
armed forces; France is busy in Africa. 
Belgium and Holland feel safer and have re- 
duced their contribution to NATO. The ac- 
tion of Congress a year ago in reducing 
foreign aid by $1 billion reflects a rapidly 
Browing American opinion that will continue 
to make itself felt in the future. 

That the year 1957 will produce a crisis 
in the entire foreign-aid program is now 
apparent. If it is to be met wisely, we 
must take due account of the changed feel- 
ing in Europe and among the American 
People, and take note of the rapidly de- 
teriorating situation in the Middle East. 

How to present this need to the people in 


Such a way as to command their support 


4s a basic problem. We assume they will 
a once they see their own selt- 
interest involved. 

For instance, the day of dconomic aid to 
Western Europe is nearly over, and military 
ald in the form of financial expenditures 
Will have to be reduced seriously by stretch- 
> Tia the new weapons program over more 

s. 


On the other hand, Americans quickly see 
their self-interest in the Orient and Pacific 
area, They understand the predica- 
ment of Greece and Turkey. There will be 
RO trouble to get generous appropriations 
Tor those areas, They will go along, grudg- 
ingly, with economic help for the Orient, 
„and the Middle East. They will go 
along with the point 4 program as iong as it 
is not overdone, They are extremely sym- 
Pathetic to all of Latin America. 
I believe that a program of $2,500,000,000 to 
3.000,000,000 can be carried on Indefinitely 
if it is presented as an historic American job 
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to be carried out by Americans. Americans 
will rise to assume responsibility as a matter 
of pride. They like to adventure, but they 
do not like to be the minority member of a 
committee when they are paying the bill. 
Any plan to refer any important part of for- 
eign aid to the United Nations, or any other 
committee, will seriously lessen the interest 
of the American people. 

However—and in saying this I do not want 
to appear too pedantic—no amount of aid 
can be successful unless it is accompanied by 
a wise political policy, Whereas Europe has 
learned to live with the blundering and con- 
tradictory statements and attitudes of 
American executive, military, and congres- 
sional officials, the Middle East and the Far 
East have not. They are extremely sensitive 
and suspicious, If there is any place where 
we must appeal to native self-interest and 
pride, it is in these areas. It comes ahead 
of any foreign financial aid. 

This applies to the present situation in the 
Middle East, As a newspaper editor, I spent a 
month there in 1947, and opposed editorially 
the creation of the new state of Israel. When, 
however, more than two-thirds of the na- 
tions of the world formally recognized that 
new state and welcomed her into the family 
of nations, opposing governments as well as 
individuals must accept such a fact and try 
to make the best out of it, 

President Eisenhower, in his speech of Feb- 
ruary 20, started our policy on the right road. 
What seems to have escaped so many people 
is that he made demands not only upon 
Israel but upon Egypt, too. That he suc- 
ceeded in persuading Israel to withdraw its 
forces now obligates him in using equal 
firmness in dealing with Egypt. Just as I 
favored, editorially, the use of sanctions 
against Israel, so now I favor their use 
against Egypt. In these demands upon 
Ezypt, and with reference to the Gulf of 
Aqaba, the President said, “* * * we ex- 
pressed the conviction that the gulf con- 
stituted international waters and that no 
nation has the right to prevent free and 
innocent passage in the gulf. We an- 
nounced that the United States was pre- 
pared to exercise this right itself and to join 
with others to secure general recognition of 
this right.” 

The implications of those words are far 
reaching, and answer one of the chief de- 
mands that Israel has been making. That 
the United States was prepared to exercise 
this right (of using international waters of 
the gulf), requires us now to keep our pledge, 
and properly so. : 

W'th reference to the Suez Canal, he said, 
“Egypt by accepting the six principles 
adopted by the Security Council last Octo- 
ber in relation to the Suez Canal bound itself 
to free and open transit through the canal 
without discrimination to the principle that 
the operation of the canal should be in- 
sulated from the politics of any country.” 

Those words pledge the United States to 
act with a determination and firmness 
against Egypt similar to what was used 
against Israel. It is time we not only let 
Israel but Egypt know that we mean what 
we say. For us to vacillate after making 
such an official declaration would ruin our 
policy, make our foreign aid look ridiculous, 
and our Government look weak and flabby. 

This new firmness makes up what has 
been a big deficiency in American policy— 
vacillation. If we are to use our influence 
for peace, we must win the respect of those 
with whom we deal. That respect cannot be 
bought with money. It can be won only by 
acting with fairness and firmness so that all 
of the nations of the world will know that 
we mean what we say. 

When the Arab world sees that we will 
not permit Israel to extend its conquests, 
its fears will be somewhat abated, and 
America will win a new respect and confi- 
dence. When Israel sees that we will pro- 
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tect her status but not countenance fur- 
ther expansion, she will be more inclined 
to postpone her basic ambitions of winning 
back the bounds of the “Land of Israel.” 
Best of all, when the American people see a 
diplomatic policy succeed, they will support 
it generously with their lives as well as with 
their fortunes. They will not support a 
blundering diplomatic job; they will support 
a well done diplomatic job. 

It is up to President Eisenhower to do in 
diplomacy what he has learned he must do 
in golf—follow through—with his policy 
as outlined in his speech of February 20. 


Weekly Broadcast of Dean Clarence 
Manion, on March 31, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following weekly broadcast Dean 
Clarence Manion on March 31, 1957: 
SLASH THE Bupcer on SURRENDER TO SOCIALISM 


Last week I had the stimulating experience 
of debating with Mr. Norman Thomas before 
students of the Harvard University Law 
School. The assigned topic was the United 
States and the United Nations, but, in our 
free-wheeling interchanges, the discussion 
overflowed that subject and covered many 
adjacent areas of our domestic and foreign 
policy. 

Norman Thomas is probably the most 
learned and certainly the most distinguished 
“professing” Socialist in America. I use the 
term “professing” advisedly, because our po- 
litical woods are now filled with practicing 
Socialists who, nevertheless, fiercely resist 
that designation and call themselves a vari- 
ety of things ranging from “liberal Demo- 
crat" to “modern Republican.” 

With commendable candor, Mr. Thomas 
readily acknowledges that he is now and 
has been a very active Socialist for more 
than 35 years. 

It has been 22 years since Norman Thomas 
and I first debated the subject of Socialism. 
We met on the platform for the first time in 
1933. On that occasion, I was 
firmly on home base, stanchly defending the 
constitutional and political status quo. Mr, 
Thomas was then far out in left field trum- 
peting for the economic and political revo- 
lution. 

Last week it was Norman Thomas who was 
defending the status quo, while I was prac- 
tically outside the ball park. Yet, neither 
Mr. Thomas nor I have changed our funda- 
mental positions since 1933. However, in 
the meantime, it is quite obvious that some- 
body has rearranged the bases and reloca’ 
the grandstand. i 

Those of us who are against socialism 
and who are determined to destroy its pres- 
ently great influence upon American life 
will find an alarming paradox tucked away 
in Mr. Thomas’ personal political history. 

NORMAN THOMAS WON WHILE LOSING 


As the Socialist candidate for President 
in six successive campaigns, he did not get 
a single electoral vote. Nevertheless, he now 
points out that the most important Social- 
ist measures for which he cam quite 
hopelessly in 1928 and 1932 are now the law 
of the land. 
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At the same time that our professional 
politicians were publicly scorning socialism 
‘and ridiculing the presidential candidacy of 
Norman Thomas, they were quietly stealing 
his platform and writing it into law. 

Mr. Thomas is certainly entitled to all of 
the great satisfaction that he presently gets 
out of this indirect accomplishment. Shakes- 
peare said that “A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet —and, in the same 
realistic spirit, Norman Thomas is perfect- 
ly willing to let the politicians call his So- 
cialist program anything they please as long 
as they continue to establish it. 

EISENHOWER MORE SOCIALIST THAN F. D. R. 

On next April 18, the Harvard Times-Re- 
publican will publish a copyrighted inter- 
view with Norman Thomas. With the edi- 
tor’s permission, I am able to give you the 
following direct quotation from the state- 
ment which Mr. Thomas gave to that news- 
paper on the night of our debate: 

“The United States is making greater 
strides toward socialism under Eisenhower 
than even under Roosevelt, particularly in 
the flelds of Federal spending and welfare 
legislation, This p can be credited 
to President Eisenhower and is particularly 
significant because it is being done by a 
Republican administration.” 

Mr. Thomas would be the first to admit 
that these great strides toward socialism in 
this country could not have been made by 
Eisenhower, Roosevelt, or anybody else who 
frankly told the American people exactly 
where these strides were taking them. Amer- 
ican voters will not buy socialism when it 
is offered to them under its right name, 

In the depression campaign of 1932, candi- 
date Norman Thomas preached Federal 
spending and centralized socialism to mil- 
lions of unemployed, dispossessed mortga- 
gors, and outraged farmers. However, on 
election day, he received fewer popular votes 
than the Socialist presidential candidate had 
received in 1912. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt won that 1932 elec- 
tion in a landslide, but he did not promise 
to cure the depression with socialism. On 
the contrary, he made the campaign on an 
express promise to reduce Federal expendi- 
tures by 25 percent, 

In 1952, Norman Thomas had given up 
running for President, Nevertheless, in spite 
of the Republican victory, he now observes 
that his Socialist program is progressing 
more rapidly than ever before. Outside of 
the Federal bureaucracy, I dare say that no 
one is happier about the President's record- 
breaking peacetime spending budget than 
Socialist Norman Thomas. 


FORMULA FOR SOCIALISM: FEDERAL SPENDING 


Federal spending is the common denomi- 
nator of all components of the Socialist plan 
for the destruction of our American political 
end economic system. It was all right for 
Karl Marx to call for the abolition of private 
property and the public ownership of every- 
thing, but his American disciples have long 
recognized that this revolutionary goal can 
be accomplished in this favored land only by 
circultous indirection. 

Hense, the American Socialist's formula 
for making private property into public prop- 
erty is a program for more and more and 
more Federal taxes. It was Karl Marx him- 
self who prescribed a heavy, progressive in- 
come tax as the sure way to make all private 
property into public property. 

But nobody can sell confiscatory taxation 
to American voters as an end in itself. This 
being so, the Socialist tactic is to dramatize 
assorted categories of human needs that are 
far beyond the reach of private charity or 
local governments and must therefore be 
satisfied out of the financial resources of the 

By the terms of the 16th (income tax) 
amendment, the financial resources of the 
Federal Treasury are limited only by the 
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earning capacity of all of the people and 
all of the property in the United States. In 
order to satisfy a constantly expanded list of 
such Federal benefactions, first for the Amer- 
ican people and now for all the people in the 
world, it has been necessary for the Federal 
Government to cut itself In for an ever larger 
share of the national income. 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF PRIVATE BUSINESS 

For the preferred and practical purpose of 
sharing their profits, the Federal Govern- 
ment presently owns from 30 to 52 percent of 
all the private business corporations in the 
country. With becoming benignity, the Fed- 
eral Government forgets this proprietory in- 
terest in any one of these corporations when 
the business loses money. In that case, the 
Government considerately waives its share 
of the losses. In other words, the Federal 
partnership does not work both ways. 

On the personal earnings of individuals, 
the Federal Government imposes a prior first 
claim that ranges from 20 to 91 percent of 
the total income. From any point of view, 
these assorted percentages of public owner- 
ship will gladden the heart of American 
Socialists. But these impressive cuts out of 
private enterprises are only a part of the 
long stride that we are now taking in the 
direction of Karl Marx. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OWNS ONE-FOURTH 
OF THE LAND 


Over this microphone last week, Mr. Willis 
E..Stone, of the American Progress Founda- 
tion, pointed out that the Federal Govern- 
ment owns outright some 700 business cor- 
porations, representing approximately one- 
fifth of the total productive capacity of the 
country. 

The Hoover Commission found that the 
Federal Government owns 472 million acres 
of land within the boundaries of the 48 
States. This means that, on the average, 1 
acre out of every 4 acres in the country is 
now owned by Uncle Sam. If you think that 
this vast area is an ancient residue of the 
Public Domain acquired by the Louisiana 
Purchase and the Mexican War, you are mis- 
taken. Nineteen percent of this federally 
owned land has been acquired in the last 14 
years and more thousands of acres are being 
acquired right now. 

When the, Federal Government gets title 
to real estate, that property is automatically 
exempted from all State taxes. The State tax 
burden of private owners is thus proportion- 
ately increased by every acre under Federal 
ownership. 

If this immense Federal domain was tax- 
able by the several States in which it is 
located, the property tax on your home would 
be sharply reduced and your State would 
have plenty of money for schools, roads, relief 
and welfare without so-called Federal aid 
and its coincident centralized controls. 


EISENHOWER PREDICTS DICTATORSHIP 


In 1949, when he was President of Columbia 
University, Mr. Eisenhower viewed this evil 
centralization of power and ownership with 
appropriate alarm. At that time he said this: 

“If we allow this constant drift toward 
central government to continue, ownership 
of property will gradually drift into the cen- 
tral government and, finally, we shall have 
to have dictatorship as the only means of 
operating such a huge establishment.” 

Since Mr. Eisenhower made that sagacious 
observation, real property ownership has been 
drifting into the central government at the 
rate of 644 million acres every year. During 
the next 12 months, Federal taxes will siphon 
off more than $73 billion worth of private 
property into the public ownership of the 
Federal Government. 

Just how far away is the dictatorship 
which Mr. Eisenhower prophesied as the only 
means of operating such a huge establish- 
ment? Recently he warned us that Federal 
price and wage controls may soon be neces- 
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sary to prevent the further inflation of our 
depreciating dollars. 


DOLLARS ON THE DOWNGRADE 


Since he made that statement, the value 
of the dollar has continued to shrink. Fed- 
eral bonds are no longer attractive to in- 
vestors, A torrent of F- and G-bond redemp- 
tions has forced the Treasury to sell high 
interest-bearing short-term notes to pay off 
long-term debt. Ask your banker if he 
thinks that this is a good sign for the future 
of your savings. i 

Norman Thomas knows-what is happening 
and is happy about it, because the Socialists 
planned it that way. It would be ironical, 
would it not, if the American dollar would 
collapse even while the bureaucrats are scat- 
tering them around the world like chicken- 
feed. 


DON’T TRIM THE BUDGET—SLASH IT 


This is no time to trim the President's 
fantastic budget. This is a time to hit the 
budget on all sides with a meatax. Congress 
should make all Federal agencies disgorge 
back into the Treasury the unnumbered bil- 
lions of congressionally appropriated, but un- 
allocated funds, that are now held as unex- 
pended balances. Congress should then hack 
out of this bloated budget every new spend- 
ing program, such as Federal aid for school 
construction and bureaucratic ministration 
for juvenile delinquency. 

What remains after subtracting the re- 
claimed unexpended balances should be cut 
at least 30 percent straight across the board. 
Nothing less than this will prevent your dol- 
lar and your liberty from sinking in the 
slough of socialism. 


Wrong Approach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, ina few 
words, the editorial appearing in the 
Erie Daily Times of Erie, Pa., on Satur- 
day, April 13, 1957, expresses very thor- 
oughly the wrong approach by the Post- 
master General on his handling of the 
postal problem. 

If the employees of the post office de- 
cided that their request for increased 
wages was not receiving proper recogni- 
tion by the Postmaster General and 


Congress and decided not to report for 


work until a decision was made, a great 
clamor to discharge everyone engaging 
in the movement would be heard from 
the newspapers and the people. 

This is exactly what Mr. Summerfield 
did and I feel it is up to the President 
to request his resignation, 

He has failed to measure up to the 
qualifications demanded of a man in this 
high position. 

He should be replaced by one who has 
been an employee of the post office and 
has the experience necessary for the po- 
sition. 

The editorial follows: 

WRONG APPROACH 

We go along with Postmaster General Sum- 

merfield that he has @ problem. 


But he took a helluva of an approach to 
solving it. 
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The postal service is a public utility: it is 
as necessary to every man and woman as 
their lights, gas, and telephones. 

It the phone company, for instance, would 
decide to cut of service on Saturdays and 
Sundays because they were not making 
enough money, the resulting howl from the 
oe public would be heard all the way to 

bet. 

Summerfield acts very much like a child 
with a tantrum; if he doesn’t get his way, 
then someone will get hurt. 

Well, he did hurt everybody. 

From the invalid sick in the hospital who 
looks to a daily card for cheer to the big in- 
dustrialist dependent on orders to keep his 
factory. going, there has been a deep dis- 
location. 

It is not right one man should have so posi- 
tive a voice in the affairs of a national bureau. 

This would be a good time to look past 
Summerfield and his complaint to a system 
whereby a final authority for such a drastic 
action could be appealed to a higher court. 

That one man could hurt so many people 
by so arbitrary an action is not democracy. 

It is the Fascist approach. 


Atom Diplomacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I wish to include an editorial from 
the New York Times on the new di- 
Plomacy now appearing on the horizon 
in Russia. In the past 12 days, 5 atomic 
explosions have taken place in Russia, 
l after this editorial was written. The 
editorial, in my opinion, points up very 
realistically the reason why we should 
Continue our efforts, not only in the pro- 
duction of more weapons, but better 
Weapons, which we are capable of doing 
Under present conditions. 

Russia has changed her position so 
Many times during this cold war that 
there is only one approach America can 
take toward this menace to civilization 
and a free world—that is, to continue an 
all-out atomic program. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 15, 1957] 
Atom DIPLOMACY 

The mushroom cloud of death produced by 
a nuclear explosion has risen from Soviet soil 
four times during the past 2 weeks. Such 
Nuclear tests have become so frequent in re- 
Cent years that these latest explosions might 

ely merit comment if they were not 
ed suspiciously with the latest Soviet 
diplomatic offensive. These past few weeks 
w has been giving dire warnings to 
Countries from Norway to Saudi Arabia of 
the awful fate Soviet nuclear attack can im- 
Pose on thém should these states participate 
the free world’s defense. Against the 
background of these warnings the latest So- 
Viet atom tests are clearly intended as much 
Tor political as for scientific or military pur- 
Poses. Moscow seems to hope that by such 
brandishing of its atomic might it will ter- 
Torize one or more of the nations united in 
detense of the non-Communist world. This 
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is precisely the kind of atomic diplomacy 
Moscow used to accuse us of practicing, ac- 
cusations which were made with Moscow's 
usual cavalier disregard of the truth. 

Statesmanship for some years now has 
required particularly steady nerves on the 
part of statesmen, and this latest Moscow 
tactic points up this need. Yet Moscow can 
hardly be credited with a really effective 
strategy in this matter. The truth is too 
plain and has been piain for several years. 
The truth is that the world can no longer 
afford to play Russian roulette with nuclear 
weapons. The Soviet Union can inflict hor- 
ribie death and destruction on others. But 
whatever Moscow can inflict on Denmark the 
free world can inflict on Bulgaria. Moscow 
and Leningrad are hostages for the safety 
of London and Paris. As early as 3 years ago 
the then Soviet Premier, Georgi M. Malenkov, 
revealed his awareness of that fact. We can 
hardly believe that the present Soviet rulers 
do not understand that nuclear war means 
mutual destruction for all participants, per- 
haps for all life. 

In the light of this latest Soviet tactic, 
it is clearer than ever that the security of 
the free world and the hope for averting war 
rests, for the time being, on the West’s re- 
maining so strong that, short of madness, 
no effort to use Soviet nuclear weapons will 
be made. It is for this reason that the 
refusal of West Germany’s physicists to 
contribute to strengthening their country’s, 
and the free world's, atomic might must be 
regretted. With the exception of Professor 
Kapitsa, we have no evidence that Soviet 
physicists have taken a similar stand. No 
more than any other country can West Ger- 
many escape the horrible realities of the 
atomic age. The radioactive fallout from 
hydrogen bombs dropped on France or 
Czechoslovakia would not be prevented from 
crossing West Germany's borders because 
West German physicists refused to help 
their country’s defense. 3 

Against this unhappy background there is 
a ray of hope in some of the latest moves of 
our own country’s diplomacy. The goal of 
effective nuclear disarmament backed by 
effective inspection and control measures, 
including the elimination of all barriers to 
the free movement of persons, is still, unfor- 
tunately, far from having Soviet backing. 
But the suggestion made by Mr. Stassen at 
the London disarmament meeting last Friday 
provides a useful initial step which we can 
only hope will gain Soviet acceptance. Cer- 
tainly it would be a good thing if all powers 
concerned were to agree that beginning next 
year no newly produced nuclear material 
would be used to make nuclear weapons. 
We have been producing such weapons since 
1945 and the Soviet Union since 1949, if not 
earlier. Both countries must now have enor- 
mous stockpiles. Agreement to cease build- 
ing these stockpiles still further would really 
create a new atmosphere in which there 
could be justified hope for further, more 
fundamental progress. 

But even beyond the goal of nuclear weap- 
ons control, the world needs an end to the 
Moscow-inspired enmities which cast so deep 
a shadow over humanity's future. It is in 
this context particularly that we may wel- 
come the progress that has been made toward 
Polish-United States economic cooperation. 
Further progress is still needed, but cer- 
tainly a mutually satisfactory agreement on 
an American loan to Poland would help still 
further to calm the word's tensions. It is 
certainly a striking contrast that we see 
today: Moscow threatens our friends with 
nuclear annihilation while we negotiate 
with a Communist country to provide grain 
and cotton needed by the Polish people. Can 
there be any doubt as to which road holds 
the better promise for world peace? 
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Increased Postal Rates on First-Class 
Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
by George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, Washington, D. C., before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee on April 10, 1957: 

INCREASED POSTAL RATES ON FIRST-CLASS Mar. 


I am George J. Burger, vice president and 
Washington representative of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. I am 
appearing here solely for the membership of 
the federation. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated di- 
rectly by our membership. We poll our 
members on all important issues, and are 
committed by their majority vote. 

The federation is currently completing a 
tabulation of its nationwide membership 
vote on the question: “Are you for or against 
the administration’s proposal to increase 
first-class mail rates from 3 cents to 5 cents 
an ounce?” When this question was pre- 
sented to the members in mandate No. 228, 
the members were given “Comments regard- 
ing issues listed on opposite page of the 
mandate.” 

The argument for“ wast 

“One million dollars a day * * that's 
what operation of the United States Post 
Office Department is costing taxpayers. 
Treasury Department had to drain off $360 
million from general tax collections in 1955 
to keep it going, will have to dig up another 
$650 million in 1956 for it. This is shame- 
ful. The post office performs a service, and 
those who use the mails should pay for it. 
All the administration's asking is enough 
added revenue to pay the costs of operation 
and allow better services, for instance, rout- 
ing of all first-class mail by air, where this 
is possible.” 

The argument “against” was: 

“A hidden tax increase, that’s what this 
adds up to. Most every taxpayer in the land 
uses the mails, therefore pays for the Post 
Office’s operation one way or the other. If 
rates go up will there be any tax cut? In its 
request, the administration seems to be fol- 
lowing the old tax line of hitting hardest 
those who squawk the least, people who use 
first-class mail. This mail comes closest to 
paying its own way, but would be hit by the 
largest increase on any class mall. Business 
people, and small firms at that, use 75 per- 
cent of first-class mail. And most of their 
mail is local.” 

The results of the poll on this issue show 
32 percent for, 63 percent against, and 5 
percent no vote. 

This poll was made on the proposal to in- 
crease to 5 cents an ounce on first-class mail 
and as the proposal has since been cut back 
to 4 cents an ounce on first-class mail, it is 
important to note that in a nationwide poll 
of the federation membership in July 1953, 
through mandate No. 196, the question pre- 
sented to the membership at that time was: 
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“Are you for or against the proposal to raise 
postal rates as follows: (1) first-class mail 
(intercity) from 3 cents to 4 cents; (2) do- 
mestic air mail from 6 cents to 7 cents; (3) 
second-class mail, a 25 percent hike in 1953, 
a 17 percent hike in 1954 (in place of sched- 
uled 10 percent increase); (4) third-class 
mail, a 33 % percent increase?” and the result 
of that poll showed: 40 percent for, 57 per- 
cent against, and 3 percent no vote. 

Mr. Chairman, it is to be noted that in 
a period of almost 4 years between the above 
2 polls it is self-evident that small busi- 
ness has a vital interest in the use of the 
first-class mail service, because, for practical 
purposes, first-class mail, insofar as small 
business is concerned, is in some degree the 
lifeblood of their businesses, and hence their 
strong objection to any increase in that 
class of mail service. 

From what we read and hear it appears 
to small business that other classes of mail 
service are the ones causing the alleged 
deficit in the postal operations, and, if this 
be so, then those classes of mail service 
should be expected to pay their own way 
and not charge the deficit to the first-class 
mail service, which is the one service hitting 
the hardest at both John Q. Public and 
small business. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, due to the ever- 
increasing concentration in our economy, 
the failure in vigorous enforcement of the 
antitrust laws over the years, and the fail- 
ure to come through with promised, ex- 
pected tax relief for small business, small 
business today is faced with a serious con- 
dition as to their future business life, and 
if this first-class mail rate is increased it is 
going to add a further severe hardship to 
the burden small business is now already 
carrying. 

Mr. Chairman, we wish to advise that it is 


very encouraging to us, as we review the 


scene from the grassroots to note that small 
business nationwide—in all segments of our 
economy—is becoming aroused, and I mean 
aroused as to their continuing future in 
the business world, and I am sure that many 
Members of Congress hold to the same opin- 
ion as a result of reviewing the letters they 
must be receiving from the grassroots. 


Errors in the Trial of Jesus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this is 
Easter Week. It is Holy Week. It is 
the time of the Passover, too. It is the 
most solemn week of the year. 

People slow down. Strife ebbs. Stores 
close. People eat less. They think 
more. 

It is a time meant for man to con- 
template on the direction of life in rela- 
tion to that of the Lord. 

Easter Week gives man the time to 
turn back the pages of life and to re- 
view them in the quiet of his heart, ask- 
ing strength to avoid in the future what 
might not read too well in the past. 

Easter means many things to many 
people. 

The question is, Could it mean more 
to the Congress and to the courts of the 
United States? Could the impact of 
Easter, let us say, cause the Congress 
and the courts to stay execution of any 
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death sentence until the week after 
Easter? The week after Easter would 
be the only week in which a life could 
be legally snuffed out in our land. 

This would give all pause for thought. 

The question is, Would it have its 
proper influence on society, on Congress, 
and the courts? 

Had this idea prevailed in the Holy 
Week 2,000 years ago, Pontius Pilate 
would not have washed his hands and the 
life of the Lord might have been spared. 
In spite of man, it was, anyway. The in- 
fiuence of that life thunders through 
time. 

It might be well for us to review each 
year at this time, Mr. Speaker, errors 
in the trial of Jesus. 

It is said that our Bill of Rights, scru- 
pulously observed, guaranteed life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
that under our Bill of Rights the tragedy 
of 2,000 years ago could not be repeated 
today, or ever. 

Errors in the trial of Jesus are said 
to be so well known that they need not 
be repeated here. 


Rural Electrification Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith the following address 
by Maurice Johnson, manager, Edgar 
Electric Cooperative, delivered at the 
congressional dinner sponsored by the 
Association of Illinois Electric Coopera- 
tives in Washington, D. C., on April 8, 
1957: 

ADEQUATE LOAN FUNDS For LONG-RANGE 
PLANNING 

Those of you who are familiar with the 
early development of the rural electrifica- 
tion program are cognizant that its early ac- 
ceptance was more on raising social stand- 
ards than on economic need or justification. 
As evidenced in Mr, Sims presentation, rural 
electrification has made a much greater con- 
tribution than was earlier anticipated. In 
addition to raising social standards for a very 
important segment of our people, it has con- 
tributed a great deal to our national economy 
and to the Nation's well-being. 

Our primary concern in this discussion is 
on one phase of our operation that enables 
us to better serve rural America with all the 
electric power it can economically use—vig- 
orously compete with inferior forms of energy 
and continue to be leaders in establishing 
fair costs for electricity to be used on the 
farm. 

In the beginning when we were just learn- 
ing to walk we were not exempt from making 
mistakes. The greatest of these was prompt- 
ed by our ignorance of the great potential for 
the use of electricity on the farm. Not only 
the skeptics but even our most devout and 
ardent leaders of our program were of the 
opinion that the ultimate in farm consump- 
tion would be around 100 kilowatt-hours per 
month. Since we had no experience, no 
relevant data to refer to, we designed, and 
built, our distribution systems to serve from 
40 to 60 kilowatt-hour per month per mem- 
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ber. Today many of our systems have the 
capacity to serve 10 to 15 times these orig- 
inal design capacities. But in order to 


achieve this we have experienced a heavy and ~ 


irrecoverable expense 
equipment. 


in retiring obsolete 


In the late 1930's and early 1940’s everyone 


connected with the program concentrated 
their efforts on the problems involved in ex- 
tending central station electric power to the 
farm. Praise and appreciation were forth- 
coming from recipients of this great energy 
even when its predicted limitations of appli- 
cation extended only to the lamp to read by 
and in some cases to operate an electric 
motor to drive the water pump and washing 
mechine. The struggle of our farm folks to 
get electric service was difficult and one 
which no one would ever forget. But we are 
forgetting. 

Through consolidation of farms, members 
retiring from participation and death, we are 
losing those members who are familiar with 
the history of rural electrification. The own- 
ership is being transferred to a generation of 
farmers who have never known what it was 
like to live on a farm without electricity and 
to people who for various reasons live in the 
country but are employed and primarily in- 
terested in urban activities. To support this 
the record discloses that practically all our 
revenue in the thirties came from the farm. 
Today, however, only 52 percent was reported 
as coming from the farm, the rest coming 
from nonfarm residential consumers com- 
mercial, small power, and industrial loads. 

In addition to our changing ownership, 
many other facets of our operating environ- 
ment are changing. We can no longer gain 
public or member support by reporting £0 
many unelectrified farms. It is well known 
that most every farm desiring central station 
electric power is now receiving it. The atti- 
tude of the commercial companies toward us 
has taken an about face. In the early years 
they were certain they would be able to take 
over electric cooperatives at a rate of 10 cents 
on the dollar. They, at times assisted in 
getting cooperatives started by offering spe- 
cial considerations and technical assistance. 
Today, they are looking for a vulnerable place 
in our operation to attack and discredit us. 

We have acquainted you with our change 
from horizontal growth to a vertical growth, 
our changing ownership, and the change in 
attitude of the commercial electric com- 
panies. If we are to continue to be an asset 
and contribute to the national economy and 
continue to be strong competition In the 
electrical industry, we are going to have to 
incorporate every artifice known in our opera- 
tion in order to serve what at one time was 
considered submarginal territory. 

At this point we would like to briefly define 
long-range planning and how it contributes 
to the efficiency of our operation. 

Long range is a delusive and Indefinite in- 
terval of time but extends as far into the 
future as we can conservatively predict after 
considering all pertinent factors. With de- 
mands on our distribution systems doubling 
every 5 to 7 years and with labor costs in- 
creasing each year we must do a good job of 
planning, Long-range plans enable us to 
utilize our facilities over longer periods of 
time—design and construct our systems with 
greater flexibility to meet varying sets of con- 
ditions—make all construction compatible 
with an overall ultimate system thereby elim- 
inating early obsolescence and expensive re- 
tirements. Schedule construction to ade- 
quately supply the demands as they mature 
thereby eliminating over or under invest- 
ment in distribution facilities. 

Since our loan applications are based on 
the construction set forth in these studies 
we work in close cooperation with REA. As 
a whole these studies project our system re- 
quirements several years in advance of the 
time that we need them, but we use them 
every day a sa guide in programing construc- 
tion in order to efficiently expand our sys- 
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tems. Now as set forth above we construct 
only that portion necessary in order to main- 
tain a good quality of service and we request 
advances on approved loan funds to meet 
only the cost of this construction. 

If we did not have approved loans covering 
longer periods of time than our requests for 
advances we would overload REA and be 
Processing loans continuously. This ac- 
counts for the difference between the 
amounts of money we have under contract 
from REA and the smaller amount of money 
that we have actually been advanced. 

We are very happy to have had this oppor- 
tunity to clarify these captions on the status 
of REA approved loans and advances as they 
appear on annual reports. We have not over- 
estimated our needs on our applications but 
Only insured that the funds would be avail- 
able at the time they are needed to carry out 
our expansion program systematically. 

We have the history, information, and tools 
today whereby we are in an excellent position 
to meet the great challenge of furnishing 
Tural America with low-cost power. It will 
not be easy but we know of nothing more 
worthwhile or contributory to the welfare and 
economic position of rural America than an 
abundant supply of low-cost electricity. 


Spires of the Spirit: A Cross Against 
the Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Said that the infiuence of the life of the 
Lord thunders through time. It does, 
especially now, in the Easter Week. 

Dr. Harris, Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, puts it well in his article 
entitled “A Cross Against the Sky.” It 
appeared in the Washington Sunday 
* a few Sundays ago, and is cited 
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A Cross AGAINST THe SKY 
_ (By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 

Two crossed beams of lumber haye become 
the most sacred symbol of the ages. Every- 
thing leading up to its torturing death was 
Old. Everything on this side of it is glori- 
Ously and startlingly new. For the One who 
hung on it ahd died on it is alive forever- 
More. That is the emancipating fact which 
is the very heart of the great glad tidings. 
St. Paul puts it succinctly when he declares 
that if Calvary’s intended victim is not alive, 
then the whole cathedral of faith collapses. 

The ing moral grandeur of the 
Christ of Calvary is forever epitomized in 
the sign by which the things for which He 
Stood and for which He stands will at last 
Conquer. The forces on which Jesus lit- 
erally “bet his life” were spiritual. He 
taught that it is the meek who shall inherit 
the earth. He has been called “The Terri- 
ble Meek.” But real meakness is never 
Weakness. The tyrant Stalin’s spiritual 
bankruptcy was revealed’ when someone 

mentioned the power of the Pope which must 
be reckoned with. Cynically the dictator 
asked. How many divisions does the Pope 
have?" Material force is never the last word, 
but in righteous hands it can be like the 
Surgeon's knife to remove a malignant 
Browth, Dedicated divisions can back spirit- 
ual objectives, and often have. Christ him- 
Self did not repudiate physical force. In the 
very week of His passion, with the cross 
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looming so near, He did not hesitate to use 
it. He knotted together cords of wrath as 
whips in His strong hands. He made the 
quiet courts of the Temple a battlefield. 
With words of burning anger He actually 
drove before Him those who had desecrated 
His Father's house and who had made it a 
den of thieves. That was no time for sweet 
persuasion, it was the hour for masterful 
coercion. 

The Christ of the Cross is the gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild. He is tender, but he is ter- 
rible. He caresses like a mother, but He also 
strikes like a thunderbolt. Who can watch 
and listen to Jesus without seeing the gleam 
of a sword bathed in Heaven? But did not 
the Master declare just before He accepted 
the cross as the sign of His cause, “He that 
takes the sword shall perish by the sword“? 
Yes, but that sword was used to viciously at- 
teck, not to defend. It was drawn in personal 
spite and vengeance. It was a bad sword. 
But remember Jesus also said, “I came not to 
bring peace, but a sword.“ That sword un- 
sheathed against that which defies His cause 
is a good sword. 

If a certain prime minister had used a 
sword instead of an umbrella, the history of 
these awful times might have been differ- 
ent. Because the sword of Britain's might 
was not raised a noble little democracy in 
Europe was, in appeasement, thrown to the 
wolves, a perfidy committed for “peace in 
our time.” ‘There is nothing in the spirit 
and attitude of Jesus to forbid the mobiliz- 
ing of physical force to aid in the victory 
of the ideals for which He marched straight 
to the waiting cross. To interpret the cross 
as a flag: of truce decorated with a white 
feather, advancing with soft words toward 
those arrayed at the gates of Hell is a ter- 
rible travesty of its real meaning. Without 
righteous swords, coerced men are compelled 
to cry peace when there is no peace, and to 
surrender the most heavenly things to the 
most hellish forces. A peace gained by 
constant’ retreat because of the threaten- 
ing blackmail of superior force is not peace— 
it is abject surrender. IN will must be held 
in check by fear of the power of organized 
good will, with arms to match its mandate. 
To weaken the national striking power in a 
world like this is to vote to make it Inevita- 
ble that the democracies shall be forced -to 
do the bidding of moral perverts who have 
been allowed to fashion a preponderance of 
swords. 

This is by no means to say that material 
might is the last word. It never is. We are 
but saying that to so misinterpret the mean- 
ing of the cross that callous deviltry is al- 
lowed at its will to trample righteousness 
into the ground whenever it is powerful 
enough, while the forces of good stand im- 
potently by with unused arms, is not the 
Christianity of Christ. This is the day of 
all days for those who are really “soldiers 
of the cross“ in Christ's holy crusade to 
make men free to sing with a new meaning 
“Onward Christian soldiers, marching as to 
war, with the cross of Jesus going on be- 
fore.” America has come to the kingdom for 
such time as this. Her might alone tips the 
scales of justice and freedom. 

It was with a surge of grateful pride that 
last summer, at the battlefront, I stood where 
Korea faces the perfidious foe. With our 
great commander, General Lemnitzer, we 
went to the frontline. The Communists 
were plainly visible. What is keeping that 
motley horde from sweeping down and once 
more trampling into bloody mire the fair 
plants now growing in the garden of a 
genuine democracy? Answer—American and 
Korean arms, nothing else. I felt no incon- 
gruity that I was wearing a treasured cross 
as I shook hands with the chaplains on that 
bleak hill, with their uniforms marked with 
the same conquering sign. 

And why is the Philippine Republic making 
such strides in freedom today? Because the 
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lamented Ramon Magsaysay, a deyout Cath- 
olic Christian, bowed dally at the foot of the 
cross, then went out with that cross to ex- 
terminate the Communist Huk guerrillas 
threatening the very life of the nation. Then 
after he had done that, disregarding all 
danger to himself, he went everywhere in the 
spirit of the Master and of the cross bring- 
ing food, education and opportunities for a 
more abundant life even to the outermost 
islands. He opened the door of the palace at 
Manila to barefooted peasants. Sometimes 
he listened to the pleas of a thousand in one 
day. With Christlike pity he toiled day and 
night to lift the living levels of the people he 
loved and who loved him. 

Overcome evil with good is the injunc- 
tion—yes, but often, first it is necessary to 
overcome evil that good may have its 
chance—that the cross may have its day and 
its say. 


“For in the end we pass all by 
For a lone cross against the sky.” 


Rural Electrification Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following address 
by V. C. Kallal, manager, Southwestern 
Electric Cooperative, delivered at the 
congressional dinner sponsored by the 
Association of Illinois Electric Coopera- 
5 in Washington, D. C., on April 8, 
1957: 

Tue EFFECT OF INTEREST RATES ON THE COST 
OF DISTRIBUTING ELECTRIC POWER 

Interest is defined as the price paid for 
the use of funds. It is usually expressed as 
a rate. Interest is regarded as a market 
phenomenon, like other prices, It is, there- 
fore, determined by the interaction of the 
many forces of our complex economy. Com- 
pensation for risks and many other items are 
included in the interest rate over and above 
the pure payment for the use of funds. The 
borrower is not interested in funds as such, 
since money does not reproduce. He is, how- 
ever, interested in the goods or service which 
he can secure with the borrowed capital. 

The amount of capital necessary per unit 

of volume of business varies widely, depend- 
ing upon the type of business. In the case 
of electric-power distribution, the invest- 
ment is comparatively high per unit of sales. 
Hence, the interest rate is of utmost im- 
portance. Equally as important is that 
funds must be avallable on a long-term 
basis. 
The REA statistical report for the year 
1955 shows that the nearly 1,000 borrowers 
have in excess of $600 invested per consumer 
served. At 2 percent interest it took in ex- 
cess of 9 percent of the gross operating reve- 
nue to cover interest expense. 

The need for electric power continues to 
grow and grow. Estimates made 10 years 
ago seem absurd today. In fact, estimates 
made as late as 5 years ago are but a little 
better. 

The Federal Power Commission is predict- 
ing a required capacity by 1980 of 386 million 
kilowatts compared to 114 million kilowatts 
today. And even this estimate is consid- 
ered much too conservative by some in the 
utility field. 
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As the consumption increases, so also does 
the investment per consumer. Interest costs 
maintain or even increase their importance 
in the overall cost of distributing power. 

It should be pointed out that the cost 
of distributing electric power includes the 
cost of generating and transmitting power. 
Hence, any increase in interest rates for 
funds for construction of generation or trans- 
mission facilities is reflected in the cost of 
distributing electric power to the ultimate 
consumer. 

A reasonably low-interest rate is, there- 
fore, of utmost importance to those engaged 
in the generation, transmission, and distri- 
bution of electric power. Power, and par- 
ticularly electric power, has made our Nation 
one of the greatest from the standpoint of 
production per worker. 

No development has so greatly influenced 
our homelife, the operation of our farms or 
factories as has the development of electric 


wer, 

This is not news to any of us here tonight. 
We were aware of this before we assembled 
here. 

Our State and Federal Governments have 
been cognizant of this fact for years. Laws 


and controls are designed to recognize the - 


importance of such things as electric service 
to the consumer and to protect his interests. 

Our Federal Government has recognized 
from time to time the need for help for 
various segments of our economy. There are 
today more than 4 million rural consumer 
members of electric cooperatives. These 
rural people have prospered since getting 
electric power for improved living and in- 
creased efficiency in production. The co- 
operation fo the rural people and their Gov- 
ernment through the REA has benefited 
many segments of the overall economy. 

It would be somewhat short-sighted and 
detrimental to the overall economy of our 
Nation to disturb the arrangement of the 
1,000 rural. electric cooperatives and the 
REA, 

These 1,000 rural electric cooperatives are 
doing an excellent job in meeting the de- 
mands for increasing amounts of electrical 
energy each year by their membership. The 
need for more plant and therefore more 
funds is continuous, 

Therefore, it is imperative that such bills 
as H. R. 4781 do not become law. The un- 
necessary burden of increased interest rates 
suggested by this bill is not justified. 

The electric cooperatives have cumula- 
tively to date paid more in interest by about 
$47 million than the cost of money to the 
REA. Why then should we jeopardize the 
whole program by unnecessarily changing 
interest rates? 

The REA Act wisely provides for the right 
of the borrower to generate and transmit 
power. Any increase in interest rates would 
destroy this effective bargaining power. 

The REA program has maintained, and 
rightfully so, the support of the Congress. 
The p: is self-liquidating and it is 
best adapted for the job for which it was es- 
tablished. ; 

We are confident that you, as Members of 
Congress, are aware of the importance of 
electric power to rural America. We are sure 
that you would not permit increased interest 
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rates or any other obstacle to jeopardize the 
ability of the electric cooperatives to repay 
their loans in full and according to schedule. 

In closing, I would like to summarize as 
follows: (1) in electric power distribution, 
the investment per consumer is high (2) in- 
terest on borrowed money is an important 
cost item (3) electric cooperatives will need 
additional funds year after year (4) the rural 
electrification program is self-liquidating 
(5) for continued success, the electric co- 
operatives must be able to borrow money 
from the REA at the present rate of 2 per- 
cent. 


The Dallas Tornado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe sentiment is growing 
in America among our States and the 
local communities to do as much as pos- 
sible for themselves without calling on 
the Federal Government. The people of 
Dallas, Tex., were stricken by a terrible 
tornado which caused over $4 million 
damage and took many lives. It is my 
understanding that immediately after 
the tornado struck, insurance adjusters 
and investigators moved in to take care 
of the people’s claims. Carpenters, 
brick masons, engineers, and the people 
in general moved in the next morning 
and went to work to restore the damaged 
property. Local contributions of time, 
money, clothes, and food poured in. A 
magnificent job was done by the city of 
Dallas and the State of Texas, It is my 
understanding that no official request for 
help to the Federal Government in 


Washington was ever issued by the local 


authorities. The people of Dallas will 
always remember with pride how every- 
one chipped in and, at the local level, re- 
built the damaged portion of their great 
city. This is the kind of effort that made 
America the Nation that it is today. 
This is the kind of pride, frugality, and 
thrift which will preserve this great Na- 
tion. I congratulate the people of the 
city of Dallas, Tex., on their splendid 
reaction to a major disaster. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


April 17, 1957 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, seo. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942), 


Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
&sk unanimous consent that a speech 
Which I delivered before the Executives 
Club, Chicago, Ill., on Friday, April 12, 
May be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. < 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Forrtcn Pouicy 


(Address by Senator Mixe MANSFIELD, Dem- 
Ocrat, Montana, before Executives Club, 
Chicago, Ill., Friday, April 12, 1957) 


I shall open my remarks today by violat- 
ing a basic principle of effective public speak- 
I shall remind you of a somewhat un- 
Pleasant matter. In 3 days your Federal 
returns are due. It is still uncertain 
What Chicago's bill for income taxes will be 
in 1956. In 1955, however, it was about 
$13 billion. 
You may wish to contrast that total with 
the experience of this city a little more than 
century ago. In the year 1834, all taxes 
vied on all citizens of the town of Chicago 
t ‘Ounted to $48.90. Lest the urge to re- 
pon to the good old days grow irresistible, 
hasten to add that while taxes were low, 
{fe in Chicago in those days was not with- 
t some minor inconveniences. It was 
Not, for example, until 10 years later, in 1843, 
t pigs were officially banned from the 
Public streets. 
nut I have not come here today to collect 
bin income taxes. A Senator's responsi- 
Saree involve many unusual assignments 
t tax collection is not yet included among 
sto I have been asked by constituents to 
dian grizzly bears from crossing the Cana- 
ligh border. Ihave been asked to change the 
thee bulbs in the Federal building in Butte. 
ve even been asked to provide the correct 
wers for TV quiz programs. 
to And most frequently, I have been asked 
it do something about taxes.“ The phrase 
W. is a phrase in very common usage in 
tng ington these days—is subject to vary- 
A interpretation. When a constituent de- 
nds that a Senator “do something about 
00 " he may mean many things. I am 
owned by long experience in Congress, 
Pha ever, that there are two things he em- 
tically does not mean. He does not ex- 
Gen Senator to raise taxes or to collect 


of nde opened my remarks on this matter 


ub xes because it relates very directly to the 
125 which we have under discussion 
What we pay in Federal taxes is, of course, 
buermined by the budget. This year, the 
Set submitted by the President to Con- 
tad is the highest peacetime budget in our 
ot - What are the really big items? First 
Au. there is the cost of present national 
the ne, $41.7 billion, almost 60 percent of 
tal budget of $71.8 billion, There is 
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also a charge of $4.3 billion for foreign ald. 
To a large extent this foreign aid is military 
assistance; it is also linked to our own na- 
tional defense needs. Other major items in 
the budget stem from the still unpaid price 
of past wars. Our obligations to veterans of 
these wars, for example, will require about $5 
billion during the next fiscal year. 

When we put these charges together we 
find that the preponderant cost of govern- 
ment and, hence, of the high-tax rate, is 
closely associated with national defense, past, 
present, and future. The extent of the need 
for national defense in turn, is tied to the 
state of our relations with other nations. 
And foreign policy is the principal mecha- 
nism which guides those relations. Foreign 
policy and taxes, in short are inseparably 
interwoven. If our foreign policy can move 
the international situation toward greater 
stability and security for all nations, the cost 
of national defense in time can come down 
and so too can the tax rate. If it is unable 
to do so, if instead world tensions and the 
danger of aggression increase, then the cost 
of national defense must inevitably increase 
and so too will taxes. The alternative is to 
toy with the future of the Nation. I do not 
believe there is a person in this room who 
would knowingly do that regardless of how 
onerous the tax burden may be. 

Taxes, I am sure, constitute one reason for 
the growth in public and congressional in- 
terest in questions of foreign policy during 


recent years. There are others, beyond taxes. 


Scientific achievements at the University of 
Chicago and elsewhere a few years ago 
ushered us into a new era of human history. 
An effective foreign policy can help to make 
this new age, this age of nuclear power one 
of ever-widening horizons of progress for the 
people of the United States and for all man- 
kind. An ineffective policy, however, opens 
up the possibility, not merely of vastly higher 
taxation, but of the sudden death of tens of 
millions of our citizens. It is not overstating 
the situation to say that an ineffective policy 
could act to bring about the end of recog- 
nizable civilization everywhere on earth. 

These are not remote possibilities. These 
are the realities of the world in this second 
half of the 20th century. These are the facts 
which confront us today and will continue to 
confront us throughout all of the tomorrows 
that it is possible to foresee. 

We need not fear these facts. We need 
fear only ignorance of them or indifference 
to them. 

The principal method for dealing with 
these facts as they affect our national sur- 
vival and interests is foreign policy. It is 
the first line of defense of the Nation. It is 
the one hope in this nuclear age of keeping 
the price of national security somewhere 
within the limits of our capacity to pay. And 
I might point out that in contrast to the cost 
of past wars, current defense and foreign aid, 
it takes less than $250 million a year to run 
the Department of State, the agency that is 
responsible for foreign policy. 

Let me make clear that I do not mean to 
suggest that foreign policy is the answer 
to all the problems which confront us in 
the world. Foreign policy, no matter how 
effective, is not a panacea. It is not a cure- 
all for the ills of mankind, It is a highly 
imperfect world in which we live. Our for- 
eign policy is a major factor, but only one 
factor, in determining what happens in it. 

Recognition of the limits of foreign policy 
is not, however, an invitation to deprecate 


its importance, It is not a call to retreat 
into a citadel of isolation. No matter how 
thick the walls, that citadel will not insulate 
us against the powerful tides of the 20th 
century. 

Recognition of the limits under which 
foreign policy operates, is a warning to use 
the great but not unlimited power of this 
Nation with restraint, with economy, and 
with perception, to safeguard the interests 
of all the people of the United States. It 
is, in short, an urgent reminder of ov need 
to develop and to maintain the moste ctive 
policy possible, 

There are no readymade formulas for such 
a policy. An effective foreign policy cannot 
be pulled out of the magician's hat. It can- 
not be had for the wishing. It is possible, 
nevertheless, to detect the elements which 
must underlay a policy that will serve our 
national interests to best advantage. 

One of these elements is an informed citi- 
zenry. In the last analysis, the people of 
the United States by their ballots, determine 
the broad direction of foreign policy. Sooner 
or later, foreign policy must reflect their 
basic sentiments. Unless it does so, it will 
rapidly become a rootless policy, a sterile 
policy. It will command neither support at 
home nor respect abroad. 

That is why the people must have the 
facts on world affairs, as those facts affect 
the interests of the United States. The 
greater their knowledge and concern with 
these facts, the more effective will be the 
broad direction they give to foreign policy. 

Foreign policy can be irresponsibly short- 
sighted or it can be concerned not only with 
the needs of the hour but with the long fu- 
ture of the Nation, It can deal only with 
the immediate problems or it can take cog- 
nizance of the kind of world in which we 
want our children and our children’s chil- 
dren to live out their lives. Foreign policy 
can focus on one problem such as commu- 
nism or it can, as it should, put this problem 
in the context of the many problems which 
confront us abroad. Foreign policy can be 
pennywise and pound foolish or it can be 
as economical as possible, commensurate 
with our long-range national security. For- 
eign policy can be wavering and fearful or it 
can be consistent and courageous in keeping 
with the finest traditions of the Nation. 
Ultimately, responsibility rests with the peo- 
ple of the United States to determine what 
form foreign policy shall take. That is why, 
I repeat, the people of the United States 
must have the facts, 

Where are we to get them? The press and 
other media of communication, of course, 
perform a distinguished public service in 
this connection. So, too, do organizations 
such as yours and educational institutions 
which stimulate interest in foreign-policy 
questions. 

Most important, however, the people of 
this country have a right to expect the facts 
from their Government. They have a right 
to expect honest information rather than 
smiling assurances that the Government, 
like father, knows best. Those of you who 
may have teen-aged children, I am sure, have 
long since bene disabused of that idea, even 
as I have been. 

The point that I am trying to make is 
that the national administration, whether 
it is a Republican or Democratic administra- 
tion, has an obligation to take the Nation 
into its confidence in matters of foreign pol- 
icy. It has an obligation to make clear the 
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good and the bad in international situations, 
the successes and the failures of our policy. 
The people of this country are wise enough 
not to expect perfection in the conduct of 
foreign policy. They are also wise enough 
to discount foreign policy by cant. 

Most of all, the administration in power 
nas an obligation to spell out where it is 
that we are headed in foreign policy and 
what it is likely to cost to get there. This 
point brings me to the second element of 
an effective foreign policy. Just as we must 
have an informed citizenry we must also have 
clear and continuous leadership from the 
President. : 

Under our system of government, the sys- 
tem of separate powers, the President is not 
a dictator but neither can he be a figure- 
head, nor a mere agent of Congress. The 
President is an independent representative 
of all the people of the United States and 
his is the function of national leadership. 
Nowhere is this leadership more essential 
than in matters of foreign policy. The Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, and others 
can assist him in discharging this function. 
In the end, however, if the Nation is to speak 
to other nations with an undivided voice, it 
must speak through the President. If we 
are to concentrate our national strength to 
meet the challenges which roll in upon us 
from abroad, it is the President who must 
serve as the focus of our national power. 

The President can be neither a Republi- 
can nor a Democrat in foreign relations. He 
must be the President of all the people. 
All of us—Republicans and Democrats 
alike—gain if the President and his Secre- 
tary of State conduct our foreign policy 
well. All of us lose if they conduct it badly. 

Mr. Eisenhower is in a unique position 
to give the Nation the kind of national lead- 
ership we must have in foreign policy. In 
the first place, he is a Republican but his 
reputation was largely established under 
Democratic administrations. He is well- 
acquainted with the situation abroad and 
his stature is high throughout the world, 
even in the Communist countries. His last 
election, in which he ran far ahead of his 
party, was a great personal tribute from the 
American people of both parties. He is not 
eligible for reelection and is therefore in an 
excellent position to keep the Office of the 
Presidency out of politics in questions of 
foreign policy. He has, in short, an unparal- 
leled opportunity to lead the Nation toward 
greater security in a more stable and peace- 
Tul world. 

This brings me to the third of the basic 
elements which is essential to an effective 
foreign policy. I refer to the role of Con- 
gress and particularly the role of the Senate 
of the United States. 

The President has the responsibility for 
conducting foreign policy, but there are con- 
stitutional limitations on his power in this 
respect. Under our system of government, 
be must have the cooperation of the legis- 
lative branch. The reason for this is ob- 
vious. It is Congress which provides the 
funds for the Defense Establishment, for 
the Department of State, for foreign aid, and 
for numerous other purposes related to for- 
eign relations, Beyond these ordinary leg- 
islative functions, moreover, the Senate has 
a special constitutional function. It is the 
function of advising and consenting in major 
matters of foreign relations. In recent years 
this function has been used with great vigor. 

A case in point was the resolution passed a 
short time ago on the Middle East, the legal 
basis for the so-called Eisenhower doctrine. 
You will recall that in that instance the 
President sought special military and finan- 
cial authority to deal with the crisis in the 
Middle East. The Senate gave the most care- 
ful attention to the request, as, indeed, it 
should, to any major foreign-policy matter in 
which the President seeks congressional co- 
operation. Before passage, however, the reso- 
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lution was amended by the Senate in many 
important respects. What the Senate did by 
these amendments was to safeguard the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to declare war, 
and, at the same time, it reaffirmed the Presi- 
dent's power to command the Armed Forces. 
The Senate also made other changes designed 
to prevent a misuse of public funds in the 
Middle East and to sustain the United Na- 
tions Emergency Forces which is trying to 
keep peace in that region. 

If I may digress for a moment, I should 
like to say this about the United Nations 
and our relationship to that Organization. 
The United Nations is what the member 
states, including ourselves, wish it to be. It 
is no more, no less. To regard it as a super- 
government is to ignore the realities of the 
present world and to do a disservice to our- 
selves and to peace. To regard it as a body 
without any function in the relations among 
nations is equally a disservice to ourselves 
and to peace. 

The United Nations is not a substitute for 
sound foreign policies on our part. It ought 
not to be made a scapegoat for inadequate 
policies of the administration. If the United 
Nations is to serve our interests and the 
interests of other free nations, it ought not 
to be assigned, nor should it seek responsi- 
bilities which it is powerless to discharge. 
But when the United Nations does make a 
genuine contribution to the cause of peace 
among nations—as the United Nations Emer- 
gency Forces are doing in the Middle East— 
then, by all means, in our own interests, the 
Organization ought to have our full support. 

Those U. N. forces are made up of the 
troops of several small nations. By main- 
taining the truce in the Middle East they 
may well be the major factor in forestalling 
an outbreak of a third world war in that re- 
gion. They are performing a great service 
to humanity, and in this instance deserve 
the backing of this Nation and the entire 
world. 

If I may now return to the role of Con- 
gress, the point I wish to stress is that Con- 
gress must see eye to eye with the President 
on the main questions which confront us in 
foreign policy. If there are significant dif- 
ferences, they must be reconciled under the 
leadership of the President. Unless they are, 
policy will break down in dissension between 
the two branches of the Government. We 
shall face the rest of the world, not as a 
united people, steadfast and persevering in 
direction, but as a divided nation, halting 
and indecisive in purpose. 

How are we to obtain this reconciliation 
of views between the President and the Con- 
gress in the matters of foreign policy? A 
similar problem of course presents itself in 
domestic matters. In that connection, our 
Government operates largely on the prin- 
ciple of sponsorship of legislation by the 
President and his party in Congress and 
responsible opposition from the other party. 
I suggest that this formula is inadequate in 
foreign policy matters, particularly when the 
opposition party happens to be a majority 
in Congress. That is the case now with the 
Democratic Party in control of both Houses. 
In this situation, something more is needed 
than Presidential proposition and responsi- 
bie opposition. What is needed is active, 
responsible cooperation between both politi- 
cal parties and between the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government. 

What this entails is first of all mutual re- 
straint. Neither party can seek to make 
political capital out of foreign policy with- 
out grave risks to the safety of the Nation. 
Responsible cooperation also entails close, 
frequent, and frank consultation between 
the President and the leadership of both 
parties in Congress. It entails the use of 
men of outstanding ability, regardless of 
party, in the State Department. It entails 
the acceptance by both parties of the su- 
premacy of their national responsibilities 
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over their party loyalties in dealing with 
matters which affect the safety and the well- 
being of the Nation. 

Let me make clear what responsible co- 
operation in foreign policy does not mean. 
It does not mean a pretended unity when 
none in facts exists. It does not mean a bi- 
partisanship of silence when conscience 
urges us to speak out in questions of foreign 
relations. It does not mean blind and un- 
questioning congressional acceptance of the 
dictates of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Every Member of Congress owes to his con- 
stituents an obligation to think for himself 
on matters of foreign policy no less than on 
other public questions. By the same token, 
however, he has an obligation to place the 
national interest above party interest when 
the stake is the future of the Nation itself. 

To sum up, these 3 elements—an in- 
formed public, Presidential leadership, and 
responsible cooperation between the Presi- 
dent and Congress and between the parties— 
these 3 elements provide the foundation for 
an effective foreign policy. 

What of the structure which rests on this 
foundation? What of the policy itself? A 
sound foundation is essential to a sound 
policy. It does not in itself guarantee such 
a policy, 

Foreign policy results from the major de- 
cisions which the Nation takes or fails to 
take with respect to situations abroad in- 
volving our interests. These decisions are 
or ought to be made ultimately by the Presi- 
dent, largely on the advice of the Secretary 
of State. The wisdom of his decisions 
determine whether foreign policy is more, Of 
less effective, whether in the long run the 
cost of national security will be higher or 
lower, whether we shall move toward inter- 
national peace and stability or toward inter- 
national conflict and chaos. 

The problem of decision in foreign policy 
does not differ greatly from the same prob- 
lem in business or in the professions or even 
in our personal lives. In any given situation 
we are usually confronted with a number 
of possibilities. The doctor must decide 
whether or not to operate. The business- 
man must decide whether to buy or 
We weigh and assess the pertinent factors 
and then choose what we believe to be the 
best possible course of action. 

This process of weighing the factors in for- 
eign policy can be a very complex one. 
me illustrate just how complex by reference 
to the situation which confronts us now Te- 
garding Poland. As you know, the Po 
Government has a mission in Washingto? 
at the present time. The Polish Govern” 
ment is headed by Communists. Yet the 
Poles are seeking aid from this country. 
this were the only factor in the situation—* 
Communist government seeking aid, the de- 
cision would be a simple one. 

It is not, however, the only factor. Here 
are some others. The Republican adminis- 
tration, for example, came to power in 1 
on a platform supporting liberation of the 
Eastern European satellite countries. How 
is this pledge to be fulfilled? By force 
American arms? By words? By tears sb 
over martyrs to liberty as in the case of Hun- 
gary? Or are we to try some other m ? 
Does the Polish request for aid offer an) 
possibility for contributing to peaceful liber- 
ation? In this connection, we should note 
that Poland has recently moved into a more 
independent position with to the 
Soviet Union. Its capacity to maintain even 
that limited position of freedom may well 
depend on whether or not some measure of 
interim economic support can be obtained 
from the Western nations. 

The aid the Polish mission seeks is largel¥ 
in the form of loans to purchase agricul 
surpluses from this country. I need hardl¥ 
remind you that we have those surpluses 17 
great abundance. If the Poles do not get 
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food from us they have two alternatives— 
to turn back to a greater dependency on Rus- 
sia or to let their people starve. If they 
Choose the latter we may be sure, moreover, 
that it is not likely to be the Polish Com- 
Munists who will go hungry. 

Further, all reports indicate that there 
has been some liberalization of political life 
Inside Poland under the present Gomulka 
Tegime. The recent election was freer than 
any Poland has had since the war. The Go- 
mulka regime has made peace with the 
Catholic church in Poland—the church of 
the great majority of the Polish people. 

And what of the broader implications of a 
decision on aid to Poland? What of the 
impact of the decision on other Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries—on the liberation of Ru- 
Mania, Czechoslavakia, and Bulgaria? Any 
decision will certainly influence them either 
to draw the strings with the Soviet Union 
tighter or to seek to loosen them. What 
Of its effect on a divided Germany? German 
Unification, one of the critical questions of 
Peace in Europe and in the world, is closely 
related to what happens in Poland. 

There are other factors that I might men- 
tion which have to be considered in this 
Seemingly simple decision of whether or not 
to provide aid to Poland. I think, however, 
that I have said enough to make clear that 
We cannot pose the issue simply in terms of 

Should we give aid to Communist Poland?” 

© might well rephrase the question in 
these terms: “Will aid to Poland contribute 
to international stability and security and 

Nee serve our own national security? Ap- 
Parentiy, the President believes that such 
Might be the case, for the Polish aid mission 
is in this country on his invitation. 

I began my remarks on the subject of taxes 
and I should like to revert to that matter be- 
fore concluding. I wish I could hold out the 
Promise of a return to the good old days of 
& tax rate for Chicago of $48.90, without of 
Course restoring the right-of-way to the pigs 

the city streets. I believe most of us, 
ever, would be satisfied with a consider- 
ably higher rate than that provided it were 
Considerably lower than what we now have. 

I believe further that we can have a lower 
ax rate. The key to significant reduction, 
as I have stressed throughout my remarks 
ti ay, is a more effective foreign policy. And 
here are steps to that end which can and 
ould be taken promptly. Here are a few. 

© need to restore and strengthen our re- 
lationships with democratic countries abroad 
On the basis of mutality of interests and 
Mutality of sacrifice. Unless the free na- 

ms maintain their defense in common, 
ĉach will pay an enormously increased price 
wey to maintain it alone and most may not 
able to maintain it at all. 

With respect to foreign aid, these pro- 
Brams are now under careful scrutiny in 

Senate. From personal observations in 

ny parts of the world, I am conyinced that 
qubstantial savings can be made in foreign 
id not only without detriment but with 

itive benefit to our interests and to the 
interests of other free nations. 

There is a desperate need to streamline and 

inate the activities of the many gov- 
i ental agencies which are now egaged in 
Oreign activities. Not only is this diffusion 
t Tesponsibility in itself wasteful of public 
unds, but it can also result in grave damage 

Our relations with other nations. The key 
r here is to restore responsibility for 

reign policy to where it belongs—to the 
esident and his Secretary of State. 
r These are the first steps. They can lead, 
n time, to others. Most important, they 
dan lead, in time, toward an effective foreign 
Policy, a policy that will yield more security 
or the Nation in a more peaceful world. 
t is the only kind of policy which will 
Bere the interests of the people of the United 
vib . That is the only kind of policy 
— is worthy of the people of the United 
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Position of North Dakota State Welfare 
Board Regarding Federal Appropria- 
tions for Public Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
received by me, which is similar to one 
received by my colleague [Mr. Lancer], 
from Mr. Carlyle D. Onsrud, a member 
of the North Dakota Welfare Board. 
The telegram pertains to certain pend- 
ing appropriations. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Hon, MILTON R. YOUNG, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

North Dakota seriously concerned regard- 
ing Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation for public assistance, 
The stalemate’ on this appropriation puts 
in jeopardy May and June grants for re- 
cipients of old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. North 
Dakota can advance State funds for May. 
If the stalemate continues it cannot guar- 
antee operation except in old-age assistance 
A question whether State Welfare Board can 
advance State funds on any program unless 
it is fairly certain Federal funds will come 
subsequently to replace the State funds sub- 
stituting for Federal funds. 

Likewise concerned with that part of that 
appropriation dealing with administration of 
public assistance. The Federal Social Se- 
curity Act provides that the States will be 
reimbursed 50 percent matching for admin- 
istrative costs of these programs. This is a 
long-standing principle and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a resounding legal and moral 
obligation to live up to the commitment in 
the act, A State welfare director makes 
his recommendations for administrative 
costs to the State legislature very 2 years, 
based on the receipt of Federal moneys ac- 
cording to what the Federal Government 
contracts to do by its own act. The 53 boards 
of county commissioners make their budget 
on the basis of reimbursement from the 
State Welfare Board of a percentage of funds 
for administration. The Congress by break- 
ing away from this principle through the 
process of closed-end appropriations snatches 
the rug out from under responsible admin- 
istration of public assistance so sensitively 
attuned to every level of government follow- 
ing a formula. Very genuinely and sincerely 
I think that any closed-end appropriation for 
administration both for fiscal 1958 and the 
deficiency for fiscal 1957 completely nulli- 
fies the 50-50 provision already in the act. 
This we regard as unselective cutting of a 
dangerous character because reasonable and 
adequate administration of public assist- 
ance depends on administrative money to 
employ caseworkers and county directors 
to investigate and serve the North Dakota 
citizens that need public assistance. A 
closed ceiling on administrative grants for 
individuals or for the administration of an 
admittedly complicated program, realistic- 
ally high costs of living and medical care 
cannot be nullified by inadequate appropria- 
tions. The times therefore call for a tighter 
screening than ever to exclude those not 
legitimately in need, Once on the rolls the 
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cost is high. Indiscriminate tinkering with 
administration through inordinate cutting 
could cost many millions becanse of lack of 
help. 

We urge strongly that the Congress use 
essential prudence in not adopting a closed- 
end appropriation in either grants or ad- 
ministrative funds. We want to assure you 
that the State Welfare Board in North Da- 
kota is concerned about the high cost of 
government as well as the Congress. We 
know the Social Security Administration and 
the American Public Welfare Association 
would welcome an examination of the rea- 
sons that support the type of appeal that,I 
am making today. Let there be an exami- 
nation but let it come with ample oppor- 
tunity for an objective, comprehensive, and 
intelligent analysis. Impulsive action will 
do much harm to so many people. We would 
appreciate very much your efforts to restore 
the cuts made in public-assistance admin- 
istrative costs so that they will be in har- 
mony with the recommendations of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. We would ask very humbly and sin- 
cerely also that the principle of open-end 
appropriations for grants and administra- 
tion be continued as a vital essential of 
adequate public assistance in our State and 
in the Nation. 

With kind regards, 
CARLYLE D. ONSRUD. 


Aviation Facilities Planning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, last 
week the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son}, the Senator from Kansas IMr. 
SCHOEPPEL], and I, in response to a rec- 
ommendation of the President, intro- 
duced an aviation bill to create a com- 
mission for the promotion of the aviation 
program to meet the advent of jet pro- 
pulsion planes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 


a report by Mr. Edward P. Curtis, the 


President's special adviser in this field, 
which was forwarded to the Senate at 
the time of the President’s message on 
the matter. I make this request so that 
all Members of the Senate may have the 
advantage of this very critical analysis, 
and the suggestions for solving the 
problem. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERIM REPORT OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR 

AVIATION FACILITIES PLANNING, APRIL 1957 


Shortly after assuming the duties of Spe- 
cial Assistant for Aviation Facilities Planning 
last year, the facts on our air traffic in the 
United States began to pour into my office. 
The alarm which has been voiced in the past 
from many sources is, in fact, supported by 
evidence that our airways and terminals are 
subject to increasing congestion. 

Over 65,000 aircraft are flown daily in 
the United States. We have counted, with 
the aid of radars, as many as 220 aircraft fly- 
ing at one time in the vicinity of a major city. 
Many thousands of military jets mingle in 
the mixed traffic of our airways and serve to 
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accent the dangers of “see and be seen” rules. 
The pilot needs assistance if he is to cope 
with the great increase in aircraft speed and 
if the danger of collisions is to be minimized. 

The present situation is perhaps no more 
startling than the extraordinary growth in 
air traffic which the public desires and the 
economy will support in the future. 

In 1946 only 6 billion passenger miles 
were flown in the United States by the air- 
lines. In 1956 this had mushroomed to 20 
billion passenger miles. My studies show 
that this figure will be approximately 70 bil- 
lion in 1975. In addition, the present 61,000 
private United States aircraft will exceed 
100,000 in 1975. 

Clearly, the safety and convenience of the 
public now and in the future requires more 
sophisticated and energetic efforts to reduce 
the hazard and delay in the Nation's air 
traffic. The Federal Government must lead 
and support this effort. The present vigor- 
ous program of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration to expand its existing facilities 
using known techniques is highly commend- 
able and deserves our full support. Its full 
energies will be needed to accomplish this. 
The specific proposal of legislation attached 
to this report in no way affects the opera- 
tional measures which the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration intends to carry out. 

I have searched thoroughly for the basic 
causes of our airways problems, and one in 
particular has emerged sharply: the military 
and civil agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment which control and expedite air traffic 
are not provided systems acceptable to them 
with which to modernize their operations. 
Acceptability depends, in large part, on joint 
test and evaluation by civil and military 
pilots and ground controllers. 

The Government can take steps to solve 
this problem now, and I respectfully attach a 
draft bill which proposes legislation to do it. 
Therefore, I wish to explain this problem and 
its solution, which is urgently needed. This 
is the purpose of the interim report. 

A search was first made to determine why 
aggressive efforts have not been made in the 
past decade to modernize the systems and 
methods used to assist our air traffic. I 
found that there was no lack of scientific 
ideas. In fact, an over-abundance of elec- 
tronic systems have been developed in the 
laboratories to improve our terminal and en- 
route operations. Most of these have been 
shelved and never used. The key to this 
dilemma may be found in the organizational 
arrangements in the executive branch which 
are intended to set the goals, to develop, and 
to select the systems and methods which will 
meet these goals. 

The problem of modernizing the airways 
was clearly recognized in 1948 as one which 
required urgent action. The actions taken 
then have not been effective. The Govern- 
ment attempted to resolve the technical con- 
flicts in air traffic control at that time by 
creating the Air Navigation Development 
Board. The board was established by an 
interagency agreement between the Depart- 
ments of Defense and Commerce. Many ex- 
cellent men have bent their efforts toward 
making it work. However, the statutory au- 
thority of each of the two agencies and the 
clouding of the air traffic control problem by 
an understandable concentration on agency 
missions have made the board far less effec- 
tive than anticipated. There being just two 
voting members on it, all actions have re- 
quired unanimous agreement. This board 
of two members, without legal status and 
without control of its own funds, has been 
unable to bring sufficient authority, decision, 
or clear objectives to bear on air traffic prob- 
lems. 

In addition, there are several Government 
and industry committees which have delib- 
erated constantly in the past 10 years on the 
goals and the techniques for air traffic ton- 
trol and air navigation. In spite of the usual 


difficulties of committee action, they have 
produced, in the past, some useful advice. 
However, there has been no one agency with 
specific authority and capability for them to 
advise, 

The determination of our goals, and the 
selection of systems and methods for con- 
trolling our air traffic, has been dangerously 
slow. It cannot be expedited by committee 
and interagency coordination. This was not 
recognized 10 years ago, and today we find 
our air traffic system antiquated and under 
strength. 

The rapid, continuing growth of aviation 
foretells future conditions which demand a 
new element of decision making now, a more 
modern organizational structure to evaluate 
and select our air traffic system of the future. 

This shortcoming has been recognized and 
separated from many other organizational 
problems in aviation. The nature of its 
remedy and the urgency of need has 
prompted me to prepare a draft bill and clear 
it with the interested executive departments. 
This bill is intended for the use of Congress 
in creating an Airways Modernization Board. 
The chairman would be appointed by the 
President, and would have no affiliations with 
existing Government agencies. The Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Defense would each 
supply one member to the board, in view of 
their basic interest in its activities. 

The Airways Modernization Board, as an 
independent agency, would be responsible 
for developing and consolidating the re- 
quirements for future systems which are 
needed to provide the necessary communi- 
cations, navigational aids, and control needed 
to accommodate the future air traffic in the 
United States. It would be responsible as 
well for the systems engineering, the evalua- 
tion, and the selection of such aids as will 
best serve the needs of aviation. 

This bill recognizes that military and civil 
aviation share the same airspace. It recog- 
nizes that the selection of future systems and 
methods of control of air traffic is a public 
action in the broadest sense. The Board is 
authorized to assemble military as well as 
civil personnel to assist in conducting its af- 
fairs. The Board is likewise expected to ar- 
range for satisfactory and equitable advice 
from the users of aircraft and the engineer- 
ing talents of industry. In other words, the 
Board will conduct a joint analysis, test and 
selection activity which recognizes that the 
national system must accommodate the civil 
and military air traffic in peace or war. 

The overall system is an essential part of 
our national defense against air attack. It 
likewise must respond to the growing de- 
mands of public need. These apparently dif- 
ferent requirements have not been subject 
to resolution by the committee conference 
methods which have been used. Therefore, 
the Board is expected to engage in exten- 
sive test and experimentation in the field, 
where the intricate problems of procedure 
and equipment can be tried, and the pilots 
and traffic controllers can experiment to- 
gether, bringing the skills of science to bear, 
and to resolve their problems. This Board, 
with an impartial Chairman, will then be 
able to arrive at decisions and specify the 
most advantageous systems from an eco- 
nomic, operational, and technical point of 
view. 

It is intended that this Board will specify 
new systems which will best serve the needs 
of all air navigation and traffic control to the 
interested military and civil agencies. It is 
not intended that the Board will have the 
authority to develop or procure the final 
ground or airborne equipments to be used 
in operations. 

The Airways Modernization Board is pro- 
posed as an interim organization to establish 
a point of responsibility for system develop- 
ment and selection. At present, this kind 
of activity is scattered throughout the two 
principal agencies, This bill is proposed in 
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order to consolidate this activity and to ini- 
tiate the joint test and evaluation work 
which is so urgently needed if this country 
is to avoid an increase in delay and hazard 
to air traffic. / 

The functions which the Board will per- 
form are entirely in consonance with the 
considerations being given to a broader 
change in Federal Government organization 
for aviation matters. In my final report, I 
intend to cover the broader plan. However. 
it is now clear that much more thorough 
examination needs to be undertaken in order 
to achieve a durable permanent organization. 
To recommend such in final form too quick- 
ly might result in improvisations which 
would complicate or delay the expected ac- 
tion necessary to accommodate the civil and 
military needs of aviation in the future. 

Consequently, the Airways Modernization 
Board is proposed as the most expeditious and 
effective way to commence the long-range 
improvement of our air traffic systems. Its 
tenure of 3 years is proposed as sufficient 
to establish the permanent functions of 
joint test, evaluation and selection of air 
traffic systems. This period of time likewise 
will permit the executive branch to plan fur- 
ther organizational adjustments into which 
the functions of this new Board will logically 
fit. 

Respectfully submitted. > 

Epwarp P. CURTIS. 


Senator O’Mahoney Understands Threat 
to Liberty in Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor, an edi- 
torial entitled Senator O'MAHONEY Un- 
derstands Threat to Liberty in Civil 
Rights Bill,” published in the News and 
Courier, of Charleston, S. C., under date 
of April 17, 1957. The able editor of this 
outstanding newspaper is Hon. Thomas 
M. Waring. This editorial commends © 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney] for his sound 
position on the question of the right to 
trial by jury, and how this important 
part of our heritage is being threatened 
by the so-called civil rights bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: `- 
SENATOR O'MAHONEY UNDERSTANDS THREAT 

TO LIBERTY IN CIVIL RicHTs BILL = 

Speaking at the annual banquet of the 
Hibernian Society in Charleston March 16. 
1947, Senator JosrepH C. O’Manoney, of Wy- 
oming, stressed the fact that the United 
States has repudiated the doctrine of arbi- 
trary power, 

This week, 10 years after he made this 
statement, Senator O'MAHONEY gave evidence 
that he believes what he said. The Demo- 
cratic Senator lined up with southern critics 
of the so-called civil rights bill. He said he 
was in favor of a civil rights bill but one 
that is conceived in justice and freedom 
rather than in any thought of punishment. 

Senator O’Manoney told reporters that the 
proposed presidential Civil Rights Commis- 
sion to investigate complaints of civil rights 
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Violations could easily do more harm than 
good. And with respect to another part of 
the bill vigorously opposed by southern 
Senators, he said, “I don't think we should 
be afriad of a jury trial in matters of this 
kind.“ In announcing his stand on the leg- 
islation, he said that the South has made 
Many striking advances in racial relations, 
While such relations in some other parts of 
the country have worsened. 

Senator O'MaHoney's stand on the civil 
Mghts bill is of major significance. His 
Statement shows that the South is gaining 
round in its battle to convince other re- 
ions that the force bills are a threat to the 

berties of all Americans. 

Senator O'Manoney is not a Western con- 
Servative like, say, Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, Republican; of Arizona, who might 

expected to line up with southern con- 
Servatives. The Senator from Wyoming is 
4 western liberal and an oldtime supporter 
cf the New Deal. Hence his acceptance of 
tome of the southern constitutional argu- 
ts is all the more meaningful. 

If Senator O'Manonry is convinced that 

right to jury trial and other parts of our 

@ritage are being threatened by the civil 
Tights bill, the likelihood of convincing other 
ne and western Senators is consider- 

e. 

In order to overcome the propaganda bar- 

of the NAACP and convince these Sen- 

ators, the South must continue to argue Its 

d on the highest level. Senator 

Sant Erv of North Carolina has done es- 

Pecially fine work this session in accom- 
Piishing just that. 

The other task facing southerners is that 
ot insisting on respect for law and order 
t ughout our region. The enemies of the 

th must not have any excuse for urging 
Federal intervention. Hoodlumism must be 
Put down. The ignorant elements who join 

Ku Klux Klan must be made to realize 
they are under the eyes of local and State 
Police. Responsible men must stay active 
in Movements such as the Citizens Council, 
and prevent infiltration by troublemakers or 

eads, 

If the South. can speak with dignity in 
Washington and act with honesty and good 
dense at home, there will be more Senator 
OManoneys who will realize southerners 
hc fighting the good fight for American lib- 

es. 


What Can We Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


or ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr, HILL. Mr. President, the Rever- 
end James A. Chandler, of Mobile, Ala., 
is a retired Methodist minister who, 

giving up his active ministry, has 
Continued to write articles on religious 
Subjects even though confined to his bed 

use of illness. 

Reverend Chandler's article, entitled 

t Can We Do?” which appeared 
in the February 5, 1957, issue of the 
Methodist Christian Advocate, published 
in Birmingham, Ala., is an inspirational 
Call for steadfast faith in our God and 
for the optimism and hope such faith 
eugenders for the future. 

Task unanimous consent to have Rev- 
frend Chandler's article printed in the 

endix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat Can We Do? 
(By Rev. James A, Chandler, retired) 

“In a world which teeters on the edge of 
an abyes of terror and death, what can we as 
individual Christians do?” (Editorial in 
Methodist Christian Advocate, December 4, 
1956.) 

We can trust God and the moral order of 
the universe. 

We are not accidents, neither is the world. 
If God has a purpose in everything and if 
on the earth nothing walks with aimless 
feet, this is not an aimless or a teetering 
world. Therefore, it must end right. 


“That which began best, can't end worst, 
Nor what God blest once, prove accurst.” 
—Browning. 


If we sing, "This is our Father's world,” we 
should believe it. 

Parents are more responsible for their 
children than they are for themselves. They 
did not ask to be born into the world. In 
like manner, God is more responsible for the 
world tban the world is responsible for itself 
or those who dwell within it. 

Christians cannot believe that blind fate 
holds helm or that God has abdicated. His 
throne to the Devil, It is therefore difficult 
to believe that God will suffer His purposes 
to fail or His world to go to pieces. 

Christians cannot justify any hopeless out- 

look upon the future. We do not know what 
the future holds, but we know who holds the 
future. The parables of the leaven and of 
the mustard seed Indicate the triumph of the 
Kingdom of God in this world. St. John 
declares that the holy city, the new Jeru- 
salem, is to come down from God out of 
heaven into this world and that the taber- 
nacle of God is to be with n. (Revela- 
tion 21: 2-3.) 
_ The lights are not going out all over the 
world. “There is not enough darkness in 
the world to put out the light of one candle.“ 
“The light shines in the darkness, and the 
darkness has not overcome it.” (RSV John 
1: 5.) i 

The earth may teeter and totter and reel, 
but the foundation standeth sure. The seas 
may roar and deep answer unto deep, but the 
Lord on high is mightier than the noise of 
many waters. f 

“In vain we search the lowest deeps, for 
Him no depths can drown." 

He whom the winds and the waves obeyed 
always rebuked the fears of His disciples. 
With Christ, the master of storm and tempest, 
on board, we need not flounder nor drown in 
a sea of fear. We are saved by hope.” No 
Christian can be a pessimist. 

Because of the world’s conflicts and com- 
motions, many fear the destruction of civil- 
ization and prophesy the end of the world. 
Wars and rumors of wars are cited as proof 
that the end is near. But the world has had 
those conditions through long centuries. 
“History proves that in the last 2,500 years, 
this world has had 11 years of war for every 
year of peace” (Nathanael Olsen). Yet peo- 
ple have been expecting the end of all things 
and the bodily reappearing of our Lord ever 
since the days of St. Paul. In fact, St. Paul 
and the early Christians expected the Lord's 
return during their lifetime. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand. The loving heart natu- 
rally longs for the return of its beloved. 
But the times are in God’s hands and no man 
knoweth the hour. 

“This is my Father's world.” If so, let us 
trust Him to see it triumphantly through 
all that threatens its destruction. 

The philosophy of St. Paul, the greatest 
philosopher that ever lived, is our stabilizer, 
a gyroscope particularly apropos to present 
world conditions. To St. Paul, all the com- 
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motions and convulsions of the inanimate 
world, the groans of beasts, and the groans of 
man, are in sympathetic understanding and 
perfect unison—“the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now” 
(Romans 8: 22). To St. Paul, who could 
read the thoughts of plants and trees and 
could hear the heartbeat of nature, the uni- 
versal frame of nature is in the throes of a 
mighty travail felt in every part and crying 
out for deliverance—as a mother with child— 
and that so sure as there be birth pangs so 
sure must there be a birth, the birth of a 
new world, a new humanity, a new and better 
social order (Romans 8: 22). Out of St. 
Paul's philosophy of pain grows St. Paul's 
philosophy of the Christian life (Romans 
8; 26-39). So that, and no wonder, he could 
exultantly declare, “And we know that all 
things work together for good to them that 
love God, to them who are the called ac- 
cording to His purpose.“ 

Isaiah, looking far down the vista of time, 
prophesied the time when “nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war anymore” (Isaiah 2: 4). If 
so, how can it be that the world “teeters 
on the edge of an abyss’? He also wrote 
with the pen of divine inspiration, “He (the 
Christ) shall. not fail nor be discouraged 
until He has established justice in the 
earth" (Isaiah 42; 4). There is no place 
in our holy religion for either the word 
or the spirit of defeatism. Victory Is 
perched upon our banners. No army could 
have the heart to win, if it should be as- 
sured it marches to a sure defeat. What- 
ever the seeming or the temporary reverses, 
God's world does not “teeter on the brink 
of an abyss” nor need anyone's life “tum- 
ble in." 

We cannot belleve that God will suffer 
His world to be destroyed by bombs or all 
the forces that the wicked can muster. The 
Kremlin denies the existence of God, hates 
righteousness, and defies the moral order 
of the universe. The Kremlin has within 
itself the elements of its own inherent rot- 
tenness and final destruction. “A famous 
historian lists 19 civilizations which have 
flourished and disappeared. Only 3 of these 
were overcome by outside forces, 16 of them 
decayed from within" (Dr. Charles M. 
Crowe). The swords Russia fashions against 
the freedom-loving nations cannot prevail. 
How can they, if it is still true that “right- 
eousness exalteth a nation and sin is a re- 
proach to any people” and that “except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
bulld it?” 

A bishop had been walking the floor far 
into the night, worrying about certain evil 
forces that seemed to prevail over all that 
is righteous and . Through sheer ex- 
haustion he fell into his easy chair and 
was soon sound asleep. He dreamed that an 
angel came to him and said, “Bishop, you 
can undress now and go to bed: the Lord 
God will take over the rest of the night.” 

If this is our Father's world, we cannot 
accept any thought that God will suffer His 
purposes to fail, or that He will stand idly 
by and see His world destroyed by the de- 
vices of the wicked, or by all the military 
forces they may assemble against it. 

In the revised standard version of the 
75th Psalm, we find these very significant 
words: 

“When the earth totters, and all its in- 
habitants, it is I who keep steady its pillars. 
I say to the boastful, ‘Do not boast,’ and 
to the wicked, ‘Do not lift up your horn: do 
not lift up your horn on high, or speak with 
insolent neck.’ For not from the east or. 
from the west and not from the wilderness 
comes lifting up, but it is God who executes 
judgment, putting down one and lifting up 
another. 

“When the earth totters, and all its in- 
habitants, it is I who keep steady its pillars.” 
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How To Spoil a Political Work of Art 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “How To Spoil a Political Work 
of Art,” written by Arthur Krock, which 
was published in this morning's New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To SPOIL A POLITICAL Work OF Art 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, April 17.—One of the fondest 
beliefs of the Democratic management in 
the 1956 presidential campaign was that the 
voters could be persuaded that Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was a do-nothing President, idly 
uninformed on public issues and content to 
let a few advisers decide everything—the 
kind of head of state the French know his- 
torically as “le roi fainéant.” And the Demo- 
cratic campaign management as well as the 
party candidate for President apparently 
came to believe this themselves. 

By October 4 Adlai E. Stevenson had suf- 
ficiently completed this political portrait to 
show it to a Wilkes-Barre, Pa., audience, as 
follows: “Unfortunately, this failure of lead- 
ership is not unique [his reference was to 
the President’s news conference statement 
that he didn't know why the Republicans in 
Congress had not supported a bill he favored 
to relieve unemployment in depressed areas]. 
In other vital matters * * * it has appeared 
that the President has not known or has not 
cared what was going on.” And Stevenson, 
who later was to refer to the recumbent in 
the White House, inquired if it “was any 
wonder why we ask, Who's in charge here?“ 

‘This correspondent agreed at the time, and 
before and since, that there are some in the 
multitude of questions posed at White House 
news conferences which it might be rea- 
sonably assumed the President could answer 
informatively but which he has seemed un- 
able to do. And this could lend support to 
the deduction either that his staff failed to 
brief him on matters as it should, or that 
he was strangely unconcerned with them. 

But close daily observation of the work- 
ings of the executive branch never created 
an impression in this Department that there 
was any resemblance to reality in the portrait 
of the President painted by Stevenson and 
the Democratic campaign management. To 
the contrary, there was continuous proof 
positive that the answer to the question, 
“Who's in charge here?” always has been 
“Eisenhower.” And the election results were 
powerful evidence that the great voting 
majority accepted and approved this as the 
fact. 

THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY 


The President's news conference today 
was particularly interesting with respect to 
this campaign background. His reaction was 
spontaneous to certain questions that con- 
cerned the powers and duties the Consti- 
tution and his oath impose on the President 
alone. And it was the unstudied response of 
a man who is master in his house. 

Had the President seen a letter to him 
from 10 Members of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy in which he 
was asked to “give the highest considera- 
tion” to the reappointment of Commissioner 
Thomas E. Murray, the Democratic dissenting 
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minority of the Atomic Energy Commission? 
The President hadn't seen it, but when he 
did his reaction would be that “it is my re- 
sponsibility to appoint people in the execu- 
tive department.” And he emphasized “my.” 

Would the Strategic Air Command be 
used as an offensive weapon in some future 
small war, as General LeMay said it was 
ready to be employed? “When [if] you get 
a picture,” replied the President, “of the 
great Strategic Air Command charging all 
over the world for little police troubles, of 
course that would be entirely wrong.” There 
was no doubt the Commander in Chief, and 
not just the constitutional one, was speak- 
ing. 

Has the administration changed policy in 
the respect that it will now discourage any 
use by American’ shipping of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, which it has asserted to be a free 
international waterway, “while negotiating 
with the Egyptians on the Suez question“? 
“We have not changed our policy with re- 
spect either to Aqaba or Suez, I assure you,” 
the President answered, and the last three 
words bespoke full knowledge and final au- 
thority. : 

BOSS OF THE RAILROAD 


If King Hussein of Jordan asks for our 
military or economic aid, will we give it as the 
first use of the Eisenhower Mideast Doctrine 
that Congress has sanctioned in advance by 
resolution? If Jordan is attacked in the cir- 
cumstances of that resolution, and asks for 
aid, the answer will be yes, said the President. 
And if the circumstances bring into play 
instead the Anglo-French-American commit- 
ment of 1951, the answer again will be yes. 
Once more there was no resemblance to the 
Democratic campaign picture last year. 

Did Postmaster General Summerfield cut 
down the malls on his own or with the Pres- 
ident’s advance approval? “He acted with 
my complete approval and came to me before 
he did it.” And so with every question that 
concerned the Presidential authority and re- 
sponsibility. Even when he explained that 
he had relied wholly on subordinate coun- 
sel—as in the appointment of Scott McLeod 
as Ambassador to Ireland—the President 
added that the subordinate “is held respon- 
sible by me" for the end results of his 
counsel, 

The Federal railroad is run badly on occa- 
sion, and the timetables are not always to be 
relied on, as when the budget express reverses 
its direction, But there is no doubt who is 
in charge. 


Air Rights and Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Air Rights and Defense,” which 
was published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am RIGHTS AND DEFENSE 

The Dutch Government did not get all that 
it asked for in the air-rights agreement re- 
cently concluded with this country. But 
Prime Minister Drees’ personal appeal to 
President Eisenhower to intervene in the 
case probably may be credited with the 
decision to overturn the recommendation of 
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the Civil Aeronautics Board. Apparently on 
Mr. Drees“ argument that the Dutch must 
maintain “their historic position as a world 
carrier if (Holland) is to pull its weight 
as a sound member of the Western Alliance, 
the Netherlands airline was granted 2 addi- 
tional air routes serving this country, 1 to 
Houston and 1 to New York. Holland already 
had two American routes. 

This means, in effect, that foreign policy 
considerations have outweighed economie 
arguments in the decision—partly at the ex- 
pense of American and other foreign ait 
lines now linking this country and Furope. 
This alone does not make the agreement 
unsound as a matter of national policy, Mu- 
tual defense often necessitates concessions 
The question is whether the basing of an 
international air-rights agreement on 
sort of consideration does not invite a com- 
plete breakdown of the already rather sub- 
jective procedures by which the CAB assigns 
such routes. 

Generally this newspaper favors the broad- 
est opportunities for the airlines of all na- 
tions to share in the world’s air commerce. 
The arbitrary exclusion of foreign lines from 
this country would amount to a kind of pro- 
tectionism altogether inconsistent with this 
country's desire for freer world trade, But 
this does not mean that the interests 
American carriers—which are competing 
against governmentally underwritten foreign 
carriers—should be cast aside, or that eco” 
nomic or unnecessary operations should be 
allowed. Nor does it mean that this country 
should fail to seek a mutuality of air-right 
concessions and scrupulous respect for past 
accords. As for defense considerations, they 
could and should be met in some more di 
fashion, although the needs of mutual secu- 
rity do have a proper place in the coun’ 
try’s general trade philosophy, of course. 

Moves are afoot to provide for congres” 
sional review of international air agreement 
Presidential intervention, it seems to us, 
complicates these negotiations more than 
enough already. Probably there is no en- 
tirely satisfactory answer to a problem that 
invariably touches on foreign policy as well 
as domestic economies. But debates in Con- 
gress would scarcely help matters. The de- 
sirable course, rather, is to place more reli- 
ance on the deliberate and dispassionaté 
findings of the CAB staff in the absence 
really compelling reasons to overrule them - 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I desire to insert 
the report of the Minneapolis Citizens’ 
Committee on the Study of Federal Aid 
to Education. This report has been sub- 
mitted in letters by Frank E. Adams, 
president of our board of education, and 
Rufus A. Putnam, superintendent 
schools, whose letters of submission are 
incorporated. 

The letters and report follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 29, 1957. 
The Honorable Roy W. Wier, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desr Mr. Wier: On January 15, 1957, the 

board of education authorized the president 
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O! the board to appoint a citizens’ commit- 
to study Federal aid to education and to 
Submit findings and recommendations to the 
— of education, to be forwarded to the 
gress of the United States for action. 
one the mecting of the board of education 
hich was held on March 26, 1957, the board 
w to endorse and support the report 
mee the citizens’ committee presented to 
board and to send copies of the report 
the Minnesota delegation in the Congress 
the United States. 
B copy of the report of the citizens’ com- 
ittee is enclosed. 
Yours very truly, 
Rurus A. PUTNAM, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


or 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 29, 1957. 
gressman Roy WIER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
p DEAR Roy: As president of the Minneapolis 
‘hoo! Board, and by action of the school 
Mini directors, I appointed a special com- 
ttee of Minneapolis citizens to study the 
I Question of Federal aid to education. 
am enclosing herewith a copy of this re- 
t and the committee members. 
Our board met on March 23, 1957, and 
Unanimously endorsed this committee's re- 


Con 


vor It was voted to send copies to our 
era tors and Congressmen for their consid- 


It has been my feeling that some form of 
Sine aid to education is not only inevi- 
le but necessary. It was my concern as 
What type of aid and who would be the 
Pients that prompted our study. 
155 © hope that our conclusions will serve 
tome sort of action in the right direction. 
ion my knowledge this is the first time any 
Projec not board has undertaken such a 


Very truly yours, 
FRANK E. Apams, 
President, Minneapolis School Board. 
Rerorr oy rue Sela Commerrrx To Stunt 

Feperat, Am TO EDUCATION APFOINTED BY 
s BOARD or EDUCATION, MARCH 
25, 1957 

° the Members of the Board of Edtication: 
me members of your committee, appolnted 
ary nce with your resolution of Janu- 
or 15, 1957, have considered the many facets 
bane problem of Federal support for the 

lle schools. 
the Committee realizes and believes in 
tos necessity and inevitability of Federal aid 
don n controlled and tax- supported 

1 ls, and recommends: 

+ Federal support for the public schools 
Wen be distributed solely on the basis of 
5 of chiidren of school age within 

f ate. 

2. Control of the public schools should re- 
Sta n the complete responsibility of the 
turtes and local school districts; and any 
be ne derived from Federal sources should 
the nanneled to the several States through 
tes United States Office of Education and the 

active State departments of education. 
705 The basic responsibility for the financial 
wire of the public schools should remain 
t the States and local communities; but 
k de in the national interest and entirely 
ker Opriate for the Federal Government to 
Bort Continuing and extended partial sup- 


sy In addition to providing partial current 
pport of education, and filling other edu- 
tp ional needs, Federal funds should be used 
truct an ui: blic-sch: 

buitdines d equip pu ool 
5. The offshore oll and gas resources be- 
— ong the limits of State jurisdictions be- 
tr to all tha people; and the proceeds 
Such resources should be dedicated to 
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the use of publicly controlled and tax-sup- 
ported schools. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ŞPECIAL COMMITTEE To STUDY FED- 
ERAL Am TO EDUCATION, 
James B. Lunn, Chairman. 
Mrs. Howarp S, Kaun, Secretary. 
Marcu 25, 1957. 


The recommendations of this committee 
have been established upon certain basic 
considerations which may be summarized as 
follows: 

Proposals for Federal aid to schools now 
being considered by the Congress generally 
emphasize aid for school construction. These 
proposals are based on the premise that many 
school districts are unable to meet the class- 
room shortage through their own resources; 
consequently, these districts should be helped 
through Federal grants. Even though some 
of the proposals would distribute Federal 
funds among the States on the basis of the 
number of school children, each State would 
determine how the funds would be appor- 
tloned among the school districts. In most 
States, need and the ability to pay would 
be major factors in determining the amount 
allotted to each district. 

Because Minneapolis has more taxable 
wealth per pupil than the average community 
in Minnesota or in the Nation, the Min- 
neapolis schools would probably not bene- 
fit directly from any plan of Federal aid 
which was based upon equalization of need. 
The proposals now before Congress would be 
of indirect benefit, perhaps, by providing 
some aid to other Minnesota communities 
whose needs might otherwise have to be 
financed from State taxes, a substantial part 
of which are paid by Minneapolis citizens. 

In America, schools have been kept close 
to the people and there is general agreement 
that it is in the interest of democracy to 
keep them thus. Financial support is closely 
related to control over expenditures. There 
is general concern that Federal support 
should not be synonymous with Federal con- 
trol. In a Federal program based on need, 
or equalization, there is a danger of Federal 
control. In order to preserve the funda- 
mental principle of local control of public 
schools, therefore, any program of Federal 
support should be distributed on a purely ob- 
jective, pupil population basis. 

The Federal Government creates no wealth. 
It has no resources which are not available 
to States and local communities. However, 
with the growth of nationwide industries 
whose wealth-generating powers stretch 
across State lines, and with the correspond- 
ing growth of tax collecting powers and the 
increasing concentration of tax collections 
at the Federal level, greater equity is secured 
by assessing a part of the cost of education 
through taxing powers at the Federal level. 
There is also real justification for using 
the income from certain natural resources 
which belong to all the people, such as the 
offshore oil lands, for the benefit of all the 
people by using such Income to improve the 
quality of schools throughout the Nation. 

Because in a democracy all have equal votes 
in determining the affairs of Government; 
because education is the foundation of high 
living standards; and because of the mobility 
of population within and between the States, 
it is in the interest of all communities and 
of all citizens that there should be no “edu- 
cational slums.” Because good education 
for children in all parts of the country is a 
national concern, the Federal Government 
may properly be called upon to provide some 
support for the educational program. Be- 
cause local control of schools is also import- 
ant, the control and expenditure of such 
funds should be determined by the local dis- 
trict. 

Membership of the special committee to 
study Federal aid to education: James B. 
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Lund, chairman; Mrs. Howard S. Kahn, sec- 
retary; Frank Adams; Benjamin Drake; Mrs. 
Donald Dunshee; Shelton Granger; A. I. Heg- 
gerston; Dr. Frederick W. Hill; John Hueb- 
ner; York Langton; Kenneth F. McNulty; 
Mrs. M. L. Mansfield; Mrs. A. J, Smaby; Dr. 
Wm. E. Watson; Robert Wishart, 


TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very timely edi- 
torial regarding TVA, published in the 
Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky., on 
April 5, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“NOTHING IN MIND,” THE PRESIDENT Says, 
REGARDING TVA 


Next month President Eisenhower must ap- 
point a new director to the board of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to succeed retiring 
director Dr. Harry Curtis, and on his selec- 
tion depends the life or death of TVA. Yet 
the President revealed at Wednesday's press 
conference that he hasn't the foggiest notion 
of what is at stake In the appointment, and 
blandiy admitted that he had nothing in 
mind about the qualifications of the man to 
be chosen. 

Concerning the appointment, Frank van 
der Linden, of the Nashville Banner, asked 
if the man “would have to be an Eisenhower 
Republican, or an Army engineer like Gen- 
eral Vogel, or what did you have in mind 
on that?” Replied the President, “Well, I 
haven't got anything specifically in mind for 
the person you are taiking about. But I 
believe, of course, it is a Board this is required 
to be bipartisan, and I don't remember 
whether the man going out is a Republican 
or a Democrat.” 

The President is mistaken. There is 
nothing In the TVA enabling act requiring 
the Board to be bipartisan or nonpartisan, 
and while it is surprising that Mr. Eisen- 
hower is not familiar with the men who 
head this vitally important governmental 
agency, the politics of Dr. Curtis has no pos- 
sible bearing on the upcoming appointment, 

The President went on to say, according 
to the official transcript, that there are many 
appointments in which politics should play 
no part, and that he tries to get the best 
men, an effort which apparently falled when 
he chose his previous TVA Director, Gen, 
Herbert Vogel. 

Concerning TVA, the President said, “You 
certainly have to get a qualified individual, 
who would be a man knowing something 
about public utilities, their financing, and, 
in general, what I would call a middle-of- 
the road philosophy in all of this field of 
governmental intervention in local affairs.” 

In other words, the new director of TVA 
must be a man who considers the agency 
an example of intervention in local affairs, 
though it does not intervene in local affairs, 
and must haye a middle-of-the-road, or 
lukewarm, attitude toward the very enter- 
prise he must help to guide. That is to say, 
he must be a man who knows something 
about power (how about flood control, land 
use, reforestation, administration, naviga- 
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tion?) and who regards TVA with dynamic 
suspicion, or ardent apathy. i 

That's what President Eisenhower says. It 
isn't what the law says. The law says the 
Director of TVA shall be a man who believes 
in TVA. 


The Nickel Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I am including in the Recorp a 
letter I addressed on April 3, 1957, to the 
Honorable Gordon Gray, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and a let- 
ter dated March 20, 1957, addressed to 
me by Mr. John M. Curley, president of 
the Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. 

Over a year ago I became convinced 
that the Department of Commerce and 
the Office of Defense Moblization were 
not taking all the necessary steps to pro- 
tect American business, particularly in 
the plating industry, insofar as the allo- 
cation of nickel was concerned. Subse- 
quent hearings by 3 committees of the 
Congress verified this conviction, and the 
Congress in Public Law 632 of the 84th 
Congress directed the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make a study of the nickel sit- 
uation and report thereon by December 
31, 1956. The report admitted, in effect, 
that there had not been fair and equita- 
ble distribution, and it is my understand- 
ing that some progress has now been 
made in this regard respecting the plat- 
ing industry. Apparently, however, there 
has not been the same attention directed 
to the plight of other users, and I have 
accordingly propounded some questions 
on the subject to the Honorable Gordon 
Gray, the new Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

May I say for the Recor that it is my 
hope that Mr. Gray will himself become 
acquainted with the nickel situation, the 
manner in which it has been allocated, 
and the extent to which the Federal 
agencies have delegated their responsi- 
bility for the allocation of this scarce and 
critical material. 

The letters follow: 


Hon. GORDON Gray, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobdiliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mu. Gray: Over a year ago I became 
interested in the cause of a number of re- 
sponsible business concerns that use nickel 
in connection with their operations in the 
plating industry, others in the stainless steel 
industry, others in the chemical industry, etc, 
I became convinced that the Government 
had a definite responsibility to insure fair 
and equitable allocation of nickel which was 
in short supply. This responsibility was in- 
creased in my opinion by the fact that 3314 
percent to 40 percent of available nickel was 
taken by the Government itself for defense 
and stockpiling purposes, thus increasing the 
shortage to civilian users. 

As a result of the light of publicity on the 
matter and following hearings by three con- 
gressional committees it became well estab- 
lished that the system of allocation, insofar 
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as platers were concerned, was not fair and 
equitable. Also the action of the Govern- 
ment in entering into an arrangement with 
the principal producers of nickel whereby 
that concern actually allocated the material 
to American industry was to say the least an 
unusual delegation if not abrogation of gov- 
ernmental responsibility. 

The detalls of the allocation system were 
not published in the Federal Register or else- 
where to my knowledge so no one was quite 
sure just what the system was, the period 
upon which it was based, the provision for 
new and expanding businesses, curtailed 
businesses, etc. 

It is my understanding that the Commerce 
Department, after a survey requested by the 
Congress, has admitted the validity of the 
complaints of the platers and that some 
helpful steps have been taken with respect 
to the plating industry. However, the situa- 
tion with respect to operators in the stain- 
less-steel industry and I believe in other in- 
dustries remains the same. In this connec- 
tion I enclose a letter of March 20, 1957 from 
Mr. John M. Curley, president of the Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md., wherein 
certain pertinent points are raised. I would 
appreciate your comments on the questions 
raised by Mr. Curley and also on the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Whether it would be possible to allocate 
the nickel sinter as he has suggested with- 
out Involving the regular allotment of those 
who receive it? 

2. Whether additional supplies of the 
nickel sinter could be similarly handled? 

3. Whether some mills are receiving more 
nickel than they need while others are re- 
ceiving less than their requirements? 

4. Whether there are plans to revise the 
existing allocation formula? 

5. Whether or not there is a written agree- 
ment between the Department of Commerce 
and/or Office of Defense Mobilization and 
the International Nickel Co. with respect to 
the allocation of nickel, 

I shall appreciate hearing from you with 
respect to this matter at your early con- 
venience and since there is a widespread 
interest in this subject I shall place this cor- 
respondence in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and shall afford your reply similar considera- 
tion unless you indicate otherwise. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormack. 


EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL Corp., 
Baltimore, Md., March 20, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHN W. McCormack, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Office of the Majority Leader, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: Thanks 
very much for your letter of March 6 with 
copy of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp contain- 
ing data on the scrap picture as far as export 
is concerned. This is very interesting and I 
certainly appreciate your having sent it to 
me. 

You know nickel has been a problem with 
us and with a couple of other concerns and 
the whole thing is set up on a ridiculous basis 
of our purchases from the Nickel Co., in 
1950 and 1951, As a result of this, some peo- 
ple get more nickel than they need and we 
get little or nothing on unrated steel for 
domestic use. 

The nickel situation, however, is easing 
and there is every indication it is going to 
ease substantially in the near future. How- 
ever, in the meantime, we are still suffering 
for want of nickel and have to go out in the 
market and pay ridiculous prices for it be- 
cause nobody is willing to change the 
formula, 

At the present we have been advised by the 
BDSA that there is 1,500,000 pounds of nickel 
sinter on hand in Philadelphia in the hands 
of the National Lead and it has been offered 
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to all the steel companies on the basis that it 
is available to them, but it will be taken 
their regular allotment and, therefore, they 
all have refused it. We would love to get it 
but we have had to refuse it because our 
regular allotment is so small that we wo 
not get aany electrolytic nickel if we 

this sinter at Philadelphia. Sinter can be 
used by a steel mill, but you still have to have 
some electrolytic and our allotment is 8? 
small we could not even consider taking it 
However, if somebody is really sincere, t 
material should not lie in Philadelphia for 
over a month just because somebody cannot 
decide how to distribute it. We have reo” 
ommended that it be distributed on a hard- 
ship basis because the mills will not accept 1 
on a regular allotment basis, although every” 
body in Washington says It is not controll! 

If they would sell this, or any part of it. 
as a Means of overcoming the very unfair in 
equity, we would be glad to purchase aby 
quantity of it at the regular price. 

There is another million pounds coming 
in next week which will be in the same posi- 
tion and, of course, what will probably hap” 
pen, if they are not able to sell it, will be to 
put it in stockpile as the only other solution. 
Along this line, if somebody really wants to 
make sure the budget does not continue on 
its same high figure before adoption, a g 
place to look for saving is on the purchase’ 
of nickel for the stockpile. 

Everybody you talk to on the nickel ques 
tion will tell you it is not controlled and that 
the Commerce Department does not tell how 
it is to be distributed; but, if we got that cr 
any part of it on the basis on which it was 
offered, it would automatically be deduc 
from our allotment from the Internatio 
Nickel Co. as there is a tie-in of information 
between the various suppliers and whether 
you call it control or not, we are limited to 
a very definite figure in spite of the fact that 
I am sure some mills get more than tb 
need. 7 

If there is anything you could do to shake 
loose any part of this nickel sinter by ge* 
ting the machinery working to a point Where 
the facts can be considered and you do not 
have to be tied to a 7-year-old formula, it 
would be greatly appreciated and would be 
tremendous assistance to us. 

I certainly hope there is something that 
can be done on this because it looks like 2 
possible way of getting more nickel without 
these people having to lose face which 
what it all amounts to. i 

Very truly yours, 
EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL CORP» 
JOHN M. CurLeY, President. 


Amendments to Public Buildings Purchase 
Contract Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
have introduced H. R. 6993, a bill 1 
amend and extend Public Law 519, 834 
Congress, and to amend the Public Build’ 
ing Act of 1926, as amended. . 

The general effect of H. R. 6993 wit 
be to continue the purchase contra 
method of acquiring public buildings, * 
program which may be coordinated with 
existing authority for construction by di- 
rect appropriation under the Pu 4 
Buildings Act of 1926, as amended, an 
existing leasing authority. X 
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That the Members may know the many 
advantages of H. R. 6993 herewith is an 
Outline analysis which sets forth the 
amendments to existing law and accom- 
Panying statements in support of the pro- 

amendments: 


OUTLINE ANALYSIS 


i Section 411 of the Public Buildings Act of 
%9, as amended, 63 Statute 176, as added by 

e act approved July 22, 1954 (68 Stat. 518), 
as amended, is amended as follows: 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 519, 
83D CONGRESS 


Amendment 


{ (à) The proviso at the end of subsection 
15 reading: “Provided, That prior to July 
+ 1955, a limitation of not to exceed $5 mil- 
is is hereby established for such purpose” 
en eby deleted and the following added in 
i u thereof: “Provided, That subject to the 
Sregoing restrictions on total annual pay- 
ments. any such purchase contract may pro- 
Vide for payments at such intervals as the 
ator may deem necessary and, 
pithout regard to the foregoing requirement 
Or equal annual payments, for partial pay- 
ts during construction to cover interest 
tana amortization of the earned portion of 
Purchase price.” 
Explanation 
The Tecommended deletion would elim- 
te language rendered obsolete through the 
The substitute proviso 
Would Permit the beginning of the purchase 
term at the commencement of the 
ction so that the amortization of 
Trinetpal and interest may be commenced on 
1 t portion of the cost of the improvements 
to represented by construction completed 
the satisfaction of the Government. It is 
believed that these changes will facilitate 
temporary and permanent financing 
i they will provide a means of eliminat- 
ar reducing short-term borrowing for con- 
inuetion, and of shortening the time the 
dia term investor must wait after making 
ang oo mitment before investing his money 
in moe amortization payments with 


Amendment 


wo? The colon after the word “States” in 
is fifth line of subsection (d) is changed to 

Period and the remainder of the sentence 
mading, “Provided, That no such agreement 
Stas provide for the payment by the United 
mone in pursuance of the terms thereof of 

neys in an aggregate annual amount in 
of 15 percent of the appraised fair 
ket value of the property at the date of 
ert ase contract, or in the case of prop- 
con, Where construction shall not have been 
ce Pleted at that date in excess of 15 per- 

nt of the fair market value at the date 
eee of such construction.” is 


FEE 


dele 


Explanation 

dür proviso which limits the aggregate an- 
font &mount of payments under a purchase 
manne to 15 percent of the appraised fair 
the ket value at the date of the contract or 
date of completion of construction, de- 
pending on whether or not the building is in 
i ng at the date the contract is entered into, 
tha Consistent with the basic authority of 
ot act. Congress sets the maximum limit 
act for the project by approving esti- 
cone thereof recommended by this agency 
m has specified the minimum and maxi- 
Um number of years over which the pur- 
Which pice may be amortized, at the end of 
by time title to the property is required 
An the statute to vest in the United States. 
of 8 arbitrary limitation on the percentage 
air market value which may be amortized 
ud ually might render the contract impos- 
m le of performance. In addition, the large 
‘jority of the projects involve new con- 
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struction and it is most impracticable, if not 
impossible, to determine in advance and be- 
fore completion, what the fair market value 
will be upon completion. 

Amendment z 


(c) By striking from subsection (e) the 
words “within 3 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this act” and Inserting in lieu 
thereof on or before June 30, 1960.” 

Explanation 

Subsection (e) of section 411 of the act 
provides that no appropriations shall be 
made for purchase contract projects which 
have not been approved by resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Committees on Public Works of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively, within 3 years after the date of 
enactment of the act. The act was approved 
July 22, 1954. Therefore, in order that we 
may proceed with planning for additional 
urgently needed projects and submit them 
to the committees for approval it is neces- 
sary that the act be continued in force for 
an additional period and we have here pro- 
vided for an extension until the end of the 
fiscal year approximately 3 years beyond the 
present expiration date. 


Amendment 


(d) By striking item (2) of subsection (e) 
and inserting in lieu thereof (2) an estimate 
of the maximum cost of the project: Pro- 
vided, That the maximum cost set forth in 
any prospectus for any project may be ex- 
ceeded by not more than 15 percent or shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to the per- 
centage increase or decrease, if any, as 
determined by the Administrator of General 
Services, in construction costs generally 
dating from the time of transmittal of such 
project to such committees;.” 


Explanation 


Under the method adopted by General 
Services Administration for implementation 
of the program buildings are designed to 
meet the particular needs of the agencies 
to be housed therein for construction on sites 
acquired for the particular building. Obvi- 
ously, the site cannot be acquired or preparas- 
tion of the plans and specifications under- 
taken until after complete approval of proj- 
ects by the Bureau of the Budget and both 
committees of Congress. Accordingly, the 
maximum cost estimates required by the law 
to be included in the prospectus submitted 
to obtain such approvals are on the basis of 
sketch plans. As the obtaining of all re- 
quired approvals, acquiring sites, preparing 
building plans and specifications, and adver- 
tising for bids are a time consuming pro- 
cedure, the estimates, for purposes of the 
prospectuses, must precede by periods rang- 
ing from 6 to 18 months, the award of con- 
struction contracts. The maximum cost 
estimates in the 99 projects already fully 
approved were based upon costs current at 
the time the estimates were made. As indi- 
cated by the testimony during the hearing 
construction costs increased from 10 to 15 
percent before we opened construction bids. 
As a result the maximum cost ceiling set 
forth in the prospectuses were inadequate to 
cover current construction costs. While this 
problem could be alleviated through resub- 
mission of prospectuses, such action would 
further delay getting the projects underway 
and would appear to burden, unnecessarily, 
the committees. Accordingly, this amend- 
ment is proposed to provide that the maxi- 
mum estimates in the prospectuses may be 
exceeded or shall be reduced commensurate 
with incréases or decreases in construction 
costs generally. 

Amendment 

(e) By striking item (3) of subsection (e) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(3) a compre- 
hensive plan for providing space for all Gov- 
ernment employees in the locality of the 
proposed project, having due regard for suit- 
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able space which may continue to be avail- 
able in existing Government-owned buildings 
and in rented buildings;”. 

Explanation 


This amendment will substitute, for the 
certificates of need by the head of the using 
agency, a requirement for a comprehensive 
pian for providing space for all Government 
employees in the locality of the proposed 
project. This change will lend more flexi- 
bility to the problem of allocation of space 
in the project based on conditions prevailing 
at the time of completion of construction. 

Amendment 

(f) By striking the word “and” following 
the semicolon in item (7) of subsection (e), 
by changing such semicolon to a period and 
by striking item (8) of subsection (e). 

Explanation 

This amendment eliminates the require- 
ment that prospectuses include a statement 
by the Director, Bureau of the Budget, of 
conformity with the policy of the President. 

Amendment 

(g) By changing the period at the end of 
subsection (h) to a colon and adding the 
following “Provided, That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized to enter 
into agreements with any State, county, 
municipality, or any subdivision thereof pro- 
viding for reduction in the amount of or for 
exemption from taxes otherwise payable 
under this subsection.” 

Explanation 

Under this amendment agreements with 
States, counties, municipalities, or any sub- 
division thereof for exemption from or re- 
duction in taxes would be permissible. 


Amendment 


(h) A new subsection (k) to read as fol- 
lows is added: 

“(k) The faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment of all an- 
nual payments contracted for under purchase 
contracts entered into pursuant to this sec- 
tion, and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated in each fiscal year, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
prited, the amounts necessary to provide for 
such annual payments. Payments under 
purchase contracts entered into pursuant to 
this section shall be pledged, if the Admin- 
istrator of General Services so requires, as 
security for any loans obtained by a con- 
tractor to assist in the financing of the con- 
struction of the projects to which the pur- 
chase contracts relate.” 

Explanation 

Testimony adduced at the hearing estab- 
lished the fact that the difficulties encoun- 
tered by contractors in o financing 
constituted a major deterrent to the imple- 
mentation of the program. Various poten- 
tial sources of financing have indicated a lack 
of interest due to the fact that the Govern- 
ment's contractual obligation to make the 
annual payments due is the sole security 
offered. We were advised that a statutory 
amendment which would pledge the full 
faith and credit of the United States would 
materially aid market acceptability. The 
proposed provision, based on language con- 
tained in sections 10 (e) and (f) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended (42 U. S. C. 1410 (e) and (f)), is 
intended to accomplish the objective without 
making the contracts public debt transac- 
tions. The authority granted by this new 
subsection, of course, would be subject to 
the restrictions in the law on total annual 
payments as well as to all of the other 
requirements thereof. 

Amendment 

() A new subsection (1) is added to read 
Tollows: 

“(1) Wherever, in this section, the Admin- 
istrator of General Services is authorized to 
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enter into purchase contracts or a purchase 
contract, such authorization shall be deemed 
to include any contract or series or group 
of contracts, including but not limited to 
contracts covering acquisition of sites, prepa- 
ration of plans and specifications, financial 
arrangements, and construction which the 
Administrator of General Services deems 
necessary to effectuate any of the purposes 
of this section.” 
Explanation 


New subsection (e) is a technical amend- 
ment designed specifically to remove ques- 
tions heretofore raised by counsel for financ- 
ing institutions as to whether the terms 
“purchase contracts” or “purchase contract” 
as used In the act include any contract or 
series or group of contracts entered into by 
the Administrator of General Services as 
necessary to implement and effectuate the 
purposes of the act. 

Amendment 


(j) A new subsection (m) is added to read 
as follows: 

“(m) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Assignment of Claims Act of 1910, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 203, 41 U..S. C. 15), 
assignments of moneys due or to become due 
from the United States under any pur- 
chase contract entered into pursuant to the 
provisions of this section may be assigned 
to any bank, trust company, trust, insurance 
company, pension fund, other financing in- 
stitution including a Federal lending agency, 
or any other individual, firm, or organization 
providing the financing in connection with 
any approved project, whether acting as 
principal or trustee.” 

Explanation 

Counsel for potential inyestors of pension 
funds expressed the opinion that, in the ab- 
sence of a court decision or amendatory leg- 
islation, it had serious doubt as to whether 
a financing institution, acting as pension 
trustee, could qualify as an assignee under 
the Assignment of Claims Act of 1940, as 
amended. The question is not absolutely 
free from doubt even though the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, by de- 
cision dated October 9, 1956, specifically held 
that the validity of the assignment of the 
proceeds of a Government contract is not 
impaired by the fact that the indebtedness 
secured by the assignment represents an 
investment of trust funds, where legal title 
to, and control of such funds are vested in 
a bank or trust company. Accordingly, new 
subsection (m) has been drafted to elimi- 
nate this obstacle and enable participation 
of additional sources of financing. 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II, PUBLIC LAW 519, 83D 
CONGRESS 


Section 2: Subsection (g) of section 202 of 
the Post Office Department Property Act of 
1954, as amended (39 U. S. C. 902 (g)), is 
further amended: 

Amendment 

(a) By striking the words “within 3 years 
after the date of enactment of this act“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “on or before June 
30, 1960"; 

Explanation 

Subsection (g) of section 202 of the act 
provides that no appropriations shall be made 
for purchase contract projects which have 
not been approved by resolutions adopted by 
the Committees on Public Works of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, respec- 
tively, within 3 years after the date of enact- 
ment of the act. The act was approved July 
22, 1954. Therefore, in order that we may 

with planning for additional urg- 
ently needed projects and submit them to the 
committees for approval it is necessary that 
the act be continued in force for an addi- 
tional period and we have here provided for 
an extension until the end of the fiscal year 
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approximately 3 years beyond the present 
expiration date. 


Amendment 


(b) By striking the word “and” following 
the semicolon in item (7) thereof and by 
changing the semicolon to a period, and by 
striking item (8) thereof. 

Explanation 


This amendment eliminates the require- 
ment that prospectuses include a statement 
by the Director, Bureau of the Budget, of 
conformity with the policy of the President. 

Amendment 


(c) By changing the period at the end of 
subsection (h) to a colon and adding the 
following: Provided, That the Postmaster 
General is authorized to enter into agreement 
with any State, county, municipality, or any 
subdivision thereof providing for reduction 
in the amount of or for exemption from taxes 
otherwise payable under this subsection.” 

Explanation 

Under this amendment agreements with 
States, counties, municipalities or any sub- 
division thereof for exemption from or reduc- 
tion in taxes would be permissible. 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT OF 1926, 
AS AMENDED 


Section 3: The first section of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,“ approved May 25, 1926, as 
amended (40 U. S. C. 341), is further amend- 
ed by striking out “That, to enable” and 
inserting “That (a) to enable”, and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) No appropriation shall be made to 
carry out the purposes of this act for any 
project (1) until the expiration of 30 cal- 
endar days of continuous session of the 
Congress following the date on which the 
Administrator of General Serviees has sub- 
mitted to the Committees on Public Works of 
the Senate and House of Representatives a 
prospectus of the proposed project, or (2) 
where a resolution has been adopted by 
either committee, during such period, stat- 
ing in substance that such committee does 
not approve of such a project. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection continuity of ses- 
sion shall be considered as broken only by 
an adjournment of the Congress sine die, 
but in the computation of the 30-day period 
there shall be excluded the days on which 
either House is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than 3 days to a day 
certain.” 

“(c) The prospectus of the proposed proj- 
ect shall include (but not be limited to)— 

“(1) A brief description of the building 
located or to be erected at a given location; 

“(2) An estimate of the maximum cost of 
the project: Provided, That the maximum 
cost set forth in the prospectus for any proj- 
ect may be exceeded or shall be reduced 
by an amount equal to the total percentage 
increase or decrease, if any, as determined 
by the Administrator of General Services, in 
construction costs generally dating from the 
time of transmittal of such project to such 
committees; 

“(3) A comprehensive plan for providing 
space for all Government employees in the 
locality of the proposed project, having due 
regard for suitable space which may con- 
tinue to be available in existing Government- 
owned buildings and in rented buildings; 

“(4) A statement by the Administrator of 
General Services that suitable space owned 
by the Government is not available and that 
suitable rental space is not available at a 
price commensurate with that to be afforded 
through the proposed action; and 

5) A statement of rents and other hous- 
ing costs currently being paid by the Gov- 
ernment for agencies to be housed in the 
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building to be constructed, enlarged, re- 
modeled, extended, or purchased. 

„d) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall submit to the Congress promptly 
after the convening of each new Congress, 
a report showing the location, space, 
and status of each project submitted under 
this act and uncompleted as of the date of 
any prior report under this act.” 

Section 4: The prospectuses required by 
section 1 (b) of the aforesaid act, approved 
May 25, 1926, as added by section 3 of this 
act shall supersede the reports required by 
section 4 of the said act, approved May 25. 
1926, and section 409 of the Public Bund- 
ings Act of.1949, as amended (40 U. S. C. 
355), and sald section 409 is hereby repealed. 

Section 5: There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act. 


Explanation 


The purpose of these amendments is to 
set up a procedure with respect to the ap“ 
proval of building projects under the Pub- 
lic Buildings Act of 1926, as amended, that 
is substantially similar to the ure 
provided for, in Public Law 519, 83d Con“ 
gress, as amended by this act. Also to au- 
thorize the appropriation of such sums 48 
may be necessary to carry out the purpose? 
of the Public Buildings Act of 1926, 4s 
amended. 


Urban Renewal and Redevelopment 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I desire to 
a resolution passed by the city council 
city of Minneapolis, Minn., on April 12. 
1957, calling attention of the Congress to 
a problem confronting the city of Minne- 
apolis in connection with the programs 
for urban renewal and redevelopment 
and emphasizing its relationship wi 
the local planning of the interstate high- 
way system. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION RELATING To THE Propose RE 
DUCTION OF FEDERAL Ams ron Ursan R5” 
NEWAL AND REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
Whereas the city of Minneapolis has con- 

sistently supported present and prospective 

programs for urban renewal and redevelop” 
ment; and 

Whereas such programs have been planned 
and presented on the basis that Federal 
would be available in substantial degree; and 

Whereas the proposed interstate highway 
system, of necessity, requires coordinate 
planning for redevelopment of several 
of the city; and 

Whereas local revenue resources are ju“ 
adequate to finance the extensive require” 
ments of urban renewal and redevelopmen 
in time to be effective and productive; and 

Whereas the city has been led to belie¥® 
that the Congress would be asked to prov: 
$250 million each year for 2 years for such 
aids, but there is now pending a propos^! 
that the Federal budget provide $175 million 
for 1 year only for aids to urban renewal and 
redevelopment; and 

Whereas such reduction in Federal aldé 
drastically affects the prospects of any ear 
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completion of the Lower Loop, Riverside, and 
Other Minneapolis redevelopment projects, 
and upsets the future correlation of local 
Planning with the interstate highway sys- 
tem: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Minneapolis, That we request the Congress 
Of the United States not to reduce the Fed- 
cral-aid program in support of present and 
Prospective urban renewal and redevelop- 
Ment projects. 

t a copy of this resolution be trans- 
Mitted to the President of the United 
States, the chairman of the Senate Finance 

mmittee, the chairman of the House Ap- 
Priations Committee, and to each Mem- 
on the House and Senate from Minne- 


Passed April 12, 1957. 
EUGENE E. StOKOWSKI, 
President of the Council. 
Approved April 12, 1957. 
Eric G. HOYER, 


Attes Mayor. 
t: 
LEONARD A. JOHNSON, 
= City Clerk. 


Airline Subsidies—Congress Saves the 
Taxpayers $51 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


kat: PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, T should 
e to insert the syndicated column by 
W. Pearson which appeared in the 
195 m Post on Friday, April 12, 
One headlined “Airline Subsidies Seen 
ering Savings.” 
I should like to make two comments 
arding the reforms in the airmail 
ri dy practice which have been ac- 
Mplished by the Congress since 1948: 
1955 t. Effective with the fiscal year 
Sub Separation of the concealed airline 
rell es from post-office airmail pay 
geld dd Postmaster General Summer- 
ty of $73 million a year of expendi- 
Shas Which he had previously been 
ana to carry in the post-office budget, 
due us Congress in a-single action re- 
mane the post-office deficit by over $70 
lion per year. 
offie erefore Congress relieved the post 
Year of having to expend $73 million a 
Which. airmail subsidies, an amount 
— is considerably larger than the 
fiel Piren of money which Mr. Summer- 
Co has been trying to extort from the 
tons ress in a supplemental appropria- 
off this year by the device of shutting 
urdan citizen's mail service last Sat- 


nate ond. Since subsidies were sepa- 

d Out of the post-office budget and 
Able d Separate appropriation item pay- 
not BY the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
regen Post Office Department, Con- 

à has made the following cuts in 
bresianount of subsidy requested in the 
Con dential budget submitted to the 
each yes at the beginning of January 

r 


. 
- 
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Fiscal year 1955 (the first year 
in which subsidies came be- 
fore Congress as a separate 
appropriations item) 


Fiscal year 1958. — 10,500, 000 
FRSA ee 3, 800, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 (House only 
has acted so far) ...._ -... 13, 056, 000 
r 51, 456, 000 


The airline subsidy figure for 1958 is 
not only $13,056,000 below the amount 
requested in the President’s budget for 
fiscal 1958, on page 441, but also $3,586,- 
000 below the bedrock reduction fig- 
ure stated 2 months after the President's 
big “telephone book” budget was sent 
to Congress as being acceptable to the 
CAB Chairman, the Budget Bureau, and 
the President. 

It can thus be seen that since sub- 
sidies were separated from mail pay, 
Congress has saved the taxpayers over 
$51 million on the single item of airline 
subsidies by cutting the President's 
budgets by that much. 


The items of $5,900,000 and $6,500,000 
referred to in the Drew Pearson column 
attached are additional savings over and 
above the $51 million mentioned above 
and are attributable in good part to the 
insistence of Congress at the beginning of 
the year 1954 that thorough audits be 
made of the airline subsidies. 

In this connection the credit belongs to 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House. I refer particularly to House Re- 
port No. 207 of the 84th Congress, 1st 
session, March 15, 1955, by Mr. CANNON 
from the Committee on Appropriations, 
at page 6: 

The survey indicates that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board does not have accurate facts 
or figures regarding Pan American operations. 
Most of the subsidiaries have never been 
properly audited and some not at all, and 
there has not been insistence that the opera- 
tions of the entire system be treated as an 
entity, as required by a recent Supreme Court 
decision. If corrective action were taken, 
substantial cuts in subsidy should result. 


The article mentioned above follows: 
AIRLINE SUSIDIES SEEN OFFERING SAVINGS 
(By Drew Pearson) 

If the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the congressional economizers 
want to save more money, the CAB and Sen- 
ator PauL Dovuctas, Democrat, of Illinois, have 
shown them an important way to do it. 

The colelction from Pan American Airways 
of $5.9 million in overpaid 1954 subsidies plus 
a proposed collection of $6.5 million as a re- 
sult of bookkeeping which requires scrutiny 
is one way. It's a way by which the Govern- 
ment can make money instead of cutting 
down on such important projects as schools. 

The recent bookkeeping windfall to Uncle 
Sam was the direct result of the hiring of 30 
extra auditors by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to check on the subsidiaries of the far- 
flung Pan American Airways. For a long 
time, certain members of the CAB, led by ex- 
Commissioner Joe Adams, have been trying 
to get the money to examine Pan Am's books. 
These CAB officials were suspicious that the 
big airline, with more subsidies than any 
other American company, was collecting 
extra subsidies from American taxpayers by 
failing to bill its foreign subsidiaries for 
services. But the CAB was never able to get a 
thorough look at the subsidiaries’ books. 

Credit for finally collecting this money 
goes first to Senator Douc.as, who, in speech 
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after speech, urged his Senate colleagues both 
to cut down on airline subsidies and to hire 
enough auditors to look at the books. In the 
House Congressman JOHN Rooney, of Brook- 
lyn, did the same. Dovcras argued that the 
American taxpayers, through subsidies to 
Pan Am, were paying for luxury hotels and 
Pan Am's foreign subsidiaries. He began 
this campaign in 1953, continued through 
1954 and 1955. 

Finally he won out. 
were hired. 

Credit also go to Joe Adams, who harped 
on the same subject—and got dropped for 
his pains. After Secretary of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks, close friend of Pan Am, called 
at the White House last December it was 
made know Adams would not be reappointed 
to the CAB. 


Thirty extra auditors 


REPUBLICANS TOUGH 

Finally, credit goes to Ross Rizley, recent 
Republican Chairman of the CAB, and to the 
new Republican Chairman, James R, Durfee. 
Both men are “sleepers.” Rizley was a lame- 
duck Congressman from Oklahoma who 
turned out to be one of the best CAB Chair- 
men in some years, so good that adroit moves 
were made to get him off the Board and onto 
the Federal bench. 

Chairman Durfee, former GOP chairman 
of the Wisconsin Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, has also proved to be a tough, play- no- 
favorites commissioner. 

The order which Chairman Durfee has now 
published, reopening Pan American files, is 
one of the most sweeping ever Issued by the 
CAB. After enumerating various cases in 
which Pan Am failed to charge its Mexican 
and Central American subsidiaries for serv- 
ices rendered, the CAB order concluded: 

“As a result of these various matters, it 
appears that Pan American's subsidy needs 
may have been substantially overstated and 
that completion of the audit may disclose 
other discrepanices.“ 

In a direct implication that Pan American 
engaged in faulty bookkeeping, the CAB 
stated: It was not until fiscal 1956 when the 
CAB received appropriations for a substan- 
tial increase in its audit staff that such a 
project (of auditing) could be and was 
undertaken. 

“The board, we think, was entitled to as- 
sume that the carrier's reports and filin; 
were correct. ` 

“Pan American is yet to be heard from in 
connection with all these matters,“ the CAB 
order stated. “On the other hand, the audit 
may disclose still further areas requiring ex- 
plorat ion. 

“HUGE SUBSIDIES 

“Our duty in this respect is plainly evident 
when it is considered that transactions be- 
tween Pan American and its affiliates aggre- 
gate some $50 million annually.” 

This refers to the fact that Pan American 
is now the only airline receiying a major 
Government subsidy. 

In 1956 Pan American received $2,669,000 
subsidy on its Atlantic Division, $11,482,000 
on its Latin American division, and $1,356,000 
on its Alaskan division. TWA received no 
subsidy whatsoever, though it flies the At- 
lantic, parallel to PAA, and has the less 
profitable run through the Near East. North- 
west Airlines received $1,483,000 on its Great 
Circle Pacific run, and Pan American is now 
trying to get certificated to fly that route. 

Between 1951-6, TWA received a total sub- 
sidy of $4,586,000 on its foreign operations, 
During the same period, Pan American re- 
ceived the huge total of $138,615,000. 

Pan American has 30 subsidiaries all over 
the world. If the extra auditors hired by 
the CAB continue to find the same book- 
keeping that they found on the books of its 
Mexican and Central American subsidiaries, 
a lot of money could come back to Uncle 
Sam. 
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Pan American REPLY GIVEN IN STATEMENT 

Pan American Airways yesterday issued the 
following statement on Drew Pearson's col- 
umn printed above: 

“The Drew Pearson column contains nu- 
merous misstatements of fact and draws 
erroneous conclusions of an audit conducted 
by the CAB of Pan American Airways’ books 
which has not even been completed. The 
Board itself states the audit to date 
is incomplete, and substantial further in- 
vestigation and analysis is required: Also, it 
is possible that the questionable areas dis- 
closed by the audit may already have been, 
to some extent, taken into account by dis- 
allowance made in this or other mail rate 
proceedings; and Pan American is yet to 
be heard in connection with all of these 
matters.’ 

“Mr. Pearson states that Pan American 
received some $15,507,000 in subsidies in 1956, 
whereas Pan American received only $7,249,- 
000 for its entire operation, including its 
national interest routes to Alaska, Scan- 
dinavia, Africa, and Australia. 

“Mr. Pearson claims the money has al- 
ready been collected from Pan American as a 
result of the so-called audit, whereas, by the 
board's own statement, many of the ques- 
tionable areas involved may already have 
been taken care of in other proceedings. 

“Mr. Pearson, in referring to Pan Ameri- 
can’s affiliated operations, either by intent or 
oversight, neglects to mention the benefits 
in the reduction of subsidy which Pan Ameri- 
can has received because of services per- 
formed by or for its affiliates. A few examples 
of these benefits are: 

1. Affiliates act as feeder lines and sell 
for Pan American from 10 to 15 million dol- 
lars of passenger sales per year; 

“2. For acting as purchasing and shipping 
agent Pan American receives annually from 
$700,000 to $1 million; 

“3. Profits from maintenance and repair 
flight equipment are substantial; 

“4. Commissions earned as general sales 
agent for affiliates in the United States go to 
reduce Pan American's selling costs. 

“One further service about which there 
is little or no talk is the diplomatic and 
national defense relationship which proved 
so valuable through World War II in Colom- 
bia and Brazil. The national airlines of these 
countries were dominated by German per- 
sonnel and it was only through the invest- 
ment of Pan American that we were able 
to de-nazify these airlines and make them 
of service to the hemisphere defense effort. 
If Pan American did not have these invest- 
ments, foreigu- flag airlines or nations un- 
questionably would. It is a possibility that 
such ownership could fall into Communist 
hands.” 


Rural Electrification Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an address by L. T. 
Clevenger, manager of the Southeastern 
Illinois Electric Cooperative, delivered 
at the congressional dinner sponsored by 
the Association of Illinois Electric Co- 
operatives in Washington, D. C., on 
April 8, 1957: 
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ELECTRICITY FOR THE FARM— WHERE WILL IT 
BE Ostarvep AND AT WHAT PRICE? 
(Speech by L. T. Clevenger, manager, South- 
eastern Illinois Electric Cooperative, at 
the Congressional Dinner on April 8, 1957) 
The tremendous growth in the use of 


electricity over the past two decades I'm 


sure is considered as a prime example of 
the industrial capabilities of this great 
Nation. ç 

Ten years ago, in 1946, immediately follow- 
ing World War II, we used, in the United 
States, 190 billion kilowatt-hours of electric- 
ity. This was slightly less than the 198 
billion peak year's use in 1944, and con- 
siderably more than the 118 billion used in 
1940. 

Just 10 years hence, in 1956, our needs 
have more than doubled to the alltime high 
of 529 billion. 

Our total production capacities were ap- 
proximately 40 million kilowatts in 1940 and 
we built 10 million more during the war. 
In 1946, the great postwar expansion began. 
We have today approximately 120 million 
kilowatts of generation in service, which 
represents power company facilities as well 
as power districts, Federal, State, municipal, 
and cooperative installations. 

No other industry has had to expand as 
fast and with as much. In both production 
and sales, the electrical industry is still faced 
with a growing need for even more than 
ever before. 

From a recent issue of Electrical World 
comes these new figures: “New capacity 
additions planned by all segments of the 
industry have swelled to 59,802,000 kilo- 
watts.” Electrical World goes on to say, 
„It is significant that 40 million, or two- 
thirds of this total, will be added by the end 
of 1959, and almost exactly half in the 2 
years, 1958 and 1959." 

This is a phenomenal growth pattern when 
one considers that within 3 short years, it 
appears that our present production capaci- 
ties for generation will need to be increased 
by approximately 50 percent. 

Yet, this merely is indicative of what to- 
day has become the growth pattern of the 
farmer's use for electricity. Wherein the in- 
dustry, overall, is doubling in about every 
10 years, the farmer has doubled his need for 
electricity in 5. And, it appears that he is 
only beginning. 

In the past 20 years, farm and agricultural 
use of electricity has been primarily at the 
comfort level. A good part of electric con- 
sumption on the farm today is in the house. 
About 80 percent, I believe. Only 20 per- 
cent is being used for production. 

A sample of what is to come was given you 
by Mr. Simms. Electricity as a production 
tool in agriculture has no horizon. It ex- 
tends just as far as the field of automation 
can expand; as a labor saver, it has no equal. 

The 1,028 electric cooperative systems in 
operation today, serving 4,357,000 consumers, 
represents an important segment of our 
economy. A 15-percent increase in coopera- 
tive sales for 1956 points even more to the 
importance electricity plays in farm opera- 
tion today. 

In 1956, these 1.028 systems sold power to 
their consumer members at approximately 
2%, cents per kilowatt-hour, Approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the 2% percent cost of 
power to the farmer represents the price 
paid by the cooperative for the power it dis- 
tributed. 

This was slightly higher in Tilinois, the 
average being just a litle above 3 cents. Cor- 
respondingly, power costs to the electric co- 
operatives were slightly higher and the 25 
percent ratio of wholesale costs to the co- 
operative as to retail costs to the farm con- 
sumer remain relatively the same, 
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We, in the cooperative electric field, have 
studied, too, the industry's plans for genera- 
tion expansion and wonder if the farm po- 
tential has been weighed in trying to an- 
ticipate the future production needs. 

We realize that a product in short supply 
has a tendency to become more dear in price. 
The farmer must continue to have an ade- 
quate low-cost supply of electricity in Uli- 
nois if he is to compete with commodity 
production of like products in other areas- 
An increase in power costs to the coopera- 
tives can mean only a corersponding increase 
to the farmer. 

As you know, the Administrator of REA 
has the right to make loans to cooperative 
borrowers of REA for funds to construct gen- 
eration facilities. It is not the desire 
Illinois cooperatives to enter into the field 
of electric generation, so long as an adequate 
supply of electricity at a reasonable price 
can be obtained from those now in this feld. 
However, we fee} that it would indeed be un- 
fortunate for the farmers and the electri¢ 
cooperatives of Illinois if ever they were 
denied the right to generate their own elec 
tric power, should the present power sup” 
pliers fail in quantity, quality, or price to 
provide the cooperatives’ power needs. Leg“ 
islation to the contrary could prove dis- 
astrous. 


Stop Hawaiian Statehood? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 30, 1957, the Tulsa Tribune 
published an editorial by Richard Lloyd 
Jones entitled “Stop Statehood for 
Hawaii.” The editorial was evidently 
written by someone who had no perso 
or factual knowledge of Hawaii. 

A great many people in Hawaii have 
read the editorial. As a result, a con- 
siderable number of people of Haw 
have expressed their opinions to Mr. 
Jones. 

For the information of the Members, 
I insert in the Recor two of these letters 
which are comprehensive in their re 
and are particularly pertinent at this 
time. 

The letters follow: 

HAWAI CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, 
Honolulu; Hawaii, April 8, 1957. 
EDITOR, TULSA TRIBUNE, 
Tulsa, Okla. ' 

Dear Sm: Our sympathies to Publisher 
Richard Lloyd Jones who apparently has 
watched one too many TV renditions of 
exotic Hawali—scripted, of course, in Holly” 
wood, His references to “tempest- 
waters,” however poetic, are not borne out 
by the United States Navy and its many ma- 
rine activities carried on in these islands be- 
cause of our natural harbors and normal 
serene waters. These “scattered bits of vol” 
canic lava“ just happened to be scattered 
strategically enough to have offered prote?” 
tion to the United States mainland 
3 major enemy action during World War 


"The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, one of our two 
leading newspapers, editorially extended an 
invitation to Publisher Jones to visit Hawall 
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With the open mind of a journalist and then 
Write his impressions. It was also suggested 
that he visit our local PTAs. As president 
of the Hawaii Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and as a 20-year resident of this 
dommunity I present these statistics and 
Observations. 
t Hawaii's PTA membership ranks second in 
he United States on the percentage basis 
Parent membership to student popula- 
70,000 memberships or better 
than 50 percent, representing our 130,000 
Schoolchildren. 
Another interesting statistic is the unique 
tion the Hawaii PTA holds in family 
berships. The local leadership which is 
Teflected throughout the district and terri- 
torial organization is predominantly male 
With men of all professions taking a keenly 
Sctive interest and role in their school and 
community improvement programs. Dr. 
William Odell, Stanford professor and leader 
that Tecent school survey team here, stated 
t the PTA in Hawaii is the most signifi- 
*ant of any locality in the United States. 
wt Community so predominantly dedicated 
N PTA objects of better homes, better 
ta Hola, and better communities which are 
ù elves so thoroughly American, can- 
Ot be called either indolent or un-American. 
wi Wall's people speak English, Mr. Jones, 
ne No greater variations than appear with- 
ls Jour own communities. In Hawaii there 
no greater proportion of old country 
. than in any other United States lo- 
n ty that has been built up in the last half 
len Ury from foreign-born immigrants. Our 
Para tors boast a very high degree of pre- 
the professional training, judging from 
Uni degrees they hold from various mainland 
deve ities and law schools. We have not 
rue Oped national leaders from Hawaii, it is 
©, but neither have we had the opportu- 
we do so. We lack representation and 
Peay a Governor who is appointed by a 
are dent for whom we cannot vote. We 
Do also a young community with a young 
are wation—and very few national leaders 
uten elves established while still in their 
eee in Hawaii do not need to defend our 
que Otism—World War II and the subse- 
the 1 Korean war recorded most accurately 
boy alty and heroism of our volunteer 
most of whom were of American-Japa- 
formate es: For Mr. Jones' further in- 
Hay on. the number of soldiers from 
Sonne who gave their lives in both these 
an Cts was proportionately far higher than 
Y other United States community. 
wo oPlisher Jones as a stanch American 
Tepr deeply resent being taxed without 
Statue nation. Hawail has accepted this 
tat, for many years and asks rightfully for 
hood and representation in Congress. 
5 t members of our representation could 
Japa Several ancestries including Caucasian, 
deter ste, Chinese, Hawaiian, etc., should not 
develo tehood in a country that has been 
ped entirely from immigrant arrivals 
Whol, all parts of the world throughout its 
Cia. story. In Hawaii we have even in- 
Okie’, in our population departees from 
Pub ma as well as all the other States. 
the lisher Jones’ sweeping statement of 
coua bmunist infiuence in the islands 
t be labeled as a scare banner and gives 
toa Pression that Mr. Jones’ intent was 
latin credit our American-Japanese popu- 
comm. Tather than to prove his point on 
I nism. 
Rayan’ an abiding faith in the people of 
theirs to accept the responsibility that is 
to el to clear themselves of communism and 
loca) t representative leadership worthy of 
breab cetera. or National Government, 
to e ve of racial background. The right 
ra leadership belongs to citizens, not 
as cee groups; and the right to develop 
One, der should depend on ability, not on 
ancestry 
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Our indolent natives plucking guitars un- 
der a palm tree have been responsible for 
many of the on-the-job improvements in the 
pineapple and sugar industries to help place 
Hawaii in its number one position in these 
highly specialized fields. Our sugar and 
pineapple workers are the best fed, best 
housed, best paid, and best educated any- 
where. And there are PTA groups and adult 
education groups on every plantation. 

Pureblood Hawaiians have shrunk con- 


siderably since the population figures quoted ' 


by Mr. Jones from missionary reports of the 
year 1832. Measles, whooping cough, the 
common cold, and other viruses took toll 
by the thousands. Intermarriage has not 
obliterated the full Hawaiian as Mr. Jones 
charged and present statistics show definite 
rise in the number of pure Hawalians. 

I take strong issue with the statement 
made by Publisher Jones that our people are 
“wholly alien to our American way of life 
and wholly foreign to our concepts of gov- 
ernment and human behavior.” 

Our schools, our churches, our war records, 
our local government, our common language 
all attest strongly to Americanism. Our 
people have the human dignity and respect 
for one another to be able to dwell side by 
side in harmony and cooperative endeavor. 
Our children are educated, not segregated, 
and are schooled in the same texts and cur- 
ricula that are used on the mainland. Our 
parents share with other United States 
groups the same common problems of school 
financing, curriculum enrichment, and tech- 
nical advancement; and the same personal 
problems of giving the best that they can 
to their youngsters. We share with all 
American communities the same concerns for 
health and welfare and industrial improve- 
ment. 

We differ apparently in that we do not 
label our neighbor by his racial background, 
but rather by his individual contribution 
to our community society. 

Publisher Jones would enjoy Hawail as 
most other journalists with inquiring minds 
have for its very significant contributions 
to human relationships. The aloha that is 
so often carelessly bandied by Hollywood 
script writers and travel agencies is no more 
real than the tales we read of Oklahoma, 
The Hawaiian aloha is a quality of human 
warmth and understanding that is so deeply 
ingrained in the people of these islands that 
it even rubs off on visiting tourists. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Lez R. Dawson, 
President. 
Oren LETTER To RICHARD LLOYD Jones, SR. 
OF THE TULSA (OKLA.) TRIBUNE 

My Very UnpEaR Sm: I'm just a malihini 
wahine in these Hawaiian Islands—having 
lived here only about 9 months—but then, 
that is 9 months longer than you have been 
here, When I read in the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin the full text of your ignorant dia- 
tribe against Hawaii and the Hawaiians, I 
was at first more than somewhat huhu—but 
that strong emotion is now tinged with deep 
pity that a man can reach your venerable 
age. and possess the intellect to become a 
publisher and author, and then fail to have 
achieved in a long lifetime the simplest 
glimmering of Christianity, brotherhood, or 
that lovely, living spirit of aloha. This 
aloha is the most important export of the 
Hawaiian Islands—one which the whole mis- 
erable, mixed-up world of hatred, bigotry, 
intolerance, and prejudice, could well im- 
port from here in vast quantities. The love- 
ly thing about this product is that it can 
be imported—and used to great advantage— 
it is as free as the air and the sunshine— 
it is limitless—it spreads—can never be 
wholly consumed or exhausted—in fact, it 
may be likened to the infinite chain reaction 
attributed to atomic energy. 
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To answer your question “Do we Americans 
Want to put a couple of Japs in the Senate 
of the United States?” Well, first of all, 
the word should properly be “Japanese,” if 
you are referring to the ancestral back- 
ground. However, these people you refer to 
as “Japs” happen to be citizens of the United 
States, of Japanese ancestry—just as you, I 
presume, are a citizen of the United States of 
Welsh or British ancestry. Unless you hap- 
pen to be a genuine American citizen of 100 
percent North American Indian blood, how 
can you possibly set yourself up to judge 
and to discriminate against United States 
citizens of any ancestral background? All 
our great men, and some of our better citi- , 
zens, have come from all the nations of the 
world, and have contributed greatly to the 
culture and to the industry of the United 
States, 

And, Mr. Jones, if you’d read your history, 
you'd realize how much our Hawallan-Japa- 
nese-American citizens contributed to the 
United States during World War Il—fighting 
in the bitterest of battles, rescuing lost bat- 
talions of your neighbor State, Texas—bleed- 
ing and dying in great numbers, leaving 
wives and children and mothers and fathers 
and loved ones bereft, exactly like many of 
our G. I.'s of Welsh, or English, or Greek, or 
Hungarian, or Indian, or Negro, or any other 
kind of ancestry. Did you rise up on your 
filthy little “hate-box” when they drafted the 
Nisei warriors—or rather, when these loyal 
citizens volunteered—and protest against 
their going onto the beachheads and dying, 
fighting the Axis powers? Well, perhaps you 
did—tfortunately, until your scurrilous edi- 
torial attack, I had never heard of you. 

As to there being no common language over 
here—well, Mr. Jones, this may come as a 
surprise to your provincial little mind—but 
the language loosely termed as “English” 
is spoken widely over here—and some of it a 
better brand than you'd hear at home. There 
is also “pidgin English,” which is a delight 
to the ear, with its lilt, freshness, whimsy, 
humor, and deft application. And the Ha- 
walian language is certainly one of the loye- 
liest, and most practical, of all languages, 
and is, I imagine, as ancient as English— 
but, unfortunately, it is mostly heard only 
in songs nowadays. But there is another 
language—and one more than common“ 
it is universal, understandable—and may 
even get us friends on Mars some day—it is 
the language of love and fellowship—warm, 
sunny smiles, open hands and hearts and 
minds—and an innate courtesy and genuine 
regard for all fellow creatures. So do come 
on over and further your education as a 
human being, Mr. Jones—you might even 
graduate cum laude from the course, if you 
bring the right attitude. 

As to these islands being “tiny specks” in 
“tempest tossed” waters—well, sir, this crazy 
little spinning globe known as earth is but 
a “tiny speck“ in the universe—but to all 
who live upon it it is rather important and 
is, in fact, until space travel arrives, our en- 
tire world. And, after all, tiny specks can be 
more important than the most gargantuan 
vacuum—after all, we earthlings recently 
stumbled onto the importance of a tiny 
speck which is utterly invisible and widely 
misunderstood by nonintellectuals like my- 
self—that “lil ole atom.” As to your term, 
“tempest tossed —I presume you were refer- 
ring to the broad Pacific Ocean—and we all 
know what Pacific means—and “peace, it’s 
wonderful.” 

You must have completely forgotten Pearl 
Harbor—this “tiny speck” took a horrible 
beating, which might just have been meted 
out to the mainland if these islands hadn't 
been running interference. And when the 
shock of the attack wore off, the very good 
and loyal American citizens, many of them of 
Japanese ancestry, shook themselves, picked 
up the pieces, and instantly organized into 
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effective military units in all the services, 
and many facile hands and clever minds of 
these citizens were instantly put to use in all 
the war plants here. That was the time of 
test—and what a bitter thing it must have 
been to those patriotic United States citizens 
of Japanese ancestry—and had their patriot- 
ism been as apathetic as many mainland citi- 
zens, or had they not been true American 
citizens, that was their time (since you say 
the Japs dominate the Hawaiian Islands) to 
merely turn over this “tiny to the 
Japanese Empire. And it didn’t—thanks to 
its patriotic citizens of Japanese, Hawaiian, 

guese, Chinese, Filipino, Samoan, Tahi- 
tian, Korean ancestry—what better proof of 
loyalty could any nation ask for? 

When you speak of the dire danger of 
opening the gateway to empire which is 
totally foreign to the constitutioinal pre- 
cepts of this Republic—a nice-sounding sen- 
tence, but a bit vague—I'd like to mention 
that the Constitution is more than a piece 
of old paper filled with glorious words—it is 
a sensible, practical, and beautiful declara- 
tion of a way of life, with equal rights under 
the law for all the citizens so fortunate as to 
be covered and sheltered by it—a dramatic 
appeal to the very best in the very basest of 
men—the philosophy that all men are broth- 
ers, no matter the race, creed, or individual 
eccentricity. And, anyhow, a 49th State 
would sound to the rest of the world a lot 
less imperialistic than a possession. And 
even you, Mr. Jones, can’t disenfranchise 
thousands of America citizens who happen 
to be of Oriental or Polynesian ancestry, and 
cut the strong ties binding these islands with 
the mainland, leaving them to sink or swim, 

As to your bringing in the communism 
issue—ah, how well I remember another Re- 
publican—a junior Senator it was—who used 
that issue as a whipping boy to try to get 
Americans to hate and fear each other. Sure, 
communism (that misnomer for the political 
creed of Russia) is a threat to the American 
and democratic way of life—I might men- 
tion—just one of the many threats that way 
of life has faced since its conception—but 
it’s a threat which can be far better licked 
by clear thinking and cool heads and an ab- 
sence of fear and hatred. Characters who 
foment and disseminate hatred and preju- 
dice and fear are just as big a threat to our 
country as any Soviet commissar. And, after 
all, Mr. Jones, there is communism in the 
States, and it was the United States Govern- 
ment which let loose haole Communists on 
these islands. 


As to your miserable attack on the native 
Hawalian—you just don't know whereof you 
speak. Read any good book on the history of 
the Hawaiian people before they were dis- 
covered by the civilized world—they had a 
-Government, religion, culture, and way of 
life which was more enlightened, balanced, 
and wholesome than any known to man— 
and, until their tempo was interrupted by 
the encroachment and greediness of the 
civilized world theirs was a culture to ad- 
mire, envy, and emulate. They worked, and 
worked hard, and were seli-sufficient—but 
centuries ago they knew what modern man 
is now finding out—hard work and industry 
and the dally grind for material things must 
be alleviated by and balanced with whole- 
some and vitally necessary play or relaxation. 
So, for 9 months they worked and for 3 
months they played—and the result was fine, 
healthy bodies with fine, healthy minds—no 
mental institutions, no prisons, no hospi- 
tals—they didn’t need them. I envy them 
their good sense, don't you? I admire their 
capacity for serenity and happiness and con- 
tentment right now, today, despite the dis- 
cordant pressures on them of the haole way 
of life. Most of all, I love and admire the 


Hawaiian for his deep tolerance of others— 
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and only hope that I can meet many more 
Hawaiians and become real friends with 
them, so that I can learn from them—they 
have so much to offer. 

As to the Hawaiian people as a race becom- 
ing obliterated by the tides of immigration 
to their lovely islands—thank the very kind 
Lord, there are still quite a number left 
and their lovely natures have remained whole 
and balanced, and have been passed on to 
other races, through intermarriage. And as 
& parallel to your statement about the 
“obliteration” of the Hawalian peoples—take 
a look in your own backyard, Mr. Jones 
how many Indians do you see? 

As to the “American is not a guitar 
thumper, but a worker — well, for one thing, 
have you heard of Elvis Presley, Mr. Jones? 
Or the “modern” theory that was used in 
war plants during the war—that people work 
better to music—or do you recall the depres- 
sion and the “shovel leaners“ and the fact 
that right today there are many, many “un- 
employables“ in the United States—able- 
bodied people who could work, but don’t 
choore to. And do please check your history 
books before you revile the Hawaiian peo- 
ple and their ‘failure to produce a mind who 
has measured up to the giants of our coun- 
try's history,” ete— the great crowned heads 
of Europe acknowledged the magnificence 
and greatness and stature of King Kame- 
hameha I of Hawail. 

Mr. Jones, I could go on and write a big 
fat volume to answer each of your specious 
arguments—but I really think it would be 
best for you to buzz yourself over to these 
“scattered bits of volcanic lava“ and find out 
that the people here are, first of all, Amer- 
ican citizens as important as any citizens on 
the mainland—that they are human beings 
of terrestrial origin—the grass here is green 
the flowers are glorious—the air is of the 
same chemical content as elsewhere—but to 
those of us lucky enough to be breathing it 
right now, it is balmier, cleaner, and more 
fragrant—the soil is varied, as in the States— 
red, as in Georgia, black and loamy, as in 
some of the Midwest, sandy as in parts of 
Florida, California, or some Western States— 
there is cactus, just like that grown in Texas 
or Oklahoma—there are exotic and heavenly 
tasting fruits, as well as those of the garden 
variety—there is a lot of lava around—on 
the Big Island tourists from all parts of the 
world come to see and to admire it—but 
then, have you ever been to Mount Lassen 
National Park in California? And if you'll 
talk to agricultural experts, they can tell you 
that volcanic land, with proper treatment, 
can be the richest soil of all. 

But more than all these tangible things, 
which are like things in all other parts of 
the world, there is something here in the 
Hawallan Islands which is unique and won- 
derful and which, despite the impingement 
of traders, missionaries, armed forces, tour- 
ists, and despite the tense atmosphere else- 
where—atmosphere filled with fear, hatred, 
ignorance, stupdity, bigotry, prejudice, and 
intolerance—is still a living, breathing, 
everyday miracle here in these blessed isles 
that is the spirit of aloha—of vast, deep tol- 
erance of others—of sincere love for fellow 
men—of innate courtesy—a well of content- 
ment and serenity and being at peace with 
nature and self. Perhaps it's the famous 
trade winds which sweep over these islands 
and keep the soiled air of hatred away. 
Whatever it is, Mr. Jones, do come on over 
and open eyes, your heart, and your 
mind (though it might be a struggle for you), 
and partake of some of this aloha. Brother, 
you could use it. 

RUTH DEATHERAGE 
Mrs. B. C. Deatherage. 
Ewa BEACH, HAWAI, 
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Alabamian Passes: Death of Doorkeeper 
Saddens United States Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
adjournment of Congress last fall, Dan- 
iel R. Jones, Deputy Doorkeeper of the 
House, passed on. There has just been 
called to my attention an article by 
James Free, Birmingham News’ Wash- 
ington correspondent, which I am privi- 
leged to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor. Dan Jones will long live in the 
memory of the House membership. 

The article follows: 

ALABAMIAN PASSES: DEATH OF DoORKEEPER 
SaDDENS UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
(By James Free) 

WASHINGTON, September 6.—Every Member 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives will miss Dan Jones. So will hundreds 
of members of the Washington press corps- 

Dan won't be at the main door of the House 
to greet them and to help them any more. 
For Daniel R. Jones, Deputy Doorkeeper. of 
the House, died the other day at the age of 
61. Dan was an Alabamian, but his friend- 
ships were not limited by State boundaries. 

It was Dan's business to know every Mem- 
ber of the House by sight. It was his busi- 
nees, too, to know newspaper, radio, and 
television reporters who covered the House— 
and there are many of them. Dan was good 
at his business, too, for he worked hard at it- 

As a top ald to William Fishbait“ Miller, 
Doorkeeper of the House, Dan had responsi- 
bility for the several key doors used by its 
Members. A force of 16 men and boys worked 
under him. 

Dan posted himself on the most important 
door, with three assistants. That was the 
door on the House floor nearest the ele- 
vators that the Members use most. 

As the Members filed in—usually in re- 
sponse to the ringing of House signal bells— 
it was part of Dan's job to bring them up 
to date on the immediate situation. He 
wasted no words doing it, for he had a lot of 
Members to inform. 

He’d say something like: “Vote on re- 
commit. Foreign aid.” Or perhaps quo- 
rum.” 

If the incoming Member happened to be 
a Democrat, Dan would pass on the word 
from the House Democratic leadership. 
“Committee votes nay.“ he would say. Or 
maybe just “vote ‘nay.’” 
for the guidance of Democratic Members. 

Dan and his boys“ served as liaison be- 
tween newsmen and representatives. News- 
men would give the names of the Members 
they would like to see, and the “Jones boys” 
would see if the legislators were on the 
floor and available. 

More often than not Dan could tell you, 
without looking on the floor, whether 4 
certain Member was there.. He was seldom 
wrong, but always willing to double check. 

He made a particular point of keeping up 
with Members from his home State of Ala- 
bama, and from nearby Mississippi and 

. The Chief Doorkeeper, “Fishbait” 


Miller, is a Mississippian, and Dan—while 


polite to all—was partial to southerners. 
Another duty of “Jones boys” was to keep 
unauthorized persons out of the Speaker's 


This was simply 
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lobby, where the Members could read home- 
town newspapers or talk with reporters. This 
took a lot of tact, for frequently the visitor 
Would be a constituent of importance to 
Some House Member. 

Tact was often needed, also in covering up 
for a House Member who simply did not 
Want to talk to a certain reporter, or was 
Possibly too busy at the moment to come out 
to the lobby. 

Then, on rare occasions, Dan would be 
called on to cover up for some Member 
Who was taking an afternoon snooze in the 

embers’ cloakroom. 

Dan’s friendships were not bound by party 
lines, either. He loved to joke with “Yank- 
des“ and with Republicans. He knew who 
liked to fish, and who didn't, those who 
Caught fish when they want fishing, aud 
those who didn't. 

His excellent relations with Republican 
Members stood him in good stead when the 
GOP won control of the House in the 83d 
Congress (1953 and 1954). Ordinarily, this 
Would have meant that Dan, who was on 
Democratic patronage, would have to give 
Way to a Republican job holder and move 
toa less important job. 

But in 1953, when the Republicans took 
Control, the GOP Chief Doorkeeper was a 
longtime friend and fellow native of Ala- 

—Tom Kennamer. When Kennamer 
sked the GOP House leaders if he could 
keep Dan Jones on his job, the answer was 
Yes.” So Dan was one of the few patronage 
Oficeholders in Washington who was not 
&afected by the change of party control. 

Dan had worked around Capitol Hill since 
1842, when he came here to work for Rep- 
Tesentative GEORGE Grant, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama. He joined the Doorkeeper’s staff in 
1943 and except during the 80th Congress 
(1547-48), when he returned to Reprezent- 
‘we GRANT’s office, he remained on that 

A slight, dark-haired, bespectacled man, 

n always wore the blue suits and black 
Shoes that he insisted his aids should wear 
also. Those seeing Dan in action for the first 
time marveled at the results he got with his 
Mock pruffness toward his young assistants. 

The Speaker's lobby won't seem the same 
Without Dan Jones. 


Radio Station WOWO Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in this day 
and age when we are all so conscious of 
the need for spreading the gospel of 
freedom and liberty throughout the 
World, it is encouraging for me to report 

my colleagues a signal honor which 
has been given to a radio station in my 
trict and to the Indiana State Bar 
ociation, of which I am a member. 
-Oniy recently, Westinghouse Radio 
Station WOWO, in Fort Wayne, won the 
orge Washington Gold Medal Award 
Of the Freedoms Foundation of Valley 
Forge for a daylong program designed 
promote better citizenship. 

The inspiration and information for 
this program were furnished by the 
American Citizenship Committee of the 

State Bar Association. 

Joining in the daylong broadcast were 

Robert E. Meyers, mayor of the city of 
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Fort Wayne; Attorney L. B. Harper, who 
has been active in citizenship work on 
behalf of the Lions’ Club there; and At- 
torney Alexander Campbell, chairman of 
the bar association committee in charge 
of such projects. The broadcasts were 
highlighted by Jay Gould, a prominent 
member of the staff of WOWO, from 
documented statements by refugees, per- 
sons formerly in internment camps and 
local high school students. Mr. Gould's 
poem, Freedom, also won him a special 
gold medal. Carl W. Vandagrift is gen- 
eral manager of radio station WOWO. 

As a result of its efforts to instill in its 
listeners the true meaning of American 
freedom and citizenship, I am sure that 
all who heard were inspired anew with 
the ideals of liberty which are the great- 
est asset of our Nation. 

I am indeed proud to call attention to 
this stirring example of what is being 
done in Indiana to spread before the 
world the many and great blessings 
which are our national heritage. 


Rural Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an address by D. Carroll 
Walters, director, McDonough Power Co- 
operative, delivered at the congressional 
dinner sponsored by the Association of 
Illinois Electrice Cooperatives in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 8, 1957: 

EFFECT ON QUALITY AND COST or ELECTRIC 

SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


(Speech by D. Carroll Walters, director, Mc- 
Donough Power Cooperative, at the con- 
gressional dinner on April 8, 1957) 

I speak from the heart when I say I am 
happy to be privileged to visit this city. The 
name Washington, D. C., is probably known 
by more people around the globe than any 
other city. To you who are privileged to 
work here, it must be an inspiration, and 
always associated with privilege to serve goes 
responsibility. My responsibility at the mo- 
ment is to represent the members of the rural 
electric cooperatives of Illinois, to discuss 
with you for a few minutes the matter of 
quality and adequacy of electric power at a 
fair and reasonable cost. 

Speaking as a member of the McDonough 
Power Cooperative at Macomb, III., I shall 
use my Own farm as an example of the uses 
of electric power and why constant full power 
for further increases in electric energy de- 
mand is in the future. My home farm is not 
the smallest, nor is it the largest, in the com- 
munity. In our farm home we have 15 elec- 
trie motors, each of which perform some 
chore in our daily living, in heating, cooking, 
cleaning, food preservation, and storage. In 
the farm operation we bave three motors for 
water pumping for livestock, a number of 
electric heating units to provide proper 
drinking water temperature for this livestock, 
in addition to farm-shop equipment. 

A high percentage of our Illinois farms 
are using heat lamps in the care of small pigs 
and poultry. 

The use of air conditioning is coming to 
the farm as it has become a part of urban 
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economy, The farm home, yes, but air con- 
ditioning is being used in the production of 
poultry and in the care of little porkers. No 
man nor bureau can fairly estimate the 
values of the rural-electric systems in terms 
of the millions of tons of food products which 
could not have been produced had not elec- 
tric power been available to the reduced man- 
power on our farm in the World War IT 
period. This Nation's people could have writ- 
ten a receipt “paid in full” to all REA loans 
at that time and would have received more 
than the value of those dollars in national 
integrity and security. 

When our farm first received electricity 
we used about 86 or 87 worth of electric 
energy. The record shows that our farm 
far in 1956 used from 800 to 2,750 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity costing as high as $46.69 
per month, or for an average of about $27 
per month. Eighteen or nineteen years ago 
we were glad to have electricity—period. We 
had lights in our house and barn and could 
discard the battery radio. The wife could 
have an electric-powered washing machine 
and an electric iron. I remember well how 
we both would sometimes have to crank 
until we were blue in the face trying to 
get our gas-engine washing machine to run. 
Those of you and other Members of the 
Congress and the United States Senate who 
have not had that wealth of experience as 
Was ours in the preelectric and pre-REA 
period frequently do not place the same value 
on our rural electric program as we would 
place on it, 

When I read some of the advertisements 
intended to discredit the REA program, the 
former Corliss Archer shows and some of to- 
day's national advertising by the Associated 
Independent Electric Cos, it leaves one 
with somewhat of a feeling of inadequacy 
to cope with such activity backed by so 
much money, so easy to obtain. It reminds 
me of the people who today hide behind the 
fifth amendment to keep from telling about 
their activities, which, in many cases would 
destroy the Government that provides the 
fifth amendment behind which they hide. 

Today, almost everyone has an idea about 
the so-called farm problem. Solutions are 
being offered by persons who have not had 
their shoes soiled by the byproducts of some 
of our farms. Agriculture is in the well- 
known price squeeze. Farms need assistance 
of electrical energy at the lowest price con- 
sistent with good business to aid them in 
meeting today’s economic difficulty. The 
electric cooperatives have been a competitive 
factor in today's utility feld, a competitive 
influence in the quality of electric service, 
fewer outages and power interruptions, and 
in inaugurating economy in the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and accounting depart- 
ments. Without some competition in the 
automotive industry our automobiles would 
be somewhat higher in price and would not 
be so well engineered. Competition has 
provided America with many things we are 
now enjoying, We urge that you do not let 
any influence persuade you to hamstring the 
field of competitive enterprise in the electrit 
power industry with regard to control on 
retail price and the quality and continuity 
of service. 

My cooperative has borrowed about $600 
per member to provide electric service to my 
farm. As we are using our farm as an illus- 
tration, we point out that the electric water 
system, the water heaters, farm motors, air 
compressor, deep freezer, electric stove, re- 
frigerator, television, and sundry appliances 
have cost us over 63,000 to purchase. These 
items that require this electric power to op- 
erate. We have spent an amount approxi- 
mating 5 times the amount loaned by the 
REA to my cooperative, and please remember 
that the $600 average per connected mem- 
ber of loan funds was 100 percent used in 
the purchase of material and in the pay- 
ment of labor and management, the total 
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amount of which was refiected In our na- 
tional purchasing power, our national econ- 
omy, and do not overlook the amount of 
that total that was paid in various forms of 
taxes. Multiply that amount by the millions 
of connected members today and try to visu- 
alize what effect that market has made in 
our national economy. Yes, even in taxes, 
taxes paid on manufacturers’ profits, taxes 
on retail profit, taxes on wages earned, and 
not to mention the value of wages and the 
millions loaned by REA to the rural electric 
cooperatives pale into insignificance by com- 
parison. Let us not allow the smoked glasses 
of economic selfishness blind us to the broad 
horizon of the benefits of this program. 

Even those who would take the hide from 
this rural electric enterprise could benefit 
either directly or indirectly if they would 
set their dials properly and tune in. 

It has been my pleasure to be here and 
thank you. 


Departments of State, Justice, Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Bill, Fiscal Year 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6871) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman who offered this amend- 
ment makes the argument that the thing 
has gone wild. He said it went wild last 
year. If it went wild last year from what 
we have heard divulged on the floor here 
today, it went wild because the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Rees] was asleep 
at the switch. I do not know the pur- 
pose of the amendment this year; it is 
not an election year. Last year appar- 
ently we had an arrangement whereby 
the gentleman from Kansas was going to 
offer the amendment and it would have 
been accepted. I do not know, but it was 
kind of a startling revelation to me that 
the thing was all cut and dried. Now, 
the truth of the matter is this: These 
representation allowances are in there so 
that some people can be ambassadors 
who are not millionaires. That is just 
about what it boils down to. The news- 
papers have carried several articles 
lately that ambassadors in certain posts 
have to be picked from the ranks of the 
wealthy, the campaign contributors, be- 
cause that shows they have enough to be 
an ambassador. 

But, there are a lot of people who come 
in before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and testify and say that we are trying 
to make it possible for any person who 
shows that he has what it takes, the 
necessary abilities to handle a crucial 
situation, to be an ambassador in any 
post. If you really mean that, if you 
want it, then some people who have 
what it takes except the cash are going 
to have to have a little bit of help to be 
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an ambassador. Look up your figures 
on some of our big embassies where 
some of the people come in the mil- 
lionaire class, such as London, and you 
will find that they got $80,000 to run the 
Embassy last year, and the record shows 
that they spent another $80,000 out of 
their own pocket. Maybe that is too 
much. I do not know. But certainly 
if you are going to have to spend $80,- 
000 out of your own pocket, it is going 
to severely limit the number of people 
from whom you can choose an ambassa- 
dor to that post. Now, I am not in favor 
of anything unreasonable, but the chair- 
man of the committee has already told 
you that they have cut this item, I be- 
lieve, by more than 50 percent. Is that 
not right? 

Mr. ROONEY, Exactly. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Exactly 50 per- 
cent. And you are going to have to leave 
some things in there for some necessary 
functions which ambassadors must hold 
if they are going to remain and do any 
job for the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? | 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS, Fifty percent with re- 
spect to the budget estimate but not 50 
percent over what they spent last year. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I explained to 
you why the item got so big last year, 
and it has been explained half a dozen 
times, because the amendment was not 


offered at the proper time, or it would: 


have been accepted. The committee 
made a cut of 50 percent, over the budget 
request and if you ask me, I think that 
is a very healthy cut. 
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Other Than Honorable Discharges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill dealing with 
the hardship suffered by thousands of 
American servicemen who have been dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces under 
conditions other than honorable. These 
are individuals who have committed 
minor offenses or who because of some 
mental defect or disease have failed to 
meet, during their service, acceptable 
standards of social or military conduct. 
Their offenses or conduct were not seri- 
ous enough to amount to crime either 
military or civil, for they haye not been 
tried and convicted by a general court- 
martial. 

Although the policy of the Armed 
Forces in issuing discharges other than 
honorable to such individuals was and 
is intended to distinguish these unfortu- 
nates from real criminals, nevertheless 
this meritorious effort on the part of the 
Armed Forces has failed of its intended 
effect. In the civilian mind there is little 
or no difference between the individual 
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who was discharged other than honor- 
ably and the individual who was dis- 
charged dishonorably. The ordinary 
civilian has neither the time nor the 
patience to draw distinctions. If one has 
not an honorable discharge, chances for 
ganong employment are very small, in- 
Mr. Speaker, have you seen the effects 
of such discharges upon the lives of 
these ex-servicemen? Try as they will 
they cannot get or hold jobs. Employ- 
ers don't want to employ them, and 
therefore not only do they pay the price 
for a misdemeanor over and over again, 
but also their wives and children also 
pay a penalty out of proportion to the 
original offense. This atmosphere per- 
meates as well to the social level, where 
it lurks as a family skeleton, a thing to 
be hidden. These unfortunate ex- 
servicemen apply, time after time, to 
the boards for the correction of mili- 
tary or naval records in the desperate 
hope that something might be found in 
their record which will afford a basis 
for changing the quality of their dis- 
charges. In most cases, the correction 
boards are helpless under the state of 
our present law. Their review is con- 
fined to the military record. It is true, 
the law says they may consider “such 
other evidence as may be presented by 
such person.” But what effect is given 
this language? No matter how exem- 
plary a life the individual has led since 
his discharge, no matter if he has been 
cured of the mental disease which caused 
his unacceptable conduct, no matter if 
his fault did not amount to a crime, the 
boards limit themselves to the official 
records and evidence relating strictly 
thereto; the cold official language comes 
back, the board regrets, but.“ The in- 
dividual must pay and pay for his mis- 
demeanor committed when of a young 
age until he dies. His family and chil- 
dren must also pay and pay, not only 
until he dies, but even beyond, Mr. 
Speaker, is this the penalty a man 
should pay for acts or faults which were 
not criminal? Acts, which in the main, 
were committed by young persons who 
had not yet matured into adult judg- 
ment or responsibility. 

I think you will agree that so severe a 
punishment should not be meted out to 
these servicemen. This bill will give 
them hope, a chance at rehabilitation. 
It will not wipe the slate clean, but it will 
say, that under our system, rehabilita- 
tion is not only possible but should have 
its rewards. Congress will now make 
clear its purpose, that the appropriate 
board must consider evidence of subse- 
quent good character and exemplary con- 
duct, and must issue to such individuals, 
a discharge or release under honorable 
conditions, dated back to the date of the 
original discharge that these men have 
rehabilitated themselves. Of course, it 
must be established to the satisfaction 
of the board by oral or written evidence, 
or even by such independent investiga- 
tion as the board may make, that his 
character, conduct, activities, and habits 
since his original discharge have bee? 
good for at least 3 years. It directs the 
Board to take into consideration in each 
case the reasons for the nature of the 
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Original discharge or dismissal, together 
With such other factors as the board may 
Consider appropriate. Although the bill 
Would permit the granting of an honor- 
able discharge to these individuals, I call 
to your attention that it would not au- 
thorize the granting of the so-called di- 
rect GI benefits including pension, com- 
Pensation, hospitalization, military pay 
and allowances, education, loan guar- 
anty, retired pay, or other benefits, They 
Would get a discharge under honorable 
Conditions only. 

‘Mr. Speaker, every Member of this 
House I am sure will agree with me when 
I say that this legislation is long over- 
due. In the fiscal year 1955, a total of 
1.062.940 men and women were dis- 
charged from all branches of the Armed 
Forces. Of these were 69,323 who re- 
ceived undesirable, bad conduct, or gen- 
eral discharges—those subject to re- 
View under the provisions of the bill 
Which I have introduced. It is interest- 
ing to note that between July 1, 1950 
and June 30, 1955, only 561 discharges 
Were corrected or changed by the Boards 
for the Correction of Military and Naval 

rds. I repeat only 561 out of-69,- 
323. This is due, I am sure, not to the 
Coldness of heart of the reviewing board, 
but rather to the punitive rules under 
Which the reviewing board operates. 

I am sure that every Member of Con- 
gress has one or more cases in his dis- 
trict where boys still in their teenage 
Years have been given less than honor- 
able discharges that could be merito- 
Tiously considered by the appropriate 
Military review board. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that the 85th Congress will enact this 
Worthy legislation into law. By doing 
80 it will give many thousands of our 
American servicemen, who have re- 
habilitated themselves in civilian life, a 
Chance to prove that they have lived an 
exemplary life and are now good Amer- 

citizens. The stigma which now 
automatically attaches for a lifetime to 
them can be erased. It will help them 
to obtain dignified employment worthy 
Or their natural ambitions and abilities. 
I feel that they have been punished 
enough, let us help them to help them- 
Selves in their goal to become first-class 
Citizens, 


National Investment for Economic Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Erowth of the American economy is of 
8Teatest importance to everyone, As the 
economy grows, so should our thoughts 
8row with it. We must open our minds to 
all ideas which are forward looking. As 
` Means of presenting some very pro- 

Ocative thoughts on the American 
nomy, under unanimous consent, I in- 

v & pamphlet entitled “National In- 
estment for Economic Growth,” a joint 


statement by members of the board of 
trustees and the agriculture, busi- 
ness, labor, and international commit- 
tees of the National Planning Associa- 
tion, adopted at the annual joint meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., December 10, 
1956: 
NATIONAL INVESTMENT FoR Economic GROWTH 
(Joint statement by members of the board 
of trustees and the agriculture, business, 
labor, and international committees of 
the National Planning Association adopted 
at the annual joint meeting, Washington, 
D. C., December 10, 1956) 
* 


From 1929 to 1955, total production in 
the United States, measured in constant 
dollars, more than doubled. During the next 
20 years, it is reasonable to expect that we 
will be able to double production again. If 
peace can be maintained, the United States 
at the time of its bicentennial anniversary 
in 1976 may find itself at the threshold of an 
age of abundance. However, certain require- 
ments must be met to make this possibility 
a reality. One such requirement is for social 
overhead expenditures, public and private. 
The National Planning Association believes 
that this is a most propitious time to look 
ahead and to examine what requirements in 
this field the Nation will be called upon to 
meet in the coming decades. 

The goal of abundance will not be achieved 
automatically. Production increases do not 
take place as a result of any natural law. 
Economists and statisticlans have become 
accustomed to assume a projected increase 
in output per worker of 3 percent or 4 per- 
cent year after year. Such an increase in 
productivity, however, can materialize only 
if raw material resources and energy sup- 
plies are available to satisfy the needs of 
industry; if labor can meet the requirements 
of modern technology for greater skills and 
greater knowledge; if the fruits of pure and 
applied research can provide the basis for 
further technological advances; if manage- 
ment continues to venture into new fields 
of endeavor and to expand productive capac- 
ity today for tomorrow’s market; and last 
but not least, if purchasing power and de- 
mand are encouraged to rise in accord with 
the rising capacity to produce and consume. 

The case of agriculture gives us a preview 
of what can happen when the capacity to 
produce outstrips effective demand. Adop- 
tion of new technology in farming has 
pushed total production beyond the point 
at which present domestic and foreign 
markets are absorbing it at prices favorable 
to the farmer. Other sectors of the economy 
may run into similar problems, unless we 
learn how to live with abundance, 

There are in an expanding economy cer- 
tain functions which are desirable for the 
general welfare and essential for sustained 
expansion, They include education and 
training, research, promotion of mental and 
physical health, the development of natural 
resources, provision of public recreational 
facilities, construction and maintenance of 
highways and skyways, water and sewer 
facilities, slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment, and other national and local 
improvements. These functions may be 
called the social overhead costs. Some of 
these functions are performed by private 
sources; many are traditionally public sery- 
ices. If they are not properly performed, 
economic growth will suffer sooner or later. 

Over the past 15 years, the requirements 
of war and rearmament preempted much 
of our productive capacity for national de- 
fense purposes. Public and private under- 
takings for other than defense purposes 
were held back so that today we are faced 
with a truly critical situation with regard to 
our schools and hospitals, our roads and air- 
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ports; serious water supply problems are 
threatening in some of our cities and rural 
areas, 

1 

During the last 5 years, we have invested 
over $65 billion in residential housing, al- 
most $200 billion in private plant and equip- 
ment, and roughly $80 billion in additional 
assets for our defense establishment, but 
only about $50 billion has been invested by 
Government in what might be called the 
social capital of the Nation of which $10 
billion is federally owned while $40 billion 
represents State and local government in- 
vestments. 

High priority was required to bulld up the 
defense plant, to expand and modernize our 
industrial plant, and to provide housing for 
the increased population. The lag in mak- 
ing & corresponding effort, public and private, 
in bringing our social plant up to date, 
however, has created serious deficiencies. To 
correct these deficiencies is one of the most 
urgent tasks which lie ahead. 

This year, the Federal Government em- 
barked on a long-range road construction 
program to alleviate some of the pressing 
inadequacies in our highway system, Also, 
State and local government activities in 
these areas of public responsibility have 
increased in recent years. We have failed, 
however, to provide for adequate educational 
facilities, to attract by adequate compensa- 
tion the increasing number of additional 
teachers which a growing population de- 
mands; to alleviate the growing shortage of 
hospitals and people to staff them. These 
are some of the problems of today; they will 
be bigger problems tomorrow. We must be- 
gin preparing for them today. Such defi- 
ciencies, if allowed to continue, may well 
seriously handicap economic development. 
It would be a tragic paradox if a nation 
which emphasizes the role of private enter- 
prise in economic growth permits these de- 
ficiencies to continue and thereby fails to 
give private enterprise the public support it 
needs to carry out its functions.’ A growing 
economy must have a healthy educated labor 
force; it needs an ample supply of water and 
energy; it needs the results of research; it 
needs roadways and air facilities if private 
enterprise is to maintain an adequate rate of 
growth. 

In the field of primary and secondary edu- 
cation, we are faced not only with an already 
heavy backlog of unfilled demands, but we 
can also look forward to the increasing re- 
quirements of an ever-growing population. 
In a recent publication of the Department of 
Commerce, it was estimated that $4 billion 
in expenditures for school. construction 
would be needed during each year of the 
coming decade to meet requirements in this 
area. This means that the rate of school 
construction outlays over the next 10 years 
would have to rise 60 percent above the cur- 
rent level of $2.6 billion. Furthermore, if in 
the America of 10 or 20 years hence average 
outlays per school-age child are to attain a 
level currently spent only in those com- 
munities with high education standards, 
total operating expenditures for pupils and 
teachers will more than double, reaching by 
1975 an annual rate of outlay which exceeds 
$21 billion per year as opposed to the 1955 
level of only about $10 billion. 

A corresponding increase in effort, both 
private and public, is needed in higher edu- 
cation in order to meet the requirements 
of a technologically advancing economy, 
This will call for an intensification of our 
interest and activity in the basic sciences— 
including the social as well as the natural 
sciences, In addition it will be necessary 
that our colleges and universities prepare to 
meet the demands for more engineers, chem- 
ists, technicians, and executive leadership; 
and it will be necessary that both govern- 
ment and industry devote increasing atten- 
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tion and resources to basic research and de- 
velopment projects. It is a special responsi- 
bility of Government to support bold pro- 
grams in those areas of research and de- 
velopment which give promise of uncover- 
ing new areas of basic knowledge, and of 
leading to a more efficient utilization of re- 
sources, 

The age of abundance will be an age call- 
ing for a more intense and efficient use of 
our available natural resources as well as 
for the development of new resources. 

Public as well as private action is needed 
for soil conservation on the farms and 
ranches throughout the United States. Pri- 
vate industries and groups require technical 
aid and, in many instances, economic assist- 
ance from governments (Federal, State, and 
local) in developing and carrying out effec- 
tive soll conservation programs. In some 
areas this must be coupled with flood pre- 
vention and regulated run-off. The public 
lands must be maintained whether devoted 
to forestry, grazing, recreation, or a combi- 
nation of uses. Revenues from sales of tim- 
ber, grazing privileges, admission fees to rec- 
reational areas, fishing and hunting licenses 
provide significant sums, but part of the 
costs will continue to be paid by Govern- 
ment. Continuing increase in the demand 
for recreation will call for greater expendi- 
tures for public parks, game preserves, and 
other recreational facilities. 

We also face the possibility of serious 
shortages of water to provide for all the 
functions it performs in support of a growing 
economy. Already, in some areas the in- 
creasing demands for water by industrial as 
well as nonindustrial users have gradually 
but steadily lowered the water level to a 
point where it is even insufficient to meet 
all public needs. Water pollution has fur- 
ther restricted the available supply of usable 
water, The Department of Commerce in 
another study of water needs and resources 
has estimated that capital investment in 
urban water facilities must increase by $19 
billion by the end of 1975. Substantially 
larger amounts will be needed to meet the 
water requirements for irrigation, industrial 
production, and public consumption. As- 
suring an adequate water supply 10 years 
from now may require doubling of present 
outlays. The complete solution to the prob- 
lem of water utilization is not to be found 
in flood control projects and new dam pro- 
grams alone, but must include a complete 
reevaluation of the available supply, distri- 
bution and proper use of our water resources. 
America is blessed with a generous reserve 
of coal and still substantial reserves of oil 
and gas. Nevertheless, there is a need for 
making every possible effort in the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy. It may be wise not 
to exhaust our conventional fuels because of 
their valuable qualities as an irreplaceable 
source of chemical materials: Moreover, 
there are regions in the United States where 
the transportation costs for fuel constitute 
a heavy burden on the economy of the region. 
This might be reduced in time through the 
use of nuclear fuel and power. 

In the light of the expected great increases 
in the demand for energy, it will be impor- 
tant that a part of the additionally needed 
supplies of energy be obtained from such 
new sources as nuclear and solar energy. Nor 
are we yet certain what other benefits, aside 
from power, might be revealed if nuclear 
energy were to be explored more deeply. 
There are great uncertainties in the noncon- 
ventional sources of energies, and desirable 
progress can be made only if Government, 
private enterprise and research institutions 
cooperate to the fullest extent in this field, 

3 m 

In 1955, about $36 billion was spent for the 
nondefense services performed by Federal, 
State and local governments. This is a large 
sum of money However, these expenditures 
should be seen in the perspective of a Na- 
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tion growing in population and in total 
production. 


Nondeſense purchases of goods and services 


In 1955 purchasing power 


In percent of 
gross national 
In billion In dollars per product 
dollars capita 
| 

Federal State- | Federai| State- | Federal, Stato- 

local local | | tocs 
16.0 8 131 0.5 8.8 
19. 6 69 150 4.7 10.3 
14.5 11 104 5 46 
24.5 30 152 14 7.8 
2.0 28 162 1. 2 7.2 
30.1 36 182 1. 5 7. 7 


Total Government purchases of goods and services 
excluding national security and excluding the so-called 
transfer payments, such as interest on the national debt, 
veterans’ benefits, farm price supports, and social secu- 
rity benefits. 

2 Estimated from budget totals, 


> Source: Economic Report of the President, January 


Thus, public expenditures for nondefense 
purposes amounted to approximately the 
same percentage of total production in 1955 
as they did in 1929. Yet 1929 was a year of 
extraordinarily high private spending and 
relatively low Government spending. In 
contrast, 1955 was a year in which State and 
local government expenditures continued to 
increase in an effort to catch up with these 
deficiencies. Compared with 1939, which was 
still a year of sizable emergency economic 
programs, Federal expenditures for these 
purposes have declined; State-local expendi- 
tures have increased. On a per capita basis, 
the 1939 level of total Federal, State, and lo- 
cal expenditures was not reached until 1955. 
As a proportion of total production, these 
public outlays are still below the prewar 
level. 


In addition to the Government outlays in 
these fields there are also considerable pri- 
vate outlays in education, research, health 
services, and conservation of resources, It 
is difficult to estimate the private outlays 
for those activities which can be classified 
as belonging to the same category of social 
overhead costs. Adding an estimated allow- 
ance for the private activities to the public 
functions in these fields, total outlays for 
social overhead costs in 1£55 may be esti- 
mated at around $42 billion. 

This would mean that in 1955 11 percent of 
the total production of goods and services 
was used for these social overhead functions. 
1955 was a year in which we were still lagging 
behind in the performance of these essential 
services and for a few years an increase in 
this percentage might be needed. After 
catching up with the needs during the com- 
ing years we may assume that over a longer 
period of time a minimum of 10 to 12.5 
percent of total production may be required 
in order to provide adequately for the per- 
formance of these essential services. What 
would that mean for future years? 

It has been estimated that potential an- 
nual production in the United States would 
approximate $600 billion and exceed $800 
billion 10 and 20 years hence, respectively 
(measured in 1956 dollars). ae) 

Assuming that 10 percent of the full- 
employment production is needed for the so- 
cial overhead functions, outlays for these 
programs might rise from $42 billion per year 
in 1955 to 860 billion in 1965 and more than 
$80 billion 20 years from now. Even a rise 
to $100 billion public and private outlays 
for these purposes by 1975 would mean a rise 
from only 10 to 12.5 percent of total pro- 
duction. It is probable that the larger share 
of the increase would be in the form of Goy- 
ernment outlays. 2 

We do not know if these amounts actual! 
will be needed or whether they will be ade- 
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quate. We only wish to point out that in- 
creases in outlays indicated by these figures, 
large as they appear, would impose no or 
only a small increase in the share of pro- 
duction devoted to these purposes. On the 
contrary, it appears that unless these nation- 
al responsibilities are fulfilled adequately 
there will be little chance that the potential 
increases in production could materialize. 

Some of the programs discussed in this 
statement are of such urgency that they can 
no longer be deferred and should be initiated 
without delay. However, under present eco- 
nomic conditions care must be exercised in 
carrying out these programs so as to min- 
imize inflationary pressures. If a slack 
should develop in private investment, ex- 
penditures for such programs should be 
stepped up. 

WV, 

Many of the educational training and 
health programs to which we have referred 
would not only support the rise in produc- 
tivity of workers but by the same token 
would also help to increase the earning pow- 
er of marginal workers. Such measures 
thereby would contribute to a rise in pur- 
chasing power generally as well as to an 
increase in the income of many families who 
currently live on substandard incomes. Over 
the past quarter century, the United States 
has experienced a less uneven distribution 
of income. Wage rates in what were former- 
ly the lowest level have been raised. Social 
insurance and private pension benefits have 
provided some income for the aged. Never- 
theless, there are today in the United States 
7 million families with money incomes be- 
low $2,000. And despite present prosperous 
conditions we still have 5.8 million individ- 
uals on our public-assistance rolis. This 
low-income group includes some farmers who 
satisfy part of their needs out of their own 
production. But it also includes many who 
are unemployed workers in depressed areas, 
aged or disabled workers, widows, and mem- 
bers of broken families. Programs designed 
to rehabilitate these submarginal farmers, 
to rehabilitate chronically depressed areas, 
to make social insurance and assistance pay- 
ments more adequate, appear to be the most 
promising measures for dealing with the 
remaining pockets of poverty. Programs of 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
can be and should be undertaken for the 
benefit of families in the low-income brack- 
ets. 

To raise the income of every urban family 
up to a minimum of $2,000 per year would 
require less than 89 billion. We do not sug- 
gest that the whole deficiency should be 
made up by public programs. The estimate 
does indicate, however, that the problem is 
of a magnitude which can be solved by a 
nation which is moving toward the threshold 
of abundance. 

v 


Increase in Government expenditure pro- 
grams of the size and magnitude indicated 
require planning and programing in order 
to obtain maximum results. The long-range 
national program—local and State, as well 
as Federal—which has been undertaken for 
road construction is the type of bold ap- 
proach which is equally important for educa- 
tion, conservation, resource utilization, slum 
clearance, and so on, where the need for ex- 
panded action is also urgent. 

In many of these fields, the deficiencies are 
problems common to regions, States, and 
localities and are the concern of a great num- 
ber of different governmental agencies and 
private groups. There is need for greater 
cooperation both in the planning and in the 
operations of government and private pro- 
grams. For example, the problem of water 
supply and use almost invariably involves 4 
number of neighboring States or cities, and 
industrial and individual as well as public 
users, 
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The financing of a Government program 
Which expands approximately in proportion 
to total production should not create in- 
Surmountable difficulties, particularly on the 
Federal level. As the economy expands and 
incomes rise, Goyernment tax revenues in- 
Crease by large amounts each year even with- 
Out any modification in tax rates. If it does 
not become necessary to raise national secu- 
Tity expenditures above 850 billion or should 
they even decline, some reduction in Federal 
taxes should become possible over the next 
decade in spite of the projected increase in 
Nondefense expenditures. We believe, how- 
ever, that until substantial relief is attained 
for the pressing deficiencies in Government 
Services, greater priority should be given 
to taking care of the needed increase in 
Government programs than to granting sub- 
Stantial tax reductions. This does not pre- 
Clude suggesting desirable tax revisions. 

A large portion of the increase in Govern- 
Ment expenditures will be borne by State 
and local governments. Most State and 

taxes, however, are of such a nature 
that tax revenues do not rise as rapidly as 
eral revenues in an expanding economy. 
The disproportion between rapidly rising 
State-local functions and much lower rising 
State-local tax revenues will require some 
Tevisions in Federal-State-local financial re- 
lationships. 

A number of studies of desirable revisions 

Federal-State-local relationships have 

m made in recent years. The National 

g Association belleves that the very 

broad scope and large size of the programs 

Giscussed in this statement necessitate a 

new approach to the problem of intergov- 

ntal relationships. We believe that it 

is urgent to explore new ways for financing 

the expanding functions of local govern- 

ment and the new programs in the field of 
Urban renewal and regional development. 


Race Relations Improve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF- REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the April 20, 1957, 
issue of America was written by a friend 
and classmate of mine who has been 
Working for the Ford Foundation and 
Writes with authority on this important 
Subject: 

Race RELATIONS IMPROVE 
(By Joseph P. Lyford) 

In an outspoken attack on race prejudice, 
Archbishop Patrick A. O'Boyle, of Washing- 
ton, D, C., warned some months ago that 

ca cannot “win the bitter war for men's 
Minds in the. world struggle if the Commu- 
a can tell the hundreds of millions in 

and Africa that they, rather than 
Christians, practice the doctrine that all men 
are equal.” 

The reaction abroad to the conflict over 
egation in the South justifies an even 
ominous observation. Without prompt- 

from the Communists, a large segment 
Of the foreign press normally friendly to the 
United States has been printing a dally ra- 

Sn of such stories as the Emmett Till mur- 
der in Mississippi, the Autherine Lucy case 
at the University of Alabama, the bombings 
Of Negro churches, the activities of White 
Citizens Councils—the same type of stories, 
2 a word, that United States newspapers are- 
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Almost as_serious, the little events in the 
segregation story leave a deep impression 
abroad, An example: Indian Opinion, thè 
Natal (South Africa) newspaper edited by 
Mahatma Gandhi's grandson, recently front- 
paged half a dozen articles from different 
nations. The item from the United States 
told about the white Florida public-health 
physician who was fired because she lunched 
with a Negro nurse. A steady flow of such 
information can understandably create an 
unhealthy suspicion of America and of 
Christianity. í 

Recently, however, the foreign press has 
been getting a different picture of the sit- 
uation in America, one which may help bal- 
ance the stories of crime and strife. Asian, 
African, and European editors have received 
ecpies of a study, published toward the end 
of 1956, which tells in detail how, quietly and 
without publicity, racial barriers have been 
falling in States all over the Union. The 
report, by Harold Fleming and David Loth, 
is entitled “Integration, North and South” 
(Meridian Books, 17 Union Square West, 
New York 3, 110 pages, 40 cents). It lists 
more than 1,100 examples of how the Negro 
is gaining equality of opportunity in the 
school, in public and private employment, in 
religious worship, in health facilities, in pub- 
lic accommodations, and in social organiza- 
tions. 

Page after page of the report carries a 
story within a story: the account of how 
Catholic institutions have responded to the 
crisis over race relations in the South, With- 
out depreciating the courageous and effective 
contributions of other denominational groups 
which have worked on behalf of desegrega- 
tion and whose work is outlined in its pages, 
the report makes it clear that the Catholic 
Church has set an example that has heart- 
ened all supporters of the Christian prin- 
ciple of racial equality. The church's ac- 
tivities have been especially noticeable in 
such Black Belt States as South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Louisiana, where the Negro 
population is densest, where segregationist 
sentiment is highest and where the flam- 
matory activity of the white supremacy 
groups are most intense. 


THE CHURCH AND INTEGRATION 


One of the forces for enlightenment in a 
strongly prosegregation State is the Rock 
Hill School in South Carolina, which inte- 
grated under Father Maurice V. Shean, C. O. 
Another, of course, is Archbishop Joseph F, 
Rummel, of New Orleans, who is educating 
his people to accept desegregation and who 
has supported the merging of Negro and 
white classes in catechism at Erath, La. 
But besides these comparatively wellknown 
examples of progress in integration, there are 
previously unreported cases in dozens of 
communities and cities in States everywhere 
in the South. 

What is most important, not only have 
many Catholic schools, churches, and lay 
groups achieved integration quietly, but in 
many cases the community has been deeply 
influenced by their action. Deep-seated 
prejudices have been quieted and have be- 
gun to evaporate as citizens watch, often in 
real amazement, the way in which Negro and 
white Americans have shared spiritual guid- 
ance and educational benefits on an equal 
plane. It might almost be said that the 
initial success in breaking down segregation 
practices was really overshadowed by the 
subsequent effect that the sight of equality 
being practiced daily has had upon southern 
communities. 

Integration, North and South contains 


“dozens of citations of Catholic schools and 


organizations, mainly in the South, which 
have taken steps toward integration. The 
report says, in summary (p. 57): 

“In six southern and border States, Ne- 
groes were enrolled with whites in Catholic 
and elementary schools before May, 1954 
[the date of the United States Supreme 
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Court decision outlawing school segregation 
by race and the ‘separate but equal’ 
doctrine]. 

“During the 1954-55 school year and in 
the following term, Negro children began 
attending formerly all-white Catholic gram- 
mar and high schools in 21 southern cities, 
as well as in many smaller communities. 
States in which Catholic school integration 
occurred in whole or in part are Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia.” 

In the field of higher education, the rurvey 
recounts the p ess of Catholic colleges 
and universities. All-white Catholic insti- 
tutions desegregating since the Supreme 
Court decisions include Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, Ala.; Barry College, Miami, Fla.; Bel- 
mont Abbey College and Sacred Heart Junior 
College, Belmont, N. C.; and St. Gregory's 
College, Shawnee, Okla. An all-Negro col- 
lege, Xavier University, New Orleans, ad- 
mitted white students for the first time. As 
noted before. many of these colleges were 
located In the areas where desegregation 
moves could be expected to encounter the 
bitterest opposition. 

In many Southern States, hospitals have 
been centers of progress for the Negro in 
his quest for equal treatment. Here, too, 
Catholic institutions have figured promi- 
nently, In the border State of Missouri, the 
90-bed Queen of the World Hospital opened 
2 years ago as the first nonsegregated 
hospital in Kansas City, with an integrated 
hospital staff as well. In Charlotte, N. C., 
Mercy Hospital began admitting Negro pa- 
tients in September 1954, after Bishop Vin- 
cent S. Waters of the diocese of Raleigh re- 
quested superintendents of hospitals to make 
their facilities available to Catholic Negroes 
and to allow qualified Negro surgeons and 
doctors to take care of their patients. St. 
Francis Hospital in Charleston, W. Va., ad- 
mitted Negro nurses for training and service 
on an integrated basis which included hous- 
ing. St. Mary’s Hospital of Knoxville, Tenn., 
enrolled nine Negroes for training as prac- 
tical nurses. 

The Catholic Church also moved “vigor- 
ously” in several southern areas to imple- 
ment its prointegration position in various 
church-affiliated lay organizations, reports 
Integration, North and South. Paradoxically, 
one of the most forthright demonstrations 
occurred in Alabama, a most difficult State. 
In Mobile, Bishop Thomas J. Toolen con- 
ferred one of the Church's highest honors, 
that of Knight of St. Gregory, upon a Negro 
layman. The recipient was the first Negro 
in the South to be inducted into the papal 
honorary society and one of only a few of 
either race in the entire country. 

The Knights of Columbus in Tulsa, Okla., 
accepted its first Negro member in 1955; and 
in the State of Delaware the same year, the 
Bishop Monaghan Council accepted the first 
Negro applicants for membership since the 
Knights of Columbus was organized in Dela- 
ware 50 years ago. 

South Carolina, where integration progress 
has been almost entirely lacking, was the 
scene of important Catholic activity. The 
Catholic Youth Organization was integrated 
on the diocesan (in this case statewide) level, 
and as a result, both meetings and conven- 
tions have been biracial. The Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women of Charleston 
and the newly formed South Carolina Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine (a Catholic 
lay catechetical group) have also been in- 
tegrated. 

In the context of the whole integration 
re the part played by the Catholic in- 
stitutions was impressive, but even this did 
not tell the whole story. The report did not 
claim to include every example of integra- 
tion. Much progress remains hidden in com- 
munities where the work of reducing racial 


tensions and creating equal opportunities has 
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taken the form of education and discussion 
rather than of overt action. 

It is important to emphasize that the re- 
port lists only examples of integration oc- 
curring since the 1954 Supreme Court deci- 
sion outlawing segregation. 

This point is unfortunately not made clear 
in Integration, North and South. The sec- 
tion of the report which deals with integra- 
tion in the non-Southern States makes al- 
most no mention of the work of Catholic 


groups, This omission arises from the setting 


of an arbitrary time zone to be covered by 
the report. By the date of the Supreme 
Court ruling, the Catholic Church and its 
affiliated organizations in the North had in- 
tegrated almost completely. Thus, para- 
doxically, the church was a victim of its own 
forehandedness insofar as the report was 
concerned, 

The author of the nonsouthern section of 
the report, David Loth, has acknowledged the 
validity of criticism directed at his report on 
this point. To clarify the record he ex- 
plained, after publication, that in taking his 
“inventory” of integration since 1954, he had 
found that “Catholic churches and religious 
orders provided some of the outstanding ex- 
amples of institutions which had desegre- 
gated almost entirely in the North before the 
period covered in our survey.” Further, he 
declared, “The examples of successful in- 
tegration by religious groups, therefore, 
would have been vastly increased by the re- 
markable record of the Catholic Church and 
a few others if the report had been extended 
to the last 10 years instead of the last 2.“ 


CHURCH LEADERS SPEAK OUT 


An historical review of the Catholic 
Church's position on race-relations matters 
demonstrates its unequivocal doctrine on the 
subject. As far back as 1891, Catholic pre- 
lates like Archbishop John Ireland of St. 
Paul, Minn., were taking a clear stand. 
“What do I claim for the black man?” asked 
the archbishop. “That which I claim for the 
white man, neither more nor less. I would 
blot out the color line. White men have 
their estrangements. They separate on lines 
of wealth, of intelligence, of culture and an- 
cestry. But let there be no barrier against 
mere color.“ 

Since Archbishop Ireland's day, Catholic 
Church leaders have repeated the substance 
of his views, and in recent years such men as 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch of Chicago, Francis 
Cardinal Speliman of New York, Archbishop 
Rummel of New Orleans, Archbishop Robert 
E. Lucey of San Antonio, Archbishop Richard 
J, Cushing of Boston, Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter of St. Louis, Bishop Russell J. Mo- 
Vinney of Providence, Bishop Waters of Ra- 
leigh, and Bishop Toolen of Mobile have 
spoken out repeatedly on the subject. Their 
call for interracial justice is strengthened by 
papal encyclicals issued in recent years—that 
is, Quadragesimo Anno (Pius XI. 1931), Mit 
Brennender Sorge (Pius XI, 1937), Sertum 
Laetitae (Pius XII. 1939) and Mystici Cor- 
poris (Pius XII. 1950)—as well as by edito- 
rials in Osservator Romano. 

LAYMEN TAKE ACTION 

Helping to put principle into practice 
have been lay groups like the Catholic Inter- 
racial Councils, which now exercise great in- 
fluence in 28 cities and cooperate with such 
organizations as the NAACP, the Southern 
Regional Council, and the Urban League. 
The National Council of Catholic Women, 
the National Council of Catholic Men, the 
National Federaiton of Catholic College Stu- 
dents, the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade, the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, and the Catholic Press Association 
have done their part, too, to advance inte- 
gration. 

The effectiveness of the church and its lay 
affiliated groups prior to 1954 can be meas- 
ured by the fact that in Washington, D, C., 
and Maryland, parochial schools have been 
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integrated since 1949, and that in St. Louis 


-school integration was completed in 1947. 


Other States where parochial school deseg- 
regation was begun or completed in advance 
of the Supreme Court decision include Dela- 
ware, Kansas, Kentucky, Texas, and West 
Virginia. In higher education, 25 Catholic 
colleges, universities and seminaries in the 
District of Columbia, Kentucky. Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, Texas, and Mississippi 
had desegregated before 1954. 

This record has been an outstanding part 
of the total movement of all United States 
educational institutions toward equal treat- 
ment of all races. Despite outbreaks cf vio- 
lence in the South, successes like those de- 
scribed above are slowly strengthening the 
public belief that the days of segregation are 
numbered—and the people of other nations 
are beginning to comprehend this, too. 
Commenting on the events described in Inte- 
gration, North and South, the Jerusalem Post 
said recently that the United States appears 
“determined to follow the difficult road to- 
ward full civic equality for her colored cit- 
zens." 

Read by itself; of course, Integration, North 
and South presents a completely optimistic 
picture, and the authors are careful to cau- 
tion their readers that the report is frankly 
one sided because it concerns itself only with 
the forward progress of integration of the 
Negro into American life. The publicizing 
of backward steps, reasoned the authors, has 
more than adequately béen taken care of by 
the newspapers. Chronicles of quiet progress 
have rated few headlines, but, as a foreword 
by Morris L. Ernest declares, the report is 
“news of a high order,” and an “inventory of 
hope.” It makes unmistakably clear the 
fact that Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, 
Negros and whites, doctors, priests, ministers, 
lawyers, businessmen, unionists and house- 


wives can share credit for deepening the 


meaning of freedom to all citizens of this 
Republic, and for bringing a message about 
Christianity and democracy at work to the 
peoples of Africa, Asia, and Europe. 


Warning From the Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article written by Elias 
Gilner which appeared in the April 1, 
1957. issue of Congress Weekly, the of- 
ficial publication of the American Jew- 
ish Congress. Mr. Gilner, a close stu- 
dent of Middle East problems, lived in 
British mandated Palestine during the 
period he describes: 

WARNING FROM THE Past 
(By Elias Gilner) 

On March 13 Britain and Jordan exchanged 
letters terminating their 1948 treaty and 
severing the military and economic links 
between the two countries. In 6 months 
the British forces will be out of Jordan and 
all their buildings, land, and permanent in- 
stallations as well as some of their ammuni- 
tion and other stores will become Jordan's 
property. This exit, which is an expulsion 
rather than a voluntary departure, aroures 
some melancholy reflections upon the po- 
litical folly of some mighty nations and the 
tenacity with which this folly is pursued. 

The Kingdom of Jordan, originally created 
by Britain as the Emirate of Transjordan 
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about 35 years ago, was the legitimate of- 
spring of a general policy to placate the 
Arabs at the expense of the Jews. The word 
“illegitimate” is used advisedly for under 
the terms of the British mandate the whole 
of the area of Palestine was to be the terri- 
tory in which the “Jewish National Home” 
was to be created. But in his White Paper 
of 1922, Winston Churchill severed the whole 
of Transjordan—two-thirds of the mandated 
territory—from Palestine and handed it over 
to Emir Abdullah as a consolation prize for 
the loss of his father's, King Hussein's, do- 
main to Ibn Saud in their war for what is 
now known as Saudi Arabia. 

This emasculation of an international ob- 
ligation was one link in a chain of events 
and policy which began shortly after the Bal- 
four Declaration, which was pursued with 
mounting obduracy over some 3 decades, 
despite frequent warnings and eventually 
violent opposition, and which proved as dis- 
astrous to the interests of the British Empire 
as it was unethical, This policy had been 
actuated by expediency which proved to be 
inexpedient and by a drive to secure the flow 
of Mid Eastern oil which, as recent events 
have shown, has failed. Britain's exit from 
Jordan is one of the last scenes in the drama 
of failures resulting from this policy. 

While Britain has begun to reexamine her 
policy—and her attempt to retake the Sues 
Canal was a frult of this reexamination—our 
Government appears to have taken over 
this policy lock, stock, and barrel, with sim- 
ilar motivations. An error, committed for 
lack of experience is understandable; an er- 
ror repeated in disregard of a broad field of 
experience is incomprehensible, to say the 
least, 

A review of the highlights of Britain's ex- 
perience and a comparison with our own 
Mid East policies of recent years may there- 
fore be instructive. r 

The Balfour Declaration was undoubtedly 
issued in good faith. But powerful forces in 
both major parties in Britain, Which were 
oriented on the Arabs and oil, regarded the 
declaration as a grieyous error, These forces 
included practically all the permanent, top- 
ranking officials in the Colonial, War, and 
Foreign Offices and they exercised tremen- 
dous influence upon the formulation of Gov- 
ernment policies irrespective of whether the 
Conservative or the Labor Party was in con- 
trol. These forces had the further advantage 
of, influencing appointments so that their 
adherents were actually running the colonies 
and mandated territories on the spot. 

The overwhelming majority of the men 
in Palestine, former army officers reared in 
the tradition of Lawrence of Arabia, em- 
barked upon active opposition to the idea 
of a Jewish national home shortly after the 
1918 Armistice, roughly a year after the Bal- 
four Declaration. It will be recalled that 
late in 1918, Dr. Chaim Weizmann and Emir 
Feisal, who subsequently became King Feisal 
of Iraq, had reached an amicable under- 
standing. On January 3, 1919, a written 
agreement between them was arrived at, of 
which article 3 reads as follows: 

“In the establishment of the constitution 
and administration of Palestine all such 
measures shall be adopted as will afford the 
fullest guarantees for carrying into effect 
the British Government declaration of the 
2d of November 1917.” 

On March 3, 1919, Emir Feisal wrote to 
Professor (now Justice) Felix Frankfurter: 

“We Arabs, especially the educated among 
us, look with deepest sympathy on the 
Zionist movement. Our deputation here in 
Paris is fully acquainted with the proj 
submitted yesterday by the Zionist Organza; 
tion to the Peace Conference, and we regard 
them as moderate and proper. We will do 
our best, in so far as we are concerned, to 


help them through; we shall wish the Jews | 


a most hearty welcome home.” 
There was no reason to believe that these 
sentiments were insincere. In any cases 
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there was no organized Arab opposition to 
Zionism at the time. Whatever may have 
actuated Feisal in his professions of friend- 
ship, the memory of the hangings of Arab 
leaders by the Turks was still fresh and the 
Arabs were not inclined to risk opposing the 
victorious British. 

But the OETA (Occupied Enemy Territory 
Administration) officials, seeking to stifie the 
National Home idea in its cradle, encouraged 
Arab opposition. The first to demonstrate it 
Quite openly and practically at the moment 
When an understanding with Feisal was be- 
ing reached, was Colonel Postiethwaite, the 
then Governor of Jaffa. Early in 1919, he 
Organized the Arab-Christian-Moslem So- 
ciety whose prime purpose was political op- 
Position to the Jewish National Home. With 
the advent of this society things began to 
happen and on the eve of Passover 1919 
there were rumors that the Arabs would 
Attack the Jews of Jerusalem. The late Dr. 
Eder, then principal officer of the Zionist 

on to Palestine, went to see the top 
OETA administrators but received no satis- 
factory assurances. 

The disturbing rumors reached Com- 
Mandante Bianchini, who at the time was 
in charge of an Italian naval unit patrolling 
the offshore waters of the Mediterranean 
in the area, Bianchini was a Jew and took 
the rumors seriously. He, too, went to see 
the British administrators and, receiving no 
Satisfactory reply, he brought to the Holy 
City a company of his marines who patrolled 
it the entire Passover week. Nothing unto- 
Ward occurred. However, a year later, when 
Bianchini and his unit were no longer in the 
area, the process of rumors and futile repre- 
S€ntations to the Administration repeated 
itself with the difference that the anticipated 
Tlots materialized. 

A succession of bloody disturbances fol- 
lowed, resulting in the Churchill white paper 
und in an un administration policy 
Which favored the Arabs over the Jews. The 

tion affected the administrative 
ents, the railways, the police as well 
ās the law of the land itself, particularly the 
tions concerning immigration and land 
ase. In 1926 the Arab Legion was 
formed in Transjordan but no equivalent all- 
Jewish Legion unit was permitted in west- 
ern Palestine. In August 1929 the terrible 
Tlots throughout Palestine were the prelude 
to another attempt to curtail Jewish rights 
under the mandate, The Paesfleld white 
Paper of 1930 was devised to stop all Jewish 
gration into Palestine but was modified 
er the pressure of widespread public pro- 
Tyne sustained riots of 1936-39 brought 
On the severer 1939 MacDonald white paper, 
Which virtually halted Jewish immigration 
and acquisition of land by Jews and con- 
ed the Jewish population of the coun- 
drr to a permanent minority of one-third. 
This was the decree which led to a long pe- 
5 of struggle, costly in blood and property. 
hich eventuated in the partition of Pales- 
£ and the birth of Israel. 
wi brief review would be incomplete 
thout reference to an event which left its 
delible imprint upon the Mideast situation, 
i The 1936-39 riots began in April 1936 with 
0 Zeneral strike ordered by the Arab Higher 
m ttee under the leadership of the for- 
tne of Jerusalem, Haj-Amin El-Hus- 
Despite intimidation and the assas- 
tion of Arab dissenters, the strike began 
Son out visibly by midsummer, and by 
or nning of autumn was on the verge 
the untegration. An important factor in 
Collapse was the ripening of the Arab 
hase crop. Failure to harvest it would 
Arab completely ruined the already tottering 
bling economy. The opportunity of hum- 
to the Mufti and dealing a mortal blow 
his Dower was at hand. 
ne the strike was collapsing, Fawzi Bey 
unn. the Arab gang leader who had been 
‘ted for months to engage in depreda- 
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tions against Jews, Englishmen, and even 
Arabs with impunity, was cornered in the 
hills by Col. H. J. Simson, an incorruptible 
British officer sent to Palestine to suppress 
the riots. A decisive kill was at hand. 

Suddenly, an amazing move to save the 
Mufti's face and the life of his henchmen in 
the field was made by the Palestine adminis- 
tration. 
an appeal, October 12, 1936, to him and his 
committee by the Arab kings to call off the 
strike with honor. Up to that moment these 
kings had not interfered and had no legal 
right to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Palestine. The only official jurisdiction in 
the country was that of the Mandatory. Yet 
the Mandatory, against which the Arabs were 
on strike, was willing to sacrifice its own 
prestige in order to save that of the Mufti. 
He, of course, promptly responded to the 
appeal of the kings. 

Shortly afterwards, when Fawzi Bey Kaukji 
and his gang were completely bottled up, the 
Mufti gave the Palestine Government an 
ultimatum: Unless the gang was permitted 
to escape within 24 hours, the strike would be 
reinstituted. The utter ridiculousness of the 
threat was apparent. But the Palestine Gov- 
ernment preferred to take it seriously and 
ordered Colonel Simson to withdraw from his 
positions. Kaukji was saved, the Arab kings 
and the Mufti triumphed and the ground- 
work for the Arab League had been laid. 

The history of American Middle East poll- 
cies since Secretary Dulles took command of 
the State Department up to our recent posi- 
tion in the U. N. when we threatened Israel 
with sanctions does not indicate that we 
have learned anything from Britain's bitter 
lesson. 

Like Britain in the past, we have been 
pouring huge amounts of money into the 
Arab coffers and are prepared to do even 
better under the Eisenhower doctrine. We 
have helped to accelerate Britain's departure 
from the Suez Canal. We have proclaimed a 
new neutral policy as between Israel and the 
Arab countries which, in practice, expressed 
itself in a tendency decidedly unfavorable to 
Israel. Since 1953 the grant-in-aid to Israel 
has been scaled down annually and now it 
is in suspension. Arms and ammuition 
shipped in liberal quantities to Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, and Egypt were denied to Israel de- 
spite the growing threat to her security. 
Even after Egypt's arms deal with Soviet Rus- 
sia, we persisted in denying Israel defensive 
weapons. As formulated in Dulles’ speech of 
August 26, 1956, we envisioned as one of the 
major conditions of settling the Israel-Arab 
differences, the ceding by Israel to the Arabs 
of territory which would merely increase the 
Arabs’ wasteland but which is vitally needed 
by Israel as a source of sustenance and 
security. 

In the United Nations we supported the 
double standard of justice as between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors by tolerating Egyp- 
tian and Jordonian acts of murder and pil- 
lage, while censuring Israel for retaliating. 
The crowning act of our policy of appeasing 
the unappease ble Arabs was performed in the 
arena of the United Nations after the recent 
invasion of Egypt by Israel, Britain, and 
France. Our almost hysterical rush to the 
Security Council with a resolution branding 
Israel an aggressor, while we uttered hardly 
a word against the pillage and murder of in- 
nocent women and children in Israel by Egyp- 
tian fedayeen, will not redound to our glory 
when the history of this period is written. 
Nor will our threat of sanctions to force Israel 
to evacuate the Gaza strip and the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

The fruits of this policy are already ap- 

nt. Nasser has chalenged the United 
States on Israel's assumptions. He has re- 
turned to Gaza. He insists that he will con- 
tinue the blockade of the Suez Canal and the 
Gulf of Aqaba against Israel. He has pro- 


It permitted the Mufti to publish, 
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claimed himself the one and only boss of the 
Suez Canal, to whom all tolls are payable. 
He dictates to the U. N. forces in Gaza as he 
did in other areas of evacuation. His ignoble 
defeat by Israel has been permitted to become 
a triumph. 

Is not all this reminiscent of the events in 
Jerusalem in October 1936? It matters little 
that there the name was Haj-Amin H-Hus- 
seini and here it is Gamal Abdel Nasser. The 
characters, methods, and aspirations of the 
two individuals are similar. Like the Mufti 
before him, Nasser aspires to be the supreme 
ruler of the Moslem world. Like the Mufti, 
Nasser possesses an inordinate sense of gran- 
deur inflated in no small measure by the 
spineless submissions of the international 
community. And our reaction to Nasser's 
latest acts of defiance does not indicate an 
essential change of attitude on our part. 

Shall we repeat Britain's error to the end? 
Shall we wait until Nasser plunges the world 
into an atomic holocaust? Or shall we topple 
his lawless reign while he still walks on feet 
of clay? 


Billions, Not Millions 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of very large governmental ex- 
penditures, it is not easy to maintain a 
balanced concept of the enormity of gov- 
ernmental spending and its impact upon 
our American economy. The following 
editorial from the Fort Wayne Journal- 
Gazette points up changes that the years 
have brought and ends upon a very wise 
note of caution for the future: 

BILLIONS, Nor MILLIONS 


Today the American people are living in 
a world of fantastic figures so far as Federal 
taxes, budgets, and the national debt are 
concerned, 

The numbers are getting too big for human 
comprehension. 

We have only to go back a few years into 
the present century and make some compari- 
sons to show how the cost of National Gov- 
ernment has mushroomed like an atomic 
bomb explosion. 

Take the public debt of the United States. 
In 1915, the year after World War I broke out 
in Europe, our national debt was only a little 
more than $1,191,000,000. 

The debt rose to approximately $25 billion 
for the fiscal year of 1919 as the result of 
America's participation in World War I. 
Then it began to decline. 

The national debt was down to $16,931,- 
000,000 in 1929, the year the stock market 
broke as the prelude to the great depression. 

Today the Federal debt is in excess of 
$276 billion as compared to not much over 
$1 billion in 1915. 

This debt might have been much larger 
than it is if Congress had not placed a legal 
ceiling on it, This ceiling has virtually 
forced the Eisenhower administration to bal- 
ance the Federal budget. The financial 
watchdogs in Congress have said they will 
not let this ceiling be lifted again. 

Now let's take a look at the Federal budget. 
In 1917, for the first time in its history, the 
United States Government spent in excess 
of $1 billion in any given fiscal year. The 
expenditure for that reached $1,977,- 
000,000. The United States had entered 
World War I on April 6, 1917. 
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President Elsehower has submitted to the 
Congress for the fiscal year 1958 a budget 
of $72 billion. This is the largest peacetime 
budget in the history of the United States. 

These comparative figures are enough to 
curl the hair of any citizen with a sense of 
thrift in his system. 

Finally, let's examine what has happened 
to the taxpayer himself. The year 1913 saw 
the final ratification and adoption of the 16th 
amendment to the Federal Constitution per- 
mitting Federal income taxation. 

Today a man with a $10,000-a-year Income 
and 2 dependent children pays over 25 times 
more Federal income tax annually than a 
man of similar income did in 1913. Such a 
man paid only $60 on a $10,000 taxable in- 
come in 1913. In 1955, his total tax was 
$1,592. The tax payments of this man ranged 
from a low of $40 in 1929 to a high of $2,245 
in the World War II year of 1944. 

Taxpayers with $3,000 net incomes paid 
nothing in 1913, but were taxed $36 in 1918 
to help pay the costs of World War I. They 
then had a tax holiday until 1941 when they 
were assessed $58. The tax in this bracket 
arose to $120 in 1955. 

A man with the same exemptions and a 
taxable income of $25,000 paid $260 in 1913— 
$9,705 in the war year of 1944—and $6,268 
in 1955. 

The man with a net income of $100,000 
paid only 62.510 in 1913. He wrote a tax 
check for $68,565 In 1944 and for $51,912 in 
1955. r 

These figures may haye made you dizzy. 
They did us, too. 

Oniy the people can stop and reverse this 
trend. 

The remedy for what alls us is to reduce 
taxes, cut the budget, keep the budget bal- 
anced, and get greater efficiency and more 
value from each tax dollar. 

Nobody wants to return to horse-and- 
buggy days. Nobody want to turn the clock 
back to the beginning of the century. 

But unrestrained Government spending 
will lead to further inflation, followed ulti- 
mately by deflation and depression, na- 
tional bankruptcy and the end of the free 
dynamic American economy. Surely nobody 
wants that. 


Departments of State, Justice, Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Bill, Fiscal Year 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H, R. 6871) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 


cles for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman. in view of what the 
gentleman from New York has just said, 
may I say when I owe someone an apol- 
ogy I will make it, and it is possible I owe 
an apology to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas. I do not know what the Recorp is 
going to show but I know what was said 
here on the floor. Certainly I do not 
think I was stupid in inferring from that 
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that there was some kind of arrangement 
made that the Committee was going to 
accept an amendment which was going 
to be offered either by the gentleman 
from Iowa or the gentleman from Kan- 
sas. But since the gentleman from New 
York has stated that there was a mis- 
understanding it is possible that I mis- 
understood with whom the deal on the 
amendment had been made. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. No, I will not yield 
to the gentleman from New York. It was 
his statement that caused the confusion, 
so I am going to try to clear up the con- 
fusion. 

If that is the case, and“if there was no 
agreement made, and if the gentleman 
from Kansas had not had prior arrange- 
ments, and if it were not stated here 
that there were prior arrangements 
made for the Committee to accept the 
amendment, then certainly I apologize to 
him because I do not want to imply that 
anybody has done anything that he did 
not do. In other words this is an “iffy” 
apology. 


Foreign Aid Reverse Grants and Repay- 
ments by Foreign Countries, Section 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under date of April 1, I inserted in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp, on page 
A2595, a detailed statement on the extent 
of United States expenditures in sup- 
port of the foreign-aid program. 

Again, through the courtesy of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, I am inserting a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. Hermann Ficker, 
analyst in international finance and 
trade, who also prepared the statement 
referred to above. Once again he has 
done an outstanding job. 

It is only fair, Mr. Speaker, to point 
out. that some foreign countries have 
made repayments to the United States on 
grants and loans. In the report submit- 
ted herewith there is covered a period 
from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1956. Sec- 
tion 1, the first report, dealt with grants 
and utilized loans. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I am including this very valu- 
able report. The report follows: 
REVERSE GRANTS AND REPAYMENTS BY FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES AND ORGANIZATIONS TO THE 

UNITED STATES ON GRANTS AND LOANS FoR 

PERIOD JULY 1. 1940-June 30, 1956 

The following 3 tables dealing with re- 
verse grants and reduction of indebtedness 
comprise section 2 of a report on United 
States aid extended to foreign countries and 
organizations for the war period, July 1, 
1940-June 30, 1945, and postwar period, July 
1, 1945-June 30, 1956. 

Section 1 dealt with grants and utilized 
loans. 

In section 2 the gross tabulation for reverse 
grants is given by country and program for 
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the war period and postwar period. Repay- 
ments on loans and credits are given in one 
table for the combined period. 


I. Net grant aid, war period, July 1, 1940- 
June 30, 1945 


FCC es ee ee $46, 728, 287, 000 
Grants-in-ald ......... -.-- 1, 400,010,000 
xaT Seat eR ey 48, 128, 297, 000 


7, 872, 637, 000 


TOUR a A 40, 255, 660, 000 
Il, Net grant aid, postwar period, July 1, 
1945—June 30, 1956 


Grants-in-aid ....-.--.-.. $49, 095, 405, 000 
1, 646, 408, 000 


A AE A meen, 47, 448, 997, 000 


III. Net loans and credits, July 1, 1940 
June 30, 1956 


Net authoxizations $17, 056, 369, 000 


Less unutilized loans 955, 836, 000 
Utilized loans 16,100, 533, 000 
Principal payments 4, 345, 423, 000 


Outstanding on June 30, 
TOBE Hace sss See Li-. 11,755, 110, 000 


IV. Tabulation of net aid, July 1, 1940- 
June 30, 1956 


Net grants, war period $40, 255, 660, 000 


Net grants, postwar period.. 47, 448, 997, 000 
Net loans and credits, war 
and postwar perlod 11, 755, 110, 000 


Total 99, 459, 767, 000 
V. Net reverse grants and repayments, 
July 1, 1940-June 30, 1956 
Reverse grants, war period $7, 872, 637, 000 


Reverse grants, postwar pe- 
riod 


1, 646, 408, 000 


PO: aroan ShA eRe 
Net reverse grants and 
repayments ------- 13, 864, 468, 000 
Sources: Foreign aid, 1940-51, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1952; foreign grants and 
credits, U. S. Department of Commerce, Ov- 
tober 1956. 


Tasix I—Revérse grants and returns on 
grants, by country and program, war pe- 
riod, July 1, 1940-June 30, 1945 

(Thousands of dollars) 

Country (war period) : 

Belgium-Luxembourg: 
Idle 204, 791 


United Kingdom: 
Returned merchant ships 5, 143 


Returned Navy ships 3. 963 
Reverse lend-leanse 4, 989, 844 
Cash war- account settle- 
Wenn!!! 1, 500 
2 — 
een S 5. 030, 499 
11 —— 
Australia; Reverse lend-lease... 883, 441 
India: Reverse lend-lease 582, 225 
New Zealand: Reverse lend- 
Seana. T NE fe eae ae tee 1, 732 
Union of South Africa: Reverse 
ian oe 870 
China: Reverse lend-lease 3, 672 
France: Reverse lend-lease 866, 728 
Netherlands: Reverse lend- 
1e / ůp², NENN 36. 979 
— . — 
VU. S. S. R.: 
Returned merchant ships 4,494 
Reverse lend-leuse 2, 213 
C 6. 707 
ea 
y Aar a MUEEN A ATE ä e Oot 
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TABLE II.— Reverse grants and returns on grants, by country and program, postwar period, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1956 


[Thousands of dollars] 
Country Country Postwar 
period 1955 1956 
CC TTT Indochina (3 states). 172] 1. 710 261 
22 OO | 
Military ald connterpart fung denn — 121 64 57 
Lend-lease nával ships 1 returned. ..-... os nn si : —. —— 
counter nr 78 1 
Bolivia: Economie and technical assistance counter- Economic and techni e counterpart : i = s 


chis fun 


— .... R NLS 


Laos: Economie ag 


Military ald connterpert funds.. part funds. 
Lend-lease naval ships (econonile) returned. Vietnam: Military 
Cor 2523 BIE Ieee Ree See pee 
Military ala counterpart funds 
Military ald counterpart funds Economic and technical assistance counterpart 
d-leuse naval ships (economic) returned funds. <... SND pe TEEN ERRA E 
Lend-lease naval ship (economic) returned ü A R A LNA AARIIN 
— FTT 
Military aid counterpart funds -r 
Military aid counterpart fund Econontic and technical assistance counterpart 
Lend-lease nuval ships (economic) returned. aTa DEE EAE SA S E AES 
„CCC OES SA S AEEA E ESA EAN A NS E EEA 
Military aid counterpart funds Military aid counterpart funds 
d-leuse naval ships irae returned Foanomlo and technical assistance 8 
. —— 
Halti: Lond. lenses naval ships (economic) returned. 
9 Military ald counterpart funds. ir TA trot pen spactepnecuenaporpet nde 
Niico: Lend-lease naval ships feconotaie) returned... 
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Taste Il.—Reverse grants and returns on grants, by country and program, postwar period, July 1, 19.35-June $0, 1956—Continued 
{Thousands of dollars] 
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TABLE III. Repayments of loans and other credits, by country, war and postwar period, July 1, 1940-June 30, 1956 
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Nor. — In some instances data shown in this table meinde Joans and other credits extended to private entities, for example, outstanding indebtedness shown for Cans lu re?” 
resents the indebtedness of private companies and not official governmental loans, 


- Congress Should End Unfair Tax on Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
i Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr, HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include the following editorial 
from Labor, a newspaper published in 
Washington, D. C.: 

Concress SHOULD END UNram Tax on Tax 

Many Members of Congress are talking 
about reducing taxes for low-income people, 


There’s one place where Congress can and 
should make a start, because the country 
can’t afford perpetuation of a tax injustice 
which cries out for correction. 

That's the tax on a tax, and here's how 
it works now: An employee pays a social 
security, railroad retirement or civil serv- 
ice retirement tax, which is withheld from 
his wage or salary, so he hever sees the 
money, Yet Uncle Sam taxes this money a 
second time, by means of the income tax. 
If that isn’t a tax on a tax, what is it? 

Congress granted tax relief to stockholders, 
who claimed they were double taxed by 
taxes on both profits and on 
dividends, Surely double-taxed workers have 
a stronger claim to tax relief. Our neighbor 
country, Canada, that, and does 
not impose an income tax on the retirement 
tax money of its people. 


Uncle Sam's income tax instructions 59% 
“you can deduct,” from the income on which 
you pay the Federal tax, any and all “persons! 
property taxes, real estate taxes, State in- 
come taxes, State or local sales taxes, a 
license fees, poll taxes, and State gasolin? 
taxes.” 

All those deductions are fair. Why should 
you be forced to pay a tax on money al- 
ready taken from you in taxes? Why is 
any different when the money has been taken 
in retirement taxes? 

The railroad unions are asking to 
enact a bill by Congressman Evcrns Mo- 
Carruy, Democrat, of Minnesota, whic? 
would end the tax on tax, and thus make it 
possible to raise rail retirement benefits with 
no increase in the total taxes paid by rail- 
roaders. 
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In addition to the obvious unfairness of 

e tax on a tax, there's another reason why 
it is unjustified. 

The railroad retirement, social security, 
and civil service systems serve a broad social 
Purpose, and relieve the Federal, State, and 

governments of financial burdens they 
Would otherwise have to carry. Just a little 
ught makes that clear. 

Before the three big retirement systems 
dame into being, countless thousands of old 
folks had to go over the hill to the poor- 

use." Poorhouses cost a lot of money, 
Which the public had to pay in taxes. Also, 
State and local governments had to spend 
further tax money in public relief for needy 
aged men and women. 

In the great reform era of the 1930's, Con- 
Bess created a social security system, which 

two parts. One provides old-age pen- 
mons paid for by workers and their employ- 
ers, by means of retirement taxes. This self- 
Pay part is steadily taking over the Job of the 
Other part, which provides old-age assistance 
Paid for by taxes on the general public. 

Thus, social security taxes are relieving the 

Public of both the burden of the tragic old 
houses and more and more of the burden 
Of old-age assistance. The railroad retire- 
Ment and civil service retirement systems 
Work the same way. Without them, the pub- 
would have to pay more taxes to support 
the rapidly growing number of old folks in 
ys far less conducive to their self-re- 
t. 

Why should the employees under the three 
Treat retirement systems be penalized for 
ng over so much of the burden at their 
expense? They are penalized now by 
being forced to pay the tax on a tax. They 
hope and pray that Congress will stop this 

injustice, 


Our Strange Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF-REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a recent 
Şditorial from the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 

Ournal-Gazette—Our Strange Diplo- 
Macy. It sets forth some ideas that a 
1080 many people have concerning our 
oreign aid programs: 
OUR STRANGE DIPLOMACY 

tog merican diplomacy is being conducted 

y like a huge give-away program, 
Other nations do not apply to us for aid, 

t upon them taking it anyway. 
tis a strange way for the world's great- 
Power to conduct itself. 

It does not show maturity. 

è foreign aid program which was started 
After World War IT was understood to be an 
w. ney measure for the immediate post- 
the Period. Now it seems to be regarded in 

© State Department as a permanent thing. 

If individuals were treated as we treat 
weet nations, we know that the individuals 

uld be robbed of their self-reliance and of 

© ability to stand on their own two feet. 

Nations are not very different from indi- 

uals. Nations are composed of people. 
tonvies to foreign nations are not a solution 

What ails the world today. 


to’? could lead to widespread pauperiza- 


It is not possible to buy fr 
y friendship in the 
Market place. 
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The whole business of American aid to 
foreign lands must be placed upon a sound 
basis 


There should be sound loans for sound 
propositions. The loans should be repaid. 
This is the way to build the future. ; 

Money scattered around without purpose 
or plan is not going to produce a better 
world. 

People are not going to make progress un- 
less they are careful and thoughtful, unless 
they plan and operate according to sensible 
economic policies. 

We have encouraged the nations abroad to 
become like dependent children. 

It is time we got back to basic reality. 


The Race for Scientific Supremacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, much 
attention has been given in the press and 
other media, as well as by speakers on 
their rostrums throughout the country, 
to the “critical shortage” of scientific 
personnel and the “decreasing trends” 
in science education. 

Usually the alarming figures are cou- 
pled with such comparable figures as we 
are able to obtain or estimate for the 
Soviet Union. This comparison lends 
drama to what might otherwise be just 
another dull set of figures. Statistics 
and graphs can be produced to show 
what we seem to be falling behind in the 
scientific race with the Soviet Union. 

There is little question that Russia is 
turning out scientists, engineers, and 
technically trained people at a faster rate 
than we are. Both the number and the 
percentage is greater, particularly the 
latter. This is understandable, because 
Russia has had to start practically from 
scratch to build up a great industrial 
society. This situation was made worse 
by the devastation of World War II. 

In what has been called a “cold war” of 
the classrooms, it has been estimated 
that Russia will produce during the de- 
cade from 1950-1960 a total of 1,200,000 
trained engineers, compared to our 900,- 
000. In 1955, Russia turned out 130,000 
engineers and scientists, as against 60,000 
in the United States. Figures often 
vary, but it must be remembered that in 
addition, many of the Soviet boys and 
girls who drop out of the mainstream at 
the end of their 7th or 10th year, receive 
specialized training at schools called 
“technikums.” There are estimated to 
be more than 3,500 of these in Russia. 
This year they will graduate 100,000 
draftsmen, electricians, mechanics, lab 
assistants, and other technicians. We 
have no exact counterpart to this rich 
source of trained people. 

It should be remembered that uni- 
versal education in Russia has now 
reached the stage where all children 
receive 10 years of free public school- 
ing if they are capable of receiving it. 
College entrance is on the basis of severe, 
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competitive examinations, and all tuition 
is free. Worthy students receive finan- 
cial aid, in return for which they give 
3 years’ service, or in a manner of speak- 
ing, their whole life to the state. 

Russian school children are strictly 
regimented. They go to school 6 days 
a week, more hours per day, and more 
weeks a year than our children, and 
concentrate heavily on the sciences. 
They have no electives; they spend 4 
years in chemistry, 5 in physics and 
mathematics, through trigonometry, is 
a required course. They also study a 
foreign language for 6 years. English, 
being a language of science, is very popu- 
lar. 

Much has been written pro and con 
about the quality of the people being 
turned out by Russia's 800 institutions of 
higher learning, and her technical 
schools, American educators and stu- 
dents of Russian affairs are inclined to 
believe that the standards are neither 
as high as alarmists say, nor as low as 
wishful thinkers would like to believe. 
They are coming up fast. 

If Russia were concentrating only on 
peaceful developments of her industries, 
this is the sort of competition between 
nations that we could welcome. Cer- 
tainly, it would be a race in which we 
should have nò fear of competing. But 
there is evidence that the Soviets re- 
gard scientific development and en- 
gineering progress as a weapon—to build 
up a strong base from which to infiltrate 
the underdeveloped nations of the world 
and eventually to challenge Western in- 
dustrial supremacy. 

What are the actual figures for the 
United States? How should we best 
meet this undeniable challenge? Cer- 
tainly, we do not wish to adopt the So- 
viet regimentation system. We do not 
want to turn out robots for certain nar- 
rowly-defined tasks. Our emphasis in 
education has been upon development of 
the whole personality of our school chil- 
dren. We believe in a democratic sys- 
tem in which students are allowed to 
reach the full extent of their capabili- 
ties. 

Percentagewise, we again hear alarm- 
ing figures. We learn that in 1900 the 
percentage of students in grades 9 
through 12 taking physics was 19 per- 
cent whereas today it is only 4.6 percent. 
However, in 1954, the latest year for 
which figures are available, the total en- 
roliment in grades 9 through 12 was 
6,500,000 compared with only 500,000 in 
1900—a thirteenfold increase. Actually 
the enrollment in high school physics 
has increased from 98,846 in 1900 to 
302,800 in 1954. In chemistry, enroll- 
ment has jumped from 40,084 to 482,700, 
Percentages, therefore, are misleading. 
Yet they are quoted every day in an 
effort to prove that we are losing the 
race. 

There is genuine cause for concern, 
but they are quite different from those 
usually expressed. These causes are the 
general decline of the level of scientific 
teaching, the low salaries of science 
teachers, the skimpy amounts of money 
allotted by hard-pressed school boards 
for scientific and laboratory equipment. 
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In 1900, physics was offered mainly at 
the 10th grade level; today it is offered 
usually as a l12th-grade course. In 
smaller schools, it is often alternated 
with chemistry in the lith and 12th 
grades. It has been pointed out that 
about 23 percent of high schools having 
enrollments up to the senior year offered 
neither chemistry nor physics. This is 
another alarming figure, until it is shown 
that these schools include only 5.8 per- 
cent of all high-school students. Fig- 
ures cited by the Office of Education 
show that at least 95 percent of all stu- 
dents reaching the 12th grade at least 
have the opportunity to take these 
courses, 

American youth today is interested in 
science and engineering. The Office of 
Education says that 55 percent of the 
boys who took the 1956 general scholar- 
ship exam of the National Honor So- 
ciety, a high school scholastic group, 
said they planned to take college majors 
in science or engineering. Other surveys 
have shown that children frequently 
asked more questions about science than 
any other subject. 

Yet the facts also show that young- 
sters who are fascinated by science at 
junior high school levels often avoid 
science in senior high school. Twenty- 
seven percent fail to take high school 
biology, 68 percent avoid high-school 
chemistry, and 77 percent—in this 
atomic age—do not enroll in high-school 
physics. The mortality rate continues 
through college, as the freshmen and 
sophomores drop out of school, leaving 
fewer and fewer students who are willing 
and able to pursue the demanding studies 
in an institute of technology or science 
department. 

Part of this may be due to the myths 
that have sprung up about scientific 
studies. Some students have the notion 
that one must be a genius to succeed in 
science. Others think that «science 
classes are dull—textbook and sheer 
academic drudgery. They can be and 
often are, but they need not be. What is 
needed is better curricula, new text- 
books, modern equipment, and above all, 
more and better-trained teachers. 

The challenge is threefold: the stu- 
dents’ interest must be held and main- 
tained. The new teachers must be given 
more incentive and challenge to keep 
them in the field. The experienced 
teachers must have apportunity to im- 
prove and discuss their techniques with 
their colleagues and specialists in vari- 
ous fields. None of these objectives can 
be solved very easily by a legislative 
approach. We cannot create a favorable 
climate to scientific teaching and study 
merely by the passage of a law. 

One of the difficulties of the high 
school curriculum is the so-called four 
solids requirement that too often oper- 
ates to exclude science courses while 
emphasizing social studies, English, and 
foreign language. It is too easy to con- 
demn the schools for the trends that 
many people regard today as alarming. 
The quality of instruction is never as 
high as we would like it to be. The 
budgets for science teaching are never 
satisfactory. Besides, industry competes 
with higher education, They comb our 
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laboratories and classrooms for teach- 
ers who are unable to continue to make 
the sacrifices all too often necessary in 
this field. 

However, there is much that can and 
is being done. Through such means as 
the science teacher achievement recog- 
nition—STAR—awards, and the prep- 
aration of career information material 
by such organizations as the National 
Science Teachers Association, we may 
be able to counteract the current trend. 
The National Science Foundation pro- 
vides Federal funds for summer and 
academic year institutes for science 
teachers. It serves the President's Na- 
tional Committee for the Development 
of Scientists and Engineers as well as 
industrial firms, which are supporting 
scholarships in ever greater amounts. 
Contacts between university and college 
specialists and their colleagues in the 
general science field have improved 
greatly in the postwar years. 

There is another aspect to this prob- 
lem. It is obvious that Russia, in train- 
ing ever greater numbers of technicians 
every year, is thinking not only of her 
own needs, but also of the many under- 
developed countries who are willing to 
accept cadres of scientific and technical 
workers from Russia. These workers 
bring both material and technical aid 
and the gospel of communism. If our 
own shortage of technicians in many 
fields persists, we may find ourselves 
without weapons in a very important 
aspect of the cold war. 

Among the solutions to this problem, 
a national science or technical academy 
has been suggested., This would provide 
engineers and technicians for periods 
of service overseas in the underdevel- 
oped countries. Perhaps a more simple 
solution would be to offer an option of 
service in lieu of military duty for those 
who have the skills necessary to help 
other nations—agricultural specialists, 
geologists, biologists, public health of- 
ficers, construction men, and others. 
These men, serving as civilian personnel, 
or even as members of the Armed Forces, 
would be suitably compensated for the 
discomforts and hardships of living in 
these countries. The servicemen who 
qualify as scientific and professional 
personnel might well be willing to spend 
their obligatory period of military duty 
as overseas point 4 technicians. 

One leaf that might be borrowed from 
the Russian book is the possibility of 
longer school terms and more hours of 
schooling per week. This suggestion has 
been made by several thoughtful Ameri- 
cans who have visited Russia and ob- 
served the education process there. For 
many students, unable to find sufficient 
summer employment to spend their time 
gainfully, a shorter summer vacation 
would serve equally well. The long sum- 
mer vacation is a throwback to the days 
when young children had to pitch in with 
the summer chores on the farm. Those 
days are just about gone forever. Ad- 
miral Lewis Strauss, the distinguished 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, has proposed a total of 210 days 
of school per year, as against the present 
180. He also maintains that gifted stu- 
dents must be permitted to forge ahead 
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just as backward children are given spe- 
cial attention, The longer period of tui- 
tion could be used to shorten the number 
of years of elementary and secondary 
schooling or to bridge the gap between 
the accomplishments of the American 
high school students and their European 
cousins. 

Whatever the measures we take to in- 
crease our flow of scientific and technical 
people to the industries and laboratories 
and classrooms of our country, let us 
recognize that we are engaged in a race 
that, if successful, can lead us into a fine 
new age of peaceful accomplishments. 
But if we don’t keep up, our civilization 
may be challenged by a power which 
would like nothing better than to humble 
if not destroy the great western indus- 
trial society which has wrought such 
significant changes in the world. 


A Look at Modern Spain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include a review of The Yoke and 
the Arrows, by Herbert L. Matthews: 
which appeared recently in the book re- 
view section of the New York Times. It 
was written by Mildred Adams. Mem- 
bers of Congress might do well to read 
it, especially those Members and Sena- 
tors who are associated with Foreign Af- 
fairs and Foreign Relations committees. 

The review follows: 

THe YOKE AND THE ARROWS, A Report ON 
SPAIN, BY HERBERT L. MATTHEWS 

Maybe this is it. Perhaps this book, 50 
honest, so well informed, so personal in the 
best newspaper sense, may help to lift the 
sullen lid on which Gen. Francisco Franco 
y Bahamonde sits so firmly. = 

The Spanish people have learned to livé 
under that lid, and some of them profit by 
it. Americans, dimly conscious of the fact 
that a billion dollars of their money is being 
spent under it, accept it uneasily. The ach- 
ing need, for us as well as for them, is that 
the lid be somehow tilted up so that light 
and air and a reasonable degree of truth 
about Spain may take the place of those 
sickly fictions which have poisoned so many 
attempts to understand the country’s recent 
past or to think with any clarity about i 
possible future. * 

This need Herbert Matthews fills with * 
unique skill. He has produced an “all of 
which I saw, part of which I was" book, 
invested it with the present tense. Writing 
“not a history of modern Spain, nor of the 
Spanish Civil War,” he insists nevertheless 
that certain facts must be kept in mind i 
we are to understand the situation today- 
The United States is spending $400 million 
in Spain to build bases that form an in- 
tegral part of the neo-Maginot defense belt 
now being drawn around this continent, and 
more millions in economic aid. American 
military engineers are grounding those base 
on something more solid than drifting sand; 
it would seem equally important that the 
United States should also know the politi 
and economic realities of Spain, They 
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be harder to get at than the geologic subsoil, 
but a wrong assessment would be just as 
Perilous. 
So Mr. Matthews, who covered the Spanish 
Civil War as correspondent for the New York 
es and went back in 1956 to see what 
had happened since, digs first into the layers 
Of myth that have accumulated since Franco 
in the Second Republic in July of 


He starts with the hoary ilusion that 
Franco rebelled against the legally elected 
Government of Spain in order to rescue his 
Country from communism. That idea, says 
Mr. Matthews, was not mentioned in the 

‘s first proclamations, but developed 

as an afterthought. “The facts are that 
was precious little communism in 

Spain when the civil war started, and the 
ublican Government was at no time 
By the same token “the Loyalists 
Were not, at that time, saving Spain from the 
vort of fascism represented by Germany and 
Italy." That, too, developed along with 
co's strength. In short, the Spanish 
War was a much more complicated, and, 

80 to speak, private struggle than most out- 
have recognized, and the mirrors that 

time has held up have distorted it still more: 

The second illusion stems from the first 

accepts the thesis that because Franco 
h On saying he was fighting communism, 

e is, therefore, a champion of democracy. 
From this shaky premise follows the perilous 
tenet that because Franco is allowing the 

Nited States to spend more than $1 billion 

Spain on bases and economic aid, we have 

Caudillo in our pocket. Mr. Matthews re- 
w. his readers that Hitler and Mussolini, 
ho earlier paid Franco for what they 
tr Ught were defense agreements, got no aid 
om him when they needed it most. 
is by no means as sanguine about our 
Derne bases as are our military men. 
1 ir viability in time of war, and our secu- 
ty, depend on the will of “a most cautious, 
Most coldly calculating man,” who, at the 
ent of crisis, will make up his own mind 
ther or not we may use them. Though 
Franco has an evil reputation throughout 
the democratic world, we have bargained 
der him for the use of Spanish land in the 
à ense of democracy. Having made this 

Ubious pact, says Mr. Matthews, let us rec- 

that for our own safety we must watch 

Nts most closely, and be at least as clear 

frank about it as with Marshal Tito. 
any readers may quarrel with Mr. Mat- 

Sn“ skepticism and dispute his conclu- 

but they rest on a sound analysis of the 
he that support Franco and with which 
Plays so skillfully. The new element, 
{american influence through American dol- 
+ is neutralized thus far. No American 
Rag ts allowed to fly over those expensive new 
Pates American officers, under rigid orders 

Keep out of political discussion, dress in- 
Ranspicucusly in-civilian clothes. What will 

Ppen when 10,000 GI's go over to man the 
unlahed bases, and Pedro who built them, 
begins to compare his pay with that of GI 
te Who serves them, remains to be seen. 
{More economic analysis would have been 

elcome in this chapter, but dependable data 

hard to get.) 

No small part of the fascination of this 
mek lies in the manner of its writing. As 
gee? its author were talking by the fire- 
thre it rambles, moves back and forth 
mix time, dodges across the landscape, 

es fact and conviction, things heard, seen, 
tha believed in an apparently artless fashion 
Den Conceals a deft skill. Among those who 
9 to evade or conceal past or present 
Sonne about the Spanish situation it may 
it | be popular. but in its unpretentious way 
is one of the most important books on 
Spain this reviewer has seen. 
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Needed: A New Postmaster General 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr, HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I rec- 
ommend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial from the 
Ocala (Fla.) Star Banner: 

NEEDED: A NEW POSTMASTER GENERAL 


If President Eisenhower is wise, he'll start 
looking immediately for a new Postmaster 
General. 

Throughout the controversy with the 
House Appropriations Committee over the 
issue of extra funds needed to operate the 
Post Office Department through June, Post- 
master General Summerfield has acted in an 
arrogant, high-handed manner. 

In fact, seldom in history has the public 
witnessed such a brazen resort to brow- 
beating threats and tactics by a high offi- 
cial of the executive department. The meth- 
ods employed by Mr. Summerfield in an ef- 
fort to get his way fall into the pattern of 
union bosses like John L. Lewis, Walter Reu- 
ther and Dave Beck. 

Frankly, we think the services of the Post- 
master General to the Nation and the Eisen- 
hower administration have about as much 
value now as a canceled 3-cent-stamp. 

To be sure, the House committee yesterday 
voted to give Mr. Summerfield 41 of the 47 
million dollars he says he needs to keep the 
Department running until June 30. Since 
this amount is likely to be approved speedily 
early next week by the House and Senate, it 
may be said the Postmaster General has 
been successful in his threats and won the 
battle with Congress. But the committee 
members did not bow so much to Mr. Sum- 
merfield’s judgment as they did to the reality 
that the Nation could not stand a drastic 
curtailment of mail service. 

One thing that can be safely predicted is 
that most Members of the House will not 
easily forget the incident. Indeed, they will 
long remember Mr. Summerfleld's over- 
dramatization of postal problems and his 
last-minute threat to the entire Congress. 

Moreover, there is an important point 
which should not be overlooked by the pub- 
lic. It is the general botch the administra- 
tion has made of the whole affair. 

The Post Office Department is currently 
operating under a budget of some $2 billion. 
According to Representative Cannon, chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee, 
Summerfield was given repeated warnings he 
should “live within“ that amount but did 
not do it. 

The postal official said, in effect, his De- 

partment could not “live within” the figure 
because of a greater mail volume than anti- 
cipated, the need to extend delivery routes 
into new urban areas and to meet pay and 
retirement increases voted by Congress. 
* He can properly point to the fact that the 
Department informed Congress in January 
that more funds would be n - How- 
ever, the Bureau of the Budget delayed un- 
til March an official request for supple- 
mental fourth-quarter funds. That is in- 
excusable inefficiency. 

But that delay doesn’t excuse Mr. Sum- 
merfield's attitude and actions. 

A good and efficient administrator of the 
Post Office Department would have told Con- 

earlier of his troubles. He would have 
prodded the Budget Bureau. He would have 
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been tactful In his dealings with the branch 
of the Government which controls the purse- 
strings. He would not have used blackjack 
tactics, 

Above all, an able administrator—one who 
acknowledges that public interest, conveni- 
ence, and necessity are paramount—would 
have followed through quickly after the 
House committee's action and rescinded the 
order halting Saturday mail deliveries. But 
not Mr. Summerfield. He has done what 
rain, snow, sleet, and the gloom of night 
aren't supposed to do—stopped the postmen 
from making their appointed rounds today. 

The plain fact of the matter is that Mr. 
Summerfield’s arrogant performance shows 
he is a liability to the administration and 
is not the man to attempt to remedy postal 
service problems. He ought to go—and by 
special delivery. 


Equitable Postal Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the April 15, 1957, issue of the Flint 
Journal entitled “Let the Users Pay the 
Costs.” 

I would like to add that the views ex- 
pressed in this editorial are entirely 
typical of general public sentiment in 
the Sixth District of Michigan as indi- 
cated by responses to a questionnaire 
which I recently sent to several thou- 
sand people in the district. Although 
the questionnaire contained no reference 
to third-class mail, hundreds of citizens 
took time to add their own opinion con- 
cerning it. In my opinion, there is real 
resentment over present rates for third- 
class mail. 

The editorial follows: 

Ler THE Users Pay THE COSTS 


The controversy waged last week over ap- 
Propriations for operation of the postal sery- 
ice should serve, once again, to demonstrate 
the need for putting the Post Office Depart- 
ment on a sound business basis. 

At the present time, the Department oper- 
ates at a loss of about a million dollars a day. 
The taxpayers have to make up that loss, and 
yet the great majority of taxpayers use the 
mails only occasionally. Their taxes sub- 
sidize the cost for those who use the mails 
frequently. 

Most citizens are tired of haying their 
mailboxes crammed with so-called junk mail, 
advertising circulars, mostly, which go third 
class. Most people throw it away without 
even reading it. They regard it as an irrita- 
tion. They would be even more irritated if 
they stopped to think that they are helping 
pay for it through their taxes. And yet that 
is exactly what they are doing. 

A family may subscribe to 1 or 2 magazines 
which are delivered by mail. The charge for 
delivering those magazines is not sufficient 
to cover the cost of delivery of course. An- 
other family may subscribe to 8 or 10 maga- 
zines, and still another may subscribe to 
none. But the no-magazine family, through 
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its taxes, helps foot the mailing bill for the 
10-magazine family. 2 

Why, it can be asked, should a citizen who 
uses the mail service only for an occasional 
letter help pay the cost for a business which 
uses the service extensively to drum up new 
business? Why should a person help pay the 
mailing costs of a newspaper or magazine 
which he never reads? 

There may be legitimate justification still 
for some kinds of mail subsidies, but the 
Post Office Department should be as self- 
supporting as possible. Postal rates, includ~ 
ing first class, should be raised; and, in gen- 
eral, those who use the mails the most 
should be expected to pay an equitable share 
of the cost. 

And even if it costs us an extra penny or 
two to mall a letter to Aunt Minnie in Brook- 
lyn, where can you get a comparable bargain, 
unless it is a newspaper? 


„Here's Your D—— Mail and Tax“ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of Monday, 
April 15, 1957, on the subject of appro- 
priations for the Post Office Department: 


A man walked grimly into the Wilkes-Barre 
post office on Sunday. 

Opening the slot, he deposited two letters 
and yelled at workers inside the enclosure: 

Here's your d—— mail and here's your 
d—— income tax.” 

‘Then, in high dudgeon, he strode out of 
the bullding, leaving startled customers and 
employees to their thoughts. 

The man's resentment toward the Post 
Office Department is understandable in view 
of the jerking around the public received 
over the weekend. But he was wrong in 
taking it out on the postal workers. They 
were not to blame for what happened, al- 
though they may be targets in some instances 
where infuriated citizens- do not stop to 
think. 

The responsibility rests on the shoulders 
of Postmaster General Summerfield in Wash- 
ington. It was he who high-handedly de- 
creed the weekend shutdown of service in a 
strike against the public to force Congress 
to knuckle down and give him what he 
wants in the way of financing. 

The weakness of the position of the Post- 
master General is demonstrated by the fact 
that he still has at his disposal approximately 
$632 million. There actually was no finan- 
cial crisis that called for-the suspension of 
service this past weekend. Not only did he 
have this cash balance, but Congress already 
had okayed a $17 million appropriation and 
indicated $24 million would be forthcoming 
this week. This would bring the total of 
extras to $41 million. To be sure, this is 86 
million short of what Summerfield wants, 
but obviously no cause for taking a sock at 
the innocent bystander—the public. 

The principal issue involved is not the 
money the Post Office Department may need 
or may not need. That is only incidental. 
What does matter is that a man in the 
driver's seat, by an arbitrary stand, slapped 
the American people around. Not even Stalin 
or Hitler could do that with impunity. Sum- 
merfield also must be made to understand 
he cannot get away with it, 
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We resent these tactics and we say so in 
language, we hope, is clear. 

At the same time, we repeat: Don't take 
it out on the mailman or postal clerk; he 
is not to blame for policy in Washington. 


Summerfield Should Be Impeached 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend by remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter to 
the editor of the Tampa Morning Trib- 
une, Tampa, Fla., Tuesday, April 16, 1957, 
entitled “Summerfield Should Be Im- 
peached”: 

SUMMERFIELD SHOULD BE IMPEACHED 

Avon Pank —1 highly congratulate the 
Tribune's lead editorial April 13, entitled 
“Needed: A New Postmaster General.” You 
should have added that if this Summerfield 
be not fired forthwith by the President, then 
the United States House of Representatives 
should consider impeachment proceedings 
against said Summerfield. 

The Democrats have a majority in the 
House, and hence can impeach him, as it 
takes only a majority to impeach. The fact 
that the Senate is 49-47 Democratic now pre- 
cludes that said Summerfield would be con- 
victed of impeachment charges, for it takes 
a two-thirds Senate vote to convict, but said 
proceedings definitely would serve the na- 
tional interests as it would enhance the 
prestige of Congress and scare the life out of 
the General Motors brigade now in charge of 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Last fall, Summerfield gave the most parti- 
san political speech in Tampa I think most 
people have ever heard. The gist of Sum- 
merfield’s logic in said diatribe ran some- 
thing like this: “All successful people are 
Republicans and all unsuccessful people are 
Democrats. Keep the executive branch of 
your Government in charge of the ‘success- 
Tul’ people, namely, the Republicans.” I 
have never heard a Democratic speech as 
demagogic as this Tampa Summerfield 
speech, 

What Summerfield is trying to do is, of 
course, obvious to anyone who thinks this 
thing through. Summerfield wants first- 
class postage rates to be increased, letting the 
ordinary people of America foot the bill for 
increased costs fpr carrying second-, third-, 
and fourth-class mall. It is, of course, Sum- 
merfield’s constitutional right and preroga- 
tive to lobby Congress for this typical Repub- 
lican big-business stratagem, but it is not all 
right for Summerfield to autocratically use 
presumed executive powers to throw a mon- 
key wrench into usual post-office operations 
to gain his point. This is “sandbagging” 
Congress, as Congressman CANNON, Demo- 
erat, of Missouri, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, calls it, 

But if Summerfield can get away with this 
dictatorial game of his, then I am not averse 
to complimenting him—for then typical big- 
business strongarm tactics have taken over a 
pusillanimous American public. We can 
then coin a new American political term, 
namely, “Summerfielded.” This verb means 
to scare Congress into submission by with- 
holding congressionally voted upon Govern- 
ment service. Yes; the next is for Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey to “Summerfield” Con- 
gress into submission to extend interest rates 
on Goyernment bond issues. We may see 
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Defense Secretary Wilson “Summerfield” 
Congress into voting more defense moneys 
etc. And thus we will see the absolute abdi- 
cation of Congress, and the end of consti- 
tutional government in America. 

HENRY STONER. 


Airways Modernization Act of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


x OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957, 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, on 

Monday last I introduced H. R. 6890, the 
Airways Modernization Act of 1957. This 
bill translates into legislative form thé 
recommendations made last week by 
Edward P. Curtis, President Eisenhower's 
special adviser on air traffic control, 
and endorsed by the President. It is an- 
other step in the direction of safer air- 
ways, an objective I have sought to at- 
tain. : 
An editorial in last night's Washing- 
ton Evening Star points up the desir- 
ability of this legislation and, undef 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and commend 
it to the membership of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

SUPERAIRWAYS 


President Eisenhower has, given justified 
emphasis to the need for developing super- 
airways for aviation, comparable to the su- 
perhighways which have become n 
to handle the great increase in automobile 
traffic. There are highways of the air now. 
of course, but they have grown dangerously 
congested, especially in the vicinity of large 
cities. Control systems are inadequate an 
of varying types. Several air accidents have 
revealed the shortcomings of the present 
facilities. And numerous near-collisions als? 
have indicated the urgency of more effectiv® 
controls over air traffic. 

The overall problem is so acute and so im“ 
portant that the President wisely has en“ 
dorsed a special-consultant’s recommenda- 
tion for creation of an interim Airway’ 
Modernization Board to devise means 0f 
solving it. The board proposal was made by 
Edward P. Curtis, presidential adviser on 
aviation facilities planning. Mr. Curtis, 1% 
a preliminary report on a year-long study of 
the airline situation, told the President and 
Congress that a major overhaul of the Na- 
tion’s civil and military airways is n 
“in the interest of public safety and con“ 
venience,” as well as for national security 

The proposed board would not overlap the 
functions of the present Civil Aeronaut! 
Administration or the Civil Aeronautic 
Board, it was pointed out. It would, how“ 
ever, replace the old Air Navigation Dé 
velopment Board, which, according to the 
Curtis report, “has been unable to b 
sufficient authority, decision or clear obje?” 
tives to bear on the, air traffic problem.” 
new board, unlike its predecessor, would be 
an independent agency, headed by a p 
dential appointee not affiliated with anf 
Federal department. The Departments 
Defense and. Commerce, however, would haf? 
representatives on the board, 

With the prestige of Executive and statt” 
tory authority, the board would have po 
to obtain the cooperation of all Federal 
agencies in formulating a program for a net 
work of superairways to serve both civil and 
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Military requirements. And it would work 
Out plans for a coordinated control system 
med to end the see-and-be-seen method 
Of avoiding collisions in the air. Certainly 
it is as essential to bring our national airways 
Up to date as it is to develop a great inter- 
State highway system, with Federal aid. 
projects are designed to serve and 
Protect the public. 


Rev. J. E. Gryczka 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
P are Times Leader of April 16, 

l) Rev. J. E. GRYCZKA 


Wherever men cherish freedom, wherever 
admire courage, wherever they respect 
ability, wherever they are inspired by devo- 
m to duty, wherever they appreciate gen- 
€rosity, wherever they love God, there will 
be Sadness today because of the death of the 
Rev, James E. Gryczka, a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church for 50 years and pastor of 
- Hedwig’s Church at Kingston 40 years. 
Now that he is gone to claim the reward 
OF a life dedicated to the service of God 
man, there is little we might add to the 
as revealed here through the years. 
instance, on December 27, 1951, on the 
Occasion of the golden jubilee of St. Hedwig's, 
Wrote: The eminence St. Hedwig's enjoys 
8 not hard to understand, for it is largely 
1 Teflection of the vigorous personality of 
ts Pastor, Father Gryczka, who has labored 
© so zealously for 35 of the 45 years since 
Ordination * * * Any reference to St. 
Hedwig's is a recital of Father Gryczka's 
Vements in the priesthood * * * The 
urch he has served with such inspiring 
in lity, the parish to which he has been so 
tensely devoted, the organizations he has 
mtly promoted and, last but by no 
Means least, the community and the country 
Which are so heavily devoted to him for 
šervice beyond the call of duty—all join in 
ishing him well on this a icious 
docs ” mee. 
born October 28, 1952, on the occasion of a 
inoue reception at Kingston High School 
honor of Father Gryczka, we had this to 
dax, among other things: “His achievements 
hg explained not only by his capacity, but 
N idealism and unselfishness. He has 
to n imbued with the spirit of the crusader 
af Such an extent that no sacrifice, not even 
his health, has been too much in the 
berlee of God and man. While his life has 
h dedicated to the salvation of souls, he 
— labored, with amazing success, in allied 
m ds. Grateful parishioners and 
en of eminence have been attracted by his 
en Personality, indomitable courage, in- 
— industry and other qualities of lead- 


Under the heading, “A Cross for Man of 
Pon. when announcement was made the 
tse Government-in-exile had awarded 
this the Cross of Polonia Restituta, we had 
wit to say on November 20, 1953: “Imbued 
he h the geal. of a churchman and patriot, 
th Combined, in his tall and graceful person, 

© qualities of a Count Pulaski, the dash- 
Ww hero of the Revolution, and a Cardinal 
Re aski, Polish primate. * * * Polonia 
tor tuta is a fitting and becoming award 

this unselfish man of God.” 
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Three days later, after the ceremony, we 
added this editorial footnote: “Polonia Res- 
tituta (Poland Restored) is a symbol that 
was not lost on the recipient of the honor 
last night nor on the audience that testi- 
fied by its presence to the respect in which 
Fathed Grysczka is held.” 

On October 23, 1956, we wrote, on the oc- 
casion of the observance of his golden ju- 
bilee, this valedictory: Among Americans of 
Polish extraction, Father Gryczka is a tow- 
ering figure. Although he is a native of 
Blossburg in nearby Tioga County, he per- 
sonifies the indomitable spirit of Poland 
while carrying on in the finest American 
tradition, He combined in his person what 
is best in the country of his birth and in the 
land of his forefathers.” 

There was a lot more about this man who 
gave away his worldly goods to ease the 
plight of the needy and to provide educa- 
tion for 30 priests and 40 professional men, 
but what we have included in this review 
furnishes an index to his character. 

It is a singular coincidence that Father 
Jim, as he was known affectionately to col- 
leagues and intimates, should pass on dur- 
ing the observance of Holy Week. For him, 
the glories of this Easter Sunday will be a 
rewarding experience. 


Problems of America and Those of the 
Other Continents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. | 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Americas Daily, of Miami 
Springs, Fla.: 

PROBLEMS OF AMERICA AND THOSE OF THE 

OTHER CONTINENTS 


The fundamental problems of Inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation usually march very slowly, 
as if it was believed that time, by itself, 
could solve a great part of them. 

This tardiness is in marked contrast with 
the accelerated rhythm of negotiations be- 
tween the United States of America and 
other regions of the earth, especially Europe 
and Asia, 

Should complications—visible and invisi- 
ble—in the Americas march at a moderate 
speed, the indifference that there seems to 
exist with regard to Inter-American prob- 
lems would not have consequences to speak 
of. But it happens that those complications 
are constantly increasing, in particular in 
the economic field, while the much expected 
and definite solution of the problems has 
not been forthcoming for a long time. 

It is in the interest of both the United 
States and the Latin American countries, in 
& high degree, to reach a prompt solution 
of pending matters, which because of their 
magnitude are related with the essence of 
life itself in the twenty Latin American 
countries. 

When negotiations are frozen in diplo- 
matic procedures, which are traditionally 
slow, without any encouragement toward 
the goal of victory, it is very difficult to 
achieve the success hoped for. 

It is necessary to take some measures, 
strong in their form, regarding Inter-Amer- 
ican economic cooperation, and those meas- 
ures, without a haste that may compromise 
the result, should be firmly adopted within 
a reasonable length of time. Otherwise, the 
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alm of that cooperation will fulfill only a 
politico-ps task during determined 
moments, but without any practical and 
constructive transcendence. 

The existence of negotiations with Europe 
and Asia, for example, of extraordinary ur- 
gency and seriousness, because they are 
closely linked to the fate of world peace, is 
undeniable. However, this fact does not 
signify that the problems of America do not 
require careful study and energetic deci- 
sions. Also, the problems of America have 
very close relation with the equilibrium of 
international policies. A strong America will 
be the greatest fear for Communist impe- 
rialism. An America, with the solidarity of 
its 21 republics, would be the maximum de- 
tense of world democracy. 


Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
of April 15, 1957: 

TRIAL BY JURY 

Assistant United States Attorney General 
Olney made what seems to us a rather re- 
markable statement April 5: "There is no 
constitutional right to jury trial in either 
civil or criminal contempt cases.” Those 
sincerely interested in civil liberties should 
take a good look at this ukase and its im- 
port. What it seems to mean is that if the 
Federal judiciary and Government so de- 
cided, the courts could take over, with the 
consent of Congress, the unilateral enforce- 
ment of every Federal criminal law and (by 
preemption) most State laws; could similar- 
ly take over common United States lawsuits. 
Maybe the States’ judiciary would be allowed 
some of the “pleasure.” > 

This could be done by the contempt proc- 
ess: orders to, and services upon any num- 
ber of individuals not to violate criminal 
laws or offend against the common law; or- 
ders at large or by specification; a trial with- 
out jury on any complaint that the orders 
have in fact been violated; unlimited penal- 
ties (short, perhaps, of the “cruel and un- 
usual”), in addition to civil damages, not 
explicitly for violation of law or offense 
against common law, but for contempt of 
the court. 

It would mean that the Founding Fathers, 
and the originators of the Bill of Rights, 
despite three express provisions on the sub- 
ject, fell short of and nullified their objec- 
tive by a “foolish” failure to spell out the 
boundaries of the contempt procedure. It 
would mean that jury trial has been a chim- 
era from the beginning. It would mean that 
contempt of court can cover everything by a 
little stretching. 

If it were literally true, it would mean 
that much waste motion has gone into deal- 
ing with crime alone in the past 168 years; 
that certainly a lot of it went into prosecu- 
tion of Communist advocates of “violent 
overthrow.” 

It can be imagined why Mr. Olney, in the 
course of “logic,” made this statement; and 
it can also be imagined that if he had it to 
say over again, he might phrase it different- 
ly. It could even be imagined that far from 
agreeing with the rightfulness of the premise, 
he is warning that something constitution- 
al should be done to deal with the implica- 
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tions it raises. But it can also be imagined 
that when one is committed to an expedient, 
he is likely to say and urge almost anything. 
Not only is the truth or falsity of the o- 
cial” remark a matter of grave study from 
the civil liberties standpoint; but also the 
emotional “high pressure” aura surrounding 
it. 


Mismanagement of the Postal Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to editorials appearing in three Minne- 
sota newspapers published in my district 
concerning the recent action of the Post- 
master General which indicate that the 
people were not deceived by the fog of 
publicity under which he tried to cloak 
rae mismanagement of the postal sery- 

ces. 

These editorials appeared in the Maple 
Lake Messenger, the Princeton Union, 
and the Aitkin Independent Age. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Maple Lake (Minn.) Messenger of 
April 10, 1957] - 
“Give Me Wuat I WANT, OR Erse” 

The people of the United States may suffer 
the loss of a governmental service which has 
become very dear to them because a Depart- 
ment head has the audacity to affront Con- 
gress with the ultimatum—"give me what 
I want, or else.” 

Postmaster General Summerficld has in- 
structed postmasters throughout the Nation 
to curtail certain services as of Saturday of 
this week unless Congress appropriates the 
$47 million which he claims is necessary to 
keep his Department in business. 

We wonder what effect it would have on 
our national security if the head of national 
defense, for instance, were to make similar 
demands on Congress. And what sort of 
turmoil would be in the offing if other de- 
partment heads were to do likewise. 

Seems to us the tactics being used by Sum- 
merfield are nothing short of dictatorship. 
We think this country is still too much in- 
stilled with the basic qualities of democracy 
to allow any one person to place himself in 
a position where he defies elected Repre- 
sentatives from every State in the Nation. 

We don't think it is fair to assume the 
budget committees of the House or Senate 
are not aware of the plight of the Postoffice 
Department. Nor do we believe they are so 
downright stupid they cannot come to a 
conclusion as to a budget necessary to run 
this particular Department. 

In our opfnion, it appears that Mr. Sum- 
merfield is a little too big for his britches. 

[From the Princeton (Minn.) Union of 

April 11, 1957 


UNFAIR CURTAILMENT OF MAIL SERVICE 


With the millions and billions that Con- 
gress is appropriating for one project after 
another both in this Nation and abroad, the 
curtailment in mail service which Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield has ordered 
to become effective this next Saturday, April 
13, appears both petty and mean. If that 
order closing our post office on Saturday and 
discontinuing rural mail deliveries on that 
day goes into effect, the 13th will be an un- 
lucky day. 

During 1956 we paid in taxes 50 cents out 
of every dollar that we earned, and there 
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probably are scores of other taxpayers in this 
community who did likewise. We paid 
enough to get postal service 6 days a week. 

If the Postmaster General and Congress 
cannot reconcile their differences and get to- 
gether on some sane, efficient way of operat- 
ating the Post Office Department, possibly 
the public will have to go on a sitdown strike 
in the matter of paying taxes. 

There is not reasonably good management 
or cooperation in the Federal Government 
when the public has to be penalized in such 
an essential matter as even fair mail service 
when the taxpayers’ money is being tossed 
around in staggering sums as it is in Wash- 

n 


We would like to make a suggestion to Mr. 
Summerfield—that the postal rates on third 
class mail be doubled. Our post offices in 
the rural districts in Minnesota every day 
are almost swamped in a flood of third-class 
mail—posters, circulars, unsealed letters for 
one advertising scheme after another. The 
public also suffers from this avalanche of 
worthless mail. 

Every resident of this community should 
protest to his Representative in Congress 
and to his Senators against this senseless 
curtailment of mail service in our villages 
and rural districts. 

From Tony's Column in the Aitkin (Minn.) 
Independent Age of April 11, 1957] 

Kinda looks like Congress is going to call 
Postmaster General Summerfield’s bluff and 
refuse him 30 million of the $47 million he 
has requested to run the Post. Office Depart- 
ment for the balance of this fiscal year, June 
30. Summerfield threatens to cut Saturday 
service down the line, third class mail en- 
tirely, except medicines, ete., if he does not 
get what he asks. Some Members of Con- 
gress have already weakened and if the Post- 
master General starts holding his breath like 
a spoiled brat, enough old grandmas in Wash- 
ington might be rounded up and scared into 
giving him his way. On the other hand, 
there are some pretty stubborn old he-men 
down there, who don't like to be bluffed and 
who just might say Thell with you; who's 
taking all the ribbing for the taxpayers’ 
money that's being squandered in the various 
departments of Government? You can 
start doing a little economizing along with 
the rest of them.” 

That would sound pretty good to the aver- 
age taxpayer and I don't think most of them 
would object if the Postmaster General does 
have to hold his breath for a couple of 
months. Anyway, in a few days, no one 
would notice any difference except probably 
that the Post Office Department wouldn't be 
going inte the hole any deeper. If Congress 
yoted the Department a billion they would 
still, in some way, create a deficit. It's been 
that wey since the Post Office Department 
was founded 175 years ago, and it isn't likely 
that it will ever change without subsidizing 
one class by robbing another. If it were op- 
erated on a businesslike basis like any inde- 
pendent business is forced to operate in order 
to exist, these pleas for increased appropria- 
tions would not be coming up at every ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Snitching Road Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
N OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial 


N 


April 18 


from the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
of April 9, 1957: 
/ SnircHinc Roap FUNDS 


When the trust fund for the Interstate 
Highway System was created by allocating to 
it new gasoline, vehicle and tire taxes, it was 
supposed that the whole fund would go for 
road construction. In fact, Representative 
Hate Bocas and his confreres wrote into the 
bill that the money would be expended by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Commerce. It took a fight to get the money 
into a trust instead of the General Treasury 
pool where much of it might be diverted to 
other purposes. 

But now the House proposes to pay $365,- 
000 of the fund over to the Departments of 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare te 
enable them to see that the States comply 
with the Davis-Bacon Act requiring that road 
contractors pay the Government dictated 
“prevailing wages.” 

Despite the Boggs protest, the House de- 
cided to allow this raid. The explanation 
was that it was not unusual to dip into trust 
funds for money for other departments to do 
work connected with carrying out the Iegis- 
lation. It appears that the old age and sur- 
vivors trust fund has been called on repeat- 
edly to meet expenses of departments whose 
services are used directly or indirectly in 
connection with the pensions administra- 
tion. . 

But obviously, the fact that some depart- 
ments do work connected with the trust 
funds is no reason for special payments to 
these departments. Their money is sup- 


“posed to be budgeted and appropriated sepa- 


rately. By drawing on the trust funds they 
get money that doesn't show up in their 
budgets. 

Representative Bocas is going to take his 
fight to the Senate, and we hope that Sena- 
tors ELLENDER and Lone give him a strong 
helping hand. It is certain that the tax- 
payers did not 8 70 that the departments 
of the Government would be able to cut in 
on the supposedly well-protected highway 
construction fund. 


Nadler Could Be Ike’s Answer Man - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following 
article by H. I. Phillips entitled “Nadler 
Could Be Ike’s Answer Man“: 

Napier Coup BE Inr's Answer Man—ENctY” 
CLOPEDIC CLERK WouLp Fro Press QUES” 
TIONS A SNAP 

(By H. I. Phillips) 

Teddy Nadler, a top TV jackpot winner, 
with $152,000, is taking a year's vacatlon 
from his $85 a week job as an Army depot 
clerk, He can well afford it and even with 
income taxes taking $85,000 and more, he 
probably has more money than any tw? 
Army generals and possibly as much ready 
cash as the entire general staff. His depot 
job had to do with supplies for the service 
and, despite his amazing performance on 
TV. we hear he had trouble with question® 
like Did those canned eggs go out yet?“ 
“Where's that Invoice?“ — Whats new wit! 
the Army socks?” 

Nadler says he got no further with the 
Army because “it has no use for my type 
of knowledge,” ‘This seems ridiculous. 
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& highly solvent young man who seems to 
have all the answers and know-how to get 
dough fast he could be used to help balance 
the budget. 


BATTLE OF THE BUDGET 


Nadler’s distinction has been his cover- 
age of almost every field and it is hard to see 
why the Government hasn't grabbed him out 
of the warehouse and put him to work in 
Washington where there is a desperate need 
for right answers. Uncle Sam could cer- 
tainly use somebody who could answer such 
Questions as “Name any mountain higher 
than the Federal debt’—‘What are the 
highest waterfalls in the world and how close 
is the United States Treasury from going over 
in a barrel?“ — Name any three battles 
tougher than the present battle against in- 
Ha tion.“ 

He might be of special service assigned to 
the Pentagon to give swift answers to the 
question, “How many more laps do I have to 
Cover before I reach the right office?” He 
Could be of value to Ike on those press con- 
ferences. We have heard Ike hesitate on 
Many questions Nadler could probably an- 
Swer, and add, “Do you want a simple an- 
Swer or shall I go into all the details?” 

(Note.—We were going to comment further 
along this line, but our chief scout assigned 
to the matter Just brings word that there is 
ho such person as Nadler. He is a mechani- 
Cal brain in a two-piece sult. “He is Untvac 
With a bloodstream and a big checking ac- 
count,“ the scout says.) 


DOUG FORD SPEEDS UP COLF 


Nixon for More Help to Africa headline. 
or Live-It-Up, I presume.” Can you 
remember away back when all any American 
Was expected to bring to Africa was a guide, 
and some mosquito netting? Doug Ford, 
Winner of the Masters golf tournament, is 
the fastest player in the game, seldom hesi- 
tating on any shot. His triumph can speed 
Up the game all over America, if it has the 
right effect on duffers who address every shot 
as if about to address a convention of police 
chiefs. A notorious racketeer was furtively 
Put back into circulation by a single mem- 
ber of a New York parole board. If a fellow 
has g really bad record it’s pretty hard for 
m to stay in jail these days. A jury has 
ruled void the will of a woman leaving $700,- 
to a waiter. It may have wanted to pre- 
Serve the tradition that no waiter ever picks 
Up the check. Nine men have been indicted 
in an alleged plot to create a monopoly in the 
Pickle industry. (Do you suppose the vine- 
Bar works in the conspiracy?) You 
dan tell a seal's age by looking at its teeth, 
"ays a news item, (Remind us of that the 
next time we meet a walrus who attracts us 
‘omewhat.) Tyrone Power and Loretta 
Jung played in a movie Suez“ on TV the 
Other night. There are two actors who don't 
mind taking a cut.“ 


More Scholars Express Views on 
Two-Term Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I present 
today the views of four historians and 
political scientists who have responded 

my survey of opinion of American 
Scholars on the wisdom of the 22d 
amendment. ' 
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Three political scientists favor repeal 
of this amendment. They are: Dr. R. G. 
Whitesel, of the University of Iowa; Dr. 
N. D. Houghton, of the University of Ari- 
zona; and Dr. John A. Caylor of Cottey 
College of Missouri. 


The fourth reply is from Dr. Frank W. 
Prescott, chairman of the Adolph S. Ochs 
Department of Government, of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga in Tennessee. 
Dr. Prescott feels that judgment should 
be reserved on this question until “we 
have the benefit of a few more years of 
experience with the limitation.” 

. These replies follow in order: 
STATE UNIVERSITY or Iowa, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Towa City, April 10, 1957. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN UDALL: The most fitting 
thing about the 22d amendment is its num- 
ber. That, at least, is suggestive of low cali- 
ber and limited range. The amendment car- 
ries the historical inference that the presi- 
dential elections of 1940 and 1944 were some- 
how illegitimate; its restrictions are unwise: 
it creates more difficulties than it meets. 
Lest I pile sour grapes on sour grapes I shall 
limit my comments to the continuing faults 
of the amendment, 

Despite the actual indirect process for 
electing a President, the people have made 
that office an instrument of popular sover- 
eignty. The 22d amendment is, therefore, 
not so much an extension of the prized con- 
stitutional principle of limited government as 
it is a limitation on the underlying proposi- 
tion of popular sovereignty. In effect, the 
amendment declares that all trust dissolves 
with the simple fact of third term eligibility; 
that the people cannot be trusted before the 
fact, nor Congress after the fact. The argu- 
ment that a President, too popular, too long, 
will be too powerful oversimplifies the rela- 
tionship of tenure and tyranny, which de- 
pends upon the degree of power, actual and 


“accessible. 


I am also persuaded that the amendment 
will operate to reduce the effective term of a 
reelected President to something less than 
4 years. A President either must suffer sub- 
stantial loss of political power before the 
expiration of his second term or must offset 
the loss by transfer techniques. Either the 
people who elected him lose part of his ef- 
fectiveness or the next electorate loses part 
of the effectiveness of free choice. 7 

There remains the claim that the amend- 
ment simply reaffirms constitutional custom 
and tradition. I think there may be some 
question about the validity of the claim, but 
beyond that, custom and Constitution are 
rather more complementary than synono- 
mous, and serve different as well as similar 
purposes. There are many political customs, 
such as that about district residence of 
candidates for the House of Representatives, 
which stand to lose their utility if we seek 
to provide them rigid constitutional protec- 
tion. I think the two-term tradition should 
have remained in this category, On the 
other hand, there are certain constitutional 
provisions exceedingly difficult to backstop 
with tradition and usage: the problem of an 
incapacitated President suggests itself here. 

You have solicited the above views, and I 
have been happy to respond. What you did 
not solicit was my sympathy—lI use the word 
advisedly—but I offer you that, too, in your 
efforts to repeal the 22d amendment. The 
belief that the amendment is the only real 
safeguard against the power of an incumbent 
President to dictate his renomination and re- 
election indefinitely is widespread and sub- 
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stantial enough to make any change in the 

amendment a most difficult undertaking. 
Sincerely yours, 

R. G. WHITESEL, 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, 

Tucson, April 8, 1957. 

Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stewart: The proposal to repeal is 
in harmony with my own attitude on the 
matter, namely, that there was no sound 
reason for adopting the 22d amendment, In 
fact there was ample reason that it should 
not haye been adopted and since that is my 
basic position, I could without regret, see 
it repealed, as a matter of principle. I must 
say frankly, however, in an apparent accord 
with your own realistic evaluation, that a 


+ Congress which would propose such an 


amendment is not likely to propose its re- 
peal so soon after its adoption, nor are 36 
of the State legislatures at all likely to ap- 
prove within the 7-year period. 

But, even so, any move that may encour- 
age some facing up to the basics inyolved 
should be worth making, and could serve to 
encourage some much-needed critical pub- 
lic consideration of important factors in our 
domestic democracy and foreign policy. 

Our people and our leadeship must (and it 
would better be soon) ultimately face up to 
certain basic questions, including: (1) do we 
or do we not really believe in this de- 
mocracy business? (2) do we or do we not 
have confidence in the capacity of our peo- 
ple to make reasonably sound judgments 
and decisions on matters of fundamental 
political, economic, and foreign policy, on 
a basis of free and open public discussion, in 
a context of complete freedom and willing- 
ness to read, study, and listen to any and all 
kinds of attitudes, opinions, and evaluations? 
or (3) are we going to go on cultivating and 
relying upon fear as one of the bedrock com- 
ponents of our public affairs thinking and 
operations: fear of democracy, fear of free- 
dom, fear of ideas, fear to teach, fear to be 
taught, fear of our scientists, fear of Russia, 
fear to live in the great flow of history, fear 
of welfare statism, fear of nonconformity, 
fear of controversy, and fear of ourselves? 

It is submitted that any democracy whose 
leadership has lost confidence in its people, 
and whose people have lost confidence in 
themselves and in their capacity to choose 
and change their major ppli and 
policy-directing officials has already laid the 
groundwork for its own demise. 

The adoption of the 22d amendment was 
an open public declaration of this basic lack 
of confidence. True, it came in a context of 
partisan (actually bipartisan) reaction to- 
ward “That Man” and his immediate succes- 
sor; but since It could not apply to either, 
the one being dead and the other being spec- 
ifically exempted from its operation, it can 
Only be assessed as a hysterical confession of 
& lack of confidence in the capacity of our 
people to govern themselves, 

If it be said that this public confession was 
unwarranted, it still tends to demonstrate in- 
capacity to govern, And, to the extent that 
it may reflect reality, we face indeed an 
alarming situation, which could hardly be 
cured merely by repealing the 22d amend- 
ment. Proclaiming a capacity to govern, 
which we may not possess, might prove to be 
only political whistling in the dark. Even 
so, howéver, the effects of a strong and per- 
sistent effort to repeal, involving as it should 
somewhat prolonged public consideration, 
ought to be worth while, even for its possible 
incidental byproducts. 

If the effort to repeal can get our leader- 
ship, political, educational, and editorial, to 
face up to the basic questions stated above, 
that ought to justify the effort. If the effort 
to repeal can encompass wide examination 
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of basic underlying issues so as to get our 
people to the observable fact that 
they are rapidly abdicating their responsibil- 
ity for governing themselves in both domes- 
tic and foreign affairs, that could be a great 
service. 

If the movement could reveal, as it should, 
something of how relatively completely our 
public “thinking” is being done by well-paid 
“public relations counsel” and professional 
ghostwriters, hired by private interests, 
political parties, and governmental agencies, 
that could be all to the good. If a crusade to 
repeal could, as it should, serve to make us 
aware of how largely and increasingly our 
individual “opinions” consist merely of our 
mouthings of what we get from so-called 
newscasters, commentators, and columnists, 
whose job is to sell lines which must be ac- 
ceptable to commercial sponsors, advertisers, 
and publishers, that could, with advantage, 
leave us feeling justifiably somewhat naked 
and ashamed, intellectually and politically. 

Perhaps it may not be so much that our 
people have lost confidence in their ca- 
pacity to govern themselves. It may be, 
rather, that we have never developed a well- 
grounded and dependable confidence. Per- 
haps basic conditions, in this land, originally 
endowed with abundant resources and ample 
living space, have allowed us to produce a 
population of 170 million of the best gadg- 
eteered people in all history, without having 
had to develop a capacity for understanding 
and coping with the kinds of great public 
problems with which we are now, and pros- 
pectively, confronted. In any event, our real 
challenge now is to develop a confident ca- 
pacity. That can come only when and if 
our people prove willing and able to equip 
themselves, by wide reading, continuous 
study, and critical examination of public 
problems and proposed programs, with a ca- 
pacity to make their own individual evalua- 
tions. There is no reason to assume that it 
can ever come by means of mass indoctrina- 
tions with "safe," “noncontroversial,” or 
“bipartisan” dogmas, That way lies, not 
functioning democracy, but quite conceiv- 
ably, an American brand of totalitarianism. 

Any movement which may cause our peo- 
ple to bestir themselves to grow up and to 
take on democratic political maturity needs 
to be encouraged and accelerated. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see anything but 
constructive promise in your proposed ven- 
ture, and you and Senator NEUBERGER are to 
be commended for launching it. It is wor- 
thy of persistent effort on the part of two 
such promising young members of the Con- 
gress. It will not be easy, but it should 
prove interesting, stimulating, beneficial, 
and altogether wholesome. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

N. D. HOUGHTON, 
Professor of Political Science. 

Corrry COLLEGE, 
Nevada, Mo., April 10, 1957. 

Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN UDALL; I would like to 
express my appreciation to you for the ex- 
cellent service you are performing in secur- 
ing and publishing the comments of lead- 
ing historians and political scientists on the 
224 amendment. I am clipping and saving 
the letters as they appear, with an eye to- 
ward using them, with other materials, in 
my government class next year as a special 
project of study. 

Although I hesitate to intrude my opin- 
fon within those of my more illustrious col- 
leagues, I would, for what it's worth, like to 
say that I feel that the 22d amendment is 
an unfortunate restriction on the free choice 
of the American electorate. Certainly no 
man is indispensable, but to say that we 
must take the second choice because the 
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first choice has already served a short period 
of time is a negation of common sense. 
Constitutional revision for the purpose of 
revenge is unworthy of the United States, 
I hope that the 22d amendment will be 
repealed soon, and the full and free choice 
of their President will be restored to the 
American people. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CaYtor, 
Professor of Social Science. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., April 10, 1957, 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Member oj Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN UDALL: Impressive es 
the list of authorities who may favor repeal 
of the 22d amendment which your resolu- 
tion provides, there stands more than a cen- 
tury ot debate on the feasibility of a con- 
stitutional limitation on the Presidential 
terms which came to fruition in 1951, And 
I see no reason to rush into a repeal before 
we have the benefit of a few more years of 
experience with the limitation. - 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK W. PRESCOTT, 
Chairman, The Adolph S. Ochs De- 
partment of Government. 


The Late Honorable Fred L. Crawford 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound regret that I learned of 
the unexpected passing of our former col- 
league and my personal friend, Fred L. 
Crawford; on April 13. I know many of 
our colleagues will miss the warm and 
friendly visits of Fred Crawford in their 
offices and on the floor of the House. 

Fred Crawford was a kindly and gen- 
erous man. He was known and respected 
for his painstaking work with the non- 
self-governing areas under the United 


States flag. As a Member of Congress: 


from 1935 to 1952, Fred Crawford played 
a vital role in obtaining independence 
for the Philippine Islands, common- 
wealth status for Puerto Rico, and or- 
ganic legislation for Guam and the Vir- 
gin Islands. In addition, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Territories, he held 
hearings in American Samoa, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
Guam. He had a personal knowledge of 
and interest in the welfare of thousands 
of our islanders in the Caribbean and the 
Pacific. For 20 years he was a strong 
advocate of statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. After his retirement from Con- 
gress he maintained an active interest in 
the affairs of our offshore areas. 

Besides being an excellent legislator, 
Fred Crawford was a keen and practical 
businessman and financier. He had 
widespread business and farming inter- 
ests on the mainland and in the Virgin 
Islands. He was the organizer of the 
West Indies Bank & Trust Co. in the 
Virgin Islands, an outstanding financial 
institution in the Caribbean. To thou- 
sands of persons in the Virgin Islands, 
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Fred Crawford brought the concept that 
banking was something for the little- 
business man and farmer as well as for 
those in the higher-income brackets. To 
them, Fred Crawford was a benefactor 
and a true friend. 

In the years I served with Fred Craw- 
ford on the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs my interest in our 
dependent areas waxed and bloomed, I 
learned much from him in the apprecia- 
tion of islanders’ appetite for self-gov- 
ernment and in the need for creating an 
outlet for their dignity, sense of respon- 
sibility, and willingness to cooperate with 
the Federal Government. I have lost a 
personal friend whose judgment and ad- 
vice I often sought. 

The people of our offshore areas have 
lost a true friend. I share in their loss. 
To his wife and son I offer my sympathy 
and share their grief. To all of us who 
were his friends and colleagues—I join in 
paying homage to the late Fred Craw- 
ford. 


Tanker Deal Called Full of Loopholes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has been conducting hearings 
on United States maritime policy. A 
most significant newspaper article con- 
cerning one phase of the hearings 
follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
April 15, 1957] 

GREEK SHIPOWNER VERSUS Untrep STATES— 
TANKER DEAL CALLED FULL OF LOOPHOLES 
(By Jack Steele) 

The United States Government has no 
guaranty that millionaire Greek shipowner 
Aristotle Onassis will carry out his agreement 
to build 3 new supertankers, costing $51 
million, in American shipyards. 

This has been established by a House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee investigation of a 
deal made with Mr. Onassis by the Justice 
Department and Maritime Administration. 

Mr, Onassis is an Argentine citizen and & 
resident of Monaco, where he owns the 
Monte Carlo Casino. 


COMPLEX DEAL 


Under his complex deal with the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Onassis is supposed to bulld the 
3 new American tankers in return for per- 
mission to transfer title to 14 United States 
surplus ships to a Liberian company for 
foreign-flag operation. 

The deal was made as part of a settlement 
after the Government had accused Mr, Onas- 
sis of acquiring the 14 surplus vessels il- 
legally. 

The committee's hearings clearly indicated 
that Mr. Onassis outsmarted the Govern- 
ment by getting the Maritime Administra- 
tion's preliminary approval to transfer the 
14 surplus ships without giving any hard- 
and-fast guaranty to build the 3 new 
ones. 

Thus the hearings sustained a charge by 
Representative HERBERT ZeLENKO (Democrat 
of New York) that the Government's agree- 
ment with Mr. Onassis Is full of loopholes. 


ASSURES GROUP 

Maritime Administrator Clarence G, Morse 
has assured the committee he will try to 
Teach a new agreement with Mr. Onassis to 
guarantee that the three new tankers actu- 
ally will be built. 

He did so after Chairman HERBERT C. 
Bonner (Democrat, of North Carolina) de- 
clared that he was not satisfied United 
States interests had been protected and 
expressed fears that the Maritime Admin- 
istration was about to lose control of the 
situation, 

Other committee members charged at the 
often stormy hearings that United States 
taxpayers were being “raped” on the deal, 

Mr. Morse first insisted that he was 
Proud of the Government's agreement 
with Mr. Onassis. 

But he wound up by pledging to seek a 
firmer guaranty that Mr. Onassis will build 
the 3 new tankers before giving final ap- 
Proval for the transfer of title of the 14 
Surplus ships. Six of the ships already are 
Operating under foreign flag. 


Plight of the Family Farmer Under the 
Lisenhower-Benson Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
John O. Stenson, one of my farm constit- 
uents has written a letter to me on the 
Problems confronting the family farmer. 
I feel she has done an excellent job in 
giving the practical effects of the Eisen- 
hower-Benson farm program. Under 
unanimous consent I insert this letter 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Gary, MINN., March 28, 1957, 
Mrs, Cora KNUTSON, 
=- Congresswoman, Ninth District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Manam CONGRESSWOMAN: This week- 
end our county paper again carried an- 
Rouncements of eight more farm sales. Last 
Week and the week before there were as many 
or more, 

Right now top grade eggs are 21 cents a 
dozen. Eggs have not been over 24 cents 
all winter, We have heard rumors that the 
Government bought eggs for the school 
lunch program. If they did. it has had no 
efect on the price of eggs. Farm magazines 
keep telling us to raise larger flocks, thereby 
Teducing costs. There is already a surplus, 
so that can't be the solution. They are try- 
ing to squeeze out the small farmer. Mr. 
Benson does not (or should we say will not) 
recognize the plight of the small farmer. 
Last fall when we shipped some of our liye- 
Stock, we had a Teturn for them 
to pay up bills accumulated during the sum- 
mer for fuel, repairs, taxes, etc. We were 
very much disappointed. We received only 
8 or 9 cents a pound for most of those. We 
buy our meat over the counter so we know 
What a difference there is in the price when 
we buy it back. The packinghouses must 
Teally be raking in the money. Why aren't 
the packinghouses investigated“? 

During the war years I worked at stores 
and then they had the OPA to keep the 
Middlemen in line. I think that should be 
done now. Someone is getting rich, and it 
isn't us hardworking small farmers. 

As you know, it isn't only the low farm 
Prices that are to blame for the farmers’ 
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plight. Farm prices have been low before 
but then other things were in line. Why is 
nothing being done to check the rise of liv- 
ing costs? Now they are talking about rals- 
ing the postage to 5 cents on a letter. That's 
one reason for writing to you now—can't af- 
ford it later. Also they are going to raise 
the telephone rates again. Then we shall 
have to dispense with that luxury. Our REA 
rates have been raised several times since we 
came here. 

My husband bought this farm in 1946 after 
serving in the United States Navy for almost 
4 years. We did all right the first few years 
(when the Democrats were in) so have most 
of it paid for. We like to live on the farm, 
that is why we are here. But we think it 
is only fair that we earn a decent living at 
it. We don't mind the hard work and long 
hours (sometimes 17-hour days during busy 
seasons) if we only could have some of the 
conveniences that city people take for 
granted in this bountiful America, We don't 
have running water in the house, and no 
water in the barn. With the high cost of 
farm machinery and repairs and payments 
to make on the farm there never is money 
left for conyeniences and certainly none for 
luxuries. 

We don't think the soil bank will help the 
small farmer. We have 280 acres, Some of 
it is very light soll. and we need to make all 
of it to produce. To reduce the surplus they 
should put restrictions on the big farm- 
ers. They are responsible for most of the 
surpluses. Mr. Benson seems to favor the big 
farmer. ; 

The small farmer can't make a go of it, 
with prices such as they are, Everything we 
have to buy keeps on going up. If these 
farmers are forced off their farms and have 
to seek employment elsewhere there will be 
an awful mess, 

We need help, and we need it right now. I 
know it would not do any good to write to 
Mr. Benson—the letter would go in the 
wastepaper basket without even being 
opened. We do sincerely hope that you will 
do what you can to help us. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. JOHN O. STINSON. 


Millions Were Lost in Postal Delay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


: Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, as a climax 
to the battle between certain Democrats 
and certain Republicans over the supple- 
mental postal appropriation, I am in- 
serting the column of David Lawrence 
which appeared in last night’s papers 
across the Nation. As always, David 
Lawrence has, in my judgment, well 
summarized the situation. 

Mrutions Were Losr IN Postan DELAY— 
Concress Is BLAMED For LACK oF ACTION 
AFTER EARLY WARNING BY SUMMERFIELD 

(By David Lawrence) 

Incalculable losses running into many mil- 
lions of dollars were suffered by the Ameri- 
can people because of the failure of the Na- 
tion's post offices to provide over the list 
weekend the service normally given, : 

Business mail was delayed, and many de- 
liveries which had to reach distributing 
centers on Mondays missed connections, thus 
causing financial losses that now must be 
borne by individual businesses, In certain 
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types of business there is no way to make up 
the losses. ‘ 

This is an example of irresponsible gov- 
ernment. The blame belongs to those voters 
who last autumn gave the Nation a Demo- 
cratic Congress and deprived the President of 
the majority support needed to control the 
action of the committees in the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

The Democrats today are in control of both 
Houses of Congress. They got ample warn- 
ing last January that the Post Office De- 
partment was running short of funds due to 
the increased volume of mail. But the Dem- 
ocratic leadership didn't act in time, and 
a big bill now has to be paid by innocent 
bystanders. 

There is, of course, the usual ‘outburst 
of political fury and a demand from the 
Democrats that Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield resign. But the record shows he 
isn't to blame. He warned Congress last 
January that his funds were running low. 
Even though the Director of the Budget 
didn't come up with the needed request for 
more funds till March 15, still there was 
ample time for Congress to act before mail 
service had to be curtailed. At this point, 
it should be noted that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is prohibited by law from spending 
money that hasn't been specifically appro- 
priated by Congress. 

So it all comes back to the simple fact 
that there is no harmony between the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment, Those pious promises of coopera- 
tion made last fall by the Democrats have 
gone up in smoke—at least so far as they 
concern voting at the right time the funds 
needed for the proper support of the Post 
Office Department. 

Postal rates should, of course, be equitably 
increased all along the line, but the need 
for reform in handling postal receipts is of 
even greater importance. It turns out, for 
instance, that all the money collected for the 
sale of postage stamps doesn't go into the 
Post Office Department to be used by it, but 
into the General Treasury, which is certainly 
an unbusinesslike procedure. For the Post 
Office has to ask for appropriations for every 
dollar it spends, In any private business, 
the funds taken in can be used to pay ex- 
penses, but not in the Post Office Department, 

The Postmaster General was right in cur- 
tailing service because be didn’t have the 
money to pay for it, and Congress was 
wrong in failing to heed his warnings and 
give him the necessary funds in time. 

Now, however, with the emergency here, 
Congress is acting promptly, but the Ameri- 
can people are asking why they had to be 
injured before the Democratic Congress took 
enough notice of the dilemma to do what 
ought to have been done several weeks ago. 

In no other country in the world that 
boasts of a free government would a situa- 
tion such as has just arisen be possible. 
Under a parliamentary system the executive 
and legislative branches together take full 
responsibility for the budget. Yet in Amer- 
ica today there is no such direct respon- 
sibility, because the Congress is controlled 
by one party and the Presidency by the op- 
posin y. 

President Truman had the same thing to 
contend with when the Republicans won 
control of Congress in the middle of his last 
term, Other Presidents have been up against 
the same kind of stalemate in Congress. 
Only the most urgent legislation is passed 
as the partisans fight for advantages, and 
many important measures are sabotaged al- 
together. 

Since there is no immediate chance for a 
change to a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment, the American people will have tc 
learn that in Presidential elections they 
should vote for the same party to control 
both the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government. 1 
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The 1958 election affords an opportunity 
to eliminate divided Government by electing 
a Republican Congress. The people can- 
not change the Presidency in 1958, but they 
can place the full responsibility on the Re- 
publican Party for the last 2 years of the 
Eisenhower administration. Then the voters 
can decide in 1960 whether the record war- 
rants a continuance or a rejection of the 
Republican Party for the succeeding 4 years. 

Responsible Government has long been 
the dream of many who have studied the 
weaknesses of the system of divided respon- 
sibility possible under our present form, 
but it may take a disaster in an atomic age 
to bring about the needed reform. 


House Appropriations Committee Deals 
Unfairly With Mining Producers Who 
Properly Relied in Good Faith on 
Previous Actions of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the argu- 
ment over appropriations which threat- 
ened to delay the Easter recess of Con- 
gress requires, I think, some statement 
from those who believe that the Appro- 
priations Committee is wrong in contin- 
uing to refuse to appropriate for the 
minerals program authorized by Public 
Law 733. 

It will be recalled that the budget sent 
up a request for $30 million for the min- 
eral program to be included in the first 
urgent deficiency appropriations bill. 
The House Committee refused to include 
the money. Some of us protested this 
failure and the $30 million was put in 
the bill on the Senate side. The matter 
has since been tied up in conference be- 
tween the two committees. 

The first urgent deficiency appropria- 
tions bill involved other matters, includ- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Small Business Administration. In or- 
der to take care of some of these items, 
the Appropriations Committee reported 
House Joint Resolution 310 which pro- 
vided funds for a number of these items 
but leaving out any appropriations for 
the acquisition of strategic minerals, in- 
cluding tungsten. This bill went over to 
the Senate where it was amended to in- 
clude $9,140,840 for the minerals program 
but limited each producer to not in ex- 
cess of 2,500 short-ton units—the present 
law puts the limits at 5,000 units. 

The Senate committee, in its report to 
the Senate, made the following state- 
ment: - 

The committee recommends the allowance 
of $9,140,840 for the acquisition of strategic 
minerals under the provisions of Public Law 
733, 84th Congress. Of the amount recom- 
mended, $600,000 is for the continuation of 
the asbestos and fluorspar programs and the 
balance of $8,540,840 is for the tungsten pro- 


gram. 

It is the view of the committee that the 
sum recommended is adequate to allow the 
producers of tungsten to plan for an orderly 
close-down of their facilities insofar as pur- 
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chases under Public Law 733 are concerned. 
The committee has recommended the inclu- 
sion of a limitation to limit the acceptance of 
deliveries from any one producer from a min- 
ing district to 2,500 short-ton units in any 
one calendar month. Public Law 733 limits 
such deliveries to 5,000 short-ton units. 

The committee will not consider any addi- 
tional funds for the acquisition of tungsten 
under the existing provisions of Public Law 
733; and the committee urges the proper leg- 
islative committee to consider amendments 
to overcome the objections that have been 
raised to the tungsten program. 

It is possible that legislation to implement 
the long-range minerals policy could be en- 
acted during this session of Congress. If 
such legislation is enacted to provide for a 
tungsten program the committee will con- 
sider funds for it at the proper time. 


It will be observed that the commit- 
tee says that the amount allowed was 
in order to permit an orderly closedown 
of the mining facilities, and further 
states that the committee did not in- 
tend to consider any additional funds for 
acquisition of tungsten under the exist- 
ing provisions of Public Law 733. This 
appropriation, in short, was an amount 
allowed to permit the mining industry to 
close up its operations in an orderly 


‘fashion. 


It will be recalled that Public Law 733 
was passed last August for an announced 
program covering 30 months and costing 
$90 million. The first appropriation last 
August was for $21 million. On the basis 
of. those facts, the mining industry 
bought equipment, put milling properties 
in running operation, hired men, and 
proceeded to go to work on the very 
proper assumption that the program 
would last for 30 months with a total 
amount of $90 million, of which $21 mil- 
lion was already provided. In fact, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee last 
August in its report to the Senate stated 
that the $21 million was the initial 
amount and the executive agency was 
directed to come in with a supplemental 
request in January. 

It is our belief that the producers very 
properly relied upon these representa- 
tions and that they should be protected 
against loss incurred by reason of acting 
on the basis of those representations. 
It is manifestly unfair to set a program 
in operation, lead people to rely upon 
it, and then cut it off. Many miners 
have invested literally thousands of dol- 
lars in getting their equipment required, 
procuring some new equipment, and put- 
ting the mines in operating order. They 
feel a deep resentment toward their Gov- 
ernment and especially toward the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House. 
With all respect to my colleagues on the 
Appropriations Committee, I believe that 
this feeling is jusitfled and that these 
miners have been done a grievous wrong. 

Those of us who represent some min- 
ing areas were very reluctant to accept 
the provisions put in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 310 by the Senate. We realized it 
meant the end of the mining program 
under Public Law 733 and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the end of the tungsten 
industry in the United States. We 
thought it little enough under the cir- 
cumstances, but the House Committee on 
Appropriations would not even accept 
that amount and ignored the bill, House 
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Joint Resolution 310, when it was re- 
turned to the House with the Senate 
amendments. 

Instead of taking this bill House Joint 
Resolution 310 on the floor where the 
Senate amendment would have been de- 
bated and voted upon, the Appropria- 
tions Committee met and passed out a 
new bill limited to funds for social se- 
curity payments and small business. 
The first urgent deficiency appropria- 
tions bill presumably will remain in con- 
ference—with the tungsten miners sit- 
ting out on a limb, as they are now. 

Some of us think that the members of 
the Appropriations Committee ought to 
carefully examine their consciences, 
especially during this Easter period, as to 
whether or not their action is hurting 
innocent people who relied in good faith 
upon the fairness of their Government. 


Lippmann Finds NATO Allies Have 
“Extraordinary Lack of Confidence in 
Dulles” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, columnist 
Walter Lippmann is now traveling in Eu- 
rope, and his dispatches constitute a re- 
port on tHe present state of opinion in 
the NATO countries. 

He drew some rather alarming con- 
clusions in his column which appeared 
in the press this morning. I refer par- 
ticularly to his statement: 

There is in the anti-American feeling a 
general disillusionment with President Eis- 
enhower himself. There is an extraordinary 
lack of confidence in Secretary Dulles, 


Mr. Lippmann’s column follows: 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 18, 1957 
Some Impressions 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Romer.—One of the things that has im- 
pressed me in Great Britain and again in 
Italy is that in foreign affairs there are no 
clear and sharp issues. There was, of course, 
a deep division of feeling over the Suez 
issues. But now that the intervention has 
failed and has been liquidated, there does 
not seem to be anywhere a definite difference 
of view as to what the Western World or the 
United States should do next. 

My impression is that here in Italy there 
is a feeling of solidarity with the British and 
the French but that this feeling is checked 
by a strong practical sense that it is the 
national interest of Italy to go along with 
the United States. 

In moving about and talking to a variety 
of people from the countries of Western 
Europe I have found a remarkable amount 
of agreement, almost a consensus, about the 
Soviet Union, about the Middle East, and 
about the United States. 

I have seen no one who thinks the Soviet 
Union is planning and is preparing for a 
general war. For that reason resounding 
declarations of the so-called Eisenhower doc- 
trine are received with puzzled incredulity. 
Some think that the President and Mr. 
Dules are living in an unreal world, empha- 
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sizing dangers that will probably not come 
and not dealing with dangers that do in fact 
exist. Others think that they must mean 
something deep, so deep that nobody under- 
Stands it. 

I have seen no one who thinks that the 
Soviet Union is at present willing or able to 
negotlate a general German or European 
Settlement. The commonly accepted view is 
that the Soviet Union cannot afford to with- 
draw the Red army fram Eastern Germany 
and from Poland. This would mean the fall 
of the East German Communist regime, and 
along with that a turning of Poland and 
Hungary against Russia. 

Some whom I have seen think that there 
is nothing for the West to do but to back 
up Dr, Adenauer and accept the fact that 
Europe is partitioned. Others, who are, I 
believe, more farsighted, think the West 
should keep on trying to negotiate, offering 
the Soviet Union terms which Moscow, were 
it less frightened and suspicious, could find 
Teasonable. 

There is a general view, I found, that in 
the rivalry for the so-called uncommitted 
Nations of Africa, the Middle East, and south 
Asia, the Soviet Union has an efsier hand 
to play than has the United States. There 
is a feeling that the Soviet Union has won 
the game in Nasser’s Egypt. Certainly it 
Would be a pleasant surprise in Europe if 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles are able to 
hold their own in the game. 

Although I have not encountered it my- 
Self. there is obviously wide anti-American 
feeling. There is, on the one hand, a big 
distaste for the manners and the bearing of 
Americans traveling abroad or talking to the 
Outer world. The comforts and the conven- 
lences of the American way of life are popu- 
lar. But the talk that goes with them, be 
it from tourists, itinerant Congressmen, or 
Other officials is definitely unpopular. 

There is in the anti-American feeling a 
general disillusionment with President Eisen- 
hower himself. There is an extraordinary 
lack of confidence in Secretary Dulles. There 
is a general underlying anxiety that the fate 
of Europe should so much depend upon 
them. The feeling seems to be unanimous 
as one learns not only in private conversa- 
tion but also. in blunt correspondence in 
the responsible European press, that the 
President is a tired man living in a kind of 
semiretirement. 

All this tends to strengthen the feeling 
in favor of projects, like the common mar- 
ket, of European solidarity. I have no doubt 
that the brilliant reception of Queen Eliza- 
beth in Paris reflects in some considerable 
Measure this new feeling of European soli- 
darity. Yet I am unable to judge, nor is 
anyone I have talked with, whether the 
general feeling of European solidarity is 
Strong enough to overcome the national feel- 
ing and the vested interests which keep 
Europe divided. 

It will be years before we know. But in 
the meantime the common effort to work at 
these common projects is in itself a healthy 
Manifestation of European solidarity, 


Anti-Americanism in Iceland as a Result 
of the Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I am including an editorial which 

appeared in the Wall Street Journal on 

April 17 entitled “Foreign Aid at Work”: 
FOREIGN Am AT WORK 

Things are pretty bad in Iceland, our Mr. 
Williamson reports from that ancient island 
republic in this newspaper today. 

For example, there is a raging inflation. 
And a conservative-dominated government 
has given way to a leftist government which 
has put Communists in key government 
posts. 

What has caused these events, so unfor- 
tunate to the Icelanders—and potentially 
important to the United States bomber base 
there? Well, the inflation has resulted from 
an influx of foreign money—mostly the 
money spent by the airmen, along with some 
$40 million in United States grants and loans 
in less than a decade. As a result of the in- 
flation, anti-Americanism has got so strong 
that the Communists wound up in the gov- 
ernment, 

More United States loans are in the offing— 
loans of the kind that we have been told 
will shore up local economies and help stave 
off communism. 

In fact, there is some $44 billion worth 
of foreign aid included in this record peace- 
time budget that President Eisenhower and 
Congress are having such a hard time cutting. 


The Late Honorable Fred L. Crawford 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I served 
with Fred Crawford for many years on 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. He was the second rank- 
ing Republican on that committee and at 
one time the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Territories. He took an in- 
tense interest in all the matters under 
the jurisdiction of our committee, espe- 
cially those matters relating to the off- 
shore areas such as Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
After his retirement from Congress he 
actively devoted himself to business en- 
terprises in the Virgin Islands. 

Fred Crawford was one of the best 
legislators I have ever served with. He 
was intelligent, industrious, and forth- 
right. His extensive business experience 
gave him a fine grasp of many of the 
problems which come before the Con- 
gress, Fred Crawford was an independ- 
ent thinker. He would disagree occa- 
sionally with his own party just as vig- 
orously as from time to time he disagreed 
with the Democrats. He was a man who 
stood up for what he thought was right. 
On one occasion he spent a short period 
in a Maryland jail rather than submit 
to the extortionate bonding practices 
conducted in that State when he was 
accused of a minor offense. This ex- 
posed him to a good deal of publicity 
which some people would have avoided. 
But he preferred to face the publicity 
rather than be victimized by the bond 
racket. I felt that the incident distin- 
guished Fred Crawford as a man of sin- 
gular courage and independence of 
thought, 
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More important than all of this, he 
was a very close personal friend in whose 
opinions and conclusions I reposed great 
confidence. His passing is a deep per- 
sonal loss and I extend my sympathy to 
members of his family. 


The President’s Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Iin- 
clude in my extension of remarks an edi- 
torial The President's Papers,” appear- 
ing in the Boston Herald of April 15, 
1957. This editorial addresses itself to a 
very important matter. Former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman has long advo- 
cated action that will preserve Presiden- 
tial papers, which I think would be a 
wise investment to make, 

The editorial follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S PAPERS 


Washington established the precedent of 
taking the presidential papers with him 
when he left office. This has also been the 
ancient custom of the Prime Ministers of 
Britain when they departed 10 Downing 
Street. But not until the middle of the 
last century did the Federal Government 
begin to make efforts to obtain books and 
papers of past Presidents in order to preserve 
them, 

The papers of many of our Presidents are 
enshrined in the Library of Congress. Lin- 
coln's papers, when they were opened in 
1947, were found to have filled nearly 200 
folio volumes; Washington's were about as 
extensive. 

But as the Office of President has grown, 
so has the number of the executive papers, 
the very history of their times. In late years 
it has become the custom to bulld an archive 
for housing the documents and papers of 
the Presidents, in or near their hometowns. 

Woodrow Wilson's career may be traced by 
visiting his birthplace, Staunton, Va.; Hard- 
ing’s papers are in Marion, Ohio; several 
Coolidge memorials are scattered around 
Massachusetts and Vermont; the Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution and Peace—Hoo- 
ver, incidentally, was the first to really break 
with the tradition of letting his files gather 
dust in the Library Annex in Washington—is 
at Stanford University in California; the 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park was erected 
at a cost of $350,000 supplied by admirers; 
and Truman's Library will be located on a 
farm site near Grandview, Mo. 

No disposition of President Eisenhower's 
papers has been declared; still, it is obvious 
that a situation exists in which the history 
of the present generation is being preserved 
in an exteremely haphazard way. A need 
exists for a centrally located presidential 
memorial as Irving Brant, the historian, 
points out, so that presidential papers will 
be available to the scholars of a future 
America. 

The advantages of such a memorial go 
beyond central accessibility, They insure 
a uniform standard of care for precious, 
perishable matter. And in the private li- 
brary, where friendly custodians sometimes 
guard the memory of their presidents so de- 
votedly that the critical historian can be 
hampered—conditions for impartial research 
are not always ideal. 
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It would be unfortunate to junk the ad- 
mirable efforts of such history-conscious 
Presidents as Mr. Truman; but present struc- 
tures could be used to house other memen- 
toes of an administration besides the presi- 
dential papers. Situated in Washington, a 
presidential memorial would shed a strong 
spotlight on the past that guides the Amer- 
ican future. As a tourist attraction the 
memorial would inspire visitors and more 
than defray the initial cost. 


Taxation of Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 : 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from our former colleague, Jerry Voor- 
his, executive director of the Cooperative 
League, which very lucidly refutes the 
claims concerning the unfair tax advan- 
tages of the cooperatives. I have long 
been concerned with the problems of 
Small business and, therefore, am well 
aware of these claims. Mr. Voorhis’ 
forthright letter readily disposes of these 
claims and points up the fact that money 
is being spent to make small business 
afraid of cooperatives rather than the 
real dangers, such as the growth of cor- 
porate giants, which it faces: 

THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE ` 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1957. 
Hon, JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ROOSEVELT: There are usually 
two sides to every question. Sometimes one 
side gets way out of hand, especially when 
it has unlimited amounts of money to spend. 

That's what has happened in the current 
campaign against cooperatives. A bakers’ 
association in Wisconsin claims that 50 per- 
cent of the independent bakers have gone 
out of business because of the “unfair tax 
advantage” of co-ops. Actually none has 
disappeared because of co-op competition. 
There is only one cooperative bakery in the 
State. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that small 
businesses are having a hard time, and that 
many of them have been either merged or 
forced out of business in recent years. But 
it is obvious, even upon superficial observa- 
tion, that it is the corporate giants with 
control over 85 percent of the Nation’s busi- 
ness which are the cause of this. And it is 
ridiculous—but, nonetheless, a very clever 
deception—to blame it on cooperatives, 
which are themselves small business, and 
which altogether do only about 2 to 3 per- 
cent of the Nation’s business. What is 
happening is that a flood of big business 
money is being used to try to make small 
business afraid of cooperatives rather than 
the real dangers which it faces. 

The cry that co-ops have an unfair tax 
advantage is as phony as a $3 bill. Revenue 
Act amendments passed in 1951 finished the 
job of putting co-ops and profit corporations 
on essentially the same tax basis. The 
point these letters to Congress attacking co- 
operatives don't make is that co-ops return 
to customers according to their purchases 
what the corporations can accumulate as 
profits. Federal income tax is not paid on 
these customer rebates either by coopera- 
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tives or profit corporations. The law applies 
to both equally. 

Now comes the American Press with its 
poll of editors asking a “when are you going 
to stop beating your wife?” question. 
“Question 9: Bills have been introduced in 
Congress requiring that cooperative corpora- 
tions and savings and loan associations be 
subject to Federal income taxation in the 
same manner as other business corporations. 
Would you favor such legislation?” Nat- 
urally, 86 percent of the editors replied 
Tes.“ But 12 percent knew what the tax 
law presently provides. As one editor said, 
“Cooperatives are taxed like other corpora- 
tions now. This is a question widely de- 
bated and much misunderstood by lay peo- 
ple and warped out of shape.” 

By some strange coincidence, the so-called 
National Tax Equality Association, which 
has spearheaded the drive to befuddle and 
confuse small business and the public, takes 
a double-page advertisement in the same 
issue of the same paper to boast of its handi- 
work in confusing editors, as well. 

Maybe you have some questions to ask us. 
If so, feel free to do so. We will gladly give 
you all the facts in as much detail as you 
desire about the tax status of cooperative 
business. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY VOORHIS, 
Ezecutive Director. 


Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Louisiana Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, on April 4, 
1957: 

That, whereas our Founding Fathers real- 
ized the inequities Inherent in depending 
solely on judicial temperament for justice, 
and in the Declaration of Independence de- 
clared, in part: 

“The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations * * *. He has obstructed the 
administration of justice * *. He has 
made judges dependent on his will alone 
* * *. He has combined with others to sub- 
ject us to jurisdiction foreign to our Con- 
stitution * . For depriving us, in many 
cases, of the benefits of trial by jury.” 

That, whereas the Congress of the United 
States is now considering legislation which 
would permit the Federal Government to 
intervene in litigation, and by so doing, ob- 
tain an injunction against the alleged of- 
fender, and in such cases a single Federal 
judge would be able to issue an injunction, 
make its initial interpretation, determine 
who has violated it, and inflict punishment 
for contempt; 

That, whereas the Constitution of the 
United States makes no exception to jury 
trial on criminal charges except impeach- 
ment; article HI, section 2, of the Consti- 
tution provides: 

“The trial of all crimes, except in cases 
of impeachment, shall be by jury; and such 
trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed.” 

The Bill of Rights goes on to say (amend- 
ment 6 of the Constitution): 

“In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
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trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed.” f 

Now, therefore, be it | 

Resolved by the Louisiana Society of the 
sons of the American Revolution, That we 
respectfully petition the Congress of the 
United States to adequately safeguard our 
vested rights guaranteed to us under the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and that 
it endorse no legislation, no matter under 
what guise it may be offered, that would 
have the effect of abrogating the trial by jury 
of persons accused of crime; 

Resolved, further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Attorney General of the United 
States, and Senators and Representatives 
from Louisiana; 

Resolved, further, That a copy of said res- 
olution be sent to the members of the New 
Orleans press, radio, television, and other 
mediums, 


The Early History of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 


` debted to a recent biography of Theodore 


E. Burton, a great statesman, for some 
interesting facts with reference to the. 
Interparliamentary Union and the his- 
tory of the organization and participa- 
tion of the American arm of this peace 
organization. It was my privilege to 
serve in the House of Representatives 
with this outstanding legislator and 
statesman, a man whom I held in the 
highest esteem and affection. 


The author of the biography of Hon. 
Theodore Burton, Forrest Crissey, in re- 
ferring to Representative Burton's initial 
interest and subsequent activity in the 
Interparliamentary Union, has this to 
say: 

Burton's interest in international peace 
Was crystalized while he was visiting Paris 
in 1900. The second conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union was in session. Its an- 
nounced purpose was to study questions of 
an international character suitable for set- 
tlement by parliamentary action. This in- 
trigued him. Then he learned that its del- 
egates were all members of the lawmaking 
bodies of the various nations represented. 
It would be decidedly interesting, Burton 
thought, to take a look at so polyglot an 
assemblage of national legislators in the dis- 
cussion of ways and means for settling dis- 
putes between nations by civilized processes. 
Entirely as an unofficial visitor, he attended 
the session. There was then no American 
group in the Interparliamentary Union. 
What Burton heard of the deliberations of 
this unique body interested him greatly— 
but not to the extent of moving him to take 
steps for the formation of an American arm 
of the organization. Bringing the United 
States into this strange parliament was left 
to one of his colleagues in Congress of a less 
cautious temperament, Richard Bartholdt, 
of St. Louis, who entered the House in 1893 
and served until 1915. Bartholdt attended 
the conference of the union in Vienna in 
1903. He was so moved by what he heard 
there that, on his own initiative, he started 
a movement for the formation of a group 
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to represent the United States in the de- 
liberations of the union. On his return in 
America he wrote an article urging Amer- 
icans to do their share in helping to make 
the world peace-minded. 

The day after its publication he called 
at the White House and had a conference 
With President Roosevelt. As a result, the 
President/indicated that he was ‘heartily in 
accord with Mr. Bartholdt’s plan to secure 
&n appropriation from Congress to finance 
& meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
in St. Louis the following year. This appro- 
Priation was made and the union accepted 
the invitation of the United States to call 
its 1904 conference in St. Louis. 

Burton became Mr. Bartholdt's most active 
Coadjutor, taking a prominent part in the 
deliberations of the conference and in the 
Organization of the American group which 
became a permanent and powerful arm of 
the Interparliamentary Union. He attended 
the London Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in 1906, the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1912, the Hague Conference in 
1913. Then, following World War I, he 
Was present at the Vienna Conference in 
1922, the Copenhagen Conference in 1923, 
the Berne and Geneva Conference in 1924, 
the Washington Conference in 1925, and the 
Paris Conference in 1927. 

His activities were not confined to mere 
Attendance at the conferences. He threw 

into the labors of the organization 
with characteristic thoroughness. 

In all the deliberations of the Interparlia- 
Mentary Union, Burton held to conservative 
ground. 7 


His expectations of immediate results in 
the stabilization of international peace were 
much more modest than those of most of his 
Associates in the Parliamentary Union, but he 
believed in the necessity for a civilized ad- 
justment of disputes between nations and 
had faith in the ultimate acceptance of this 
Principle. 

The United States delegates of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union had invited the Union 
to hold its next (1925) meeting in Wash- 

m. The invitation had been accepted 
and as there were to be a large number of 
important representatives of practically all 

countries of the world at that meeting, 
Burton sought permission from Congress to 
Use the Hall of Representatives. After all, 
it was no more than the other countries had 
done. In every country in which meetings 
had been held, he said, the greatest deference 
had been shown the Interparliamentary 
Union. The United States should not be 
dutdone in courtesy by other nations. 

All precedents were against such a pro- 
dedure, no other legislative body had ever 

n permitted to hold its sessions in this 
historic hall. It was a compliment to this 
Veteran Member of Congress that his ex- 
traordinary resolution passed by unanimous 
Consent, 

The meeting in Washington (1904) had an 
excellent effect. Many Congressmen had 
never before had the opportunity of attend- 

the sessions of this organization. Some 
Could not see its purpose nor when the 
United States should be a member. Some 
Worked against the appropriation of the 
$50,000 hecessary to cover the expenses of 
the meeting, saying that it was a waste of 
the taxpayers’ money; that this group of 
individuals with no official authority would 
come to this country and talk peace and 
do nothing to effect it. 

To this, Burton made a patient reply, re- 
Counting the history of the organization 
ince its founding in 1889. In part, he said: 

“It accomplished substantial results in 
the first decade of its existence, the mem- 

met here in the year 1904. Perhaps 

eir greatest accomplishment was at that 
Meeting, when delegates from the United 
States and from a number of foreign coun- 
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tries in a body called on President Theodore 
Roosevelt and urged him to ask the other 
nations to meet again in a second Hague 
Conference, President Roosevelt gave heed 
to the request, consulted diplomats of the 
different countries with a view to a second 
conference, which, as a result, was held in 
the year 1907. It was an important step, a 
milestone in the history of better and more 
friendly relations between nations. 

“The great benefit of these meetings is 
primarily the coming together of represen- 
tatives of the different parliamentary bodies 
for consultation. This was very well ex- 
pressed by Senator MCKINLEY, the president 
of the American group: 

“The advantages of such an organization 
readily suggest themselves. Freed from the 
domination of any government, it represents 
a universal and democratic aspiration. 
Nothing in it savors of particular interest or 
privilege. Composed of officials, holding its 
conferences in the Houses of Parliament, it 
is itself only semiofficial. Perhaps its main 
service is its opportunity for parliamentar- 
ians from all parts of the world to meet, to 
confer, to educate one another. * * * For 
parliamentarians from so many different 
countries just to meet, officially or unoffi- 
cially, at conference, at table, at social gath- 
erings, is in itself not without benefit.” 

A multitude of questions have been dis- 
cussed at these meetings, including economic 
and financial subjects, reduction of arma- 
ments, problems of social policy, the rights of 
minorities, the burden of high rates for pass- 
ports and visas and improvement in inter- 
national law. 


Bossitis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am including by request an item 
carried by the Memphis Appeal in its 
issue of April 8, as follows: 

POSTAL System Has Bossrris,“ WORKER SAYS 


The president of a Memphis postal union 
says the big fault in the Post Office Depart- 
ment is “the old Indian disease known as 
too many chiefs and not enough Indians.” 

Iron Grey Riddle, president of the Mem- 
phis branch of the National Postal Trans- 
port Association, wrote to the Commercial 
Appeal: 

Postal employees were amused by Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield’s loud 
walls over his recent dilemma caused by lack 
of funds, and it is hard not to say ‘we told 
you so. Ever since Mr. Summerfield took 
Office we have been alarmed at the ever- 
increasing cost of operation and a steady 
decline in service. 

“Despite the efforts of the GOP to blame 
the Congressmen who appropriate the fund, 
it will be hard to deceive postal patrons as 
to who really is at fault. Here are just a 
few things which have not improved service 
but which have cost the taxpayers a great 
deal: 

1. The flying of 3-cent mail. The public 

is well aware that airmail postage costs 6 
cents, and most of us do not mind pa: 
6 cents when we want a letter flown; but 
whether we ask for it or not, the Department 
pays 6 cents and over for each 3-cent letter 
that it flies. 

“2. Painting the corner mail box to look 
like a barber pole and postal vehicles to 
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resemble bread trucks. ‘We feel sure that 
the public will never be informed as to how 
many millions are involved by this move. 
“3, The Summerfield regionalization pro- 
gram, which created thousands of jobs for 
officials in the upper pay brackets but 
which failed to provide any relief for produc- 
tion workers who actually move the mail.” 


Majority of Country Editors Oppose 
Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday; April 16, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, the country editors of America 
have spoken out against Federal aid to 
education. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I am including an article which 
appeared in the American Press of April 
1957 on this subject: : 

MAJORITY or Country EDITORS OPPOSE 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

The much-touted “emergency” need for 
Federal aid to education is looked upon 
coolly by the majority of editors of weekly 
newspapers, as indicated by a question in- 
cluded in the American Press“ most recent 
survey. 

The question on the subject was worded: 
“A bill has been introduced calling for an 
appropriation of $600 miilion a year for 5 
years to be used to speed school construction, 
Do you favor such a program?” 

Forty-five percent replied Tes,“ 53 per- 
cent voted No“ and 2 percent didn’t answer. 
Percentages are based on replies from 760 
weekly newspaper editors or publishers. 

The majority of those commenting on the 
question were opposed to the idea largely 
on the ground that local communities, coun- 
ties and States could take care of their own 
school problems and should take care of 
them. Many also feared that Government 
aid would lead to a degree of Government 
control. It was also argued that each dollar 
going to Washington would come back cut 
in half before it was put to work on school 
construction. 

Along with the question on school con- 
struction was another question reading: “If 
a school aid bill is passed, do you think it 
should include a provision denying aid to 
areas in which schools are segregated?” 

To this question 34 percent voted “Yes,” 
62 percent voted No“ and 4 percent didn’t 
answer. The heaviest opposition, of course, 
was in the South where 78 percent voted 
against the idea, 17 percent voted for it and 
5 percent didn't vote. 

A third question related to education 
asked: “Federal scholarships, to help 100,000 
students with ability, but who can't afford 
college, to have a college education, are ex- 
pected to be proposed to Congress. Are you 
for or against such Federal scholarships?” 

Fifty-five percent of the editors voted 
against this idea, 42 percent were for it, and 
3 percent didn't vote. Comments on the 
various questions regarding education follow: 

Kerm Powers, Thayer (Kans.) News: “Why 
is there a school construction problem? If 
a town of 100,000 population increases to 
1,250,000, isn't there 25 percent more tax. 
valuation with which to build the schools 
the increased population requires?” 

FEDERAL INTRUSION 


R. F. Lebbs, Mapleton (Iowa) Press: “Fed- 
eral aid means we pay for schools anyway, 
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so why not have each district take care of 
its own needs?” 

H. A. Gossard, Berrien Springs (Mich.) 
Journal-Era; It is another Federal intrusion 
into local government; most areas can do a 
better job of financing own educational needs 
by consolidation, integration, etc. The rela- 
tively few which need help should be required 
to pay back.” 

Samuel O. Carter, Solomon (Kans.) Valley 
Tribune: “No local situation exists which 
cannot be eliminated by intelligent local 
action.” 

Glenn F. Logan, Mokena (OL) Semmler 
Newspapers: “I don’t want to see the schools 
regimented and that is what would happen 
in time if Uncle Sam starts putting in his 
money. There is too much tendency on the 
part of the public to shun local responsibility 
and turn to some central authority.” 

F. Lyn Gladstone, Newell (S. Dak.) Irri- 
gator: “Federal expenditures to spur school 
building are needed badly, but fund should 
be allocated, except where schools are not 
needed, on the basis of the ratio of number 
of schoolchildren to assessed valuations.” 

N. G. Nell, Graybill (Tll.) Mercury Inde- 
pendent: “Better solution would be to reduce 
taxes and let districts which need new schools 
use savings to improve local units.“ 

LEAVE IT TO LOCAL GROUPS 

M. C. Paige, Newton (III.) Mentor-Demo- 
crat: “Local communities, with adequate 
State aid, always have and always will be 
able to meet their school needs if they will 
make proper use of the facilities at their 
command. As for segregation: The South 
has a Negro problem. I think they have 
done a pretty good job of handling it without 
interference of Yankee uplifters and do- 
gooders. Leave them and their schools 
alone.” 

Paul M. Clapper, Lousiville (Ohio) Herald: 
“A school-bullding program should be only 
on a loan basis.” 

Ronald R. Furse, Plattsmouth (Nebr.) 
Journal: “Keep the Federal Government out 
of our school systems. We can build our 
own schools at half the price. We are sick 
of using half our tax dollar to pay salaries 
and administration expenses.” 

Charles Broderick, Mt. Morris (HI.) Index: 
“Let the local taxing bodies solve their own 
school problems. We have.” 

Robert R. Bliss, Hillsboro (ni) News: “I 
believe great good would come for future 
generations by spending more on educational 
facilities and scholarships and less on mili- 
tary and agricultural programs. Federal 
scholarships could well be tied to the military 

to provide the bright kids with an 
academic education instead of KP and latrine 
duty.” 

G. T. Toole, Wayland (N. Y.) Register: 
“Federal ald is a circuitous means of shrink- 
ing taxpayers’ dollars. Let the Federal Goy- 
ernment rebate a uniform percentage of the 
taxes taken from each State and let the 
State decide what school it should be spent 
for.” 

Ray Wieloszynski, Franklinville (N. Y.) 
Sentinel Press Weeklies: “Let each State face 
up to its own problems. This expectance 
of State or Federal aid breeds lethargy, en- 
courages bureaucracy, and surrenders indi- 
vidual rights.” 

WOULD INCREASE COSTS 

Karl R. Bierly, Apollo (Pa.) News-Record: 
“Such a bill would simply be an inducement 
to building contractors and labor to boost 
their costs at expense of the public.” 

N. J. Paul, Merchantville (N. J.) News: 
“Stop mollycoddling the ravenous education 
groups and give education benefits compara- 
tive with other needs in life.” 

Ross W. Buck, Sewickley (Pa.) Herald: 
“Federal ald is a costly, inefficient, bureau- 
cratic way of building schools. State aid is 
cheaper, and there is less likelihood of bu- 
Oaks ig he in Washington taking over educa- 

on.“ 
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Jack Colby, Littleton (N. H.) Courier: 
“Local communities can do the job required 
for education, including school construc- 
tion, with far greater returns for the dollars 
spent. A Federal-aid program would eat up 
a good portion of the tax revenues.” 

George F. Cleary, Gloucester (N. J.) News: 
“Regarding college and school aid, we be- 
moan the Federal Government extending its 
influence any further and would much rather 
see these problems handled at the State 
level.” 

D. H. Moreau, Flemington (N. J.) Demo- 
crat: “If the United States would keep its 
hands out of its pocket the problem would 
and could be met locally.” 

Jack Wettengel, Henrietta (Tex.) Leader: 
“There may be areas in which aid is needed 
to build schools, but I believe the greatest 
number of appeals for aid come from school 
boards who are too lazy to do anything about 
it themselves." 

Phil Fourney, Ravenswood (W. Va.) News: 
“Government controls what it finances. 
Schools should be returned to local govern- 
ment, State control too great now.“ 

Robert S. Latimer. Jr., Bishopville (S. C.) 
Messenger; "Individual States should handle 
and finance their programs, as has been done 
in South Carolina.” f 

Delmus C. Harden, Fulton (Miss.) Times: 
“If we are facing a serious slump this pro- 
gram may be needed. If not, let matters 
take a normal course.” 

Gilbert J. Hersman, Weston (W. Va.) Inde- 
pendent; “Federal aid for school ‘buildings 
may be necessary—but the local communi- 
ties should shoulder a large part of the cost 
of education. Whenever the Federal Gov- 
ernment hands out grants some authority 
and control goes with it. I would like to 
hear candidates for Congress tell of what 
they have saved the people—not what they 
get for them in spending money.” 

M. A. Perry, Atlanta (Ga.) Herald: “Geor- 
gia is completing a $200 million public- 
school building program, paid for by Georgia 
taxpayers. If Georgia can provide its own 
school building funds, so can the other 
States, and without danger of Federal con- 
trol.” 

Loyal Frisbie, Bartow (Fla) Democrat: 
“The States can do the job themselves, if 
they will. Federal aid inevitably means Fed- 
eral control.” 

Max Schaefer, Seaside (Oreg.) Signal: “Any 
aid to education by the Federal Government 
must first be taken away from us in the form 
of taxes, tossed around by a bureaucracy and 
then, what is left, handed back to us under 
conditions which impose at least a degree 
of control over our schools. I would par- 
ticularly oppose Federal aid based upon need, 
The States which are gaining most in popu- 
lation shifts have the greatest temporary 
need, but the need is the result of a process 
which is also resulting in development and 
the growth of wealth in those States. I do 
not believe States which are losing popula- 
tion or remaining static should be penalized 
to provide schools for States which are 
growing.” 

WASTE OF FUNDS 

Virginia M. Weigand, Golden (Colo.) Tran- 
script: "I am against Federal aid to educa- 
tion because of the loss of revenue involved 
in collecting taxes here, spending it in Wash- 
ington and getting back 50 to 75 percent. If 
just a portion of that tax could be paid di- 
recently to our school district we would be 
using our funds much more wisely.” 

Steve Williams, Milford (Utah) News: Cut 
Federal taxes and let us build our own 
schools. As for Federal scholarships, what 
a wonderful pork barrel that would be! 
Students who want to go to college can find 
a way.” 

Adrian Reynolds, Green River (Wyo.) Star: 
“Any further Government grant for schools 
puts Federal Government in position of dic- 
tating courses, etc., and leads to dictator- 
ship.” 

(Calif.) 


Donald Carpenter, Montrose 
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Ledger: “This is another invasion of States 
rights by the New Deal-Fair Deal-Eisen- 
hower-modern Republican group. Let the 
States handle their own school problems.” 

A few comments on the segregation prob- 
lem were: 

James A. Dement, Antonito (Colo.) Ledger- 
News: “Education is the strongest bulwark 
against false philosophies.” 

Victor A. Gierre, Louisiana (Mo.) Press- 
Journal: “I am for desegregation, but Gov- 
ernment already has too much school au- 
thority.” 

E. W. Doherty, Killdeer (N. Dak.) Herald: 
“I think integration should be required in a 
school bill simply because there is no object 
to building two schools in southern com- 
munities for each 1 in the North.“ 

H. M. Sutherland, Clintwood (Va.) Dick- 
ensonian: “I am opposed to integration in 
the public schools until the people of the 
South are prepared for it through education 
and persuasion, without force. Unless there 
is a slowdown of present tactics there will be 
violence in the South that will shame the 
Nation. It is my hope that this explosive 
problem will be taken out of the bands of 
politicians. (Herbert Brownell and Diek 
Nixon) and placed in the hands of a states- 
man like Walter F. George.” 

Edward A. Bandjough, Wewahitchka (Fla.) 
Breeze: “You cannot punish this genera- 
tion or the next one for the sins of its fore- 
fathers.” 

Commenting on the proposal for Federal 
scholarships, editors said: 

Art Dove, Utica (Ohio) Herald: “I taught 
college 5 years, Youngsters wanting educa- 
tion can get it if they have enough ambi- ~ 
tion.” 

Andrew M. Shortz, Badger (Minn.) En- 
terprise: “If a student has completed 4 
years of college successfully and needs aid 
to go further, then a Federal aid program 
might be valuable. By that time a person has 
gained the education of experience and 
knows what he wants to do in life.” 

Richard J. Leiser, Mendota (III.) Reporter: 
“I would be fearful such scholarships would 
be a political football." 

Otha Grisham, Seguin (Tex.) Enterprise: 
“Youngsters who want a college education 
can get it. Why go to this expense? Surely 
Congress has more pressing work to do.” 

Harold Hudson, Perryton (Tex.) Herald: 
“This is a bunch of bunk, I worked my way 
through college and am thoroughly convinced 
that anyone desiring a college education to- 
day can get one through his own efforts. An 
education is not a ‘right’ to be handed out 
by a paternal government.” 

Elmer R. Price, Toledo (Oreg.) Leader: “I've 
never seen a youngster who really wanted col- 
lege to be denied it.” 

K. A. Eggensperger, Thompson Falls 
(Mont.) Ledger: “I do not believe there is 
any such things as a ‘young person who can- 
not afford to go to college.“ I worked my 
way through and never received a single dol- 
lar from an outside source. Many of my 
college friends worked their way. I do not 
belleve in giving our young persons too 
soft a start in life." 


Need a Million? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 
Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, my 
very good friend, E. Clare Weber, has 


in the past few years built up an insur- 
ance business in Cleveland of astounding 
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Proportions. It is a tribute not only to 
Mr. Weber but to the free-enterprise 
System in our country today. An article 
follows: 


NEED A MILLION? TRY INSURANCE COMPANTES— 
Larncz Corporations Aux Dornc So More 
AND More FREQUENTLY, Executive Sars 

(By John Metcalfe) 

When large corporations need dough for 
expansion, where do they usually go? 

More and more they are heading for the 

urance companies, it was noted yesterday 
by O. Kelley Anderson, president and director 

Of New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

on, whose firm invests about $1 million 

a day in mortgages and bonds. 

Insurance firms, Anderson said, are the 
country's biggest reservoir for long-term 
Capital funds, By long-term he means loans 
Tunning from 10 to 30 years, often running 
Into the millions of dollars. 

Like everyone else, insurance firms are try- 
ing to put their money to work, Anderson 
asserted in an interview at New England's 
E. Clare Weber Agency. Occasion of Ander- 
80n’s visit here was the fact that Weber's 
"gency has been awarded the company’s top 
award for sales achievements, the president's 
trophy. 

In terms of assets, New England is 11th in 

© insurance industry. It also ranks among 
the first 50 firms in the Nation, as far as as- 
zets go, Anderson said. 


ONE HUNDRED BILLION IN ASSETS 


The insurance industry, he asserted. is in- 
sted in landing the big corporate fish who 
y need a cool $50 million for an expansion 
Sgram. Also, he added, We do an enor- 
Mous volume with smaller companies who 
eek loans ranging from $100,000 to $500,000. 
7 Anderson pointed out that the Nation's in- 
Urance firms have assets of nearly $100 bil- 
On, waiting to be put to work and make a 
rant. New England, he added, has total as- 
Sets of about $1,800,000,000. 
11 England, Anderson said, is interested 
lending capital to sound firms on a long- 
Tange basis. “We don't make short-term 
loans,” he added. 
„Regarding what is termed the present 
“ght money market,” Anderson said he 
ught that the term is being overworked. 
e an individual borrowing at a bank, 
money is available to those who appear capa- 
© financially of meeting their obligation. 
ney is still tight, he said, but an ably 
1 aged firm can usually raise the capital 
t needs. 
* insurance firms, Anderson pointed 
155. are heavily invested in mortgages and 
— Only 7 percent of his company's 
hen’? is put into common stocks, these in 
&h-grade issues, with purchases decided on 
© dollar-averaging method, 
the subject of insurance, Anderson ex- 
talk surprise that despite a lot of inflation 
» his industry keeps on growing. A man 
Was thought that a few thousand dollars 
in enough insurance to care for his family 
fase of his death, 
atom. he said, many heads of households feel 
to need for up to $100,000 in life insurance 
see the family through in case the wage 
*arner dies, 
oxo! the insurance business he offered this 
Deervation : 
me always know that we will have more 
mey tomorrow than we have today.” By 
& he meant that the business is growing 
Nen ently and that the insurance premiums 
P building up. 
n Anderson rentured the opinion that busi- 
Mus Will be good this year for New England 
tual, Sales in the first quarter are up an 
laa nated 15 percent from the same period 
ce year. The Weber agency gained 46 per- 
nt in the first quarter, compared with the 
interval in 1956. 
t 
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Members of the Weber agency attended a 
dinner at Hotel Statler last night in recogni- 
tion of their winning the President's Trophy 
twice. The agency has $134 million of insur- 
ance in force. 


High Honors Paid to Hon. John W. Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, and Hon. 
John J. Rooney, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House is about to recess for the Easter 
holiday, I am aware of the religious 
overtones of this holy week. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday our Jewish brothers 
paid tribute to their ancient Passover, 
and we of the Christian faith approach 
Holy Thursday, Good Friday, and the 
joyous Easter Sunday of rededication to 
our respective faiths and realization of 
the mysteries of eternal spring and the 
eternal God. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring tidings of the 
great joy, high honor, and special dis- 
tinction conferred upon two of our most 
respected and beloved colleagues, the 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tieman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack! and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney}. 

Last night I was privileged to be a 
witness with some of my colleagues and 
in the presence of a brilliant gathering 
of clergymen led by His Excellency the 
Archbishop of Washington; His Excel- 
lency the Auxiliary Bishop of Washing- 
ton, and many very reverend and right 
reverend monsignori and priests, when 
His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate 
conferred the Ecclesiastical Order of 
St. Gregory the Great, with the rank of 
Knight Commander with Star, upon the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], and the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney]. 

This was not an action of a political, 
temporal, or sovereign nature, but rather 
a tribute from the leaders of their faith 
to these two outstanding Christian 
American gentleman whose character, 
integrity, and public service merited this 
ancient, historic, and prized award. 

Mr. Speaker, it matters not what 
honors may come to a public official from 
his friends or from his community; it 
matters not how high and mighty 
among men he may be. Unless he be- 
lieves in God, unless he is sincere in the 
manifestation of his faith, regardless of 
what that belief may be, he is lacking one 
element essential to greatness. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], and the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], are devout communicants of 
their church and profess deeply and sin- 
cerely their belief. In these years of 
uncertainty and turmoil, they stand 
among us calm and serene as they em- 
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brace the motto of our country “In God 
We Trust.” 

Emblazoned upon the emblem of the 
order with which they have been honored 
are the words pro deo et principe—for 
God and country. No better phrase can 
depict their public and private manifes- 
tation of faith in their God and dedica- 
tion as patriots to the United States of 
America, and so, Mr. Speaker, not only 
do I congratulate these, our two beloved 
colleagues, but I congratulate my coun- 
try and this House on the good fortune 
in having them as citizens and as Mem- 
bers. Down the long avenue of time, 
which I hope and pray lies before them, 
may they enjoy good health, long life, 
and great success in the vast circle of 
their friends and in the intimate bosom 
of their families ad multos annos. 


Tale About “Assistant President” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the April 
16 edition of the Washington Evening 
Star contained an excellent column by 
the very competent nationally syndi- 
cated columnist, Thomas L. Stokes. 

The significance of the subject matter 
of this column cannot be overempha- 
sized. Certainly Mr. Stokes’ disclosures 
contain serious implications. They point 
up a fact which I and many of my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate have 
contended for many years. There is a 
sinister influence at work within the 
present administration, and that influ- 
ence is none other than private utility 
groups who are attempting to monopolize 
the natural resources of this country. 
No better example of their influence can 
be found than their attempted grab of 
so great a public resource potential as is 
found at the Hells Canyon site on the 
Snake River. 

The present administration has done 
everything in its power to give this great 
resource away. Yet the people of the 
great Pacific Northwest have indicated 
their fervent desire that resource devel- 
opment be carried on consistent with the 
public welfare. 

Tapplaud Mr. Stokes’ telling disclosure. 
My only possible disagreement with him 
would be over the last sentence of his 
column. He writes, “Credit should go 
where credit is due.” I believe he would 
have been more exact if he had written, 
“Blame should go where blame is due.” 
If Mr. Stokes’ facts are correct—and I 
believe them to be so—then certainly 
there is a great deal of blame involved 
in this matter. 

The column follows: 

Tate ABOUT "ASSISTANT PRESIDENT” 

This is a tale about Sherman Adams, ma- 
jor domo in the Eisenhower administration 
under his innocent title of “Assistant to the 
President.” i 
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It is a tale, too, about geography, Sherman 
Adams’ geography in New Hampshire, where 
he once was Governor, and how it reacted 
politically on a lot more geography spread in 
magnificent splendor of mountain, forest, 
plain and swiftly coursing rivers in the West 
and Northwest and on the Pacific Coast and 
also, indeed, in the South. 

But we'll stick to the West, first. This 
will take us to Salt Lake City and another 
one of Republican National Chairman Meade 
Alcorn’s regional conferences on May 3 and 4. 
There will gather Republican political lead- 
ers from 9 States—Oregon, Washington, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Montana. The purpose of 
these regional meetings, of which there are 
six altogether, is to try to find out how the 
Republican Party can win next year's con- 
gressional elections: 

That being the aim, much study must be 
given at Salt Lake City to the sad news the 
Republican Party got in some parts of that 
vast area last November, especially in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho. For one of the 
biggest election surprises was the earth- 
quake which, despite the Eisenhower victory 
for President, shook up that region. It 
elected Democratic Senators in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, added two Demo- 
cratic House Members to make it 3 out of 4 
Democrats in the State’s House delegation 
here along with 2 Democratic Senators, 
elected Democratic Governors in Oregon and 
Washington, and made wide gains in State 
1 5 
Admittedly a factor in this Democratic up- 
nea val was that big gorge with the intriguing 
name — Hells Canyon—in the Snake River 
along the Oregon-Idaho boundary. A big 
piece of geography. Democratic candidates 
made an issue of it. They attacked the Eisen- 
hower administration and former Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay for helping 
to hand over development at Hells Canyon to 
a private power company, Idaho Power, an 
absentee-owned corporation which holds its 
stockholders meetings in Augusta, Maine. 
The Idaho Power Co. was awarded a license 
to build three dams at Hells Canyon by the 
Federal Power Commission. The way was 
opened for the company when Secretary of 
the Interior McKay withdrew from the FPC 
a recommendation by his Democratic prede- 
cessor, Secretary Oscar Chapman, for con- 
struction of one high dam by the Govern- 
ment at Hells Canyon. The latter was in 
keeping with the overall plan prepared by 
the Army engineers for development of the 
Columbia River system, of which the Snake 
is a tributary. 

Now we come to Sherman Adams, who 
won't be at Salt Lake City, 

It was he who called Secretary McKay 
from the White House early in the Eisen- 
hower administration and instructed him 
to withdraw the Chapman recommendation 
for a high Federal dam. Thereupon Secre- 
tary McKay tore up the memorandum which 
he had drafted supporting the high Federal 
dam and prepared another to withdraw the 
previous recommendation. 

So much for western geography. Now for 
Sherman Adams’ geography. to get a better 
understanding of why he is directing the 
fight against public power development. His 
attitude reflects a widespread antagonism in 
New England among businessmen against 
Federal power development. They have re- 
sisted development of their rivers for pro- 
duction of cheap electric power by compre- 
hensive Federal development. This failure 
is a factor in migration of so many mills to 
the South. Because of that migration, much 
of it to the TVA cheap power territory in 
the Southeast you find deep-seated hostility 
toward TVA among New England's Members 
in Congress, 

That is shared by Sherman Adams. He 
revealed that by his attempt to prevent the 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
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Commission, J. Sinclair Armstrong, appoint- 
ed Tuesday by President Eisenhower to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, from turn- 
ing over certain information to a congres- 
sional committee investigating the Dixon- 
Yates deal. That deal, you may recall, was 
an attempt to cut under TVA, which was 
instituted by the Eisenhower administration 
and finally abandoned when exposed by the 
Senate investigation. 

We see Sherman Adams’ hand in the Hells 
Canyon imbroglio again in the last Congress. 
He put heavy pressure on Republicans in 
the Senate to line them up and, with the 
help of a handful of Southern Democrats, 
to defeat the Morse-Pfost bill that would 
have nullified the FPC license to Idaho Power 
and authorized Federal development at Hells 
Canyon. 

There very likely will be talk at the Salt 
Lake City Republican meeting about Hells 
Canyon and what it means in politics, 
though it is unlikely anyone will be so bold 
as to point the finger at Sherman Adams. 
But it is he who is the real driving force in 
the administration's war on public power 
development. 

Credit should go where credit is due. 


Big Government, Socialistic Trend, Ex- 
travagance Are Chief Worries of 
Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a very interesting 
article which appeared in the American 
Press of April 1957. It relates to big 
government, to socialistic trend, and ex- 
travagance and from the article, it will 
be observed that these three items are 
the chief worries of most editors: 

Bic GOVERNMENT, SOcIALISTIC TREND, EXTRAVA- 
GANCE ARE CHIEF WORRIES OF EDITORS 

Big government—the trend toward social- 
ism—and extravagant Federal spending are 
the three chief worries about the Washing- 
ton scene among-the country editors of the 
Nation, as expressed in the Survey for Con- 
gress conducted by the American Press. 

Results of the survey, showing the opin- 
ion of 794 editors on 20 current legislative 
controversies, public questions were pub- 
lished in the March issue of the American 
Press, along with comments on many of the 
questions. 

But in addition to comments on specific 
questions, many editors used the survey as 
an opportunity to voice their concern with 
Government in general. Some of the broader 
comments showing concern of grass-roots 
editors over what is going on in Washington, 
follow: 

Ray Wieloszynski, Franklinville (N. Y.) 
Sentinel Press Weeklies: “Would like to see 
congressmen have the guts to cut costs for 
the good of the Nation instead of the pa- 
tronage of a voting body.” 

L. L. Reading, Lansdale (Pa.) News: “As 
Lincoln declared, This Nation cannot exist 
half slave and half free.“ so this writer firmly 
believes it cannot exist half Socialist and 
half free enterprise. It will become one or 
the other—and if it be Socialist it would 
not be the Government of our Founding 
Fathers.” 
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Elmer J. Spears, Washingtonville (N. Y.) 
Post: "Let our leaders set their sights toward 
almighty God, begging His assistance in all 
they do, living their lives in His name, and 
I say to you that the trouble of this country 
will fall away like water over a dam. Not 
until this is done will we see any real 
advancement.” 

Ross W. Buck, Sewickley (Pa.) Herald: 
“Maybe what we need in this country is 3 
third party, a truly conservative party, based 
on the theory that the best government is 
the least government.” 

Mrs. Mary Dirks, Schwenksville (Pa.) Item: 
“Where is the aid the GOP bragged about for 
small business? If you're in General Motors 
class nothing is impossible, but the little 
fellow is getting squeezed out faster every 
year. It's not only taxes, but the general 
attitude of Government toward the small- 
business man. Tight money is hurting every- 
one except the ones who now control our 
finances. America was built ‘on the little 
guys.“ Let's get back to fundamentals.” 

Arthur E. Ball, Little Falls (N. J.) Herald: 
“The administration should stop kidding the 
public although I realize they like it. Tell 
them less about the so-called peace which 
doesn't exist while we spend three times as 
much for armaments as for everything else. 
Also tell them that prosperity gained by in- 
fiationary methods is leading us to the devil.” 

B. B. Bobbitt, Long Branch (N. J.) Amer- 
ican: “Eisenhower's increased budget i5 
threat to country. It might have endangered 
his reelection if known in advance. Secre- 
tary Humphrey is regarded as a hero for 
his protest.” 

G. W. Hall, Myrtle Point (Oreg.) Herald: 
“I'm a Republican—but I'm not in favor of 
Ike's skyrocketing budget. Give us more 
men like Harry Byrd. Though a Democrat 
such a man would be more advisable for 
President than anything we've had in the 
20 past, devastating years.” 

Carroll T. Benson, West Allis (Wis.) Star: 
“One of the must pieces of study Congress 
faces is a reduction in expenditures if we 
are not to go under economically. Let's 
quit kidding ourselves. Taxes have caught us 
in a vise that bids fair to bleed us to 
death.” 

DIPPING INTO FEDERAL FUNDS 


John J. Shinners, Hartford (Wis,) Times- 
Press: “One very basic thing we oppose i5 
this constant dipping into Federal funds 
for everything. Right here in our little city 
we are building an addition to a hospi 
with Hill-Burton funds, going to have an 
airport with State and Federal help, have 
just widened a main street with Federal 
funds, and are planning an extension of 
rural library service with Federal funds- 
We think the people should be doing things 
for themselves, without Uncle Sam getting 
into the picture and partially running every“ 
thing. 

A. M. Tinker, Somerset (Ohio) Press: The 
people of this Nation have got to again look 
at Government as the servant and not the 
master of the people, but so long as they are 
willing to have Government perform the 
services that should be their individual re“ 
sponsibility that can never be.“ 

T. Ballard Watters, Marshfield (Mo.) Mail: 
“In general, I hope for a reduction in size of 
Government, but it is doubtful if my hopes 
can be realized. I think Government spend- 
ing should be curbed, with less penalty on 
thrift. The Government debt should be re- 
duced before tax relief is given.” 

John O. Denson, Minonk (II.) News-Dis- 
patch; “Handouts are spoiling Am 
and turning them toward socialism.” 

A. L. Paddock, Jr., Plymouth (Ohio) Adver- 
tiser: “There is still a lot of fat in the mil- 
tary appropriation. If the Bureau of the 
Budget needs any hints, my telephone num” 
ber is Plymouth 59. We are still spend 
too much on veterans, There is absolutely 
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no need to pay for hospitalization to treat 
Non-service-connected disabilities.” 


POOR RETURN TO STATES 


Charles Broderick, Mount Morris (III.) 
Index: “People in my area feel strongly that 
the Federal Government has too much to do 
With local affairs. For every $100 in Federal 
taxes we pay, only about $75 gets back to us 
in any way. The rest goes to pay some leech's 

eral salary and he can tell us what to do, 
ides.” 

Gaylord T. Newby, Woodward (Okla.) 
Journal: “Lets cut Government spending 
While the country is described as prosperous. 

t are we going to do if slow times come, 
Row that the multitude embraces the Roose- 
Yeltian theory of spending ourselves rich? 
Have Republicans lost thelr backbone?” 

Clark Coble, Stilwell (Okla.) Democrat- 
Journal: 1 favor elimination of all subsi- 
Gles—social security, unemployment com- 
Pensation, etc. Let us do away with all 
Socialistic legislation. This country was built 

Y freemen on free enterprise. We are no 
Onger freemen and enterprise is hardly to 

Called free." 

Charles J. Wyly, Delhi (Pa.) Dispatch: “I 
Should like to see all forms of Federal aid 
(which is another way of saying to return 
funds to taxpayers after the Washington 
Cut) gradually curtailed. I don't believe in 

€ principle of aid to farmers, but since 
Union labor is protected it's only fair to help 
ârmers have enough income to purchase the 

ucts made by union labor.” 

W. L. Roundtree, Tallulah (Pa) Journal: 
“To much giveaway of taxes, both Federal 
and local. Local Negro population in par- 

Sular spending 75 percent of their effort 
i g to get free money. Negro women hav- 
ng bastard children fast in order to get wel- 
Tare—the more bastards they have, the more 
they get paid.” 

Mut Jones, Gatesville (Tex) News: “In 
Teference to strikes, wage increases, espe- 

Uy as applied to defense plants, which of 
Course includes all the big union-controlled 

tions: Take John. He gets 880 per 
Week. His union strikes: He gets $100 per 
Week. The NLRB, composed of prountonists 
the last few years, grants thé raise, Then 

k at your withholding and social security 

edules and see who gains. John, no. 
me company, no. The Government, yes. 
1 get more social security and with- 

Iding tax. What does this do to the 

try’s economy?” 

H. M. Sutherland, Clintwood (Va.) Dick- 
” nian: “I would favor price control 
Zain—particularly of newsprint and food 

medicines—to prevent runaway infia- 
pon, The only way to control a hog is to 

P him in a pen.” 
on E. McCarthy, Orlando (Fla) Corner 

Upboard: These are times of full employ- 

nt, yet our Government is providing many 
y ices that it first started in depression 

dars. Unless there is curtailment we seem 
of te for more inflation. It will be a test 
5 Our democracy to see if we can cut down 
a. these individual benefits without causing 

Political upheaval,” 
angob Lee Kidd, Jr., Porteau (Okla.) News 

Ad Sun: “The Government had better do 
something to ald small business. Most small 
pra businesses are now with their backs 
the wan” 

Dem d T. Turkington, Elkton (Mud) Cecil 

Air Scrat: “Having served in both Army and 

th Force for about 7 years, I'm convinced 

thes is plenty of room for economizing in 

tim Forces without damaging war- 
© capabilities.” 

Schultz, Jacksonville 
thorens: “This newspaper's policy is against 
11 bee State and Government meddling. 
de eves strictly in the law of supply and 

Mand, 
to the 
Ner in 
dow: 


(Ark.) News- 


It fears the present trend will lead 
downfall of America in the same man- 
Which lazy people brought about the 
Mfall of anclent Greece and Rome. It 
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feels that very few newspapers of today are 
willing to speak for what they believe to be 
right for fear of political pressure or loss of 
advertising revenue.” 

Mason Rossiter Smith, Gouverneur (N. Y.) 
Tribune-Press: “I think that with courage, 
real determination and no fear of political 
repercussions, any Federal department head 
could cut operating costs at least 25 percent.” 

Maxwell R. McMillan, Santa Rosa (Callf.) 
Herald: “We have a Republican administra- 
tion run by holdover bureaucrats from pre- 
vious Democratic administrations. Hence 
the cash flow of $83 billion out of Wash- 
ington to special pressure groups and ever- 
increasing billions to foreign countries all 
over the world.“ 


Msgr. Dr. Joseph Tiso Memory 
Commemorated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, some 
great men have been murdered, others 
incarcerated for years, merely because 
they stood in the way of the rulers of the 


Kremlin, and among these great men we 


find the name of Msgr, Dr. Joseph Tiso, 
who was murdered by the edict of the 
Kremlin. He worked diligently and 
faithfully for his religion and for the 
freedom of the Slovak Republic and the 
people in the republic. 
religious freedom and personal liberty 
was so foreign to the dictatorial concepts 
of the Communist hierarchy, that men 
like Monsignor Tiso, must be eliminated 
and he was. 

Today the whole civilized world pays 
tribute to the outstanding loyalty of this 
great man, to the idea he pursued of 
religious and personal freedom of his 
people. He is dead but still lives in the 
hearts of civilized men. Here follows 
eulogy by Joseph A. Mukus, doctor of 
laws, director of the Slovak League Press 
Bureau: : 

Mscr. Dr. JOsEPH Tiso (1887-1947) 
(By Joseph A. Mikus) ‘ 

On April 18, the Slovaks in the free world 
are commemorating the 10th anniversary of 
the martyrdom of Msgr. Dr. Joseph Tiso, 
President of the Slovak Republic. 

There are certain forces that used to pre- 
sent this Catholic priest as a controversial 
personality on the scene of central European 
politics after Munich. 

In the last message to the Slovak people 
entrusted by Monsignor Tiso to his con- 
fessor before his execution, in the early 
morning of April 18, 1947, he states: "I feel 
that Iam a martyr of the defense of Chris- 
tianity against bolshevism, against which our 
nation must in all possible ways defend it- 
self, not only in the spirit of its Christian 
character, but also in the interest of its 
future.” 

What is the right and what is the false 
around the dramatic life of Msgr. Joseph 
Tiso? 

Born in Velká Bytva, a small city in west- 
ern Slovakia, J. Tiso studied theology jin 
Vienna, where he took his doctor's degree. 
At the end of World War I he became pro- 
fessor at the Nitra Seminary and later secre- 
tary to the bishop of Nitra. Since the be- 
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ginning of the Czecho-Slovak Republic in 
1918, he was active in politics. 

In 1925, Reverend Tiso was elected deputy 
of the Prague Parliament for the Slovak 
People’s Party with Msgr. Andrei Hlinka as 
chairman. That was the largest political 
party in Slovakia, grouping the majority of 
the voters of Slovak ethnic origin, Its politi- 
cal program was aimed at the promoting of 
Christian principles in public life and the 
transformation of the Czechoslovak central- 
istic and Czech dominated state into Czecho- 
slovakia, 1. e., a federal union composed of 
the Czech lands on the one side and Slovakia 
on the other. In 1927 and 1928, when the 
Slovak People’s Party was temporarily a 
member of the Government coalition, Mon- 
signor Tiso was Minister of Public Health in 
Prague. After the death of Andrei Hlinka, 
in August 1938, he became chief of that party. 

The Czechs, who had for long time been 
reluctant to subscribe to the People’s Party 
program, were finally disposed, under the 
pressure of the Sudeten German problem, to 
accept the federative reform. As a result of 
this constitutional change, “an autonomous 
status, with a special Slovak Diet, was granted 
to Slovakia by the Government in Prague, 
on November 19, 1938. The Slovak Diet 
(members to which were elected on Decem- 
ber 18, 1938, in accordance to the electoral 
laws of Czechoslovakia) opened at Bratislava 
on January 20, 1939, and Monsignor Tiso was 
appointed Premier by the President of the 
Republic“ (Emil Hacha), 

On March 13, 1939, Monsignor Tiso was 
summoned to Berlin by the Chancellor of the 
Third Reich. There, Hitler let him know 
that Hungary was about to end preparations 
to occupy Slovakia and added that only the 
declaration of an independent Slovak State 
could save her from occupation. “On March 
14, the Slovak Diet, which had functioned as 
the federal Diet of the Slovak part of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, after hearing Mon- 
signor Tiso’s account of his visit to Hitler, 
voted unanimously for the creation of an 
independent State of Slovakia, By the same 
vote the Slovak Diet was transformed into 
the legislative Diet of the State of Slovakia." = 

The same day, the Bratislava Parliament 
elected Tiso Prime Minister of Slovakia, and 
later, on October 26, 1939, President of the 
Slovak Republic. 

During World War II, Slovakia was in the 
“Hinterland” of the German eastern front. 
In this situation, Tiso’s policy was to assure 
the main national interests of Slovakia with- 
out provoking Germany excessively. Al- 
though she, like any other central European 
country, was involved in the general war con- 
ditions of Europe, Tiso knew how to maintain 
the political order as well as the social and 
economic prosperity of Slovakia. 

The German-Slovak relations were charac- 
terized by a great pressure from Berlin in the 
field of both, internal and international poli- 
tics. The German Minister Plenipotentiary 
in Bratislava, Von Killinger, intended to or- 
ganize, in 1940, a coup d'etat” against Mon- 
signor Tiso, when he tried to resist. Having 
been disclosed prematurely, this plot fatled 
and Von Killinger had to leave Bratislava. 
His successor, Hans Ludin, in a speech held 
in summer 1941, in the city of Kezmarok, 
attacked Monsignor Tiso in a way which has 
probably no precedent in diplomatic his- 
tory. But Tiso remained on his place hav- 
ing firmly behind him the strength and unity 
of the Slovak people. As there were rumors, 
later In 1943, that, because of new German 
préssure, he would resign from his office as 
the head of state, two Rabbis went to see 
Archbishop Kmetko of Nitra and asked him, 
on behalf of the Jewish community in Slo- 
vakia, to convince Monsignor Tiso of the 
necessity to remain in his place.“ 

The best proof that the regime of President 
Tiso was more liberal than the regime of any 
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other Central European country at that time 
is in the fact that from 1939 until 1944, when 
German soldiers entered Slovakia, none had 
been executed in that country. During the 
whole existence of the Slovak State, from the 
beginning till the German occupation, there 
was no condemnation to death for political 
reasons, it has been stated in an official 
publication of the Benes-Gottwald regime, 
in 1946.4 Of course, it is hardly possible to 
make Tiso responsible for the atrocities of 
German soldiers committed during and after 
the uprising in Slovakia, in September and 
October 1944. That country then became an 
area of military operations and was subject 
to the German military laws. In this Com- 
munist-inspired adventure, more than 30,000 
Slovaks, besides many Jews, lost their lives 
in the guerrilla fighting against the units of 
the German Army. 

Because of a token participation of Slo- 
vakia in the war against the Soviet Union 
after 1941, Monsignor Tiso drew the hatred 
of Moscow upon himself. Before the Red 
army had advanced on the territory of west- 
ern Slovakia, he left Bratislava, at the end 
of March 1945, and went with his govern- 
ment into exile in Austria. In October 1945, 
he was extradited, according to an instruc- 
tion of the United States Department of 
State, by the American military authority, 
to the Czechoslovak National Front gov- 
ernment, after having been indicted by 
Prague as a war criminal. 

Tiso was imprisoned in Bratislava, to be 
Judged later by the so-called Slovak National 
Court, under the presidency of Dr. Daxner, a 
Communist, and composed of 7 members, of 
whom 5 were Communists, 1 Democrat, and 
1 neutral, all that in a country whose elec- 
tors, by a majority of 70 percent, voted in 
the elections of May 26, 1946, against com- 
munism. 

“Nevertheless,” as writes Hugh Seton- 
Watson, “he still enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity in the country. Slovak independence 
had been a period of prosperity. Many Slo- 
vaks argued that Tiso acted as he did in 
March 1939 only because the alternative was 
a partition of Slovakia between Germany 
and Hungary. So strong was popular feeling 
in his favor that many Slovaks of strong 
democratic views, who had personally suf- 
fered under his regime, nevertheless argued 
that he should not be condemned to death on 
grounds of political expediency. The Com- 
munists, however, were implacable. Tiso's 
greatest crime in their eyes was that he had 
declared war on the Soviet Union. In the 
established Communist view, this is sacri- 
lege, for which death is the only penalty. 
The Czech Social Democrats followed the 
Communists, and the Czech National So- 
cialists took the formal view that a traitor 
to the State must be punished, Only the 
Slovak Democrat Party, pressed by its sup- 
porters, pleaded for mercy. It received some 
wavering support from the Czech People’s 
Party, which was unwilling to see a Catholic 
priest executed. The decision rested with 
President Benes, He decided that he could 
not use his prerogative of clemency against 
the advice of his Government. Tiso was 
therefore hanged. The result was a growth 
of discontent in Slovakia which had danger- 
ous implications.” * 

Both thè Vatican and the Siovak bishops 
interceded with the President asking him to 
grant clemency to Tiso as an act of political 
wisdom. But in the eyes of Benes, he was a 
visible symbol of Slovakia’s aspirations for 
independence, and therefore it was necessary 
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to eliminate him. In fact, both the Prest- 
dent and the chairman of the court declared 
long before the end of the trial that Tiso 
would hang. 

As regards Moscow, Tiso was a symbol of 
the religious resistance of the Slovak people 
to communism. At the end of the trial, 
General Gunduroy, chairman of the Con- 
gress of the Slay Peoples, came from Moscow 
to Bratislava to communicate the will of the 
Soviet Government that Tiso must be 
hanged. ‘This, Bardossy, Tiso, and Antones- 
cu,” as says Hugh Seton-Watson, “none of 
whom were guilty of atrocities, found to 
their cost. Nor can these men be sald to 
have taken part in Hitler's conspiracy of 
aggression. * * * But in the view of the 
Soviet Government they had committed 
treason, and the courts of their native coun- 
tries gave the verdicts that Soviet Justice 
required.” “ ` 

There are anomalies in the application of 
principle of justice, indeed. Hjalmar Schacht 
and Franz von Papen, two important help- 
ers of Hitler, are free. None, with a sense 
of proportions, will never believe that 
Monsignor Tiso’s responsibility in World 
War II was heavier than that of these two 
prominent defendants of the Nuremberg 
trial. They had, however, the privilege to 
be judged by an international tribunal, 
which has, for unknown reasons, been de- 
nied to the political personalities of all 
Central European countries that, after .Mu- 
nich, necessarily belonged to the German 
orbit. In this way, their fate was pre- 
determined, 

In his heart, Monsignor Tiso, as it could not 
be otherwise, was a resistant to nazism. But 
under the pretext of collaboration it was easy 
for Moscow to let him condemn for other 
reasons. Maurice Descote, a French political 
writer, expressed his opinion upon the execu- 
tion of this Slovak patriot In the following 
way: “More than a collaborator, it was a 
doctrine and a political attitude that was on 
trial.“ * 

The trial of history will, without any 
doubt, confirm this judgment. 


i Rafael Lemkin: Axis Rule in Occupied 
Europe, Washington, D. C., 1944, p. 139. 

? Ibid. p. 140. 

s Konstantin Culen: Biography of Mon- 
signor Tiso, Middletown, Pa., 1947, p. 372. 

Dr. V. Brezny: Budapest sans masque. 
Published by the Slovak regional Ministry of 
Information, Bratislava, 1946. 

*Hugh Seton-Watson: The East European 
Revolution, New York, 1951, pp. 184-185. 

* Ibid. p. 377. 

Maurice Descote: Aspects de la Tehéco- 
slovaquie, Paris, 1948, p. 174, 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, of 
California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
Gress I delivered before the Association 
of American Physicians and Surgeons at 
recipe Fla., on Friday evening, April 26, 

57. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS pY Unrrep STATES SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
PHyYsiciaNs AND SURGEONS, MIAMI, FLA., 
APRIL 26, 1957 
We must not take our constitutional form 

of Government or our free-enterprise system 

for granted. Neither fall into the category 

Of something that can be locked in a safe 

deposit box and kept forever secure. Each 

generation must be prepared to make the 

Necessary sacrifices to maintain them that 

that our Founding Fathers were prepared to 

make in the first instance. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population, and in natural 
Téesources. Yet they have not been able to 
Give to their people the freedom and the 
Standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
ot our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
Serve our freedom or enable us to maintain a 
tree world of freemen, The inner strength 
ot America has not been its great cities, its 
huge industrial plants, its extended trans- 
Portation systems, or its variety of natural 
Tesources as important as these are, i 

‘The factor which made America an inspira- 
tion to the rest of the world grew out of our 

ation of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, dnd the spiritual 

Values which the founders of our Republic 

and by which they were guided. 

We have recognized that there is a higher 
Moral law to which governments are also 
accountable. We have humbly acknowledged 
the divine inspiration which made and pre- 
Served us as a Nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington in kneeling in 
Prayer during the dark days of Valley Forge 
and of Lincoln doing, the same during his 
lonely vigil in the White House during the 
darkest days of the Civil War. 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 

n our constitutional form of government 

Which guarantees our religious, personal, and 

economie freedom. 

We must not dilute our constitutional 
Buaranties whereby human freedom would be 
Comprised with totalitarian tyranny in any 
form of world government. 

The incentives furnished under our system 

ve constantly opened new horizons. 

In this atmosphere, Americans of each 
Seueratlon have sought to leave to their chil- 
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dren a better land than they themselves 
found, not just better in a material way but 
in the educational and cultural developments 
as make for better family and community 
ife. 

New inventions in various industrial fields 
and the tremendous potentials of the peace- 
time developments of atomic power are 
bound to challenge us for many years into 
the future. 

We must as a Nation bulld on principles 
rather than personalities. Individuals come 
and go but fundamental principles endure. 

What are some of these basic principles for 
which we should stand. 

1. Constitutional government with the 
division of power between the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government and the reservation of all 
power not granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the Constitution, to the States 
and to the people. The longer I have been 
in the Senate the stronger has grown my sup- 
port of States rights. 

2. Maintenance of our free enterprise sys- 
tem under which we have grown frem a small 
colony of 3 million people to a great world 
power of 170 million with the most produc- 
tive economic system the world has ever 
known. 

3. Protection by the Federal Government 
and the States of the people from the con- 
centrated and arbitrary use of power by 
business or labor organizations against indi- 
viduals and small-business enterprises. The 
right to earn a living as an employee or as 
un proprietor of a small business is a “civil 
right” of the first magnitude. 

4. Maintenance of a soundly growing 
economy based on free enterprise and full 
employment, No business or labor organi- 
zation should have the power to strangle the 
economic life of 170 million Americans and 
by so doing endanger freemen everywhere. 
With power must also go responsibility. 

5. Support of a sound fiscal structure for 
our Federal, State and local governments. 
This requires all of them to live within 
their means and to stop traspassing on the 
tax resources of the others, 

Without a sound dollar and a solvent gov- 
ernment our whole structure of local, State, 
and National governments, of public and 
private educational facilities, of wage earn- 
ers, of public social security and private pen- 
sions and retirement systems will be jeop- 
ardized. 

Without a sound dollar every employee, 
every housewife and our people living on 
retirement income or social-security pay- 
ments will be penalized. Inflation and debt 
repudiation is but another form of confisca- 
8 taxation in the Marxist socialist pat- 

rn. 

It is time for us to rededicate ourselves 
to a renewed faith in our free way of life. 

A tax system under which the Federal 
Government taxes personal incomes at rates 
varying from 20 to 91 percent and corporate 
income at a 52-percent rate is simply too 
burdensome. It will ultimately destroy our 
free enterprise system. 

For fiscal year 1958 President Eisenhower 
estimates that the Federal Government will 
spend almost $72 billlon—an increase of 
more than $5 billion over the 1956 spending 
rate. 

The budget continues in balance only be- 
cause of a continuous increase in the level 
of our prosperity which has brought forth a 
steady rise in tax revenues with no increase 
in rates. 


Few people realize that all we need to do at 
the present time in order to be able both to 
reduce our towering national debt and cut 
taxes is to stop increasing Federal expendi- 
tures. Had Federal outlays been held at 
their 1955 level we would now face the 
pleasant prospect of a budget surplus of 
almost $9 billion in the coming fiscal year. 
This would be sufficient for a sizable reduc- 
tion both in the national debt and in taxes. 

In order to have a budget surplus of almost 
$5 billion in the forthcoming fiscal year, 
all we need to do is to keep Federal expendi- 
tures from rising above their already high 
current level. This reduction of $3 billion 
can and must be achieved as a minimum, 
I pledge my efforts to this end. A 

This must not be any single shot effort. In 
future years we must continue to keep Fed- 
eral expenditures from increasing and where- 
ever possible, to reduce them. Only this way 
can our burdensome taxes and national debt 
be steadily reduced. 

There is a prevalent school of thought 
which maintains that Federal expenditures 
must keep pace with the growth of our 
economy. This is a dangerous and ‘tnneces- 
sary philosophy. For one thing, it is the 
economy that maintaing the Federal Govern- 
ment and not vice versa. Further, unless we 
are able to reduce our tax burden, we may 
end up by destroying or seriously crippling 
that which is the source of our strength—our 
free enterprise economy. 

We live in a perilous age. Unless we are 
able to reduce Federal expenditures and 
taxes, we will have no margin available for 
emergencies. 

I do not deny that as the country grows, 
some increase in Government expenditures is 
necessary and even desirable. However, of 
one thing I am certain. During a time of 
peace it is not necessary for Federal expendi- 
tures to increase as fast or faster than the 
increase in the national income or as fast 
as an overburdened tax system can produce 
increased revenues, 

The founders of this republic knew well the 
history of the world up to their time. They 
knew that where there was a concentration 
of power in a single agency of national gov- 
ernment that the freedom they sought to 
guarantee could easily be lost. 

Those of us who continue to believe firmly 
in this wise political philosophy instinctively 
know that the Federal Government cannot 
give anything to the States unless it first 
takes it away from their citizens. 

It is in our best interests that the States 
of our Union be strengthened rather than 
weakened. 

The 48 States should be experimental In- 
boratories where people within limited geo- 
graphical areas would have the opportunity 
to legislate and administer policies in con- 
formity with the local needs and desires, 

In determining those State policies all 
adult American citizens are entitled to vote 
if they meet the qualifications established by 
law. 


Throughout the major part of the last 
30 years, the Federal Government has had 
to use a constantly increasing portion of the 
Nation's taxable capacity to meet its ex- 
pending obligations, Only by calling a halt 
to this process can the weakened sovereignty 
of our States be shored up and revitalized. 
If the Federal system is worth retaining, our 
aim has to be less Federal spending and less 
taking on of new obligations accompanied 
by a reduction in Federal taxes and debt. In 
this way and solely through these means the 
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States and localities will have the where- 
withal to undertake the many necessary pro- 
grams as society grows and becomes ever 
more complex, 

America is still the authentic revolution. 
The flame of freedom which was struck at 
Concord and Lexington still is an inspiration 
to the enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

But it is also an ageless lesson that no out- 
siders can win independence for a people. 
They must be willing to pay the price in 
blood and resources to gain their own free- 
dom. 

We do recognize, however, that when free- 
dom is destroyed anywhere a bit of freedom 
is destroyed everywhere. 

Nations can die while delegates talk, Last 
year the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions passed 10 resolutions in 76 days of de- 
bate. All that while freedom was being 
strangled to death in Hungary. With cal- 
lous indifference the Soviet Union placed it- 
self above the higher moral law of God as 
well as above its obligations under the 
United Nations Charter. 

No international organization can long en- 
dure with a double standard of international 
morality. 

Are the obligations and the mandates of 
the United Nations to be applicable to the 
democratic nations but not to the totalitar- 
lan powers? To the law abiding but not to 
the outlaw nations? To the small and weak 
countries but not to the big and strong? 
What kind of justice is this? Are we build- 
ing on quicksand? What kind of a founda- 
tion Is this for constructing a system of in- 
ternational law and order based on justice. 

We serve no useful purpose if we hide 
the facts. To the contrary by ignoring them 
and falling to seek remedies, we may en- 
danger the safety of this Republic and free 
men everywhere. 

For many decades the men in the Kremlin 
have preached the doctrine that the free 
world contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. It is far more likely, I believe, that the 
Communist world contains the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

Hungary was but the latest in the indica- 
tions that, even under totalitarian police 
rule and the brainwashing of a whole gen- 
eration, the spark of freedom still lived and 
was capable of lighting a fire that endan- 
gered the whole monolithic structure of 
Communist tyranny. 

After the Hungarian experience how much 
reliance can the Soviet Union place in the 
armed forces of the other captive nations 
if freedom is ever within their reach? How 
can they have faith in Communist indoc- 
trination when young students were the 
leaders of the Hungarian rebellion? 

Within the past 2 weeks the rulers In the 
Kremlin have sought to intimidate Norway, 
Denmark, Greece, and Iceland. 

The Soviet Union has not changed its 
long-term strategic objective: The destruc- 
tion of human freedom everywhere. 

They will be relentless in seeking to de- 
stroy our institutions. Fortified by our 
faith in God, we must be determined that 
our way of life will be preserved. 

Hungary has also taught the world that 
unless an independent government or reyv- 
olutionary movement can function for sev- 
eral weeks or months it is difficult for out- 
side friends to assist. 

Had the British redcoats crushed the 
first American rebellion in a week and cap- 
tured the leaders (as happened in Buda- 
pest) there would have been no time for 
France and our other friends abroad to come 
to our aid. 

Sooner or later there will be another 
Hungary, Will the free world be better pre- 
pared to strike a blow for freedom? Will the 
United Nations be prepared to do more than 
talk and pass 10 resolutions? 

It may come this year or next in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
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Albania, North Korea, China, Poland, or in 
Hungary again, 

Indeed it may even come in the Soviet 
Union where the people of Russia were the 
first victims of the godiess Communist 
tyranny. 

During the week Nagy was the legal head 
of the Hungarian Government what a dif- 
ference it would have made if the United 
Nations had sent in observers; if based on 
the first United Nations resolution the 
friends of freedom abroad had sent the free- 
dom fighters bazookas and grenades rather 
than more resolutions of sympathy. 

Or is the policy ot the United Nations 
and the free world now to be that we will 
throw water on the embers of freedom and 
revolt against tyranny and that we will 
finance Communist economic and political 
systems so that the slaves will be more con- 
tent with their masters? 

There is now being negotiated in Wash- 
ington grants, loans and credits of $100 mil- 
lion to the Communist Gomulka government 
of Poland. é 

This has the support of the executive 
branch despite the fact that: 

1. Poland is a member of the Communist 
Warsaw pact and is occupied by Soviet divi- 
sions. ‘ 

2. On February 27 of this year it voted for 
the Soviet resolution in the United Nations 
to condemn the Dnited States. 

3. Gomulka himself helped liquidate non- 
Communist Poles at the close of World War 
It 


4. The Soviet Union has stripped Poland of 
over $4 billion worth of industrial and agri- 
cultural products. By this aid we will indi- 
rectly be alding the Soviet Union. 

5. When we strengthen a Communist eco- 


momie system we strengthen the Communist 


political system. 

6. At the very time Poland was negotlating 
the $100 million out of the United States 
their delegation in Communist north Viet- 
nam were extending loans and credits to the 
Communist government of Ho Chi Minh, 

On April 11 a Joint statement was issued 
in Peking by Premier Chou En-lai of Com- 
munist China and Josef Cyrankiewicz, chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of Poland, 
which among other things said: 

“The hearty welcome and warm reception 
accorded the Polish Government delegation 
by the Chinese people and the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China demon- 
strated the fraternal friendship between the 
Chinese and Polish peoples. The visit to 
China of the Polish Government delegation 
will bring even closer the relations between 
China and Poland and between all the So- 
cialist countries,” 

Further on the communique said: “After 
appraising the latest international situation, 
both parties point out that, although thanks 
to the continuous constructive efforts of the 
peace-loving countries and peoples who ad- 
vocate a peaceful settlement of international 
disputes the general trend of the interna- 
tional situation is toward relaxation, the 
imperialist aggressive circles have not ceased 
their activities to wreck peace, but haye at- 
tempted to attain their old objective by new 
disguised ways. 

“In Europe, they are reviving the forces 
of West German militarism. In Asia, they 
are still carrying out activities to endanger 
the independence and neutrality of many 
countries in this area, In the Near and Mid- 
dle East, the ruling circles of the United 
States are pushing forward the Eisenhower 
doctrine, which is aimed at supplanting 
Britain and France in their colonial posi- 
tion.” 

In addition, the Communist Chinese and 
Polish representatives said this: 

“The two parties consider that the build- 
ing of socialism in accordance with Marxism- 
Leninism constitutes the supreme interest of 
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the two peoples, and that In their respec- 
tive Socialist construction in the light of 
thelr national characteristics and specific 
conditions they should consistently combat 
all deviations, whether doctrinaire or revi- 
sionist. To do this is a sure guaranty for 
effectively overcoming difficulties and smash- 
ing all plots of hostile forces to sabotage 
the Socialist construction. 

“The two parties reaffirm their support for 
the worker-peasant revolutionary govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of Hungary in 
thelr struggle to consolidate the Socialist 
system and eliminate the consequences of 
past mistakes. They will continue to help 
the Hungarian people overcome the dificul- 
ties they are presently facing.” 

Before concluding, the Polish Communists 
again indicated that they were giving eco- 
nomic assistance to another Communist 
country in the following words: 

“The Government of the People’s Republic 
of China expresses its thanks to the Polish 
People’s Republic for its active support to 
China in its struggle to defend its sovereignty 
and Poland's various aids to China in the 
economic field and in the fields of shipping, 
science, and technology.” 

Communist Yugoslavia in the post-World 
War II period (July 1, 1945, to date) has 
received more than $1 billion in grants, 
loans, and credits from the United States. 
8 this entire period, Dictator Tito 

as: 

1. Opposed our foreign policy of encourag- 
ing mutual-defense pacts against potential 
Soviet aggression. 

2. Supported Communist Chinese member- 
ship in the United Nations. 

3, During the whole period of the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea, the Yugoslav 
Government either supported the Soviet po- 
sition or abstained on the resolutions con- 
demning the aggression. 

4. Abstained on the February 27 Soviet 
resolution condemning the United States. 
(Resolution was defeated by a vote of 8 yeas 
to 53 nays.) 

In addition to the economic and military 
aid already given Tito's Yugoslav Communist 
government, there is now under considera- 
tion a proposal to turn over 215 jet planes 
to them. 

This does not make sense to me. 

We have a number of stout non-Commu- 
nist friendly nations that are allied with us 
in mutual defense pacts. They need jet 
fighter planes. These nations include the 
Republic of Korea, Turkey, Thailand, Pak- 
‘istan, Vietnam, the Republic of China on 
Formosa, and the Republic of the Philippines. 
All of these allies should have priority over 
Communist Yugoslavia, 

I do not favor taxing the American people 
to support Communist economic or political 
systems abroad. 

For several years the United Nations has 
discussed the freedom of colonial people in 
Asia and in Africa, These are and will con- 
tinue to be important questions until 
equitable solutions have been reached. 

Why, however, has there been a strange 
silence by the membership to discuss in the 
United Nations the destruction of freedom in 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia? Here is a 
clear-cut prima facie cse of the violation of 
its international treaties of friendship and 
nonaggression by the Soviet Union. Here is 
a clear case of the unilateral incorporation of 
three independent nations as provinces with- 
in the U. S. S. R. 

Will the General Assembly take further ac- 
tion in the Hungarian case to back up its 10 
resolutions or will an effort be made to cre- 
ate a zone of silence so that relations with 
the Soviet Union will not be embarrassed? 
Is justice for Hungary to be blinded and 
gagged as well? Is the conscience of the 
world that was so thoroughly aroused in Oc- 
tober and November to be complacent and 
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Satisfied in April and May? While the Secu- 
rity Council is meeting on the Mideast ques- 
tion this month or next will the Hungarian 
issue be raised or be forgotten? 

These are questions which freemen will be 
asking, and enslaved people who want to be 
free will be waiting for the answers, 

All Americans, regardless of party, can join 
together in subscribing to the oath of 
Thomas Jefferson: 

“I have sworn upon the altar of God eter- 
Nal hostility to every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” / 
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Address Delivered by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a very 
eloquent and forceful speech made by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
©n Monday, April 22, in New York City, 
at the annual Associated Press luncheon 
held during the convention of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Secretary Dulles has well set forth the 
basic principles of our foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Russian STRATEGY UNABLE To Dive FREE 
WORLD—TEXT OF A SPEECH BY SECRETARY OF 
Stare DULLES AT THE ANNUAL ASSOCIATED 
Press LUNCHEON 


I recall pleasurably your annual luncheon 
Year ago: It is a compliment that you 
ve asked me to come a second time. 
Since this is my first speech of the second 
ower term, it may be appropriate to 
Set forth the basic concepts which guide 
Sur foreign policy. It is important that both 
a d and foe should know the principles 
Y which we chart our course. 
At the close of World War IT, the states- 
men of the world met at San Francisco to 
a better future for a war-scourged 
World. They wrote the United Nations Char- 
ter: and in its first article they laid down 
three basic and interlocking principles. 
t ere must be peace; there must be jus- 
lce; and there must be liberty for nations 
and for persons. 
Peace, justice, and liberty—these same con- 
underlie the foreign policies of the 
United States. 
< task is to realize these concepts in a 
Orid of rapid and accelerating change. 
a Two decades ago I wrote that world peace 
b pended, not on preserving the status quo, 
ut on finding ways of peaceful change. 
im y. this requirement is more than ever 
Derative. 
ln foreign policy accepts change as the 
W of life. We seek to assure that change 
tt be benign, and not destructive, so that 
Will promote not merely survival but free- 
and well-being. 
REQUIREMENT: SHUT OUT AGGRESSION 


A first requirement is that the door be 
— Closed to change by violent aggres- 


ane, all the tasks of government the most 
lence, sto Protect its citizens against vio- 
tive ¢ Such protection can only be effec- 
if provided by a collective effort. So, 
very civilized community, the members 
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contribute toward the maintenance of a po- 
lice force as an arm of law and order. 

Only the society of nations has failed to 
apply this rudimentary principle of civilized 
life. 

An effort was made through the United 
Nations to create an armed force for use by 
the Security Council to maintain interna- 


tional order. But the Soviet Union vetoed 
that. 
However, the member nations still had 


the possibility of cooperating against ag- 
gression. For the charter, with foresight, had 
proclaimed that all nations had the inherent 
right of collective self-defense. 

The free nations have largely exercised 
that right. The United States has made col- 
lective defense treaties with 42 other na- 
tions. And the area of common defense may 
now be enlarged pursuant to the recent 
Middle East resolution. 

This collective security system is subject 
to assaults from without, and to infirmities 
within. 

SOVIET RULERS WANT FREE NATIONS DIVIDED 

The Soviet rulers understandably prefer 
that the free nations should be weak and 
divided, as when the men in the Kremlin 
stole, 1 by 1, the independence of a dozen 
nations. So, at each enlargement of the 
area of collective defense, the Soviet rulers 
pour out abuse against so-called militaristic 
groupings.” 

And as the free nations move to strengthen 
their common defense, the Soviet rulers emit 
threats. But we can, I think, be confident 
that such Soviet assaults will not disintegrate 
the free world. 

Collective measures are here to stay. 

The greater danger comes from internal 
hazards. A collective defense system, in 
which each member nation is completely 
sovereign, requires a high degree of volun- 
tary cooperation and agreement. 

Happily, we have that. For example, it 
is agreed that the primary task is to deter 
war. Modern weapons have such vast de- 
structive power that there could be no real 
victor were general war ever to occur. 

It is also agreed that the principal deter- 
rent to aggressive war is mobile retaliatory 
power. This retaliatory power must be vast 
in terms of its potential. But the extent 
to which it would be used would, of course, 
depend on circumstances. 

The essential is that a would-be aggressor 
should realize that he cannot make armed 
aggression a paying proposition, 

LAND, SEA, AIR POWER ALL VITAL TO pEFENSE 

It is also agreed that it would be im- 
prudent to risk everything on one single 
aspect of military power. There must be 
land, sea, and air forces for local action and 
for a defense which will give mobile striking 
power the chance to do its work. 

Thus the general design of common de- 
fense is widely agreed. Of course, its de- 
tailed application presents recurrent difi- 
culties. Also, the sharing of the burden 
raises problems. 

Modern weapons are extremely expensive. 
Immense sums must be spent in research and 
development and in making weapons which 
may become outmoded almost before they 
are in production. 

The United States is the only free world 
country able to sustain the cost of develop- 
ing a capacity for retaliation adequate to 
deter a potential aggressor who himself has 
great and growing aggressive power. 

In addition, the United States supplies 
military equipment to others and, in some 
cases, helps to stabilize the economies of 
allies which cannot otherwise play their 
proper part in the scheme of common de- 
Tense. 

The President faces no more difficult task 
than the crucial one of deciding, in this de- 
fense field, how much to spend, where to 
spend it, and how to bring the cost into a 
budget which provides for other needed tasks 
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and does the whole without monetary infia- 
tion or excessive taxation. 

There are some who, in a zeal to economize, 
would slash that part of our budget which 
is often miscalled foreign aid—as though 
it did not aid us. That would not be econ- 
omy, but extravagance. 

If the forces and facilities which others 
provide were subtracted from the common 
defense, the United States defense budget 
would have to be expanded vast] from what 
it now is. That is the considered judgment 
of the President and his military advisers. 


COLLECTIVE DEFENSES NOT CONSIDERED IDEAL 


‘The free world collective defense arrange- 
ments are not ideal. b 

There is nothing automatic about them, 
and they require a continuing conscious ef- 
fort by many nations to cooperate and to 
forego the petty selfishness and the extremes 
of nationalism which could poison the rela- 
tionships, 

But the relationship is predominantly one 
of good will and trust. It marks a significant 
step in the long-overdue progress of inter- 
national soclety from anarchy to order. 

To maintain and develop this progress 18 
a basic principle of our foreign policy. 

But we do not believe that the only way 
to security is through evermounting arma- 
ments. We consider that controls and reduc- 
tion of arms are possible, desirable, and, in 
the last reckoning, indispensable. 

It is not essential that controls should en- 
compass everything at once. In fact, progress 
is likely to come by steps carefully measured 
and carefully taken. 

Thus far it has not been possible to assure 
the inspection and other safeguards that 
would make it prudent for us to reduce our 
effective power. But we shall continue to 
seek that goal. 

Armaments are nothing that we crave. 
Their possession is forced on us by the ag- 
gressive and devious designs of international 
communism, 

An arms race is costly, sterile, and dan- 
gerous. We shall not cease our striving to 
bring it to a dependable end. 


ANY POLICE SYSTEM ESSENTIALLY NEGATIVE 


Any police system is essentially negative. 
It is designed to repress violence and give a 
sense of security. But the sense of security 
is illusory unless behind its shield, there is 
growth and development. 

Military collaboration to sustain peace will 
collapse unless we also collaborate to spread 
the blessings of liberty. 

Trade, from the earliest days, has been one 
of the great upbuilders of economic well- 
being. Therefore, this Government advo- 
cates trade policies which promote the inter- 
change of goods to mutual advantage, 

Also, the United States, as the most pro- 
ductive and prosperous Nation, assists other 
nations which are at an early stage of self- 
development. 

It is sobering to recall that about two- 
thirds of all the people who resist Communist 
rule exist in a condition of stagnant poverty. 
Communism boasts that it could change all 
that, and points to industrial developments 
wrought in Russia at a cruel, but largely con- 
cealed, cost in terms of human slavery and 
human misery. 

The question is whether free but unde- 
veloped countries can end stagnation for 
their people, without paying such a dreadful 
price. Friendly nations expect that those 
who have abundantly found the blessings of 
liberty should help those who still await 
those blessings. 

Of course, each country must itself make 
the principal effort to improve its lot, But 
others can provide an impetus and the mar- 
gin between hope and despair, and perhaps 
between success and failure. 

They can do this by showing interest and 
concern; by giving technical guidance; and 
by providing capital for development. 
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PRIVATE CAPITAL SHIES AT BIC RISKS 


Much of this is done under private aus- 
pices, and we wish it could all be done that 
way. But sometimes the hazards are greater 
than private capital will assume. So, our 
Government supplies some funds for eco- 
nomic development purposes. 

The sharing of markets and of develop- 
ment capital is not a giveaway operation, 
It assures that the free world, of which we 
are part, will be a vigorous, hopeful com- 
munity. That corresponds to our interests 
and to our ideals. 

Our mutual-security program can and 
should make our policies more clear and 
more stable. Two weeks ago I outlined pro- 

to this end before a special committee 
of the Senate. 

With the help of the Congress, and with 
the support of the American people, our 
trade and economic development policies 
can serve mightily to demonstrate that the 
peace of freemen is not the doomed peace of 
human stagnation, but a peace of such 
vitality that it will endure. 

Just as our policy concerns itself with 
economic development, so, too, our policy 
concerns itself with political change. 

During the past decade, there have come 
into being, within the free world, 19 new 
nations with 700 million people. In addi- 
tion, many nations whose sovereignty was 
incomplete have had that sovereignty fully 
completed. 

Within this brief span nearly one-third 
of the entire human race has had this ex- 
citing, and sometimes intoxicating, experi- 
ence of gaining full independence, 

PROGRESS TO GOAL OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The United States believes that all peo- 
ples should have self-government and inde- 
pendence if they desire it and show the 
capacity to sustain it. We rejoice that there 
is progress toward this goal. 

But liberty requires more than the mere 
breaking of old political ties that have be- 
come unwelcome. 

Those patriots who won for us our inde- 
pendence knew and proclaimed that our 
free institutions could be sustained, and 
our independence made durable, only if 
our Nation accepted the disciplines which 
religion and education enjoin, 

That is indispensable to assure responsi- 
ble leadership able to guide a young nation 
through the dangers which beset it. 

International communism is on the prowl 
to capture those nations whose leaders feel 
that newly acquired sovereign rights have 
to be displayed by flouting other independ- 
ent nations. That kind of sovereignty is 
suicidal sovereignty. 

The United States stands as the faithful 
and vigorous champion of the principles of 
our Declaration of Independence. And we 
want the new independence of others to be 
something better than a brief twilight pre- 
ceding the blackout of Communist des- 
potism, 

Nowhere is the pressure for change greater 
than within the Soviet orbit. For there the 
most basic human aspirations are the most 
repressed. 

A year ago Khrushchev boasted before the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
that communism was on jts way to triumph 
everywhere on its merits as a system of 
thought and government. 

But in October how many Communists 
could be found in supposedly Communist 
Hungary? A few hundreds of secret police- 
men, hopelessly implicated in the crimes of 
the regime, and a handful of traitors willing 
to govern by grace of Soviet tanks. 

COMMUNISM PROVED OPPRESSIVE DESPOT 

Communism in practice has proved to be 
oppressive, reactionary, unimaginative. Its 
despotism, far from being revolutionary, is as 
old as history. Its subjects, in vast majority, 
hate the system and yearn for a free society. 
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The question of how the United States 
should deal with this matter is not easily an- 
swered. Our history, however, offers us a 
guide. The United States came into being 
when much of the world was ruled by alien 
despots. 

That was a fact we hoped to change. We 
wanted our example to stimulate liberating 
forces throughout the world and create a 
climate in which despotism would shrink. 
In fact, we did so. 

I believe that that early conception can 
usefully guide us now. 

Let us provide an example which demon- 
strates the blessings of liberty, Let us spread 
knowledge of that around the world. Let us 
see to it that the divided or captive nations 
know that they are not forgotten; that we 
shall never make a political settlement at 
their expense; and that a heartfelt welcome 
and new opportunity await them as they gain 
more freedom. 

Let us also make apparent to the Soviet 
rulers our real purpose. We condemn and 
oppose their imperialism. We seek the liber- 
ation of the captive nations. 

We seek this, however, not in order to en- 
circle Russia with hostile forces, but because 
peace is in Jeopardy and freedom a word of 
mockery until the divided nations are re- 
united, and the captive nations are set free, 

We revere and honor those who as martyrs 
gave their blood for freedom. But we do not 
ourselves incite violent revolt. Rather we 
encourage an evolution to freedom, 


VOICE OF AMERICA SPREADS INFORMATION 


The Voice of America, our information pro- 
grams and cultural exchanges, spread 
throughout the world knowledge of what 
freedom is and does. When Hungary was in- 
vaded and freedom crushed, we sponsored a 
United Nations condemnation of the Soviet 
Union. And when some steps are made to- 
ward independence, as recently in the case of 
Poland, we show a readiness to respond with 
friendly acts. 

Events of the past year indicate that the 
pressures of liberty are rising. 

Within the Soviet Union there is increas- 
ing demand for greater personal security, for 
greater intellectual freedom, and for greater 
enjoyment of the fruits of labor. 

International communism has become be- 
set with doctrinal difficulties. And the cruel 
performance of Soviet communism in Hun- 
gary led many to desert Communist parties 
throughout the world. 

The satellite countries no longer provide 
a submissive source of added Soviet strength. 
Indeed, Soviet strength, both military and 
economic, has now to be expended to repress 
those who openly show their revulsion 
against Soviet rules. 

The Soviet government pays a heavy price 
in terms of moral isolation. 

Soviet rulers are supposed to be hard- 
headed. For how long, we may ask, will 
they expend their resources in combating 
historic forces for national freedom which 
are bound ultimately to prevail? 


UNITED NATIONS PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


Let me speak now of the United Nations, 
Its charter couples peace with justice, and 
provides the most significant body of inter- 
national law yet known. 

The United States has agreed to those 
principles and seeks to conform to them; and 
we expect other signatories to do the same. 
On occasions we invoke the processes of the 
United Nations to help to make effective the 
principles embodied in the charter. 

We are not ashamed, as a powerful Na- 
tion, to pay the same decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind that we thought proper 
when, young and weak, we sought our inde- 
pendence. 

That is no abdication of foreign policy. 
It is the exercise of foreign policy, and its ex- 
ercise in the way which represents the best 
hope for humanity, 
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Our dedication to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter was severely tested 
by the recent Middle East crisis. We were 
then faced with a distressing and unprece- 
dented conflict of loyalties, Historic ties 
would have led us to acquiesce in the forcible 
action that was begun. 

But this would have involved disloyalty 
to the United Nations undertaking that all 
members renounce the use of force except in 
defense against armed attack. That same 
pledge is also embodied in ali our treaties of 
alliance. We decided to be loyal to that 
commitment. 

This was a hard decision, although to those 
directly affected it was not an unexpected 
decision, 


DECISION UNPOPULAR BUT IMPERATIVE 


It was not, I suppose, a popular decision. 
Yet it was imperative if the world was not 
to go as it went when the League Covenant 
was disregarded. 

But, as we have seen, the charter pre- 
scribes not merely peaceful settlement, but 
settlement in conformity with Justice and 
international law. 

We must, and do, seek also to advance that 
goal. For example, we are now striving to 
bring about conditions in the Middle East 
better than those provocative and dangerous 
conditions out of which the recent violence 
was born. 

This cannot be done quickly or all at once. 
Where emotions run high, and a sense of 
grievance is deep, those most directly in- 
volved are more eager to gain partisans’ 
for their cause than to heed impartial 
counsel. 

Wherever such situations occur, they are 
always worsened by Soviet intrigue. The 
Kremlin likes troubled waters in which to 
fish. 

We know, in domestic affairs, that it 1s 
hard to apply just solutions when racial oF 
class passions run high. The task is equally 
hard in international affairs, and sometimes 
war seems to offer a shortcut to the desired 
end. But that seeming is an illusion. 

„The only durable solution is one which 
comes by patiently, resolutely, and resource- 
fully seeking justice and the rule of law. 
That, at least, is the faith and the dedication 
of your Government. 

I have tried to describe principles which 
guide United States foreign policy. But 
while guiding principles are essential, they 
are not enough. They must be reinfo 
by daily action, as throughout the world, 
our views are sought and our influence 
made felt. 

This is the task sometimes called waging 
peace, It is a hard task. 

It is seldom dramatic. The many who take 
part in it may never be known as heroes. 
Yet they make efforts, and in some cases sac: 
rifices, like those required in war to win & 
war. By so doing, they spare us the infi- 
nitely greater sacrifice of war itself. 

Surely the stakes justify that effort. As I 
am briefed on the capacity of modern weap- 
ons for destruction, I re the impos- 
sibility of grasping the full, and indeed awful, 
significance of the words and figures used. 

Yet we would be reckless not to recognize 
that this calamity is a possibility. Indeed, 
history suggests that a conflict as basic 95 
that dividing the world of freedom and the 
world of international communism ulti- 
mately erupts in war, 

That suggestion we reject.’ But to reject 
in terms of words, or of hopes, is not enough, 
We must also exert ourselves to the full 
to prevent it. To this task, the American 
people must unswervingly dedicate their 
hearts and minds throughout the years 
ahead. 

That is not too much to expect. Amer- 
lcans are a people of faith. 

They have always had a sense of mission 
and willingness to sacrifice to achieve great 
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goals. Surely, our Nation did not reach a 
New peak of power and responsibility merely 
to partake of the greatest, and perhaps the 
last, of all human disasters. 

If only we are faithful to our past, we shall 
not have to fear our future. The cause of 
Pesce, justice, and liberty need not fail, and 
Must not fall, 


Ambassador Campa’s Address on Role of 
the Lawyers in Inter-American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in anticipation of the approaching 17th 
anniversary, on May 16, of the organiza- 
tion of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 

‘tion I am extending my remarks to in- 
Clude the address of one of the great 
diplomats of the world, Dr. Miguel Angel 
Campa, Ambassador of Cuba to the 
United States, at the luncheon on April 
16, 1957, at the University Club in Wash- 
ington given in recognition of Ambassa- 
dor Campa's work in the diplomatic 
service of Cuba for over 50 years. ‘The 
luncheon was the joint tribute of the 
Inter-American Bar Association and the 
bar association of the District of Colum- 

ia under the chairmanship of Frank J. 
lly. Many of the lawyers present at 
the luncheon to honor the distinguished 
Ambassador of Cuba had visited Cuba in 
1941 as participants in the first confer- 
ence of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion held in Habana. 

Dr. Campa's address was contained in 
exactly 193 words. I think many of my 
Colleagues will wish to preserve this ad- 

as a classic expression, in a mini- 

mum of words, of the spirit properly un- 

derlying internatonal relations and the 

Tole of the lawyers of one country work- 

in cooperation with lawyers of other 
Countries. 

Speaking of the large contribution to 
Cuba-American understanding made by 

sae, Inter-American Bar Association, he 


ac cannot think of any one group better 
tted for the cultivation of the pacific and 
Spiritual ideals sustained by nations and 
d u ot good faith, than that group which is 
or cated to assure, with the book, the word, 

t the advice, the juridical norms of justice 
and friendship between nations. 


in ot Campa's classic 193-word address, 

full, follows: 
a Only wish to say a few words to express 
ty). Sincere appreciation to the president and 
members of the Inter-American Bar As- 
tion for the cordial invitation extended 

me today. 

un elatlone between Cuban and American 
ners have very deep roots, created by the 
Dien tional friendship of our respective peo- 
car and stimulated by a deep and recipro- 
ing Scientific and professional understand- 
oun frequent visits of. American and 
PSP jurists between our countries, which 
un more importance every day, not only 
log € as a means of knowing and of develop- 
a higher regard for each other, but go 
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beyond the social and academic levels to 
flourish in the field of international rela- 
tions. I cannot think of any one group bet- 
ter fitted for the cultivation of the pacific 
and spiritual ideals sustained by nations and 
men of good faith, than that group which is 
dedicated to assure, with the book, the word, 
or the advice, the juridical norms of Justice 
and friendship between nations. 

As a diplomatic and a lawyer, I sincerely 
wish, for universal benefit, that we remain 
always together within this attitude of 
friendly collaboration, and in this position of 
supreme human responsibility. 


Dr. Adolfo Bioy, of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, is the president of the Inter- 
American Bar Association and William 
Roy Vallance of our own State Depart- 
ment its secretary general. Mr. Vallance 
is one of the founders of the associa- 
tion, has attended and participated in 
all its conferences, convened in the capi- 
tals of the various countries in the 
Americas. No one in the history of our 
State Department has done more for the 
cause of hemispheric understanding and 
solidarity, no one in the United States 
enjoys the confidence and the warm per- 
sonal friendship of so many lawyers in 
so many countries of the American 
hemisphere. His expected retirement at 
the end of the present year will be a great 
loss to the Nation, 

Mr. Speaker, I would not wish to close 
without joining myself with the mem- 
bers of the bar association in congratu- 
lating Ambassador Campa on the com- 
pletion of a half century and more of 
distinguished service to his country. 
The Ambassader was born in Habana 
in December of 1882. In 1906, when 23, 
he entered the foreign service of the 
Republic of Cuba as second secretary. 
The succeeding steps in his remarkable 
career follow: 

Chargé d'affaires, Legation of Cuba in 
Paris, 1907. 

Designated to Legation of Cuba in 
Rome, Italy, 1909. 

First secretary, Legation of Cuba in 
The Hague, 1910. Chargé d'affaires in 
The Hague, 1911. 

Transferred to Berlin 1911. Chargé 
d'affaires, Berlin, 1912. 

Transferred to London, 1913, as chargé 
d'affaires. 

Appointed secretary of the Cuban 
delegation to the Peace Conference at 
Versailles, 1919. 

Permanent delegate of Cuba to the 
League of Nations, First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Assemblies. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Japan, 1920. 

Acting Under Secretary of State, 1925. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Brazil, 1930. 

President of the National Consultive 
Commission on Transportation, 1930. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary, Mexico, 1933. 

Under Secretary of State, 1937. 

Secretary of State, 1939. 

Representative of Cuba to the first 
meeting of foreign ministers, Panama, 
1939. 

Appointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, 1940. 

President, Cuban delegation to the sec- 
ond inter-American meeting of the Car- 
ibbean, 1940. 
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President of the second meeting of 
foreign ministers, 1940. 

President, Inter-American Union of 
the Caribbean, 1941, 

President, International Organization 
of Archivists, Librarians, and Conserva- 
tories of Music. 

Plenipotentiary of Cuba in the signa- 
ture of the Convention of Prisoners of 
War, and member of the Administrative 
Council of the Permanent Tribunal on 
Arbitration at The Hague. 

Secretary of the Cuban delegation to 
first assembly of the League of Nations 
pna various assemblies of that Organiza- 

on. 

President, Pan American Columbian 
Society, and corresponding member of 
the Academy of Science of Cadiz. 

Minister of State, 1952. 

President of the Cuban delegation to 
the eighth ordinary session of the Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, 1952. 

President of the Cuban delegation to 
the Pan American Conference at Car- 
acas, 1954, and President of the Eco- 
nomic Commission of that conference. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary, Washington, 1955. 

Publications: Land and Air Transport 
Code, 1931; One Year of Cuban Foreign 
Policy, 1939-40, 1941; Glorious Ashes, 
1941; An Actual Interpretation of the 
Discovery of America, 1942; Regional 
Politics of the Caribbean, 1944. 

Decorations: Grand Cross of the Or- 
ders of Carlos Manuel de Cespedes; Na- 
tional Red Cross and the Lanuza Honor 
and Merit of Cuba; the Sun and Merit of 
Peru; the Golden Spike and Brilliant 
Star of China; Vasco Nufiez de Balboa of 
Panama; Cristobal Colon and Juan 
Pablo Duarte of the Dominican Republic; 
Merit, Pethion and Bolivar of Haiti; 
Cross of the Sun, Brazil; Aztec Eagle, 
Mexico; Order of the Liberator, Vene- 
zuela; Isabel the Catholic of Spain; Cross 
of Italy and St. Maurice and St. Lazarus 
of Italy; Merit of Chile; Boyaca of Co- 
lombia; Merit of Ecuador; Delgado of 
El Salvador; and Condor of Bolivia. 

Knight Commander of the Orders of 
Carlos III of Spain, Cross and Leopold II 
of Belgium; Legion of Honor of France. 


Address by Charles E. Wilson Before the 
Washington Pilgrimage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, most of 
us have noticed the thousands upon 
thousands of children who are coming to 
Washington at this time to be inspired 
by the monuments and public buildings 
and the life of their National Capital. 

Last Saturday it was my privilege to 
preside at a meeting of the Washington 
Pilgrimage, composed of many men and 
women throughout the country who like- 
wise come to Washington for the inspira- 
tion, both political and spiritual, that 
comes to them in the city. I should like 
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to read a brief paragraph from what the 
President of the United States said to 
leaders at the White House last fall: 

If our American ideology is eventually to 
win out in the great struggle being waged 
between opposing ways of life, it must have 
the active support of thousands of inde- 
pendent private groups and institutions and 
millions of individual Americans acting 
through person-to-person communication 
in foreign lands, 


At the meeting last Saturday it was 
my privilege and honor to introduce Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, former President of 
General Electric, who is devoting his life 
and energy and money to making certain 
that the American ideology becomes 
known throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech delivered by Mr. Wilson on that 
occasion be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS oF CHARLES E. WILSON, PRESIDENT, 
THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE FOUNDATION, BEFORE 
THE WASHINGTON PILGRIMAGE, SENATE CAU- 
cus Room, APRIL 27, 1957 
Senator WIE. distinguished guests, ladies, 

and gentlemen, I am happy to be in the Na- 

tion's Capital this afternoon, sharing in the 

Washington Pilgrimage. 

This is a pilgrimage Americans of all ages 
should make, not once, but many times. 
For no one can walk down these venerable 
avenues of the past, without walking in the 
footsteps of our fathers as they opened the 
way in the New World for the dignity and 
the brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God. 

No one can see with his own eyes, as you 
have seen, the original written words of the 
Declaration of Independence without a deep 
sense of reverence and gratitude. Consider 
again the everlasting promise, the eternal 
truth, of these simple words which our fore- 
fathers brought forth at the risk of their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident— 

That all men are created equal 

That they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights 

That among them are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Is there a man, woman, or even a child 
above the age of 10, anywhere in this country, 
who cannot understand the tremendous sig- 
nificance of these words? 

This is the essence of the message of 
America. 

This is the message that we, the people, 
must carry to other people in every corner 
of the world. 

Yet there are some rulers of vast popula- 
tions today who fear this message. There 
are those who do not want these words to be 
seen, to be heard, or felt in the lives of every- 
day people. 

There are still those who impose their wills 
by bayonets; who have brainwashed and 

* otherwise persuaded millions of people into 
believing that people are the slaves of the 
state and not its masters. They do not want 
government by the consent of the governed. 

They seek to rule the entire world as they 

now rule these people, Indeed, by their acts 

they make a mockery of the word govern- 
ment.” 

These are not pleasant things to ascribe 
to so-called governments; but they are facts 
we cannot ignore. The people they pretend 
to speak for are not our enemies. Only their 
masters stand between us and them. The 
ashes of liberty lie smoldering behind the 
Iron Curtain, ready to burst into the flames 
of freedom, But we must carry our message 
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not only to people who are slaves to dictator- 
ship but also to those who are slaves to mis- 
understanding and poverty. 

Equality, liberty, freedom are empty words 
to the poverty-stricken. people of India, 
Indonesia, and parts of the Philippines, Let 
me tell you how one man—an American 
chaplain in the last war—made these inspir- 
ing words come alive in the villages of south- 
east Asia. Chaplain John Peters was with his 
infantry regiment in a swampy jungle of 
Mindanao in the Philippines when the first 
mail they'd received for 2 months arrived. 
A youngster from Kansas came to the chap- 
lain to show him the contents of a tattered 
brown envelope. “Look, Chaplain,“ he said, 
“I'm not supposed to be her.” It was a let- 
ter from his draft board saying that he had 
been deferred as he was deemed essential to 
the war effort as a farmer. They joked about 
it as they walked on through the jungle. 
Suddenly snipers opened fire. The boy, 
walking 3 feet behind him, got it. He died 
in the chaplain's arms. That day he prom- 
ised God that if he survived he would do 
something to make up for the loss of that 
boy’s life. 

When the chaplain returned home, he 
sought fruitlessly for 2 years to make good on 
his pledge to do something. His chance came 
in 1953, following one of his sermons in a 
small Oklahoma town. Two hundred of his 
fellow citizens were so moved that they 
raised $13,000 to start a program of self-help, 
now called World Neighbors, that is doing 
miraculous work in both India and the Phil- 
ippines. He is helping the people of the small 
villages to help themselves on a people-to- 
people basis, in much the same way that the 
county agents helped our farmers to improve 
their living conditions and increase the pro- 
ductivity of their land, 

This is but one of many examples of how 
individual Americans are sharing their ad- 
vantages with people of other lands and giv- 
ing meaning to the great truths enunciated 
by our Founding Fathers. I'm sure most of 
you have heard about the American agricul- 
tural agent who showed the Indian farmers 
how to put a small steel plate on their 
wooden plows and doubled their production 
by going 3 inches deeper into the soil. This 
is the kind of language every human being 
can understand. 

It was my privilege shortly after the war 
when I had returned to General Electric to 
render some technical assistance to the In- 
dian Government. (Case of the powerplants 
and generators.) 

What, after all, is the magic formula that 
has made this country the most productive, 
the most prosperous, the one offering its citi- 
zens the greatest degree of individual free- 
dom? Certainly it was not just one thing, 
but rather a combination of things. How- 
ever, it seems clear that the principles ham- 
mered out on the anvil of free discussion 
by our early American forebears played a 
large part in creating the prosperity, secur- 
ity, and justice we now enjoy. 

Can we share this with others and substi- 
tute an era of good feeling and friendship 
among men for the miserable situation we 
call a cold war? 

Aware of the inherent limitations of gov- 
ernments alone to cope with this situation, 
President Eisenhower called a White. House 
conference of top leaders last fall and put 
the case to them with his customary frank- 
ness: 

“The problem is for people to get together 
and to leap governments—if necessary, to 
evade governments—to work out not one 
method but thousands of methods by which 
people can gradually learn a little bit more 
of each other. 

“Every bomb we can manufacture, every 
plane, every ship, every gun, in the long run 
has no purpose other than negative; to give 
us time to prevent the other fellow from 
starting a war, since we know we won't. 
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“If our American ideology is eventually 
to win out in the great struggle being waged 
between opposing ways of life, it must have 
the active support of thousands of independ- 
ent private groups and institutions and mil- 
lions of individual Americans acting through 
person-to-person communication in foreign 
lands.“ 

The President then appointed 41 com- 
mittee chairmen, representing all phases 
of the Nation’s economic, social, and cul- 
tural life, to expand and supplement the 
people-to-people activities of Government 
and private agencies already successfully un- 
derway. 

There are committees on youth organiza- 
tions, business organizations, advertising, 
education, music, hobbies, fine arts, cartoon- 
ists, service clubs, medical and health 
groups, religious groups, women’s groups— 
in fact, every phase of organized American 
life. The question is, can the people of this 
and other countries, acting as individuals 
and through their organizations, do the job 
that their Governments have failed so far 
to do? Can the people, who have everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by another cata- 
clysmic war, make their will effective even 
in the totalitarian states In time to prevent 
another world conflict? 

Perhaps the greatest hope lies In the con- 
fidence President Eisenhower has inspired 
in the people themselves that they can do 
something to determine their density with 
respect to peace. Encouraged by the ef- 
fectiveness of the exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram, which has received such great empetus 
under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts 
and now involves upwards of 50,000 people 
learning more about each other through per- 
son-to-person contacts, he launched his peo- 
ple-to-people program last fall, and not 1 of 
the 41 committee chairmen refused this 
challenging assignment. Now nearly a thou- 
sand leaders are involved in the program 
as members of these voluntary committees. 
And we seek your active help today. 

Around you are pamphlets which give a 
listing of the 41 committees and their chair- 
men, I know each of you in the room will 
find at least one committee which will inspire 
your interest and activity at home. 

Our only directives are as varied as the 
initiative and tastes of 170 million Amer- 
icans. Here there is room for all, In our 
diversity is our strength and appeal. Here 
is a mission for a farmer as well as a mis- 
sionary; for the Mayflower descendant and . 
first and second generation Americans—35 
million of them. Here we need the poet and 
the advertising mind; the young student and 
the old philosopher; ham radio operators and 
Hollywood producers; music—long hair and 
crew cut; GI's in our armies overseas as 
well as the 2 million American tourists travel- 
ing abroad this summer. We need pen pals, 
stamp collectors, people with hobbies, peo- 
ple with business and professional contacts 
in all parts of the world to swing into ac- - 
tion. £ 

In just a moment we will give you an 
illustrated report of the activities of many 
of the 41 committees embraced in the people- 
to-people program, 

As these ideas and programs spread to the 
other nations, counterpart committees and 
organizations will spring up in other coun- 
tries to strengthen existing ties and multiply 
new friendly contacts in every direction. 

We need your ideas, your personal partici- 
pation. We invite every American to build 
his own do-it-yourself kit for peace. You 
of the Washington pilgrimage have a leading 
role to play in people-to-people communica- 
tion. You are helping to keep alive the 
spiritual heritage that has made America 
great; more importantly, that has made it 
loved. Here all our materialistic resources, 
all our institutions—industrial, military, 
government—are subordinate to the things 
of the spirit—to secure for each individual 
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born and as yet unborn life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Only the dictator has 
Teason to fear the people of the United States 
of America. 4 

And let us remember that we are not alone. 
Our country was founded by men who had a 
Profound faith In divine providence. Down 
through the years our people have sought 
and recelved His guidance. If we appear in 
the eyes of others to have accomplished 
Miracles, perhaps we have—but we did not 
accomplish them alone. 

I, for one, am deeply convinced that In the 
ong run we shall triumph over godless com- 
Munism and that justice and freedom will, 
in time, prevail throughout the world. As 
We seek now to prevent war through the 
President's people-to-people program we 
shall succeed only if we, today, match, the 
faith of our fathers in almighty God. I do 
not hesitate to ask your prayers for this 
People-to-people program, that we may be 
ever guided by His might and that we may 
Continue in His way. s 


Freedom Plus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous: consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
of Mr. Theodore Everingham, of Jack- 
son, Mich., who won the American Le- 
gion Michigan oratorical contest. Some- 
times a citizen of the United States whose 
Profession is not that of words or states- 
Manship or politics says something very 
important to the rest of us, with a sin- 
cerity and inspiration which is worthy 
of notice. Mr. Theodore Everingham, 
of Jackson, Mich., is such a citizen. He 
Is a senior at Jackson High School. In 
& speech entitled “Freedom Plus,” which 
Won the American Legion's oratorical 
Contest in Michigan, he reminds his fel- 
low countrymen that they must use their 
freedom if they wish to preserve it. With 
Pride in my constituent and in a fellow 
American, I offer you the ringing forceful 
Words of his speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM PLUS 

You might say the story of American free- 
dom began with the shrill sound of the fife 
and the distant rolling rumble of the battle 
Grums echoing across the hills and fields of 
the New England area, You might say it all 

with the tramp-tramp-tramping of the 
Marching British boots on the rocky Atlantic 
Coast. Or you might say this story began 
With that “shot heard ‘round the world,” 
fired from behind a crude rock wall by a 
long forgotten Minuteman. The red-coated 
British troops, proclaiming by their presence 
that the Crown would not easily surrender 
her wilderness Colony across the Atlantic, in 
America. It happened that the brave efforts 
ot the colonists overpowered the British 
hand of control. To the kingdom of Eng- 
land, the revolution meant the loss of a 
backward, remote Colony. To the colonists, 
it meant a completely new and wonderful 
Way of life—American freedom. 
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It soon became evident that freedom alone 
was not enough. Though the American 
Colonies were free and independent, they 
‘were completely dismembered. American 
financial problems and interior trade were 
all but impossible, because there was no 
central government powerful enough to reg- 
ulate or control the individual Colonies. 
Local jealousies and weaknesses threatened 
disruption of the Colonies. The newly won 
freedom needed guidance and support, in 
order to survive. 

The situation wasn’t satisfactory; there 
was need for an immediate and extensive 
change in the badly failing Articles of Con- 
federation. To make this change, 55 of the 
world’s most talented political minds of the 
day convened in Philadelphia in 1787. These 
brilliant statesmen, led by such coveted 
names as Washington, Madison, Hamilton, 
and Franklin worked arduously for 33% 
months in the sticky, hot Philadelphia sum- 
mer, Three-and-a-half months of debate 
and controversy that grew into bitter person- 
al hatreds, over States rights versus a cen- 
tral power, and the powers of large States 
against the power of the smaller States. At 
last the results of their efforts, giving birth 
to a new and lasting freedom for the Col- 
onies—the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

The “more perfect Union” that was found- 
ed in that colonial summer has come a long 
way in the last 170 years—from a backwoods 
frontier group of remote settlements to a 
nation of concrete and steel, radios, plastic 
toys, electric blankets, and even too much 
food. The United States of America—a world 
leader in agriculture, industry, and happy 
citizens. A beacon nation, welcoming op- 
pressed, unhappy people to her shores, re- 
gardless of their social background. A world 
melting pot of dialects, skin colors, religions, 
and nationalities. A nation whose greatest 
assets still remain her freedom and liberty. 
The Constitution framed this new way of 
life, a way of life to be admired, your free 
way of life. 

Generally speaking, Americans are free, 
happy, at peace, well fed and clothed, and 
content, I fear too content. What are you 
going to do to preserve this, your American 
way of life? 

Let's imagine for a moment that American 
democracy is in the form of a huge, many- 
headed beast from the Arabian Nights. Let 
each of its heads represent one citizen of the 
United States. Each head, or person, has the 
vital Job of protecting the body of the animal 
from the enemy of American freedom, the 
scourge of communism. If one head becomes 
lax and complacent in its job, the dread 
plague of communistic control creeps into 
the gap and, like a prairie fire, spreads to all 
parts of the body until finally the flame of 
democracy dwindles, flickers, and dies en- 
tirely. 

The question remains, What are you going 
to do to preserve what you have? 

I've shown you that freedom was not 
enough for the dismembered colonies after 
the American Revolution. And today it’s 
still true that to be free, to live in a free na- 
tion, to know the taste of freedom, is not 
enough. 

It's not enough to be free when we shun 
the Negro on our busses or in public places 
because he has a different color skin and a 
different ancestry. 

Or when we frown on people who speak 
with a strange dialect or accent. 

Or when the key to your door depends 
on skin color, ancestry, or religion, turning 
away those who differ from you or your 
habits. 

How free will you remain when your yot- 
ing privilege depends on your neighbor? Is 
it right that on election day, the 70-year-old 
man who can boast of never missing an elec- 
tion should be the exception rather than the 
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rule? Or when you take the all-too-popular 
attitude, “I don't count, anyway.” 

Edmund Burke, the noted Irish statesman, 
once said, “What is liberty without wisdom, 
and without virtue? It is the greatest of all 
Possible evils, for it is folly, vice, and mad- 
ness knowing no tuition or restraint.” I be- 
lieve that this is a small price to pay for this, 
your most precious American heritage—your 
wisdom and your virtue. 

How much is your freedom worth? No 
price tag has ever been hung on liberty, All 
the rubles in Russia can’t buy your freedom 
from you if you don't choose to sell. If you 
lose your liberty, American wealth can't buy 
it for you. American industry can't produce 
it, and American power can’t match it. But 
the American heart and will of mind can keep 
it, if you so please. 

I don't believe the American people want 
to lose their way of life. Rather, I think, 
they don’t really know how to keep the hope 
of freedom for the American people of the 
future. 

The answer to the problem of 
American freedom and llberty may be found 
in your everyday life, Examine yourself. Do 
you spend more time on the sports page and 
the comic strips than reading the headline 
news stories whose outcome could very well 
change your entire life? If so, you are not 
an informed citizen. Compare the names 
Abdul Nasser, David Ben-Gurion, and Selwyn 
Lloyd with those of Dick Tracey, Popeye, and 
Donald Duck. Which ones have been the 
subjects of your reading? 

To preserve your freedom you simply must 
use it. Freedom is not like a light bulb or 
an automobile tire that wears out as it is 
used. Liberty strengthens and preserves it- 
self as it is used. 

Here are the things that you, as a citizen, 
must do to assure the strength of America 
for the future: 

Inform yourself. Read about local, na- 
tional, and world problems. Then form 
opinions about what you have learned and 
defend them; . 

Vote. Put your opinions to work for your- 
self and your Nation. Voting is the way 
Americans are represented. Realize that 
when you stay home from the polls, you 
aren't making just one less vote to be 
counted; you are actually casting a ballot, 
by your silence, for the person or policy that 
you don't want in office. 

Truly, love thy neighbor. Give him a 
chance, regardless of who his father was, or 
where he came from, or how funny he sounds 
when he talks. Prove to him that Ameri- 
cans believe that all men are created 
equal—that his color, creed, religion, or 
dialect needn’t hinder him in this country. 

Realize how much you do mean to the fu- 
ture of America. True, you are only one, 
but you must do your part to be a true Ameri- 
can and to raise your children to follow in 
your footsteps . 

And be sure to worship as you see fit, and 
pray that others will follow your example. 
Thus you will be strengthening America’s 
spiritual bond and helping assure a sound 
future for America. 

If you will believe these things that I have 
told you and practice them as well, you may 
call yourself a true American citizen. Re- 
member that the fiag of freedom cannot fiy 
alone. It needs support—your support. 
Grab hold of the staff and raise your banner 
high, showing the world that America will 
not easily surrender her hard fought for way 
of life. Use your wisdom and your virtue to 
defend yourself, now and always. For if you 
don't. America may well slip back into the 
mire of political control and when you 
awaken, you will find that the freedoms you 
now enjoy will no longer be there to be 
neglected. 

American, freedom alone is no enough. 
You must use what you have. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, one of the really important 
questions which confronts both the 
President and the Congress is the main- 
tenance of an adequate United States 
Foreign Service and the appointment of 
qualified persons to office in that Service. 

This is important, first, because in the 
past few years we have come pretty close 
to destroying the morale of our Foreign 
Service by inadequate pay, by the ap- 
pointment of individuals who are not 
qualified, and by a general public cam- 
paign to bring the Foreign Service into 
disrepute. 

Shortly the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will be holding hearings on the 
nomination of the United States Ambas- 
sador to Ireland. I hope the committee 
will look very carefully into his qualifica- 
tions. = 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
two articles from the New York Times, 
the first entitled “Foreign Affairs: The 
Misuse of a Diplomatic Service,” written 
by C. L. Sulzberger and published in the 
New York Times of April 27, 1957, and 
the second an article entitled “Slash in 
Funds Threatens New United States 
Diplomacy Goals, written by James 
Reston and published in the New York 
Times of April 29, 1957. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 27, 1957 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS—THE MISUSE OF A 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Panis, April 26.—The United States depends 
heavily upon the intelligence, vision, and 
reliability of its envoys abroad, These 
qualities, in a real sense, represent our first 
line of defense. American foreign attitudes 
are infiuenced to a considerable degree by 
the judgment of these diplomats as collated 
and evaluated by the State Department and 
National Security Council. 

It is therefore of utmost importance that 
we exercise care in the appointment of suit- 
able ambassadors. For policy is fundamen- 
tally based upon the art of weighing proba- 
bilities. ‘This is especially true of United 
States policy, which continues to be largely 
empirical. 

Reliance upon the competence of individ- 
ual diplomatists remains vitally important. 
This is true despite the increasing vogue 
for international conferences and flying visits 
by foreign ministers, Even Secretary Dulles 
would admit as much. 

Why, therefore, are we so careless about 
selecting those who represent us? Why are 
we, the wealthiest country, so niggardly 
about paying adequate allowances to en- 
voys—with the result that often we send 
inexperienced rich amateurs to most im- 
portant capitals? 

This is no new development in our his- 
tory. It has long been custom to reward 
faithful party contributors with fat bank 
balances by giving them embassies. Fre- 
quently they prove wise and competent, 
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Douglas Dillon and David Bruce were admir- 
able in Paris, An Italian diplomat observed 
of Clare Luce: “She is the best Ambassador 
you eyer sent to Rome. She was the first 
member of your politburo to come here. She 
could get things done through the White 
House.“ 
ALSO SOME LUNKHEADS 

But we have also managed to appoint 
some lunkheads. A Democratic stalwart, 
privy to nasty political secrets, was named 
to two small but extremely sensitive posts by 
Roosevelt. He botched up each of them. 
Certain noncareer selections haye become 
figures of fun in the countries to which 
they were assigned. 

And even with competent amateurs Wash- 
ington is not always wise in distributing 
them most suitably. Thus, for example, 
Bruce, one of our best French-speaking 
statesmen, is now in Bonn, He knows no 
German, The new envoy in Paris, Houghton, 
understands German. He knows no French. 
The chief mission In Rome doesn’t speak 
Italian. Linguistic talent is not everything. 
But surely It Is possible to find rich men who 
comprehend the better-known foreign 
tongues, 

And, admitting that they are often effec- 
tive, should it be necessary for us to ap- 
point only millionaires to certain of our most 
important positions abroad? Congress has 
just reduced the State Department's enter- 
tainment fund to $600,000. Yet diplomats 
are forced to entertain. Often, indeed, their 
guests are Congressmen. 

But while the British Ambassador In Wash- 
ington has a special allowance of more than 
$80,000 a year, our envoy in London gets only 
$7,500 for similar purposes. As a result he 
loses money, Ellsworth Bunker, now repre- 
senting us in India, was once offered the 
Paris job. He declined it after Bruce told 
him the post cost him $50,000 annually. 

The French Government is embarrassed 
about the small hospitality budget furnished 
its diplomats. Yet this amounts to over 
$850,000—40 percent higher than what Con- 
gress allows our embassies and legations. 

THE M'LEOD NOMINATION 


In the professional Foreign Service we are 
fortunate in having some outstanding indi- 
viduals. Raymond Hare in Cairo knows 
both the Arab world and language. Charles 
Bohlen was the most brilliant envoy seen for 
years in Moscow. But we do not make the 
best use of available ability, Bohlen has 
been shunted to Manila. He could serve far 
better in a position concerned with Soviet 
affairs. The Dulles regime has rallroaded 
out some of our finest talent—men like 
George Kennan, John Davies, and Charles 
Thayer. 

This In itself is lunatic. But it is posi- 
tively shocking that the police agent chosen 
for such dirty work, Scott McLeod, should be 
rewarded by being named Ambassador to 


Ireland. The choice is an insult to the Irish 


and to American commonsense. 

Dulles contends that McLeod has consid- 
erable knowledge of world affairs. A former 
FBI agent, the nominee once assured this 
writer that security was a basic criterion of 
diplomacy. Checking qualifications of For- 
eign Service candidates, he used to ask him- 
self: “How would I like him behind a tree 
with me in a gunfight?” Such cerebral ap- 
proaches qualify McLeod better as repre- 
sentative to the underground Irish Republi- 
can Army than to the respectable Irish Re- 
publican Government. 

Isn't it time sanity and order were applied 
to our Foreign Service? Certainly enough 
money should be made ayailable to the State 
Department to enable any man to accept any 
assignment. Certainly we should try to 
select envoys who know the simpler and 
more widely spoken languages. Certainly, 
also, we should employ specialists like 
Bohlen where they are best suited. And cer- 
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tainly we should cease exporting hacks or 
hatchetmen as a reward for electoral bets or 
dirty work. - 


[From the New York Times of April 29, 1957] 


SLASH IN FUNDS TSREATENS New UNITED 
STATES DIPLOMACY GOALS 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 28—The House of Rep- 
resentatives’ cut in the State Department's 
budget has caused concern here primarily 
because of its effect on the plan to enlarge 
and strengthen the language-training pro- 
gram of the Foreign Service. 

It has come at a time when some of the 
most distinguished senior members of the 
Foreign Service—Ambassador Charles E. Boh- 
len in Moscow and Deputy Under Secretaries 
of State Loy Henderson and Robert Mur- 
phy—are nearing retirement. It also comes 
when the State Department is starting a 
program to modernize the professional diplo- ` 
matic service. 

Though the main burden of implementing 
United States foreign policy falls on these 
Foreign Service officers, here and overseas, 
and though the State Department budget 
is less than 1 percent of the total budget 
for next year, it was cut by the House of 
Representatives from $227,700,000 to $180,- 
400,000, 5 

TIMING SIGNIFICANT 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. 
will make a major effort with President 
Eisenhower's strong backing this week to get 
the Senate to restore the cut. Many of the 
administration’s plans for rebuilding and 
strengthening the Foreign Service will de- 
pend on the outcome of his appearance Tues- 
day afternoon before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee of Senator Lynpon B. 
JouNsOoN, Democrat, of Texas. 

The timing of the House cuts has special 
significance for the Foreign Service, These 
are the permanent officials of the State De- 
partment who spend most of their lives over- 
seas in carrying out the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Important new responsibilities are now 
falling on these men and women. They 
are being asked to assume vastly increased 
duties in the area of the Middle East, since 
the United States has taken over many of 
the responsibilities there previously met by 
Britain. 

Coincidentally, the uprisings in Eastern 
Europe and the increasing importance of 
Africa are adding to the opportunities of 
United States diplomacy. 

The cuts have come, too, just at the time 
when the State Department was beginning 
to get over the economy wave of 1953 and 
1954, and when applications for Foreign 
Service have been recovering from the crisis 
in recruitment that followed congressional 
attacks on the State Department and Foreign 
Service 3 years ago. 

These developments have enabled the ad- 
ministration to build an active recruiting 
program in more than 500 United States uni- 
versities this year, and it has paid off, For 
example, about 7,000 university graduates 
took the most recent Forelgn Service en- 
trance examination as compared with 5,000 
last summer and fewer than 2,500 6 months 
before that. If sustained, the House cuts 
would reduce the year's crops of new For- 
eign Service officers from 400 to 200. 

TRAINING IMPERILED 


The proposed House cuts also threatened 
the efforts now under way seriously for the 
first time in many years to correct what is 
generally regarded as one of the most se- 
rious weaknesses of the Foreign Service—its 
comparative lack of foreign language facil- 
ity. j 
Fewer than 50 percent of the nren and 
women now in the Foreign Service have an 
adequate command of French, German, or 
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Spanish. Also, in the light of the Nation's 
new responsibilities in the Arab world, the 
shortage of trained Arabic-speaking officers 
is widely regarded as a dangerous shortcom- 
ing. 

New language training centers of the Goy- 
ernment's Foreign Service Institute have 
been established recently in Nice, France; 
Frankfurt, Germany, and Mexico City. New 
procedures are planned for next year to force 
more officers to specialize in foreign language 
training. 

For example, one of the great deterrents 
to adequate language training in the past 
has been the unwillingness of Congress to 
Provide funds for finance replacements for 
Foreign Service officers while they were at 
language training school in Washington, 
Taipei, Tokyo or one of the other language 
centers, 

Lack of replacements has made Ambassa- 
dors unwilling to allow members of their 
statt to leave their posts to acquire or im- 
Prove facility in foreign languages, There- 
fore, the House was asked to increase the 
Foreign Institute budget this year from $3,- 
700,000 to $5,100,000. This would have en- 
abled the State Department to provide re- 
Placements for the officers in language 
School, but it ran into the severest kind of 
opposition in the House. 

This is one of the problems Mr. Dulles 
Will try to have removed when he appeals 
Tuesday to the committee of Mr. JOHNSON, 
the Democrats’ Senate leader. 

Paradoxically, Congress has been liberal in 
Providing funds for a 10-year overseas-build- 
ing program. This will provide new em- 
bassy buildings, new consulates, and im- 
Provements on old buildings. However, on 
the more important matter of providing lan- 
unge training, representation of allowances, 
and other things that improve the quality 
and effectiveness of the officers overseas Con- 
gress has not met the State Department's 
Tecommendations of what is necessary to 
keep pace with the Nation’s role in the worid, 


EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLAR FUND VOTED 


For example, the total sum voted to en- 
able all Foreign Service officers to meet their 
Oficial entertainment or representation 
obligations this year was $800,000. This had 
to cover more than 3,000 Foreign Service 
Officers and ali Ambassadors and Ministers 
in all overseas missions. 

State Department officials feel that the 
Main reasons for the failure to get a larger 
Percentage of the best college graduates into 
the State Department and Foreign Service 
are as follows: 

The pay scale is considerably lower and the 
Tequirements are more exacting than in 
Commerce, business, and in the new and 
Growing foundations that are looking for 
the same kind of talents. 

The uncertainty of family life in a job that 
Tequires a great deal of moving from one 
Part of the world to another, 

Slowness and element of accident in ad- 
rancement from the entering class in the 
Foreign Service (class 8) to class 1 or to the 
5 of career minister or career ambassa- 

or, 

Slowness and difficulty in getting ap- 
Pointed even after all examinations are 
Passed. The security check alone often takes 
3 to 4 months. 

For example, many of the men who have 
Bone through the arduous task of passing 
the written and oral examinations and the 
Security check will not be sure of appoint- 
Ment, though the State Department is ready 
to appoint them, until Congress decides 
Whether it will sustain or restore the cuts 
made in the Department's budget. 

The State Department recently has taken 
&ction to minimize some of the objections to 
the Foreign Service listed aboye, Examin- 
ing officers, for example, have found that 
normal language training in United States 
Universities does not usually qualify men for 
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the kind of foreign language assignments 
they get in the Foreign Service. Neverthe- 
less, the language requirements in the ex- 
aminations in the past have frightened away 
many good Foreign Service prospects and 
eliminated others. 

These figures show, for example, the ratio 
btween the applicants who passed and failed 
for foreign language examinations last year; 


Passed Falled 


Language language | language | language 
exami- exami- 
nation nation 

French... 392 S34 
German 189 353 
Russian.. 69 144 
Spanish. 334 709 

J TN MOS es ee 9S4 2,070 


LANGUAGE TESTS DROPPED 


Consequently, the stiff foreign language 
requirements of the past have now been 
dropped in the bellef that the State Depart- 
ment will get better men and women in the 
long run if it concentrates on all-around 
ability and furnishes concentrated language 
courses of its own in the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Also, to meet the criticism that Foreign 
Service officers are not always promoted in 
accordance with merit, a new career develop- 
ment and counseling branch has been estab- 
lished in the State Department’s personnel 
office. This will make the promotion pro- 
cedure more scientific and more in keeping 
with the officer's abilities and ambitions. 

Congress did increase the salary and re- 
tirement scales last year. While these still 
fall below the inducements offered to es- 
specially talented men and women in pri- 
vate enterprises, the State Department is 
not making any issue of the present pay 
scale. It is as follows: 

Career ambassador, $20,000. 

Career minister, 817.500. 

Class 1, $14,600 to $17,000. 

Class 2, $12,600 to $14,400. 

Class 3, $10,60 to $12,400. 

Class 4, $9,000 to $10,500. 

Class 5, $7,400 to 68,900, 

Class 6, $6,100 to $7,300. 

Class 7, $5,100 to $6,000, 

Class 8, $4,300 to $5,350. 

Thus the issue this week in the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee hearings is 
not primarily salaries, but the need for more 
and better trained men and women, par- 
ticularly in foreign languages, to meget the 
growing responsibilities of the Nation. 


Home Demonstration Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
week from April 28 through May 4 is 
National Home Demonstration Week. 
The home demonstration work of the 


-Nation represents one of the finest pos- 


sible examples of splendid and effective 
cooperation by the National, State, and 
local governments. It also represents the 
very best in joint efforts of the trained 
workers and the people at the com- 
munity level, including the community 
leaders who give so generously of their 
time without direct compensation. This 
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2 program includes the 4-H Club 
wor 

The Nation is greatly benefited by 
these fine programs. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal, ever 
a champion of these programs, has a 
splendid editorial entitled “Home Dem- 
onstration Week.” Iask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
April 25, 1957] 
Home DEMONSTRATION WEEK 


Today's home builds tomorrow's world.“ 

This will be the theme of National Home 
Demonstration Week which will be observed 
by more than 6½ million homemakers in 
the United States from April 28 through 
May 4. 

Organized with the cooperation of the 
Agricultural Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the home 
demonstration program is designed to pro- 
vide information which families—particul- 
larly those in rural areas—can adopt for bet- 
ter living. 

National Home Demonstration Week was 
started to acquaint the general public with 
the various problems relating to home and 
family. In the United States and territorial 
Possessions, there are 66,000 Home Demon- 
stration Clubs, These clubs select their own 
volunteer leaders, of whom there are now 
70,000. 

Home demonstration agents work with club 
members by demonstrating new methods and 
techniques in home: . They also ad- 
vise homemakers on individual plans and 
Problems. They aid in establishing new 
clubs and in obtaining new members, 

It is a fine combination—college-trained 
specialists in home economics working per- 
sonally and in groups with homemakers who 
constantly face and consider condi- 
tions in an organized effort to solve problems 
of the family, the community, and the world. 

We hail National Home Demonstration 
Club Week, salute the members and the 
organization it honors and commend the 
splendid contribution they are making to to- 
day’s home, which, in truth, builds tomor- 
row's world. i 


The National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


_ OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. President, the 
national debt is a matter of serious in- 
terest to all of us. It has risen to a 
point where the per capita debt is 
$1,613.38, compared to a per capita yearly 
income of $1,935; and the family debt 
is $5,100, compared to a family yearly 
income of $5,520. We are all seriously 
concerned about the immense size of this 
debt. 

One of the Members of the Senate, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], has 
proposed legislation which looks toward 
reduction of the debt. The bill intro- 


duced by the Senator from Massachu- 
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setts is S. 1738, which I have been glad 
to support. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two articles relating to the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. One is an article by Donald I. 
Rogers, the 
and financial editor, published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Friday, 
April 19, 1957; and the other is an arti- 
cle written by Tom W. Gerber, the Her- 
ald Washington correspondent, pub- 
lished in the Boston Sunday Herald of 
April 14, 1957. : 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

April 19, 1957] 
Sane War To Cur Untrep States DEST 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

One of the wisest proposals ever offered for 
reducing the Federal debt is scheduled for a 
hearing soon by the Senate’ Finance Com- 
mittee when it gives consideration to a bill 
introduced by Senator Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
Republican, Massachusetts, whose recom- 
mendation may prove to be the most spec- 
tacular “sleeper” of this session of Congress. 
This reporter predicts that this bill, whose 
advent occasioned so little attention, is des- 
tined for wide and wholesome discussion. 

The bill, S, 1738, is called the Public Debt 
Reduction Act of 1957, and it presents a 
sane, workable, and practical program for 
gradually cutting down the Federal debt, the 
largest contributing force behind inflation. 

It would further amend the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, amendments to which now estab- 
lish the ceiling on the national debt at $275 
billion. It would provide that the ceiling on 
the national debt be reduced on July 1, 1958, 
by an amount equal to 2 percent of the net 
revenue of the Nation for the 1957 fiscal year. 

- After the first direct reduction the bill pro- 
vides that, effective July 1, 1959, the ceiling 
of the national debt be reduced by an amount 
equal to 3 percent of the net revenue for the 
1958 fiscal year that, effective July 1, 1960, by 
an amount equal to 4 percent of the net rey- 
enue for the 1959 fiscal year; effective July 1, 
1961, and July 1 each year thereafter, by an 
amount equal to 5 percent of the net revenue 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 of the pre- 
ceding year, 

SUSPENSION PROVISIONS 

It contains three suspension provisions. 
One would take effect when the country is in 
a state of war or its armed forces are en- 
gaged in conflict. The second would be in- 
voked upon recommendation of the Presi- 
dent because of threatening economic condi- 
tions (such as the necessity to increase gov- 
ernment spending to create employment). 
The third suspension would apply if Congress 
passes any tax-relief measures during the 
operation of the act resulting in reduction 
of revenue to the United States. The amount 
of money otherwise applied to the reduction 
of the public debt may be reduced for 2 fiscal 
years by the amount of the loss of revenue 
caused by the tax measures enacted. 

it may be difficult to remember that back 
in 1941 the Federal debt was $48,900,000,000. 
Five years later it had risen to $269 billion. 
With great effort it has been contained at 
approximately $275 billion for several years. 

INTO ALL POCKETS 

The average taxpayer need not feel remote 
from the overpowering Federal debt—for it 
reaches into every individual's pocketbook in 
the Nation. For one thing, a substantial por- 
tion of all the tax money sent by individuals 
to Washington—this year approximately 10 


Herald Tribune business: 
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percent—annually must be diverted to pay 
the interest on the debt. This year the Gov- 
ernment must obtain more than $75 billion 
in new loans at current high-interest rates 
in order to meet the more than $75 billion 
of public debts that will mature in the next 
12 months. > 

And, when you consider that the high Fed- 
eral debt is responsible, in good measure, for 
the tight-money supply and the resulting 
high-interest rates, it can be perceived how 
the Federal financial structure is trapped 
in a spiral of its own creation. 

The Saltonstall bill at least opens an ave- 
nue of escape from what ultimately must be 
fiscal disaster. For, if this Nation has not 
reached the peril point of indebtedness, it is 
fast approaching it—and will certainly pass 
it in the event of any emergency requiring 
greatly increased Federal expenditures. 
From the Boston Sunday Herald of April 14, 

1957] 
SALTONSTALL PLAN MAY Save Untrep STATES 
From Soviet PREDICTION 


(By Tom W. Gerber) 


WASHINGTON, April 13——Some of the Na- 
tion's leading economists fear the United 
States is plunging headlong toward fiscal 
chaos on a timetable set by the Sovicts 35 
years ago. 

This fear is reflected at least in part by 
the unprecedented economy drive in Con- 
gress aimed at butchering the $71.8 billion 
budget. 

In this uneasy atmosphere, a bill intro- 
duced by Senator SALTONSTALL, Republican, 
of Massachusetts, is gaining quiet but in- 
creased attention as a possible roadblock on 
the dash toward economic disorder. 

The Saltonstall measure would provide for 
systematic reduction of the public debt. 

Behind this simple and unexciting title 
are economic realities like the value of the 
money that jingles in your pocket or warms 
in your bilifold. 

The Saltonstall bill would provide a means 
for the Government to pay banks and indi- 
vidual citizens a small slice of the $275 bil- 
lion it owes. This is the national debt. 

At the same time, Government. services 
and international policies Congress believes 
the Government should provide would not 
have to be sacrificed. 

SaLTONSTALL believes his debt-reduction 
bill is essential for national security. And 
here's why he feels that way: 

The national debt in 1941 was $49 bil- 
lion. By the end of World War II, or mid- 
way in fiscal 1946, the debt had risen to 
$269 billion. 

On this basis, if the United States were 
pitched into a war in the next few years, it 
could swell the debt to nearly a half trillion 
dollars. 

And these are debts the Government would 
have to pay to keep its credit standing. It 
also is far beyond what many economic 
thinkers believe is the Nation's peril point. 

This is the point when the public's con- 
fidence in the Government's ability to pay 
its debts begins to deteriorate. 

Thus, to SALTONSTALL, the size of the na- 
tional debt is linked directly to national 
security, 

(cost zooms 

As a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, the Senator says he has reason 
to believe the World War II criterion of cost 
now is outdated. It would cost considerably 
more to run a war In the 1950's than it did 
in the 1940's. . 

By gradual reduction of the public debt, 
the value of the dollar would be stabilized. 

Here's how the Saltonstall bill would work: 

1. If it went into effect on July 1, 1958, 
an amount equal to 2 percent of the previous 
fiscal year's revenues would be set aside to re- 
duce the national debt. 
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This would be about $14 billion. The 
Saltonstall bill thus would require more 
revenue than spending. And this would 
tend to hold down the budget. 

2. The amount set aside each year would 
increase by 1 percentage point up to 1961 
when it would settle at 5 percent. 

3. Provisions of the Saltonstall bill would 
be suspended under three circumstances. 

The first would be in time of war when na- 
tional survival hinges on unlimited spending. 

The second would be in time of crisis, such 
as a depression when stepped-up Govern- 
ment spending usually is required to keep 
economic activity alive. 

FIRST OF KIND 

And the third time would be In event of 
& tax cut voted by Congress. This would 
suspend the bill for 2 years. And in this re- 
gard, SALTONSTALL points to the fact that his 
proposal encourages tax relief. 

Congressional historians report that the 
Saltonstall bill is the only one of its kind ever 
introduced, though the files bulge with other 
proposals for reducing or controlling the debt. 

The national debt in 1789 was about $75 
million. This was paid off by selling western 
land. ` 

In 1920, when the national debt was $243 
billion, Congress established a sinking fund 
to reduce the debt. But the problem was 
that there was no provision against deficit 
financing at the same time. 

Thus even as steps were being taken to 
reduce the debt, it was growing. 

No schemes have been enacted since 1920 
to reduce the national debt, 


LENIN PREDICTION 


It was about this same time that Lenin, 
who just had won control of Russia, predict- 
ed gleefully that the Soviet Union would 
force the United States to spend itself into. 
bankruptcy. 

And despite the growing strength of the 
United States in the world community, some 
comparative figures indicate Lenin’s predic- 
tion may have a chance of coming true. 

For instance, the nonpartisan National 
Economic Council reports that the United 
States debt is more than twice as large as 
that of the rest of the world combined. 

And this Nation's budget is 17 percent 
greater than the combined total of 32 other 
major nations of the world. 

Top economists like Jerome Frank, former 
head of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and Yale Prof. Olin G. Saxon, have 
expressed concern that the Nation might not 
be able to withstand a $300 billion national 
debt. 

They claim it would be inflationary and 
cause the Government’s credit standing to 
topple. 

This might mean the Government would 
have to borrow at higher interest rates to 
swell the national debt even larger. This, 
in turn, would lead ultimately to depres- 
sion. : 

FLEXIBILITY CITED 

Other economists, and many congression- 
al experts, reason that if the United States 
falls to reduce its public obligations in time 
of unprecedented prosperity, it will never get 
at the task. 

In this regard, one of the cited advantages 
of the Saltonstall bill would be flexibility. 

If economic activity increased revenues 
also would increase. And under the Salton- 
stall formula, Federal spending also could 
increase to absorb the needs of a growing 
nation. 

In addition, as the national debt gradu- 
ally were decreased under the Saltonstall 
bill, a lesser amount could be set aside each 
year to “service” or pay interest on the debt. 

The Senator's bill, submitted less than 2 
weeks ago, surely is the most important pro- 
posal he has set forth in his 12 years in 
Congress. 
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New Montana State Highway Engineer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
recently made a few brief remarks on 
the Senate floor relative to the retire- 
ment of Montana’s State highway engi- 
neer, Scott P. Hurt. ‘Today I should like 
to comment on the very able replace- 
ment appointed to assume these duties 
on May 15—Fred Quinnell, Jr., of 
Helena, Mont. Mr. Quinnell is weil 
qualified for this vital post in the State 
administration and is at present the as- 
sistant highway engineer in the high- 
way department’s technical division. 

Fred Quinnell comes from a family 
long associated with the engineering 
field. His grandfather, his father, and 
his son have all been successful in the 
field of engineering. Fred joined the 
Montana State Highway Department in 
June 1927 and has served in many Mon- 
tana cities as well as being State project 
engineer, division engineer, and as ad- 
ministrative assistant to Scott Hart. 

I know that Fred Quinnell, Jr., will 
continue to provide the valuable services 
associated with the State Highway De- 
Partment. I am looking forward to 
working with him and his associates on 
matters of State interest for Montana 
has a great future ahead in its numerous 
highway programs, local, State, and in- 
terstate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that an article from the Miles City 
Star be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Assistant To Succrep HarT—QUINNELL AP- 
POINTED NEW STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER 
Hevewa—Appointment of Fred Quinnell, 

Jr., Helena, as Montana highway engineer 

Was announced Friday by the Montana High- 

Way Commission. The 53-year-old Quinnell 

Will succeed Scott P. Hart, resigned, on 

May 15. 

Quinnell, presently assistant highway 
engineer in the highway department's tech- 
nical division, has been with the department 
Since 1927. 

He previously served as project engineer, 
Tesident engineer, division engineer, and as 
administrative assistant to Hart. 

The commission announcement from 
Chairman Harry L, Burns, Chinook, was re- 
3 by Secretary Clarence E. Cunningham, 

na, 

Quinnell was born at Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., September 2, 1903. He attended public 
Schools at Melstone and Roundup and re- 
ceived his civil engineering degree from Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman. 

Hart, highway engineer since January 26, 
1953, announced his resignation for health 
&nd personal reasons March 29. It was ac- 
cepted with regret by the five-member high- 
Way commission, Hart, 67, also was highway 
engineer for 14 months in 1948-49. 

The new highway engineer first worked for 
the highway department while still a high- 
School student, doing summer survey jobs, 
His father, Fred Quinnell, Sr., now retired, 
is a veteran Montana civil engineer, and his 
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grandfather was a construction engineer in 
England. Quinnell's son, Arthur, is a loca- 
tion engineer with the department's inter- 
state division. 

Quinnell joined the highway department 
at Roundup in June 1927, the year after his 
graduation from Montana State College. 

During the past 30 years, he served in many 
Montana cities, including Forsyth, Butte, 
Wolf Point, Glendive, and Miles City. 

Fred Quinnell, Sr., lives in Roundup. He 
retired as Bozeman city manager 3 years ago. 
He also served as Roundup city manager 
about 30 years. 

Among his early day civil engineering jobs 
in Montana was the Glass-Lindsey irrigation 
project near Big Timber, one of the oldest 
such works still functioning in the State. 


— 


Report on Operations of United States 
Information Agency Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a summary 
of the experience of the United States 
Information Agency throughout the 
world, published in the New York Times 
of April 28, 1957. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USIA—REPonT ON Irs OPERATIONS ABROAD 


(With the United States Information 
Agency's appropriation threatened by heavy 
cuts in Congress, New York Times corre- 
spondents were asked to report on the agen- 
cy's operations in several areas of the world 
where its work is most important. Their 
dispatches follow.) 

WEST GERMANY 

Bown, April 27,—In terms of budget, per- 
sonnel, and variety of programs, the USIA's 
German operation is the biggest in Europe. 

The programs include the RIAS radio sta- 
tion in West Berlin, a network of Amerika 
Haeuser in West Germany and West Berlin, 
exchange of teachers, students and leaders, 
presentation of books and magazines, dis- 
tribution of documentary films, television 
and radio shows, preparation of pamphlets 
and feature articles, and the organization of 
public exhibits, 

The budget for fiscal year 1956-57 was 
$7,500,000, of which $3 million was spent on 
RIAS. This radio station beams its broad- 
casts to the people in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many and is generally considered the most 
worth-while activity of USIA in Germany. 
The exchange program is rated by nonofficial 
Americans as the second most worth-while 
American investment in West Germany. 

Effects weighed | 

The effectiveness of USIA's other activities 
is an open question. It is the claim of non- 
official Americans that, judged in terms of 
political action, the USIA’s operations in the 
Federal Republic are conducted in a vacuum, 

Except for the distribution of prepared fea- 
ture articles, the USIA has virtually lost con- 
tact with German newspapers and periodi- 
cals, Up until 4 years ago intimate personal 
contact was maintained with German re- 
porters and editors in Bonn, 

Except for RIAS, the Amerika Haeuser and 
the exchange program, the Germans today are 
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only dimly aware of the fact that the United 
States Government maintains one of its big- 
gest and costliest programs in their country. 
One of the reasons for the gradual reces- 
sion of USIA from the public scene is the in- 
creasing tendency to concentrate on staff 
work and to diminish work in the field. 


AUSTRIA 


VIENNA, April 27.—The staff and scope of 
the USIA in Austria were cut by more than 
half after this country achieved its independ- 
ence and the need to counteract the propa- 
ganda disseminated by Austria's Russian 
occupiers ceased. The staff now numbers 30 
Americans and 200 Austrians, 

USIA's news and feature service, however, 
still distributes 30 to 40 stories weekly to 
Austrian newspapers. Since the state treaty 
it has averaged about 5,000 printings a year. 

There is a small theater in Vienna, run 


‘partly by the United States of America in 


connection with the Austro-Anjerican society, 
and a Wander Theater has been touring the 
country presenting such plays as “The Pa- 
triots“ and “Abe Lincoln in Ilinois,” 

Although the exchange of persons program 
has been curtailed about a hundred Aus- 
train students, editors and cultural leaders 
visit the United States under USIA's auspices 
annually. There are American Houses in 
Vienna, Salzburg, Linz and Graz; reading 
rooms in Klagenfurt and Innsbruck. There 
is a visual media unit which supplies window 
displays and photographs. 

On the whole USIA here seems to be carry- 
ing on with a much smaller staff an informa- 
tion operation that compares favorably with 
the more ambitious activities of occupa- 
tion days. $ 

MIDDLE EAST 

AmMAN, April 27—The United States has 
launched through its Information Agency 
an all-out propaganda campaign to enlist the 
sympathies of the Arab leaders and people 
for the Eisenhower doctrine, 

The response to these efforts has been 
gratifying to the USIA officials in most capi- 
tals of the Arab world. Appreciable amounts 
of mail bring requests for more information 
and expressions of approval. 

But the problem confronting the USIA 18 
that in the Arab world antiwestern agita- 
tors already have turned the Elsenhower 
doctrine into a dirty word before it has even 
been studied or implemented. The task of 
the USIA is to try to defeat this negative 
campaign. 

One is inclined to conclude that unless 
United States Government policy gives all 
the appearance of full support for the Arabs, 
efforts by the USIA to win the people over to 
the western camp will have a sadly limited 
effect. 

MOROCCO 

RaBAT, Morocco, April 27—With the inde- 
pendence of Morocco the USIA increased its 
budget from $50,000 a year to $100,000 and 
the spending has now reached a level of 
$125,000 a year. The personnel includes 
8 Americans and 20 local employees, 

The Arabic sections of its 3 libraries have 
been expanded and 12 portable libraries of 
about 100 volumes each, 80 percent Arabic, 
have been set up to meet local demands for 
information. (Five caids of remote regions 
south of the Atlas Mountains sent in re- 
quests for libraries last week.) 

The United States point of view has re- 
ceived better presentation in the nationalist 
press than the Communist point of view or 
the more important neutralist point of view 
from Egypt, despite the greater expenditures 
by Egypt, which also has the advantage of 
cultural affinity,” 

INDIA 

New DELNI, April 27.—The United States 
runs a generally thoughtful and balanced 
propaganda program in India but it staggers 
under enormous political weights. 
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As long as the United States arms Pakistan, 
United States Information Service men here 
will be as representatives of a coun- 
try that is acting against India’s security 
interest. No propagandist can persuade the 
Indians to like the arming of.their neigh- 
bor or even get them to appreciate the 
reasons for it. 

That is the political handicap when it 
comes to presenting the case for the United 
States. When it comes to presenting the 
case against the Communist there are other 
handicaps. 

One is that the Russians and Chinese have 
their own propaganda machine, the Com- 
munist Party of India, which does not have 
the foreign label attached. Another is that 
the Indian Government keeps a tight reign 
on anti-Communist propaganda of the USIA. 

The United States Information Service 
here has a budget of about $2 million. 
There are about 500 local employees and 60 
Americans. United States propaganda here 
has to be aimed at the relatively small group 
of opinion-making people—officials, pro- 
fessionals, teachers, students, businessmen. 

INDONESIA 


JAKARTA, INDONESIA, April 27. — American 
Information specialists have been hard at 
work in neutralist“ Indonesia since 1949 
trying to make more friends and influence 
more people on behalf of the United States. 

It is a a challenging asignment “selling” 
pro-Americanism and anticommunism to 
82 million former colonial people whose Gov- 
ernment is constantly telling them that In- 
donesia has decided not to take ideological 
sides in the cold war. The task is not made 
any easier by the increasing heavy salvos of 
Communist propaganda from the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist embassies here. 

In the opinion of many Indonesians, the 
program generally appears to be effective. 
But there are criticisms, and usually these 
deal with matters of policy that are appar- 
ently set by Washington. 

For one thing, some educated Indonesians 
say that local Information Agency officials 
send to the United States only those poli- 
tically “pure” Indonesians who don’t have a 
trace of leftism in their records. 

“That means that the United States will 
accept only people already on their their 
side to visit the United States,” they say, 
noting that Communist-bloc nations send 
outspoken anti-Communists on tours be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Many young Indonesians, they say, hun- 
ger for books, and they consequently would 
rather see more Information Agency libraries 
established rather than see money and en- 
ergy go into still another anti-Communist 
news item in the daily bulletin. 


JAPAN 


Toxyro, April 27.— Activities of the USIA in 
Japan undoubtedly have a wide influence on 
public opinion. This is obvious to anyone 
~ who studies the use made by mass media— 
newspapers, radio, television, and other out- 
lets—ot material supplied by the agency. 

One reason for the success of the USIA 
in Japan may lie in the fact that a lot of 
informational work Americans might be do- 
ing here is actually carried on by the Jap- 
anese in nine “Japan-America cultural cen- 
ters.” Material for these establishments, 
ae include libraries, is supplied by the 
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Besides these projects, the USIA itself 
maintains 14 American cultural centers in 
as many important cities. Last year 12 mil- 
lion Japanese passed through these institu- 
tions, half of them to use library facilities, 
the other half to view USIA films. 

Success of the indirect approach through 
mass media, in which the USIA label seldom 
appears, is much more important in a coun- 
try that is virtually 100 percent literate and 
prosperous enough to haye 60,000 television 
receivers in operation, 
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SOUTH AMERICA 

Lista, Perv, April 27—In South America, 
not yet a particularly critical area for United 
States foreign policy, Washington's informa- 
tion and propaganda activities are geared 
to keeping old friends and making new ones. 
Emphasis in the efforts of the USIA is on 
presenting undramatically a general view of 
American policy objectives and explaining 
the American way of life. 

In this endeavor the Agency apparently 
is. meeting with a fair degree of success. 
Numerous newspapers throughout the con- 
tinent print the Agency's releases, ‘editors 
often use the USIA's background material 
for editorials, specialized groups view the 
technical films with propaganda content, 
much free time is obtained on radio and tele- 
vision outlets for the Agency’s programs. 

In view of the rising nationalism through- 
out South America, frequently with an anti- 
United States tone, and continuing Commu- 
nist influence these programs appear to be 
important on all levels. Yet what can be 
accomplished here is limited, first, by the 
size of appropriations, and second by the 
caliber of the Agency's representatives. 

The criticism most often heard is that the 
Agency's officers, with some exceptions, fail 
to establish the Kind of intimate personal 
contacts with public-opinion leaders that is 
so vital in Latin America. The fact that the 
officers have almost no entertainment allow- 
ances is a factor, 

BASIC FACTS ABOUT THE USIA 


The United States Information Agency is 
an independent office within the executive 
branch of the Government, charged with the- 
cold-war role or dispensing American propa- 
ganda and information abroad. In the polite 
language of a directive of the National Se- 
curity Council, the purpose of the agency is: 

“To submit evidence to the peoples of other 
nations by means of communications tech- 
niques that the objectives and policies of the 
United States are in harmony with the ad- 
vance of their legitimate aspirations for 
freedom, progress, and peace.” 


ORGANIZATION 


USIA was established as an independent 
agency in August 1953, the successor to sev- 
eral informational operations starting with 
the Office of War Information established 
during World War II. It now has about 
12,000 employees. Of these, about 7,500 are 
foreign nationals employed in the 200 field 
offices now operating in 82 foreign nations 
or territories, Of the approximately 4,300 
Americans on the payroll, 1,500 are stationed 
abroad and 2,800 are at the Washington head- 
quarters, 

PROGRAM AND COST 


The USIA mission is carried out through 
these communications methods: 

1. Broadcasting, primartly the Voice of 
America: The central studios of the VOA are 
in Washington; additional major transmit- 
ters are located in Manila, Okinawa, Ceylon, 
Salonika, Tangier, Munich, and afloat in the 
Mediterranean. As of December 31, 1956, 
VOA programs were on the air 162 hours and 
45 minutes a week, using 45 languages, Allo- 
cation this year: $21,316,264. 

2. Information centers and libraries: There 
are 164 of these centers scattered around the 
world where American books, magazines, and 
newspapers are available; where staff people 
answer questions about the United States; 
where exhibits reflecting American culture 
and achievement are shown. Allocation this 
year: $8,858,332, 

3. Press service: Furnishes special mate- 
rials, including ‘the texts of United States 
Government policy pronouncements, to over- 
seas USIA centers and to the press of foreign 
nations. Allocation this year: $9,880,000. 

4. Motion-picture service: Produces or ac- 
quires motion pictures depicting various as- 
pects of United States life, for use abroad 
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through commercial or USIA outlets. Alloca- 
tion this year: $7,004,000. 

In addition to the funds for specific serv- 
ices, the cost for local overhead and person- 
nel to operate these activities abroad is cur- 
rently put at 646.451.154. Of this, $18,800,- 
000 is available for Europe; $10,700,000 each 
for the Near East (including Africa) and the 
Far East; and 86,300,000 for Latin America. 
Another $8,600,000 is earmarked for running 
the Washington headquarters. 


Comparative Electric Power Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
distributed by the Electric Consumers 
Information Committee April 17, 1957. 
The article reports that while electric 
power rates are rising over the Nation, 
they are being reduced by the nonprofit 
distributors in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority area, and the Bonneville Power 
Administration area. At the same time, 
both the TVA and Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration are ahead of schedule on 
repayment of costs, plus interest, to the 
Government. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not correct to say that whenever 
private power companies do not have 
competition, their rates are higher than 
when they do have competition close by 
in the form of Government-controlled 
power? 

Mr. MURRAY. That has been my ob- 
servation. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The further they get away from a yard- 
stick, the higher the rates of the private 
companies are. Is that not correct? 

Mr, MURRAY, The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


Nonprorrr UTILITIES IN Tennessee VALLEY 
AND PACIFIC NORTHWEST Buck NATIONWDE 
INCREASE IN ELECTRIC POWER RATES 


In sharp contrast to Federal Power Com- 
mission figures showing a general upward 
trend over the country in domestic power 
bills since 1948, publicly and cooperatively 
owned utilities distributing power obtained 
from TVA and the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration have been steadily lowering rates 
to consumers. As a result the average resi- 
dentiai use of electricity in these two regions 
is the highest in the United States and more 
than double the average use nationwide. 

The report on the private power industry 
in 1955 by the president of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute revealed that over a 10-year 
period énding in November 1955, a total of 
454 applications for rate increases had been 
made by private electric utilities, of which 
419 were granted, 9 were pending, 11 with- 
drawn, and only 15 denied, 
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In California early this year the giant Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. asked the State pub- 
lic utilities commission for a 6-percent hike 
in electric rates which would cost consumers 
$16.6 million more a year. Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison a few days later applied for a 
16-percent rate increase which would re- 
move $34 million annually from power users’ 
pockets. * 

Congressional policy written into both the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933 and 
the Bonneville Project Act of 1937 provides 
that power sold at wholesale by the Federal 
Government for distribution is for the pur- 
pose of benefiting the people as a whole, par- 
ticularly domestic and rural consumers. 
Electric power is to be made available to the 
people served by TVA and Bonneville through 
distributing utilities at the lowest possible 
Tates in such manner as to encourage the 
Widest possible use of electricity. 

How well this objective has been met is 
reflected in the record of the 152 munici- 
Palities, rural electric cooperatives and 2 
Small privately owned utilities obtaining 
their power from the TVA system. 

Rate reductions below the original basic 
TVA rate have been made by 53 distributors 
Over the history of the agency's operations. 
Of this number 34 rate schedules are 10 per- 
cent below the basic rate, and 19 are now at 
the lowest rate schedule—20 percent under 
the basic rate. 

From 1934 to June 30, 1956, TVA distribu- 
tors have made more than 200 rate reduc- 
tions, and during fiscal 1956 lower rates were 
adopted by 30 distributors. TVA is now 
drawing up a new rate schedule lower than 
the lowest now in use, and further reductions 
Can be expected by the distributors. 

Last year the Northwest Public Power 
Association gave 19 nonprofit utilities—10 in 
Oregon and 9 in Washington—the “One Cent 
Power Achievement Award.” To obtain 
such recognition, a utility must have an 
Average residential rate of 1 cent or less per 
Kilowatt-hour. 

A 1i-cent residential rate is more than 60 
Percent under the national average rate per 
kilowatt-hour of 2.6 cents in 1955. No pri- 
vate utility in the Columbia region has met 
the 1-cent test. 

Is the Federal low-cost abundant supply 
Policy unbusinesslike? 

The Federal budget for fiscal 1958 esti- 
mates that by the end of that year TVA 
Tepayments will be running 23 percent ahead 
at schedule, while TVA's 1956 report showed 
net income of about $26 million. Bonne- 
ville Power Administration reported that in 
1956 the power investment on the Columbia 
River dams and BPA’s transmission system 

exceeded the repayment schedule by 
$77.1 million, with a net profit to the Federal 
Government of nearly $6 million for the 
year. The payout requirements for both 
āgencies include principal, interest, opera- 
uon, and maintenance, 

The nonprofit utilities distributing TVA 
and Bonneville power to their users have ex- 
Perienced a greater power use and an accord- 
ingly greater return on their investment. 
The 150 municipal and rural electric cooper- 
ative utilities in the Tennessee Valley netted 
an aggregate $25 million in 1955, after ail 
expenses, including interest, taxes, and de- 
Preciation were deducted. Before interest 
the average earnings of these systems gave 

an 8 percent return on their invest- 
ment. This makes possible further rate de- 
creases. 

How cheap power has increased domestic 

ption in both regions can be seen by 
the following table; 
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Annnal electric energy used per 
domestic consumer (kilowatt- 
hours) 


Time 


Columbia 
B 


From 1940 to 1955 average annual domestic 
use of electricity grew nearly fivefold in the 
Columbia Basin, and from 1933 to 1955 nearly 
ninefold in the Tennessee Valley because of 
the Federal power program. Over the United 
States, however, average domestic use in- 
creased four times between 1933 and 1955, 
and about 2.8 times between 1940 and 1955. 
In the latter year average domestic consump- 
tion is less than half that of the Tennessee 
Valley and amounts to less than 40 percent 
of annual domestic consumption in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. > 

TVA has estimated that domestic power 
users in its service area paid $36 million less 
in 1955 than they would have if they had 
purchased the same amount of power under 
rate schedules prevailing over the United 
States as a whole. Total savings to consum- 
ers of all kinds served by distributors of TVA 
power were estimated at $76 million in 1955. 

Although similar figures are now harder 
to come by for the Pacific Northwest, it is 
roughly estimated from scattered BPA and 
FPC data that the domestic consumers of 
publicly and privately owned utilities in the 
Northwest paid about $115 million less for 
their average annual consumption of power 
under the composite rate for Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho in 1955 than they would 
have if they had purchased the same amount 
under the composite domestic rate for the 
United States. 

The wide effect of the high-use low-rate 
power marketing policies of TVA and BPA 
has reached millions of electric consumers 
outside their respective service areas by the 
yardstick of performance on rates, service, 
and expanded use which all utilities have 
been forced in varying degrees to emulate. 
In every direction, the nearer to the Ten- 
nessee and the Columbia Vailey, the lower 
the electric rates, the farther away the 
higher those rates become. This area of in- 
fluence, as far as it has reached, has resulted 
in many millions of savings to power con- 
sumers served by privately owned electric 
utilities. 

Increased use of electricity has stimulated 
the manufacture of electric appliances that 
use power in the home, and electric equip- 
ment that generates, transmits, and distrib- 
utes it. And the greater productivity in the 
farm, home, and factory has been one 
of the most significant achievements of TVA 
and BPA wholesale rates which have in peace 
and war stimulated the economic strength 
of both regions.and thereby that of the Na- 
tion as well. 


Federal Aid to Colleges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
news story by Dr. Benjamin Fine which 
appeared in the New York Times on April 
21, and a recent editorial from the Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Citizen regarding the short- 
age of college facilities. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

From the New York Times of April 21, 1957] 
THOUSANDS OF COLLEGE APPLICANTS AWAITING 
DECISION ON ADMISSION 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


For the next 3 to 4 weeks the postman will 
have a hand in the future of thousands of 
young people. 

These youngsters, all high-school seniors, 
will be waiting for letters from colleges to 
which they have applied. The letters will 
carry acceptances or rejections from the 
schools of their choice. 

Acceptance means the end of fretful wait- 
ing; rejections means the student must be 
content with a second choice, or perhaps even 
a third. 

Not too many years ago a high-school sen- 
ior with good grades had his pick of a college. 
Now, with the 1940 college population of 
1,500,000 grown to 3 million, many colleges 
receive 5 to 10 times as many applications as 
they can accept. This is particularly true of 
big-name schools in the East. 

Entrance standards get tougher each year, 
foreshadowing the difficulties to be faced by 
the students of 1970, when the college popu- 
lation is expected to reach 6 million. 

Because of these conditions, some students 
now apply to at least 4 colleges, sometimes to 
as many as 10. 

In its turn, a college may have to accept 
twice as many applicants as it can admit. 
Rejections from students make this neces- 
sary. Once a student is accepted by the 
school of his desire, he declines bids from any 
others. Good students might receive as many 
as four acceptances, 

Princeton, for example, will send accept- 
ance notices to 1,200 students to get a class 
of 750 this fall; 4,000 applied, Brown Uni- 
versity, with 3,000 applications, will accept 
1,200 for 650 places. Harvard, with 3,600 
applications, will accept 1,550 for 1,100 places. 

Smith received 2,188 applications. It will 
admit 600 students. Dr. Benjamin F. Wright, 
president of Smith, said the college did not 
know how many acceptances would be sent 
to get.600 students. Last year Smith had 
45 more freshmen than it had anticipated 
because of a rise in student acceptances, 

Yale has received 4,000 applications. The 
exact number to be admitted, said Arthur 
Howe, Jr., admissions director, has not been 
decided. 

Miss Harriet Newhall, admissions director 
at Mount Holyoke College, reports that it 
has received more applications this year than 
in any other year. She predicts there will 
be about 150 more than last year’s 1,600, 
At the same time, Mount Holyoke will take 
in a smaller class than last year. 

To handie the heavy applications, colleges 
charge $5 to $25. This might look like a 
revenue producer, but Jonathan Pearson 3d, 
Union College admissions director, esti- 
mated that it costs more than $75 an appli- 
cant to run the admissions office. Union, 
where the $5 fee is expected to be increased 
to $10 next fall, has received 1,350 applica- 
tions for a freshman class of 300 to 320. 

Colleges differ in the dates on which they 
notify students of acceptance or rejection. 
Some send notices as early as the beginning 
of the high school senior year, others not 
until May 16, 
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Harvard, Yale, and Princeton and some 
other Ivy League universities have an agree- 
ment to notify candidates on May 14. Lead- 
ing women's colleges, such as Smith, Mount 
Holyoke, Vassar, Barnard, and Radcliffe, set 
May 16 for notification. 

Cornell notifies applicants as soon as a 
decision is made early in March. Brown 
sends notices after April 22. Union began 
accepting candidates on March 1, with rejec- 
tions of unqualified candidates going out 
before that date. 

Talks with high-school students and guid- 
ance counselors and comments from college 
Officials give this picture: The students are 
fretful, the guidance people harassed and the 
college officials agreed that New York area 
students should look beyond the crowded 
eastern colleges for their education. 

In replies to questionnaires, many college 

officials cited the flood of applications as per- 
plexing and troublesome. 
Charles R. Dalton, admissions director at 
the University of Rochester said: “The kind 
of admission procedure with which all col- 
leges and universities are faced today, re- 
sulting from the number of multiple appli- 
cations and the necessity of overadmission, 
is transforming admission officers into num- 
bers racket gamblers, promising no more at- 
tractive outcome than a set of ulcers.” 

Miss Barbara Ziegler, admissions director 
at Wheaton College at Norton, Mass., had an- 
other concern, She said repeated references 
to “tidal waves“ of students had increased 
the fretfulness among students and their 
parents. 

“Junior high-school students are already 
beginning to panic,” she said. ' 
THE STUDENTS’ SIDE 

If the senior class at South Side Senior 
High School at Rockville Centre, Long Island, 
could be taken as typical, there is neryous- 
ness among students. 

One girl has applied to Goucher, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Connecticut, Bryn Mawr, and 
Mount Holyoke. She is 20th in her class of 
230, has a 91 percent 4-year average and did 
superior work in her college board tests, 
going above 600. 

Despite her record, she is worried. Others 
in her class have applied to the same schools, 
and she knows that colleges will place a 
geographical quota on the number of stu- 
dents accepted from one locality. 

“My first choice is Goucher,” she says. 
“Right now I'm on edge. But I guess my 
parents worry more than I do.” 

A classmate with an even better school 
record—seventh in her class, 94 percent aver- 
age and 650 in the college board tests—hopes 
to go to Smith. She also has applications 
in for Mount Holyoke, Middlebury, Radcliffe, 
and Vassar, 

“If I'm turned down in all five, I just don’t 
know what I'll do,” she said. “It will prob- 
ably be too late to apply to a big-name 
college the last week in May.” 

Her worry is real. Most colleges do not 
accopt applications after April 1. This 
makes the waiting period difficult. Students 
know that if they get turndowns by mid-May, 
they will not find it easy to find a college 
with openings. 

Another classmate said she dreamed she 
Was accepted at Smith, but suffered the dis- 
appointment of waking up. 

“It was so real.“ she said, “that I jumped 
out of bed and shouted, ‘Mother, Mother, I’ve 
been accepted.“ I threw my arms around my 
mother and kissed her. But it was just a 
dream.” 

If Smith fails her, she still may dream of 
Cornell, Connecticut, and Oberlin, her other 
choices. 

At Manhasset, a girl said she had applied 
to Northwestern; Hollins, in Virginia; Beaver, 
in Jenkintown, Pa.; and Grinnell, in Iowa, 
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She has an 83 average, a college scholastic 
aptitude score of 600 in verbal and 500 in 
mathematics. 

“So many of my friends are getting rejec- 
tions, I just don’t know what to think,” she 
said. “I’ve never been so anxious in my life. 
My parents are even worse than I am.” 

Private school students worry, too. A 
senior at Rhodes School, 11 West 54th Street, 
applied to Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Swarthmore, and Cornell. She was fifth in 
her class and scored more than 700 in college 
tests. 

“What'll I do if I’m turned down?” she 
asked. “My folks are pretty upset.” 

Now and then a student admits the college 
is not always at fault. One of these has 
applied to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Carnegie Tech, Johns Hopkins, Pratt, Cooper 
Union, and City College. He hopes to be a 
chemical engineer. With an average in the 
mid-eighties, he feels he has reason to worry. 

“I should have studied harder the first 2 
years,” he admits. Then I wouldn't be so 
on edge now.” 

Guidance directors with these young people 
in their charge must devote full time to the 
problems. 

Dr. Marison E. Byrnes, in charge of college 
placement for the 230 Rockville Center 
seniors, devotes many hours to interviewing 
students and visiting admissions officers. A 
record 92 percent of the Rockville Center 
senior class wants to go to college. This 
high percentage is becoming quite usual, par- 
ticularly in suburban schools. 

Her Manhasset counterpart, Miss Reba 
Boze, said she was “getting grayer by the 
minute.” She described parents and stu- 
dents alike as beside themselves. 

One boy, she sald, was rejected by four 
colleges. 

“He came in this morning in tears,” she 
related. “It just broke my heart. He's nota 
bad student. In former years I could place 
him somewhere. What will happen this 
year?” 

With acceptance, another fee enters, This 
is in addition to the nonrefundable applica- 
tion fee. When a student is accepted, he is 
required to send a deposit ranging from $50 
to $100, also nonrefundable. 

The acceptance may come from a college 
that was the second choice of the student. 
He is not certain, though, about his first 
choice. In these cases, students have been 
sending the deposits to the first colleges 
accepting them. These fees will be forfeited 
if the students are accepted by their first- 
choice schools. 


[From the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen] 
COLLEGE AID 


Senator Case, Republican, of New Jersey, 
is continuing his advocacy of an emergency 
program of Federal aid to provide classrooms 
at community colleges. 

Last December he warned that the bumper 
crop of war and postwar babies now crowding 
elementary schools will soon be seeking col- 
lege admission. The result, he says, will be 
lack of room unless provision is made soon. 

The Senator proposes to expand 2-year 
colleges through grants-in-aid to States. 

Such a program would be welcomed by 
communities which lack or have inadequate 
junior college facilities. For the Asheville, 
Charlotte, and Wilmington junior colleges it 
would supplement the aid plan proposed by 
the State board of higher education. 

Nationwide, the program would require a 
large sum. Although the idea is good, for it 
is designed to meet a foreseeable situation, 
the difficulty lies in getting approval of Con- 
gress which is already faced with a huge 
budget, At any rate, lively interest is being 
shown in the junior college bill. 


April 29 
The United Nations and Responsibilities 
for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Francis O. Wil- 
cox, Assistant Secretary of State, before 
the Foreign Policy Association of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 12, on 
the subject The United Nations and Re- 
sponsibilities for the Future. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
FOR THE FUTURE 


(Address by the Honorable Francis O. Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, before the For- 
eign Policy Association of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Friday, April 12, 1957) 


Iam happy to be in Pittsburgh again and 
to take part in the Seventh Annual Pitts- 
burgh Public Forum on World Affairs. I re- 
call with pleasure my visit here several years 
ago when I was with the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 


In my talk today, I should like to direct 
attention to the changing composition and 
role of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. It is not surprising that our main 
focus should be on the General Assembly. 
A quick look at the events of the past 
decade leaves us with the impression that 
the United Nations today is a somewhat dif- 
ferent organization from that conceived at 
San Francisco. 

In 1945, the Security Council was hope- 
fully expected to maintain and restore peace. 
In this Council -power and responsibility 
were neatly combined. However, the 10 
years of cold war, of sharp differences be- 
tween the Soviet orbit and the free world, 
and in particular of repeated abuses of the 
veto by the U. S. S. R., have pushed the 
Council into a secondary role. The Coun- 
cil today, while still available, tends to be 
most useful primarily in situations where 
there is a possibility of East and West find- 
ing a common ground. In other situations 
it has been faced with increasing disuse. 

In contrast the role of the General Aś- 
sembly has outstripped the expectations of 
the framers of the charter. The General 
Assembly was designed to be the less pow- 
erful organ. It was scheduled to meet in 
regular annual sessions. It could not make 
decisions as could the Security Counclil— 
only recommendations. Its main weapon 
was discussion and debate. Power and re- 
sponsibility were not realistically reflected in 
it—the vote of a small state equalled that 
of a large power. If increasing disuse has 
characterized the Security Council, quite the 
opposite is true of the Assembly. 

THE ROLE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


If past is prologue then it would seem 
helpful to consider the implications for the 
future of the enlarged General Assembly 
and the greater responsibilities that have 
been assumed in the past few years by this 
body. These are changes which give new 
dimensions to the United Nations and which 
therefore pose for its members new problems 
and, I think, new opportunities. 
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In the last year and a half, the United 
Nations has grown from 60 to 81 members. 
A preponderance of the increase, it is in- 
teresting to note, representa newly sovereign 
States in Africa, the Near East, and the Far 
East, commonly referred to as Afro-Asia. 

In the last 6 months, the General As- 
sembly has assumed and discharged un- 
Precedented responsibilities under the unit- 
ing for peace resolution which was adopted 
in 1950 following the Communist aggression 
in Korea. The machinery provided by this 
Tesolution was used for the first time when 
the Security Council was prevented by nega- 
tive votes of some of its permanent mem- 
bers from dealing with the crisis in the Mid- 
dle East and Hungary. 

The increasingly important role played 
by the General Assembly and its greatly en- 
larged membership, taken together, are caus- 
ing concern to some members of the United 
Nations and to some able students and critics 
Of world affairs. Some of our stanch allics 
are wondering whether the Assembly can ef- 
fectively face up to critical issues which 
threaten or break the peace. 

I think it would be useful to review briefly 
tome of these fears and warnings. Perhaps, 

the process, we can form a judgment 
as to whether the Assembly is in fact in dan- 
ger of. becoming a Frankenstein monster 
&bout ready to destroy itself as some would 
have us believe. 

First, the General Assembly, it is con- 
tended, is becoming more and more addicted 
to bloc voting, with loyalty to bloc tak- 
ing precedence over any real attempt to 
Meet issues objectively and on their merits. 

is regarded as an irresponsible, even 
dangerous, development when a coalition 
vote of over one-third can be mustered by 
the Afro-Asian bloc alone. 

Second, it is charged that there is an 

tendency to water down resolu- 
tions in order to get a two-thirds support- 
ing vote where important issues are under 
Consideration, This tendency, it is con- 
tended is producing diluted resolutions of 
little force or effect. 

Third, the principle of sovereign equality 
Under which each state has one yote has 
Come in for renewed criticism as giving an 
Unreal, and distorted, reflection of the rela- 
tive power, and influence, of the several 
States in international affairs. Is it right, 
it is asked, for a small, economically and 
Politically weak state to weigh equally in the 
balance with a large and strong state when 
the votes are counted? Does not this en- 
Courage a tendency to “gang up“ on the 

state? 

Pourth, it is argued that the General 

ly has a double standard of justice 

and morality; one for states which abide by 
its recommendations, another for states that 
defy them. This also raises the question as 
whether we are at fault in resorting to the 
United Nations on issues which it is power- 

s to resolve and which, therefore, may 
Tesult in a sense of frustration or loss of 
faith in the organization itself. 


A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


These charges are serious ones and de- 
terve our careful consideration. I believe 
& look at the record of the 11th General As- 
Sembly will help us determine their validity. 
With regard to all of them, I would like to 
Make the general observation that they im- 
Ply a greater authority and power than the 
General Assembly actually has. The com- 
Position and role of the General Assembly 
May be changing but its duties as set forth 
in the charter remain unchanged. It ts a 
recommendatory body whose influence de- 
Pends on the yoluntary cooperation of its 
members, 

BLOC VOTING 

Let us take the matter of bloc voting. 
The only really consistent bloc voting in the 
General Assembly—and it is carried on with 
monotonous regularity—is done by the 


\ political deliberative body. 
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U. S. S. R. and its satellite states, This is 
a pattern long established; it is not a new 
phenomenon, The fears currently expressed 
are that the Afro-Asian group of nations 
may, as a matter of agreed policy, vote to- 
gether and control Assembly action on im- 
portant matters in a manner contrary to our 
interests. This, in my opinion, is more a 
mathematical possibility than a logical ex- 
pectation or certainty. The mathematical 
facts are as follows: 

As presently constituted, when all 81 mem- 
bers are voting, 54 votes are needed for the 
Assembly to act on matters requiring a two- 
thirds majority. If all the Afro-Asian states 
were to combine they would have a block- 
ing minority" of 28 votes, sufficient to block 
action on matters requiring a two-thirds 
vote and enough to give them a major voice 
in deciding all important Issues. By con- 
trast, in the new Assembly, the Latin Amer- 
ican States now have but 24 percent of the 
vote, non-Communist Europe 19 percent, the 
Soviet bloc 11 percent, and the old British 
Commonwealth countries 5 percent. 

In practice, however, the Afro-Asian group 
does not regularly yote as a bloc and when 
it does it is apt to be on issues for which 
there is overwhelming support from States 
outside the Afro-Asian area. Again, I think 
we should look at the record of the last gen- 
eral assembly. 

Take first the vote on the principal reso- 
lutions relating to the Middle East crisis, 
Here, certainly, one might expect to see Afro- 
Asian solidarity. Yet out of 11 important 
resolutions approved between November 1, 
1956, and February 2, 1957, this bloc voted as 
an entity on only 2, and in both these cases 
the resolutions received total votes of 74 in 
favor, 2 against, and 2 abstentions. Indeed, 
the general observation may be made that 
the Afro~-Asian group displayed considerable 
unanimity in casting affirmative votes on the 
resolutions which were adopted by impres- 
sive or overwhelming majorities. In other 
words, they did not act as an irresponsible 
splinter group in opposition to the will of the 
majority. 

The voting record on the Hungarian sit- 
uation demonstrated less unanimity, al- 
though there was an increasing tendency for 
all United Nations members, including those 
from Africa and Asia, to be more sharply 
critical of brutal Soviet actions as they be- 
came revealed. On this issue, it might be 
observed, we would have welcomed a solid 
Afro-Asian bloc vote. But on only 3 out of 
10 resolutions were more than 20 Afro-Asian 
votes cast affirmatively and these dealt with 
the less contentious issues of relief for the 
Hungarian refugees. The yote on the re- 
maining seven resolutions reflected wide 
splits within the bloc. The point I want to 
emphasize is this; the Afro-Asian group does 
not constitute a monolithic bloc. 

Of course, there is a tendency for States 
with common interests and problems to vote 
together when they think this will serve 
those interests. These tendencies, wherever 
they exist, present problems to all who wish 
to see international issues dealt with on their 
merits. At the same time, we should not 
exaggerate the extent to which such bloc 
voting prevails nor should we exaggerate the 
practical consequencies, 

WATERED-DOWN RESOLUTIONS 

Let üs consider the record on the water- 
ing down of resolutions. Now it is true that 
a resolution is seldom approved in commit- 
tee in the form in which it was first submit- 
ted. This would be a remarkable thing not 
only for the General Assembly but for any 
We have only 
to consider, for example, the tortuous course 
of a piece of legislation, or a simple resolu- 
tion, in our own Congress. 

This process of compromise is certainly a 
democratic process, It is an attempt to find 
common ground and secure the widest pos- 
sible area of support. It is an essential step 
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if the General Assembly is to comply with 
the charter injunction to harmonize the ac- 
tion of nations. It exercises a moderating 
influence on the action of states and places 
a premium on reasonable policies reflecting 
broad rather than narrow interests. 

A good example of the wisdom and effec- 
tiveness of this process is the General As- 
sembly’s handling of the Algerian problem. 
You will recall that France a year ago with- 
drew her delegation when Algeria was in- 
scribed on the agenda, This year, in the 
lith General Assembly, France, while deny- 
ing the Assembly's competence, did not op- 
pose inscription. When the matter came up 
before the Political Committee in February 
1957, a strong resolution drafted by 18 Afro- 
Asian States was introduced, While this res- 
olution no doubt expressed the convictions of 
the drafters, it was obvious from the begin- 
ning that it could never receive the two- 
thirds vote necessary for adoption. Actually 
no vote was ever taken on this resolution as 
a whole. 

On February 11, in an effort to reach a 
measure of agreement, a milder resolution 
was introduced by Japan, the Philippines, 
and Thailand, The following day a number 
of other powers tried their hand at drafting 
an acceptable resolution. Both these resolu- 
tions came to a vote,in committee and were 
adopted. Neither, however, received a two- 
thirds majority, 

On February 15, the General Assembly in 
plenary session heard the Political Commit- 
tee report failure to secure two-thirds sup- 
port for any resolution on Algeria. At this 
juncture, the powers which had fathered the 
two resolutions that received a simple major- 
ity in committee, introduced in plenary a 
moderate compromise resolution, This res- 
olution, expressing the hope that a peaceful, 
democratic, and just solution to the Algerian 
problem would be found in conformity with 
the principles of the charter, was adopted by 
a unanimous vote. France refrained from 
voting in keeping with its position that the 
General Assembly is not competent to deal 
with the Algerian situation. 5 

This result could be called, I suppose, an 
example of a “watered down” resolution. I 
believe it more accurate to describe it as a 
practical compromise arrived at after ex- 
haustive debate in which all sides had an 
opportunity to express their views. The de- 
bate cleared the air; and substantive action 
by the Assembly, which would have hampered 
rather than promoted a sohition, was avoid- 
ed. It is clear from the unanimous vote 
that during this debate the States principally 
concerned had achieved understanding, if not 
approval of each others attitudes and in- 
terests. All members faced the fact square- 
ly that the General Assembly on its own could 
not provide a solution to the Algerian prob- 
lem. Progress, however, was possible and 
progress was made because the Assembly 
acted responsibly in maintaining an at- 
mosphere conducive to a practicable solution 
in the future by the parties directly con- 
cerned. 

General Assembly consideration of the 
question of Cyprus followed very much the 
same pattern, 

I believe that the Assembly’s record on the 
disarmament question was also an example 
of responsible action. Assembly members 
recognized fully that before disarmament 
can be achieved the principal powers must 
reach agreement through quiet negotiations, 
The Assembly was aware that the 81-nation 
forum is not the right place to try to reach 
agreement on highly technical details inyolv- 
ing the security of many peoples and many 
countries. For these reasons, it yoted un- 
animously to refer all the disarmament pro- 
posals before it to the Disarmament Com- 
mission and its subcommittee for prompt, 
quiet, and detailed consideration. This is 
an excellent example of the Assembly realiz- 
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Ing what it should or should not do in a given 
situation. 

Of course, not all compromise resolutions 
passed by the Assembly are generally re- 
garded as the best result that might have 
been achieved. For example, a good many 
delegations considered the Assembly's last 
resolution on the deployment of the United 
Nations Emergency Force in Egypt as some- 
thing less than satisfactory. It would ob- 
viously have been preferable if the Assembly 
had been more precise in definining UNEF’s 
role in the Gaza Strip or at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Aqaba. But here, as in other 
cases, the outcome was determined by the 
prevailing balance of interests in the As- 
sembly, in this case by those who favored less 
precision. Nevertheless, the result, while not 
ideal, did make possible the effective inter- 
position of the UNEF between Israeli and 
Egyptian forces. 

Now, I realize that such halfway measures 
will never satisfy those who expect the 
United Nations to make quick, clear-cut and 
enforcible decisions based on agreed con- 
cepts of right and wrong in a given issue. 
Nevertheless, such precise and complete solu- 
tions to problems are not always possible. 
International issues today often are suscep- 
tible of only modest solutions. The Assem- 


bly's willinginess to face up to its limitations. 


as well as its capacities in concerete instances 

represents a forward step toward even 

greater responsible action in the Assembly. 
THE VOTING FORMULA 


One of the vefy first actions that a newly 
Sovereign state takes in the international 
field is to apply for admission to the United 
Nations. Membership in this body is looked 
upon as the final stamp of approval by the 
international community. Once admitted, 
the new state is anxious to demonstrate its 
ability to contribute to the objectives of the 
charter, and equally desirous, I think, to 
assert and maintain its new-found inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. The new state 
tends to avoid actions which would make it 
appear that its vote is in someone else's 


pocket. 

I believe that, by and large, these new 
states, and the so-called small or weak 
states, have acted responsibly and in the 
common interest. There are occasions, of 
course, when a state or group of states ad- 
vances proposals which are impossible or 
extremely difficult for the United Nations to 
carry out and which place the major powers 
in a difficult predicament. On such acca- 
sions in particular we may feel that the 
1-state 1-vote formula is, in fact, an inequity 
and perhaps some consideration should be 
given to weighted voting devices. 

But it is hard to blame these states for 
using the General Assembly, on occasion, 
as an opportunity to make the major powers 
sit up and take notice. Sometimes, when 
the latter are at loggerheads, such action 
may serve a decisively constructive purpose. 

The General Assembly is as near as the 
world has come toward the creation of a 
parliament of nations. As an international 
institution it tends to reflect accurately the 
underlying political, economic, and social 
conditions in the world. It should draw 
upon, as does a democracy, the energy and 
intellectual resources of all its members. 
The atmosphere of equality which prevalis 
encourages it to do this. We should also 
recall that the Assembly, as a recommenda- 

body, has built-in safeguards against 
the imposition of the will of the majority 
on an opposing minority, even if this is a 
minority of one, Its recommendations may 
be disregarded. 

However, where the majority is over- 
whelming and the justice or good sense of 
a- proposal is abundantly evident, opposi- 
tion or noncompliance by one or more of 
the great nations will be at the peril of 
turning world public opinion against them. 
As the General Assembly has grown this has 


who attempt to defy the law. 
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been revealed as one of its great unwritten 

powers. No nation can lightly accept a posi- 

tion of definance to its limited authority. 
THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


I would like to say a word now about the 
so-called double standard. The failure of 
the General Assembly to bring about the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from Hungary, 
as contrasted with its success in the Middle 
East crisis, has become a cause of concern. 

The record of Assembly action on these 
two issues does not support the charges made 
against it. The resolutions invoked against 
the Soviet Union and the Hungarian Com- 
munist regime were more strongly worded 
than in the case of the action in the Middle 
East. The Assembly climaxed its action with 
outright condemnation of the U, S. S. R.— 
a step which has blasted the underpinnings 
from the Soviet propaganda campaigns of the 
past years. Frustrating United Nations ac- 
tion has cost the Soviet Union dearly. 

We must face the fact that the possibility 
for such frustration of United Nations action 
was written into the Charter when great 
power unanimity was required for Security 
Council decisions. It was hoped, of course, 
that unanimity on questions of aggression 
or threats of aggression would prevall but we 
were as insistent as any other power in in- 
cluding this provision. 
uniting-for-peace resolution empowers the 
General Assembly to act in cases where the 
Security Council fails to act. But this was 
@ resolution, not an amendment to the 
Charter. The fundamental responsibilities 
and authority of the Security Council and 
the General Assembly remain unchanged. 

There are and there will remain those 
within the community, the state, and world 
In the ab- 
sence of enforcement power or a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind they 
may—at least in the short run—get away 
with it. It is true that this is a threat to 
the rule of law, but it is not its abrogation. 

The Soviet Union remains charged by man- 
kind with a brutal and flagrant violation 
of the Charter in the case of Hu . With 
regard to General Assembly action, I believe 
the cause of freedom was served within the 
capacity of that body to do so in the circum- 
stances, and that the cause of Soviet com- 
munism was dealt a serious and irreparable 
blow. 

I think we underestimate the telling and 
lasting effect on governments, and people 
throughout the world of the long days and 
nights of incisive debate and investigation 
of the Hungarian issue by the General As- 
sembly. As the detalls of Communist ruth- 
lessness, cynicism, and falsehood were re- 
vealed, the eyes of many were opened for the 
first time to the true meaning of Soviet 
imperialism. This was particularly true 
among the representatives of states who, for 
a variety of reasons, have tended to take a 
noncommital or detached stand, particularly 
on issues with cold-war overtones. 

By way of illustration, I would like to 
refer to an episode in the 11th General As- 
sembly when the Hungarian matter had been 
under debate for nearly a month. A resolu- 
tion of condemnation of the Soviet Union 
was before the Assembly. The delegate from 
Burma asked for the platform and spoke as 
follows: ` 

“My delegation has listened with objective 
detachment to the arguments put forward by 
the Soviet Government and its allies in de- 
fense of the Soviet action in Hungary.” “We 
have hoped,” he said, “that the truly modest 
steps proposed by this General Assembly 
would have been unanimously adopted. We 
abstained and waited during the week of 
December 2, under the expectation that 
surely the Secretary General of the United 
Nations would be agreeably received in any 
me country, at any time, We abstained 
and ted, while the Secretary General told 
us that there was a chance that he would 


It is true that the 
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be received in Hungary at a stipulated date 
within the next few days.” “Then, in telling 
the Assembly that he was now prepared to 
vote condemnation of the U. S. S. R., the 
Burmese delegate sald, “We do this to keep 
our self-respect. After all responsible wait- 
ing for action has passed, we can do no less.” 
“There,” he sald, speaking of Hungary, but 
for the grace of God go we.” 

At the conclusion of this debate, Burma 
joined 14 other Afro-Asian nations in con- 
demning Soviet violation of the Charter. 
In my opinion, this exposure and condemna- 
tion of Communist imperialism has served 
to strengthen the bonds of the free world. 
It may well turn out to be one of the greatest 
blows suffered by the Soviet Union and the 
satellite system in the past decade, In any 
consideration of a double standard it must 
be weighed on the positive side of General 
Assembly accomplishment. For any measure 
that reveals the methods of despotism and 
suppression of freedom serves the cause both 
of the oppressed and of the free who wish 
to remain free. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE FUTURE 
In discussing the changing composition 
and role of the General Assembly I have at- 
tempted to place the problems encountered 
in the light of our experience to date. We 


will continue to have these problems and 


new ones will evolve as the resources within 
the General Assembly are developed. 

In summation, I would like to suggest 
some guidelines for the future. 

We should not assume that there will be 
solid bloc voting or mechanical majorities in 
the General Assembly except for the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

We must remember that states generally 
act in what they conceive to be their own 
best interests. There are varying gradations 
of interest on various problems. There is 
much in international intercourse that tends 
to unify—and as much which causes 
disunity. 

We should keep in mind that when a two- 
thirds vote is required it is often necessary 
to negotiate among the regional groups or 
blocs making up the Assembly. If, how- 
ever, we continue to demonstrate construc- 
tive leadership and do our utmost to iden- 
tify our interests with the interests of world 
peace and of progress, then I believe the 
General Assembly is not a body to be feared, 
now or in the future. 

In discussing earlier the question of 
weighted voting, I did not mean to close or 
dispose of the issue. For it may well be true 
that the General Assembly does have a vot- 
ing system which tends to give a distorted 
refiection of the power and influence in the 
world of the various members. However, 
as I indicated earlier, there is evidence of a 
responsible restraint exercised by members 
of the Assembly. This is due, in large part, 
to an awareness that a General Assembly 
resolution when passed is still only a recom- 
mendation and that its effectiveness depends 
upon the degree to which it is followed—par- 
ticularly by the stronger and more influen- 
tial powers, 

The mere fact that a bloc of powers can 
muster a two-thirds vote on an important 
issue does not necessarily mean that they 
will do so. I cite as a case in point the re- 
action at the General Assembly to the ques- 
tion of the invoking of sanctions against 
Israel for failure to withdraw her forces. 
One of the Middle Eastern states had actu- 
ally introduced such a sanctions resolution. 
It was very possible at the time that such & 
resolution could have passed by a two-thirds 
majority. But this potential majority ex- 
ercised a commendable restraint and cau- 
tion; they walted to learn in particular what 
the position of certain powers would be 
whose support might be decisive. As it 
turned out, the resolution was never brought 
to a vote and Israeli forces were eventually 
withdrawn. 
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Such responsible action Is an example of 
the General Assembly being used as an in- 
strument through which our interdependent 
world realizes and accepts its interdepend- 
ence, 

The more influential states must recog- 
nize that power and responsibility go hand 
in hand and that their positions of leader- 
ship cannot be taken for granted. 

The less influential states should take care 
hot to impatr or destroy by their actions the 
usefulness of the organization that protects 
them and gives them an equal voice in the 
councils of nations. 

The United Nations should be recognized 
for what it Is, an aid to progress toward a 
more peaceful world. It is complementary to 
traditional diplomacy, not a substitute for it 
or for responsible international conduct, It 
is not a political Univac, where you feed the 
Problems in one side and take the answers 
Out the other, 

In this connection we have often recog- 
Nized that there are certain international 
Probiems that can be more effectively han- 
died outside the context of the United Na- 
tions. We have also recognized that we can 
never use the United Nations as a substitute 
for bold, imaginative, and realistic foreign 
Policies and programs of our own; that we 
Must continue to pursue many of our na- 
tional interests and objectives through vari- 
Ous regional arrangements and bilateral rela- 
tionships. 

I think there is no doubt that the United 
Nations must develop more effective pressures 
to get members to abide by its decisions and 
Tecommendations where threats to the peace 
are involved. In this connection, I believe 
the creation and use of the United Nations 
emergency force is an important step in the 
evolution of voluntary peace-enforcing de- 
, Vices. The experience gained through this 
Current experiment may prove invaluable 
in the future. 

I look to the future of the United Nations, 
and of the role of the General Assembly in it, 
With optimism. It has recently faced crucial 
issues and has emerged a stronger and in 
Some ways a more mature organization. We 
and the other member states will be called 
Upon to assess its limitations and exploit its 
Tesources if it is to discharge well the pur- 
Poses for which it was founded. The United 
States will continue to contribute its full 
Measure of support to this end, 


Montana Mother of 1957 
* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, each 
Spring an outstanding mother is selected 
in the Nation and in each State to be 
honored on Mother’s Day, the second 
Sunday in May. 

I am extremely pleased to announce 
that Mrs. Adolph Rieger, of Pleyna, 
Mont., has been selected as Montana 
Mother of 1957. 

This 66-year-old mother has 18 chil- 

Gren and 55 grandchildren. Mrs. Rieger 
Tas born in South Dakota and was a 
Schoolteacher before coming to Mon- 

. Where she and her husband have 
been engaged in ranching. 

Montana has selected a woman of great 
Accomplishments in all things associated 
With American motherhood. She has 
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raised a large family and many of her 
children have received higher education. 
Five sons served in the Armed Forces. 
The Reigers have developed a fine ranch 
in eastern Montana, providing a future 
for several of their sons. 

In addition, Mrs. Rieger has been very 
active in church work, as well as school 
and community activities. 

Iam taking this opportunity to extend 
my very best personal wishes to Mon- 
tana’s mother of the year, and to express 
the hope that she will enjoy many more 
years with her fine family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article from the Miles City Star, 
April 17, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 


PLEVNA WOMAN NAMED 1957 MOTHER or 
MONTANA 


) (Montana's mother of 1957 is the mother 


of Mrs. Lyle Horr, 806 Washington, in Miles 
City.) 

Derr Lonce.—Selection of Mrs. Adolph 
Rieger, of Pleyna, 66-year-old mother of 18 
children and grandmother of 55, as Montana 
mother of 1957 was announced Wednesday. 

Mrs. Warren H. Graeter, of Deer Lodge, 
Montana chairman for the American Mothers 
Committee, made the announcement. She 
said Mrs. Rieger, who was born at Tyndall, 
S. Dak., is a candidate for the American 
Mother title, 

Sixteen of Mrs. Rieger's children are living. 
One daughter died at the age of 5 and a son 
was killed in the World War II Battle of the 
Bulge. Five of the Rieger boys served in the 
Armed Forces. 

Three of Mrs. Rieger's children were grad- 
uated from Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, and two others received special train- 
ing there. Two daughters became nurses. 

Her husband is retired and three of their 
sons manage the family ranch near Plevna. 

Mrs. Rieger, the former Lydia Freier, at- 
tended Teachers Institute in South Dakota 
and taught school in that State before she 
was married and came to Montana, 

She has been active in the Emmanuel Con- 
gregational Church and taught Sunday 
school for years. Mrs. Rieger also has been 
active in the American Legion Auxiliary, her 
county home demonstration club, and in 4-H 
Club work, 


Operation of the Post Office Department 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


Mr. President, two editorials haye come 


to my attention, pertaining to the cur- 
rent controversy over the operation of 
the Post Office Department and the ques- 
tion of whether the postal operation is a 
public service or is a business that 
should be run on a profit basis, 

One editorial, published in the Day- 
tona Beach Evening News of April 24, 
1957, is entitled What the Post Office Is 
For,” and the other editorial, published 
in the Charleston, S. C., News and Cour- 
ier, of April 17, 1957, is entitled “A 
Breach of Law.” 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
two editorials be printed in the Appendix 
of the RrEcorp, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Daytona Beach Evening News of 
April 24, 1957} 
WHAT THE Post Orrice Is For 


United States Senator OLIN JOHNSTON, 
of South Carolina, was speaking in the finest 
American tradition when he said here this 
week that the main purpose of the post office 
is to serve the public and that it's not some- 
thing to be run the same as a business. 

Senator Jonnsron, who holds a potent 
position as Chairman of the Senate Post 
Office and Ciyil Service Commission, has 
taken a sound view also, in-our opinion, in 
favoring a pay raise for post-office employees. 

It is to be expected also, as he seems to 
believe, that first-class mall rates may have 
to be raised again, and perhaps other post- 
office charges as well. 

But the American people have learned, as 
post-office customers, that an academic busi- 
ness attitude toward the post office can raise 
hob with the service and thus hurt private 
business all along the line and injure the 
private lives of all citizens. They have 
learned these things from false economies put 
into effect by Postmaster General Arthur 
Ellsworth Summerfield as an expression of 
Republican Party policy. 

Pennypinching the past few years has cut 
in half mail deliveries to residential sreas 
and otherwise has caused the service to de- 
teriorate. The argument in support of these 
follies has been that it's sound business to 
curtail service to overcome a deficit. We can 
remember some private businesses which 
have put themselves out of business by fol- 
lowing such a policy. Aggressive businesses 
have turned failure into success by improv- 
ing service in the face of losses. 

The important thing about the post office 
is the public service it renders to everybody 
to all citizens, men, women, and little chil- 
dren, to the poor and the rich, the educated 
and the ignorant, to big and little business 
and to Government itself on all levels, 

The key thing to remember is this service 
and how important it is to the business, 
social, and political life of this Nation. The 
dollar factor, important though it may be, 
is of secondary importance. 

It is unfortunate that the Republican 
administration has taken the private busi- 
ness view of the post office. It is fortunate 
that in the United States Congress there 
are other Senators and Representatives who 
share the views expressed by the South Caro- 
lina Senator. 

The American people can afford to foot 
the bill for a post-office -deficit—the per 
capita share of this deficit being something 
like $3 a year or less, The American people 
cant’ afford to lose the post-office service. 
They can’t afford to let it run any further 
down hill. i 

A recent survey by the New-York Times 
showed that today many other countries 
maintain postal service which in many re- 
spects has ours licked. The American peo- 
ple want the best. They're willing to pay 
for it—willing and able. 

Because this traditional attitude toward 
the post-office service has been upheld pretty 
consistently, the service has been broadened 
and improved through the years. Repub- 
lican as well as Democratic administrations 
have had a share in many succesful adven- 
tures in post office enterprise. 

Looking backward the New York Times 
recalls the start of registered mail in 1855; 
the start of the pony express in 1860; free 
city delivery in 1863; money orders, 1867; 
special delivery, 1885; rural free delivery, 
1896; postal savings, 1911; airmail, 1918; the 
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start of experimental flying of regular 3-cent 
mail. 

To these should be added parcel post early 
in this century—a revolutionary though 
controversial boon to business and to private 
citizens, and c. o. d service. 

Besides all this the post office renders ex- 
tracurricular services; It gives out informa- 
tion regarding civil-service examinations 
and even conducts some of the examinations. 
Documentary internal revenue stamps can 
be bought in post offices. It sells migratory 
bird hunting stamps. Postal employees are 
required to administer pensioners’ oaths In 
the execution of pension vouchers. Post 
office employees give notary public service, 
for example when you cast an absentee 
ballot. 

All these manifold services help to make 
the post office what it is—a vast apparatus 
whose civyll-service employees give the pub- 
lic just as good service as the officials in 
Washington will let them. A deficit? Let's 
pay the difference and keep the service as 
good as it can be made. 

If we wish to reduce the deficit let's cut 
out some features which interfere with essen- 
tial service. For exemple, third-class mail, 
consisting mainly of unsolicited and un- 
wanted advertising mater, costs a deficit of 
more than $100 million a year. But that’s 
a money deficit, We must figure in also the 
loss of time, space, and efficiency in proc- 
essing, loading, hauling, and carrying by 
hand the tons of third-class mail which no- 
body wants at the receiving end. We could 
save a mint of money and expedite the mail 
by eliminating most or all of the third-class 
stuf. 

The thing to remember is that the Amerl- 
can people want to keep on with this typi- 
cally American service. They want to pay 
for it collectively, as they pay for Weather 
Bureau information, the services rendered 
by the Patent Office and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Library of Congress and its Copy- 
right Office, the Coast Guard and its Light- 
house Service. 

Then there's the National Park Service, 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
They don't pay their own way, yet these and 
many other services are essential to our life 
as a great nation, We cherish them for the 
same reason that we maintain public librar- 
les, hospitals, parks, botanical gardens, and 
national monuments—because our sense of 
civilization carries us beyond and above the 
concept of public service as a dollar business. 

— * 


[From the Charleston (S. C.] News and Cour- 
ier of April 17, 1957] 


A BreacH or Law 


The Post Office Department’s no-extra- 
money, no-mail trick has been so successful 
that we wouldn't be surprised if other Federal 
agencies adopted it. We can just imagine 
the public power boys in TVA saying “More 
money, or we won't be able to deliver elec- 
tricity on the weekends." If the State De- 
partment doesn't get every dollar it wants, 
it could threaten to remove United States 
Consuls from countries visited by large num- 
ber of American tourists, The FBI could en- 
force the law only on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 

The Federal agency strike threat may be 
just the device the bureaucrats have long 
sought for the purpose of keeping down econ- 
omy-minded Congressmen. 

A return to normal mail service should 
not be an occasion to forget what Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield has done. The 
question of law violations should be pursued. 
In this connection, we note a statement by 
Joseph C. Campbell. Comptroller General of 
the United States, whose General Accounting 
Office serves as Congress’ watchdog on Goy- 
ernment spending. 

Mr, Campbell said that the Budget Bureau 
on three occasions—last July, December, and 
February—decreased the Post Office’s fund 
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for the quarter which began April 6 in order 
to Increase allotments for earlier quarters. 
Mr. Campbell pointed out that there is a law 
requiring agencies to apportion their funds 
through the entire fiscal year so that addi- 
tional funds will not be necessary. 

The Comptroller General said this Federal 
law had been violated by the Budget Bureau 
in permitting the Post Office Department to 
spend its appropriations so rapidly, The Post 
Office, Mr. Campbell added, violated, the splrit 
of the law. 

We feel sure that Senator OLIN D. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, chairman of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, will take Mr. Campbell's charge into ac- 
count in conducting an Investigation of the 
situation. Senator JOHNSTON has been 
awake and alert to this matter, and can be 
counted upon to see that the mail gets 
delivered. 


Dollar of Federal Aid Costs Ohioans $1.69 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 ‘ 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an editorial appearing in the Mans- 
field News Journal, entitled “Dollar of 
Federal Aid Costs Ohioans $1.69." Mr. 
Speaker, this editorial is worthy of the 
reading and thinking of every Member of 
this Congress. It clearly demonstrates 

_what our States pay and what we re- 
ceive. It is information that should be 
remembered by the Members of this leg- 
islative body, because all of us should 
recognize that whenever the Federal 
Government participates in any pro- 
gram, we encounter additional redtape 
and additional costs. 

[From the Mansfield News-Journal of April 
15, 1957] 
DOLLAR OF FEDERAL Am Costs On10aNns $1.69 

Federal aid is a great big painful laugh as 
far as the citizens of Ohio are concerned. 

For each dollar of Federal ald that Ohioans 
get they pay out $1.69 in taxes. 

On top of that, they pay 20 percent more 
which goes to the agencies of the Federal 
Government which handle“ the aid. 

In contrast the great and wealthy State of 
Texas, the State of millionaires, pays only 78 
cents in taxes for each 81 it gets in Federal 
aid. 

Ohio is one of 14 States which has to pay 
out substantially more than a dollar to get 
a dollar back, The other 34 States get the 
gravy. They get back more than they pay. 

But all of the States lose 20 percent on 
the deal because that is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s handling cost, for taking money away 
from some people and giving it to others. 

Writing in the Magazine of Wall Street, 
McLellan Smith explains the situation in 
detail: 

“Federal aid to States and local units of 
government, one of the great omers of 
our times, may be voted by the current Con- 
gress to the tune of $5,273,000,000, to be 
distributed in no less than 54 forms of aid,” 
the article says. 

“Aid, that is, if one may consider it as 
such, giving back to some States a fraction 
of the money Washington takes from them in 
taxes, and turning the horn of plenty to- 
ward some low-taxpaying areas with dona- 
tions far out of proportion of their contribu- 
tion to the Federal Treasury. 
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“And whether a State receives more or less, 
there intervenes the middleman, the United 
States Treasury, a costly and inequitable 
dealer in the great game of dollars. The Fed- 
eral handling charge rung to approximately 
20 percent of the money handled. That goes 
to payroll and administration expense. It is 
therefore reasonable to say that the proposed 
$5.3 billion giveaway represents 66.3 billion 
in the overall. The processing fee naturally 
must come from the taxpayer. 

It's a topsy-turvy hocus-pocus but it has 
no element of humor to it, especially to those 
States which are minus in the deal because 
they get out of the ald pool only a fraction 
of what they contribute to it." 

Here is a table showing what the several 
States paid in and what they lost or gained 
in the Federal ald hocus-pocus: 


Amount taxpayers in 14 States paid in taxes 
jor each dollar of Federal aid received 
(fiscal 1956) 


Tax paid Loss 
$2. 45 $1.45 
240 1.40 
221 1. 21 
1. 82 82 
1.69 0 
1.67 67 
1.64 64 
1. 59 „5R 
1. 50 „50 
1.40 45 
1.24 1 
1.23 2 
1.05 05 
1.02 02 


Amount tarpayers in 34 States paid in tares 
for each dollar of Federal aid received 


(fiscal 1956) 7 
State ji Tas paia | Gain 
$0.96] $0.04 
„93 07 
„90 10 
„89 11 
A) att 
.79 21 
7 22 
27 .23 
71 . 2 
67 — 
63 31 
00 31 
62 -3 
61 -39 
57 43 
60 -45 
„55 -45 
52 -48 
BL 40 
51 40 
40 51 
40 51 
40 81 
1 82 
40 „6i 
44 50 
2 88 
0 62 
„35 4 
30 64 
35 6 
34 . 8 
. 1 00 
20 7¹ 
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Tax Cut for Low Income Taxpayers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced two bills to provide a tax cut 
for low income taxpayers, and I rise to 
discuss my reasons for so doing and to 
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urge Congress to give early and favorable 
consideration to my bills. 

During the last session of Congress I 
introduced a bill substantially identical 
to one of the bills that I introduced 
today. 
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The House has cut budget requests of 
some $72 billion by over $1 billion to 
date, with the big money bills yet to 
come. I insert here a table showing the 
amount of the various cuts by the House 
of Representatives in budget requests: 


Summary of House action on appropriation estimates, 85th Cong., Ist sess. 


Estimates 


Appropriation bill 


1, Regular and supplementals, 
1058: 


Trensury-Post Offlec. . $3, 985, 291, 000 


Cumulative 
estimates 


Percent reduc- 
tion 
Bill reduc- Cumulative 


reduction 


r 515, 189, 700 | $4, 480, 480, 700 60, 794, 000 $141, 158, 000 
General Government mat- 

— ——— 20,921, 870 4, 501, 402, 570 4, 900, 500 146, 058, 500 
Independent Omees 5, 923, 195, 000 | 10, 424, 597,570 | 537, 903, 300 654, 051, 800 
Labor-Health, Education, 

and Welfare 2, 981, 277, 581 | 13, 405,875,151 | 134, 446, 000 818, 497, 800 
District of Columbia 

(Federal payments 

PTL A PEN we ays SF ed 25, 50. 450 | 13, 431, 379, 601 3, 000, 000 821, 497, 800 
Sn dv) 871, 513, 000 | 14, 302, 892, 001 217, 827, 940 1, 039, 325, 740 
Btate-Justice-Judiciary 

(as reported) ..._....... 605, 649, 802 | 14, 908, 542, 403 101,850,009 | 1, 141, 175, 749 

2. Supplementals aud deficien- 
cles, 1957: 
Urgent deficiency, 1987 382, 067, 8002 46, 97/500 
Second urgent deficiency, 
1957 (as reported) 55, 100, 000 437, 167, 500 6, 110, 000 
Lae a E n x 15, 405, 709, 900 


The President said recently that the 
Budget Bureau has projected a surplus 
of about $1.8 billion, based on figures pre- 
ceding the cuts which Congress has 
Made to date. He further indicated 
that another $1.8 billion can be saved 
through administrative economies, 
which would mean an estimated surplus 
of $3.6 billion. It does not appear either 
unlikely or unreasonable to expect that 
there will be sufficient money available 
for a tax cut of the kind which I propose 
in one of my two bills. Indeed, I have 
Withheld introducing any tax cut legis- 
islation until this time because I was 
not sure that responsible fiscal policy 
would permit an orderly reduction of the 
national debt together with a reasonable 
amount of tax relief. The first bill which 
I have introduced provides for raising 
individual exemptions from $600 to $700. 
Revenue loss to the Federal Government 
from this proposal will be $2.8 billion. 
Under this proposal approximately 3.6 
million people in the low-income tax 
group will be absolved from any tax lia- 
bility whatsoever. This is a very small 
bercentage of the number of taxpayers 
in this country, of which there are today 
about 81 million. Those who will be re- 
Moved from the income-tax rolls are 
those who are least able to pay, and those 
Whose income tax is most expensive to 
Process in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. Many of those removed from the 
tax rolls actually pay less than the 
amount that it costs the Government to 
Process their return. Slightly over half 
of this tax cut will go to those who earn 
less than $5,000 a year, and who consti- 
tute the largest class of taxpayers. 

Under this particular program the 
average worker in my district earning 
the average wage of about $5,000 a year 
With a wife and two children would re- 
ceive a tax cut of about $80 or 15.4 per- 
cent. For comparison among the var- 
ious income levels I insert into the REC- 
ORD a table of reduction of taxes for 


various representative income groups 
with an average family of two children: 


Married couple, 2 dependents 


$120 #40 $80 66.7 

320 20 0 25.0 

520 440 80 15.4 

1,152 1, 064 &8 7.6 

1, 592 1, 04 8 6.5 

2, 900 2. 780 120 4.1 

6, 268 6, 116 152 2.4 

18, 884 18, 648 236 1.2 

me 51, 912 51, 624 2 6 

8500, 000 402,456 | 402,092 3¹ 1 
31,000,000. 857,456 | 857,092 364 0) 

4 Loss than 0.05 percent. 


The other bill which I have introduced 
offers the taxpayer an increase in the 
individual exemption from $600 to $800 
per annum. This will be possible if the 
present rate of reduction in appropria- 
tions is continued by Congress. The 
reason I say this is that at the present 
rate of reduction of appropriations the 
House will cut the Eisenhower budget by 
slightly in excess of $4.7 billion. An in- 
crease in individual exemptions from 
$600 to $800 per year will reduce Treas- 
ury revenues by about $5 billion. It will 
also have the effect of eliminating about 
7.2 million of the low-income bracket 
taxpayers. 

I want to underscore this, Mr. Speak- 
er, that independent of the economies 
being effected in the budget by reduc- 
tions of appropriations by the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Eisenhower and the 
Bureau of the Budget have anticipated 
a Government surplus of about $3.6 bil- 
lion. This leaves ample room for reduc- 
tion of taxes along the lines of either of 
the 2 plans I have suggested in my 2 
bills with a budget surplus of about $3.6 
billion for reduction of the national debt. 

This is the kind of tax cut which is 
most beneficial to the economy of this 
country. It goes principally to those 
who are in the lower income-tax brackets 
and must immediately spend the pro- 
ceeds to buy their daily needs, As such, 
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it will flow immediately into the chan- 
nels of trade and create jobs and oppor- 
tunity. Those in the upper brackets 
benefit also by a reduction in taxes, In- 
dustry and trade will have an increased 
volume of money moving in pursuit of 
goods and services, All will benefit. 
Such a tax cut will stimulate business 
and industry, and it is not inconceivable 
to expect that the stimulus will be such 
as to result in additional revenue to the 
Federal Government so as to reduce esti- 
mated revenue loss. 

I urge early and favorable considera- 
tion on either of my two tax cut bills, 


Speech of Hon. Clifford Davis, of Ten- 
nessee, at the Dedication Ceremonies 


for the E. H. Crump Memorial, April 
21, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the late Edward Hull Crump, who 
served as a Member of the House of 
Representatives in the 72d and 73d 
Congresses, was a dynamic political and 
civic leader in Memphis and the State of 
Tennessee for 5 decades. He was with- 
out question a man of integrity, patriot- 
ism, and great mental capacity. He was 
beloved by the citizens of Memphis, who 
recognized that he served unselfishly to 
build a happier and more prosperous 
community. He was interested in the 
common man. His charities and help- 
fulness were extended quietly. Many 
who were ill, discouraged, in financial 
distress, or with personal sorrows found 
ready assistance from him. 

When he left this life for a greater 
reward, the Council of Civic Clubs de- 
cided that there should be an everlasting 
memorial to his long and great life. A 
perfectly beautiful life-sized statue was 
erected in Overton Park, one of our oldest 
and most beautiful recreation and cul- 
tural centers. 

I had the very high privilege of mak- 
ing the address at the dedication of this 
memorial on the last Easter Sunday. 
In this speech I sought to recite some of 
his outstanding contributions to the life 
of our section of the country. 

By this permission to extend my re- 
marks, I have the honor to include that 
humble effort that those who knew him 
in Washington and others may be able 
to review his outstanding record. 

The address follows: 

SPEECH or Hon. CLIFFORD Davis, OF TENNESSEF, 
AT THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES FOR THE 
E. H. CRUMP MEMORIAL, APRIL 21, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, Your Honor the Mayor, 

gentiemen of the city commission, our be- 

loved Senator McKellar, and my friends: 

It is with sincere humbleness that I have 
the honor and the high privilege to repre- 
sent so many on this Easter Sunday when 
we endeavor to pay tribute to that great 
American, the late Edward Hull Crump, to 
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whose memory we are dedicating this ever- 
lasting reminder. 

Mr. Crump was my closest political adviser, 
counsellor, and friend. Countless others 
called him such. He gathered unto himself 
loyal friends in every walk of life. 

Humble in victory, without rancor in de- 
feat, he traveled far along life's road to great 
achievement. Service to others is the toll we 
pay as we travel life’s highway. For every 
mile along his way he paid in devoted service 
to his fellowman. 

There are many roads in life which one may 
follow. Some lead to quicksands of tyranny 
and some to freedom. Some roads lead to in- 
dividual despair and others to happiness. 
Many roads lead to destinations unknown. 
Mr. Crump was always ready to use his legis- 
lative influence to erect a helpful sign for the 
benefit of his fellow citizens traveling along 
life's many highways. He never hesitated to 
recommend the coercion of law to prevent 
the stronger travelers from impeding the 
progress of the weak. He used his voice and 
his vote to help those stranded in the march 
of life through no fault of their own. 

Mr. Crump was devoted to his mother, who 
created a family atmosphere in which he 
breathed the highest ideals and was stimu- 
lated to sustained and strenuous intellectual 
and moral effort in order to conform to family 
standards. His mother had an abiding con- 
fidence in the future of her son, which 
strongly influenced him to justify it. 

Through three generations of this family 
the same could well be written. Mr. Crump 
had great pride in the three fine sons he and 
his beloved wife brought to manhood and 
success. 

While Mr. Crump was fundamentally con- 
servative, I cannot help but refer to him even 
80 as a true liberal. As a review of his record 
will show and the people more and more real- 
ize, he believed in the most freedom possible 
for the individual consistent with orderly 
society. 

For nearly a century and a half there was 
no memorial to Sir Christopher Wrenn, the 
great English mathematician, architect, and 
scholar in St. Paul's, the great cathedral of 
his building. At long last the famous epi- 
taph was composed. That inscription known 
to so many of you who have visited the 
cathedral simply says, “Beneath lies buried 
the founder of this church and city, Chris- 
topher Wrenn, who lived more than 90 years 
not for himself but for the public good. 
Reader, if you seek his monument, look 
around you.” 

If there ever were a parallel in thought, 
it lies in this tribute to the real builder of 
Memphis. How true it is that the hard work 
of Mr. Crump will ever live in the hearts of 
generations unborn when we but look around. 

Though he never made a public speech, he 
made some of the deepest and finest utter- 
ances in meetings with public delegations 
and with his political supporters in the pri- 
vacy of his well-appointed office. Though 
not admitting that he was a city planner, he 
was constantly working for a bigger, happier, 
cleaner, and more prosperous Memphis. 

He was interested in the bullding of schools 
and we have but to look around to see these 
fine physical structures. We must be re- 
minded that he insisted that the training 
of our youth be left with skilled educators. 
He tolerated no political influence in the 
election of teachers nor in the prescribed 
courses of study. 

During Mr. Crump's administration as 
mayor, he established the juvenile court in 
the days when there were few courts of this 
Jurisdiction in the land. This court to this 
day has contributed immeasurably to the 
happiness of our youth, in the rehabilitation 
of those who have faltered, and in the re- 
establishment of broken homes. So it is in 
these days when juvenile delinquency pre- 
sents a problem in so many concentrated 
centers of population, we see but rare in- 
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stances of juvenile crime in Memphis and 


“no investigating committee can find reason 


to seek cause and effect here. 

It was Mr. Crump who established the 
City Beautiful Commission. He loved the 
beautiful and insisted on the city's physical 
cleanliness. The national recognition given 
to the éfforts of the current work of the 
City Beautiful Commission bears evidence of 
its worthiness. 

Looking around further we see park after 
park built upon his urging. I shall never 
forget walking with him through Hodges 
Field when he envisioned another place for 
athletic contests. The E. H. Crump Stadium 
will ever stand as a monument to his interest 
in athletics. It has provided a great*outdoor 
arena not only for football and track events 
but has accommodated great religious 
gatherings on many occasions, 

It took courage to force some transporta- 
tion companies to separate grades for safety 
and easy movement of traffic, but the older 
citizens within the hearing of my voice know 
that he had that courage and in many in- 
stances viaducts and subways were con- 
structed. 

One of the great monuments to his 
memory is the beautiful Mississippi River 
bridge, to which I shall always refer most 
naturally as the E. H. Crump Bridge: The 
late Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, longtime 
Commissioner of Public Roads, considered 
this the finest and most beautiful bridge built 
under the many years of his administra- 
tion. Mr. Crump influenced the building of 
the beautiful approaches and the modern 
lighting facilities. He it was who had the 
vision for this necessary gateway east and 
west. Senator McKeLtar was a great in- 
strument in its successful conclusion, and in 
& small way I was able to work with him 
and local officials and citizens of Memphis 
and Arkansas under the constant direction 
of Mr. Crump. 

The Memphis harbor project so important 
to the future of Memphis, which will add to 
our transportation needs and the making of 
more payrolls and the spread of wealth to 
everybody in Memphis, was a creation of his 


own mind. This development already so far 


along in its design and building is progress- 
ing steadily toward the fullest possible 
accomplishment. 

Years ago he became interested in clean- 
ing up the bad conditions at our front door 
in the Wolf River channel. An interceptor 
sewer was built but we found that with the 
rapidly growing population and the develop- 
ment of chemicals and industry still more 
had to be done, One of his last monu- 
ments, not yet completed, is the cutting of 
Wolf River directly into the main channel of 
the Mississippi on the northern limits of our 
city. I am pleased to advise that we are 


nearing success in this matter and I have 


dedicated my best efforts as a member of the 
Committee on Public Works in the House, 
and as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Flood Control, to its earliest possible com- 
pletion. 

All of you know that cheap power from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has added 
to our prosperity and has benefited our sec- 
tion tremendously. Mr. Crump long ago 
was an advocate of cheap power and he 
never failed for a moment in supporting the 
philosophy and the objectives of TVA, and 
it was he who builded another monument 
in insisting that Memphis purchase the dis- 
tribution system for electricity. Today under 
wise management our light division is op- 
erating on good business principles and is 
Keeping up with the growth of Memphis 
most satisfactorily. 

He was interested In bringing natural gas 
to Memphis, and all of us know the tremen- 
dous demands on our water system and the 
fine way in which those demands are met. 

So we have another monument that will 
live for all time in the distribution of public 
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utilities by a city well known throughout 
the country for its efficlency and its service 
to the people. And I should like to remind 
all of you that working with his long-time 
friend, Mr. E. W. Hale, former chairman of 
our county commission, he established the 
same unselfish interest in county affairs as 
he did in purely city matters, and with a 
recognized strong city and county govern- 
ment cooperating in matters of State gov- 
ernment, we have reached a high place in 
the family of cities. 

On many occasions Mr. Crump surprised 
me by his knowledge of the Bible. Un- 
doubtedly he read it with a deep earnestness 
and with an amazing understanding. He had 
had one of the cleanest minds I have ever 
encountered. 

An excellent conyersationalist, he had 
in his fine brain such a wealth of general 
information that he could talk accurately, 
thoroughly, and exhaustively about any sub- 
ject that could be suggested by anyone. 

Mr. Crump was most highly respected as 
a Member of the United States House of 
Representatives during his two terms of 
service. 

It must not be forgotten that he was seven 
times a delegate to the Democratic National 
Conventions, a member of the Democratic 
State committee for 4 years, of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee for 9 years, a 
regent of the Smithsonian Institution, as 
well as a successful mortgage-loan, real- 
estate, and investment banker. 

When I had business at the White House 
some years ago,President Roosevelt opened 
the conversation with an inquiry about Mr. 
Crump. He asked particularly that I urge 
him to come to see him. Shortly before 
President Roosevelt’s death, he telephoned 
Mr. Crump and asked that he drop by to see 
him on a matter of some importance. Upon 
returning from the visit, Mr, Crump said to 
me, “Cliff, the President will not be with us 
long.” In less than a fortnight, he had 
passed on to his reward. I have often said 
that to many Mr. Crump seemed to have an 
extraordinary ability to see far into the fu- 
ture and oftentimes many of us felt he could 
see through a stone wall. 

He gave to all of us two mottoes which I 
have never heard used by any other man. 
They have been most valuable to me per- 
sonally. He said, “Plan your work and work 
your plan.” And still another was, Ob- 
serve, remember, and compare.” If in every 
walk of life we could but observe a set of 
circumstances, remember them well, and 
compare the relationship with a problem or 
emergency of the moment, we could save so 
many mistakes in decision. 

To me, this is not a sad moment. The 
man we honor had much too full a life for 
that. I must confess, however, a feeling of 
great loneliness and a heart filled with a 
longing for his counsel in these troublesome 


days. I like the works of the poet Edwin 

Markham: 

“And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a kingly cedar—green with 
boughs— 

Goes down with a great shout upon the 
hills 

And leaves a lonesome space against the 
sky.” 


Born of a great intellect, Mr. Crump was 
aman of great faith, industry, and manifold 
experiences. He had faith in his fellow man. 
That faith in others led them to put their 
trust in him. 

He had great faith in our kind of govern- 
ment. His life was dedicated to its pres- 
ervation and its betterment. His compass 
was the Constitution of his country; his ulti- 
mate goal, a better life for his fellow man. 
To paraphrase Emerson, governments have 
their development in the moral integrity and 
character of man. 
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He belleved in a life hereafter. 

One of the imperishable yearnings of the 
soul of man is to live beyond the day of 
death. During life our departed leader cre- 
ated to himself an everlasting memorial. His 
services to his Government and, through 
Government, to his fellow man will go on 
and on. Many hereafter, because of his en- 
nobling example, will gain inspiration to 
serve in the cause to which he gave his full 
devotion. That will be our lasting memorial 
in his honor. 


Address by Ambassador Joaquin E. 
Salazar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp I wish to include 
the following address made by His Excel- 
lency, Ambassador Joaquin E. Salazar, 
of the Dominican Republic, on the occa- 
sion of his presentation of $100,000 as the 
first check of the half-million dollar gift 
from the Dominican Republican to Dr. 
Fred Soper of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau in Washington: 

Dr. Soper, Secretary General Dr. Mora, gen- 
tlemen, it is a most distinct privilege for me 
to place in the hands of the Director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau this initial 
contribution by my country for the Bureau's 
campaign against malaria throughout the 
Americas. 

Upon receiving the pertinent instructions 
from my government for this purpose, the 
thought immediately struck me that its fi- 
nancial assistance for the eradication of the 
physical scourge of malaria is proof anew of 
the dynamic spirit with which the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic, inspired 
by Generalissimo Trujillo's leadership, vigi- 
lantly, and diligently endeavors to improve 
the lot of humankind in all spheres. Under 
that lofty leadership, the Government of the 
Dominican Republic has devoted itself these 
last decades to the enhancement of the dig- 
nity of man by safeguarding and improving 
in every possible way the living conditions 
of our citizenry. In following its ideals of 
Well-being and happiness for the Dominican 
people, my government has clearly seen the 
unquestionable need for eliminating every 
form of misery from our communities. That 
is why what may be termed the Trujillo 
program of government can be defined as a 
persistent effort to eradicate ignorance, dis- 
ease, poverty and all other manifestations 
of fear and want from our soil. 

As an example of this let me point to the 
fact that we are conducting this very mo- 
ment a nationwide all-out campaign to elim- 
inate illiteracy from our midst. Generalis- 
simo Trujillo has urged every person in our 
territory, whether Dominican or foreigner, 
to help in this noble cause. 

Highly important aspects of this patriotic 

approach to the national welfare are found 
in the Dominican Government's work in the 
field of public health. Modern sanitation 
and unsurpassed general medical care ex- 
tending from the cradle to old age, are avail- 
able to everyone in our country regardless 
of individual financial means. And in our 
land malaria will soon be a thing of the past. 
I do not have to go into detail as to what 
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such blessings mean for the Dominican 
people. 

Our country’s prodigious progress in all 
fields—political, social, and economic—is not 
ours alone to enjoy, but, rather, is for the 
benefit of men everywhere. In the moral 
order, we stand foremost among those na- 
tions which stanchly combat any infiltration 
of the deadly virus of international commu- 
nism. In the material order, our service to 
humanity’s forward march is no less con- 
spicuous, as shown by the special contribu- 


tion amounting to $100,000 which we are - 


making today to the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau as a first instalment toward a total 
of $500,000, for its malaria-eradication pro- 
gram. 

Out of our sentiments of brotherhood and 
love that are so deeply rooted in the Domini- 
can spirit toward anything related to this 
great family of American nations, in dedi- 
cated service to the loftiest ideals of Pan 
Americanism, I express the hopes of my Gov- 
ernment that our contribution will go a long 
way in helping get rid of the physical evil 
that is malaria and, also, its concomitant 
harm to men's minds and their spirit. 


Congressman Paul C. Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter of appreciation 
which is self-explanatory. 

Few men have rendered such notable 
service to American agriculture. 

The letter is as follows: 

NATIONAL FaRMERS UNION, 
March 14, 1957. 
Hon. Paul. C. JONES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JONES: Thank you 
from the bottom of my heart on behalf of 
depression-struck family farmers all over the 
country for your untiring, sincere, and effec- 
tive efforts to bring about enactment of the 
farm income-improving feed-grain bill. 

If your efforts had succeeded, almost every 
farm family in the Nation would have had 
almost one-fifth more income in 1957 than 
they otherwise will have. Moreover, enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation for which 
you worked so hard would have left the live- 
stock-feed grain economy and the entire 
farm economic situation in a stronger and 
healthier position to face subsequent years. 

I know from close personal observation 
that you did everything a Member of the 
House humanly could to bring about enact- 
ment of this income-improving bill. While 
the temporary setback that family farm 
forces received is a disappointment to all of 
us, you may be sure your efforts were not 
entirely in vain. The fight you made has 
become part of the record of farmers’ long, 
uphill struggle to attain a full parity of in- 
come and living standards in a prosperous 
expanding national economy. 

Personally, may I thank you for the fine, 
courteous, and cooperative way in which you 
have helped me to make my feeble efforts as 
effective as the circumstances permitted. 

Sincerely, 
J. A. BAKER, 
Coordinator of Legislative Services. 
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Russians Are Trying To Bully Us and 
Hoax the World, Says Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
former President Truman, as President, 
and now as former President, always 
spoke or speaks with firmness, directness, 
strength, and with consistency. The 
whole world, Communist controlled and 
non-Communist, knew that, first, Presi- 
dent Truman made his own decisions, 
and second, that when he made them 
he meant them. 

Before making any decision on foreign 
affairs, he always saw that friendly na- 
tions and allies of our country were con- 
sulted and advised. He never did any- 
thing that would cause a friendly nation 
to think it was slighted or cause them to 
impugn our motives, particularly from 
the angle of respect and friendship. 

He is one man the gang of conspira- 
tors in the Kremlin respected, because 
they feared him. 

They know that Harry S. Truman is a 
true leader—a man of decision. They 
also know that Harry S. Truman is a 
man of courage—a warrior. 

The conspiratorial gang in the Krem- 
lin, and their associates elsewhere, know 
that he will not fall for their “soft- 
soaping” tactics; that he would not fol- 
low the road to appeasement to another 
Munich for the West. They also know 
that Harry S. Truman as President, and 
now as an elder statesman of the United 
States, knew and knows the cold, cruel, 
destructive mind of a Communist-in- 
fact, with their origin of “hate” of all 
peoples and all governments who do not 
agree with or submit to their will. 

In an article appearing in the Boston 
Sunday Globe of April 28, 1957, as well 
as other newspapers throughout the 
country, which I include in my remarks, 
former President Truman again gives his 
keen knowledge of the intent and pur- 
poses of international communism, 
warning the American people of the 
danger of falling for changed Communist 
tactics—not any changed intent—and 
clearly showing that the conspiratorial 
intent of international Communist to 
world revolution and thereby world 
domination, still exists. 

It would be well for our people, and the 
peoples of other countries outside the 
sphere of Soviet-—Communist—domina- 
tion to pay heed to the views of former 
President Truman, for his views are 
those of the man of actual experience. 

Our country and the free world, with 
the chances of a future world of peace, 
would be better off if President Eisen- 
hower subordinated whatever personal 
feelings he may have against former 
President Truman, and sought his direct 
and active advice and assistance in these 
trying days that the world is undergoing. 

Former President Truman knows that 
“soldiers fight when statesmen fail” and 
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that whenever possible to avoid it, the 
United States should not try to go it 
alone, 

The article follows: 


Russians Are TRYING To BULLY Us ann Hoax 
THE WORLD, Says TRUMAN—MANKIND Is 
Sick WITH ANXIETY AND FEAR OF ANOTHER 
War—Russia Lixes Ir THar War 

(By Harry S. Truman) 

The Russians have reached a new climax 
in their campaign of fear. They are trying 
to make Western Europe surrender to their 
Communist designs. That is the main rea- 
son behind their series of nuclear explosions 
and their thinly veiled threats of annihila- 
tion in their recent messages to European 
capitals. Their object is to disarm and dis- 
rupt the free world. 

The Russians like to pose as a peace-loving 
nation, anxious only about its own security 
and survival, when, in fact, the real pur- 
pose of the Kremlin is to terrorize free 
nations into coming under its influence, 

I am sorry to say that there are some 
people who cry peace, peace with the Rus- 
sians when there is no peace, just as Jere- 
miah lamented in Babylonian times. There 
are those today who do not realize that un- 
less the free nations face up to the Bolshe- 
viks and meet strength with strength, there 
Can be but one kind of peace—a Hungarian 
peace on Kremlin terms, 

I believe the Russians are attempting to 
do three things: They are trying to intimi- 
date the free world: they are trying to break 
up the NATO alliance; they are determined, 
at any cost, to achieve supremacy and domi- 
nation in the nuclear field. 

The Russians are taking advantage of the 
opportunity we gave them in the Suez mis- 
adventure to drive the western allies still 
Turther apart. In the typical Russian fash- 
jon of exploiting the fear of nuclear war, 
they are combining an unusual number of 
nuclear explosions with threats of destruc- 
tion to independent nations in the west, 
the south, and the east. 

We must be neither intimidated nor be- 
guiled into lowering our guard by naively 
believing that the Russians are now really 
serious in seeking better relations with us 
and our western allies. 

We must not again make the mistake we 
made at the Geneva “summit” Conference 
when our Government wishfully mistook the 
grinning tactics of the new masters of the 
Kremlin as a sign of a reformed Russian ap- 
proach to world peace. 

In fact, the Geneva Conference proved to 
be a major hoax to cover Russian maneuvers 
for penetration of the Middle East. One of 
Russia's historic aims has been the control 
of the Middle East through the Black Sea 
Straits. 

I speak with some experience when I urge 
that we should never again meet with the 
Russian rulers outside of Washington. 

Three Presidents of the United States have 
gone to meet the Russians at places suitable 
to their convenience and needs, 

We in the United States and the free world 
have waited patiently for the emergence of a 
truly peaceful Russia. We will be the first to 
‘welcome and cooperate with well-meaning 
Russians for world peace. 

But pending the emergence of a truly 
peaceful Russia, we must not forget that the 
only thing the masters of the Kremlin have 
ever understood is force. For that reason we 
are compelled to maintain our strength and 
to help maintain the strength of the free 
world, 

This is no policy of despair; it is the course 
of prudence and hope. Time is on the side 
of the free peoples of the world, and until the 
Russian people are free to assume their re- 
sponsibility in helping to guard the peace of 
the world, we must do everything we can to 
discourage Russian dictators from embark- 
ing on mad ventures which will lead eyen- 
tually to World War III. 
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I strongly believe, therefore, that Great 
Britain and the United States should con- 
tinue as expeditiously as possible whatever 
experiments are necessary to maintain our 
supremacy in the nuclear field, 

Let us bear in mind that our continued 
experiments should also enable our scientists 
to find new ways of harnessing nuclear en- 
ergy for peaceful purposes. We have already 
learned many important facts from our tesis 
with the hydrogen explosion, 

I, for one, have some misgivings about our 
negotiations for a so-called open sky. 

I would suggest that from above the sur- 
face, even with the most sensitive equip- 
ment, we will be able to see only what the 
Russians allow us to see. Until we have full 
and equal inspection on the ground as well 
as underground, we may find ourselves in a 
position where we are likely to lose more than 
we can gain. 

At the very moment the Russians. are 
bullying us and our allies with their large 
assortment of nuclear explosions, they are 
attempting, at the same time, to deceive the 
world by saying they are prepared to stop 
their own tests, on the condition Britain 
and the United States agree in advance to 
stop their tests. 

For one thing, let us remind the Russians 
that when we make agreements, we keep 
them. The Russians haye another code 
when it comes to agreements. They keep 
only the ones that suit their purposes. 

Therefore, I am of the opinion that there 
can be no agreement on nuclear tests or 
nuclear weapons control except under a sys- 
tem of rigorous and continuous mutual in- 
spection. 

I would ask the Russians if they are pre- 
pared to let our inspectors see for themselves 
what they are really doing. If not, we must 
remain on guard and continue to suspect 
the intentions and motives of the Russians. 

This is a state of affairs which the world 
cannot too long endure. All the peoples of 
the earth want peace, but the Russian Com- 
munist dictatorship persists in blocking it. 

For 12 years, since the end of the Second 
World War, the Kremlin dictatorship has not 
ceased its relentless harassment of every ef- 
fort the West has made to reach a working 
agreement with Russia. 

The coid war persists even after the death 
of Stalin, and the brief campaign of de- 
Stalinization that intrigued the world 
tempted some of our people to hope that 
a new Russia had emerged. 

Russia has known all along that she has 
nothing to fear from us in the way of ag- 
gression. All she needs to do in the interest 
of her security is to attend to her own busi- 
ness and leave the rest of the world alone, 
as we do. 

We have no territorial ambitions, nor are 
we interested in building up an empire of 
satellite states. p 

Quite to the contrary, we have been en- 
couraging and helping self-determination 
and independence everywhere for all peoples 
who feel ready for it. 

But the Soviets are again using the pre- 
tense that the United States is doing every- 
thing possible to encircle Russia. The mas- 
ters of the Kremlin know full well that the 
United States and her friends and allies act 
solely for defense and for no other purpose. 
That is true even in the face of constant 
Russian truculence, subversion and infiltra- 
tion. We have only to look at the recent 
troubles they haye stirred up in the Middle 
East. 

They are back at their old tactics of 
simultaneously offering peace pacts and 
threatening to unleash a hot war upon those 
nations that stand up to them and refuse to 
submit to their terms. 

The Soviets would haye us settle for what 
they call coexistence. Their idea of co- 
existence is, in reality, a nervous and peril- 
ous truce which could leade to war. Co- 
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the necessary concessions for an assured 
world peace. In fact, coexistence is Russia's 
idea of making everybody do what Russia 
wants. 

There are some people, and I regret to 
say some governments, who have not ac- 
cepted the fact that but for Russian in- 
transigence the world would now be enjoy- 
ing the pursuits of peace. 

Mankind today is sick with anxiety and 
torn by fear of another world war, solely 
because Russia wants it that way. 

It is up to Russia to dispel the belief that 
she cannot achieve her legitimate aims in 
a free and peaceful world. She can achieve 
peace, if she really wants it, as all other 
nations do, 

For if Russian performance were up to Its 
pretended peaceful propaganda, there would 
have been no conflict in Korea, no Far East 
crisis and no Middle East crisis. There 
would haye been no slaughter of Polish and 
Hungarian people, and no crushing burdens 
of an armaments race. The world would be 
directing its energies toward production for 
peace and the improvement of the standards 
of living of all peoples everywhere. 

Every attempt to reason with the Rus- 
sian dictators and every effort at reason- 
able compromise and conciliation have failed. 

More than ever now our foreign policy 
needs to be clear and unmistakable. Let 
us stop running around the globe with dis- 
jointed pieces of policy pulled out of the 
air and made on the fiy. Let us have real 
frankness and bipartisanship in the admin- 
istration's relations with Congress. We must 
check the growing skepticism that in our 
foreign policy we don't know where we are 
going or what we are doing. 

Above all, let us be sure that the Russians 
and our allies do not continue to have that 
idea, 


Employment of the Handicapped: A 
Community Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am proud to insert an essay on 
community responsibility for offering 
employment’ opportunities to the physi- 
cally handicapped. This essay was writ- 
ten by a very intelligent young lady in 
my congressional district. It placed fifth 
in the 1957 national essay contest con- 
ducted by the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

The author is Miss Clare Frances Con- 
nors, of Mechanic Street, Bellingham, 
Mass. Miss Connors and the other con- 
test winners will receive their awards 
from the hands of President Eisenhower 
at the annual meeting of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped on Thursday, May 23. 

As Miss Connors’ representative in 
Congress, I am delighted with her suc- 
cess, I share in the pride which I know 
her family and all her friends and class- 
mates must feel. Miss Connors is a stu- 
dent at St. Mary’s Central Catholic High 
School, in Milford, Mass., which will 
share in the honors accorded Miss Con- 
nors. There will be presented to the 


existence is Russia's device to avoid making > school a wood and bronze wall plaque 
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Which will be a permanent record of the 
achievement of Miss Connors and the 
School where she has had such excellent 
training. 
The essay follows: 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED: A CoM- 
MUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


(By Clare Frances Connors) 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are 
Ute, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.“ 
These ideals, taken from the Declaration of 
Independence, are dear to all Americans, 
Our forefathers died for them; our democracy 
Was founded upon them; our lives revolve 
about them. 

“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness“ —the most treasured rights in all our 
heritage. And yet, they are actually being 
denied to a certain group of our fellow 
Americans—right here in the “land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” I am speaking 
Of the handicapped. For centuries these un- 
fortunate people have been misunderstood, 
neglected, and sometimes eyen mistreated, 
And even today, in our land of freedom and 

erly love, they have been forgotten to 
a great extent. 

Iam not saying that we have imprisoned 
them, or that we have afflicted them in any 
Corporal way. But how can a man consider 
nis life fruitful and purposeful when he is 

ed to the care of relatives or placed 
in a rest home, there to spend his days in 
empty idleness? Is this the life meant by 
Our predecessors in the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence? Obviously not. Can a man truly 
Possess liberty when he must depend upon 
the generosity of others for the very neces- 
Sities of life? Again, obviously not. Fur- 
thermore, can a man truly be said to be en- 
gazed in the pursuit of happiness” if he is 
not given the opportulty to develop his 
talents and abilities? Again, we must admit 
that he cannot. 

But what can be done to ald these physi- 

` Cally handicapped people to enjoy the fruits 
Of liberty? The answer to this problem lies 
in one word—employment, Employment 
Sives a man much more than money; it 
Bives him a sense of security and independ- 
ence, and, above all, it enables him to feel 
that he is making some worthwhile contri- 
bution to civilization. 

In the past, and even at present, em- 
Ployers have been most unwilling to hire 
Physically impaired workers. "It is not good 
business to hire the handicapped,” they ob- 
jected. “My other employees do not like 
to see them around; they make my estab- 

ent appear to be a charity concern; 
and they drive away business, for customers 
do not like to see them or ask them for 
Ber vice.“ > 
-~ These and other objections were answered 
by the handicapped themselves when their 
opportunity to prove themselves came dur- 
ing World War II. At this time, most of 
America’s able-bodied sons were sent over- 
Seas, and the shortage of manpower became 
50 crucial that employers were eventually 
forced to hire handicapped workers to main- 
tain the wheels of industry. 

Contrary to their expectations, employers 
found that the performance of the handi- 
Capped compared favorably with, and, in 
Some cases, even that of able- 

workers. Although this discovery 
Caused many employers to reverse their pol- 
icies and hire handicapped workers, there 
Still remain many more who cling to their 
former ideas. Therefore, since the handi- 
capped have proved themselves to be steady, 
loyal, contented, and competent workers, 
We can see that a tremendous amount of 
Potential manpower is being wasted due to 
the obstinacy of employers. 
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The employment of the handicapped is a 
community responsibility. After all, what is 
a community? A large collection of homes, 
business bulldings and public utilities? A 
political division of territory? A group of 
people having common interests and ideas? 
Yes, the community is all of these, but it is 
also something much more important—a 
group, of people having a common goal—the 
general welfare of all—in which each member 
cooperates in attaining that goal. 

The “general welfare of all” has many as- 
pects. Among these are the social, economic, 
and moral aspects. Socially, a community 
cannot function perfectly unless all of its 
members are playing their proper roles, But 
what of the handicapped? Can they be con- 
sidered to be in their proper roles when they 
are left to be a family burden or a public 
charge? No, their proper role is like that of 
any able-bodied member of the community— 
being employed in some work which benefits 
the community as a whole. Therefore, if a 
community desires social harmony, it must 
enable the handicapped to utilize their abili- 
ties for the common good. 

The economic prosperity of the community 
depends upon the manner in which it utilizes 
its resources, When members of the com- 
munity refuse to employ their fellow citizens 
merely because they have a physical handi- 
cap, the community is being deprived of its 
potential manpower. 

The moral law requires us to render to each 
man his due. This is especially binding in 
the case of the employment of the handi- 
capped. For, if a man demonstrates ability 
to perform a certain service, and is conscien- 
tious and willing, Justice certainly demands 
that he be given the opportunity to prove 
himself. It is, then, the moral obligation of 
the community to give all of its handicapped 
members a chance to demonstrate their 
capabilities. = 

Much can be done about this great respon- 
sibility of the community. Private citizens 
can do a great deal to arouse public opinion. 
Civic groups can be organized for the purpose 
of alerting employers to the value of handi- 
capped workers. And eventually the com- 
munity as a whole, abandoning the phrase 
“Let George do it.“ will take up the motto 
of the current craze, “Do it yourself," until 
the combined efforts of all will finally suc- 
ceed in abolishing the greatest handicap of 
all—unemployment. 


I, Me, My, Mine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to print I am enclosing correspond- 
ence which is self-explanatory: 

- New Tonk. N. Y, April 18, 1957. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE CANNON: May I re- 
spectfully register the fact that as a voter, 
I agree completely with the New York Times 
editorial position on the irresponsibility and 
politically prompted motives behind your 
committee's actions in its un-thought- 
through cuts in appropriations. And may I 
further state my belief that the Ameri¢an 
public as a whole, having voted overwhelm- 
ingly for President Eisenhower and his pro- 
gram, will prove to have long memories 
politically on your present actions. 


Sincerely, 
M. McCrum, 
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Apzit, 22, 1957. 

Dran Sm: In response to the accompany- 
Ing letter of April 18, 1957, who In the world 
would consider it politically expedient to 
deny appropriations? 

I take my politica! life In my hands every 
time I vote to cut these topheavy budgets. 
But I haye been here so long that I can 
afford to vote for the general welfare and 
the solvency of the Government notwith- 
standing the bludgeoning assaults from the 
lobbyists and special interests and self- 
seeking pressure groups who jam Washington 
and the corridors of the Capitol and fill the 
mail with letters like yours. 

With best wishes. 

Very truly yours. 
CLARENCE CANNON, 


Crisis in Middle East Eyed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an 
interesting article entitled “Crisis in the 
Middle East Eyed.“ appearing in one of 
the strongest Republican papers in the 
country, in its April 28, 1957, issue, and 
written by George Minot, an outstanding 
member of his great profession, 

In his article George Minot gives an 
idea on several questions of import to 
our people of the real views prevailing 
among the 1,200 members of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, at 
their meeting in New York City last week, 
and gives an idea of their concern about 
certain policies and actions of the 
present Republican administration, 

The article follows: 

[From the Boston Sunday Herald of April 
28, 1957] 
Crisis In Mob East Erep 
(By George Minot) $ 

There were two things on which the 1,200 
members of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association agreed at their meeting 
in New York this last week. One was that 
there Is no sign of a letup in the increase 
of individual prices and services. The other 
was that in this country people will spend 
more money, have bigger incomes and pay 
larger taxes in 1957 than in any year in 
history. 

As was the case last year, they were an 
outwardly optimistic crowd. But if you 
went to enough of their gatherings, and sat 
around late enough into the night, you 
would find that off the record a great many 
of them were worried about costs, creeping 
inflation, and such things as consumer-price 
indexes. 

INFLATION STALKING NATION 


‘The rise in prices in March was only two- 
tenths of a point, and of itself it might be 
dismissed as of little or no importance. But 
editors and publishers from one end of the 
United States to the other and from Ha- 
wall, Peurto Rico, and Canada were quick 
to point out that the March rise represented 
the seventh such monthly rise in succes- 
sion, Consumer prices now have risen with- 
out interruption for a full year. In that 
time they have moved up from 114.7 to 
118.8, which is 3.7 percent. 
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William Dwight, of Holyoke, president of 
the association, found this problem of infia- 
tion stalking across the room in a discussion 
of ‘scores of individual topics on the pro- 
gram. The system of life we have developed 
in the United States is at stake, was the 
way he put it. 

If you wanted to find what executives 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific thought 
about the way things were going, you prob- 
ably got a better idea by sitting in with 
informal groups at luncheons, in hotel lob- 
pies, or the proverbial smoke-filled rooms at 
night, Here you would run into topics like 
these: 

BIG BUDGET NOT POPULAR 

Ike and his health: This was the one ques- 
tion you ran into most often. There seemed 
to be sincere and affectionate interest in that. 
The answers were all to the good. Two or 
three of the publishers had visited the White 
House in the Inst month. One had played 
golf with him in Augusta. Another had at- 
tended one of the famous stag dinners last 
week. From all the story was the same. Ike 
is fine. He feels as good as he looks. His 
cough is gone. He never has been more 
sharp, more alert, possessed of more poise, 
working harder. 

The budget before Congress: Very few per- 
sons like it and not too many understand it. 
This is how John S. Knight, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, expressed it: “When Mr. 
Eisenhower was elected he talked about re- 
ducing our commitments, but now they seem 
actually to have been expanded. Another 
change is in his attitude toward the size of 
Federal epending. At first he talked of the 
prudent use of the taxpayer's dollar—the 
emphasis was on governmental economy. 
Then he came up with the largest peacetime 
budget in history. The people are at a loss 
to understand why this is so.” 

Norman Chandler, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times, was more emphatic than 
many others that the budget should be 
sharply cut. “The minimum cut should be 
$5 billion,” he said. 

The state of business: You didn't have to 
be around New York long last week to dis- 
cover that the scare about business condi- 
tions was over. Analysts who were gloomy 
in January were optimistic again. Now they 
will tell you 1957 will be one of the best in 
the history of American business. It may 
not be a recordbreaker, or show a gain over 
last year, but it will be good by almost any 
standard. In nearly every activity, in al- 
most every section of the country activity is 
at a high level. Obviously the economy is 
not headed for a bust. Home building, hurt 
by tight money, is picking up sharply again 
on the Pacific coast. Automobiles, slow in 
February and early March, are getting the 
upturn expected in April. It seems certain 
the industry will sell more cars in 1957 than 
in 1956. 

WHOSE CRISIS IS IT? 


The recurring crisis in the Mid East: The 
idea that every time a place like Jordan gets 
into trouble or King Hussein fails to manage 
his affairs, then it becomes our crisis, is a 
proposition that fails to gain much enthu- 
siasm among newspaper publishers. The best 
thing Washington can do is to keep out of it, 
was a statement you heard more and more 
often when you asked why we shouldn't be 
alert to rescue the situation in the Middle 
East when and if it gets out of hand. And 
the warning of the President the othér day 
that the United States regards the indepen- 
gence and integrity of Jordan as vital clarified 
nothing. r 

“It is one thing,” said a New York pub- 
lisher, “to pledge support to nations—if they 
seek it—beset by armed aggressors. It is 
something else again to flirt with a foreign 
policy that makes every political crisis of 
every nation our responsibility.” : 

The people around Ike: During the first 
term, Sherman Adams, former Governor of 
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New Hampshire, was closer to the President 
than anybody else. The same thing is true 
now. “Of all those with me in the Govern- 
ment, he comes closer to knowing what I 
am trying to do.” That is the way Eisen- 
hower put it 3 or 4 years ago and he said 
exactly the same thing to one of the pub- 
lishers within the last month. A number of 
those at the New York meetings deplored the 
influence of brother Milton on the President. 
He is supposed to be a great advocate of big 
spending in both foreign and domestic fields. 
The thinking of brother Edgar drew consider- 
able applause from the New Yorkers. “The 
Republican Party could do a lot worse than 
draft him to run in 1960," said one of them. 


DULLES VIGOROUS, ROBUST 


The speech of Secretary Dulles at the big 
Associated Press luncheon, billed as a major 
foreign policy address, fell flat. Nota flutter 
of applause broke its 30 minutes. He told the 
satellite countries they are not forgotten, that 
we never will make a deal with the Reds and 
that we aren't trying to reunite divided na- 
tions. Few could see anything new in that. 
Incidentally, Dulles never looked more vigor- 
ous or in better health. 

Modern Republicanism: It might be amus- 
ing here to repeat the standard greeting 
handed out by some members of the Wash- 
ington press corps attending the meetings: 

“Are you a modern Republican?” And 
your answer was supposed to be: 

“Certainly not. My father and mother 
were married.” 


The Twin Enemies of Freedom—Commu- 
nism, Like Crime, Advancés and Takes 
Hold Because Men Ignore God—Com- 


munism Denies and Destroys Every 
Spiritual Value 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE, Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to present 
copies of correspondence between myself 
and Mr. J. Edgar Hoover in which it will 
be noted he granted me the privilege of 
including in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the text of his address before the 28th 
annual Convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Women on Novem- 
ber 9, 1956, in Chicago, Il. I am sure 
that every Member of this great legisla- 
tive body will be pleased to have the text 
of this important speech by this distin- 
guished American available to full 
reading. A 

Being a member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee you will 
naturally expect me to call your special 
attention to Mr. Hoover’s comments on 
the subject of “Communism.” 

The letters and address follow: 

~ January 10, 1957. 
Hon. J. EDGAR Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Frrenp: On November 9, 1956, you 
delivered an address before the National 
Council of Catholic Women at Chicago, II., 
entitled “The Twin Enemies of Freedom.” 


April 29 


If you have no objection I would appre- 
ciate yery much having the privilege of pre- 
senting this to the House of Representatives 
and ask unanimous consent to have same 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
this request, I have the honor to be, 

Cordially, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1957. 
Hon; CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have recelyed 
your kind letter of January 10, 1957, and 1 
am happy to enclose a copy of my November 
9, 1956, speech before the National Council 
of Catholic Women which you may certainly 
feel free to have included in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Your interest in this regard is indeed 
encouraging. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Encar Hoover. 


THE TWIN ENEMIES OF FREEDOM 


{Address of J, Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, before the 
28th annual convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, November 9, 
1956, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, III.) 


I am honored to discuss with this out- 
standing group of career“ women a matter 
of pressing urgency to every home in America. 
I say “career” women because I feel there 
are no careers so important as those of 
homemaker and mother. 

As homemakers and mothers, you must be 
disturbed, as I am, with the continued ad- 
vance of the twin enemies of freedom—crime 
and communism. These evil forces menace 
not only the security of our Nation but they 
also menace the homes of America, which 
are the foundations of our civilization. 

Statistics show that before this year Comes 
to an end, 1 out of every 16 homes across the 
land will have been blighted by sorrow and 
misery because of crime. Lawlessness will 
deprive some of these homes of their bread- 
winners and leave disgrace, shame, and heavy 
hearts, as their loved ones join the ever- 
expanding forces of the lawless. 

Recently, newspapers carried a heart- 
warming report that church membership in 
America has now passed the 100 million mark, 
That is good news for all of us. But this 
good news was marred for me by the knowl- 
edge that nearly 11½ million persons hare 
been arrested for serious offenses, or to bring 
this dreadful fact into sharper focus, 1 out of 
every 15 persons in our Nation has a record 
of arrest for a serious offense. 

Those who Jook upon life in the abstract 
might hold to the view that the number of 
arrests is not a true yardstick for measuring 
the extent of lawlessness. I invite them to 
look at the record of convictions. This rec- 
ord shows that more than 5½ million per- 
sons have been convicted for one or more 
violations of the law, or 1 out of every 29 
persons in the land. 

In this age of materialism, all too fre- 
quently crime is considered merely in terms 
of dollar costs. It is a shocking fact that 
crime costs every home in America 8467 a 
year—an estimated total of $20 billion each 
year. 

The staggering cost of crime in dollars and 
cents becomes more realistic when we face 
the fact that for every $1 spent on educa- 
tion, $1.29 is spent on crime. For every $1 
contributed to the churches of America 
crime costs $12, Our national debt could 
be wiped out completely in 14 years if this 
money were used to reduce that debt rather 
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than to pay tribute to the lawless. But un- 
fortunately the real cost cannot be measured 
in monetary terms. 

Some 1144 million people in these United 
States have either been disgraced or have 
had their lives completely ruined in their 
attempts to live outside the law. If a per- 
son wants to throw his life away, he has that 
choice. But it is not a right; because the 
innocent suffer more than those who violate 

the laws. The real tragedy of crime lies in 
the suffering of its innocent victims, In any 
24-hour period, 7,094 serious crimes are com- 
mitted across our land. Every time your 
Watch ticks off 12 seconds you can record the 
Occurrence of a serious violation. 

I believe the basic source of pressures for 
Peace and security lies with the women of 
America, The fact that you have gathered 
here in Chicago in convention is proof that 
the necessity for militant action to sustain 
the American way of life is obvious to you. 
For today, a dangerous complacency 
threatens to blind our people to the menaces 
Which would destroy us unless they are recog- 
nized and curbed. 

Textbooks are filled with theories on crime 
Causation. There are many contributing fac- 
tors to crime, but the real cause can be 
Stated In simple terms: crimes are committed 
by those who lack a sense of moral responsi- 
bility. For the most part, they commit crime 
knowingly and with deliberate intent. If 
we are to live in an America free of crime, 
if we are to see a better world, then we must 
live by and teach the golden rule. 

Criminals are made—not born. The blame 
for crime must be placed where it rightly 
belongs—upon the adult. A new sense of 
Tesponsibility must be born in the home if we 
are to reverse the rising trend of youth to- 
Ward lawlessness. Reasonable discipline, ad- 
ministered with consistency, is essential in 
developing a stable individual. 

The crime problem is basically a youth 
Problem. In the past 4 years, while the 
number of 10- to 17-year-old children in this 
Country increased 1044 percent, arrests of 
boys and girls in this age group increased 
Nearly 21 percent. Youths are committing 
more serious crimes. with increasing fre- 
quency, and this is a source of real alarm in 
every community in the land. 

Last year 2,262,450 major offenses were 
Committed by the Nation’s crime army. A 
little over 42 percent of these crimes were 
Committed by children under 18, and nearly 
half of these were under 15. The 10- to 17- 
year-olds last year were involved in 62 per- 
Cent of all arrests for automobile thefts, 53 
Percent of all arrests for burglary, 47 percent 
Of all arrests for larceny, and 21 percent of 
all arrests for robberies. 

This situation, in the final analysis, is not 
the failure of youth but the failure of adults. 
The fact remains that out of every 100 boys 
and girls in the 10 to 17 age group, 97 live 
law-abiding lives. There is nothing basically 
Wrong with the youth of the land. Youth 
needs only to be guided along the proper 
Path. A youth's intelligence must be 
anchored in morality to give him the ability 
to determine right from wrong, good from 
bad, and the true from the false. Given 
discipline, young people will learn self-dis- 
Cipline; given training, they will learn to live 
Useful lives. The 3 out of each 100 who an- 
mually break the law have wandered into a 
morass of dishelief—where they have no 
faith, no belief in a Supreme Being, no re- 
Spect for the rights of others, no belief in the 
dignity of man, and finally, no belief in 
themselves. i 

There must be training for parenthood as 
well as a fixing of responsibility for the fail- 
ure of parenthood. Too many parents allow 
their children to run free with no check on 
What they do, where or with whom they go. 
The result is a juvenile jungle. Too many 
homes breed Juvenile delinquents through 
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parental neglect. Too many children are left 
to shift for themselves—hungry, helpless, 
loveless. 

When parents are not sufficiently inter- 
ested to know where their children are and 
what they are doing, the risk for their future 
is grave. It is the parents who should be 
brought before the bar of justice to account 
for their stewardship when their children go 
astray. The parents are responsible to a 
great extent for the sins of their children. 
The parents should be held morally, legally 
and financially responsible, 

I have studied the case histories of thou- 
sands of criminals. In almost every case, the 
failure to develop character is directly at- 
tributable to lack of proper influence and 
guidance in the home.. Unfortunately, the 
home no longer provides the inspiration for 
right living, The American home must be- 
come again a center of learning how to live 
as well as a center of living. 

Modern society is geared to a fast tempo; 
there are great demands on the parents to 
provide the material necessities for their 
children. Too often, the primary need for 
sympathetic and spiritual guidance is neg- 
lected and the child is deprived of the very 
element which is most essential to stabilize 
him emotionally and to ald him in his 
growth toward maturity. As a result of this 
thoughtless neglect, society suffers. 

What is needed is to restore the home to 
its proper place where the lessons of the 
Golden Rule are translated into daily living, 
where the members of the family counsel 
and aid each other, and where each has a 
share in the responsibilities of home life. 

What is needed is a return to the home 
where parents are companions of their chil- 
dren as well as the providers of the necessi- 
ties of life, where parents share their leisure 
time with their children, and where children 
are taught the spiritual and civic responsi- 
bilities of manhood and womanhood. A 
child above all else needs the firm moral 
backing of a conscientious mother and father 
and the love, understanding and security 
that a good Christian home affords, 

What is needed is gerater participation by 
parents with their children in the programs 
of the church, the school and the community. 
What is needed is to cease being penny-wise 
and pound-foolish” in providing for our 
churches, schools, and community facilities. 

What'is needed is a greater interest in and 
knowledge on the part of parents of the needs 
of local law enforcement agencies to the end 
that those agencies might have the support 
and the facilities so necessary to protect the 
homes of the land. Good government does 
not just happen—it is the result of the con- 
stantly vigilant efforts of the many who self- 
lessly strive to build a better community, and 
beyond that, a better Nation and a better 
world. 

What is needed above all is to practice the 
living faith of our fathers in our daily lives 
and a dedication to making the Kingdom of 
God a reality on “earth as it is in Heaven.” 

The neglect in the training of so many of 
our Nation's youth, their lack of spiritual 
nourishment, their ignorance of the great 
truths of the Bible, and the tragic void of 
God and prayer in their lives weaken our 
homes and our Nation's welfare. 

Secularism is not necessarily an evil of 
immorality and excesses. More often it is 
the evil of nonmorality and indifference. 
That is why I say the greatest crime is the 
toleration of crime. 

Neglect at home and lack of discipline in 
the home are two of the main reasons for 
juventle delinquency, it is true, but the basic 
cause of the present situation is that so 
many of our young people have no real sense 
of moral responsibility which comes from 
an intimate knowledge of God's teachings. 
This is essential to meet the criminal enemies 
of our freedoms. 
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It ís essential in order to meet the Com- 
munist enemy of both our spiritual and 
physical freedoms. — 

Communism, like crime, advances and 
takes hold because men ignore God. The real 
danger in communism lies in the fact that 
it is atheistic and seeks to replace the Su- 
preme Being. Communism is secularism on 
the march. It is the mortal foe of all the 
world's religions which acknowledge the ex- 
istence of God. Either the faith of our 
fathers will triumph or communism will 
engulf us. In this land of ours the two 
cannot live side by side. a 

Nowhere among the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, Russia, 
Red China, or in any other part of the world 
will you find one who loves and believes in 
God, God is truth. Communists hate truth 
and, therefore, they hate the church. 

One of the slogans of the Communist Revo- 
lution in Russia in 1917 was: “Religion is 
the opium of the people.” 

This was first uttered by Karl Marx, the 
founder of communism, in 1843. Lenin, now 
resurrected by the Kremlin as the Commu- 
nist idol and guide of the present and fu- 
ture, restated it in 1905. And last year, 
Nikita Khrushchev, the present head of the 
Russian Communist Party, publicly pro- 
claimed that Communists have not changed 
their opinion on religion and said: “We re- 
main the atheists that we have always been; 
we are doing all we can to liberate those 
people who are still under the spell of this 
religious opiate.” 

When Communists temporarily and pas- 
sively tolerate religion, it is for the 
of furthering communism. But time and 
again they have struck ruthlessly against 
Christians, Jews, and other faiths, torturing, 
imprisoning, and murdering those who hold 
God above the state. Those who hate God 
always bring misery in their wake. They 
are brutal, cruel, and deceitful. Commu- 
nism denies and destroys every spiritual 
value. No church and no church member 
can temporize with it, 

And now the American Communists would 
have us believe they have changed their 
philosophy. What a farce that is. They now 
even deny their allegiance to the Soviet 
Union. They now speak of advocating a 
“peaceful and constitutional road to so- 
cialism in our country." Communism in 
America would garb itself in new and more 
respectable raiment, but it is the same old 
conspiracy against human dignity and free- 
dom it has always been and always will be. 
The Communist conspiracy is as deadly now 
as it was before the Geneva Conference be- 
cause of its false smiles. 

The “big lie” technique originated with the 
Communists and has been perfected by the 
Communists. Largely through this tech- 
nique, backed with a ruthlessness which 
challenges the imagination, one-fourth of the 
world's surface and 1 out of every 3 persons, 
or 900 million souls, are under the influence 
of the Red star. The Communists never have 
taken over a country by a majority vote in a 
free election. There are only 25 million Com- 
munist Party members in some 60 countries 
of the world, a bare 3 percent of the people 
enslaved, They have attained their tyranny 
through infiltration and by brutal force, by 
seizing leadership of key organizations, popu- 
lar fronts, and lulling the vigilance of patriots 
with propaganda, lies, and deceit. 

We relax our vigil at our peril. In dealing 
with the Kremlin and its followers the road 
of appeasement is not the road to peace. It 
is merely surrender on the installment plan. 

The American public must not be lulled 
into complacency by the new Communist 
propaganda line. It is fust another Leninist 
tactic. Lying, twisting, and turning are their 
time-proven techniques to gain their ends. 

The current Communist tactics do not 
change the basic goals of Communist con- 
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quest; they do not change the basic Com- 
munist techniques; they do not mean inde- 
pendence from Soviet Communist leaders; 
and they do not represent any change of 
heart or a lessened antagonism toward reli- 
gion. Communists shift from violence and 
threats of violence to rely temporarily upon 
enticement, duplicity, and division. The cur- 
rent Communist tactics are designed to win 
again by decelt the influence and alliance the 
Communists once enjoyed with some well- 
meaning but unsuspecting progressive-mind- 
ed persons in our Nation. These tactics are 
designed to develop a broadened base for the 
advance of Marxist socialism; and primarily 
they are designed to evade American justice 
and the relentlessness with which the Com- 
munist Party has been prosecuted by the 
United States Department of Justice in 
American courts and exposed by congressional 
committees and the American press. 

Communist concessions are never made 
with peaceful intentions, nor with honor, nor 
with honesty, and the Communists have 
proved time and again, when their false 
smiles will not gain their objectives, that they 
have no hesitation in using tanks and ma- 
chine guns to achieve their purpose. 

Lenin said with utter frankness, “Conces- 
sions do not mean peace with capitalism, but 
war on a new plane.” 

American Communists have not suddenly 
become good citizens. They are merely mak- 
ing war against America on a new plane. 

In fact, there is nothing really new in the 
current Communist tactics. The American 
Communist Party, from the time of its in- 
ception here in Chicago in 1919 until the 
present, has changed its name 9 times. The 
constitution of the Communist Party in this 
country has been changed 17 times, gigging 
and zagging for the attainment of its diaboli- 
cal ends through deception and double talk. 

If the party rans true to form, it will 
change its constitution again next February, 
and perhaps its name, when it meets in con- 
vention in New York City. Regardless of 
what it does—of this you can be sure—it will 
be the same old crowd at the same old stand 
banded together for the same old purpose—to 
advance the Communist cause and to serve 
the Soviet Union. They will use the same old 
techniques with which they have hoodwinked 
so many people in the past. 

The women of the Nation must make their 
contribution by raising their voices to pre- 
serve the American way of life and to 
counteract the Communist attacks against 
our laws which have so effectively been ap- 
Plied to curbing the Communist program 
with its criminal ends. The chief objective 
of Communist attacks will be to discredit 
acts of Congress; the courts; the prosecu- 
tions of the United States Department of 
Justice; and the FBI. 

The strategy of the Communists to get 
others to front for them and do their dirty 
work cannot be underestimated, To illus- 
trate, last Christmas 42 persons signed a 
petition to request Presidential amnestry 
for the Communist Party leaders convicted 
under the Smith Act for conspiring to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and 
violence. Not only did these persons ask 
the Government to release a group of Com- 
munist conspirators from prison to ob- 
serve a Christian holiday which they would 
destroy, but they asked that the sentences 
of these atheists be commuted to the time 
already served. Even more shocking is the 
fact that half of the signers of the petition 
were clergymen, professors of theology, or 
persons who were engaged in other religious 
positions. Another such petition is now in 
preparation to again ask for the release of 
ple who would destroy the American way 
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_non-Communist hands. 
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This is not an isolated example, Last 
year a legal brief was filed with the United 
States Supreme Court urging that the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 be declared un- 
constitutional, This legal brief had been 
initiated by 18 persons. Nine of these per- 
sons, exactly one-half, were members of the 
clergy. Of the 360 persons who signed the 
brief, some 100 were clergymen. 

Because they despise the church, the Com- 
munists continually attempt to infiltrate un- 
suspecting religious organizations, What 
better cloak of legitimacy can be found 
for their programs than to present them 
as the offerings of clergymen and churches? 

One of the oldest Communist techniques 
is to use others to do their dirty work. 
Communism, they say, must be built with 
Today there are 
less than 20,000 Communist Party members 
in the United States. But the party's ac- 
tual strength never can be measured in 
terms of members because thousands of 
bleeding hearts, pseudoliberals, sympathiz- 
ers, and dupes always stand ready to lend 
their aid when their services are needed. 

The record clearly establishes that Com- 
munist Parties have the power of swift and 
solid growth when the opportunity arises. 
When the Communist Party membership was 
at its peak in the United States a decade ago, 
it was stronger in number than the Soviet 
Communist Party when it seized power in 
Russia. In Italy, the Communist Party once 
dwindled to only 15,000 members and then 
increased to more than 2 million. In Red 
China, a small inconsequential party of less 
than 10,000 grew to more than 6 million. 

The national chairman of the Communist 
Party of the United States, William Z, Foster, 
has correctly said: “The actual strength of 
the Communist movement in the United 
States is not something that can be ac- 
curately stated in Just so many figures. It 
has to be measured largely by the general 
mass influence of the party and its pro- 
gram.” 

Our most effective defense against this 
conspiracy lies in our basic American faith 
in God, an ardent fervor for liberty under 
law and justice for all, and belief in the 
God-given rights of individuals, Morality 
and religious convictions stand as major ob- 
stacles in the path of Communist progress. 

Even today, in the lands where Red tyr- 
anny reigns, the fires of freedom are burning 
as never before. Incident after incident has 
come to light where patriots were willing to 
shed their blood to feed the fires for free- 
dom which one day will burst into a giant 
conflagration which even the dictators’ heels 
of might cannot stamp out. The fact that 
physical and mental torture, slave labor 
camps and brutal murder do not stay man's 
selfless drive toward freedom for all man- 
kind has baffled the Red Fascists, because 
they do not know God and His way. 

To a people who still love freedom and 
who stili look to a Supreme Being, their sac- 
rifices shall not be in vain because one day 
the Almighty will wreak vengeance on this 
atheistic, terroristic tyranny. Communism 
runs counter to the aspirations of the human 
heart. The Communist way eventually will 
perish from this earth because it prostitutes 
truth, because it is heartless and cruel, be- 
cause it is evil and because it denies the 
existence of the Omnipotent. We pray for 
the coming of that day. 

We must strive to overcome the apathy, 
ignorance and guile which nourish the twin 
enemies of our freedom—crime and com- 
munism. Let us never forget that strength 
and good character, like charity, begin at 
home, So long as the American home is 
nurtured by the spirit of our Father in 
heaven and is a center of learning and living, 
America will remain secure. 
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A Reducing Diet for Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an article from the Boston Sun- 
day Advertiser for April 21, 1957, on 
taxes, inflation, and the cause of it all, 
Government spending: 

A RepvctnG DIET ron GOVERNMENT 


If your doctor tells you to get rid of a lot 
of overweight that’s endangering your health, 
you'd be foolish to go on slinging whipped 
cream desserts down the old gullet. 
Wouldn't you? 

Well, your Uncle Samuel, the gent in the 
stars-and-stripes suit, is ignoring the doctors’ 
orders just that way. 

Twice in the last 10 years, first from 1917 
to 1949 and again from 1953 to 1955, a team 
of economic medicos did a real overhauling 
job on the Federal Government's anatomy. 

Their diagnosis: Uncle Sam packs too 
much fat for his health. 

The doctors, known as the first and sec- 
ond Hoover Commissions, prescribed a diet 
each time. The first time they found 273 
items on the Federal menu that were too rich 
in calories. The second time they urged re- 
straint or elimination of 314 Items. Many of 
those were on the original diet list and 
ignored. 

MD's ADVICE BRUSHED OFF 

But Uncle Sam, like the patient who thinks 
he knows more than the doctors, hasn't re- 
duced. In fact, he has added weight. 

Your high taxes are paying the tab. 

And you're paying it in more ways than 
taxes. In 20 of the last 25 years, the Fed- 
eral Government has operated in the red, 
spending even more than the taxes you pay. 
That has been a big factor in the inflation 
that makes your dollars buy much less. 

The State and local governments aren't 
streamlined sylphs, either. They're all over- 
weight like Uncle Sam, and you have to pick 
up the tab for them, too, 

In these days of world tension, the need for 
adequate defense, no matter how costly, is 
unquestioned by any thinking American. 
But only about 39 billions of the hotly con- 
tested new Federal budget of $71,800 million 
are allotted to defense, ; 

The rest, nearly 33 billions, are nonmilitary 
expenditures. And that’s about as much as 
the entire cost of the Federal Government, 
including the Armed Forces, as recently as 
1948. And it’s nearly twice as much as the 
total Federal expenditure in 1940. 

Not that the entire Defense Department 
budget is untouchable. Some of it is fat of 
no value, the second Hoover Commission 
found, The Federal Government was op- 
erating five laundries at our big San Diego, 
Calif., base, at less than half of capacity, It 
turned out that having the admiral's and the 
general's shirts washed in the same laundry 
just wasn't considered good protocol. 

It is estimated that $7 billien savings have 
been effected to date by going along with 72 
percent of the recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission. 


WHAT OTHER HAND DOES 
Typical results were creation of a Cabinet 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare (which brought into coordination many 
overlapping agencies) and the creation of 
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the General Services Administration (which 
did a similar job). 

How clumsy our Federal setup is can be 
shown by two of the more senseless condi- 
tions the Hoover Commission found. 

1. Government agencies can’t agree on 
simple definitions. So Uncle Sam buys hun- 
dreds of kinds of screwdrivers. 

2. Lack of proper inventory has one de- 
Partment paying a premium price for an 
article that another department down the 
hall is selling as surplus at 5 to 7 cents on 
the dollar of the purchase price. The Com- 
Mission figured that every cent more on the 
Surplus sale price would save the United 
States $20 million a year. 

It is the building of little empires in de- 
Partments which causes waste like that. It 
also causes much of the foot dragging that 
has prevented more economies. The little 
empires want to be let alone, because stream- 
lining would bump a lot of officeholders off 
the public payroll. 

There's a big gimmick in cutting Govern- 
Ment costs. The Citizens’ Committee for 
the Hoover Report keeps a box score and 
estimates that the few recommendations of 
the second Commission which have been put 
in effect are saving more than $500 million a 
year. 

But, in defending his big budget, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently pointed out that 
Many big savings can be accomplished only 
by act of Congress, since Congress authorized 
the costly programs. 

And there’s the rub. Last session of Con- 
Bress, some 260 bills (many overlapping) were 
introduced to implement Hoover savings. 
Some 20 were enacted. 


LEARNING NEW TRICKS 


One that could be a whopper of a saving 
Was a bill to streamline the archaic budget- 
ing and accounting system that makes for 
inconsistent figures. The budgeting part of 
that bill was killed by opposition from some 
Veteran economy advocates in the House Ap- 
Propriations Committee. They just didn't 
Want to learn new methods at their age. 

The accounting improvements have saved 
money. 

The same opposition faces a similar bill in 
this session, although it is sponsored by at 
least 50 Senators. 

When some lawmakers who shout loudest 
for economy fight it if it inconveniences 
them, you can bet the only voice they'll 
listen to belongs to you, the voter who elects 
them and pays the taxes. 

THE FAT OF THE LAND 


There's no mystery about Uncle Sam's 
Overweight. The clinical job done by the 
Hoover Commissions was sharp and compre- 
hensive. Some of the reducing diet can be 
accomplished by Executive order of the Pres- 
ident and his alds. But more of it requires 
action by Congress to undo its own programs. 
Some programs have so long outlived their 
utility that the original worthy alms are lost 
in the fog. 

The Hoover task forces diagnosed many 
fatty spots among the more than 2,300 arms 
Of the Federal Government in Washington. 
The total Federal civilian payroll is well over 
2,300,000 persons. 

Listed here are some of the items the Com- 
Mission urged Uncle Sam to drop for his diet 
or cut down. In some cases, progress has 
ae made. In most cases, nothing has been 

one. 

Ending chemical research and the commer- 
Clal manufacture of fertilizers by the sub- 
8idized Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Raising premiums charged by the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation to cover costs 
and provide a reserve, if the agency is 
retained. 

Liquidation of many Federal agencies that 
the Commission says have served their pur- 
Pose. Those listed included 12 production 
credit corporations, the Agricultural Market- 
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ing Act Revolving Fund, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation. 

Shutting down of many commercial-type 
bakeries, laundries, and dry-cleaning plants 
operated by civilian Government agencies, 
The Hoover Commission and the Bureau of 
the Budget uncovered 19,771 such businesses. 
Over 500 have been shut down. 

Centralizing executive department print- 
ing, a big dollar item, to put it under busi- 
nesslike control. 

Making the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation return to the Treasury 
some $66,800,000 of the Government securi- 
ties it holds. This is to settle a debt. The 
Hoover Commission found that the rela- 
tions of the Treasury and this agency 
amounted to the debtor collecting interest 
from the creditor. 

Reorganizing the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration to do its own financing outside 
Government sources. 

Ending of the postal-savings system as 
outmoded. The system was most useful for 
safety during the depression, but now the 
United States insures bank deposits. 

Reorganizing the veterans’ life insurance 
program, costing the Treasury $37 million a 
year, to pay its own way by efficiency with- 
out raising premium rates. 

Ridding he National Park Service of waste- 
ful business operations. In this area some- 
thing has been accomplished, but not enough 
according to the Hoover Commission box 
score. 

Reorganizing the Export-Import Bank to 
return to the Treasury large sums now used 
for short-term loans in competition with 
private banks. Also restricting the bank to 
long-term export-import loans, loans for 
development of foreign resources and loans 
to foreign governments. 

With 94 percent of all United States farms 
now electrified, the Commission urged that 
the Rural Electrification Administration be 
reor to be self-supporting. The REA, 
in hock tọ the Treasury to the tune of the 
better part of $3 billion, has subsidized the 
sale of power to farm cooperatives at a loss. 

Making the Small Business Administra- 
tion charge enough interest to pay its way. 
As a general policy, the Hoover Commission 
urged that all types of Government subsidies 
be brought out into the open or stopped. 

The Hoover Commission made 48 sug- 
gestions on how Federal lending agencies 
could save the Government money by efficient 
operation. 

WHO'S A PRESSURE GROUP? 
YOU ARE 


You're always hearing about pressure 
groups that make Government spend money. 
But the best definition of a pressure group 
is “You.” 

The fact is that all our millions of tax- 
payers, who feel the burdens and want re- 
lief, are their own worst enemies. 


YOU, YOU, AND 


You can't have your taxes cut unless you're . 


willing to have economy invade the areas 
where you have a special interest. The best 
things in life, the song says, are free—but 
tax reduction defies the rule. 

The Committee on Federal Tax Policy, 
which has been carrying a torch for economy, 
nutshells it this way: 

“Federal taxes are too high and must come 
down. Upon this point the public seems 
to be agreed.” 

It then explains how farmers want sub- 
sidies; how labor, which pays a good chunk 
of the farmers’ benefits, wants higher wages 
which raise prices of things the farmer buys; 
how veterans, etc., want special benefits. 
Even your PTA getting a new school building, 
worthy as that objective is, swells the pres- 
sure. The report concludes: 

“Each group loses sight of the fact that it 
not only pays directly and indirectly varying 
shares of the costs of its own benefits, but all 
of the benefits of other groups. 
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“Taken together, these various groups 
make up the Nation. Their collective de- 
mands present a serious obstacle to budget 
reduction.” 

HUGE FROZEN ASSETS 

Harmonizing with the ideas of the Hoover 
Commissions, the Committee on Federal Tax 
Policy points out that vast Government 
assets are now tied up in loan programs. 

These are all to win the favor of various 
segments of the public—or, to put it another 
way, pressure groups. 

As long ago as 1953, it is pointed out, 
Government agencies held a total of $18 
billion of net loans. Four agencies were re- 
sponsible for nearly half of that. They were 
the Rural Electrification Administration, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

It is estimated the recovery of those assets 
would be more than enough to pay a year's 
interest on the national debt, and cut taxes 
by that much. 

In fiscal 1955, aid to agriculture cost the 
Treasury $2,366,000,000—a good-sized hike 
over the previous year—despite Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson’s attempts to cut it 
down. 

At least six major Federal agencies are in- 
volved in furnishing electric power, often in 
competition with private companies and all 
at the cost of billions to the taxpayers. The 
Government thus collects less taxes from the 
private power companies whose rates are 
undersold. 

The list of programs that amount to hand- 
outs of special groups could go on and on, 
The picture would remain the same: 

Billions a year in Federal spending (some 
put it as high as $8 billion) could be cut 
down simply by taking the Government out 
of subsidized competition with private in- 
dustry. 

And saying those billions could cut your 
taxes. 


Curling Our Hair Is Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mrs, KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask per- 
mission to insert.a very spritely editorial 
from one of my rural newspapers, the 
Halstad Valley Journal, Istad, Minn, 

The editorial follows: 


CURLING Our Ham Is RIGHT 


Under the new Federal budget, the costs 
of the Benson farm program and operating 
the Department of Agriculture will increase 
nearly $214 billion. 

That increase is almost double what the 
Department of Agriculture received for fiscal 
1954. 

In 1954 the Department of Agriculture re- 
ceiver $2,557,000,000 while in fiscal 1958 $4,- 
965,000,000 is sought for operating the Ben- 
son farm program and his departments. 

The staggering increase in costs should 
clearly indicate to everyone the dismal fail- 
ure of the Benson farm program. Ask most 
farmers what they think of the program and 
they'll give you an earful. 

The only sensible farm program is the one 
which functions for the benefit of the people 
on the farm and close to the soil. Com- 
munity life can be enhanced by a sane farm 
program, instead of one which seeks to drive 
people away from the rural areas. 
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and rural living is a “way of 
life” that furnishes the basic sanity to our 
whole social and economic way of life. 
Farm people should be the ones to deter- 
mine what kind of a program they are going 
to have; not urban residents. Would labor 
and business accept such domination by 
rural people? 


The 75th Anniversary of the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, we Penn- 
sylvanians are proud of our coal in- 
dustry. We appreciate the accomplish- 
ments of the companies and their 
employees, whose efforts in developing 
the mines and producing the coal have 
contributed substantially to the economy 
of our Commonwealth and the security 
of our Nation. 

This year one such important mining 
company is celebrating its 75th anniver- 
sary, and I feel that the event merits the 
attention of this legislative body. Inas- 
much as coal's vast reserves are being 
counted upon to supply a progressively 
greater portion of America’s energy re- 
quirements in the coming years, it is 
important that Members of Congress 
become better acquainted with this in- 
dustry and its problems. I invite you 
to read the brief history of an old coal 
company. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this material inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The title is: “Sev- 
enty-Five Years Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.“ 

I salute the R. & P. its officers, and its 
working force. It has been my privilege 
over the years to meet a good number of 
the R. & P. people and their families. Dr. 
Charles J. Potter, president of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co., is well 
known to many Members of Congress 
and to executive department officials. 
He spent several years as Chief of the 
Marketing Branch of the Bituminous 
Coal Division of the Department of the 
Interior which administered the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act of 1937. During the war 
he served as Deputy Solid Fuels Admin- 
istrator for War in the Department of the 
Interior. When the Government seized 
the coal mines in the latter part of 1943, 
Secretary Ickes appointed Dr. Potter as 
Deputy Coal Mines Administrator with 
responsibility for administering Govern- 
ment possession and carrying out the 
so-called Ickes-Lewis agreement. 

More recently, Dr, Potter has served 
on the task force for the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy. In pointing to 
this record of the man who has served 
as chief executive officer of the R. & P. 
since 1948, I remind you that he and his 
company have always been generous in 
devoting time and effort to meet requests 
occasioned by Government studies and 
inquiries. 
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Among the other members of the R. & 
P. family sharing in the spotlight of the 
company’s anniversary is Heath S. Clark, 
chairman, finance committee. Mr, Clark 
was president of the R. & P. from 1933 
until he was succeeded by Dr. Potter in 
that capacity 15 years later. 

The historical sketch appearing in the 
R. & P. anniversary program follows: 

The year 1957 marks the 75th consecutive 
year that the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. has engaged in the business of mining 
bituminous coal. Its predecessor, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., incorporated 
November 1, 1881, began the development 
of mines in 1882 and was selling coal com- 
mercially by 1883. 

The story begins with the Second Penn- 
sylvania Geological Survey in the latter part 
of the 1870's when Assistant Geologist Frank- 
lin Platt and his brother, W. G. Platt, found 
coal deposits in Jefferson County. They en- 
listed the financial support of Walston H. 
Brown, New York financier, for the acquisi- 
tion and development of the properties. Mr. 
Brown also acquired control of the Rochester 
and State Line Rallroad which ran south 
from Rochester to a point Just across the 
Pennsylvania State line and consolidated it 
with a number of short line roads in the 
area to form the Rochester and Pittsburgh 
Railroad Company. 

The railroad company then subscribed to 
all the stock of the newly formed Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. which enabled 
the company to purchase 5,862 acres of coal- 
bearing land in December of 1881. Extension 
of the railroad to serve these properties was 
begun early in 1882. Franklin Platt was 
placed in charge of development of the 
mines. 

Both companies encountered many vicissi- 
tudes in their early years and soon the rail- 
road went into receivership. Its property, 
including all the stock of the Coal & Iron 
Co., was ‘purchased at foreclosure sale Oc- 
tober 16, 1885, by Adrian Iselin (1818-1905) 
an investment banker of New York City. 
The railroad was then reorganized under his 
direction and eventually became the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co. It con- 
tinued to own all the stock of the coal 
company until the end of 1906 when, in an- 
ticipation of the effective date of the amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act which 
prohibited railroads from transporting com- 
modities in which they had an interest, it 
transferred its interest in the stock of the 
mining company to Mahoning Investment 
Co. which was formed for this purpose. The 
stock of Mahoning Investment Co. thereupon 
was distributed to the stockholders of the 
railway as a dividend. 

In 1928 the Van Sweringen brothers of 
Cleveland acquired the controlling interest 
of the Iselins in the railway company. It 
was a condition precedent that the terms 
of sale be extended to all other stockholders, 
and in fulfilling this condition the Van Swer- 
ingens acquired substantially all the stock 
of the railway. It was subsequently sold 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Rallroad Co. in 
1929, and is now the Buffalo division of that 
road, 

Flanklin Platt still continued in charge 
of the mining properties, and with adequate 
financial support from the Iselin interests 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. 
grew and prospered. By 1895 its coals were 
well established in the markets, it had de- 
veloped a profitable outlet for its fine coal 
in the form of coke manufactured in its 
more than 1,000 ovens, and had attained an 
annual output of 1% million tons of coal. 
Since then, its history has been much the 
same as that of the bituminous-coal indus- 
try in general, and in particular of the 
central Pennsylvania district, where, until 
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recent years, all its coal holdings were lo- 
cated. 

The B. R. & P. afforded the shortest route 
to the Buffalo-Rochester market of any rail- 
road serving a major coalfield. The ares 
Was traversed by several east-west trunk- 
lines and coal could be shipped to many 
destinations both north and east at the base 
freight rates. Naturally, this was the area 
developed by the company for the marketing 
of its product. Its coal could reach the 
Canadian markets by rail via Buffalo and the 
Niagara frontier, by car ferry from Charlotte 
(Rochester) across Lake Ontario and by ships 
to Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence River ports. 
The company's principal markets continue 
to be in the northeastern part of the United 
States and in mideastern Canada, 

In the earlier years most of the company's 
production was marketed through sales 
agents and wholesale coal distributors. 
About 1920, the company adopted the policy 
of selling direct to consumers and expanded 
its sales department accordingly. Today 
marketing is done by two wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., organized in 1926, and United 
Eastern Coal Sales Corp., organized in 1936. 
The principal sales offices are in Toronto and 
New York, respectively, and branch offices are 
maintained in Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Montreal, and Port Colborne, Retail 
yards are operated in Buffalo, Rochester, 
Utica, Philadelphia, Toronto, and Montreal. 
In addition, coal docks and several small re- 
tail yards are operated in Canada. 

Consumption of coal in the United States 
approximately doubled every decade until 
about 1920 and the coal reserves and output 
of Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., 
expanded with it. Additional coal lands 
were acquired in Armstrong, Clearfield, and 
Indiana Counties, Pa., where new mines 
were opened. The first major acquisi- 
tion was in 1896 when the coal and iron com- 
pany obtained a controlling interest in 4 
corporation formed to purchase the mines 
and properties of the Bell, Lewis & Yates 
Coal Mining Co., a successful coal company 
with an annual production of about 144 mil- 
lion tons. In the same year the company 
bought another going mine with an output 
of about a quarter of a million tons, This 
was the Helvetia mine which continued to 
produce until 1954 when the operation was 
abandoned because the coal remaining could 
not be economically recovered. 

In 1898 the B. R. & P. Railway was extended 
to and beyond the Armstrong County field, 
finally Justifying the inclusion of Pittsburgh 
in its name by obtaining trackage rights over 
the B. & O. into that city. Shortly thereafter 
a branch of the B. R. & P. was built into In- 
diana County and new mines opened in that 
area. The Ernest mine opened in 1904, the 
Lucerne mine in 1907 and the original Kent 
mine in 1910, are still in operation. 

New corporations were formed to develop 
and operate many of the coal fields so ac- 
quired. The banking firm of A, Iselin & Co. 
furnished the money for the acquisition of 
these lands and title to them was taken in 
the name of Adrian Iselin. After the ac- 
cumulation of sufficient acreage to constitute 
operable properties for one or more mines, a 
new corporation would then be formed and 
the coal lands purchased from Adrian Iselin 
for the exact amount he had paid for them, 
including the expenses involved and interest 
at the prevailing rates, a practice somewhat 
unusual for the times. The Rochester and 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. acquired no stock 
interest in these companies, but its officers 
and managers were also the officers and man- 
agers of the new corporations while the Ise- 
lins continued to hold controlling interest in 
each. By successive steps, culminating in 
1939, the several operating companies were 
consolidated to form the present Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the picture was com- 
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Pleted in 1950 by merging the Mahoning In- 
vestment Co. into it, Ownership of a ma- 
jortty of the stock of the company continues 
In the Iselin family. 

The manufacture of coke constituted an 
Important part of the company's business in 
Its early years. The coke was of superior 
Quality, particularly for foundry use, and the 
Markets for it extended as far west as the 

isaippi River, large shipments being made 
to such cities as Chicago, St. Louis and Mil- 
Waukee. Eventually the company found it 
Could not compete with coke made in the 
Ronunion Connellsville field. It procured a 
Controlling interest in two corporations and 
they constructed blast furnaces at DuBois 
and Punxsutawney which afforded outlets for 
Much of the company's coke production. 
Over many years they were profitable enter- 
Prises in themselves. By 1935, however, the 
furnaces had become obsolete so they were 
Scrapped and the companies liquidated. 

A battery of beehive coke ovens had been 
Constructed at the Ernest mine when it was 


Opened in 1904. Coke manufacture was in- - 


terrupted with the scrapping of the blast 
furnaces but operation was resumed in 1936 
and continues today. Through a wholly 
Owned subsidiary another battery of beehive 
Ovens was constructed at Lucerne mine in 
1952. Much of the product of these ovens is 
Presently sold to the steel industry. 

The companies now comprising the Roch- 
ster & Pittsburgh Coal Co. attained their 
Peak production in 1917. Thereafter, in 
common with the so-called northern fields, 
a considerable amount of the business the 
Company had enjoyed shifted to the non- 
Union fields in the South. The central 
Pennsylvania field was among the earliest to 
be organized by the United Mine Workers 
Of America. The company operated under 
Contract with the union until 1925 when, 
Out of sheer competitive necessity, it went 
nonunion and continued so until the advent 
Of the NRA in 1933. Since then, it has oper- 
Sted under contract with the United Mine 
Workers. 

Throughout its history the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. has equipped its mines 
With the latest and most efficient machinery 
available, As early as 1895 more than half 
its output was produced by machine mining, 
& method of undercutting the coal seams 
With machines driven by compressed alr, in- 
Stead of by a pick-swinging crew of strong- 
armed coal miners. It was one of the first 
Companies to introduce electricity into coal 
Mines and to install electrically driven cut- 
ting machines, locomotives for underground 
haulage, pumps for draining the mines, and 
fans for ventilating them. It was perhaps 
the first company to replace the usual small 
Powerplants, located at each mine, with cen- 
tral powerplant generation and its own trans- 
Mission system. Today, its four operating 
Mines are fully equipped with modern min- 
ing machinery underground and for the me- 
Chanical cleaning of coal produced. Photo- 
graphs of some of the early and modern 
Plants and mining equipment will be found 
in the following pages. 

For all practical purposes plecework rates 
in bituminous coal mines went out of exist- 
ence with the advent of the contract nego- 
tinted with the United Mine Workers in 
1947. This imposed a hardship on most of 
the mines in the central Pennsylvania field 
Where natural conditions, generally speak- 
ing, do not permit as hight a rate of produc- 
tivity as prevails in the fields from which 
Central Pennsylvania's principal competition 
Comes, This, along with the antiquated rail- 
Toad freight rate structure which in effect de- 
Prives the field of its one principal natural 
advantage, that of a geographical location 
nearest to the major eastern markets, caused 
the company to look to other coal-produc- 
ing districts. In 1948 a going mine, re- 
named O'Donnell, was acquired in the north- 
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ern West Virginia field. In 1956 a leasehold 
interest in a substantial acreage of coal, also 
in northern West Virginia, was acquired 
where, if exploratory mining now in progress 
confirms the existence of a body of coal to 
the extent and quality indicated by the 
initial core drilling, a mine of a capacity 
of approximately 1 million tons per year will 
be developed and equipped. 

The company also has endeavored to find 
stiuations outside the coal industry where 
its mining and marketing experience would 
be of value. To date, it has found one 
deemed worthy of exploitation and, through 
Vitro Minerals Corp. owned equally with 
Vitro Corporation of America, it is success- 
fully operating an open-pit uranium mine in 
Wyoming. The company expects to continue 
to seek further opportunities of this nature. 

Men play an important and interesting part 
in the history of any business organization. 
It is regrettable that space allows for the 
telling of only a few incidents about the men 
who exerted much infleuence upon the for- 
tunes of this company. 

One of the early presidents of the com- 
pany, George E. Merchant, resigned the presi- 
dency of the company to become general 
superintendent of the B. R. & P. Railway. 
Very likely Mr. Merchant considered this a 
substantial promotion and probably it was, 
for at that time, managerial control of the 
coal company was vested in the railway. 

The old Rochester mine was famous for 
its double-track, rope-haulage system using 
4 drums powered by 2 large steam engines. 
This was a very complicated but, in those 
days, a highly efficient means of hauling coal 
from the mine workings to the tipple and re- 
turning the empty coal cars underground. 
Mining engineers from this country and from 
many parts of Europe came to see it in opera- 
tion. One of its marvels of efficiency was 
that only one man was needed to operate it. 
Oldtimers say that only three employees of 
the company were capable of operating it, 
among them, the president of the company, 
Lucius W. Robinson and James Craig, father 


of the present general manager of operations 


of the company. It is history that Mr. Rob- 
inson actually did operate the hoist for sev- 
eral days when a majority of the mineworkers 
struck for higher wages. 

Mr. Robinson served the longest term of 
any of the chief executives of the company. 
from 1899 to 1928, first as president and then 
as chairman of the board of directors. Dur- 
ing his regime, the company achieved its 
greatest expansion in production and in coal 
reserves. 

Great changes in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry have occurred during the life of the 
company, and great improvements have been 
made in the industry's public and labor re- 
lations as well as in the efficiency of its 
producing and marketing methods. The 
policy of the company has been to keep pace 
with these changes and improvements. For 
example: In 1917 the companies now com- 
prising the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
produced more than 9 million tons of coal 
from 28 mines with approximately 10,000 
mine workers; in 1944, the peak year of World 
War II, it produced just short of 7 million 
tons from 9 mines with approximately 4,000 
mine workers; in 1956 it roduced 5 million 
tons from 4 mines and 2 small strip pits with 
approximately 2,000 mine workers. 

In the frst 75 years of its existence the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. has produced 
more than 335 million tons of coal and owns 
unmined reserves sufficient for more than 
another 75 years at current rates of produc- 
tion. Not all of these reserves can be mined 
economically under today’s conditions but, if 
experience is & criterion, most if not all of 
them eventually can be recovered as new 
methods of mining are developed and as the 
more easily recoverable beds of coal in the 
country are depleted. In the belief that 
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there is a place In the bituminous coal in- 
dustry for a well-managed and wetl-financed 
company of its size, the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. looks forward with confidence 
to the next 75 years. 


The American Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American way for getting things done 
is by private enterprise, where this is not 
Possible then it should be based on the 
principle of partnership between Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. 

The Trinity River project in California 
exemplifies the public gain to be realized 
from the application of this principle. 
A private utility company has submitted 
a proposal by which it would construct, 
operate, and maintain the hydroelectric 
power phases of the project. The pro- 
posal has wide support because it would 
Save the taxpayers $55.5 million in capi- 
tal outlay; provide the Federal Govern- 
ment with a net return of $165 million 
from sales of falling water; and result 
in tax payments of an estimated $145.6 
million to Federal, State, and local goy- 
ernments. 

Secretary of the Interior Seaton rec- 
ommended to Congress on February 13 
that it approve the joint development 
plan. On the 17th of April, I introduced 
H. R. 6997 to provide for joint develop- 
ment of the project—as being in the best 
interest of the Government and the tax- 
paying public. 

Seventy-two newspapers in northern 
California have endorsed the partner- 
ship plan. Among them is the Hum- 
boldt Times, published at Eureka, Calif. 
I desire to include with my remarks the 
following editorial, entitled “The Amer- 
ican Way.“ from the March 24, 1957, edi- 
tion of this newspaper: 

THE AMERICAN War 

The controversy stirred up by only a hand- 
ful of Congressmen over the offer of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co, to develop the 
Trinity River project on a partnership plan 
with Uncle Sam provides voluble echoes once 
again of the faint-hearted philosophy of the 
depression years which asked Americans to 
put its trust in empire-building bureaucrats, 

That psralytic doctrine, born of anxiety 
and fear, yet ever since threatening the mor- 
al fiber of our free institutions, has in re- 
cent years been repudiated by the great 
majority of Americans. 

President Eisenhower has expressed the 
Tenaissance of America’s people, a rebirth of 
self-confidence and personal dignity, in what 
he has defined as a partnership policy on the 
part of Government with private industry 
to promote the general welfare of the Nation. 

This kind of cooperation is not something 
new, it is intrinsically American. It dates 
back to the earliest beginnings of our Nation. 
It is, in fact, one of the great themes of the 
American epic and one of our great contribu- 
tions to civilization at large—the concept of 
teamwork, the ideal of fair play, the ethic 
of a living democracy, 
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To us, this is the compelling reason why 
we feel the P. G. & E. partnership plan, en- 
dorsed by Mr. Seaton, the Secretary of the 
Interior, should be quickly approved by 
Congress. 

Even more than the sound reasons that 
the P. G. & E. proposal would save the tax- 
payers $56 million—the cost of building the 
power facilities, and provide & total net gain 
of $310 million from Federal, State, and local 
taxes, and project revenue during the 50- 
year period of the contract. 

The Secretary has pointed out that the 
basic purposes of the reclamation program 
are the development of irrigation water 
supply and the reclamation of land. Elec- 
tric power is generated only incidentally to 
the basic purpose of the program, 

We believe that the development and dis- 
tribution of electricity is the job of private 
industry. We feel it can, does, and will do 
the job better and cheaper than Federal 
agencies which all of us, already burdened 
with heavy taxes, will have to dig still deeper 
in our frayed pockets to pay for. 

We submit that the Trinity project, which 
Congress has decided to be a program urgent- 
ly needed to promote the general welfare of 
our people, should also be the handiwork 
of cooperation and teamwork—for therein, 
we feel, lies the real meaning of democracy. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail as a National 
Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 28, 1957, I introduced a bill to 
provide that the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall investigate and report to 
the Congress as to the advisability of 
establishing as a national monument a 
site on the Old Santa Fe Trail near 
Dodge City, Kans, As further evidence 
of the desirability of establishing this 
monument I want to bring to your at- 
tention a letter from Mr. James P. Mc- 
Collom, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Southwest Kansas His- 
torical Society at Dodge City, Kans.: 

Donce Crry, Kans., April 20, 1957. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Brrrvrnc; After the Louisiana 
Purchase and the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, came the most historical event west of 
the Mississippi River—the opening of the 
Old Santa Fe Trail. 

President Jefferson made a master stroke 
in making this purchase. He immediately 
backed it up by commissioning the great ex- 
plorers to traverse the Missouri and beyond 
to the Pacific. Immediately before Lewis 
and Clark returned he commissioned Col. 
Zebulon M. Pike and 23 other men to explore 
the south and southwest boundaries of the 
new purchase—as far as the mountains, 
Pike followed a course along the north side 
of the Arkansas River to the mountains, a 
course destined to become the Santa Fe Trail, 
He then crossed over to Mexican territory 
and old Santa Fe. Pike's glowing accounts 
of huge profits to be made by trading with 
Santa Fe spurred many venturesome men 
to begin a packsaddle train of merchan< 
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dising to that far-off city. Captain Becknell, 
with a few wagons, made the trip up the 
river in 1821. In 1822 he made another trip 
with 30 loaded wagons, this time going by 
way of the Cimarron Cut-off-wagon Bed 
Springs route. He touched Colorado and 
Oklahoma and thence into New Mexico. 

The old Santa Fe Trail ts easily the most 
historical spot in Kansas, since its earliest 
establishment and continuous use over 68 
history-making years until the railroad 
opened the West to further settlement. 

The site on the old trail which we pro- 
pose for a national monument is on the 
main line of the trail (all travel centered 
here with no branch-offs). The site is al- 
most exactly midway between Independence 
and Santa Fe and is adjacent to U. S. High- 
way 50. This makes it very accessible to 
millions of tourists. From a headquarters 
building a commanding view could be had 
of the Arkansas River and Valley, the main 
line of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad and famous Highway 50. The re- 
mains of the old Santa Fe Trail are the most 
extensive in existence, having 2 miles of con- 
tinuous paths with 8 to 15 separate and dis- 
tinct trails. They are also the best preserved 
of the entire length of the trail. They are 
sodded over and practically in an unspoiled 
condition, The plow is a constant threat to 
the preservation of this trail for posterity. 

It would be only fitting and proper that 
the old Santa Fe Trail should be first on the 
list for historical recognition. This would be 
a national monument equal to and as digni- 
fied as the Scotts Bluff National Monument 
commemorating the old Oregon Trail. 

Yours sincerely, 
James P. McCoiLom. 


Leadership and Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, my South Carolina colleague, the 
Honorable Roserr W. HEMPHILL, is in 
much demand as a public speaker be- 
cause of his forthrightness and keen 
analysis of the problems facing our coun- 
try and the world today. I commend to 
the attention of the House the following 
splendid address delivered at a banquet 
of the Omicron Delta Kappa Leadership 
1 at the University of South Caro- 
ina: 

LEADERSHIP AND RESPONSIBILITY 
(Speech of Hon, Ropert W. HEMPHILL, Mem- 
ber of Congress, before Omicron Delta 

Kappa Leadership Society, University of 

South Carolina, Columbia, S. C., April 25, 

1957) 

Mr, President, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, some time ago I witnessed an 
argument between two little sisters about an 
Office in a little club of their neighborhood, 
The younger of the two sisters had been 
elected recording secretary and the older of 
the two was making fun of the younger, 
The younger recording secretary lashed out: 
“You just don't understand, you see, this is 
‘the first time I have ever been elected to any- 
thing, and Iam proud of it.” 

The little wisdom expressed here might 
Well illustrate something so evident here as 
well as in the Capital of the United States 
where I haye some responsibilities. 
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Leadership and recognition are treasures 
only a few attain. Every honor that you and 
I receive, such as election to this fine organ- 
ization, is not only a privilege, but has far 
reaching effect and responsibility. The or- 
ganization of which you are a part—the 
school where you have attained these hon- 
ors—the community from which you come 
your families and thelr names—the church 
to which you belong, and even your girl 
friend, are now in the spotlight that your 
success has gained for you. 

The examination of a critical world is 
never limited to a man or woman, regardless 
of age, who is in a coveted position; every- 
thing he or she touches, and everything with 
which he or she is surrounded, is on the 
block for testing. And so, we must under- 
stand, that if we are to accept the reins of 
leadership we can never turn them loose, 
nor can we escape our public and private 
responsibilities—and this applies to the- 
great heroes in the world governments, 

Early in 1953 there disappeared from the 
American scene a man who had been denied 
his greatest desire. His father had been 
President of the United States, and by right 
he should haye been. Some felt he was 
cheated—others, just defeated, in his aspira- 
tions of 1952: Without rancor or bitterness 
he returned to his seat in the United States 
Senate and his responsibilities as the major- 
ity leader. He worked unceasingly for a 
party which had refused him, believing that 
he was working for a nation that must sur- 
vive. In the midst of his efforts he was 
stricken by cancer, but continued despite 
terrific physical pains and colossal discour- 
agements. In an article about him shortly 
after his death, a great publication carried 
an item entitled, “Heroic Last Days of Robert 
Taft.” All of his colleagues knew that he 
lived like a leader. The world knows now 
that he died like a leader, and even in death 
he is an inspiration to great and good men 
everywhere, 

Most of you gathered here today are lead- 
ers on an American campus. As a member 
of the public, a citizen, and even as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I have every right to expect 
of you the highest type of citizenship, out- 
standing integrity, and highest morality in 
your mature life. You have what it takes— 
you haye been recognized and honored for 
it and you cannot let us down now—you 
must not even let yourselves down. 

I mentioned morality, as a delineation be- 
tween right and wrong, which is more im- 
portant to me than any other factor in the 
history of what man calls civilization. The 
same moralities that today are necessary in 
the huskings of the market are necessary 
among the nations of the world. If America 
departs from her morals, or any high Gov- 
ernment official disregards them, we suffer. 
We are suffering now from the burden of 
some taxation from a decade of tension, from 
a loss of friendship among our most honored 
and ancient of allies, from a loss in fact over 
the entire globe, all of which might be 
blamed on our departure from moral truths; 
everybody knows that you cannot buy 3 
friend—that is, everybody but the United 
States Government. 

I suppose every speaker you have had has 
had something to say about communism. 
My classification of communism is very 
simple. Communism is the devil’s form of 
government, and behind the Iron Curtain 
there is a hell on earth. History may blame 
our governmental policies, our efforts to com- 
bine good and evil at the same conference 
table—as one of the main causes of the 
growth of communism in a world that 
wanted freedom, 

Let us look at the Communist leadership 
for a moment. Red China is the world's 
biggest dope peddler.? The government is in 
the business of dope and corruption. “Red 
China is not responsible to world opinion, to 
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World morality, nor concerned with common 
Gecency. Let us then compare the record of 
Nationalist China on this evil. Before the 
War and before the Communists were en- 
Souraged by our diplomatic stupidity, nar- 
Sotics were decreasing in China, and to those 
Who may criticize Chiang Kai-shek and his 
government, I wish to point out this one 
t as an evidence that the Chritianity he 
and his wife believe in works among the peo- 
Ples of the East. 
At the Geneva Conference in 1954 the 
unists were present *—present, too, 
Was the climate of fear and suspicion which 
always prevails when Communists get to- 
Stther. The Russians brought their own 
food and their own automobiles. The 
Chinese Communists would not rent a house 
Which the Russians had previously considered 
ause of fear of hidden microphones and 
Wiretappings. The American representatives 
rode about in a rented automobile; but the 
mmunist had bullet-proof cars, Which 
Way of life will you and the world choose, 
and in which direction will you leave the 
— the direction ot morality or other- 


I wish I could tell you that this lack of 
appreciation of morality is confined to those 
Who do not believe in our way of life or the 

ions which have made this country great. 
Unfortunately. Icannot. On Saturday, April 
13, we had no mall service. An American 
an had been given a high cabinet 

Post and responsibility for the operation of 
the Post Office Department. On January 10, 
1958+ he had made a statement about his 
get as follows; “To provide the American 
People with an even better mail service,” 
and “That tried and proven concepts of 
management have been introduced 

into every phase of the Post Office Depart- 
, ent’s activities.” Despite these statements 

We find that he had disobeyed the law 
known as the “antideficiency law,” and this 
fact was confirmed by Democrats and Re- 
Publicans in debate which followed“ In- 
Stead of applying the business methods re- 
Quired by law and appropriating the funds 

Y Quarters sufficient to take care of any 
tened or anticipated emergency, the law 
Was violated and the American public was 
ed, and properly disgusted, as it should 
be. If the Congress needed any defense be- 
ue they provided the funds requested by 
he Budget Bureau and the Post Office De- 
ent, neither the Postmaster General, 
Whose unbusinesslike methods were partially 
Tesponsible, nor the Director of the Budget“ 
Whose appalling ignorance was such that he 
not even know that the Post Office rev- 
nue does not go to the Post Office, has had 
t morality to admit the wrong. Great 
ricans of the past have been quick to 
Sty. “I made a mistake." Shall we now cul- 
{vate leadership or leaders whose morality 
lacking or who have neither the courage 
nor the patriotism to admit mistake? 
k The American’ people are quick to forgive 
i Mistake, honestly admitted. I hope the 
11 ol the future will have the honor and 
tegrity the American people deserve. 

I have talked here of people of nations, 
Politics and morals, and of leaderships and 
responsibilities. The campus leaders of 
le n Delta Kappa have furnished many 

aders in the maturing life of the Nation— 

ternationally, as well as on a State and 
th unity level. I wish I could look into 
1 © magic glass and see your place tomorrow. 
believe each of you will be cognizant of the 
Tesponsibility you have. You must, if civili- 
ation is to flourish and continue, develop 
an even greater extent than you already 
ave your sense of morality, and your dedica- 
tion to the principle that there is no substi- 
tute for honor and trust, there is no justifica- 
tion among men or among governments 


— 
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which superimposes the wrong way over the 
right way. 

And—test you forget—a recording secre- 
tary has an important position of leadership 
and responsibility. 

I salute you as the patriots, the leaders, of 
the America of tomorrow. 

Thank you for allowing me to come, 


This Week magazine. 

Reader's Digest, February 1955. 

Reader's Digest, February 1955—Distrust 
Thy Neighbor as Thyself. 

* CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 12, 
p. 4998. 

ë Ibid, 

*Bulletin—Comptroller General, United 
States, issued April 13, 1957. 
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Federal Participation in Flood-Drought 
Control Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record I include a copy of the joint 
statement relating to Federal participa- 
tion in flood-drought control projects by 
the Governors of the States of Missouri 
und Kansas. This is a statement urging 
the Congress and its committees to give 
prompt are careful consideration to ap- 
propriations for the planning and com- 
pletion of flood-drought control projects 
previously authorized for construction in 


these two States: 

We, the undersigned Governors of the 
States of Missouri and Kansas, respectfully 
urge Congress and its committees to give 
prompt and careful consideration to appro- 
priations for the planning and completion 
of flood-drought control projects previously 
authorized for construction in these two 
States. Both States contain great river val- 
leys in which the water-flows of navigable 
streams are and have been under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government and which 
historically have been plagued by recurrent 
extremes of flood and drought. 

We are satisfied that the flood-control proj- 
ects designed by the Corps of Army Engineers 
and.the Bureau of Reclamation present the 
only comprehensive, feasible plan for the 
alleviation of flood and drought damages in 
our major river valleys. In our judgment 
appropriations for such purposes would rep- 
resent capital investment of the highest 
order both from the standpoint of necessity 
therefor and national economic return, 

Some of the flood-drought control projects 
designed by the Corps of Engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation in these States were 
approved and authorized by Congress as 
early as the year 1938 and have never re- 
celved initiation or construction through 
appropriations to cover planning or con- 
struction costs. The time lag between au- 
thorization and construction which was the 
result in some instances of the demands of 
war, has and will continue to result in greatly 
increased costs above the original cost esti- 
mates. While the potential loss and dam- 
age as the result of fallure to construct these 
authorized projects is correlatively increasing 
it would be in the interest of governmental 
economy to proceed with the construction 
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and completion of these projects as soon as 
possible. 

We recognize also the subsequent need for 
watershed or upstream control programs in 
the interests of both soll and water conserva- 
tion. Such programs present a measure of 
flood control for their immediate localities 
but engineering research and study estab- 
lishes the fact that such projects are not a 
substitute for the controls provided by larger 
down-river-reservoirs. 

Therefore, we urgently request that appro- 
priations be made by the current Congress 
sufficient to permit orderly and economic 
construction to commence or proceed on all 
authorized Federal flood-drought control 
projects approved by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation or the Corps of Army Engineers in 
the States of Missouri and Kansas and that 
further appropriations be made for planning 
work on the additional projects suggested by 
such Federal agencies as essential to complete 
the comprehensive plan for flood-drought 
control in the great river valleys in these 
States. 

James T. BLAIR, 
Governor, State of Missouri. 
GEORGE DOCKING, 
Governor, State of Kansas. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., April 16, 1957. 


Must Post Office Make Money? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a very comprehensive article on 
the fundamental question of whether our 
Post Office Department should be self- 
supporting, which appeared in the Bos-. 
ton Sunday Globe on April 21, 1957: 


Must Post Orrice Make Monry?—Irs Low 
Cost Service HELPED AMERICAN Bust- 
NEsS—Dericrr Is NEGLIGIBLE COMPARED 
WITH BENEFITS TO ALL CITIZENS 


(By John Harris) 


The outpouring of indignant words that 
has resulted iim the Post Office Department's 
restoration of normal services has still left 
unanswered the fundamental question, 
Should our Post Office Department be self- 
supporting? 

Ever since the founding of this Nation each 
generation has argued, without reaching a 
permanent understanding, whether our Post 
Office Department should be operated as a 
business venture or as a public service. 

Benjamin Franklin, our first Postmaster 
General, previously served in that capacity 
under the Crown, When Franklin took over 
for His British Majesty, the posta: agency was 
functioning in the red. Shrewd business- 
man Franklin turned this into a profit. He 
even exults in his autobiography that when 
he was fired, as a result of his becoming em- 
broiled with the Governor of Massachusetts, 
the agency again was run at a loss and re- 
turned to the British Treasury “not a far- 
thing.” 

IF FRANKLIN COULD DO IT— 

Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield, 
with prior experience mainly in the world of 
business, has been trying to repeat Franklin's 
example of bringing into balance his depart- 
ment's expenditures and revenue. 

Summerfield's background undoubtedly 
made such an objective inevitable. More- 
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over, he was faced with challenges that in- 
spire the business mind to action. He heads 
@ multi-billion-dollar organization, one of 
the largest on earth, with more than 500,000 
employees, 37,000 post offices. And, on ac- 
count of rising costs with which we are all 
familiar, Summerfield has been confronted 
with what appear. to be mammoth deficits. 

In 1953 the operating loss was $622 million; 
in 1954—$399 million; in 1955—$362 million; 
in 1956—463. million; and, projected for 
1957—8851 million. 

Summerfield’s recent clash with Congress 
over additional funds, which involved the 
unprecedented shutdown of our postal sys- 
tem, was actually part of his persistent drive 
to solve his deficit through increasing postal 
rates. He has found Congress adamant in 
resisting this proposal, and in this course 
Congrees has the support of the Citizens’ 
Advisory Council to the Senate Post Office 
Committee which maintains we should not 
turn our back on “the proven American ideal 
of a post office dedicated to service, not 
revenue.” 

OTHER COUNTRIES BREAK EVEN 


A survey of post office systems abroad—in 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Italy, India, 
Pakistan, for instance—shows generally that 
they are just breaking even or run at a deficit. 
Their setup is radically different from ours. 
In all these countries, and in most other 
foreign lands, the government unifies and 
operates all three communications, post, tele- 
phone, and telegraph. Revenues from the 
latter two offset deficits from postal opera- 
tions, 

Great Britain, first nation to utilize penny 
postage and the country regarded as the 
founder of modern postal service, encoun- 
tered a deficit last year in its post office 
department. Revenue from its telephone 
and telegraph departments more than coun- 


terbalanced the deficit, and thus money was 


funneled into the lean British treasury. 

Such a solution here would certainly work 
mathematically, if this were the only con- 
sideration. American Telephone last year 
showed a $616 million profit while Western 
Union showed $14 million. Their combined 
earnings, during recent years, would more 
than have offset the deficits of our Post Office 
Department. But even entertaining such a 
solution would violate our conception of a 
free economy. 

The thought that our Post Office Depart- 
ment, through a sharply altered rate struc- 
ture alone, should bring its books into bal- 
ance, appears equally violative of our Amer- 
ican experience which has seen this Nation’s 
prosperity and widespread dissemination of 
information assisted by the constant avail- 
ability of inexpensive postal communication. 
Indeed, it can be argued that Americans have 
been wise not to be distracted by postal 
deficits, for in meeting them patiently, we 
have benefited uniquely from the often un- 
appreciated Instrument of civilization which 
low-cost postal service has offered us. 

Sending letters was once the exclusive 
prerogative of kings, nobles, and government 
officials. In the not too distant past, when 
most mail services were privately operated, 
the cost was prohibitive for average citizens. 
The rate for sending a letter from Boston to 
New York was once 25 cents, then an onerous 
charge. Letter writing was widely discour- 
aged until the reforms of the last century 
which introduced low-cost postage. This 
helped to provide something else essential 
to our democracy, an informed electorate. 

As for our prosperity, the Citizens“ Ad- 
visory Committee noted It was low-cost 
postal service that made possible the growth 
of America's business. Many of today's 
giants of trade and industry began as tiny 
establishments and grew great through the 
enactment of helpful postal services. There 
still remain many more small businesses 
than large in America. These small busi- 
nesses need the same opportunity.” 
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PROFITS FOR ALL 


Government was not established for the 
purpose of making profit. We do not ex- 
pect it of its agencies, such as the State, 
Commerce, Labor or even the Treasury De- 
partments. It may be argued that where 
limited numbers of citizens benefit from 
some Government service, the operation 
should be made self-sustaining. In the in- 
stance of our Post Office Department the 
benefits accrue literally to everyone, And, 
if we divide the recent Post Office Depart- 
ment deficits by the number of the popula- 
tion, the per capita cost Is negligible com- 
pared with the benefits: Congress has been 
prudent in keeping postal costs within the 
reach of everyone's purse. 

Postmaster General Summerfield, hail- 
ing President Eisenhower's signing the legis- 
lation which furnished extra funds and re- 
stored Saturday postal service, refrained 
from demanding higher rates. Summer- 
field spoke instead about “trying to give the 
public the best possible mall service; to keep 
postal employees on the job; and to operate 
as economically as we can.“ ‘These are ob- 
Jectives truly in harmony with public sery- 
ice and our best tradition. 

Even sage Ben Franklin had different 
views to express, earlier in his autobiography, 
when he was still a small-business man and 
he had just been appointed postmaster in 
his adopted city of Philadelphia. He joy- 
ously discovered that access to postal service 
increased correspondence, enlarged the num- 
ber of people interested in his product, and 
multiplied profits to his business so he could 
give his time to public service. This, be- 
cause of the nature of postal service, is 
the better example Franklin has left us. 


Great Lakes Water Diversion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, April 12, 1957, representatives of 
every Great Lakes State except Illi- 
nois, met in Cleveland, Ohio, together 
with officials of many municipalities and 
port authorities in the Great Lakes re- 
gion, to discuss the legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress which would permit an 
increased diversion of Great Lakes water 
through the Minois Waterway. 

The conference, called at the invitation 
of the Honorable C. William O'Neill, 
Governor of Ohio, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY GOVERNOR'S CON- 
FERENCE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, APRIL 12, 1957 
Whereas the States of New York, Penn- 

sylvania, Obio, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 

sin, and Minnesota hold title to the waters of 
the Great Lakes under a high public trust 
to protect and preserve them for the benefit 
of some 50 million of their citizens; and 

Whereas any diversion of these waters from 
the Great Lakes watershed materially in- 
jures the interest of the 50 million citizens 
in this natural resource; and 

Whereas the commerce of the Great Lakes 
is a major factor in ‘the economy of the 
region made up of these States and of the 
Nation Itself, specifically in the coal, chemi- 
cal, steel, and utility industries and public 
hydroelectric facilities; and 

Whereas diversion of Great Lakes waters, 
Outside the Great Lakes watershed materially 
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injures the above-described commerce and 
the above-described industrics; and 

Whereas tremendous public expenditures 
have been made in and are continuing to 
be made in the improvement of port facilities 
throughout the Great Lakes, which facilities 
Will be materially injured by any impair- 
ment of the natural levels of the lakes; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada have expended and are expending 
tremendous public funds in the development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, which develop- 
ment will be materially injured by any im- 
pairment of the natural level of the lakes; 
and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has authorized the deepening of the con- 
necting channels of the Great Lakes involv- 
ing further tremendous expenditure of pub- 
lic funds, which deepening will be directly 
reduced by any impairment of the natural 
level of the lakes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference of State, 
municipal, and Industrial officials, speaking 
directly for and on behalf of the 50 million 
citizens of this region, hereby expresses 
unalterable opposition to any diversion of 
water from the Great Lakes watershed and 
specifically urges the Congress of the United 
States to defeat legislative attempts by the 
Chicago Sanitary District, the State of Illinois 
and oher groups outside the Great Lakes ares 
which would pillage the natural resources 
vested by law and by specific Supreme Court 
decision in the people of the Great Lakes 
watershed and which would violate the rights 
of the people of the Great Lakes and Canada 
under existing treaties between the two na- 
tions: and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Vice President of the 
United States as President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
chairman of the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Public Works, and to each Member of 
Congress from the States participating in 
this meeting. 


El Dorado County Chamber of Commerce 
Reaffirms Endorsement of Cooperative 
Trinity River Development Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19, 1955, the Board of Directors of the 
El Dorado County (Calif.) Chamber of 
Commerce adopted a resolution favoring 
a cooperative plan for development of 
the power facilities of the Trinity River 
project, 

This stand was reaffirmed by resolu- 
tion approved March 12,1957. In trans- 
mitting a copy of the same to me, cham- 
ber officials urge that the partnership 
plan be supported in the interest not 
only of the taxpayers of California but 
of the United States. : 

El Dorado County is situated in the 
heart of California’s famed mother lode 
country. Geographically, it is in the im- 
mediate users’ area to be served bY 
Trinity River power. Therefore, the 
publie position of its chamber of com- 
merce is especially significant in connec- 
tion with Secretary Seaton’s recommen- 
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dation, and my bill (H. R. 6997) to pro- 
Vide for joint development. 

For the information of Members of 
Congress, I desire to include with my own 
remarks the following resolution point- 
rout the desirability of the cooperative 
p m 


RESOLUTION FAVORING PARTNERSHIP DEVELOP- 
MENT OF TRINITY RIVER PROJECT 


Whereas recommendation for the joint de- 
velopment of the Trinity River unit of the 
Central Valley project in California by the 
Federal Government and the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. was made February 13, 1957, 
by Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton; 
and 


Whereas the El Dorado County Chamber 
Of Commerce believes that the development 
Of the Trinity River should be carried out 
at the least cost to the Federal taxpayer; 
and 

Whereas the development under the coop- 
erative plan would result in a beneficial 
broadening of the local tax base; and 

Whereas it would mean a surplus of $165 
Million in project revenues in 50 years of 
Operation, as compared to an all Federal 
development project; and 

Whereas according to estimates it would 
also mean an additional $135 million in Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes during the 50- 
Year period: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the El Dorado County 
Chamber of Commerce directors at their 
regular board meeting March 12, 1957, re- 
affirm their stand, made in a resolution 
drawn April 19, 1955, on the desirability of 
the cooperative plan; and be it further 

Resolved, That this chamber of commerce 

by respectfully urges Senators KNOW- 
LAND and KucHEL and every member of the 

ornia congressional delegation to sup- 
Port the cooperative plan by the Federal 
Government and the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. in the development of the Trinity River 
Project. 

Approved by the board of directors of the 
El Dorado County Chamber of Commerce, 
March 12, 1957. 

Attest: Harvey E. WEST, Jr., 

President. 
WALTER G. DRYSDALE, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Third Annual Model Congress of 
Genesee County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


i Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
chools of Genesee County, N. Y., annual- 
hold a model congress as a means of 
ting the students through ex- 
chaunce and participation, with the me- 
80 nics and content of representative 
bie ment. This is a most commend- 
le undertaking. 
at year, the model congress was held 
the New York State School for the 
pnd at Batavia, with students from the 
Cen wing schools participating: Elba 
ieee School, Batavia High School, Le- 
Sen, Central School, Pavilion Central 
School. Oakfield-Alabama Central 
Benes Corfu Central School, Byron- 
You = Central School, and the New 
tk School for the Blind. 
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A number of bills were submitted by 
the high schoo] students to the congress, 
and after consideration by the appro- 
priate committees, were acted upon by 
the congress in plenary session. 

The following measures were ap- 
proved: 

Bill No. 61, submitted by Terry Graham 
and James Griffith, Pavilion Central 
School: 

Be it enacted by the Model Congress: That 
a tax of $0.01 be placed on every pack of ciga- 
rettes earmarked for Federal aid to education. 

(A) The lump sum should be given to 
each State in proportion to size, population, 
and number of schools. 

(B) The State legislature should regulate 
how the money should be divided among 
educational needs. , 


Bill No. 67, submitted by Lois Benthin, 
Elba Central School, a bill to increase 
from $600 to $800 the personal income- 
tax exemptions of a taxpayer: 

Be it enacted by the Model Congress: That 
the Internal Revenue Code be amended to 
allow $800 as an exemption for a spouse, and 
for each dependent and an additional exemp- 
tion of $800 for anyone over the age of 65. 


Bill No. 65, submitted by Diane Ket- 
chum, and Jean Ann Huber of Byron- 
Bergen School, a bill to provide adequate 
medical care for low-income families: 

Whereas only one-half of the families of 
the Nation are covered by some form of sick- 
ness insurance; and 

Whereas this insurance covers less than 25 
percent of all medical expenses; and 

Whereas families with incgmes under 
$3,000 have twice as much illness as those 
families with higher incomes; 

Be it enacted by this Model Congress that: 

1. A cooperative Federal-State program be 
established to assist in the financing of per- 
sonal health services. Each State would 
draw a plan to assist the development of the 
health service which conforms to a program 
of minimum Federal standards. 

2. Federal grants-in-aid would be made 
from general tax revenues for the purpose of 
assisting the State in making personal health 
services available to the general population 
and the lower income families in particular. 
The Federal Government would also assist 
the States in operating facilities for tuber- 
culosis and mental care. 


Bill No. 53, calling for Federal aid to 
schools which adopt the four-quarter 
plan of year-around operation was de- 
feated. It was submitted by Wendy Fos- 
burg of Batavia High School. 

Bill No. 13, calling for increase of the 
immigration quotas was also defeated. 
It was submitted by Suzanne Beebe and 
Lorna Lamb of Corfu High School. 

The Congress was under the chair- 
mananship of Samuel Giansante, of Elba 
Central School. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I also include in the RECORD an 
editorial from the April 8 issue of the 
Batavia Daily News with respect to this 
model congress: 

MODEL CONGRESS SHOWS THE War 

The model congress staged by area schools 
at the State School for the Blind commends 
itself as a most sensible and worthwhile 

ect. 

5 involved students from throughout the 
county assembling after the fashion of the 
national legislative body, studying, debating, 
presenting and finally voting on measures of 
nationwide significance. 

It was edifying to see the grasp of national 
issues that the students have. 
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Certainly, an endeavor of this kind pro- 
motes not only a knowledge of the mechanics 
of government, but also encourages think- 
ing on all sides of an issue and, in effect, puts 
significant meaning and life“ Into what is 
between the covers of a textbook, 


Unofficial Visit to the Jewish Colony at 
Sosua in the Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Easter recess, accompanied by three 
of my distinguished colleageus, Hon. IsI- 
DORE. DOLLINGER, of New York, Hon. EARL 
Cuuporr, of Pennsylvania, and Hon. 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, of Maryland, I made 
an unofficial visit to the Jewish colony 
at Sosua in the Dominican Republic. 
We were guests of the colony which was 
established 17 years ago to provide a 
haven for persons of the Jewish faith 
who were victims of Nazi, horror and 
inhumanity. 

We spent several days in Sosua where 
we worshipped in their synagogue, lived 
in their homes, visited their farms, fac- 
tories, school, and hospital. 

We found a happy and prosperous 
people in a thriving community. Those 
who came there oppressed and forsaken 
are now proud citizens of the Dominican 
Republic, living in harmony with their 
neighbors, respected and welcomed 
everywhere. 

The Sosua settlers told us, and we can 
report from personal observation, that 
the promises made to them by Generalis- 
simo Trujillo in 1940 have been fulfilled. 
He has kept his word. : 

In Ciudad Trujillo, the capital of the 
Dominican Republic, we witnessed a his- 
tory making and significant event. 

Alfred Rosenzweig, who came there 
with the small band of Hitlers’ victims, 
was sworn in as a Congressman of the 
Republic. He was the first of the Jewish 
faith to achieve this honor. To-us this 
was indicative of the freedom of oppor- 
tunity, freedom of religious belief and 
worship, and the absence of discrimina- 
tion of any kind, because of race, creed, 
or national origin in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

We were invited to meet with General- 
issimo Trujillo, In the course of our dis- 
cussion, we mentioned the plight of the 
Egyptian refugees who are now seeking 
a haven from communism and Nasser 
terrorism. We were particularly con- 
cerned because President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles have re- 
fused the same preference to the Egyp- 
tian refugees as was given to the Hun- 
garians. 

Generalissimo Trujillo assured us that 
he would be happy to do today what he 
did in 1940. He said that the door of 
the Dominican Republic is open to all 
oppressed people, regardless of race, 
creed, or national origin and that 5,000 
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Jewish refugees can be admitted imme- 
diately. He further advised us that he 
is making available sufficient fertile land 
for all those who will come. 


Middle East Situation Serious 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of the United States 
and perhaps of the world are thinking 
about the ultimate possibility of war in 
the Middle East area. As part of my 
remarks I am including a timely article 
by a Scripps-Howard staff writer, Mr. 
R. H. Shackford, who is presently in 
Amman, Jordan. It is obvious from a 
reading of the article that until the dif- 
ficulty between the Arabs and the Israeli 
is resolved, there will be but little chance 
for peace in the area. The article fol- 
lows: 

AMMAN, JORDAN, April 25—-The odds are 
heavy on the side of civil war here. If that 
happens Jordan’s neighbors, like jackals, 
probably will devour her. 

That is the opinion of most foreign ob- 
servers and the fear of many moderate Jor- 
danians. But they sit mesmerized and 
helpless. 

Tension is near the breaking point. 

DESPERATE N 


The economic situation is desperate. The 
mood of two-thirds of the people—1 million 
Palestinians in a country of 1,400,000—is 
that they have nothing to lose. The only 
thing worth gaining, for them, is revenge 
against Israel. The West has blocked such 
revenge, but the Reds promise it for them. 

Young King Hussein still is fighting with 
the moral support of neighboring Kings 
Saud of Saudi Arabia and Feisal II of Iraq. 
He hopes for their military support if the 
lid blows off. But only a minority of the 
people are behind him—the majority being 
Palestinians, not Jordanians. ‘ 

The struggle between the King and the 
extremists has grown rapidly ever since the 
extremists won last year's elections—the first 
free ones in Jordan. The issue was drawn 
early this year when Jordan was faced with 
choosing whether to support the Eisenhower 
doctrine. 

The extremists, who want closer associa- 
tion with Egypt's President Nasser and 
Moscow, and a policy of positive neutrality, 
reject the doctrine. The King and some of 
his advisers want such support, because 
they now are conscious of the strong hold 
communism is getting on Palestinians in 
their midst. 

WALKING THE TIGHTROPE 


The current crisis started early this month 
when the King dismissed the old cabinet 
headed by extremists and set up a new one. 
He is trying to walk a tightrope by getting 
rid of pro-Nasser extremists, while not 
alienating the Palestinian rank and file who 
are attracted by them. 

The King’s dilemma is this: If he should 
come out enthusiastically for the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, or if the Richards mission 
appeared here now, the extremists probably 
could give the street mobs the signal for all- 
out riots. That may happen anyway. 
Countrywide demonstrations the last few 
days were a possible prelude to a major 
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effort to overthrow the present Government 
and the King. 

There are few if any hopeful signs either 
here or in the more tension-ridden area west 
of the Jordan River—the section of old 
Palestine the Israelis falled to conquer in 
1948. 

The most encouraging sign is the King's 
strong measures to keep the lid on—deploy- 
ment of the Arab Legion and police in 
trouble areas, abolition of all travel within 
the country, a purge of officers and probably 
stiffer measures to come. If the extremists 
decide to push it, there will be a fight—and 
everyone agrees a bloody, tragic one between 
Arabs. 


UNITED STATES SCAPEGOAT 


The United States is the major scapegoat. 
The Reds carefully maneuvered the situation 
so a million Palestinians in Jordan—half in 
miserable refugee camps—look on the United 
States as their enemy and Russia as their 
friend. “If my enemy (Israel) is your friend, 
then you are my enemy,” they say. “The 
Soviets say Israel is their enemy and there- 
fore the Soviets must be our friends.” 

Only those who have lived in squalor and 
hunger and without hope of returning to 
their old homes for 8 years can understand 
this reasoning. These people do not look 
beyond the Israeli question—and it does 
little good to lecture them on the dangers of 
communism. “What about Israel?” they 
reply. 

Time and again I asked Jordanians and 
Palestinians of moderate cast what could 
the United States do when they asked me, 
“What is the United States going to do?” 

Time and again the answer was unde- 
viatingly the same: “Admit justice is on 
our side in the dispute with Israel, and do 
something about getting justice for us.“ 

It is pretty hard to reply to this in the 
middle of a refugee camp ‘of 40,000 desolate, 
forlorn people living in mud huts and tents 
on barren plains west of Jericho. Even 
harder to answer when the refugee is stand- 
ing pn the edge of no man’s land and look- 
ing 50 feet across barbed wire to his orange 
grove now tended and harvested by Israelis. 

The Western World often forgets the crux 
of the Israeli problem is right here in Jordan. 
Likewise the crux of Jordan's current prob- 
lems revolve around the Israeli problem. 

Looking at hard facts it is hard to con- 
clude otherwise than that the cards are 
stacked against continuation of Jordan in its 
present state. The United States unfortu- 
nately today is seeking to maintain what is 
an untenable status quo. 

Jordan really is two countries: 

First is old Transjordan the area east 
of the Jordan River. It is primarily desert 
and mountains; until the Israeli war it was 
inhabited by a few hundred thousand Bed- 
ouins and shepherds. 

Secondly is a small chunk of old Pales- 
tine—an area 75 miles long and 30 wide, 
north and south of Jerusalem and west of 
the river. The Israelis failed to capture this 
and the late King Abdulla annexed it. 


£ MOSTLY PALESTINIAN 


This area is populated by about a half 
million Palestinians. To it and nearby 
Jordanian areas another half million Pales- 
tinians fied and still remain. The present 
population of Jordan is thus two-thirds 
Palestinian. 

Palestinians, being much more sophisti- 
cated and politically conscious than the 
desert nomadic Jordanians, quickly came 
to dominate this country. King Abdulla 
gave all Palestinians Jordanian citizenship. 

The present prime minister is a Palestinian 
refugee. His predecessor was & Palestinian. 
Most members of the cabinet are Palestin- 
ians. Palestinians have only one objective 
in life—get rid of Israel and return to their 
lands. 
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Although the indigenous Jordanians are 
less strongly inclined, their country is a 
paradise for Reds and extremists. 

A former moderate cabinet member, dis- 
missed a week ago by King Hussein, dis- 
cussed the situation with despair: 

“No one knows from hour to hour what 
will happen. Extremists are in control of 
the crowds and refugees, thanks to the 
West's refusal to face up to the refugee prob- 
lem all these years. 

“These demonstrators are not Commu- 
nists. They don't even know what com- 
munism is. But Communist leaders are 
taking full advantage of their frustrations. 

“It is a classical Marxist revoluntionary 
style. Demonstrators are Palestinians driven 
from their homes 8 years ago, who feel 8 
years of injustice is enough. They are sick 
and tired of seeing sympathetic foreigners 
like you come here and look at them, go 
away and write nice words—but then noth- 
ing happens. 

“They sit, and brood, and plot. But some- 
thing is going to happen now. For years 
Moscow paid no attention to them. Now 
Moscow says it is on the side of the Palestin- 
ians., Your answer is a proposal to save us 
from communism. That isn't what these 
people want. They want what the Soviets 
are saying—that their case against Israel is 
just.” 


If Hungarian Refugees, Why Not 
Egyptian? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
mayed to learn that the administration 
sees fit to reject the entrance of Egyp- 
tian displaced Jews to the United States 
under the parole provisions of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act. Yet, this is the very 
provision in the law which gave the 
administration authority to admit 32,000 
Hungarian refugees. I note that Mr. 
Rogers, in replying for the Attorney 
General, stated that the decision to ad- 
mit Hungarian refugees was taken in “a 
sudden unexpected emergency which 
arose while there was no Congress in 
session.” This answer is completely 
illogical. 

The authority to admit the Hungarian 
refugees was based on law and the law 
operates whether or not Congress is in 
session. It is heartless mockery to say 
that existing law is operable for one 
group of people and then inoperable for 
another group of people who are simi- 
larly situated. Whether or not Con- 
gress acts on the administration’s pro- 
posals, is completely irrelevant. The 
law as it exists today, provides sufficient 
authority to admit the helpless deportees 
of Egypt. 

Moreover, the administration has an- 
nounced that it will continue to permit 
the entrance of additional Hungarian 
parolees. No one finds fault with that, 
but then what Happens to the excuse 
given by Mr. Rogers that the administra- 
tion will not act on Egyptian deportees 
while Congress is in session, pending 
action on the proposed legislation affect- 
ing parolees? The Hungarian refugees 
are still being admitted although Con- 
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gress is in session and the pending legis- 
lation has not been acted upon. 

There is more to this than meets the 
eye. What is the real basis for this dis- 
crimination? The Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which I am chairman, will 
put that question to Mr. Rogers, 


Resolution Concerning Federal Aid 
to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a senate concurrent resolution passed by 
the South Dakota Legislature which 
memorializes the Congress to substitute 
the Scrivner, Republican, of Kansas, bill 
for H. R. 1 in the event there is action 
on the part of Congress to provide Fed- 
eral assistance to education. In present- 
ing this concurrent resolution, I likewise 
call attention to a senate resolution 
passed by the South Dakota Legislature 
which I inserted in the Recorp under 
date of April 15, 1957, and which ap- 
pears on page 5114 of the Recorp, where- 
in the South Dakota Legislature went 
on record in unequivocal opposition to 
the whole philosophy of Federal aid to 
school construction or education in any 
manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that 
these two resolutions, which were passed 
by the South Dakota Legislature, clearly 
define the feeling of the people of South 
Dakota on not only education but on 
a majority of these Federal-aid grants. 
The senate concurrent resolution is as 
follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 
Concurrent resolution memoralizing the Con- 
gress of the United States and his Excel- 
lency, the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower; the 

Honorable Kari E. Munor and the Honor- 

able Francis Case, United States Senators 

from South Dakota; the Honorable E. Y. 

Berry and the Honorable Grorce Mc- 

Govern, Congressmen from South Dakota; 

relating to a sound approach to more in- 

creased educational funds through local 
contro] by providing that 1 percent of the 
personal and corporate Federal income tax 
generated in the State of South Dakota 
shall either be retained in or returned to 
the State to be used for such educational 

Purposes as the State of South Dakota may 

determine 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein): 

Whereas there are some people in public 
life that feel that there is a pressing need for 
Federal aid for schools based on the premise 
that this country faces an educational crisis 
Caused by the fact that while more and more 
children have been entering our schools every 
year, there have been fewer and fewer teach- 
ers and school buildings to take care of 
them; and 

Whereas other people in public life, who 
decognire that there is a need for more educa- 
tional funds in our Nation, feel that the prob- 
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lem can be met quickly and sensibly at the 
local level but not on the Federal plane be- 
cause Federal aid results in Federal control 
in its distance from the people, and fails to 
solve State and local problems; and 
Whereas the Government of the United 
States, through taxes, is siphoning a great 
part of the wealth of our Nation out of the 
several States and Territories into the Fed- 
eral Treasury; and 
Whereas the Government of the United 
States is collecting taxes from nearly all 
sources of revenue, including taxes on indi- 
vidual and corporate incomes, admission, 
beverages, communications, gifts, luxuries, 
transportation, and from excise and other 
taxes, leaving to the States but relatively 
few other sources of tax revenues; and 
Whereas at rates approaching confiscation 
of property, States are still not able to raise 
revenue sufficient to carry the rising costs of 
State and local governments, and especially 
not to meet the demands for needed improve- 
ments and higher salaries for the training 
of our youths; and 
Whereas it has been proposed that the 
Federal Government grant aid to the State 
for educational purposes; and 
Whereas it is neithe? economical nor efi- 
cient to withdraw huge sums out of the 
States and Territories and redistribute 
funds under bureaucratic regulations from 
the Federal Treasury; and 
Whereas there was introduced in the 85th 
Congress of the United States, House Joint 
Resolution 159, which resolved in part, “That 
1 percent of all income taxes collected on 
individual and corporate incomes under 
Federal statutes shall be deemed to be reve- 
nue for the State or Territory within which 
it is collected, for use, for educational pur- 
poses only, without any Federal direction, 
control, or interference,” and in line with 
said House joint resolution Representative 
Exzretr P. Scrivner, of the Second District 
of Kansas, and Representative E. Y. BERRY, 
of the Second District of South Dakota, have 
introduced bills to aid education through 
this direct transfer-to-the-State treasury 
plan; and 
Whereas it is desirable that if aid is re- 
quired by the States, that it be accomplished 
by a simple, easy, direct, and efficient 
method, not hampered with bureaucratic re- 
strictions, or dictation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein), That the Congress 
of the United States be respectfully urged 
and requested to adopt legislation in line 
with the Scrivner plan of aid to educa- 
tion and House Joint Resolution No. 159 
whereby the State of South Dakota would 
retain 1 percent of all income tax collected 
on individual and corporate income under 
Federal statutes which would be deemed 
revenue for the State of South Dakota for 
educational purposes and without any Fed- 
eral direction, control, or interference; be it 
further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the Senate 
of the State of South Dakota transmit copies 
of his resolution to His Excellency, the 
President of the United States, the Honor- 
able Dwight D. Eisenhower; to the Honor- 
able Kart E. Munpr and the Honorable 
Francis Case, United States Senators from 
South Dakota; the Honorable E. Y. BERRY 
and the Honorable GEORGE McGovern, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from South Dakota. 
Nits A. Bor, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
WALTER J. Matson, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
L. R. Houck, 
Lieutenant Governor, 
President of the Senate. 
JohN Ewe, for 
NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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Northerners Need To Know Facts in the 
South—There’d Be Less Misunder- 


standing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article written by Mr. 
Albert Taliaferro, Jr., of Cordova, Tenn. 

He emphasizes that the South does 
not have a real Negro problem. It is 
provocative of great interest and I am 
sure you will be interested in reading it. 

The article follows: 
NORTHERNERS NX To Know Facts IN THE 

Sourn—Tuere’> Be Less MISUNDERSTAND- 

ING 


(By Albert Taliaferro, Jr.) 

A message to white northerners and to 
higher class Negroes: 

There would be no hate or misunderstand- 
ing over integration if you could understand 
the following facts and do something definite 
to correct the practices of southern Negroes 
which produce those facts. 

In Shelby County, Tenn., last year there 
were 2,986 illegitimate Negro children to 23 
whites. That means more than 129 Negroes 
born out of wedlock, to 1 among whites. And 
that picture does not take into consideration 
the fact that there are almost 3 whites to 1 
Negro living in Shelby County. Taking this 
into consideration, the ratio is at least 260 
Negro illegitimate births to 1 white. 

Scripps-Howard Reporter Andrew Tully saw 
one Negro woman in Mississippi who had 
7 children by 7 different men. 

THE DISEASE ISSUE 

A study of United States statistics on 
venereal disease in the South showed very 
much the same sort of ratio. 

I have never seen these detailed facts 
brought to public attention, in an effort to 
explain why southern whites do not want 
integration forced upon them and why the 
Southern States are setting up laws to block 
forced integration. Our good Negro brethren 
deserve to know these reasons, in order that 
they may correct them. 

Those infected with venereal disease leave 
germs on toilet seats where they are caught 
by innocent people. Could anything be 
more convincing to integrationists? 

White southerners simply do not want to 
accept such an unprepared race on an equal 
basis. Higher class Negroes do not expect 
them to. We have hundreds of higher class 
Negroes in many of eur southern white col- 
leges, who understand the problem. They 
know that they are held back by lower level 
Negroes. 

Negro preachers of our Nation, according 
to that great Negro publisher, Davis Lee, 
instead of preaching the gospel against sin, 
are fanning hate against the southern whites 
who really are their friends. Wise Negro 
leaders, especially preachers, should first in- 
sist on cleaning up the southern Negroes’ 
sins and then ask for recognition. But so 
far the NAACP and many Negro leaders are 
not doing this. 


QUESTION OF DUTY 


Is it the southern white peoples“ duty to 
cleanse the Negro race? No; the Negroes 
would consider that as in their 
private affairs. I think it is the duty of the 
NAACP, and they should be forced by higher 
class Negroes to get going on that job. 
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Some northern whites have the crazy idea 
that they are somehow different from the 
southern whites and for so thinking, they 
are completely responsible for the unnatural 
hate with which the southern Negro is being 
infected, 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed by Hon. 
John F. Baldwin, of California, to Resi- 
dents of the California Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year I mailed a questionnaire to 
every family of registered voters in the 
California Sixth Congressional District. 
The response to this questionnaire was 
the largest that I have ever received. 
Many constituents not only answered the 
questionnaire, but sent supplementary 
letters or wrote detailed comments on the 
back of the questionnaire. I have spent 
many hours personally reading all of 
these comments, and they have been most 
helpful. I am firmly convinced that a 
Congressman can better represent his 
constitutents if he knows the views of all 
of these constituents, than if he has only 
heard from pressure groups. 

The tabulation of the questionnaire is 
summarized below: 

1. A civil-rights bill is under consideration 
by Congress which would provide that any 
intimidation or other effort to prevent a 
citizen from legitimately voting in Federal 
elections is a Federal offense, and that the 
United States Attorney General be given au- 
thority to prosecute such a violation. Do 
you favor or oppose such a bill? Favor, 86.4 
percent; oppose, 8.6 percent; undecided, 5 
percent. 

2. President Eisenhower has proposed that 
Congress authorize him to use our Armed 
Forces, if necessary, to protect the territorial 
integrity and political independence of any 
Middle Eastern nation requesting such aid, 
against overt armed aggression from any na- 
tion controlled by international communism, 
Do you favor or oppose such authorization? 
Favor, 63.6 percent; oppose, 25.5 percent; un- 
decided, 10.9 percent. 

3. The Refugee Relief Act, which permit- 
ted admission into the United States of 
refugees, expired on December 31, 1956. Pro- 
posals have been made that an extention of 
this act be passed so that additional refugees 
from Hungary and other countries might be 
admitted to this country. Do you favor or 
oppose such an extension? Favor, 41 per- 
cent; oppose, 48.5 percent; undecided, 10.5 
percent, 

4. President Eisenhower has proposed to 
Congress that the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act be liberalized so 
that unused immigration quotas could be 
transferred to country whose quotas are 
oversubscribed. Do you favor or oppose this 
modification in the act? Favor, 47.4 per- 
cent; oppose, 41.7 percent; undecided, 10.9 
percent, 

5. The present tight-money situation has 
resulted primarily from Government efforts 
to prevent inflation. If you had your choice, 
which of the following would you prefer: 

(a) High interest rates, with reasonable 
stability in prices—89.3 percent. 


` 
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(b) Lower interest rates, but with higher 
prices for the goods you buy—10.7 percent. 

6. It has been proposed that the Veterans’ 
Administration's interest rate on veterans’ 
home loans be increased from 4½ to 5 per- 
cent to stimulate lending agencies to make 
more VA home loans. Do you favor or oppose 
this increase in the VA interest rate? Favor, 
56.6 percent; oppose, 34.3 percent; undecided, 
9.1 percent. 

7. It has been proposed that the veterans’ 
preference, which gives priority to veterans 
over nonveterans in Federal civilian employ- 
ment, should not apply after a nonveteran 
has a minimum of 15 years’ Federal service. 
In other words, a nonveteran with more than 
15 years of Federal civilian service could not 
be “bumped” (ousted from his job), in case 
of a reduction in force, by a veteran with 
less Federal civilian service. Would you fa- 
vor or oppose such a limitation of the vet- 
erans’ preference. 

Answers from all constituents: Favor, 73.8 
percent; oppose, 21.8 percent; undecided, 4.4 
percent. 

Answers from veterans: Favor, 68.5 per- 
cent; oppose, 27.4 percent; undecided, 4.1 per- 

Answers from nonveterans: Favor, 80.1 per- 
cent; oppose, 15.8 percent; undecided, 4.1 per- 
cent. 

Answers from Federal civilian employees 
who are veterans: Favor, 44.6 percent; oppose, 
51.6 percent; undecided, 3.8 percent. 

Answers from Federal civilian employees 
who are nonveterans: Favor, 90.5 percent; 
oppose, 8.6 percent; undecided, 0.9 percent. 

8. (Answered by residents of Solano 
County.) The Air Force has announced that 
it considers it essential to construct 500 addi- 
tional housing units at Travis Air Force Base 
to provide adequately for military personnel 
stationed at the base, and for our national 
defense. In order to do this, under present 
law, the Air Force must first purchase the 
existing 900 housing units at the base which 
were originally built under the Wherry Act. 
Such purchase would remove the Wherry 
housing units from the tax rolls, depriving 
Solano County of approximately $45,000 in 
property tax revenue per year. With these 
facts in mind, do you favor or oppose the 
Air Force proposed construction of the 500 
additional housing units? Favor, 36.8 per- 
cent; oppose, 51 percent; undecided, 12.2 
percent. 


Foreign Aid Fails To Hit Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article by Mr. George 
Todt, editorial correspondent for the 
Valley Times, North Hollywood, Calif. 
His comments regarding our foreign-aid 
program-are timely and I commend the 
article to the House membership: 

Our ALLIES AND Our Bac HOLDING 
(By George Todt) 

“All hope abandon, ye who enter here.”— 
Dante—Inferno. 

The ludicrous aspects of our foreign-aid 
giveaways become more apparent with the 
passage of time. There are so many flagrant 
examples of what our global doles have failed 
to buy for us—friendship, security or peace 
that it would be easier to write a book than 
a short article on the subject. Let's take 
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a look at the recent antics of our partner, 
Great Britain, for a starter. 

Our strongest ally has just told us—in 
effect—to go fly our kite. Not only is Her 
Majesty's Government's bowing out of the 
picture insofar as the global military defense 
of the Western alliance may be concerned, 
but it is also preparing to open the flood- 
gates of trade with the Iron Curtain bloc 
as well. Is this Britain’s revenge for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's stopping her midway in 
the recently attempted conquest of the Suez 
Canal? If so, then we will possibly find 
France—our No. 2 ally—foliowing sult. 

France is practically a military non- 
entity for the time being anyway—at least 
insofar as any adequate contribution to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization's defenĝe 
of Western Europe is concerned, She has 
some haif million men, armed by courtesy of 
the United States, and they are presently 
gallivanting over north Africa instead of 
maintaining their share of our mutual bur- 
den at the Rhine, which was the reason why 
we gave them weapons and economic aid in 
the first place, France has spent our where- 
withal in Indochina and Africa, instead. 

But to get back to our British cousins. 
They have thrown in the sponge and now say 
they must rely on the American taxpayer to 
pay for their defense. How come? For 
answer, John Bull points to the Suez fiasco. 
Really crushing, you know. 

And yet quite a case might be made to the 
neat effect that Britain lost no money what- 
soever on the ill-fated expedition. The mili- 
tary costs were previously given as approxi- 
mating $300 million. Afterward, London 
picked up nearly $2 billion in credits and 
loans from the World Bank and from us, 
these to tide her over. We have generously 
agreed to postpone interest payments ex- 
tending many years into the future on the 
postwar British loan. This means, in effect, 
another grant-in-aid gift of billions in 
savings. 

We came to Britain’s rescue—as we have 
on numerous other occasions—with enough 
oil to keep her going without any economic 
letdown in any quarter. In fact, there was 
a boom—not a recession—in England during 
the last winter. Production was at an all- 
time high. In fact, things were so good that 
the Government announced early in April 
that income taxes would be cut; also taxes 
on entertainment, household goods, and gas- 
oline sales. How about that? 

It must seem strange to thinking Ameril- 
cans that after we came to Britain's rescue 
in the last two World Wars, after spending 
more than $120 billions on economic and 
military aid to our allies since 1945, and after 
paying the highest income and other taxes 
in our history—the American people must 
now be treated to the spectacle of our closest 
ally’s handing us the ball and taking a pow- 
der on the next play. This doesn't make 
sense to our side. 

Let's face it. When British fat was in 
the fire, the Empire knew how to maintain 
its share of military forces in the face df 
world tensions—and did so magnificently 
without aid or direction from Uncle Sam, 
The British Commonwealth could do so to- 
day if it wanted to make the effort. 

But what is the incentive for it to do so? 
As long as our politicians in Washington are 
too weak to insist that our allies do their 
full and fair share in our mutual system of 
alllances—why not allow the American tax- 
payer to carry the Old Man of the Sea on his 
back? Can we actually blame the British? 
Is this sad turn of affairs their fault—or 
ours? 

Frankly, we have only ourselvés to blame, 
It is sheer stupidity on our part to under- 
take the defense of others who are neither 
enthusiastic nor willing to share equally in 
their own defense against a hideous, alien 
ideology such as militant Marxist socialism. 
But far from being interested in doing more 
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than a token share, our allies—namely, the 
British and French—seem more interested 
in open trade with the enemy. Or do they 
really think of the Communist leaders as 
enemies? Why have they left us holding 
the bag? What's up? 


Classroom Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an excel- 
lent editorial in the Monday edition of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
on the subject of classroom shortage. 

Opponents of the plan to have the 
Federal Government make grants-in- 
aid to State and local school districts 
for needed classroom construction must 
realize that the bulk of the American 
press and a vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people favor the idea. 

I want, on behalf of the proponents of 
this legislation, to commend the Post and 
other outstanding newspapers for their 
stand favorable to legislation that means 
so much to America. 

The editorial follows: 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 

Of all the unfinished business which Con- 
gress faces on returning from its Easter 
recess, nothing can make a stronger appeal 
to its conscience and its concern for the na- 
tional welfare than the proposal for Federal 
aid to school construction. In one form or 
another, the proposal has been before it for 
more than a decade. The need for Federal 
aid has grown more acute each year. Con- 
tinued neglect of it can result only in im- 
pairment of the Nation's public school sys- 
tem. Congress has a heavy obligation to act 
upon it before the session's close. 

Opposition to Federal aid seems to rest on 
two arguments. One is the contention spon- 
sored by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce that no classroom shortage exists; 
this ostrich method of approaching a serious 
problem by closing one's eyes to it may be 
comforting to economizers but it is neither 
constructive nor realistic. The other argu- 
ment is an old one and deserves more serious 
consideration: it is rooted in a fear that Fed- 
eral aid may lead to Federal control of the 
Public schools. Marion Folsom, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, dealt 
with both these arguments in a notable 
speech recently at Rochester, N. Y. 

Taking the figures supplied by State and 
local school agencies throughout the coun- 
try as a basis, Mr. Folsom attacked the con- 
tention that no classroom shortage exists. 
“For the third year in a row,” he said, “the 
States reported our schools are overflowing 
with about 214 million children above their 
Capacity. These children are not imaginary. 
They are in school today, and they can be 
counted with reasonable accuracy. These 
children, and millions of their classmates, 
are handicapped by. half-day school sessions 
or badly overcrowded conditions or use of 
makeshift facilities. * »The latest and 
best estimate by the States places the total 
Classroom shortage at about 159,000 class- 
rooms.” 
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The Secretary’s reply to those who fear 
Federal control of education seems to us 
equally persuasive. All that is proposed in 
the administration bill, he points out, is a 
grant of Federal funds for a limited emer- 
gency period to be allocated to the States, 
matched by their own resources, and then 
allocated by them to local school authorities 
for local disbursement and administration. 
The Federal contribution would amount to 
only 15 percent of total funds for school con- 
struction in the country and to no more than 
3 percent of total funds for public schools 
for all purposes. Moreover, the Federal con- 
tribution would be limited to construction 
and would, by explicit legislative provision, 
have no relation to the selection of teachers, 
the determination of school curriculums or 
the administration of school programs. It is 
hard to see in this any genuine threat to the 
independence of local school boards. 

From the beginning of the American Re- 
public, the Federal Government has given 
assistance to education through land grants 
to colleges. This aid has brought rich divi- 
dends to the American people as a whole. 
Something like it is needed now for the 
public-school system because neglect of 
school construction during the war and post- 
war years has created an emergency elass- 
room shortage which the States cannot meet 
out-of their own resources. The need is im- 
mediate, temporary, and real. Federal aid 
means the salvation, not the sacrifice, of com- 
munity control of the public schools. 


Bertrand-Harrrison Bend Migratory 
Waterfowl Refuge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the Iowa Senate Con- 
current Resolution 23 as adopted by the 
57th General Assembly of Iowa. 

The resolution follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 23 

Whereas it has been proposed that the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
establish a migratory waterfowl refuge and 
recreational area on the Missouri River in 
and adjacent to Harrison County, Iowa, in 
what is known as the Bertrand-Harrison 
Bend in connection with a project of bank 
stabilization being constructed by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers; and 

Whereas such an area would greatly en- 
hance the recreational facilities of Iowa; and 

Whereas outdoor recreation tends to lessen 
juvenile delinquency by providing a whole- 
some and healthy outlet for youthful energy 
as well as fulfilling a basic need for the peo- 
ple of Iowa in general; and 

Whereas the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers has made a study of the proposal 
and finds that the necessary alterations in 
its plans can be carried out at no additional 
cost: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house con- 
curring), That the Legislature of the State 
of Iowa commends the Federal agencies in- 
volved for their forethought and efforts in 
the interests of outdoor recreation and urges 
their continued cooperation in advancing 
this project to a successful completion; and 
be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
send copies of this resolution to the United 
States Senators and Representatives from 
Iowa; the United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Nebraska; to Brig. Gen. J. L. 
Person, United States Army Assistant Chief 
of Engineers for Civil Works; and to Mr. Ross 
Lefer, Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

SENATE CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
ALBERT WEISS, Chairman. 

We, William H. Nicholas, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Iowa; Richard W. Berglund, secre- 
tary of the Senate; W. L. Mooty, speaker of 
the house of representatives; and William R. 
Kendrick, acting chief clerk of the house 


-of representatives, hereby certify that the 


above and foregoing resolution was adopted 
by the Senate and House of the 57th Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa. 
RICHARD W. BERGLUND, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
WILLIAM R. KENDRICK, 
Acting Chie] Clerk of the House. 
Wu H, NICHOLAS, 
Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. 
W. L. Moory, 
Speaker oj the House, 


Food Fair Decision Threat to FTC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recor the following state- 
ment made by me and text of a letter to 
Representative OREN Harris, chairman, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 

Foop Fam Decision THREAT TO FTC 

The meatpackers’ exemption from surveil- 
lance by the Federal Trade Commission that 
was created in the Packers’ and Stockyards 
Act of 1921 poses grave threats to the con- 
tinued usefulness of the FTC and to its abil- 
ity to proceed against unfair and discrim- 
inatory practices by any American company, 

Under a ruling by a Federal Trade Com- 
mission hearing examiner in the Food Fair 
case, which involved unfair practices in the 
operations of a supermarket grocery chain of 
238 stores, any company, no matter what its 
primary line of business is, simply by estab- 
lishing a small meatpacking operation can 
oust the FTC of jurisdiction over its activi- 
ties. I have written a letter to the chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee urging him to take early action in 
order to resolve the statutory ambiguity that 
gave rise to this condition and to affirm the 
FTC's jurisdiction over monopolistic prac- 
tices of meatpackers. 4 

The text of my letter to Representative 
Oren Harris, chairman, Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, is as follows: 

“On. April 11, 1957, a hearing examiner for 
the Federal Trade Commission issued a rul- 
ing that underscores the urgency for early 
consideration by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of necessary legisla- 
tion to close the loophole in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act created by the meat- 
packers' exemption, In the Food Fair Stores, 
Inc. case (FTC Docket 6458), FTC's hearing 
examiner ruled that Food Fair’s ownership 
and operation of a meatpacking plant 
ousted the Federal Trade Commission from 
Jurisdiction over unfair methods of compe- 
tition that violate the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission Act and discriminatory practices 
that violate the Robinson-Patman Act even 
though these unfair and discriminatory 
practices are totally unrelated to the dis- 
tribution of meat and meat products, or for 
that matter, even to the distribution of 
agricultural products. 

“By vesting $2,700,000 in a meatpacking 
plant, Food Fair has been able to remove 
FTC surveillance over the business of a 
supermarket grocery chain of 238 stores with 
gross sales of 6475 million. This is a case 
where the tail wags the dog. 

“Unless the Federal Trade Commission 
overrules its examiner, his decision leads to 
absurd results. Any company, no matter~ 
what its primary line is, with a minimal in- 
vestment in a meat packing operation can 
deprive the Federal Trade Commission of 
jurisdiction over its activities. Under the 
examiner's ruling, this device could be used 
by tire producers, battery manufacturers, 
automobile manufacturers, integrated oil 
companies, or any other industrial giant, to 
eliminate antitrust enforcement by the 
Federal Trade Commission over monopolistic 
practices that result in unfair and discrim- 
atory methods of competition. 

“I hope that the hearing examiner ulti- 
mately is found to be in error. The fact that 
there is much to support his interpretation 
of the packers’ exemption, however, further 
demonstrates the need for Congress to clar- 
ify this statute and to affirm the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission over 
the activities of meatpackers. 

“As the law now stands, the Secretary of 
Agriculture bas jurisdiction to enforce the 
antitrust provisions of the Packers’ and 
Stockyards Act of 1921. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, however, for more than 30 
years has done nothing to enforce these 
antitrust provisions, even with respect to 
those companies whose primary lines are 
slaughtering, processing, and selling meat 
and meat products. It is obvious that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is neither equipped 
for nor qualified by experience to continue 
these antitrust responsibilities. 

For these reasons I urgently request that 
you schedule early hearings on my bill, H. R. 
5282, to return to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission jurisdiction to prevent monopolistic 
acts and -practices and other unlawful re- 
straints by persons engaged in commerce in 
meat and meat products.” 


United Nations Aid Suggests That the 
United States Reduce Its Spending 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the head of the International 
Monetary Fund has proposed that the 
United States cut its Government ex- 
penditures in the interest of a more sta- 
ble world economy. Will our policy- 
makers heed his advice? I doubt it. 
The statement by Mr. Per Jacobsson, 
managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund to the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council follows: 

Unrreo Nations, N. Y., April 17—The head 
of the International Monetary Fund pro- 
posed today that the United States cut its 
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governmental expenditures in the interest of 
a more stable world economy. 

Per Jacobsson, managing director of the 
body, told the United Nations’ Economic 
and Social Council that inflated interna- 
tional budgets today represented “the great- 
est obstacle” to monetary order. 

Previously he expressed the opinion at an 
interview that it would be unfortunate if 
the United States foreign-aid program should 
be such as to stand in the way of possible 
budget reductions and tax cuts. 

He said, however, that the current high 
volume of demand for goods and increasing 
private investment throughout most of the 
world had been of benefit to the United 
States, enabling it to maintain its export 
markets in the years after the Korean war. 


BUSINESS IS HELD KEY 


Noting the economic theory that govern- 
ments should spend largely in times of 
shrinking private business and retrench cor- 
respondingly when private investment 
stands at a high level, the Swedish expert 
asserted: 

“It now seems as if the authorities were 
quite willing to accept and apply the first 
part of this theory but that they show great 
hesitation and unwillingness to apply the 
necessary retrenchment in a period of boom. 

“There are, however, some countries which 
recently have taken steps to cut down effec- 
tively the volume of their government ex- 
penditure; among them I would especially 
mention Belgium, the Netherland, Great 
Britain, and, as far as investment expendi- 
ture is concerned, Austria. 

“Under the influence of the examples set 
by these countries, it is not excluded that a 
new fashion involving a curtailment of gov- 
ernment expenditure will gain ground, in- 
stead of the practice of ever-mounting budg- 
ets followed in most countries during the 
post-war years. For such a fashion to be 
firmly established it is probably necessary, 
however, that some extra-European coun- 
tries—and particularly the United States— 
should partake in the movement. 

“For anyone who has had the occasion to 
examine the internal position of a number 
of countries in various parts of the world, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that if 
only the budget deficit could be brought 
down to manageable proportions the greatest 
obstacle to monetary order would have been 
eliminated.” 

SEES NEED FOR COURAGE 

Mr. Jacobsson conceded that cuts in gov- 
ernment spending would require much po- 
litical courage and determination. But he 
added that fortunately people everywhere 
ure tired of inflation and this should make it 
easier for authorities to take without fear or 
hesitation the necessary measures, whether 
these are popular or not. 


WORLD MARKET STRESSED 


He went on: “It is, I think, advisable for 
most countries to remember that if they con- 
tinue to allow their costs and prices to rise, 
they may not be able in the future to count 
on an increase in the general level of world- 
market prices but become exposed to the risk 
of getting into an unbalanced position in- 
ternally and externally. 

Mr. Jacobson outlined the measures taken 
by the International Monetary Fund to sup- 
port the pound sterling during the Suez 
Canal crisis. There was a surprising una- 
nimity of view regarding this course among 
almost 60 member nations, he said, and an 
amount equal to the United Kingdom's quota 
of $1,300,000,000 was made available. 

“It was found to be not only in the in- 
terest of the United Kingdom but also in the 
general interest that support should be given 
to a currency with the worldwide importance 
of sterling, in which over one-half of the 
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world’s currency transactions are settled,” he 
said. 

The Fund Director noted that despite po- 
litical stress over the last few months, no 
grave monetary disturbances had taken place 
and progress had been made in several na- 
tions toward increased transferability of 
currencies. 

He reported, however, a distinct feeling of 
uneasiness regarding increasing living costs 
in such countries as the United States and 
Britain, despite the pronounced increase of 
private business investments. 


The Trend Toward Monolithic Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
given by me before the convention of 
the Independent Bankers Association, at 
the Golden Gate Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla., Friday, April 26, 1957: 

This morning I should like to discuss 
with this most distinguished assemblage a 
matter of grave national concern. I am re- 
ferring to the trend toward monolithic 
banks that is wiping out independent banks 
on a wholesale scale and concentrating con- 
trol of the Nation’s banking business into 
fewer giant financial institutions. This 
trend is an ominous one indeed for the fu- 
ture of the independent banking system; per- 
mited to continue unchecked, it could 
have dangerous consequences for the en- 
tire competitive economy which depends for 
its lifeblood upon banking credit. 

Traditionally the banking system of the 
United States has relied for its vitality on 
vigorous competition by a multitude of in- 
dependent banks, locally organized, locally 
financed, and locally managed. Unlike other 
countries, such as Great Britain and France, 
where a few mammoth institutions control 
nearly all the banking facilities, the Ameri- 
can system is based on unit banking—that is, 
strong, growing community banks which 
provide a wide range of financial services to 
the people in the area. It is the unit bank- 
ing system which has played a key role in 
the economic development of this country. 
And it is this kind of system, premised on 
small units effectively competing with each 
other, that our antitrust fabric is designed 
to perpetuate and preserve. 


CONCENTRATION OF BANKING FACILITIES 


Against this background, what are the de- 
tails in respect to concentration of banking 
facilities? In this connection, let me refer 
you to the report of our House Judiciary 
Antitrust Subcommittee, dealing with cor- 
porate and bank mergers. Our subcommit- 
tee found that at the present time, the 100 
largest banks control approximately 46 per- 
cent of the total assets of all the commercial 
banks in the country and more than 48 per- 
cent of the bank deposits. It found that 
in 10 of the 16 leading financial centers, 
4 banks own more than 80 percent of all 
commercial bank assets; 2 banks more than 
60 percent; that in each of the 16 leading 
financial centers, the first 2 banks own more 
than 40 percent of all commercial bank as- 
sets; the first 4 banks more than 60 percent. 

There is yet another facet—concentration 
through bank holding company control. In 
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my State of New York, for example, 14 hold- 
ing companies control banks having depos- 
its of $7.2 billion, amounting to 19.5 percent 
of all commercial bank deposits in the State. 
In Arizona, 2 holding companies control over 
80 percent of all commercial bank deposits. 
In Minnesota, 2 holding companes hold 45 
percent of the commercial deposits; in Mon- 
tana, the same 2 companies control over 
44 percent of the commercial deposits; in 
North Dakota, 29 percent; and in South Da- 
kota, 37 percent of the commercial bank de- 
posits, One holding company controls 42 
percent of Oregon's bank deposits, and the 
same company in Nevada holds 78 percent of 
the commercial bank deposits. 
PACE OF BANK MERGER ACTIVITY 


Largely responsible, in my judgment, for 
the present degree of concentration has been 
a spate of mergers accomplished through 
acquisitions by banks and by holding com- 
panies. In fact, the rapidly accelerating 
trend towards mergers has been the major 
development in banking over the past 7 
years, Thus in the period from 1950 through 
1956 some 1,017 of the Nation’s commercial 
banks have disappeared by way of mergers 
and consolidations. Banks so eliminated 
have not been, for the most part, the finan- 
cially weak, unsound banks that needed res- 
cue in the depression pattern. Nor have they 
been, in the main, the specialized, poorly or- 
ganized, or the inefficiently managed. On the 
contrary, most of the banks that have dis- 
appeared have been growing, efficient, profit- 
able, vigorously competitive banks taken 
over at peak earning capacity. The merger 
pattern is not predominantly 4 situation 
where two or more small, inadequately 
financed or managed banks, falling behind 
in the competitive race, seek by merging to 
form a big integrated institution, able to 
compete on equal terms. On the contrary, 
a large percentage of mergers involved one 
or more giant banks having assets of $100 
million or more. And the absorbed banks 
were likewise no minnows; & large percent- 
age of those banks having assets in excess 
of over $50 million. 

There is yet another consideration. During 
the last 35 years, the number of banks has 
been reduced by more than half. In 1921 
there were over 30,000 commercial banks serv- 
ing the Nation’s borrowers and creditors; by 
contrast, at the end of 1956 some 13,680 com- 
mercial banks remained in operation—a new 
low. This despite the postwar boom, the 286 
percent growth in bank assets, the new high 
level of loans and deposits, the greatly in- 
creased use made of banking services, and 
the enormous growth in the number of de- 
positors. 

REMEDIAL LEGISLATION TO CURB BANK MERGERS 


Particularly in light of recent experience, 
Additional legislative action is imperative to 
prevent bank mergers having substantial 
anti-competitive effects. At the present time 
bank mergers are circumscribed by the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Act of 1890 which 
prohibits combinations in restraint of trade, 
attempts to monopolize, or monopolization 
of trade or commerce. Illegality is estab- 
lished by proof that the merger has actually 
resulted in an unreasonable lessening of com- 
petition; it is immaterial whether the merger 
Was accomplished by stock or asset acquisi- 
tions. 

Section 7 of the Clayton Act, adopted in 
1914, on the other hand, deals specifically 
with corporate and bank merbers and bans 
those achieved by stock purchases where 
there is the mere reasonable probability of a 
substantial lessening of competition or a 
tendency to monopoly. Responsibility for 
enforcing the section insofar as banks are 
concerned was vested concurrently in the At- 
torney General and the Federal Reserve 

Section 7 was designed to stop mergers be- 
yond the reach of the Sherman Act but its 
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failure to include mergers accomplished by 
asset acquisitions resulted in a loopole which 
so far as nonbanking corporations are con- 
cerned was closed by passage of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act of 1950. However, because of 
revisions made in subsequent versions of 
antimerger bills, it became impracticable to 
include within the scope of this act corpora- 
tions other than those subject to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commission. 
This left assets acquisitions by banks unaf- 
fected by the new law since authority to en- 
force the provisions of section 7 dealing with 
banks is vested in the Federal Resrve Board 
and not in the Federal Trade Commission. 

This loophole in existing law not only has 
no logical basis, but, more important, it 
has seriously hampered enforcement efforts 
to proceed against bank mergers injurious 
to competition. For this reason legislation 
is urgently needed which would provide en- 
forcement agencies with the same authority 
to move against bank mergers accomplished 
by asset acquisitions as they now have to 
move against bank mergers achieved by stock 
acquisitions. 

During the last session I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 5948, to provide such authority. This 
bill was approved by the House without a 
dissenting voice but the Senate was not given 
opportunity to consider the measure. 

It is significant that after the House passed 
my bill, Mr. Ray M. Gidney, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, spearheaded a drive to 
have the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee consider another bill dealing with 
bank mergers. This bill, drafted by Mr. Gid- 
ney’s assistants, represented an obvious 
maneuver to head off Senate passage of 
H. R. 5948. It was contrary to the Presi- 
dent's recommendations calling for revision 
of antitrust legislation to cover bank mergers 
accomplished by asset acquisitions, as en- 
visaged by H. R. 5948. 

The bill drafted by the Comptroller would 
amend section 18 (c) of the FDIC Act and 
give the Federal bank supervisory’ agencies 
sole jurisdiction to approve or disapprove a 
proposed merger, taking into account as one 


of the factors to be considered whether. 


the transaction may lessen competition un- 
duly or tend unduly to create a monopoly. 
Concomitantly, it would deprive the Attorney 
General of enforcement jurisdiction under 
the Clayton Act notwithstanding that in the 
more than 60 years since passage of the first 
antitrust law, no one had previously sug- 
gested that its provisions did not apply to 
banks as well as to other sectors of the Amer- 
ican economy. According to the Depart- 
ment of Justice any pretense that this meas- 
ure would provide protection for competion 
is a sham. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, the 
Comptroller’s bill was approved by the Sen- 
ate during the last Congress and was again 
adopted by the Senate this year as section 
23, chapter 5 of title III of the financial in- 
stitutions bill of 1957, commonly known as 
the omnibus banking bill. 

Let me quote what the Attorney General 
had to say before our Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee several weeks ago about this provision 
sponsored by Mr. Gidney: 

“First, the proposed banking legislation 
prescribed for bank mergers would weaken 
section 7 standards. The factor of compe- 
tition would be only one of numerous con- 
siderations to be taken into account by a 
banking agency in scanning a merger. Be- 
yond that, the competitive considerations 
of section 23 specified, whether the acquisi- 
tion may ‘lessen competition unduly or tend 
unduly to create a monopoly’ are completely 
novel and are intended simply to be less 
stringent than those specified by the Clay- 
ton Act, section 7, for other American busi- 
ness. As the result, not only does that pro- 

prescribe pale antitrust standards, but 
even that lesser standard is only one of many 
factors banking agencies must consider. All 
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told, then, that proposal does little more 
than give lipservice to insure competitive 
enterprise in banking. 

“Banking agencies themselves recognize 
inherent difficulties in construing this jerry- 
built standard.” 

What is more, the section proposed by the 
Comptroller would weaken the standards 
which he states his office now follows in 
respect of bank mergers. In this connection 
it must be remembered that under present 
law, approval by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is required in all cases of mergers 
between national banks or between a na- 
tional bank and a State bank where the 
resultant institution is to be operated under 
a national charter. May I point out that Mr. 
Gidney has averred before our subcommittee 
that before giving his approval to any such 
merger, he will determine whether its effect 
in any section of the country may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly; that he will determine, 
in short, whether the merger is violative’ of 
the policy of the Celler-Kefauver Antimerger 
Act. He has stressed that he would not 
approve any bank merger or consolidation 
which he considers to be in violation of the 
principles of this act. 

But what does the record show? It shows 
that up to January 1956 the Comptroller's 
office did not even promulgate standards 
embodying these principles or acquaint its 
examiners with this alleged policy. Indeed, 
it was only after our subcommittee brought 
this dereliction to light in December 1955 
that Mr. Gidney hastily promulgated stand- 
ards for considering the competitive conse- 
quences of bank mergers. 

The record also shows that from April 1953 
(when he assumed office) to the end of 1956, 
Mr. Gidney approved 424 bank mergers, with 
banks absorbed in such transactions having 
total resources of $6,977,985,576. Further- 
more, from April 1953 to the end of 1954 the 
Comptroller approved 193 mergers involving 
absorbed banks with resources of $2,581,943,- 
159. Not once during this period did he dis- 
approve an application for competitive 
reasons, 

After hearings before our subcommittee in 
May 1955, Mr. Gidney’s record became a shade 
better. Thus in June 1955, for the first time, 
he informally disapproved a merger applica- 
tion for competitive reasons; and followed 
that up in November 1955 by refusing, for the 
same reasons, to approve certain proposed 
mergers in cases involving 8 banks. How- 
ever, in 1955 he approved 126 bank mergers 
involving, in respect of banks absorbed, re- 
sources of $2,015,225,452. In 1956 Mr, Gidney 
approved 105 bank mergers, the banks ab- 
sorbed in such transactions having total re- 
sources of $2,380,816,965. In that year he 
informally disapproved 10 applications for 
competitive reasons, 

In the last analysis, the conclusion is in- 
escapable, as the Attorney General has testi- 
fied, that Mr. Gidney has tended to give little 
or no consideration to the question as to 
whether or not competition would be sub- 
stantially lessened. In fact, the Comptroller 
apparently assumes that a merger which 
tends to monopoly is in the public interest. 
By his own admission, he is utterly uncon- 
cerned by the current wave of bank mergers— 
a view, I might add, that is diametrically 
opposite to that of the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

To be blunt, Mr. Gidney’s normal proce- 
dure is to rubberstamp, as a matter of rou- 
tine, any monopolistic proposal that may be 
presented. I recognize that it is not an un- 
common administrative tendency for regu- 
latory agencies to be more or less responsive 
to the industries which they are supposed to 
regulate. Mr. Gidney’s case is more unique, 
however, since he appears to have been taken 
over completely by the giant banks he is sup- 
posed to regulate. His concept of the public 
interest is to identify the functions of his 
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Gfice with the private interests of the banks 
subject to his jurisdiction. 

In light of these considerations, it Is clear 
that to give the Federal bank supervisory 
agencies unfettered jurisdiction over the 
antitrust implications of bank mergers and 
to weaken the standards, all as proposed by 
the Comptroller, would only stimulate the 
tempo of present bank merger activity. 

Fortunately, the bank omnibus bill, and 
particularly section 23, will not be considered 
by the House Bankiing and Currency Com- 
mittee until the next session of Congress. 
I deem it imperative, in the interest of pre- 
serving the integrity and vitality of the unit 
banking system, to work unceasingly, to pre- 
vent passage of this section. 

On the positive side, legislation is necessary 
to amend the antitrust laws to encompass 
bank mergers, however accomplished. Such 
legislation must insure against the Attorney 
General being deprived of antitrust juris- 
diction in bank merger cases. It must also 
embody present section 7 standards. My 
premerger notification bill, H. R. 2143, which 
was recently approved by the subcommittee, 
originally contained a section identical with 
my bill of last year, applying these principles. 
However, in order that premerger notifica- 
tion not be confused with legislation amend- 
ing the substantive standards of section 7 
of the Clayton Act, as amended by the Celler- 
Kefauver Act, the bank merger section has 
been deleted. In the near future I will intro- 
duce a new bill dealing solely with bank 
mergers. While I have not yet come to a 
final conclusion, I am giving careful consid- 
eration to a proposal amending the antitrust 
laws which will (1) give the Federal bank 
supervisory agencies jurisdiction over bank 
mergers but prohibit approval of any trans- 
action where the effect may be substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly; (2) require the agency to obtain 
the views of the Attorney General in respect 
to the antitrust implications of the proposed 
transaction, together with the views of the 
State bank supervisor in respect to banking 
factors, where a State bank is involved; (3) 
reserve to the Attorney General antitrust en- 
forcement jurisdiction. 

I hope that you will give this proposal your 
immediate consideration and examination. 
ACTION NECESSARY TO CURB HOLDING COMPANY 

EXPANSION 


In addition to bank merger legislation, 
action is equally necessary, at the Federal 
level, to prevent the holding company device 
from being used to circumvent State branch 
district lines drawn to safeguard against 

monopoly. In the absence of effec- 
tive Federal or State legislation on the sub- 
ject, these geographic limitations can be 
avoided by the simple expedient of forming 
a holding company to acquire control of 
banks throughout a State without regard to 
district lines. As one holding company 
candidly acknowledged when organized, it 
felt itself compelled to carry out its plans by 
this method of group banking because the 
laws of the State and the National Banking 
Act both prohibited branch banking beyond 
certain limits. 

Such circumvention is possible notwith- 
standing that a holding company system is 
a substitute for a branch system and that 
there is no essential difference between 
branches and affiliates, or subsidiary banks. 
As the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee pointed out: “Great stress has been 
placed on their difference in form, which 
everyone of course recognizes. * * * (H)ow- 
ever, in a large measure they are differences 
without a distinction. Other than in form, 
what is the practical difference between a 
branch and a bank the stock of which is 
owned by a holding company that can select 
the bank's directors and change them at its 
pleasure, even holding repurchase rights to 
the directors’ qualifying shares; that can 
hire and fire the bank's personnel and other- 
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wise supervise its operations; that can make 
its investments, handle its insurance, buy 
its supplies, originate and place its adver- 
tising; can pass on its loans to local firms 
and individuals, usually receiving a fee for 
services performed?” The fact is that “as 
each new bank is * * * added to those al- 
ready a part of the holding-company system, 
such bank automatically becomes in effect, 
though not in name, a branch of that bank- 
ing system.” 

To my mind the conclusion is inescapable 
that despite all that has been said about the 
distinction between bank-holding company 
groups and branch-banking systems, both 
accomplish the same thing, the operation of 
a number of banking units under one con- 
trol and management. Also inescapable is 
the fact that through the corporate device, 
holding companies still can be used to evade 
branch-banking laws and thus defeat the de- 
clared policies of the State regarding branch 
banking. 

Largely through the efforts of your asso- 
ciation, Congress in 1956 enacted the Bank 
Holding Company Act for the purpose of 
maintaining competition among banks and 
minimizing the dangers inherent in concen- 
tration of economic power through central- 
ized banking control. But it is most unfor- 
tunate that the Senate deleted from the bill 
a key provision passed by the House prohib- 
iting holding-company expansion of banks 
within a State except in accordance with the 
branch-banking laws of that State. 

This whole issue of holding-company cir- 
cumyvention of branch lines came dramati- 
cally to life in New York State when the First 
National City Bank applied to the Federal 
Reserve Board for permission to form the 
largest bank-holding company in the Nation. 
Initial objective of First. National City was to 
acquire control of the County Trust Co. of 
White Plains, N. Y., the dominant commer- 
cial bank in Westchester County, and thus 
pierce the branch line separating New York 
City and Westchester. In short, through the 
device of forming a holding company, the 
same management which was restricted in 
its operation under a bank charter to New 
York City, sought to acquire a unit bank in 
another district, operate it in the same man- 
ner a branch would be operated, and flout 
the expressed will of the legislative body of 
New York State regarding the establishment 
of banks. Moreover, there was every prospect 
that the First National City Bank plan would 
initiate a chain reaction until ultimately a 
handful of giant New York City banks, 
through the holding-company device, would 
be in control of nearly every sizable bank in 
the State of New York. Success of the plan 
would have meant that the day of independ- 
ent unit and regional banking would have 
passed and that money and credit in New 


York State would be largely controlled by a 


few gigantic banking institutions. 

For these reasons, I testified at length be- 
for the Federal Reserve Board calling atten- 
tion to the alarming competitive conse- 
quences of the proposal. In addition, I testi- 
fied in the early part of January 1957 before 
the State of New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee To Revise the Banking Laws, and 
pointed out the necessity of amending the 
State’s banking laws to prohibit any bank 
holding company from acquiring in the fu- 
ture any bank located outside the district 
prescribed for branch banks. 

It is gratifying that Governor Harriman 
and the New York State Legislature rec- 
ognized the threat to the State banking 
structure implied in the First National City 
plan. This was evidenced by adoption on 
January 29, 1957, of stopgap legislation, ef- 
fective until May 1, 1957, prohibiting any 
bank holding company from acquiring a 
bank located outside the branch banking 
district, It was also evidenced by legislative 
approval of a measure extending this legis- 
lation until May 1, 1958, which I have little 
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doubt that the Governor will sign. In these 
circumstances, the First National City pro- 
ceeding before the Federal Reserve Board 
would become moot since the transaction 
would be barred under State law. 

It is clear, of course, that this action at 
the State level is extremely important par- 
ticularly since New York is the banking cen- 
ter of the Nation. Nevertheless it is my firm 
conviction that the effort to pierce branch 
district lines through the holding company 
device is a matter of national import and 
should, therefore, be considered at the Fed- 
eral level. Otherwise, action would be re- 
quired in State after State, on a piecemeal 
basis, to obtain legislation preventing hold- 
ing company attempts at banking domi- 
napce. For these reasons, I urge you im- 
mediately to undertake an all-out effort, 
which I will join, to pave the way for amend- 
ment of the Federal Bank Holding Company 
Act so as to prevent holding company ex- 
pansion except in accordance with State 
geographic limitations applicable to branch 
banks. Such an amendment should be sim- 
ilar to a provision contained in the House- 
approved bill which was deleted by the 
Senate. 

Your efforts should be concentrated toward 
having the amendment considered by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
when it begins hearings on the omnibus 
banking bill. Part of the effort should be 
directed to obtain the support of other like- 
minded organizations determined to stop the 
trend toward monolithic banking. 

The consequences of banking monopoly 
are ominous indeed. It is my hope that with 
your help Congress will take prompt, ef- 
fective action to insure that that condition 
will not come to pass. 


Letter Expressing Concern Over Hearings 
in the Senate Subcommittee on Labor 
and Management Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a letter from Mr. Joseph 
Curran, president of the National Mari- 
time Union and a vice president of the 
AFL-CIO, expressing to me his deep con- 
cern over the hearings presently going 
on in the Senate Subcommittee on Labor 
and Management Practices. 

His letter expressed the feelings of all 
decent and honest union men and union 
Officials everywhere. His concern was 
not over the hearings, nor over the dan- 
ger to those who have not been true to 
their trust and duty to the unions and 
their membership. Rather, Mr. Curran 
feared that from these hearings would 
come laws which would restrict upright 
and honorable working men in their ef- 
forts to combine to secure better working 
conditions for themselves and others yet 
to come. I insert this letter into the 


. Record and hope that my colleagues in 


Congress and the people of the United 
States will read this statement by a sin- 
cere, honorable unionist. America does 
not fear investigation, nor does it fear 
punishment of those who have failed to 
carry out their duty to their members 
and to the labor movement. Indeed, 
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the degree to which labor has cleaned its 
own house of Communists and racketeers 
is remarkable. Restrictive legislation 
will break down the labor movement 
and will destroy one of the strong corner- 
stones of a free capitalist America, 

The letter follows: 

NATIONAL MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., April 16, 1957. 
Hon, Jonn D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I am writing 
to express our deep concern for the manner 
in which the present hearings of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Labor and Management 
Practices are being used by forces hostile to 
organized labor for the promotion of legisla- 
tion which would seriously restrict trade 
unions in the conduct of their legitimate 
activities. 

The AFL-CIO has no reason for concern 
about honestly motivated efforts by the Con- 
gress to determine the nature aná extent of 
malpractices with a view toward determin- 
ing whether any additional legislative safe- 
guards are needed. We have made clear that 
we of labor will not tolerate corrupt use of 
union office or of union funds by any indi- 
viduals within the united labor movement. 


We have spelled out this determination in ` 


an ethical practices code which set stand- 
ards far stricter than those which could be 
contemplated by law. Congressional investi- 
gations such as those of the McClellan com- 
mittee and others can serve labor in this work 
because they have facilities for uncovering 
wrongdoing not available to the labor move- 
ment itself. As such evidence has been pro- 
duced it has resulted in fast and effective 
action by the AFL-CIO. = 

But it would be a perversion of the com- 
mittee’s purpose if these hearings were to 
pave the way for legislation designed to 
Weaken unions, obstruct their organizing 
efforts and reduce their ability to protect the 
living and working standards of their mem- 
bers. Such a result would be harmful to la- 
bor, industry, and the Nation. 

There is concrete evidence that groups 
such as the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the chamber of commerce are 
using revelations of the McClellan commit- 
tee for the promotion of legislation which is 
basically antiunion. One of their major ob- 
jectives is a national prohibition on union 
security in any form. The same forces have 
been promoting such legislation in State 
legislatures under the grossly misleading 
label of right-to-work laws. Unions from 
bitter experience have given such legislation 
the appellation “right to wreck laws.” An- 
Other objective of the antiunion group is 
legislation to outlaw industrywide bar- 


ing: 

It should be obvious that such legislation 
has no connection with the problems posed 
by the committee’s investigation. The pur- 
Pore of such legislation is not to protect 
workers; on the contrary, its purpose is to 
weaken the only effective protection which 
Workers have against exploitation and abuse 
by their employers. 

This legislation is being pushed forward 
under cover of an emotional press barrage 
in which little effort has been made to pin- 
Point the attack to specific individuals and 
unions. The bulk of the press treatment of 
the hearings has been such as to apply the 
sins of a few within labor to the whole labor 
movement and to obliterate the great good 
work done by the vast body of honest unions 
and their officers. Although individuals in 
high office in business, banking, government, 
legal, insurance, and other fields have been 
exposed in the past as having broken trusts 
as outrageously as have some in labor, no 
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greater smear campaign has been carried out 
against a whole group as is now being thrown 
at the labor movement. 

No responsible official of the labor move- 
ment would belittle the seriousness of the 
offenses which have been revealed by the 
McClellan committee. But the reaction in 
the press has without question been entirely 
out of proportion. 

Labor’s battle against corruption goes back 
many years. It has been fought on every 
level, in the great majority of cases with 
employers working on the side of racketeers. 
The records are full of evidence which shows 
how employer groups persuaded racketeers 
and gangsters to infiltrate trade unions in 
the first place or to establish opposing 
unions with the objective of destroying hon- 
est, dedicated trade unions as they struggled 
to get a start. . 

We consider it important that none of this 
be lost sight of in considering legislative 
proposals in the labor-management field. 
The battle against corruption is a continu- 
ing battle in the labor movement, as it is in 
business, politics, the entertainment fields, 
and so many other areas, There are suffi- 
cient laws on the books now to make it 
possible to act against swindlers, embezzlers, 
and gangsters. The answer is more rigid en- 
forcement of these laws. 

The record and the program of the AFL- 
CIO and the public statements of its presi- 
dent, George Meany, and other officials make 
clear that labor ready now as it always has 
been to cooperate with public agencies and 
right-thinking citizens in the matter of 
safeguarding union funds and welfare trusts 
against possibility of abuse. Most unions 
long ago established strict and inflexible con- 
trols which provide such protection for their 
funds. The AFL-CIO certainly is ready to 
ald in preparing and will support legislation 
aimed at requiring the strictest standards 
for all such funds. The same holds true for 
any legislation which is needed to protect 
and advance the legitimate aims of organ- 
ized labor and is clearly designed for that 


purpose. 

But the fact that corruption has been un- 
covered in a few spots within the labor 
movement cannot be used as an excuse for 
punitive and restrictive legislation against 


‘unions without serious damage to the in- 


terests of workers, industry, and the Nation. 

Such legislation by weakening and ob- 
structing honest unions would aid and en- 
courage racketeers and gangsters in seeking 
prey in this area. 

Such legislation would lessen the ability 
of the American worker to protect his living 
and working standards and would lead to 
economic imbalances which would have a 
harmful effect on the Nation as a whole. 

The contrast between the strong free labor 
movement through which American workers 
promote their interests and the govern- 
ment-dominated labor movements behind 
the Iron Curtain and elsewhere in the world, 
is one of America's most persuasive argu- 
ments in the crucial worldwide battle for 
men's minds. Such legislation would under- 
mine America's vaunted position in this 
regard. 

It is our sincere hope that you will oppose 
any effort which may be made to push 
through punitive and restrictive legislation 
against trade unions on the basis of isolated 
abuses. It is our hope that you will insist 
that any legislation in the labor-mangement 
field be based on recognition of the impor- 
tance of a strong free labor movement for 
maintaining the well-being of individual 
working men and women and the economic 
strong of the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CURRAN, 
President National Maritime Union, 
Vice President, AFL-CIO. 
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Foreign Aid Booby Trap—Stalin’s View 
That Capitalist Nations Will Pay Way 
to Destruction Is Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the ma- 
jority of my constituents in the First 
Congressional District of Nebraska have 
convinced me, by personal conversation 
and by their letters, that they are op- 
posed to foreign aid. It is apparent that 
this aid does not necessarily do the job 
for which it is intended, and the moneys 
thus profligately expended are wasted; to 
the detriment of our own citizens, who 
Pay exorbitant taxes to keep the foreign 
aid program in existence. Our national 
debt is too high, and we must stop this 
wastefulness before it climbs higher. In 
short, we can no longer afford to indulge 
those who cry on our shoulders. The 
welfare of our own citizens and the eco- 
nomic well-being of our own country 
must come first. 

In this connection I am inserting the 
following article by Constantine Brown, 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on Monday, April 22: 

FOREIGN Am BOOBY TRAP—STALIN’S View THAT 


CaPITALIsT NATIONS WILL Pay Way TO 
DESTRUCTION Is Crrep 

(By Constantine Brown) 
The latest administration for a 


lavjsh and practically unlimited program of 
foreign aid is an old plan in new fancy wrap- 
pings. The goal that the bureaucrats have 
been aiming for these many years is a blanket 
foreign-aid authority, backed by huge avall- 
able sums of the American taxpayers’ money. 
With this fabulous treasury the do-gooders 
and the officeholders would be able to do 
quite as they pleased without the embarrass- 
ing necessity of going to Congress every year 
for appropriations. 

Congress is going to take a very wary view 
of the newest giveaway move. While the 
lawmakers are studying the issue, it would 
be well for them and for all of us to remem- 
ber something said by one Josef Stalin back 
in 1921. The Russian Communist dictator 
knew his subversion. Apparently he realized 
fully how the foreign aid approach to saving 
the free world from Communist conquest 
would work to the overall benefit of the 
Reds and their world revolution. 

Stalin, in a book published in an English 
edition in Moscow called Marxism, and the 
National and Colonial Question, predicted 
that the reign of socialism would be eventu- 
ally accomplished through the economic and 
social equalization of nations. The effort of 
the richer capitalist nations to bolster up 
the poorer, he predicted, would have just that 
result. 

In Stalin’s view, capitalist money would 
pay for its own destruction. The depletion 
of American wealth, for example, by huge 
giveaway programs for aid to needy nations, 
would be equalization and would set the 
stage for the inevitable takeover by Com- 
munists. 

He said that real and prolonged aid ex- 
tended by the advanced nations to the back- 
ward nations would inevitably lead to the 
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destruction of capitalism and the creation of 
a single world economy so essential to the 
final triumph of socialism under the world 
leadership of the Soviet Union, the home 
and hearthcenter of the world revolution. 

What Stalin knew in 1921, his wily suc- 
cessors know today. 

Some apologists for American foreign aid 

have pointed to Soviet programs of aid to 
weaker nations, suggesting that Russia is 
competing with the United States in giving 
away resources to win friends. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Soviet aid is no giveaway. For every ship- 
load of wheat, for every cargo of tanks and 
guns and ammunition, the plotters in Mos- 
cow receive something they covet. They 
give nothing, They will lend, if the bor- 

-< rower is thereby bound to Soviet interests 
by his indebtedness. They will make barter 
deals, swapping Communist arms for Egyp- 
tian cotton, for example, thereby mortgaging 
the future economy of Egypt for years and 
years. But there are no presents, 

While the Communists cannily insure that 
every deal they make is one of permanent 
gain to the Soviet world, our side lavishes 
American wealth on dubious projects of no 
earthly use to backward peoples. We do send 
refrigerators to Eskimos, and we do build 
desert roads that go nowhere, and we do 
maintain armies of bureaucrats, both Amer- 
-ican and foreign nationals, at staggering cost 
all over the world. This is, apparently, the 
way we seek to implement the predictions of 
Stalin, and equalize the economies and so- 
cleties of the free world. Then the way is 
paved for the Red victory. 

Even Mr. Khrushchev has publicly laughed 
at foreign aid as practiced by our ambitious 
global planners. He sneered at the story of 
aid to other nations as plain evidence of 
the built-in folly of American leaders. Ap- 
parently the jolly Russian doesn’t fear that 
the openness of his amusement will cause 
the United States to take a second look at 
the doubtful wisdom of the fcreign-aid pro- 
gram. ` 

He seems to be safe in his assumption. 
Despite rising and clamorous public opposi- 
tion to a continuation of this unstinted gen- 
erosity, President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles cast about for new ways to make the 
giveaways even larger, while making them 
seem smaller to the suffering taxpayer. Hid- 
ing the cost of military aid in the Pentagon's 
budget, for example, effectively deceives the 
public as to the real cost of the aid pro- 
gram. Then substituting alleged loans for 
the outright gifts heretofore made has the 
virtue of appealing to the common sense 
most people have. But the history of such 
loans speaks for itself, The money is gone 
and forgotten. 


Aramco’s Magic Lamp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it was in- 
deed gratifying to learn that Senator 
Harry Byrp, of Virginia, will submit to 
the consideration of the Senate Finance 
Committee the tax-avoidance practices 
of the Arabian-American Oil Co. Cer- 
tainly tax loopholes by which a quar- 
ter billion dollars of oil profits annually 
escape the Federal tax collector should 
be eliminated. 
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The discovery of this tax loophole 
came about as the result of congressional 
inquiry. Why did not the Internal Revy- 
evenue Service advise Congress of its 
tremendous tax losses through the op- 
erations of obsolete internal-revenue 
laws? The Service is in possession of 
the records and should be making con- 
stant review of statute distortions which 
fail to carry out the spirit of the law. 
The Service should be vigilant and 
prompt to call congressional attention to 
legal devices which permit the escape of 
tremendous revenues. 

President Eisenhower has recently in- 
dicated that he would ask the Secretary 
of the Treasury to prepare a study of 
the laws which enable the Arabian- 
American Oil Co, to pay no American 
taxes on their oil operations. There is 
no need for him to bother his Secretary 
of the Treasury. The answers can be 
quickly provided by the numerous White 
House guests during King Saud’s recent 
visit. Practically all of them were ex- 
perts on income-tax avoidance. 

Following is a timely editorial which 
appeared on this subject in the Washing- 
ton Post of Friday, April 26, 1956: 

ARAMCO’s Madre Lamp 

We hope that President Eisenhower will 
follow through with his recent statement 
that he would ask Secretary Humphrey 
about the laws which enable the Arablan- 
American Oil Co, to pay no American taxes 
on its oll operations. Aramco’s net earn- 
ings were about $280 million last year. 
Aramco did pay about $280,000 tax last year 
on stock transactions; but this sum was 
not a tax on direct income from oil oper- 
ations. At this melancholy time of the year 
for less fortunate taxpayers, Aramco's immu- 
nity inevitably piques curiosity. 

Aramco holds the fabulous oil concession 
in Saudi Arabia. It is jointly owned by 
four large American oil companies. The se- 
cret of Aramco's tax bonanza is outwardly 
simple, but—on closer inspection—raises 
some interesting questions. Under a 1918 
American revenue law, taxes paid to a for- 
eign government can be used as an offset 
credit against American income taxes. Since 
1950 Saudi Arabia has collected a handsome 
income “tax” from Aramco—so handsome, 
indeed, that the Arabian “tax” wipes out 
all of Aramco's American tax obligations on 
its oil operations. 

Critics contend, however, that the Arabian 
“tax” is actually a disguised form of roy- 
alty. Aramco's original agreement with 
Saudi Arabia, signed in 1933, provided that 
no taxes should be imposed on the oil 
company. But when the Arabians later 
asked for a larger profit split, similar to 
Venezuela's 50-50 oil agreement, the com- 
pany “as a practical solution” accepted the 


. tax. When added to the existing royalties, 


the tax“ raised Saudi Arabia’s share to half 
of total profits. 

For several years, American tax officials 
wrestied with the problems posed by this 
eminently practical solution. In the end, 
it was decided that the “tax” was a tax, and 
not a royalty. Of course, as President Elsen- 
hower pointed out, the four parent com- 
panies pay some taxes on Aramco's earn- 
ings—but on the far lower intercorporate 
dividend basis. As reported by Bernard Nos- 
siter in this newspaper, the Federal tax saved 
by Aramco in 1955 was about $80 million. 

Unquestionably, this is good for Aramco, 
but is it also good for the United States? 
Is it fair to other businesses less favored by 
the tax laws? Aramco, of course, also bene- 
fits from the 27½ percent oil depletion al- 
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lowance, which some think is quite enough. 
Obviously there are hazards to investment 
in the kind of foreign operation Aramco con- 
ducts; and obviously it is very much in the 
national interest to encourage participation 
by American companies in Near East oil de- 
velopment and production. But surely 
Aramco’s position would be just as secure, 
and the reputation of the oil industry would 
be enhanced, if the tax oblibations were 
applied more equitably. Senator BYRD has 
expressed interest in closing this loophole. 
He merits support. 


Courage and Candor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp a constructive statement re- 
garding a man who has through the 
years known the inside of the State 
Department. 

Because of certain adverse informa- 
tion in opposition to Bryton Barron, I 
present this statement covering the 
background of this man who knows the 
facts. 

All students of government realize 
that one of the greatest obstacles to 
economy, efficiency, and reform in public 
affairs is the reluctance of men and 
women who possess a firsthand knowl- 
edge of particular evils to come forward 
and lay the facts on the line. Such re- 
luctance arises from a natural loyalty 
to old associates, combined with an 
awareness of the fact that if one speaks 
up he may bring down on his head no 
end of calumny and abuse from those 
whom he may expose. The latter is a 
particularly menacing prospect for the 
lone citizen if those who would be af- 
fected by his testimony happen to have 
the vast resources and machinery of 
government at their disposal to defame 
their accuser and confuse the issue. 

It is, therefore, appropriate that I 
express the admiration which some of 
us from South Dakota hold for a man 
who spent his formative years\in our 
State and -who has been forthright and 
vigorous in urging reform in an impor- 
tant area of government, namely, the 
State Department, which he probably 
knows better than most of us because 
he served in it here in Washington for 
more than a quarter of a century. I 
speak of Bryton Barron, the author of a 
recent book entitled “Inside the State 
Department,” now in its second printing. 
Mr. Barron and his wife reside at 401 
Waterway Drive, Falls Church, Va., but 
their friendship with Senators MUNDT 
and Case and many other South Da- 
kotans has extended over the years. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Barron have close 
relatives in South Dakota, and Mrs. 
Barron’s brother, Louis Lillibridge, of 
Burke, S. Dak., is a former member of 
the State legislature and a highly 
respected citizen of the State. 
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Bryton was reared by his pioneer 
grandparents on a farm near Sioux Falls. 
Following his graduation from the high 
school there in 1916 at the head of his 
class, he entered the local Baptist col- 
lege. Soon he had captured nearly every 
honor on the campus, including his class 
presidency and captainship of an unde- 
feated debate team as well as the editor- 
ship of the college paper. He dropped 
out for 1 year to earn money working 
on the Argus-Leader, the leading news- 
paper in the State, and then returned 
to compete for and win a Rhodes scholar- 
ship in State competition. He entered 
Oxford University in 1920, was awarded 
a diploma in economics and political 
science in 1922, and then in 1923 became 
the first South Dakotan to obtain a re- 
search degree—bachelor of literature— 
at Oxford. ; 

Bryton returned to Sioux Falls with 
his bride in mid-1923 to become the 
Argus-Leader's editorial writer. Some 
years later the distinguished editor of 
the paper, the late Charles M. Day, wrote 
of Bryton that he was “a shark for work 
and a deep student of history and eco- 
nomics, earnest, loyal, and efficient.” 

In 1925 the Barrons set off for the 
Philippines on teaching appointments. 
Of Mr. Barron's record while in the 
Orient, the director of education in Ma- 
nila wrote as follows on January 5, 1929; 

It was through Mr. Barron’s effort that our 
division of publications was created and or- 
ganized, and it was my pleasure to appoint 
him chief of this division. We have never 
had a man in the Philippine service in whom 
I had greater confidence. This is evidenced 
by the fact that he won such rapid promo- 
tion. * * * Mr. Barron is the type of man 
who is never satisfied unless he is doing 
two men's work and doing it well. 


While in the Philippines, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barron collaborated in the preparation 
of a series of textbooks on grammar and 
phonics. Over 150,000 copies have been 
sold, and they are still in demand. 

Mr. Barron entered the Department of 
State in Washington on July 11, 1929, as 
an editorial assistant at a salary of 
$2,600. Inside of 6 months he had been 
advanced to chief of the section and 
jumped 2 grades in salary. His work 
on the official register of the Depart- 
ment brought to him data regarding the 
records of various individuals in the 
service. His previous editorial experi- 
ence enabled him to play a leading role 
in the inauguration and development of 
the Department's weekly publication, the 
Department of State Bulletin. Super- 
vision of his staff of a score or more edi- 
tors required him to follow closely the 
work on diplomatic correspondence com- 
piled for publication. Important State 
Papers, including Presidential proclama- 
tions, came across his desk in draft form 
for editorial attention. Further promo- 
tions followed for Mr. Barron, and he 
was given charge of preparing the De- 
partment’s printing and binding esti- 
mates, along with control of appropria- 
tions for those purposes, and partici- 
pated in hearings before the Bureau of 
the Budget and congressional appropria- 
tion committees. In 1940 Mr. Barron 
was promoted again, this time to Assist- 
ant Chief of the Division of Research and 
Publication, one of the largest then in 
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the Department, and given another in- 
crease in salary along with responsibility 
for day-to-day administration of the 
Division. 

In 1944 Barron was again promoted in 
salary and given an opportunity to re- 
build the Department's treaty staff and 
restore treatymaking to its proper role in 
the conduct of foreign policy. He pur- 
sued the task with the utmost vigor, tak- 
ing steps to set the records in order and 
to train treaty technicians so that all 
future commitments for the Nation 
would be properly drawn. In 1946 Bar- 
ron was rewarded for his efforts with 
another grade increase in salary. In due 
time he initiated and obtained congres- 
sional approval of legislation designed to 
require prompt publication of all United 
States treaties and agreements. He also 
inaugurated a looseleaf service to provide 
for the maintenance of up-to-date 
treaty information, an innovation which 
was highly praised. Always a stern task- 
master, Barron eventually ran into dis- 
content in his own staff. His fight 
against the abuses of executive agree- 
ments also made him enemies among 
those who were running the Department 
at that time, and finally in 1950 he was 
reassigned to other work. The year pre- 
vious a national biographical reference 
service had listed Bryton Barron as 1 
of the 10 outstanding men in the Depart- 
ment, 

After 20 years of the strain of adminis- 
trative responsibility, Barron welcomed 
the change in assignment, to historical 
research, to which he could bring to bear 
his familiarity with treaty problems, 
even though it involved a slight cut in 
Salary. In this area his last and most 
interesting project was the compilation 
of papers dealing with Yalta and the 
betrayal of American interests at that 
1945 meeting between Roosevelt, Church- 
ill, and Stalin, with Alger Hiss in attend- 
ance, 

Mr. Barron's last performance rating 
in the Department, signed by the Chief 
of the Historical Division, G. Bernard 
Noble, as well as by the Assistant Chief 
of the Division, and dated January 14, 
1954, read as follows: 

Overall work performance is very compe- 
tent. Research is done carefully and pains- 
takingly; organization of material is logical; 
attention to technical details and security is 
entirely satisfactory. 


The review of Mr. Barron’s work for 
the previous year, signed by the Chief of 
the Policy Studies Branch along with the 
Assistant Chief of the Division, and dated 
December 10, 1952, was to the same effect 
as the foregoing, with the added com- 
ment that the review by Barron of the 
work of others shows very good critical 
insight. 

The picture changed a few months 
later when Barron officially protested 
suppression of controversial documents. 
The division chief who had praised his 
work in the above-quoted 1954 signed 
statement, but who was on record in 
opposition to release of the Yalta story, 
took steps to have Mr. Barron fired, The 
attention which this patriot from South 
Dakota focused on the attempt at sup- 
pression resulted in the Yalta papers 
being released in 1955, even though 
only in expurgated form, but Barron 
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paid for it with his job, having been 
forced to retire effective February 1, 
1956. In some quarters Barron was ac- 
cused of insubordination in this connec. 
tion. It is his comment that the insubor- 
dination, if any, was on the part of those 
who resisted prompt and unexpurgated 
publication of significant documents as 
requested by Congress and promised by 
the Department—not on the part of 
those like himself who pressed to fulfill 
the program. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that the compilations of documents 
on Teheran and Potsdam, conferences 
which paralleled the one held at Yalta 
and on which Department historians 
were working when Barron was busy on 
Yalta, have strangely enough not yet 
been released to the American people. 

Mr. Barron was interested in economy 
and a housecleaning in the Department 
long before he left the service. Back in 
1952 Senator Case of South Dakota, in 
writing to a fellow Senator, said of Mr. 
Barron: 

He really knows the personnel of the De- 
partment and has watched with dismay as 
it became infiltrated with Reds and padded 
with people who were not needed. 


He spoke of Mr. Barron as “a career 
man with an excellent reputation and a 
good educational background.” After 
the Republicans took office in 1953, Mr. 
Barron had several talks with Donald 
Lourie, the new Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration. Speaking on behalf of 
several veteran employees who made it 
a matter of record at the time that they 
sought no favors for themselves but were 
willing to be detailed to help Mr. Lourie 
for a few months, Mr. Barron presented 
specific recommendations regarding per- 
sonnel and organizational changes in 
line with the 50-percent reduction in the 
size of the Department which Secretary 
Dulles was said at the time to be con- 
sidering. Some changes were made 
along the line of those suggestions, but 
opposition within the entrenched bu- 
reaucracy prevented any thorough 
housecleaning. 

In line with the suggestion given, Mr. 
Barron himself was detailed to Scott Mc- 
Leod's office on a special assignment 
shortly after the new security officer was 
appointed in early 1953. Senator MUNDT 
wrote the Department congratulating it 
on the use being made of the services of 
“tried, trusted, and able career men like 
Mr. Barron,” adding: 

I know that for years Mr. Baron has been 
disturbed over some of the laxity which has 
continued in responsible positions in your 
Department men and women who lack the 
sturdy sense of dedication to our American 
ideals. 


After this detail had been completed 
and Mr. Barron had returned to his reg- 
ular work, the Security Chief wrote the 
Assistant Secretary in charge of Barron’s 
work as follows: 

I want you to know how deeply indebted 
I am to you for your generous understand- 
ing of my problems in making available to 
me the services of Mr. Bryton Barron, who 
has made such a useful and practical con- 
tribution to the survey team studying the 
organization, direction, and administration 
of the Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs. I fully realize that the assignment to 
my office stretched out considerably longer 
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than originally agreed upon, but the prob- 

‘lems he faced were numerous and intricate, 
and it was only due to his perseverance, long 
hours of work, and devotion to his task that 
the job is completed as of this date. 


The rank and file of the employees in 
the Department of State indicated their 
respect and confidence in Mr. Barron on 
frequent occasions and to an unusual 
degree. In his early years there he man- 
aged its first softball team, which had a 
most successful season, and he was subse- 
quently elected manager of the basket- 
ball team. In 1935 he helped organize 
the employees recreation association and 
was elected its first president. He also 
helped organize an employees union, 
served for many years as an elected mem- 
ber of its board of directors, and was des- 
ignated a spokesman of the employees 
before the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Civil Service Commission. It is particu- 
larly noteworthy that he helped obtain 
the charter for the State Department 
Federal Credit Union and was for 8 
successive years elected to its board of 
directors by the members of this organ- 
ization, the largest employee group in 
the Department. . The board of directors 
in turn elected Mr. Barron treasurer and 
general manager of the union each of 
those years, a remarkable demonstration 
of the high esteem in which he was held 
by his fellow workers. This was again 
reflected in a letter which came to him 
from an official of the credit union just 
before Mr. Barron left the Department 
and which concluded with these words: 

Your unselfish service to this institution is 
so well known to the membership that it 
requires no repetition on my part. Never- 
theless, I cannot let the opportunity pass 
without reminding you that as a founder, 

member, holder of No. 1 account, 
treasurer during many formative years, and 
as my colleague on the board of directors, you 
have exercised a powerful and wholesome in- 
fluence upon the affairs of this institution 
which now numbers upward of 8,000 ac- 
counts with accumulated assets of more than 
$2 million. 


In his private life, Barron demon- 
strated 20 years ago some of the resource- 
fulness of pioneer ancestors when, lack- 
ing money to buy a home, he took leave 
from office, borrowed to buy some mate- 
rials, and then proceeded to build with 
his own hands an 8-room house. Much 
of the interior he finished off working 
nights and holidays. Years later, when 
the family moved to a new home on Lake 
Barcroft, the house that Barron had built 
18 years before found a ready market. 

The Barron family has always been a 
well-knit unit. ‘Those who follow model 
aviation as a hobby knew the group— 
father, mother, daughter Bebe, and son 
Roger—as the Flying Barrons, winners of 
innumerable prizes and trophies in model 
contests all over America. Bebe, now 
grown and married, has two sons; Roger, 
who was graduated from Princeton with 
honors, is also married and doing gradu- 
ate work at MIT. As an outgrowth of 
activity in the model hobby, Bryton was 
in 1952 elected national secretary-treas- 
urer of the Academy of Model Aeronau- 
tics. Mrs. Barron, who for years oper- 
ated a private school of her own in Fair- 
fax County, has helped many of the 
young people in that area. 
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Looking back over the record, it is clear 
that Bryton Barron’s years at the head of 
the Department's treaty staff, where he 
had to deal with policy questions and re- 
sponsible officials in every area of our 
foreign policy, his 20 years of adminis- 
trative experience in the Department at 
a time when that agency’s prestige was at 
its height, his years of working in the 
secret archives of the Government, and 
the wealth of biographical and other data 
which he has accumulated at first hand, 
render him peculiarly qualified to report 
on conditions in the State Department. 

In addition to his book, he has in re- 
cent months written magazine and news- 
paper articles on the subject, has been 
heard on both local and coast-to-coast 
broadcasts, has indicated his readiness to 
cooperate with congressional committees, 
and has been in wide demand as a lec- 
turer before interested civic and patriotic 
groups. Commenting on his book, a 
writer in National Review has aptly re- 
marked that— 

Mr. Barron is the first man to report to the 
American public on conditions inside the 
Forbidden City in Foggy Bottom. 


Walter Trohan, veteran Washington 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
after commenting that the book was 
“packed with dynamite,” went on to say 
that— 

No one can question Barron's experience or 
qualifications for writing the inside story of 
the State Department. 


The Tablet, that stanchly patriotic 
weekly published in Brooklyn, has com- 
mended Mr. Barron for his courage. And 
the Honorable Spruille Braden, who 
served as an Ambassador to several 
Latin-American countries and as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, has stated that he 
can confirm much of what Mr. Barron 
has written as being absolutely accurate, 
adding: 

Mr. Barron * * * has done a splendid pa- 
triotic job, and one that was much needed. 


In arguing for economy and a house- 
cleaning in the Department he knows so 
well, Bryton Barron contends that the 
bureaucratic setup has become so big 
that it is both unmanageable and a per- 
fect cover for undesirable elements. He 
wants only those employees retained who 
by the record are wholeheartedly in sup- 
port of the American way of life and our 
sovereignty as a nation. Personal at- 
tacks on him will not divert him from 
the basic issues, 


Cost of Federal Power Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past year or so private power companies 
have been inserting into the periodicals 
of this country a number of ads attack- 
ing public power, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, and the co-ops 
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which farmers and others have set up 
to furnish themselves with power. 

I recently received a letter from Clyde 
T. Ellis, general manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
pointing out certain fundamental errors 
in the advertisements of the private 
power companies. The gist of his let- 
ter and the error which the private power 
companies have displayed appears in the 
third paragraph of his letter. That is, 
that taxpayers do not pay the cost of 
Federal power facilities because the facil- 
ities are self-liquidating and the costs 
borne by the consumers of the electricity 
produced. 

I hope all of the Members of Congress 
and the people of the country will read 
this letter and will realize the impor- 
tance of the services furnished by the 
TVA and other Federal power-producing 
agencies. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1957. 
Hon. JohN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DINGELL: Attached is another of 
the long series of propaganda advertisements 
by the private power companies attacking 
competition in the electric industry and the 
Federal water and power resources develop- 
ment program. It is in itself a fine study in 
false statements, supported by innuendos, 
and by statistics which must have been con- 
jured up out of a crystal ball. 

It says in part: 

“Part of your taxes are used to help pay 
the cost of electric service for customers of 
Federal Government power systems | because] 
your taxes help build the Federal power- 
plants that produce electricity for these peo- 
ple [and] you have to be taxed more because 
they don’t pay all the taxes in their electric 
bills that you pay in yours. People who get 
electricity from TVA, for example, pay less 
than one-fifth of the taxes on electric service 
that you pay.” 

In the first place, taxpayers simply do not 
pay the cost of Federal power facilities be- 
cause those facilities are self-liquidating and 
the costs are borne by the consumers of the 
electricity produced. This is a plain, sim- 
ple fact, and the statement in the ad is a flat 
falsehood. 

In the second place, this argument of you 
pay more taxes because somebody else doesn't 
pay more can be used at a thousand points in 
our economy. What the power companies 
are really saying is that Federal wholesale, 
State wholesale, local public, and cooperative 
electric systems do not pay Federal income 
taxes (or, in some cases local or State prop- 
erty taxes)—-but the emphasis is on income 
taxes. This argument runs to the whole 
root of our constitutional system—on the 
payment of taxes by governmental units— 
and to the whole Federal tax system as re- 
gards the difference between the taxes of (1) 
individuals, (2) partnerships, (3) coopera- 
tives, and (4) profit corporations. To charge 
that the Federal, other public and coopera- 
tive electric’systems are peculiarly privileged 
is simply at variance with the fact. Presum- 
ably because a lot of people buy power from 
profit-making power companies which pay 
profit taxes which they collect from the elec- 
tric consumers, no citizen should be per- 
mitted to buy nonprofit power, and there- 
fore all nonprofit power systems should be 
sold to the profit corporations creating a 
100-percent private power monopoly. (In- 
cidentally, 52 percent of the cost of these 
fabulously expensive progaganda ads come 
out of the United States Treasury, and by & 
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clear line of reasoning make others pay more 
taxes to make up the theoretical difference.) 

As to the contention that people buying 
TVA power pay less than one-fifth of the 
taxes on electric service that consumers of 
Profit- power pay, we have no idea where this 
Statistic came from. In the first place, TVA 
does not retail power—so unless the sta- 
tistic is a flat fabrication it must rest on a 
comparison of private generating and trans- 
mission facility taxes with TVA's payments 
in lieu of taxes, and there just aren't any 
figures on which to base such a comparison. 

Please note the attached chart, too, show- 
ing (1) that the private power companies 
purchase 10.7 percent of the Federal whole- 
sale power (more than the rural electric sys- 
tems do); and (2) that over half of the TVA 
power is purchased by Federal Defense 
Agencies and thus benefits all the people 
very substantially. 

The detalis of these dishonest advertise- 
ments—paid for by the electric consumer, 
including a majority of the farmers served 
by our cooperatives—vary, but the purpose 
and aim is consistent—to destroy all com- 
petition in the electric industry and create a 
private power monopoly. 

We urge most strongly that you take steps 
to stop this flood of propaganda, financed by 
the cost-plus electric power monopoly at the 
expense of the electric consumer. We reiter- 
ate that any utility manager or stockholder 
should have the right to buy advertising 
Space or exercise his rights of free speech in 
any manner in accordance with the laws and 
customs of a free country, but there is abso- 
lutely no justification for permitting mo- 
nopolies to levy the equivalent of taxes on 
the electric consumer for the purpose of 
propagandizing for the destruction of what 
little competition there is in the electric 
industry. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 


THis Trick’s on You! 


A bucket of water over the door is one of 
the risks of April Fool's Day. But being 
tricked on other days is something else again. 

Yet that’s what happens as far as your 
taxes are concerned, Part of your taxes are 
used to help pay the cost of electric service 
for customers of Federal Government power 
systems. 

First, your taxes help build the Federal 
powerplants that produce electricity for 
these people. Then, you have to be taxed 
More because they don’t pay all the taxes 
in their electric bills that you pay in yours. 
People who get electricity from the TVA, for 
example, pay less than one-fifth of the taxes 
On electric service that you pay. 

Next time you hear someone talk in favor 
of Federal Government electricity, ask him 
about the trick it plays with your taxes (and 
his). Chances are, he'll stop talking and 
start thinking — America's Independent Elec- 
tric Light and Power Companies. 


Purchasers of Federal power, fiscal 1956 


Percent 
CCC AAA 6. 7 
State and other publi- 9. 9 
Muniti pa ccc nie cees 17.0 
Federal agencies 34.8 
r 10. 7 
Private man —2 20. 8 
Purchasers of TVA power, fiscal 1956 
r Percent 
(ccc (( ( SE se eS 5.8 
Private utilities 3 
Private industry 13. 4 
unicipalies EN D — 28.0 
Federal defense agencies 57. 7 


Source: Compiled from data obtained from 
Various Federal agencies. 
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Moscow, Cairo, and Suez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of April 11, 
1957, makes most interesting reading: 

Moscow, CAIRO, AND SUEZ 

In the first of a series of exclusive articles 
in this newspaper, Mr. Tom Lambert of our 
Washington bureau revealed yesterday that 
Soviet Russia is in the process of sending 
Nasser's Egypt a supply of its latest model, 
most powerful jet fighters. Mr. Lambert's 
survey discloses that Czechoslovakia and 
possibly Poland are joining the Soviet Union 
in replacing at least a portion of the arma- 
ments that were captured from Egypt during 
Israel's lightning invasion last fall. Consid- 
erable evidence also exists that two other 
Arab nations, Syria and Yemen, are expand- 
ing their armed forces, with Moscow sup- 
plying the arms plus technicians to instruct 
the Arabs in their use. 

This is foreboding news. However one 
may assay the Israeli invasion of Egypt, there 
can be no doubt that the loss of armaments 
suffered by the Egyptians seriously impaired 
their ability to make war in the future. 
Great stores of trucks, tanks, and guns were 
seized in the Sinai Peninsula, where they had 
been abandoned by the Egyptians in their 
precipitate flight. The only Egyptian war- 
ship that tried to take part in battle was cap- 
tured intact and is now a part of the Israeli 
Navy. 

It is in the air, however, that the primary 
danger may lie. And the menace of the 
technicians must not be overlooked, for these 
may be the fifth column of infiltration. 
Prior to the invasion of last fall, the best 
Egyptian fighter plane was the Mig-15, made 
in Russia. Even in the 2 days of Israeli- 
Egyptian fighting prior to the Anglo-French 
intervention, relatively few Egyptian pilots 
took the air, and when they did so their 
Mig-15's proved inferior to the French 
Mystéres of the Israeli Air Force. Once the 
Anglo-French bombardments at Port Said 
began, a good many Egyptian planes were de- 
stroyed on the ground with some reportedly 
flown away to safety in Syria and elsewhere. 

Now, however, Mr. Lambert reveals that 
instead of Mig~15's, the Communists are be- 
lieved to be supplying Cairo with a “large 
number” of Mig-17's, Mig-19's, and Yak- 
25's, all of which are later and better jet 
fighters than the 15's. In addition, the 
Egyptians have been industriously rebuild- 
ing the airfields that were damaged and pit- 
ted by British and French bombers. From 
the standpoint of armaments, though not 
from the standpoint of the fighting quality 
of her army, it is very likely that Egypt 
is emerging from her defeat of last autumn 
stronger than ever. Similarly, more than 
ever the Soviets are displaying their eager- 
ness to stir up trouble and heighten tension 
throughout the Middle East. 

Against such a background, it would be 
surprising if Nasser displayed a willingness 
to compose his differences with other na- 
tions on future regulation of the Suez Canal. 
Speaking, as he believes, from a position of 
strength, he has as yet shown no inclina- 
tion for moving toward a genuine meeting 
of minds. Indeed, he is in less of a compro- 
mising mood than ever, for although he had 
previously accepted the Security Council's 
six principles for a settlement, including a 
provision that operation of the canal be 
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“insulated” from the politics of any nation, 
he now has turned his back on them. 

Nevertheless, the negotiations in Cairo 
between American Ambassador Raymond A, 
Hare and Egyption Foreign Minister Mah- 
moud Fawzi went on yesterday, just as they 
went on all last week. At his press con- 
ference in Washington President Eisenhower 
stressed the importance of continuing ne- 
gotiations in the hope of obtaining a satis- 
factory agreement. Yet the United States 
will have to face up to the reality that it may 
not be possible to get a satisfactory agree- 
ment from a dictator who is riding high. 
And despite the present relative lull in the 
Middle East, the situation remains basically 
incendiary, with Israel reportedly consider- 
ing a test of her rights in the Suez Canal, 
Jordan in political turmoil—and Commu- 
nist arms steadily flowing into the area. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD., 
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Address by Congressman Overton Brooks, 
of Louisiana, Before the Red River 
Valley Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 32d 
annual convention of the Red River Val- 
ley Association met in Shreveport, La., 
April 22-23, 1957. Congressman OVER- 
TON BROOKS made a very fine address. It 
is filled with interesting facts, particu- 
larly about navigation of Red River. It 
is as follows: 

In the year 1899 the last boat steaming up 
the Red River arrived at Shreveport and 
after leaving its cargo retraced its course 
back to the Mississippi: Since this date no 
river boats have arrived at Shreveport and 
the Red River has not been used for navi- 
gation. The question naturally arises, “Why 
has this stream not been used for water- 
borne commerce in more than 50 years?” 

The answer is that the Red River over the 
years became .unsuited for navigation. It 
has developed like many other streams in 
this Nation which have changed due to the 
stripping of the hillsides of timber and to 
the cultivation of the lands by draining them 
and making possible the quick removal of 
water from the land. The little streams 
throughout our countryside have often dried 
up and have even disappeared in many m- 
stances in the course of the development of 
our Nation. 

Red River has suffered this fate. The 
banks are soft and crumble and melt away 
under the terrific impact of high water 
rushing downstream to the sea, Channels 
have changed in the course of time to such 
an extent that boundaries have disappeared 
and old lines have been marked out. Parts 
of Bossier Parish, for instance, now find 
themselyes on the Caddo side of the river. 
In at least one instance we have built a 
great bridge over the Red River and this was 
in Avoyelles Parish—only to find later that 
the river actually bypassed the bridge and 
left the structure high and dry, making a 
several-million-dollar structure, in the 
course of a very short time, worthless and un- 
usable. In another instance, in northern 
Bossier, within the last few years, the State 
Was compelled to spend tens of thousands of 
dollars to stop the ever-moving process of a 
Red River-changing-channel tn order to save 
another bridge in the course of construction 
in the Plain Dealing area and prevent it from 
being bypassed. 

From the time the last river boat came to 
Shreveport, our people began to yearn for 
and to hope for the day when navigation 
would be restored to the river. They have 
seen other river ports in Louisiana and else- 
where thrive and grow and expand while our 
Own valley, as fertile as the Garden of Eden, 
does not keep pace with this growth of these 
Other areas. We have the people, the climate, 
the natural advantages of other localities; 
but we fail to provide the water transporta- 
tion and water rates which they enjoy. This 
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is the real difference between the Red River 
Valley cities and towns and other places. 

In the years prior to 1946, we who were 
interested in the further development of our 
valley had been at work trying to restore 
navigation. At first we asked for navigation 
on the Red River itself as the answer to our 
traffic problems. We know that every large 
community must of necessity have every 
form of transportation—road, rall, air, pipe- 
lines, and water—and that the community 
that falls in any one respect does not con- 
tribute fully to its own development com- 
petitively with other more fortunate commu- 
nities, After working on this matter for 
years, our plans were submitted to the Board 
of Rivers and Harbors of the Army engineers 
in Washington, a board composed of the best 
hydraulic engineers in America. 

I was present when this hearing occurred 
in Washington in 1946, I can look back over 
the years and realize how important this 
hearing was to our people here. Claudius 
Dickson, of Shreveport, was president of the 
Red River Valley Association and headed the 
delegation going to Washington. John 
Ewing, of the Shreveport Times, a director 
of the Kansas City Southern Railway, came 
up especially and made a splendid presenta- 
tion. Senator John H. Overton, my uncle, 
organized the meeting and presented the 
witnesses. Other distinguished citizens, 
many now gone to their rewards, made ap- 
pearances on behalf of water transportation 
along the Red River. We all asked for nayi- 
gation on the river itself. 

After months of study and deliberation, 
the Board of Rivers and Harbors on April 19, 
1946, in effect turned down our request for 
navigation on the Red River, but approved 
a plan for a waterway to be built on the 
south side of the river in the alluvial valley 
as a canal. There can be no question but 
that the approval of the Overton Waterway 
Was a rejection of the use of the channel of 
Red River for navigation purposes. Since 
this decision was rendered, year by year, we 
have asked the Congress for money for the 
purpose of planning, blueprinting, and for 
engineering work for the lateral canal, and 
the Congress has granted this request; and 
has provided in all $515,000 for this purpose. 

Why did the Board of Rivers and Harbors 
turn down the use of the channel of the Red 
River for navigation purposes but, at the 
same time, approve the construction of a 
canal along the south side of the river from 
Shreveport to the Atchafalaya? There were 
a number of reasons for this decision. 

The first reason was that which I have 
already discussed; namely, the shifting of 
the channel, the caving and the disintegra- 
tion of the banks of the stream, the lack of 
availability of an adequate supply of water 
in the Red; and the greater cost of pro- 
viding for navigation along the channel of 
Red River and the greater length of the 
channel of the river for transportation, for 
such. purposes over that of the canal. 

I think it is obvious that navigation on-the 
Red River would require more water than 
navigation on the Overton Waterway. This 
is, of course, because the Red River is a 
flowing stream and the canal will be a slack- 
water course. It will require much more 
water to maintain a channel of a specified 
depth on the flowing stream than on a slack- 
water canal. How much more will be re- 
quired depends upon the rate of the flow 
of the river and this will depend upon the 


number of obstacles placed in the path of 
the current. 

The third reason that the use of the Red 
River channel for navigation purposes was 
discarded is that such a route must be much 
longer than the canal type of waterway. The 
Overton Waterway, as designed, is 205 miles 
long. On the other hand, the Red River 
channel is 280 miles long—75 miles longer 
than the proposed Overton Waterway. The 
Red River channel, of course, is longer be- 
cause it is filled with curves, and bends, 
Then, too, its current will provide a serious 
obstacle to upstream navigation. The lack 
of current on the Overton Waterway, as de- 
signed, makes for much less bank wash and 
erosion; and provides for a greater stabiliza- 
tion of bank and channel, 

The use of the Red River channel, if this 
were feasible, would require 12 locks and 
dams. The dams on the river, of necessity 
would be much larger and longer than those 
on the canal, for from bank to bank the 
river is much wider and, of course, would 
cost much more money to construct. It is 
obyious also that banks above and below 
the locks and the dams would have to be 
completely stabilized for some distance to 
prevent what occurred in Avoyelles Parish 
when the Red River cut a pathway around 
one of the bridges which had been con- 
structed and thereby rendered the bridge 
useless. This would require much money. 
The project to stabilize the banks of the 
Red 3 miles above and 3 miles below Shreve- 
port has already cost the Government over 
$10 million. This will give you some idea of 
the cost of stabilizing the river for a distance 
of 280 miles. 

The original estimate of the cost of the 
Overton Waterway was $42 million. Since 
this estimate was made in 1946, of course, 
prices have gone up considerably. The en- 
gineers will give you a further cost estimate; 
but I would guess that it would certainly 
run under 6100 million. On the other hand, 
the cost of bullding the Red River route, 
using the river channel for navigation, win 
run $300 million or better—2 or 3 times that 
of the cost of the waterway. 

Besides this, the engineers say that it is not 
feasible to build the waterway on the Red 
River. Constant shifting of channels, erum- 
bling of banks and varying elevations of wa- 
ter make real problems; and these, in turn, 
make the river itself unsuited and unus- 
able for navigation purposes. 

You may say, “Well, Congressman, who 
says that the river is unsuitable for naviga- 
tion besides yourself?” I answer, “The 
United States Corps of Army Engineers.” 

When we are sick, we go to a doctor; when 
we have a toothache, we visit a dentist; and 
when we need to build a great canal for 
navigation, we look to our engineers. They 
have not let us down in any emergency, 

This is the group of engineers which has 
built the program of flood control and 
navigation for our Nation since its inception, 
It is the group which was founded by the 
Father of our Country, George Washington, 
when he was President of the United States. 
He sent to Europe to obtain three of the very 
best engineers from the armies of Napoleon, 
and they formed what is now our Army en- 
gineers. Since that time our Corps of En- 
gineers has rated tops in conduct, ability, 
and efficiency. 

The Army engineers is the same organiza- 
tion which landed its men on the shores of 
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Normandy in France in World War H. even 
before the combat troops landed; and they 
cut the barbed wire and removed the ob- 
stacles, preparing the way for the landing 
of the infantry and the artillery, the tanks 
and the jeeps. They won an immortal place 
in the hearts and minds of our people; and 
neither time nor distance will efface the 
valor of their efforts nor the impact of their 
achievements in the development of Ameri- 
ca, I think we can safely depend upon them 
in the building of the Overton Waterway. 

The canal when built will begin at the 
confluence of the Old and Mississippi Rivers, 
and will continue on up to Shreveport, 206 
miles to the northwest. The first 7 miles is 
through Old River, and the next 24 miles 
through the Red River, at which point it 
follows Coulee des Grues, Choctaw Bayou, 
and Chatiain Lake Canal to Alexandria. It 
then proceeds through lands cuts to Cane 
River through Natchitoches, and then on to 
Bayou Pierre and to Shreveport. It will use 
120 miles of existing waterway as compared 
to 86 miles of land cuts. At Shreveport a 
turnaround basin will be built and a basin 
for loading and unloading will be built at 
all of the large stopping points. 

It is fair to say that most of the land uti- 
lized will be far removed from urban centers 
and will be low or swampy land not normally 
used for cultivation. By the same token, the 
number of roads to be rerouted will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

I have heard it said that such a canal will 
split the countryside wide open, and that a 
barrier greater than anything we have expe- 
rienced will be erected to prevent the free 
passage to and fro across the waterway. This, 
of course, is not true. The waterway, of 
course, will be no greater a barrier than is 
Bayou Pierre and Cane River at the present 
time. At this time these streams and others 
like them must be bridged if we are to cross 
them. The same will apply to the canal, 

On the other hand, the canal will pass 
through rather low places in the countryside, 
and this waterway will provide means of 
draining these sections of central and north- 
west Loulsiana, which they do not now have, 
It is estimated that flood control and drain- 
age benefits for the area will exceed $1 million 
per year. Flood control is an item for which 
we will syend millions of dollars even though 
we do not build the canal. If bullt, the canal 
will help take care of this expense, and no 
other development presently contemplated 
will provide flood control and drainage bene- 
fits as indicated by the building of the canal. 

Of course, this canal wlll cost lots of money. 
Any worthwhile project will cost money; and 
the question is whether or not it is justified. 
The Army engineers will settle this question, 
and I submit that they are better able to dis- 
pose of this question accurately than any 
other group of people. 

The actual or total benefits from the con- 
struction of this project will be inestimable, 
A million and a half people have settled in 
this portion of the Red River Valley and they 
are all affected by freight rates. Every rate 
increase of the rallroad companies and the 
truck carriers and the buses adds to the cost 
of living of our people. Those who live in the 
areas of Louisiana where navigation is avall- 
able know the difference in the costs. A rate 
increase is often the difference between suc- 
cess and failure of business. 

Throughout the length and breadth of this 
country, we see the great cities and towns 
grow up along the rivers and the harbors. 
Navigation has attracted the people and 
businesses to these spots, Cost of living is 
lower and business prospers in such loca- 
tions. And we see the great highways termi- 
nating at the sea and at the inland ports; 
and even the railroads, feeling the quicken- 
ing impulse of lower rates, lay double tracks, 
add to their equipment and personnel and 
begin to boom in the stimulus of the in- 
creased transportation attendant with the 
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port and with navigation. It is largely in 
places where there is navigation that the 
communities grow and prosper. New Or- 
leans, the crescent city; St. Louls, the hub 
of America; Chicago, the windy city; Pitts- 
burgh and its golden triangle—all of these 
great cities are built on waterways and the 
backbone of their prosperity and growth 
lies in the development which lower freight 
rates and navigation have given to the com- 
munity. 

The Overton Waterway will open up to us, 
for waterborne commerce, the great ports 
along the Mississippi, such as Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans, Memphis, and St. Louis; the 
ports along the Atchafalaya and along the 
intercoastal canal, such as Lake Charles, 
Houston, and Beaumont. It will connect 
our communities directly with navigation 
all along the inland waterways of America— 
with Pittsburgh, Chicago. Minneapolis, and 
Sioux City. It will develop in our midst a 
new type of industry and bring fresh oppor- 
tunity and new accomplishment to our 
people. 

If we are going to have navigation for the 
Red River Valley below Shreveport, it 18 
going to be by way of the Overton Water- 
way. Congress will never appropriate funds 
for the construction of a great project such 
as this if it is not approved by.the Corps 
of Engineers. Nor will the people who must 
support the project by local cooperation ap- 
prove it in the absence of the recommenda- 
tions of the Army engineers. We can use all 
of the persuasion possible and apply political 
pressures, but I can tell you this—the Army 
engineers will not yleld to the point of 
recommending a project which they feel is 
not worthy of the approval. 

If, therefore, we ec the canal proposal, 
make no mistake, havigation in the Red 
River Valley is dead. We have no alternative. 
If we accept the proposal, we move forward. 
The way is not smooth. It is rough; filled 
with opposition and difficulties; but at the 
end of the rainbow, it offers the fulfillment of 
a dream of 55 years—navigation in the Red 
River Valley. We move forward—at times, 
it is true, slowly—but always forward, and 
ultimately over the years we leave to our 
children the priceless heritage of having de- 
veloped our God-given resources to the best 
of our ability. We leave to them the basis 
for competitive commerce in our valley, for 
further development greater than otherwise 
would have been possible; for prosperity and 
for happiness. 


Keep Out the Piranha 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 - £ 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, since I 
introduced H. R. 6572 on April 2 to regu- 
late the importation of the maneating 
South American piranha fish, I have re- 
ceived many inquiries from individuals, 
magazines and newspapers. 

Despite the obvious danger to other 
fish, wild animals, livestock and human 
beings if the piranha were introduced 
into American waters, there are today 
no restrictions on its importation. They 
are being sold right now in pet and curio 
shops for as little as $1. 

A warm water fish, the piranha could 
not live long in our northern waters. But 
it could be introduced into our southern 
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waters, in Florida, for example, where it 
could become acclimated, breed and 
spread. Surely we must guard against 
that happening. 

To! illustrate the potential danger 
posed by unrestricted importation of the 
piranha, I offer an editorial and an 
article from the Milwaukee Journal of 
April 18. 1957. The editorial follows: 

KEEP Our THE PIRANHA FISH 

Congressmen get concerned about strange 
things—such as a South American fish. 

Those who learned about the bill intro- 
duced by Representative Rxuss, Democrat of 
Milwaukee, to bar importation of the little 
piranha, called the cannibal fish, may have 
wondered whether a congressman didn't have 
something more important to worry about. 
The best explanation is to read up a little on 
the piranha and then wonder what would 
happen if some of them—now being sold by 
pet dealers in considerable numbers—got 
loose and multiplied in some of our warmer 
lakes and rivers. (See article about the 
Piranha below.) 

Many a less dangerous animal, bird or in- 
sect has been imported—sometimes inno- 
cently and sometimes with serious good in- 
tent—only to become a serious pest. Repre- 
sentative Reuss mentioned the English spar- 
row, the starling and the carp. (Wisconsin 
seined out more than 7.5 million pounds of 
carp last year to protect game fish species.) 

So there is reason for congressional concern 
about the terrible piranha, and sound reasons 
to keep these fish out. Americans with a yen 
for strange fish in their home acquariums 
should be content with something less 
3 happy to keep their fingers 
ntact. 


The following article, written by Mr. 
Gerald W. Kloss, a feature writer for the 
Milwaukee Journal, vividly describes the 
ferocious nature of this tiny fish: 

THE BLOODTHIRSTY PIRANHA—BILL BEFORE 
Concress WO CONTROL IMPORTATION 
Into UnNTTED States or Savace SOUTH- 
AMERICAN FISH WHICH Is A MENACE TO 
Man AND BEAST 

(By Gerald Kloss) 

When cattlemen in certain sections of 
South America have to move their herds 
across streams, they’ sometimes resort to a 
peculiar stratagem: They pick out the sick- 
liest cow or calf in the herd and send it into 
the river some distance from the ford. 

Within seconds the water bolls furiously 
around the expendable beast. Out of no- 
where, it seems, a school of beautifully col- 
ored, bass size fish swarms about the cow, 
ripping vicious bites and shreds of flesh 
from its abdomen. The sight and smell of 
blood madden the fish to an even higher 
frenzy, and the cattlemen take this oppor- 
tunity to run their herd across the stream 
in comparative safety. 

But they have to do it in a hurry, for 
these fish haye been known to skeletonize a 
400-pound hog in 10 minutes. They are 
called plranha—pronounced pee-RAN-ya— 
and their list of credits qualifies them for 
the title of the most bloodthirsty creature in 
nature. 

HORROR DEVISED BY PARADOXICAL NATURE 

They are afraid of nothing—not even nran. 
Teddy Roosevelt wrote of seeing a man lose 
a foot to the piranha before he could be 
pulled out of a Brazilian river by his friends. 
“The most ferocious fish in the world,” 
Teddy called them. 

Dr. R. L. Ditmars, the famous naturalist, 
said that piranha “would make a ferocious 
wildcat seem tame by comparison.” Chris- 
topher W. Coates, director of the aquarium 
in the Bronx zoo, goes even further: The 
tiny piranha, at least for my money, is the 
most horrifying and soul shuddering spec- 
tacle devised by a paradoxical nature.” 
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The prospect that these piscine murderers 
Might get loose in our own rivers and lakes, 
gobbling up game fish (and fishermen), has 
resulted in a bill introduced in congress re- 
cently by Representative Reuss of Milwaukee. 
The bill would require import licenses for 
piranha so that safeguards could be set up. 

Until recently piranha cost up to $100 a 
specimen in the United States, for they were 
found only in South America, chiefly in the 
waters of the Amazon and La Plata basins. 
West German biologists, however, have 
learned how to breed them in tanks for tropi- 
eal fish collectors, and the cost has gone down 
to about $1 per specimen on the east coast 
and $10 in the Midwest. (One is on display 
here now at the public museum.) 

Fortunately for Wisconsin, nature has pro- 
vided the best defense against these Killers: 
They can't live in waters below 70 degrees, 
so they would hardly survive long in our cH- 
mate. In the south, however, they could be- 
come a menace if they were allowed to breed 
in the warm streams and lakes. 

A LITTLE MONSTER WITH RAZOR TEETH 


At first glance, the piranha belies its evil 
reputation. It somewhat resembles our sun- 
fish, fiat and deep bellied, and it seldom 
measures more than a foot long. Some 
species have beautiful coloring—purplish- 
blue backs blending into silvery sides and 
crimson bellies, with bright and red gill 
Covers and talls. The eyes have a black iris 
outlined in red. 

What identifies it is the fieshy, undershot 
jaw and a set of razor sharp teeth that can 
snap through a man's finger in a split sec- 
ond, The triangular shaped lowers mesh 
with the pointed uppers in a grip that leaves 
marks on hard steel. South American In- 
dians use the teeth for arrowheads and 
knives. . 

Coupled with this impressive dental equip- 
ment is an appetite that demands a weekly 
ration of food twice the weight of the eater. 
A 150 pound man with the same craving for 
food would eat 300 pounds a week. 

But even beyond the hunger drive, piranha 
apparently just like to kill for fun. After 
eating their fill, they will strip a victim to 
the bone, dropping the shreds of flesh in 
their haste to get another bite, When no 
Other food is available, they don't hesitate 
to go after one of their own kind. 


THEY ATTACK IN SCHOOLS 


An experiment was conducted with a 
Number of immature piranha in an aquar- 
fum to find out whether they might grow 
up under artificial conditions with less vi- 
cious tempers. Placed in a large tank, they 
seemed to get along all right for a time. 

Then, when they had grown to. about 2 
inches in length, their native savagery as- 
serted itself. One piranha, without any ap- 
Parent provocation, bit another. Imme- 
diately, the other seven tiny fish turned on 
the bitten brother and snapped off the back 
two-thirds of it. 

The aquarium keeper reached into the 
tank with a pair of steel tweezers in order to 
save the head. Incredibly, the dying pihan- 
ha's jaws clamped on the tweezers and held 
on until the fish head was placed in formalin. 
The tweezers were dented by teeth marks 
from the infant fish. 

Attacking in schools, piranha take on op- 
ponents hundreds of times their own size. 
On larger fish, they take their first bites out 
of the tail, immobilizing the victim so that 
they can slash away the rest in comparative 
leisure. 

Alligators are safe from attack as long as 
they don't have any open wounds—but a 
bleeding creature, no matter how big, is 
finished if there are any piranha about. 


PADDLERS HAVE LOST FINGERS 
Because of their insatiable greed, piranha 

are suckers for any kind of bait. One cast 

Of the line and you've got a bite. They fight 
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the hook like game fish several times their 
size, and, even when out of water, they con- 
tinue to snap the air in attempts to sink 
their teeth into a victim. 

Tales of the piranha's ferocity are abun- 
dant and well documented. 

Men have fallen off boats in South Amer- 
ican rivers and been reduced to skeletons in 
a matter of minutes. 

Natives who dipped their cance paddles 
too deeply have paid a cost of several fin- 
gers. 

Women who washed clothes along the 
shore of piranha infested streams have lost 
toes and fingers. 

There is, however, one redeeming feature 
about this nasty creature: Once caught— 
and make sure it’s dead before you try to 
retrieve the hook—the piranha makes 
eating. And that, to put it mildly, seems 
only fair. 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, on April 30, 
1956, I testified before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
in support of my bill, H. R. 80, 84th Con- 
gress. Subsequently, I inserted the text 
of my testimony in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for May 8, 1956. The remarks 
begin on page A3674. The subject of my 
testimony concerned a warning that the 
United States should not repeat the mis- 
takes which we committed following 
World War I when we returned vested 
enemy assets to the German Government 
and thereby deprived American citizens 
with valid claims against the German 
Government of a source of funds for pay- 
ment of these claims. These claimants 
are still waiting for full payment. 

I am deeply concerned with this prob- 
lem of assets vested during World War II 
because there is located in my district 
the Ansco plant owned by General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. Majority stock of GAF 
is held by the Alien Property Custodian 
and it is my hope that the Department 
of Justice will, in the near future, sell 
this stock to American citizens. My bill, 
H. R. 597, 85th Congress, is concerned 
with this subject. 

In my testimony before the committee 
in 1956, I made a statement to the effect 
that I. G, Farben had ordered destroyed 
a nitrocellulose plant located near 
Afton, N. Y., and that this destruction, 
ordered just prior to Hitler's aggression 
in Europe, deprived the United States of 
a production potential of vital nitro- 
cellulose. 

My statement was based on testimony 
given by Mr. Harry L. Derby, former 
president of the American Cyanamide 
Corp. and a minority stockholder in 
GAF, before a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee on July 1 and 
2, 1954. Mr. Derby was also Chairman 
of the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
of the Chemical Advisory Committee 
during World War II. 
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Subsequent to my testimony, Mr. D. A. 
Schmitz, who was president of GAF in 
1936 when the plant at Afton was lev- 
eled, disputed the statement that the 
destruction of this plant had been car- 
ried out on orders from Germany. He 
stated that the action was taken because 
the plant had not been in use for several 
years and the local taxing authorities 
had levied on the property a tax which 
was uneconomical for the corporation 
to pay for a nonproducing unit. Mr. 
Schmitz believes that statements con- 
cerning destruction of this plant have 
cast a doubt on his loyalty as an Amer- 
ican citizen and on the loyalty of his 
board of directors and subordinates dur- 
ing this period. 

Mr. Schmitz has sent to me a photo- 
stat of a letter from Mr. H, W. Sachs, 
Ansco’s chief engineer at the time, which 
gives Mr. Sachs’ statements concerning 
the destruction of this plant: 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., January 3, 1957. 
Mr. D. A. SCHMITZ, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Dear Mr. Scumuitz: I am in receipt of letter 
of December 19 written by Mrs. M. Stiegel- 
maler at your behest. The essential facts 
regarding dismantling of the Afton plant are 
as follows: 

The cotton nitrating plant in the town of 
Afton, N. Y., was built approximately 1916, 
and I understand operations were discon- 


tinued about 1920. The plant had been idle 
ever since. 

In the course of the years, the masonry 
structure of most buildings suffered from 
severe deterioration due to weathering as 
well as chemical action in those sections 
where acids had been used. Machinery and 
equipment was sold piecemeal, at suitable 
opportunities, or taken to the Binghamton 
piant. By 1936, the remaining balance had 
no further use value and this included 
much of the boilerhouse installation. Some 
of the buildings were used for storage of 
baled scrap film waiting for disposal. 

Even though the plant had reached an 
extremely low use level the town of Afton 
insisted upon a tax assessment way out of 
proportion. Repeated attempts were made to 
lower the tax payments, without success; 
negotiations were carried on by Mr. Chris 
King, assistant treasurer, now deceased. 

In order to remove the tax burden it was 
finally decided to dismantle the plant. Con- 
sequently, in the summer of 1936 all build- 
ings were leveled to the ground and the 
stack was blown up. The actual work was 
carried out by Levine & Sons, scrap dealers 
in Binghamton, under the supervision of 
the writer, who was Ansco’s chief engineer 
at that time. 

These are the true circumstances which 
led- to the dismantling of the Afton 
plant. I do not intend to enter or partici- 
pate in any controversies but the facts 
should speak for themselves. 

I trust the above will comply with your 
request. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. W. Sacus. 


Mr. Speaker, the statement concerning 
the nitrocellulose plant at Afton was a 
very minor of my testimony. 

It was not my intention to cast doubt 
on the loyalty of the American manage- 
ment of GAF and no such intention 
should be inferred. It is, of course, well 
known that I. G. Farbenindustrie was a 
cartel of tremendous power which aided 
Hitler’s war machine in its early suc- 
cesses but Mr. Schmitz has written to 
me: 
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First, to my knowledge, the I. G. Farben- 
industrie in Germany had definitely no con- 
trol over the management or policies of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporoation during the 
period that I was president of that company, 
beginning in June of 1936 and until I was 
relieved of my position when the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian seized the company in 1942. 

Regarding the Afton plant, to my knowl- 
edge no order for its dismantling was ever re- 
ceived from any source outside the company. 
In the event that such a directive could have 
been made, it most certainly would not have 
been honored by my management. Certainly 
any such action would have required « board 
of directors’ resolution. 


I am pleased to insert Mr. Schmitz’ 


statement and Mr. Sachs’ letter so that 
they can be a matter of public record. 


Republican Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an address given by my very 
capable colleague, Congressman JoHN M. 
Vorys, of Ohio. These remarks were 
given at the Arneson Institute of Practi- 
cal Politics held at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity on April 22. 

This Institute of Practical Politics of 
Ohio Wesleyan has received worldwide 
recognition and speakers of both parties 
are annually invited to participate. I 
was most happy to have the privilege of 
being in attendance and I consider it a 
pleasure to incorporate the remarks of 
my colleagues in the RECORD: 

REPUBLICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
(Speech of Representative Jonn M. Vorys, 
of Ohio, member of the House Foreign 

Affairs Committee, Monday afternoon, 

April 22, 1957, on Republican Day at Ohio 

Wesleyan University, sponsored by the 

Arneson Institute of Practical Politics) 

Our foreign policy is bipartisan on funda- 
mentals, set forth in the platforms of both 
political parties, and supported by the lead- 
ership of both parties in Congress, Many 
people grumble about this. They want their 
party to have all the good, sound principles, 
and the other party to take all the ideas they 
disagree with. But neither of the great 
parties will accommodate such people. Both 
parties support the sound, patriotic ideas. 

Personally, I rejoice in this demonstration 
of the essential unity of our people. It 
brings continuity to our policies, hope to a 
divided world, despair to the despots. 

Nevertheless, there are differences between 
our two parties that show up in methods, in 
means, in performance, in results. Under 
our Constitution, the President has primary 
and paramount responsibility for conducting 
foreign policy. Today, and for the last 4 
years, the people and the daily papers talk 
about the Eisenhower foreign policy, and 
Republican foreign policy, and the history 
books will say it that way. 

We are in the fifth year of Republican for- 
eign policy under President Eisenhower, a 
troubled, turbulent, complicated, critical 
period of continuing tension, controversy, 
and change throughout the world. Foreign 
policy is more than a speech, a set of prin- 
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ciples. It involves courses of action on our 
part going on day and night, here and all 
over the world, some secret, many unnoticed, 
some exciting and dramatic. A day-by-day, 
play-by-play review now would be impos- 
sible. Regardless of the ups and downs and 
zigzags of each day's headlines, the heart of 
Republican foreign policy under President 
Eisenhower is simple, noble, practical; we 
work for peace. 

President Eisenhower's first administration 
started with action for peace. 

He had promised to end the war in Korea, 
and he did it. 

He made his historic atoms for peace pro- 
posal in the United Nations, and the only 
nation that had ever dropped an A bomb in 
war become known as the leader in devot- 
ing atomic energy to peace. 

He electrified the world with his open skies 
inspection proposal at the summit meeting, 
as a practical, workable step toward disarma- 
ment. 

We obtained a peace treaty at long last 
for Austria, We settled the explosive status 
of Trieste. The President asked for and ob- 
tained authority to use our Armed Forces in 
the area of Formoa, where war threatened 2 
years ago; and peace has been maintained in 
Asia ever since. 

He and our great Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, with courage and skill have 
prevented war by Soviet miscalculation by 
letting the Reds understand clearly that we 
would fight if they launched aggression, but 
never letting them know where or when we 
would not fight. If this policy had been fol- 
lowed in earlier years, we might have avoided 
the last 3 wars under Democratic Presidents. 
If the Kaiser had known beforehand that we 
would come in, World War I might never have 
started. If Hitler had not heard “again and 
again“ that we would not send our boys to 
fight on foreign soil, World War II might have 
been avoided. If the Chinese Reds had not 
heard that Korea was beyond our defense 
perimeter, they might have held off. To pre- 
vent war by miscalculation, our leaders must 
be courageous, but careful. Time and again 
in the last 4 years, we have gone to the 
brink of war, but we haven't gone over, be- 
cause Eisenhower and Dulles took care that 
we didn't miscalculate, and neither did our 
enemies. 

But peace to us means more than mere ab- 
sence of war. We seek peace with justice. 

When the Suez Canal was nationalized, we 
immediately sought peaceful settlement. 
Then, right ih the heat of our fall campaign, 
Britain, France, and Israel, our old friends, 
launch aggression. We were put to the 
test, and the President sald, “There cannot 
be one law for our friends, another for our 
foes," and joined in pressures in the U. N. 
for withdrawal. But he said, “There will 
be no inyolvement of our forces in this situa- 
tion.” And, although the Democrat opposi- 
tion criticized him and his acts day and night 
during the last week of the campaign, the 
people reelected him with a landslide. The 
people were for peace with justice. And to- 
day, Britain, France, and Israel have with- 
drawn and our forces, as he promised, have 
not been involved. 

Where do we stand now? President Eisen- 
hower, in his great second inaugural ad- 
dress in January sald, "We live in a land of 
plenty, but rarely has this earth known such 
peril. as today. * * In too much of the 
earth there is want, discord, danger.” He 
spoke of “new forces and new nations“ * * » 
of old and great nations in time of change, 
of “the designs of international communism, 
dark in purpose, clear in practice.“ Then he 
said: - 

“We look upon this shaken earth, and. we 
declare our firm and fixed purpose: the build- 
ing of a peace with justice in a world where 
moral law prevails, The building of such a 
peace is a bold and solemn purpose. To 
proclaim it is easy. To serve it will be hard. 
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And to attain it, we must be aware of its full 
meaning—and ready to pay its full price.” 

In this grim and deadly struggle with 
Godless, ruthless communism, the price of 
peace is high. Sixty-three percent of our 
budget is for our protection against Soviet 
aggression, subversion, and infiltration, mili- 
tary, economic, ideological. But the price of 
war is higher, not only in budgets, but in 
blood and tears. In past wars we paid with 
the priceless lives of the young, our bravest 
and best. In future wars all of us risk suffer- 
ing and death. 

While the price of peace is great, the re- 
wards are great, even during this uneasy cost- 
ly peace. We have had 4 years of the greatest 
prosperity, the highest standard of living, of 


any nation on earth in all human history. 


Under Republican foreign economic policy, 
our foreign affairs are profitable to our people. 
Last year our people received nearly $24 bil- 
lion from exports, foreign investments, for- 
eign investors and travellers, while our gov- 


ernment was spending $4.2 billion on foreign 


military and economic aid, but spending 
fourth-fifth of it in this country. Last year 
our exports, our sales abroad, amounted to 
$19 billion, our imports, our purchases 
abroad were $14 billion, and we had 20 per- 
cent of the international trade of the whole 
world. That is, one-fifth of all commerce 
crossing international borders was sold by the 
United States, while in the last 4-years the 
cost of our own defense and our share in col- 
lective security, has been an ever-dwindling 
Traction of our ever-rising national Income. 
Peace is not only, as our President has 80 
eloquently said, “our duty and our destiny.” 
Peace is profitable to the United States of 
America. 

We have in this country people who want 
the profits of peace without paying the price. 
They say, “if we cut out our military spend- 
ing and our foreign aid, we would have even 
more profitable peace.” Now I believe that 
the President and Congress should, and will, 
cut our military and collective security costs 
as low as possible, but I can assure you that, 
if we cut it all out, we would not have profit- 
able peace. We would soon have war, or a 
peace dictated from the Kremlin, and it 
would not be profitable to us. 

Most of us understand the need, the econ- 
omy, of our own vast military machine, for 
maintaining peace, deterring costly war. 
Let's look for a moment at the economics of 
our collective security. Our so-called for- 
eign ald is up for reappraisal in the White 
House, in Congress. I can, however, give you 
a few facts about Republican administration 
of foreign ald. 

It costs about one-tenth as much as our 
military expenditures on our own forces. 
Eighty percent of this is spent in this country 
and goes to our own farms and factories. 
Foreign aid appropriations in the past 4 
years have been just about one-half what 
they were in the 4 preceding years of Demo- 
crat administration. We have about 19 di- 
visions in our Army, Russia has 175. We have 
the best Navy in the world. Russia has 400 
submarines to sink our Navy; Russia has the 
largest Air Force; we feel ours is the best. 
Both countries have A- and H-bombs, guided 
missiles. We have one thing Russia hasn't 
got. We have a string of air and naval bases 
all around Russia; Russia has no bases 
around us. We have small forces on those 
bases, and mobile air and naval forces ready 
to get to them quickly, but we depend largely 
on the forces of the countries near where 
those bases are located, to defend them 
against sabotage, infiltration, sudden attacks. 
When we help those countries to defend their 
own soll and keep these bases ready for 
massive retaliation, we contribute to our 
mutual security. That system, as Admiral 
Radford says, is “part and parcel of our own 
defense.” j 

It cost us last year $6,600 to maintain an 
American serviceman abroad, without count- 
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ing his weapons. It cost us last year $789 per 
man in mutual security funds to help main- 
tain an allied serviceman abroad, armed and 
equipped, ready for action where we want 
him, according to jointly made defense plans. 
Our so-called foreign aid helps to maintain 
200 allied divisions in 44 nations, a naval 
Torce with as many vessels as our own, al- 
though not as powerful; 300 air squardons, as 
Many as we have, but not as well equipped. 
It is not our forces alone that deter Russia; it 
is the combination of our forces with those 
that surround her ready to strike from every 
Side, that maintains peace, and gives us and 
the free world mutual security, collective 
security. 

Now I am opposed to give-aways; we can- 
not buy friends, but if we can help arm and 
Strengthen nations that want to stay free and 
are willing to raise forces larger than they 
Can arm and support, and thus help deter 
Soviet aggression, at one-tenth of the cost of 
Our own forces, we are getting a bargain in 
Our mutual security program. 

Some people say we should bring our forces 
home, arm to the teeth, and wait for the 
Soviets to come here. If we did that, it would 
Cost more, because intercontinental planes 
and missiles are very expensive. I think the 
Soviets would try to come here, after taking 
Over the rest of the world and cutting us off 
from the constantly increasing number and 
volume of strategic materials we need to 
Import. I have seen war-devastated coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia, where they fuught 
&t home. I prefer our policy of planning to 
fight our wars away from home, on friendly 
Soil, if we have to fight, and not doing all 
the fighting ourselves. This is not a selfish 
Policy. In this way we give other free na- 
tions a chance to defend their soils, while we 
defend ours. This policy of collective se- 
curity, mutual security, has given us peace 

Or 4 years. 
I have told you that foreign aid amounts 
One-tenth of our own military spending. 
ell. about one-tenth of that one-tenth is 
Spent on nonmilitary technical assistance 
and development assistance, 80 percent in 
8, and goes also to nations with which 
We have no military mutual security agree- 
Ments. This includes some neutralists na- 
tons, We wish they would join usin mutual 
defense, but we cannot force them, What- 
ever happens, we don't want them to go Com- 
Munist, or be taken over by Communists, 
ugh being forced to rely on the Reds 
tor technical and development assistance. 
We help them fight hunger, disease, and 
‘orarice. We help them develop their eco- 
nomic and political independence, for that 
adds to our security in war, and in peace 
do more business with more developed 

tries, 

You know about our agricultural surplus 
m blem. We use farm surpluses in the mu- 

ual security program whenever we can. 
Since Worid War II just about 30 percent of 
Our foreign aid, 816 billion of it, has been 
lus agricultural products, Thus, foreign 
has been our biggest single farm aid 

, While helping to maintain peace. 
have heard much about giveaways, 
Ww. Well, $14 billion of our post-World 
the IT aid, about 25 percent, has been in 
t5 form of loans, and we have been repaid 
1 ‘T billion in interest and principle of these 
ne Tell that to people who say that such 

are giveaways. 

a the last 4 years the legislation for these 
Feats, inyolving the cost of peace, and the 
8 of peace, has had bipartisan sup- 
and bipartisan opposition, although, of 
ca se. the lendership and the execution 
Thes from the Republican administration. 
1 are in giving credit where credit is due. 
De ust also report that there has been more 
Conn partisanship in foreign policy in 
SA gress in the last 3 months than I have 
nin my 18 years in Congress, and it has 


You 
frants. 
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not been good for our country. I belleve 
in placing blame where it belongs. 

You are all familiar with the President's 
Middie East doctrine. The law was signed 
March 9. It applied in the Middle East 
methods that had been tested and found 
successful in earlier acts. The aid provi- 
sions were similar to the Greek-Turkish aid 
law, passed by the Republican 80th Con- 
gress at the request of a Democrat Presi- 
dent. The authority to use our Armed Forces 
was similar to that granted in the Formosa 
resolution passed in 1955 by a Democrat- 
controlled Congress at the request of a Re- 
publican President with but 3 no votes in 
the House and 3 in the Senate. No new 
appropriations were included, Emergency 
use of old appropriations winds up June 30, 

957. 

: 858 would have thought that, in view of 
the ominous and obvious tension and in- 
stability in the Middle East, this law would 
have been rushed through. 

Instead, a partisan hue and cry started, 
saying the proposal was unprecedented, un- 
constitutional, a declaration of war, a blank 
check, and that Congress had not been 
consulted; this went on for over 2 months. 
The House acted in 25 days, in commend- 
able bipartisan spirlt, and made no crip- 
pling amendments. Now a House Member 
is not supposed to criticize the Senate, but 
somewhere, some amendments got in this 
bill that I feel were unnecessary, unintel- 
ligible, or undesirable. The Executive, how- 
eyer, considered them as merely harassing, 
rather than hamstringing, and the House 
accepted them rather than risk delay by a 
second filibuster—you know where. 

One of these amendments involved the 
President's authority to use Armed Forces. 
A straight Democrat Party vote struck out 
the words which were copied from the For- 
mosa resolution, “he is authorized” and in- 
serted instead “the United States is prepared 
to use Armed Forces.” It was amusing that 
the Democrats decided to repeal by law the 
charges made all through last year’s cam- 
paign that the United States is unprepared 
to use its Armed Forces. 

On this issue of bipartisan consultation, 
here are some facts I can give you firsthand: 
The President had a bipartisan congressional 
meeting on foreign policy, including the 
Middle East doctrine, at the White House for 
4 hours on New Year's Day, although Con- 
gress did not convene until January 3. Be- 
fore the Presidential message on Saturday, 
January 5, publicly stating his policy, Secre- 
tary Dulles went over the provisions of the 
bill, inviting comments and suggestions, 
with both House and Senate committees. 
The text of the bill when introduced reflect- 
ed the results of congressional consultation 
and suggestions. = 375 

Nevertheless, some of the Democrats kept 
saying for 2 months that there ought to be 
congressional consultation and approval be- 
fore the President takes a public position on 
such matters, and thereby commits the 
country. 

Now, let’s see what happened next: In 
March the question of whether the United 
States should suport sanctions against Israel 
in the United Nations was being publicly dis- 
cussed by nearly everyone—except the Presi- 
dent. He called a bipartisan meeting at the 
White House on March 21 to discuss the 
Israeli situation. Now those meetings are 
supposed to be off the record, but if any 
definite action is taken, it is announced in 
a press release immediately after the meet- 
ing, It is significant that no action was 
announced after that meeting except that 
the President was going on the air that 
night. The President then proposed à course 
for Israel, which I approved and which Israel 
followed, which kept the issue! of sanctions 
from coming to a vote in the U. N., but there 
is no record that this course had the ap- 
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proval, or disapproval, of the Democrat con- 
gressional leaders. 

It appears that the Democrats, after in- 
sisting on being consulted, before action, 
declined responsibility for action. Never- 
theless, the President called a bipartisan 
meeting to report on the Bermuda confer- 
ence the day after he returned. 

When you start to play politics on this 
business of bipartisan consultation, you can 
work it two ways. You can say, “The Presi- 
dent put us on the spot by committing him- 
Self publicly without consulting us,” or you 
can say, “He put us on the spot by consult- 
ing us in advance before committing himself 
publicly.” 

Playing politics either way on foreign policy 
problems is bad for the country. We will 
haye a Republican President conducting for- 
eign policy for nearly 4 years. We will have 
a Democrat Congress now and next year. 
Then we need a Republican Congress, 

On the perplexing, complicated, contro- 
versial problems of foreign policy, there is 
room for honest difference of opinion, for in- 
telligent, sincere debate. There is no room 
for partisan politics, We Republicans must 
try to keep it out. Politics should stop at 
the water's edge. That means partisan poli- 
tics on foreign policy should stop at Capitol 
Hill. When the Democrats start, we must 
point it out, show it up, knock it down, and 
stop it. 

For our cause working for peace is a noble 
one. It ought not to be “above party.” It 
ought to be the cause of both parties, Let 
us be sure it is ours. 

I have dwelt, perhaps overmuch, on the 
practical, political aspects of working for 
peace, the cost and the rewards. But there 
are higher rewards. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” I conclude with these moving 
words from our old soldier, peacemaker Pres- 
ident, in his second inaugural address on the 
price of peace: 

“Before all else we seek, upon our common 
labor as a nation, the favor of Almighty God. 
And the hopes in our hearts fashion the deep- 
est prayers of our people. i 

“May we pursue the right—without self- 
righteousness, 

“May we know unity—without conformity. 

ray we grow in strength—without pride 
of self. 

“May we, in our dealings with all peoples 
of the earth, ever speak truth and service 
justice.” 


A Protest From the Steuben Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegram from the 
Steuben Society of America objecting to 
statements made by a representative of 
Poland: 

Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Steuben Society of America wishes to 
protest vigorously against statements made 
by the Polish Ambassador to the United 
States before a gathering of American citi- 
zens in New York, Sunday, April 21, 1957, 
as reported in the New York Times on page 2, 
column 3, Monday, April 22. This accred- 
ited representative of a foreign power by 
criticizing measures initiated and furthered 
by the United States for the defense of our 
own country and the protection of Western 
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Europe overstepped the prerogatives and vio- 
lated the accepted code of conduct of a rep- 
resentative of a foreign government in our 
country. We urge that this matter be made 
the subject of inquiries by both Congress 
and the Executive. The Ambassador's at- 
tack on the North Atlantic Pact and West- 
ern Germany as a partner of that pact con- 
stitutes an unqualified endorsement of the 
Warsaw Pact which is the antithesis of the 
North Atlantic Pact. How can our Govern- 
ment without any guaranties whatsoever 
offer financial assistance to a satellite na- 
tion which will use the proposed loan to 
strengthen the weapons of communism 
against the Western World? Mr. Spasow- 
ski's statement makes it evident where the 
satellite government in Warsaw stands de- 
spite all its protestations, 
STEUBEN SOCIETY oF AMERICA, 
Orro HEERLEIN, Acting Chairman. 


For the Full Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following edito- 
rial by Clyde M. Reed, Jr., in the Parsons 
(Kans.) Sun of Friday, April 19, 1957, 
entitled “For the Full Story”: : 

A study of operating statements sheds light 
on deficits reported by the Katy Railroad for 
the months of January and February. The 
study was made by the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and reveals several interesting 
facts, including at least one change not here- 
tofore reported in the method of keeping 
books on the railroad. 

William N. Deramus III, the Katy's presi- 
dent, and Robert E. Thomas of New York, 
executive committee chairman, have been 
laying great stress on the terrific losses suf- 
fered by the railroad in the first 2 months of 
the year. 

They have done this In explanations of 
why the Katy management resorted to des- 
perate practices in personnel transfers and 
firings during past weeks. The January and 
February deficits were supposed to explain 
everything. 

Perhaps the most significant of the Globe- 
Democrat's findings is that $233,000 was 

off in 1957 as maintenance expense 
before it was spent. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
no objection to such a practice, since it may 
be logically done to spread expenditures over 
the year that likely are to be concentrated 
in a few months period of good weather. 

But the Katy did not engage in such an 
accounting procedure in the similar period 
last year and until now there was no public 
knowledge that it had been done this year. 
Least of all there had been no enlighten- 
ment from Messrs. Deramus and Thomas on 
this point in their repeated pleading about 
deficits. 

The effect of the change, as the Globe- 
Democrat explained, is to depress the road’s 
showing for the months of January and Feb- 
ruary of this year since there was no similar 
entry a year ago. 

Further, it develops that the Katy reported 
an increase of $864,346 in total maintenance 
costs over the first 2 months of 1956. It is 
an increase of 27 percent. Other costs, in- 
cluding operational and administrative, were 
the same as last year's or below. 
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The huge jump in maintenance costs OC- 
cured in the face of heavy personnel layoffs 
in February that are a matter of public 
knowledge and should account in themselves 
for a sizable reduction in expenses, since 
wages are involved. 

Added to this is the fact that even with 
the big boost in maintenance costs shown 
in the railroad's statements, the Katy 
would have about broken even in the first 
2 months of 1957 if a $500,000 adjustment 
had not been made in revenue accounting 
late in 1956. 

Deramus pointed out in a letter to em- 
ployees a week ago today that the effect of 
the revenue exchange in the closing months 
of last year was to overstate earnings in 
November and December by $500,000. 

By the same token, although he failed 
to say so, the railroad’s income in January 
and February was understated by an equal 
amount since most of it normally would 
have been credited to revenue in those 
months. 

The Globe-Democrat's stuy also brings 
to the surface the news that the Katy's 
actual dollar income in January and Feb- 
ruary is down less than 1 percent from a 
year ago, despite the $500,000 bookkeeping 
adjustment. 

Freight traffic was off 9 percent through 
March, but revenue held up during the first 
2 months in comparison with the correspond- 
ing period last year because of freight-rate 
increases. ‘ 

It’s a complicated situation, to say the 
least. But some things are clear. : 

There has been a change in bookkeeping 
on the railroad, but no hint of it from the 
two spokesmen who have been busily en- 
gaged in crying wolf“ at every opportunity. 

The comparisons with last. year, both in 
revenue and expenses, are of a nature 
which put the recent earnings performance 
in a poor light. 

Total revenues in the first 2 months were 
not off nearly as sharply as one might be led 
to believe by the emphasis placed on the 
dark side of the picture. One percent is not 
much of a drop in any business. 

The big and as yet unanswered question 
is, “Why?” 5 

Certainly some stockholders on the rail- 
road must be asking themselves that, and 
so are various segments of the public in the 
territory served by the railroad. 

The Katy is a business whose operations 
are of vital concern to the public. If they 
were not, then the Nation has been pursuing 
the wrong policy for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury in insisting upon detailed regulation 
and reporting on railroad activities. 

Isn't it time to bring out the full story 
whatever it may be? 


Maj. Jean Pierre Chouteau Commemora- 
tive Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which would 
authorize issuance of a special series of 
3-cent postage stamps during the calen- 
dar year 1958 in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Maj. 
Jean Pierre Chouteau, who in 1796 es- 
tablished the first permanent white set- 
tlement in what is now Salina, Okla. 


~ t 
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Frequently called “the father of Okla- 
homa,” Jean Pierre Chouteau arrived at 
the site of Salina in the spring of 1796 
in command of a party of French traders 
and trappers while George Washington 
was still President of the United States. 
Major Chouteau-brought his group to 
what is now Oklahoma from the region 
west of St. Louis to explore the unknown 
country along the Grand, Verdigris, and 
Arkansas Rivers and to establish a set- 
tlement and trading post to open trade 
with the Indians in the area. 

A man of refinement and culture, 
Major Chouteau is reputed to have read 
Greek and Latin classics in the original, 
and to have brought many of the treas- 
ures of civilization to the area. Lawns 
were planted in rare shrubs, trees, and 
flowers; and paradise trees brought di- 
rect from France remain there today. 

From Salina, business, industry, and 
enterprise began and spread. Fur trad- 
ing became a big business, and salt man- 
ufacture became important to the re- 
gion. Nearby, shipyards were built for 
the construction of keel boats of con- 
siderable size. 

Subsequently, trading posts extended 
across the State, and the impact of Maj, 
Jean Pierre Chouteau upon the area was 
tremendous and unforgettable. His con- 
tributions to the history and civiliza- 
tion of Oklahoma are recognized by the 
statewide observance of October 10, his 
birth-date anniversary, as Oklahoma 
Historical Day both by virtue of a joint 
resolution of the Oklahoma Legislature 
and by proclamation by the Governor of 
Oklahoma. 

It would be most fitting and appro- 
priate for the Postmaster General, in 
line with the bill I have introduced, to 
prepare for issuance, a commemorative 
Stamp in honor of Major Chouteau, and 
to offer such stamps for sale to the public 
first at Salina, Okla., where Major 
Chouteau settled, and which the Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma has proclaimed to be 
the Pioneer Capitol of Oklahoma for the 
day. 2 


Junk Mail Also a Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Macomb (IIl.) Daily 
Journal of April 26, 1957: 

Joux MAIL ALSO a GIVEAWAY 

On Wednesday of this week we received fiye 
identical pieces of mail from a New York 
publishing house. Offering a book, The 
Great Giveaway, and a subscription to an 
information service, the five pieces were 
malled under a bulk rate. 

Upon inquiry, the Macomb post office sup- 
plied the information that it cost the pub- 
lishing house only 114 cents for each piece of 
mail, 
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It costs 3 cents to send a sealed letter from 
Macomb to Colchester, 2 cents to send a 
postcard. 

Yet a piece of junk mail can be sent from 
New York for 114 cents. So cheap is this 
rate the sender can afford to lay down a bar- 
rage, 5 identical pleces of junk mail to 
1 person in 1 day. This, we suggest, is an- 
other great giveaway, a giveaway of postal 
Ttunds. 

Aside from the difference in cost, there is 
the matter of service to the people. Service 
to the people Should be considered because 
the Post Office Department belongs to the 
people. Service.to the people involves what 
the péople want, what is of the most value 
to them. 

As for the five identical pieces of junk mail, 
we could have gotten along nicely without 
them. The book, The Great Giveaway, which 
deals with foreign ald, may be a volume of 
much merit, but we're not going to buy be- 
cause we're already a little foundered on 
pro-and-con arguments about foreign aid. 
In other words, this junk mall was of no 
interest to us and of no benefit to either us 
or the sender. 

On the other hand, the letter that is sent 
from Macomb to Colchester at a cost of 
3 cents can be assumed to be of interest, 
and in many cases benefit, to both the sender 
and recipient. At lenst, such letters are not 
shoveled into post offices by the ton. They 
are a means of communication between in- 
dividuals, They are important to the indi- 
viduals, whereas junk mail is not. 

There has been much talk in Washington 
ot postal deficits. Saturday service was cur- 
tailed recently when the Postmaster General 
and Congress got into a hassle over funds. 
Proposals to raise postal rates are pending. 

It might do some good to write your Con- 
gressman and Senators, urging that thelr 
first move be that of ending the waste of 
Junk mail. 

Hold everything. We just received an- 
Other copy of the mailing on The Great Give- 
away. That makes six. 


Improvement of the Red River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE S. LONG AT 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RED RIVER 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION, SHREVEPORT, LA., APRIL 
22, 1957, ON IMPROVEMENT OF THE RED 
RIVER 
Mr. Chairman, I am highly honored and 

indeed very happy to have been invited to 
this splendid organizational meeting of the 
Red River Valley Association. The associa- 
tion has done outstanding work in the field 
of flood control, soil conservation, and in 
general promoting beneficial projects for the 
Red River area. It is a privilege to number 
among my friends the men who head up 
this fine organization. Your president, Mr. 
Fairbanks, is one of my fellow townsmen and 
& gentlemen whom I hold in the highest re- 
gard. And may I say here that Mr. Roy Ma- 
thius is one of the most energetic and ca- 
pable men in this field, and I hold him in 
the highest regard. All of these gentlemen 
are earnest and sincere and accomplish much 
good for the people of our great State. 

While it is true that I have not always 

agreed with all of their philosophies and 
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plans, I have endeavored to with- 
out being disagreeable, It has often been 
said that when two men in business always 
agree, one of them is unnecessary. 

I am offering a plan which may be con- 
sidered as a supplement or an alternative te 
the plan which is under consideration, that 
is, the Overton Red River Canal. I will go 
into this matter In detail at a later time in 
my discussion. 

Earlier this year I introduced a bill in the 
Congress of the United States, known as 
H. R. 3844, which has for its purpose to pro- 
vide a waterway accessible to several States 
from Oklahoma to the Gulf of Mexico. My 
proposal would actually begin at Denison, 
Tex., and work southward deepening and 
widening the Red River to the Atchafalaya 
River and thence to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
waterway would be more than just a deep- 
ened channel or a canal. It would encom- 
pass features of both with the end result 
that the people throughout the area in- 
volved would enjoy the benefits of a fine in- 
land water system. In my plan which would 
begin improvement of the river at Denison, 
Tex., I include the establishment of a chan- 
nel through Caddo Lake to Jefferson, Tex, 
The Jefferson, Tex., area contains a vast and 
virtually untapped fron ore bed which could 
be worked economically if water transpor- 
tation were ayallable. The utilization of the 
waterway for this purpose would add a vast 
amount of tonnage to the year traffic. My 
plan would encompass parts of Red River 
which readily lend themselves to improve- 
ment and which are feasible as an inland 
water system and also encompasses canals 
around those portions of the river which do 
not lend themselves to construction improve- 
ment. The river would be straightened in 
places and entirely bypassed in other spots. 

Let me say, here, that the plan I have in 
mind would effectively control the waterfiow 
on the Red River through a system of locks 
and dams. These locks and dams would 
maintain the water level throughout the 
year at a depth which would enable water 
traffic to move. During the times of flood- 
waters, the locks and dams could be opened 
to permit the floodwater to pass on through. 
This plan, in addition to providing a fine in- 
land waterway system would haye interest- 
ing possibilities in the field of irrigation. 

I know there are some who will immedi- 
ately take the position that this sort of 
project is not practical. There are the criers 
who want to cry before they know what can 
be done. I seriously doubt that there has 
ever been a large and far-reaching project 
without its full share of skeptics. I have 
the greatest respect for General Holle and 
his group of Army engineers. I certainly 
realize that they are doing a good job in 
thelr field, but at the same time, I do not 
propose to let the Army engineers do my 
thinking for me. They have been wrong 
in the past, and they will be wrong again 
in the future. The Army engineers say there 
is no precedence for a project of the type I 
propose. It is not within my scheme of 
operation to follow established precedence, 
I think it Is much better to make precedence. 
I have known many things in my lifetime 
that were labeled Impossible“ that are now 
being used for the benefit of mankind. The 
things that we accept as commonplace and 
without which our lives would not be as easy, 
were, for the most part, considered impossi- 
ble, impracticable, unworkable, and the idea 
of some crackpot. I need only to mention 
the automobile, the airplane, the telephone, 
radio, television, etc. 

In my boyhood it was an established fact 
in the minds of many that the Ohio River 
could not be made navigable the year around, 
but I personally have lived long enough to 
see it done, 

When I was a member of the Oklahoma 
State Legislature some 30 years ago, we tried 
to secure authorization to make the Arkansas 
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River navigable. The report from the engi- 
neers, at that time, was that this plan was 
impossible. Today, my friends, improvement 
of the Arkansas River, together with other 
rivers, has been authorized and part of the 
work toward making these streams navigable 
is underway or in the preparatory stage. In 
a few years the Arkansas River will be navi- 
gable and will be used in commerce. I do 
not hesitate to say to you, my friends here 
today, that the time is coming and will come 
soon when the Red River will be navigable 
from Denison, Tex., to the Gulf of Mexico. 

When my brother, Huey Long, was Gov- 
ernor of this great State, he proposed to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at New Orleans. The Army engineers 
told him that this positively was an im- 
possibility and the time would never come 
when such a structure could be built. But 
he was not discouraged by the adverse re- 
port and went to work with other engineers 
who told him after a preliminary survey that 
it could be done. Today, that wonderful 
bridge across the Mississippi is there to 
facilitate the travel of hundreds of thou- 
sands. Further, as a result of the discovery 
of what could be done, there is today more 
man just the one bridge across the Missis- 
sippi, 

In my opinion, ifthe Army engineers would 
be more inclined to take a second look and 
not steadfastly adhere to a single plan, we 
would all benefit by a more enlightened ap- 
proach to the matter before us. I think we 
are in agreement that we want a workable 
and fully practical waterway system without 
too much of a penalty being imposed upon a 
small segment of our population. The Over- 
ton Canal, as it is proposed, is merely a 
barge canal. The Red River improvement 
which I propose would be good for small 
craft and barges and make available a plenti- 
ful supply of water that is much needed 
and which would provide a fine inducement 
a industry which might wish to come to our 

tate. 

There is still another aspect to the water- 
way proposition. In the Overton Canal plan, 
it is proposed that local interests pay a part 
of the construction and all of the main pay- 
ments of this canal. To me, that is not fair, 
as we are saddling a few small parishes in our 
State with a tremendous burden in the con- 
struction of a waterway which is intended 
to help all the people of the States of Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and even Oklahoma. 
Actually the parishes through which the 
canal would pass would not benefit as much 
as the terminals of the canal. I know that 
it is claimed that the local interest share 
will not run too high, not over $20 million, 
but, here again, I disagree. I belleve you 
will be interested to know that I have talked 
in private with engineers who are employed 
by the Government, and they have told me 
almost exactly what I am telling you about 
my plan. Many fine engineers in this coun- 
try believe that by the system I have out- 
lined to you today, through a system of 
canals, and straightening and widening and 
deepening the river, that we will have a 
permanent waterway with an abundance of 
water. 

Now, let me discuss the Overton Canal 
briefly. In the building of the Overton 
Canal there will not be much water and what 
water there is must be pumped out of the 
Red River into the canal in order to provide 
a sufficient depth to float barges. Now there 
is where I differ with some of my good 
friends. Regardless of what our friends in 
the Army engineers may say, all the reasons 
in the world would not make this feasible, 
Should we go ahead with the Overton Canal, 
in my opinion, we would be constructing a 
monstrosity which would go down in history 
as one of the greatest engineering mistakes 
in our area. I do not claim to be an en- 
gineer, but as you know, commonsense can 
and should be used in everything. 
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In my district there are three parishes 
through which this canal would pass. The 
land there is rich and to dig a canal with 
its bank areas and rights of way a lot of 
good land would be destroyed. To dig a 
canal through a parish would cause many 
landowners to find their farms divided and 
this, of course, creates a consierable problem. 
These same people are going to have to pay 
taxes to pay for their own farms as well as for 
the canal. As I stated earlier, these people 
are not the ones who are going to benefit 
by such a canal if it is built. If we are 
going to construct a canal or a deep water- 
way, I propose that we let the Federal Gov- 
ernment build it from start to finish and 
thereby eliminate local charges. Then you 
would have no trouble after the determina- 
tions were made as to how and where the 
canal is to be built. There is no complete 
survey or determination of all the facts on 
the Red River. It is merely said that it will 
Teach from the mouth to Shreveport. If the 
canal is intended to go to Jefferson, Tex., 
then we should have a survey to make deter- 
minations for all of the river from Denison, 
Tex., to the Gulf of Mexico and the river 
through Caddo Lake to Jefferson, Tex. 

I believe that all of the Congressmen from 
the States of Louisiana, Texas, and Ark#ngas 
would go along with this line of thinking. 
I have talked this matter over with my 
friend, WricuTt PatMan, of Texas, and we are 
in agreement that local interests should not 
be called upon to pay for this waterway; 
that it should be paid for by the United 
States Government because it will serve the 
interest of all the country and not just a 
few small parishes in Louisiana. 

It is time that we stop and look and listen. 
We all believe-that a waterway is needed, I 
have strongly advocated a deep waterway 
from Alexandria to the Gulf of Mexico ever 
since I first made the race for a seat in 
Congress. I was ridiculed by many who sald 
that this was impossible. I thought we 
might go down the Red River into the Atcha- 
falya River, thence into the Gulf of Mexico, 
or we might travel into the Calcasieu River 
and enter the deep waterway at Lake 
Charles. However, I believe that deepening 
the Red River and traveling from there into 
the Gulf of Mexico is much more desirable 
and feasible. This would furnish our area 
with a fine water outlet to the entire world. 

Incidentally, it is only a short distance 
from the waterway to Oklahoma, and by con- 
structing some 35 miles of canal the large 
limestone- and cement-producing areas of 
Oklahoma would provide a great boost in 
tonnage. 

If we proceed with deepening the Red 
River at places, it will be desirable to make 
lakes such as the one that is on the Sulpha 
River just south of Texarkana. Lakes of this 
type serve as reservoirs during floodtime and 
an invaluable asset to a water system of this 
type. Further, when the lakes are full, water 
can be released during drought periods to 
maintain a proper water level and also pro- 
vide possible irrigation sources. In this 
manner the water in the Red River could 
be controlled and there would be no such 
thing as another disastrous flood. Water 
will be there to irrigate the land, and the 
great valley of ours from Denison, Tex., to 
the Gulf of Mexico would become a veritable 
paradise, a Garden of Eden without equal 
anywhere. To improve our area in this man- 
ner would attract residents, and the value of 
land up and down the river would double 
and triple in value. Business would in- 
crease, industry would move in, and our lot 
would be vastly improved. 

So, my friends, I urge you to get your great 
organization to go into this matter in a 
serious way so as to arrive at the best and 
most feasible way for the United States Gov- 
ernment to build a deep waterway through 
this great land of ours. 
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In time of war, this being an area far in- 
land, industry could be developed for the 
manufacture of various war materials with 
a ready outlet to the sea. We would have 
power, we would haye labor, we would have 
raw materials, and we should have transpor- 
tation. Further, a deep-water system this 
far inland would provide storage areas for 
our ships during times of repair. 

To me, just to build a canal from the 
mouth of the Red River to Shreveport would 
be much less than half a loaf and would not 
serve the purpose for which we need a deep 
waterway. Lets be fair and honest and 
realistic. Local interests would never re- 
ceive enough benefit from it to pay even a 
small portion of the taxes. You would ask 
seven small parishes to build a waterway for 
the benefit of big businesses such as Lone 
Star Steel. Also, in my opinion, it would 
serve as a place for our Government to manu- 
facture war material for our national de- 
fense. Large paper mills would be able to 
come into the area, as they could bring their 
timber to the mills and their products to the 
rest of the world. I do not feel that it is 
fair to burden these seven small parishes to 
the tune of some $20 million, because, my 
friends, that is a large sum in itself. The 
$20-million figure is not a realistic one, be- 
cause I have gone into this matter com- 
pletely and I estimate, when you take into 
consideration the bridges, pipelines, and 
other items, in addition to the upkeep of 
the canal, the cost will exceed 650 million. 
I have had the pleasure of discussing these 
things with your president and executive 
vice president. I do not wish to be put in 
the position of opposing a waterway, but sin- 
cerely and earnestly urge you to make a 
change so that the expenses will be taken 
off the parishes of this State. 

Gentlemen, it has been a privilege and a 
pleasure to meet with you today. I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to think out loud. 

Thank you and goodby. 


Congress Should Not Accept the Phi- 
losophy of Atomic Electric Power at Any 
Cost When It Means Further Displace- 
ment of Our Adequate Coal Supply 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most lucid and rational papers de- 
livered at the recent Nuclear Congress in 
Philadelphia was that presented by Mr. 
Jack K. Busby, executive vice president 
of the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
Allentown, Pa. Mr. Busby participated 
in a panel discussion devoted to the sub- 
ject, The Latest Prospects for Economic 
Nuclear Power. 

It first reviews briefly pertinent ma- 
terial developed by other speakers at the 
Nuclear Congress. It refers to testi- 
mony of Marling J. Ankeny, director of 
the Bureau of Mines; Frank Weaver, 
Federal Power Commission; Karl Mayer, 
consultant, Stanford Research Institute; 
W. Kenneth Davis, director, Division of 
Reactor Development, Atomic Energy 
Commission; and James H. Harlow, chief 


-mechanical engineer, Philadelphia Elec- 


tric Co. 
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The combined testimony of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen which Mr. Busby 
cites is worthy of appraisal for everyone 
concerned with the commercial develop- 
ment of the atom. When the complete 
minutes of the meetings are on printed 
form, I shall ask that they be made a 
part of the reference file of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, from time to time I have 
taken the floor of the House in defense of 
the Atomic Energy Commission's opposi- 
tion to a so-called crash program. Let 
me point out that AEC Chairman Lewis 
L. Strauss, at a press conference on April 
1, explained that he opposed the Gore- 
Holifield bill last year because, among 
other reasons, it would have slowed down 
other developmental work on nuclear 
fission. He added: 

“I think the same reasoning prevails 
[this year] and I would hope that the 
same people who opposed it before in the 
Congress would oppose it this time and 
perhaps with some recruits.” 

Mr. Speaker, I too hope that we shall 
have recruits for the AEC program and 
in opposition to expensive hit-or-miss 
projects. I commend the Busby state- 
ment to the attention of any Member 
who may be uncertain as to America’s 
proper pursuit of the atom’s potential. 

Mr. Busby and Mr. Ankeny have lent 
emphasis to a statement which I made 
last month in regard to the abundance 
of coal reserves in the United States. 
To invest millions of dollars in an atomic 
power system merely for the satisfac- 
tion of producing electricity from this 
source of energy would be a betrayal of 
the trust invested in us by the people 
who would be forced to bear the cost of 
such a project—the general public. In 
addition, such an undertaking would be 
in violation of the inherent rights of 
those families who depend upon a going 
coal industry and a progressive railroad 
industry for a livelihood. 

Now that it has been established with- 
out qualification that there is sufficient 
mineable coal to satisfy the growing de- 
mands of the electric utilities industry 
for centuries to come, what reason would 
Congress have for the summary estab- 
lishment of a more expensive competi- 
tive industry? For the information of 
Members of Congress not close to the 
coal industry picture, I should like to 
point out that, while there was a modest 
increase in bituminous coal production 
in 1956 over the previous year, unem- 
ployment in mining communities is still 
a most serious problem. 

As for anthracite, the people of our 
colliery areas in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania rightfully look upon Government- 
subsidized competitive fuels as an un- 
fair body blow, for it threatens them 
with further deprivation and discour- 
agement. 

I wonder how many Members of Con- 
gress noticed this headline in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce for March 28: “Pennsy 
to lay off 1,600 maintenance men.” Let 
me say that 600 of this number were 
employees at car shops in Altoona, my 
home town. Those unfortunate workers 
could not very well be expected to ac- 
cept the philosophy of “atomic electric 
power at any cost,” for further displace- 
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ment of coal would only mean greater 
decline in rail traffic and less need for 
maintenance men, repair workers, and 
operating crews. 

As explained in Mr. Busby’s statement, 
North America—particularly the United 
States—is the most unattractive market 
in the world for high-cost nuclear power 
and Europe is perhaps the best market 
for such power. Mr. Busby's sagacious 
appraisal of the contrasting conditions 
between America and Europe are ex- 
ceedingly relevant. “Rather than bor- 
rowing difficulties, it would seem wise 
to stand firmly on the economic advan- 
tage we do have,” he explains. “We 
should not sacrifice these to the lure of 
engaging in a kilowatt race where fos- 
sil fuels are scarce and power is com- 
ania high cost and in short sup- 
p y” 

When this factor is taken into con- 
sideration, the impracticability of a 
el, program becomes all the more evi- 

ent. 

Mr. Speaker, no one could be more 
enthusiastic than I about the role of 
the atom in a peacetime economy. As 
a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I am in the fortunate 
Position of being close to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. I have an oppor- 
tunity to talk with our leading scien- 
tists and engineers. I am constantly 
impressed at the progress that has taken 
place since our ingenious technicians 
first began to look into the atom to find 
out what it might yield for promoting 
the general welfare. 

Unfortunately, so much glamour has 
attached itself to the subject that Con- 
gress, like the general public, may be in- 
clined to automatic approval of entirely 
too many projects evolving around the 
Peacetime atom, regardless of their 
Practicability. The crash program be- 
longs in this category. The idea of 
Wholesale generation of electric power 
from fissionable material is of course an 
attractive proposition until, that is, the 
Cost factor is taken into consideration. 
Commercial generation of atomic power 
is not going to be economically useful 
for many years to come; in support of 
this conclusion, I now invite you to ac- 
Quaint yourselves with the opinion of an 


Outstanding power company executive, 
a Jack K. by. His statement fol- 
OWS: 


Mr. Chairman, at the outset, permit me 
to disavow the kind of broad knowledge and 
technical familiarity with matters atomic 
Which might be implied by my presence here 
On this panel in company with men whose at- 
Winments in the field are so well known. 

My experience with atomic energy is in- 
deed quite limited and stems entirely from 
a general acquaintance with the work of my 
company in association with Westinghouse 
in research and development on the homo- 
Beneous type of reactor. The objective of 
this research program is to establish the 
feasibility of constructing a 150,000-kilowatt 
nuclear powerplant on the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co, system. 

Thus, I approach this question of a de- 
Sirable nuclear program here in the United 
States primarily from the point of view of 
& utllity executive—but, I should add, as a 
Spokesman for no one other than myself, 

The presentations you heard this morning 
highlight certain facts: 
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1. As to coal, Mr. Ankeny has made it clear 
that we have ample supplies of economically 
minable and transportable coal adequate to 
more than take care of power generation 
needs and other coal needs through the 
period here in question. 

2. As to hydro, Mr. Weaver has reported, 
in effect, that the maximum amount which 
could be developed would have primary use- 
fulness in carrying peak loads and would 
not be sufficient in amount to affect the 
overall capacity situation. Thus, the hydro 
potential is seen to be complementary to the 
base load power supply and not directly com- 
petitive with either conventional steam or 
nuclear powerplants for the future. 

3. As regards markets, Mr. Mayer neatly 
capsuled the matter In his statement that 
for the decade 1960-70, North America— 
particularly the United States—is the most 
unattractive market in the world for high- 
cost nuclear power—and that Europe is the 
best market for such power. 

4. As regards nuclear-power costs, Mr. 
Davis’ projections tie in very closely with Mr. 
Mayer's analysis. Mr. Davis’ figures indicate 
that in 1970 nuclear power in the United 
States will begin to be low enough to be 
competitive in cost with conventicnal power. 

5. As regards conventional-power costs, Mr. 
Harlow's paper on the characteristics to be 
expected of a conventional plant as of 1980 
suggest a cost of about 6.1 mills per kilowatt- 
hour assuming 36 cents per thousand British 
thermal units for coal and today’s levels of 
construction costs. Assuming 2 percent per 
year inflation between now and 1980, the 
result should be a substantially higher cost 
per kilowatt-hour. This again tends to con- 
firm Mr. Davis’ projections that as of 1980 
nuclear power should be fully competitive. 

The facts in the papers presented this 
morning indicate to me the reasonableness 
of the following general conclusions on this 
subject of national policy for atomic-power 
development. 

First of all, that there is no need for a 
crash program of atomic-power development 
in the years immediately ahead in order to 
make up for a shortage of fossil fuels. Mr. 
Ankeny has made it entirely clear that we 
have adequate supplies of economically min- 
able and transportable coal sufficient to cover 
our power generation and other needs. 

Secondly, there is no need for a crash pro- 
gram of atomic-power development in the 
years directly ahead as a basis for counter- 
acting high prices of fossil fuels. Mr. Mayer 
has in his turn made it entirely clear that 
power costs in the United States, based on 
fossil fuels, are lower than in other indus- 
trialized regions elsewhere in the world. 

Thirdly, there is no need for a crash pro- 
gram because of a power shortage since no 
such shortage exists or is threatened here in 
this country. This Is conceded by everyone. 

These three factors of shortage of fuel, 
high cost of fuel, and shortage of power are 
the reasons for the crash programs for 
atomic-power development abroad, We are 
not confronted with these serious problems. 
Rather than borrowing difficulties, it would 
seem wise to stand firmly on the economic 
advantages we do have. We should not sac- 
rifice these to the lure of engaging in a kilo- 
watt race with nations abroad where fossil 
fuels are scarce, and power is comparatively 
high cost and in short supply. If/we should 
do so, we would be placing a substantial 
extra burden on the Nation’s economy at a 
time when we can ill afford it. 

On the other hand, the fact that we 
should not have a crash program for atomic- 
power development at this time certainly 


- does not mean that we should sit back and do 


nothing. Clearly there is a need for research 
and development as against the time in the 
future when we will be requiring atomic- 
power plants as sources of economic power. 

How should such research and develop- 
ment proceed? It is reasonable that this be 
handled in two phases: 
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(1) Experimentation which would culmi- 
nate in the construction of prototypes of 
reactors. This field of experimentation and 
prototype construction should certainly be 
open to industry and industry should be en- 
couraged through research assistance which 
the Atomic Energy Commission is authorized 
to grant under the Atomic Energy Act. Also, 
at the same time, it would be expected that 
AEC would carry forward an experimenta- 
tion program—nonduplicative of industry 
projects—to meet its responsibilities under 
the act to insure that all promising peaceful 
applications of atomic energy are being 
looked into and developed. 

(2) For the next phase in research and de- 
velopment, there should be construction of 
full-scale atomic powerplants when the basic 
experimentation and prototype development 
show that such construction on the large 
scale is justified. Again, this is something 
that should be done by industry, with ap- 
propriate assistance by AEC as necessary and 
appropriate under the particular circum- 
stances. 

The difficulty that exists—and one which 
has led to considerable political contro- 
versy—is the making of a fair determination 
as to when a given reactor type should be 
further developed on a full-scale basis. 

On the one hand, the Government should 
not inject itself into the situation by Gov- 
ernment building of powerplants which are 
technologically premature, or which would 
be built by industry if industry were given 
the chance. Such action would be Govern- 
ment intervention in the business of power 
supply on the basis of a partisan decision to 
extend nontaxpaying Government power at 
the expense of the taxpaying utilities and 
other taxpayers who have to foot the bill. 

On the other hand, a failure of Industry to 
test out worthwhile reactor concepts on a 
full-scale basis could prejudice an orderly 
development and progress toward commercial 
and economic atomic power, 

Much of the sound and fury about the 
Gore bill and reactor acceleration would be 
eliminated if we can find a fair and accept- 
able way to make these necessary determina- 
tions on the timing for full-scale develop- 
ment. 

One proposal that has been made is that & 
national evaluation group of highly qualified 
persons should be formed. This group 
could make periodic reviews of the situation 
and render public reports to the Congress 
and the executive branch. And such reports, 
being prepared out of political context, might 
well serve to mark out an orderly process of 
development which reasonable people could 
accept. 

Finally, I suggest that a crash program is 
hot automatically justified by reference to 
potential foreign markets. The foreign sit- 
uation—particularly the 15 million kilowatts 
of nuclear capacity to be in service by 1967 
as spoken for by Euratom—should be scruti- 
nized with caution. Europe has never pro- 
vided much of a market for power-generation 
equipment. Further, the dollar shortage 
situation has to be taken into account as do 
the forces of national pride in the countries 
abroad. It could easily be a serious mistake 
for this country to disrupt a sound domestic 
program for the development of atomic pow- 
er by adopting a crash approach when the 
foreign markets may prove to be nonexistent 
or existent only in minor degree. 

All of these considerations, coupled with 
our favorable national situation as regards 
fuel and power, emphasize the wisdom of 
pursuing in orderly fashion an aggressive 
and orderly program of research and develop- 
ment. And as economic circumstances jus- 
tify it, nuclear power will take its proper 
place in the field of power supply. As this 
evolutionary process occurs, industry should 
progressively stand more on its own feet and 
Government assistance be correspondingly 
curtailed. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
written by Mr. Roy P. Stewart for the 
Daily Oklahoma magazine of April 21, 
1957, and entitled: “A Toast to Okla- 
homa.” As my native Oklahoma is now 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of its 
admission as 46th State of the Union, 
this fine article by an outstanding feature 
writer is most timely and captures beau- 
tifully the infinite variety of Oklahoma 
with its unique history and its ever- 
colorful people. I commend this article 
to your attention. 

The article follows: 

A Toast TO OKLAHOMA 
(By Roy P. Stewart) 

Ladies and gentlemen, on this anniversary 
eve of the greatest land rush in history, 
thundering overture to the appearance of 
Oklahoma on the national stage, I give you 
the 46th State: a land matured and yet 
forever young, with a culture that spanned 
in 68 years the ethnological gap from stone 
age to steam heat, from tepees to towers, 
from arrows to atoms. 

A State whose human currents are as 
diverse as its geological formations: One 
whose eager, awkward footsteps, stumbling 
over obstacles both human and animate, 
have echoed over the Nation and the world. 

I present to you a State that began life 
with a name borrowed from a transplanted 
Choctaw tribe? with its white people loaned 
by 45 States and some foreign countries, its 
red people taken from lands between swamps 
of the Everglades and the verdant valley of 
the Mohawk. 

For the people, events, places, and inci- 
dents to follow—each a part of Oklahoma 
for good or 111—I ask your salute: 

Footweary Spanish and French explorers 
who first crushed this premeval grass—Coro- 
nado, Du Rivage, Du Tesne, Du Bourgmont, 
La Harpe, and their dreams, And with them 
the men whose gleaming shares have brought 
from Oklahoma loam more treasures than 
those adventurers' visions held—men who 
now can go into the fleld and plow again 
above the grave where last year's hopes lie 
buried by drought—men undefeated and un- 
afraid. 

Nathan Boone, son of Daniel, who led 
troops of the First Dragoons across the State; 
Washington Irving, traveling our land to put 
his impressions into print; Henry M. Stanley, 
visiting our Indians before going to Africa 
seeking Dr. Livingston; and the two Red 
River wars; Col. R. A. Sneed, last prototype 
of the bearded Confederate officer and gen- 
tleman; the Durant girls who won a national 
basketball championship, and El Reno boys 
who did the same feat. 

Sam Houston, living in the teepee of Oo- 
loo-te-ka, chief of the Cherokees; Marquis 
James, writing The Raven, the story of 
Houston, because of youthful admiration of 
Sam's son, Temple, one of the most dramatic 
trial lawyers to stalk into a northern Okla- 
homa courtroom; Jefferson Davis, serving at 
Fort Gibson long before he led the lost cause 
of the Confederacy; Robert E. Lee, serving 
here under Albert Sidney Johnson, before 
he faced Grant at Appomattox with a heart 
heavier than a sword. And Ben Locke and 
his Choctaw company in War I, whose lan- 
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guage on communications wire drove the 
Germans crazy, trying to decipher it as a 
code. 

An Irish Iad named Murphy, mess-wagon 
driver for Col. Phil Sheridan, pounding the 
location stake for Fort Sill; Payne, author 
of Home, Sweet Home, putting feeling into 
his song as he sat in the home of John Ross 
in the Cherokee nation; Tessie Mobley, the 
Ardmore Chickasaw, singing arias at La Scala 
in Milan, where Giuseppe Bentonelli sang 
before he stepped Into a Metropolitan role 
on 2 hours’ notice—as Joseph Benton. 

Lone Wolf, Satank, Satanta and Big Tree, 
the Kiowas; Clermont the Osage; Quannah 
Parker, the Comanche, and Geronimo, the 
Apache, proud leaders of their vanquished 
and vanishing people. Joseph Oklahombie 
making the most outstanding individual 
record in War I without the publicity of 
Sergeant York; Otis Leader, another Okla- 
homa Indian, being selected by Pershing. to 
model for a French statue depicting the most 
representative American doughboy; John 
Smith, Jack Treadwell, Ernest Childers, Jack 
Montgomery, among Medal of Honor winners 
of War II. 

Miles, Leavenworth, McClellar, and Ar- 
buckle stationed here with troops; Custer, 
who raised his own rank and made it stick 
after the massacre of the Washita when 
Biack Kettle and his Cheyennes were killed, 
along with women, children, and the aged 
in a snowbanked village. And Little Raven, 
buried with the ribbon of the Medal of Honor 
around his neck, then reburied to make way 
for Canton Reservoir. Jim Thorpe, the Sac 
and Fox, returning to the King of Sweden 
the Olympic decathlon medal because he 
once played professional baseball under his 
own name. 

The Negro slave in the Choctaw Nation who 
wrote the beautiful Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
from the depths of a melancholy, religious 
heart; Sequoyah, inventor of the Cherokee 
syllabary, the only man ever granted a lit- 
erary pension by the United States Govern- 
ment; Douglass H. Johnston, governor of the 
Chickasaws, so trusted that he could be re- 
moved from cffice only by death or an Execu- 
tive order of the Nation's President. And 
Prank Phillips, the Iowa barber who founded 
a billion-dollar oil empire; the discovery well 
of the Healdton field which opened a vast 
boom, drilled a mile away from the intended 
location because rig timbers, bull wheel, and 
cable tools were off-loaded from wagons there 
so a creek could be forded and it was too 
much trouble to load them again. 

The Cherokee Advocate, first newspaper 
published in Oklahoma, and Poor Sarah, by 
Elias Boudinot, the learned Cherokee, first 
book published here. John Joseph Matthews, 
who told in Wah-kon Tah steps taken by his 
Osage people along the white man’s road. 
Grant Foreman and Thoburn the historians; 
Elgin Groseclose, Paul B. Sears, Stanley Ves- 
tal, Don Blanding, Dora Aydelotte, George 
Milburn, Todd Downing, Burton Rascoe, and 
Savoie Lottinville, lifting Oklahoma letters 
into prominence. Lynn Riggs, with three 
plays on Broadway at the same time and 
whose Green Grow the Lilacs will live long «s 
Oklahoma! 

Milton Reynolds, covering Indian treaties 
for the New York Tribune, remaining here to 
found the Edmond Sun. 

The Easter pageant at Holy City; Robber's 
Roost, the Ardmore explosion, Tulsa race 
riots, Urschel kidnaping, and Great Salt 
Plains. Jesse Chisholm cutting a trall and 
Cessna building his first airplane in an Enid 
garage. And shortlived highway commis- 
sions, cement sale scandals, voting hassles, 
vanishing railroads, the book and movie 
Cimarron, based on the life of Mrs. Thompson 
Ferguson; the Winnie Mae around the world 
and Art Goebel’s first flight from Hawail. 

The Ewe Lamb rebellion, Osage reign of 
terror, the State of Sequoyah and Territory 
of Cimarron. Johnson's and Walton’s im- 
peachment as governors; the Big Pasture of 
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our southwestern counties which Aaron Burr 
hoped to make a western empire, The Bran- 
iffs expanding a three-passenger plane into 
an international airline; W. B. Anthony, car- 
rying the great seal of the State from Guth- 
rie to Oklahoma City, in the dead of night, 
without waiting for formal notice on chang- 
ing the capital. 

Stand Watie, the Cherokee, wearing 
epaulets of a Confederate general and Pat 
Hurley, from the Pittsburg County coal 
mines, chosen for Secretary of War, Apiatan, 
the intelligent Kiowa, bringing back word 
that quieted plains tribes and helped break 
up the ghost-dance excitement. Houston B. 
Teehee of Tahlequah signing currency as 
‘Treasurer of the United States; Dennis Flynn, 
introducing in Congress a bill to admit Okla- 
homa and Indiana territories as a single 
State. 

The 101 ranch as an inland empire of 
101,000 acres and the 101 ranch as a farm 
security project; the Miller brothers, the 
Mulhalls and Charley, the last of that clan; 
Pawnee Bill touring the Nation; Charley 
Tompkins twirling a rope in an Italian arena; 
Will Rogers, making fun of the world’s 
imagined ills; Wiley Post, who flew around 
the world alone, taking his first lessons from 
barnstormer Burrell Tibbs. Oklahoma rodeo 
hands, then and now, making more money 
from Madison Square Garden to Cheyenne 
than men of any other State. 

Formal dances of our collegiate Greek or- 
ders and white tie affairs with former wild- 
catters in uncomfortable clothing; Percy L. 
Gassaway thumping his boots in the Halls of 
Congress. The convention dominated by 
delegates from Indian territory which 
adopted the longest constitution of any State 
under the whip of William H. Murray: Camp- 
bell Russell, the reformer, and Gooch, first 
kidnaper hanged under the Lindbergh law. 
Longhorn trail herds and a $100 million 
terminal market now; Pretty Boy Floyd and 
the statue of the Pioneer Woman; Bud Bal- 
lew sheathing a smoking gun to drink coffee 
in the California Cafe at Ardmore, where Dow 
Brazil lay dead on the floor, The McFarlin 
Memorial Church at Norman, Boston Avenue 
Methodist Church at Tulsa, the Price Tower 
at Bartlesville, denoting eras in architecture. 

Hooley Bell, the Cherokee lobbyist in Wash- 
ington, who could quote poetry In three lan- 
guages; the Santa Fe and Rock Island rail- 
roads lending farmers 25,000 bushels of seed 
wheat to get them started; old Greer County 
coming back to Oklahoma from Texas and a. 
slice of Roger Mills taken away. The Re- 
celver's field south of Granfield, where a 
fight over oll led the Supreme Court to estab- 
lish our southern boundary on the far bank 
of Red River; triple Snyder tornadoes, the 
Woodward and Leedey holocausts; Crazy 
Snake, the rebel, the first normal school at 
Alva and boats rowed down the main street 
of Pauls Valley. 

The National Guard and the Thunderbird 
legend and Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McLain, the 
Nation’s outstanding citizen soldier—and 
only guardsman ever to reach such high per- 
manent rank in the United States Army. The 
first Oklahoma electors throwing away their 
votes on Bryan; a dozen men insured for 81 
million each and community camps. Plow- 
ing under pigs and Government buying of 
drought cattle and Zato Heir, the sleepy-eyed 
Hereford, siring more than $1 million worth 
of bull calves. Henry G. Bennett, builder of 
a great school, first administrator of point 4, 
who kept a rendezvous with death on an, 
Iranian hiliside. 

Buck Garrett, striding through the Carter 
County oilfields with a gun bumping his hip 
and Ewing London, his reform successor, 
dodging bullets fired through his office door. 
Miss Alice Robertson, daughter of a governor, 
selling Indian relics to pay taxes; Arch Dixon 
making the State's first glider flight; Tonk- 
awa and Three Sands and the Seminole boom; 
Bul Tilghman dying with his boots on at 
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a Cromwell dance hall; Rhodes scholars and 
martial law; Gene Autry pounding a tele- 
graph key; the Wild Mary Sudik and Andy 
Payne, flatfooting across desert and plain 
to win the bunion derby. 

Tom Mix leading a cowboy band; a gate- 
keeper at a Ponca City refinery winning $4,500 
on a terrapin derby and Black Gold, winner 
of the Kentucky derby. Roy Harris, whose 
the Third Symphony Toscanini praised after 
he conducted it; the senate oligarchy and the 
young Turks of the Marland administration; 
toll bridges on the Canadians and the Red; 
Jake Hamon walking two blocks with a bullet 
in his stomach from the gun of a jealous 
woman; the Wilburton mine disaster and 
Appollo Soucek, seeking the path of the sun 
god for whom he was named, to set a new 
altitude record for airplanes; Clarence Tinker, 
the Osage warrior, vanishing in aerial com- 
bat over the central Pacific. 

Tom Slick with mud on his only pair of 
boots and sale of the Slick holdings for $35 
millions. Grubstakes for a thousand leases; 
Lew Wentz, Halliburton, Hinderliter and 
Lloyd Noble; Nelson Johnson appointed min- 
ister to China and congressman Manuel Her- 
rick, serving 6 months in Baltimore for viola- 
tion of the prohibition amendemnt. Virginia 
Highland, one of the best five-gaited horses 
ever to win a stake event; Lon Chaney, Sr., 
working in a Grand Avenue furniture store; 
the Brizzell Bible collection and Custer Coun- 
ty farmers standing off mortgage foreclosures 
With a rabbit gun. Alice Brown Davis, only 
woman ever to be Governor of an Indian na- 
tion, a gentlewoman who made a fortune and 
gave it all away, and the big bucks who cried 
openly and unashamed at her funeral. 

The jakeleg epidemic, a million free text- 
books and a 2,000-year-old mummy found 
near Kenton. C. C. Julian dying by his 
own hand in Shanghai after fleecing gullible 
speculators here; Norma Smallwood becom- 
ing Miss America; Walter Emery winning the 
national intercollegiate golfing champion- 
ship; the Big Red football team and Port 
Robertson's wrestlers, taking over in the 
national arena the place Ed Gallagher's A. 
and M. lads once held. Hugh Johnson, “Old 
Iron Pants,“ the Okmulgee fire-eater, run- 
ning NRA; legalization of beer that is not 
intoxicating by statute; the drink wet-vote 
dry jiggers. 

Jackson Barnett, the eccentric Creek, di- 
recting traffic on Wilshire Boulevard in Los 
Angeles while people fought over his Okla- 
homa oil money; Josh Lee, of Norman, the 
teacher turned politician, and Josh Lee, of 
Vinita, the farmer, who gave Joe Scott goose 
Pimples when he ran for head of the board 
of agriculture. Lindbergh. stranded near 
Woodward; Charley Colcord building the 
City’s first “skyscraper” and helping erect 
One of its last; the Babbs Switch fire, the 
largest’ junior livestock show in America; 

George Waters running the Granite 
reformatory and the Indians winning the 
Dixie championship. 

Van Heflin, the Walters boy, starring on 
Stage and screen; Erik Rhodes, Rochelle Hud- 
son, Darla Jean Hood, Kay Francis, and 
Glenda Farrell in the movies; Emily Steven- 
son and Larry Cotton singing with dance 
bands over the Nation's airways and the 
Teagarden brothers with their own dance 
bands. Sherman Billingsley leaving the 
Speakeasy business to go respectable with 
one of New York's finest supper clubs; the 
Keys quadruplets, Babe Hunt the boxer, and 
John Levi, one of the greatest football play- 
ers of them all, as Pop Warner said. 

Pepper Martin, the Dean brothers, the 
Warners, Carl Hubbell, Sam Allen, Allie Rey- 
nolds, Mickey Mantle, and Art Keller putting 
the Oklahoma touch to big-time baseball; 
Cicero Murray and the “hot oil” army; Dil- 
lard with 1 street, 3 miles long, with never 
& stone or brick in its length; 6 horse hitches 
Of teamsters’ wagons crawling 30 miles like 
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1 twisting worm. Ragtown, which only 
the Post Office Department knows as Wirt. 
And Pete Traxler, Al Jennings turned re- 
former, Belle Starr, the Daltons and Doo- 
lins; the frontiers of science marking a trail 
toward a new and brighter land. 

All these I give you, each in its separate 
place, for in no other time or in no other 
setting have a people so earnestly sought 
their destiny with such complex aims. As 
the sands move slowly down the Cimarron, 
so have the sands in Oklahoma's life glass 
poured. We have been impulsive and often 
crude; gentle and harsh; considerate and 
unyielding. None can say we have not been 
picturesque. 


Power for the Northwest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the April 
21, 1957, edition of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald carried an editorial 
which I believe will be of interest to my 
colleagues in the House. 

The editorial draws attention to an 
aspect of the Hells Canyon fight which 
unfortunately has been frequently over- 
looked in the extended discussions that 
have occurred concerning this impor- 
tant issue. Advocates of the high dam at 
Hells Canyon, however, have never lost 
sight of the real issue involyed in this 
long battle—maximum development of 
our natural resource heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

POWER FOR THE NORTHWEST 


Congress has a last chance during this ses- 
sion to provide for maximum development of 
the magnificent electric power potential at 
Hells Canyon. This dam site in western 
Idaho is said to be the finest on the North 
American continent. Now that the Supreme 
Court has declined to review an appellate 
court decision upholding the license granted 
the Idaho Power Co. to build three relatively 
small dams on the Snake River, only action 
by Congress can assure full use of the Hells 
Canyon site: 

Unhappily the situation has been be- 
clouded by the controversy between propo- 
nents of private and public power, and by a 
multiplicity of plans for the development of 
the Snake River. There is the plan for con- 
struction of low-level dams by the Idaho 
Power Co. as finally authorized by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and now partially 
under way; there is the plan proposed by the 
FPC staff but rejected by the Commission 
itself; there is the hint by Secretary of the 
Interior Seaton of a compromise Federal pro- 
posal; and there is the original comprehen- 
sive plan devised in 1948 by the Corps of 

calling for construction of a high 
dam at Hells Canyon. 

The fact that Mr. Seaton has been con- 
sidering a proposal for an alternate high 
dam downstream at Pleasant Valley (which 
would affect plans of the Pacific Northwest 
Power Co. as well as the Idaho Power Co.) 
virtually acknowledges that low-level dams 
will not make adequate use of the power 
potential. Of all the plans so far, that of 
the Corps of Engineers would produce the 


most power and provide the greatest flood- _ 


water storage, 
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It has been and is a mistake, In this news- 
paper's judgment, to approach the question 
out of any doctrinaire preference for public 
or private power. The governing considera- 
tions, in our opinion, are two: First, the 
Northwest is drastically in need of additional 
power for its future industrial and agricul- 
tural development. Second, the great sources 
of waterpower are not so numerous in the 
United States that the country can afford 
to see them wasted. 

If these considerations are valid, then it 
seems to us that the important thing is to 
insure that the Hells Canyon site is avall- 
able for maximum development. The issue 
of private or public development is second- 
ary. In the nature of things, the full project 
is of such size that no private company might 
want to undertake it; at least, none has sq 
far, Still, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent a group of utilities from pooling their 
resources as they have done in respect of 
atomic-energy plants. Nor should the pos- 
sibility of joint development by a group of 
States be ruled out. 

Alternatively, if only the Federal Govern- 
ment could build the high dam, the matter 
of power distribution, and provisions to in- 
sure that the dam would pay for itself, 
could be worked out to general satisfaction. 
Understandably there is a wish not to add to 
the Federal budget at this time; but there 
are ways to approach the problem without 
relying altogether on Federal financing. In 
fairness to the private companies and to the 
power needs of the Northwest which must 
be met soon one way or another, the final 
decision cannot long be delayed. All the 
same, it would be better to put up with 
some delay pending the devising of a formula 
in order to protect the site. What Con- 
gress needs to do is to take another look be- 
fore Hells Canyon is foreclosed to the future. 


Public Power Is Not Cheap Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert three ar- 
ticles in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. One is an editorial from 
the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune-Democrat 
for April 13, 1957; the second is a news 
item that appeared in the United Mine 
Workers Journal on March 1, 1957; the 
third is from the Washington Evening 
Star editorial page of February 26, 1957. 
All pertain to the generation of electric 
power. 

The Tribune-Democrat's assertion 
that public power is not cheap power has 
long been documented, yet it must be 
repeated—at the risk of seeming plati- 
tudinous—only because seeds of truth 
have difficulty in taking root in adverse 
political climates. 

I hope that Members of Congress will 
pay particular attention to the excerpt 
by Robert Moses, chairman of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York, 
which states: 

Powerplants on top of coal mines produce 
power as cheap or cheaper than almost any 
hydroelectric plant that can be built today, 


The spasmodic outcries for developing 
` Government-sponsored hydroelectric 
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power to replace that generated in steam 
plants are regrettable for two reasons: 
First, ultimate costs would constitute 
heavy losses to the taxpayers; secondly, 
when water power replaces steam power 
it puts coal miners out of work. A par- 
allel situation is being developed by sup- 
porters of Government-subsidized atom- 
generated electric power. Last year the 
House beat down an attempt to put 
across a crash program that would have 
provided for constructing a number of 
reactors in various parts of the country, 
and I am confident any such proposal 
will meet a similar fate this year. 

A year ago the AEC was firmly opposed 
to what was known as the.crash program 
sponsored by the Democratic leadership. 
The Commission agreed with some of us 
who felt that the program was unneces- 
sarily costly and would intensify scien- 
tific manpower problems. Now, a year 
later, the AEC has a crash program of 
its own design, although in different 
garb. Either way you look at it, the con- 
struction of more and more reactors at 
taxpayers’ expense is extravagant and 
can lead to extension of public power. 

Only if the Government subsidizes 
construction of the reactors, underwrites 
most of the insurance risks, and pays 
the fuel bill, will the cost of atomic power 
be competitive with that produced by 
coal. Crash program supporters do not 
dare to try to challenge this conclusion, 
although their attempts to befuddle the 
public with tall tales of low-cost atomic 
power continue, unabated. 


The material from the Mine Workers 
Journal and the Evening Star furnish 
further enlightenment on the subject of 
public versus private power. Please 
note that the Utah Power & Light Co. 
has invested a minimum of $26 million in 
its expansion program. This money 
does not come from the Federal Treas- 
ury, and no bureaucrats will have to be 
added for operating the powerplants or 
for distribution of the electricity; in ad- 
dition, the company will pay taxes—like 
every American business should—and 
whatever this figure amounts to will be 
that much more than would come into 
the Treasury under a public power pro- 
gram. The editorials and news stories 
follow: 

From the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune Demo- 
crat of April 13, 1957 

PUBLIC Power Isn’r REALLY So CHEAP 

The announcement that Pennsylvania 
Electric Co. has broken ground for a $25 
million, 185,000-kiiowatt addition to its 
steam generating station at Shawryille, near 
Clearfield, calls to mind a recent controversy 
between Senator Josryn S. CLARK of this 
State and Robert Moses, chairman of the 
Power Authority of the State of New York. 

Senator Crank had proposed that some of 
the hydroelectric power generated at Niagara 
be distributed to Pennsylvania public power 
agencies. He wrote Mr. Moses that “I cam- 
paigned on that issue and think I'm on 
sound ground.” Mr. Moses, in an open letter, 
replied: Tou may be on sound ground from 
a political standpoint, but you are waist deep 
in quicksand from a factual standpoint," 

Mr. Moses said that if a transmission line 
were built to carry 100,000 kilowatts of 
Niagara power to the Pennsylvania border 
near Jamestown, the cost would be about 7 
milis at that point. 

“Pennsylvania has lots of coal.“ Mr. Moses 
wrote. “Burning coal produces steam. 
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Steam produces power. The cost of coal is 
the largest component in the cost of steam 
power. The cost of transportation Is often 
the greater part of the cost of coal. In Penn- 
sylvania coal can be used to produce power 
without substantial transportation costs. 
Powerplants on top of coal mines produce 
power as cheap as or cheaper than almost 
any hydroelectric plant that can be built 
today. 

“In West Virginia,” Moges continued, 
“where coal is plentiful, the average gen- 
eration cost to power companies is less than 
5 mills. Most of your municipals and co- 
operatives are closer to West Virginia power 
than to Niagara power. A steam plant was 
recently constructed at Shawville in western 
Pennsylvania. It is right near a coal mine. 
It produces power for a total of about 4 mills, 
including fixed charges such as taxes and re- 
turn on investment. If public bodies in 
Pennsylvania built a similar steam plant 
without the necessity of paying taxes and 
without the necessity of paying a return on 
investment, they could produce power for 
about 3 mills.” 

As a matter of fact, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority which set out to develop hydro- 
electric power is now producing something 
like two-thirds of its power with steam from 
plants burning coal—and is trying to get 
Congress to appropriate more money to build 
another steam plant. 

Some days ago the Lon Angeles Times 
looked into the power situation at Memphis, 
which had decided to build its own generat- 
ing plant to avoid the so-called Dixon-Yates 
contract—now canceled. Memphis has sold 
revenue bonds in New York at a coupon rate 
of 44 percent, the Los Angeles paper re- 
ported, whereas the Dixon Yates bonds could 
have been sold at 3.5 percent. 

And now Memphis, which was to have 
bought power under the Dixon-Yates plan 
for 3.98 mills, will have to pay 4.48 mills and 
maybe more. The Dixon-Yates plant would 
have paid Federal, municipal, and State 
taxes, while the Memphis plant will pay 
none. Public power is, in fact, not cheap 
power. 

From the United Mine Workers Journal of 
` March 1, 1957] 

Coat PLUS KILOWATTS EQUAL Coxr-O-Warrs 
AT UTAH POWER & LIGHT'S PLANT 

Sarr Laxe Crrr. Uran—In August 1957, 
Utah Power & Light Co.'s carbon plant will 
almost triple its energy output when the new 
100,000 kilowatt unit begins whirring out 
electricity. 


The new $14.5-millfon unit, currently un- 
der construction by Bechtel Corp., is adja- 
cent to the first 66,000-kilowatt section of 
Carbon plant—so named because of its loca- 
tion in coal-rich Carbon County in central 
Utah, 

Together, the two units will cost $26.7 
million and will produce 166,000 kilowatts— 
enough energy for a city of 300,000 people. 

Basic task of the Carbon plant with its new 
unit will be to furnish electricity to central 
and southeastern Utah including mines and 
mills of the now maturing uranium indus- 
try. Electricity not used there will be trans- 
ported through the company's integrated 
network northward to load centers. 

The coal field site was selected for the new 
unit after months of intensive fuel and 
water studies. 

The availability of coal from nearby mines 
was a major factor affecting the decision. 
Engineering studies of the UP&L system load 
movements and the operation of the present 
Carbon plant prove it is cheaper to wheel 
electricity to load centers than to transport 
coal from the Carbon-Emery fields to steam- 
electric plants located in northern Utah 
population and industrial centers. 

The economic prudence of building the 
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plant near its fuel source is also supported by 
potential spiraiing coal transportation costs, 

At full capacity the new 100.000-kilowatt 
addition will consume 950 tons of coal per 
day. Added to present consumption of 740 
tons per day of the present 66,000 unit, the 
two units will consume 1,690 tons per day. 

That's 608,400 tons a year—enough coal to 
keep some 225 Utah miners employed 7 days 
a week a full year. 

Coal is delivered from nearby mines to the 
plant's coal-handling system where it can be 
distributed to the bunkers for immediate use 
or placed in the storage yard. 

Water for the completed plant will be sup- 
plied from deep wells from winter stream flow 
and from reservolr storage. 

Water Is delivered from these sources Into 
the Price River, which flows past the plant, 
and thence through a diversion dam and in- 
take structure into a settling and impound- 


Ing basin. Water from the basin is used ina 


cooling tower system, and a portion treated 
by a water softening process for use as boiler 
water. 

Carbon plant is the company's second 
largest power maker. Largest is the 241,000- 
kilowatt Gadsby steam-electric plant in Salt 
Lake City. 

Gadsby plant's coal burning bollers can 
consume up to 1,700 tons of coal per day— 
enough to keep 240 Utah miners employed 
7 days a week throughout the year. 

Construction of Carbon plant number 1 
unit was begun in the summer of 1953 when 
engineers literally moved a mountain to pro- 
vide suitable bedrock foundation for the 
plant. Construction of the second unit was 
begun April 1956, 

Coupled with plant construction was en- 
largement of nearby Helper substation which 
steps down high tension voltage and serves 
as a key electrical energy distribution point 
for growing electricity requirements of cen- 
tral and southeastern Utah. 


[Prom the Washington Evening Star of 
February 26, 1957] 
POWER IN THE NORTHWEST 


The Wall Street Journal, in a report from 
the Pacific Northwest, has cited some im- 
pressive figures that tend to pull the rug 
out from under Senator Morse and other 
politicos who have been clamoring for a vast 
Federal dam-building program in that part 
of the country. The figures leave little room 
for doubt that the clamor, which has in- 
cluded all sorts of dire predictions about an 
imminent and critical power shortage has 
had a considerable amount of hot air in it. 

Actually, according to these figures, pri- 
vate companies and local governmental agen- 
cles in the Pacific Northwest have been doing 
a tremendous dam- building job of their own. 
In fact, as the Journal reports, they now 
have approximately 4.6 million kilowatts of 
hydroelectric power under construction, just 
completed or definitely licensed for develop- 
ment, and they are seriously considering ` 
projects designed to produce an additional 4 
million kilowatts. In the words of one util- 
ity Official, this postwar program has been 
the largest of its kind ever undertaken at 
any one time in any single area in the his- 
tory of America. By way of contrast, all the 
Federal dams built in the same region in the 
past 25 years amount to no more than 4.6 
million kilowatts, 

Indeed, after looking over the Northwest’s 
private and local public utility accomplish- 
ments of recent years, the head of the Fed- 
eral Bonneville Power Adminiztration—which 
a year ago warned of a near-future serious 
shortage in electrical output in the region— 
now asserts that the danger of a crisis has 
been deferred until at least 1964 or 1965. 
All of which makes one wonder about the 
accuracy of the Information that has led 
Mr. Morse and like-minded legislators to 
predict a sort of calamity unless our Na- 
tional Government steps into the picture 
and goes on a dam-building spree. f 
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We Need A-Power Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an article on Hon. Thomas E. 
Murray, member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, written by Roger Stuart 
and appearing in the April 13, 1957, issue 
of the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun Saturday magazine. 

The splendid article of Mr. Stuart pre- 
sents to the reader the deep faith and the 
sound, logical reasoning of Commission- 
er Murray, one of the truly great men of 
this age and period, and a man who is 
universally respected for brilliant abili- 
ties, his constructive mind, his devotion 
to duty, and his nobility of character: 

We Neep A-Power Now 
(By Roger Stuart) 

Wasuincron.—Atomie Energy Commis- 
sioner Thomas E. Murray is an independent- 
minded champion of free enterprise. Also 
he’s a philosopher. If he weren't, the dis- 
covery that he is regarded in some quarters 
as a public-power advocate undoubtedly 
would cause him much greater distress than 
it does. 

To have one’s position occasionally mis- 
‘understood, as Mr. Murray sees it, is a 
penalty which a conscientious public official 
must be prepared to face. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the veteran Commissioner says 
there are two things to do: 

Stick to your guns. 

Try to make your stand—and the reasons 
impelling it—better understood. 

Being highly articulate and possessing a 
sturdy backbone, Mr. Murray has no great 
difficulty meeting either of these require- 
ments. 

Whatever misunderstanding exists about 
him can be traced to the opposing views of 
Mr. Murray and AEC Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss (who, despite their differences, have 
great respect for each other) on the impor- 
tant question of industrial atomic power 
development. 

Both are eager to bring about wide peace- 
time use of nuclear power. But while Chair- 
man Strauss considers the current rate of 
development “most encouraging,” Commis- 
sioner Murray insists it isn't fast enough. 

The only Democratic holdover on the 5- 
Member Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. 
Murray was a successful inventor, industrial- 
ist, and power engineer in New York before 
his appointment to AEC by President Tru- 
man in 1950. 

His term will expire in June, and there 
haye been rumors that he does not wish to be 
reappointed. Another misapprehension. 
The 65-year-old nominal Democrat, who has 
made it clear that “as long as I remain & 
Commissioner, it will be part of my duty and 
Purpose to keep this vital agency of Govern- 
Ment free from partisan politics’ would 
like very much to serve another term. 

Intimates say, moreover, that Mr. Murray’s 
stanch support of President Eisenhower's 
Policies on key issues, including the atoms- 
for-peace program, is “recognized and fully 
appreciated.” At the same time, his inde- 
pendence of Judgment, it’s claimed, actually 
has had a salutary effect on the Commission 
as a whole. 

In any event, the difference in viewpoint 
Of Messrs. Murray and Strauss on the de- 
velopment of nuclear energy for industrial 
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urposes, to the former, is merely 
oe of “economics.” Each has defended his 
position before the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee of Congress, which itself is concerned 
lest the United States fall behind other coun- 
tries in promoting this type of power. 

Mr. Murray, long apprehensive on that 
score, urges that its development be stepped 
up “on an urgent basis.” Calling specifi- 
cally for the Government to launch a pro- 
gram of large-scale reactor development, he 
wants this to augment the current effort of 
private companies in the costly, time-con- 
suming field. 

Failure to do so, in his estimation, could 
mean that “industrial atomic power will not 
be developed soon enough to enable us to 
meet our responsibilities as a nation.” 

“Much as I'd like to see private industry 
go ahead on its own,” Mr. Murray explained 
to this reporter, the truth is that construc- 
tion costs, in relation to the limited prospect 
of profits, do not justify private industry's 
proceeding as rapidly as the national interest 
demands.” 

The engineer-trained New Yorker knows 
from personal experience how difficult it is 
to finance large-scale power projects, and 
likewise, what it takes at times to insure 
that private enterprise gets its rightful 
chance to participate. 8 

It was in the fall of 1930, a few months 
after he had joined the AEC, that the new 
Commissioner made an interesting discov- 
ery. The Tennessee Valley Authority, a Gov- 
ernment agency, had submitted the only bid 
to supply a million kilowatts of electric 


power required by the AEC’s gaseous diffu- -> 


sion plant at Paducah, Ky. 

Unwilling to assume that private com- 
panies were either uninterested in the busi- 
ness or could not successfully compete with 
the TVA, Mr. Murray took it upon himself 
to find out. On the day that the Commis- 
sion formally decided to award its contract 
to the Government agency, he set out to 
induce private enterprise to put in a bid. 

The upshot was that a group of privately 
owned utilities decided to pool their re- 
sources and go after some or all of the con- 
tract—even though, by then, Congress was 
ready to proceed on the assumption that 
TVA would supply the whole load. 

As a result of Mr. Murray's move, the AEC 
reversed its action and awarded the new 
group—called Electric Energy. Inc.—half of 
its load requirements, TVA kept the other 


This solution was a turning point in AEC 
developments. It paved the way for arrange- 
ments of a similar nature in other cases. 
Now private concerns are supplying a total 
of 3 million kilowatts of power needed in 
the atomic energy program. But for Mr. 
Murray’s initiative in bucking precedent to 
fight in behalf of a fair share for private en- 
terprise, the entire load would have been fur- 
nished by Government power projects. 

But that represents one kind of situation. 
The urgent need for rapid development of 
industrial nuclear power, according to the 
Commission's minority of one, as Mr, Mur- 
ray sometimes is called, poses problems of an 
entirely different nature, 

Appearing recently before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, he noted that the is- 
sue of private versus public power is con- 
tinuously being interjected into the question 
of power reactor development. This, he de- 
clared, serves only to confuse the main issue. 

For the matter of methods and rate of 

by which atomic power becomes avall- 
able, he insisted, transcends the issue. 

While adhering firmly to his belief that 
it’s absolutely essential that the traditional 
primary role of private industry in the pro- 
duction of electric power be preserved, he 
told the legislators, he believes it would be 
a serious mistake for the Government to 
indulge in prematurely yielding its primary 
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responsibilities in the power reactor field to 
private industry. 

Certainly it's no criticism of the latter, 
he holds, that they are prepared today to 
provide no more than a portion of the finan- 
cial support to the power reactor develop- 
ment program which the national interest 
requires. Still, he contends, there's a wide- 
spread and unfortunate tendency to under- 
estimate the intricate and difficult problems 
involved in the design and construction of 
large-scale reactors. 

In this connection, it is significant that 
President Elsenhower, though he has thus 
far rejected the proposal for the Federal 
Government to assume responsibility, felt 
it necessary to declare in his recent budget 
message: 

“However, if acceptable proposals for non- 
Federal construciton of promising reactor 
types do not materialize within a reasonable 
time, a request will be made to the Con- 
gress for funds for direct construction by 
the * * * Government.” 

What the ultimate decision will be, and 
only Congress and the Chief Executive can 
decide the issue, is problematical, In any 
case, it's likely to stack up as one of the 
biggest stories of the year, whichever way 
it goes. 

Because, with power-shy Europe and Asia 
pushing to make up for their shortages of 
conventional fuels through development of 
nuclear energy, the speed at which the United 
States program is carried on may count 
heavily, both in this country’s prestige 
abroad and in its ability to supply defense 
plants with ever-increasing demands for 
power. 

For friendly, hard-working Tom Murray, 
meanwhile, the current policy battle is not 
by any means the first o¢casion when he 
has felt it necessary to dissent from the views 
of his colleagues. 

Long since convinced that there is no up- 
per limit to the size of H-bombs that this 
country is capable of making, Mr, Murray 
has vigorously championed, for example, 
what he calls “rational armament.” 
that United States policy must be based on 
all the facts about nuclear weapons—our 
need of them, their usefulness, and the dan- 
gers connected with their misuse, he con- 
tends that no nuclear weapon is really useful 
if it is so big and so overwhelmingly destruc- 
tive that it won't be used. 

It was this point of view that lay behind 
his proposal, in June of 1954, that a hy- 
drogen bomb be exploded in a demonstration 
to disclose the destructiveness and horror 
that would attend a nuclear war. To wit- 
ness such a demonstration, he said, world 
leaders—from both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain—should be invited. 

The proposal promptly earned Mr. Mur- 
ray a rebuke by Chairman Strauss and the 
other three AEC members. They called the 
plan impractical. And so, too, they insisted, 
was his further suggestion that, once the 
big bomb had been exploded, further tests 
of the largest H-bombs be discontinued. 

But Mr. Murray held stubbornly to his 
purpose. On one occasion, the four AEC 
members took formal action rejecting Com- 
missioner Murray's motion to invite foreign 
observers, among them Communist ob- 
servers, to witness tests of nuclear weapons 
in the Pacific. * * * 

But now, at last, the picture has begun 
to change. Last fall President Eisenhower 
himself declared in a speech that “we wit- 
ness today in the power of nuclear weapons 
a new and wider dimension of the deadly 
horror of war. Humanity has now achieved 
* * the power to end its history.” 

Moreover, the United States Government 
finally has joined Great Britain in inviting 
Russia to observe western nuclear tests 
next summer in the Pacific, if the Soviets 
will allow the free nations to observe theirs. 
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In large degree this amounts to a vindica- 
tion of the Murray position. Technical ca- 
pacities and inventive achievements have 
won Mr. Murray wide renown. 

In World War II he earned a special 
award from the Government for his inven- 
tion of a new method of manufacturing 
shells which saved tons of strategic material 
and accounted for 25 percent of all trench 
mortar shell production. More than 200 
patents have been granted him covering a 
wide range of Inventions. 


The Term “Pork Barrel” Is Out of Date 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, its time 
we discarded entirely that time-worn 
and obsolete phrase “pork barrel” in re- 
ferring to waterway projects. Except 
for a few die-hard editors, the people of 
the United States regard river and har- 
bor and flood control projects as much 
needed improvements and not as local 
patronage, A letter from George H. Pal- 
mer, president, Marine News, New York 
City, addressed to the editor of the 
Washington Star on this subject calls at- 
tention to the fact that no other Fed- 
eral expenditure is subjected to closer 
scrutiny and that local interests often 
are required to contribute to the cost of 
waterway projects with cash, rights-of- 
way, and spoil areas for dredged ma- 
terial. Mr. Palmer's letter appeared in 
the Star on Monday, April 29, 1957, and 
is as follows: 

PORK BARREL 

The Star editorial What Comes Naturally, 
saying Congress “scorned economy in pass- 
ing a $1.5 bilion rivers and harbors bill,” 
has just come to our attention, We believe 
the following facts will be of interest, 

There is probably no legislation enacted 
in Washington that is less understood by 
the public than that for waterway improve- 
ments. It is astounding that so many peo- 
ple, many of them well informed, still be- 
lieve that old cliche “pork barrel” with re- 
spect to waterway legislation. Such legisla- 
tion Is entirely free from so-called “pork” 
by reason of the method of its adoption and 
enactment and has been for a generation. 
Moreover, almost all projects are initiated by 


local interests, not by politicians or Army ' 


engineers. 

Approved projects are those that have been 
certified economically sound after public 
hearings and long study by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, made first by the 
distric officer, reviewed by his superior, the 
division engineer, then by the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, and finally by 
the Chief of Engineers. No part of the study 
is perfunctory. Having passed that test, 
they go to the House Public Works Commit- 
tee. If approved there, and later by the 
Senate Public Works Committee, they are 
incorporated in a river and harbor authori- 
zation bill which carries no money. After 
the bill becomes law, funds for those selected 
for prosecution are made available by Con- 


gress. 

With over one-half of the projects investi- 
gated down through the years, the decisions 
by Army engineers have been “the principal 
grounds upon which the adverse conclusions 
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are based, are the benefits to be anticipated 
„ are insufficient to warrant the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for the purpose.” 

There is no other Federal expenditure sub- 
jected to closer scrutiny as to its worth. 
Labeling such legislation “pork barrel“ im- 
pugns the integrity of the Corps of Engineers 
and its Chief, committee members, and all 
others of the House and Senate. 

It is rarely mentioned that picrs, wharves, 
elevators, warehouses, trackage, and other 
necessary facilities are wholly the work of 
local authorities or private interests; the 
Federal Government improves only the water- 
ways. The two, of course, are inseparable, 
one is utterly useless without the other. The 
waterway might have been derided as a pork- 
barrel project; the land structures serving 
{t commended as civic advances. | Civic in- 
terests also often contribute to the cost of 
many harbor and channel improvements 
with cash, rights-of-way, and spoil areas for 
dredged material. The derisive term “pork 
barrel” is absurd. While not always delib- 
erate, it is a disservice to the people. 

The great strength of the Nation today 
owes largely to harbor and channel develop- 
ment done in the past. The greater strength 
of the future will come largely from continu- 
ing development. Money spent for this pur- 
pose is an investment in the building of a 
nation. 

GEORGE H. PALMER, 
President, Marine News. 
New YORK Crrr. ‘ 


Military Implications of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following speech 
by Prof. Alfred J. Holtz, department of 
political science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, before the Naval Officers Club 
of Cleveland on March 19, 1957. I voted 
for the passage of the President's Middle 
East resolution with some reluctance, 
pointing out particularly that it is no 
substitute for a workable and just United 
States foreign policy—see my statement 
in the Recorp’on March 7, page 2889. 
In view of the present serious crisis in 
the Middle East the following critique 
of the Eisenhower doctrine may be of 
interest to my colleagues, 

The speech follows: 

MILITARY IMPLICATIONS OF THE EISENHOWER 
DOCTRINE 

Passage of the Eisenhower doctrine ap- 
pears to have allayed the fears in American 
circles that the United States lacked a firm, 
effective foreign policy in the Middle East. 
Tragically enough, the congressional reso- 
lution merely compounds the administration 
errors that brought the original Middie East 
crisis into sharp focus, thereby resulting in 
the armed intervention by Britain and 
France, and necessitating the limited war, 
in self-defense, by. Israel. 

These drastic errors are briefly: (1) an 
erroneous administration estimate of the 
nature of the threat in the Middle East to 
our vital interests; (2) an inadequate ad- 
ministration theory of international pol- 
itics, including the appropriate use of mili- 
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tary power as an instrument of national 
policy; (3) an incapacity to act through 
the employment of concrete power rather 
than through abstract slogans. 

The Middle East crisis erupted primarily 
because of the Eisenhower-Dulles conception 
that the sole threat to western vital in- 
terests was direct Soviet military aggres- 
sion into the Middle East region. This over- 
simplified conception did not perceive of 
another type of threat, less dramatic, yet 
equally drastic—the threat of a localized 
aggression designed to upset the local bal- 
ance of power, against Western vital in- 
terests. Such a threat was posed by ram- 
pant nationalism, personified by General 
Nasser, and supported by Soviet diplomacy 
and arms shipments. 

Lenin had clearly outlined this indirect 
Soviet strategy when he declared that the 
way “to Paris and to London was through 
Peking and Calcutta,” thereby associating 
Communist objectives with Asian objectives, 
to defeat the West. In 1949, the Chinese 
Communist theorist, Liu Shao-ch'l, aug- 
mented this strategy when he stated: “The 
path taken by the Chinese people in defeating 
western imperialism and in founding the 
People’s Republic of China is the path that 
must be taken by the peoples of all colonial 
and semicolonial countries in their fight for 
national independence,” 

At the 20th Communist Party Congress, 
February 1956, Anastas Mikoyan openly 
boasted of the merger between the Soviet 
Union and the newly independent Arab- 
Asian states, with specific reference to Egypt 
and India. Thus, Soviet objectives and Nas- 
ser's objectives combined to weaken western 
vital interests through seizure of the Suez 
Canal, the jugular vein of West European 
economy. 

When the British and French properly est- 
mating this threat employed limited mili- 
tary power for limited objectives, to redress 
the unfavorable balance-of-power, President 
Eisenhower improperly invoked his moralistic 
platitude that force was not to be used as 
an instrument in defense of western national 
interests. Thereupon, Nasser imperialism, 
combined with Soviet imperialism, and sup- 
ported by American moralism, established a 
new balance-of-power postuer in the Middle 
East that cannot be redressed, in favor of 
the West, by the belated and ill-conceived 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

Parenthetically, the President's 1956 cam- 
paign oratory that “the advance of com- 
munism has been checked, and at key points 

‘own back“ is contradicted by his newly 
espo Middle East resolution. That doc- 
trine was sold to Congress and the American 
people on the basis that Soviet Russia might 
intervene directly, or that international com- 
munism might capture one of the Middle 
East states. 

In one sense, the Eisenhower doctrine is 
an improvement over the previous nonin- 
volvement policy maintained by the admin- 
istration as late as the armed intervention 
by our western allies and Israel. This 
startling reversal of conception of the Amer- 
ican national interest has, however, not been 
accompanied by a reappraisal of the required 
military implementation to adequately sus- 
taln and defend our national interests in the 
Middle East. In brief, the Elsenhower doc- 
trine perpetuates the illusion that bombas- 
tic propaganda is a substitute for drastic 
policy. 

Nowhere, is this continued political error 
as clearly discernible as represented in the 
military implications of our new Middle East 
policy. Consider for the moment the geo- 
graphic-strategic position of the Middle 
East, and the American military capabilities 
for deterring direct Soviet armed interven- 
tion. 

This huge land-mass area, the crossroads 
to three continents, is far distant from 
American conventional armed forces. ‘To 
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be sure, our Sixth Fleet could have a de- 
cided military effect on those states that 
border on the eastern Mediterranean. More- 
over, our NATO commitments, and the mili- 
tary implementation thereof, provide rea- 
sonable safeguards for the defense of that 
vital country. 

Yet, Iraq and Iran would be difficult to 
defend except by our Strategic Air Command, 
and such massive retaliation would require 
a political decision to initiate world war III. 
Who, among us here, is prepared to assert 
that Iraq and Iran are so vital to our na- 
tional security that such a calculated risk 
should he undertaken; Our propaganda 
policy of deterrence is in sharp contrast to 
our policy action, for the administration 
has, thus far, refused to fully adhere to the 
Baghdad Pact, on the assumption that such 
a direct step would alienate the Arabs of the 
southern tier—Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan, 

However, the real danger to our vital in- 
terest remains in the Middle East. This 
danger is a dual one—local aggressions direct- 
ed against our Western allies who also have 
Vital interests in the Middle East, and in- 
direct aggression engineered by interna- 


tional communism. The first type of ag-: 


gression is illustrated by such ultra- na- 
tionalists as Nasser of Egypt, Serra] of Syria, 
and Nabulsi of Jordan, supported by Soviet 
arms and diplomacy. The second type is rep- 
resented by leftist nationalists, combined 
with Communist fellow travelers, who would 
grab power through the use of Communist 
techniques of mob demonstrations, with 
view to further destruction of western power 
and prestige in the Middle East. 

Recently, a Jordanian weekly, Sawt ash 
Sha‘ab typified this danger: “America * * * 
has either lost her mind and really believes 
in the Communist danger to Arab State, or 
else she thinks we are little children and 
wants to frighten us with the big bad wolf 
in order to use us as tools for her own ends 
and for increasing her own wealth. Com- 
munism in Russia, China, and Europe has 
come as a result of the free will of the peo- 
ples. We have never heard of aggression on 
the part of the Soviet Union.” 

Does the Eisenhower administration un- 
derstand this indirect, though real threat, 
and does it comprehend a military policy to 
forestall these dangers? Witness Secretary 
Dulles in his answer to questions from cer- 
tain discerning Senators as to whether the 
United States would and could act against 
such local aggressions. His answer in each 
Case was “No.” 

During the House hearings on the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, Adm. Arthur Radford gave 
Treassurances that are incapable of fulfillment. 
When asked by Congressman ROBERT BYRD, 
Democrat, West Virginia, as to whether the 
United States would have the capability as 
of now to move into any one or any group 
of the nations in the Middle East effectively 
and quickly with enough manpower and ma- 
terial, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff replied: “I think we would, Mr. Byrd.” 
He added: "The passage of this resolution will 
make it less likely that we will have to fight 
a limited war.“ 

When further questioned as to what mili- 
tary capabilities could be brought to bear 
in the Middle East, Admiral Radford ob- 
served: “I am thinking primarily of air and 
naval action which I think would be our 
largest contribution and most immediate.” 
Yet, it is clear that these types of military 
action, unsupported by conventional land 
forces, would be incapable of preventing a 
local war initiated by arrogant Nassers, or by 
leftist Arabs, encouraged by Soviet diplo- 
Macy and arms, 

Nasser's absolute control over the Suez, 
an international waterway, and Arab fanatic 
designs to liquidate Israel, the one true de- 
Mocracy in the Middle East, will not be 
shaken by present American military policy 
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which is geared solely to deter a global con- 
flict initiated by the Soviet Union. Our 
major military dilemma remains, despite 
congressional passage of the Eisenhower doc- 
trine—how to prevent the continued loss 
of the local balance-of-power positions that 
once were held by Great Britain and France. 
Our present Military Establishment, with in- 
creasing emphasis on the Strategie Air Com- 
mand, merely means that we await the 
wrong war, in the wrong place, at the wrong 
time, and against the wrong enemy. 

It can be assumed that new and equally 
dangerous Nassers will soon arise in the Afro- 
Asian world, and that the Soviet-Red Chinese 
coalition will cleverly utilize these antiwest- 
ern nationalists for Communist imperialist 
objectives. Soviet atomic blackmail, com- 
bined with Nasser's political and economic 
blackmail through unilateral control of the 
Suez Canal, will not be contained by the 
military ineptitude of the Eisenhower doc- 
trine, 

As Thucydides quoted the warning by 
Pericles: For I am more afraid of our own 
mistakes than of the enemy's designs”; so, 
too, must America reevaluate the military 
implications of our new Middle East policy. 


O’Mahoney’s Stand Sound 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

O’Manoner’s STAND SOUND 


As southern Members of Congress battle 
for inclusion of the right to trial by jury 
for anyone who might be charged with con- 
tempt under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s so-called civil-rights bills, Senator 
JosepH C, O’MaHnoney (Democrat, Wyoming) 
has taken his stand with them. 

The veteran Wyoming Democrat remarked 
that he had observed that the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act provided jury trials for defend- 
ants in contempt cases arising from labor 
disputes, and said he thought it “a pretty 
good policy." He added: “I believe in the 
jury trial. I don't believe we should be 
afraid of a jury trial in matters involving 
civil rights.” 

It is interesting to note that Senator 
O’MAnHONEY'’s sound stand is directly opposite 
to that taken by administration supporters 
of civil-rights legislation. They contend 
that amendments guaranteeing jury trials 
for defendants in contempt cases developing 
from their bills would emasculate their 
measures, surely a peculiar form of reason- 
ing. It suggests that their primary purpose 
is to convict and punish, regardless of jus- 
tice, constitutional rights, and freedom gen- 


erally. 

The right to a trial by a jury of his peers 
is basic for anyone charged under any law. 
It is particularly important to assure that 
right in this instance, because the bills are 
so loosely, vaguely, and widely drawn that 
almost anybody might be accused by almost 
anybody else for the most nebulous reasons. 
A Federal commission, for example, would 
be empowered to seek out and air racial 
grievances, a procedure that would lead to 
endless controversial hearings. 

During Alice's adventures in Wonderland 
there was debate over how to try an animal 
for an alleged offense. The dog, named 
Fury, graciously offered to be both judge 
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and jury, and he added: “I'll try the whole 
case and condemn you to death.” There is 
no room for that sort of performance in this 
Nation in the name of civil rights or any 
other cause. 


Timely Observations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press of 
April 3, 1957: 

‘TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Seventeen years ago this day it was our 
privilege to meet a gentleman of noble 
stature. Every April we have met him since 
that April 3, 1940. It is a privilege to say 
a few laudatory words about him while he Is 
alive; the press will heap encomiums galore 
on him after he goes. That man is James 
Aloysius Farley, At that time he was Post- 
master General in the Cabinet of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Also he was chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

We were introduced right in this News- 
Press office by Henry D. Bradley, then pub- 
lisher, now president of the News-Press 
Gazette Co. Mr. Bradley had come to us only 
4 months earlier from Bridgeport, Conn. The 
two long had been friends. They are to this 
day. The occasion of Postmaster Gencral 
Farley's visit was the dedication of the new 
post office building on the then 80th anni- 
versary of the start of the Pony Express 
(United States mail) between St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Sacramento, Calif. Theo J. Quinn 
was postmaster, 

The visit of Mr. Farley recalls, after all 
these years, that already there was reason to 
believe that the man who made Roosevelt 
President was near a break with his chief. 
For even in St. Joseph that April day of the 
last year of Mr. Roosevelt's second term, we 
learned that the Postmaster General opposed 
a third term. And we felt Mr, Roosevelt was 
determined to run for a third term. 

Much was written about the Roosevelt- 
Farley friendship and the break between the 
two. Our own belief, then and now, is that 
James A. Farley was a loyal, devoted guide 
and friend to the gifted, unpredictable squire 
of Hyde Park. Mr. Farley was standing on 
principle in opposing Mr. Roosevelt for a 
third term. An overwhelming mandate of 
the American people (article XXII, amend- 
ments, United States Constitution) has since 
confirmed Mr. Farley’s view. 

After a social visit in Mr. Bradley's office, 
Mr. Farley turned to this writer and asked 
about Missouri sentiment for a third term for 
Mr. Roosevelt, The editor replied that while 
the News-Press and Gazette would oppose a 
third term, Missouri Democrats likely would 
fall before the magic charm of F. D. R.'s mag- 
ic yoice. They did. 

“I'm against a third term.“ said Mr. Farley. 
We retorted, "You will line up when the time 
comes.“ Quick as a flash Mr. Farley shot 
back, “You don't know Jim Farley.” He told 
the truth. He did oppose the third term all 
through the convention. Then he resigned 
as chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and as Postmaster General. But un- 
like that 1936 bolter, his old friend Al Smith, 
Jim Farley did not bolt his ticket. 

The years have been kind to the six-footer, 
handsome, though bald James A. His face is 
as youthful looking today as then, as he 
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walks at a fast pace through that long lobby 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. James A. Farley is 
no youngster. He will be 69 years this next 
May 30. He was 45 when he entered the Cab- 
inet of Mr. Roosevelt, What an odd pair, 
those two. Franklin Roosevelt and James 
Farley. How did they ever get together? 
Prom that 1940 day to this day we have never 
mentioned Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. Farley. 

This do we know. No man was ever more 
devoted to a friend than was Jim to the 
chief. Alfred Emanuel Smith, F. D. R.'s 
mentor and Democratic candidate in 1928 
and loser, wanted to try again in 1932. All 
three were friends, Mr. Farley, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Roosevelt. Had Mr. Farley thrown his weight 
to Smith we believe Al would have been 
nominated. Could he have been elected? 
That is debatable. You can find some who 
(remembering Herbert Hoover's decline in 
popularity) will say that a “yellow dog” 
could have been elected on the Democratic 
ticket, as the saying goes. 

Long months before 1932, as early as 1930 
and F, D. R, was governor of New York, Jim 
Farley was his roving ambassador. He went 
all over the country selling the scion of that 
castle up the Hudson to the common people 
of the Democratic Party. F. D. R. would go 
New Deal? We doubt it. Did Jim Farley 
ever go New Deal? No. All apologists for 
the New Deal, leading off with cantank- 
erous Harold Ickes, never considered Mr. 
Farley a New Dealer. 

James Aloysius Farley is a living example 
of what is so rare: The Gentleman Politician. 
No man ever held a higher reputation, In or 
out of cabinet, than Mr. Farley. Mr, Farley 
to us is proof that politics can and does draw 
good high-minded men of solid worth. They 
are not many, true, but we find them in every 
State and in almost every city. We never 
knew a mian who knew Mr. Farley who was 
not proud to call him friend. And a more 
friendly soul than big, handsome gum-chew- 
ing Jim Farley never have we known in a 
lifetime of knowing men in high place from 
Jefferson City, Mo., to Washington, D. C. 


Address by Hon. Marion B. Folsom 
Before Rochester, N. Y., Rotary Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege recently to participate in 
ceremonies in connection with presenta- 
tion of the Rochester, N. Y., Rotary Club 
award for public service to the distin- 
guished Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Marion B. Folsom. Secre- 
tary Folsom is a long-time resident of 
Rochester, where he was for many years 
an officer and director of the Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

The Rotary award comes as well- 
deserved recognition for Secretary Fol- 
som’s contributions over many years, in 
and out of Government service, to help 
achieve a better life for his fellow 
Americans. 

In an able and earnest address follow- 
ing acceptance of this award Secretary 
Folsom set out cold, hard figures con- 
cerning his Department and the Federal 
budget, which shoud be studied by all of 
us. It is directness and clarity like this 
which have won Marion Folsom respect 
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and esteem wherever he has given of his 
time and talents. He is clearly one of the 
most competent and valuable members of 
this administration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert the following ex- 
cerpts from Secretary Folsom's informa- 
tive speech at this point in the RECORD: 

The Federal Government often is called 
upon to undertake some programs in health, 
education, and economic security when the 
needs of the people have not been met by 
private effort or by local and State govern- 
ments. 

When Federal action is necessary, the most 
helpful action often is not for the Federal 
Government to take over the whole show. 
Instead, Federal activities should be de- 
signed to encourage greater initiative and 
enterprise by individuals, private agencies, 
and State and local governments. In this 
way, a pattern of cooperative action is 
brought into play—a sharing and division of 
responsibility designed to foster the best 
combination of services for all the people. 

In a moment I want to tell you about some 
of the prudent and constructive investments 
the Department is making, or proposing, in 
health, education, and welfare. But first, 
because these activities need to be consid- 
ered within the framework of the total Fed- 


_eral operation and our total economy, I 
would like to mention briefly a subject that 


is getting a lot of public discussion these 
days, the Federal budget as a whole. 

When we talk about the size of the budget, 
we should remember that we are talking 
primarily about the cost of national secur- 
ity. We are talking not only about the cost 
of protecting our homes and businesses to- 
day, but about the cost of veterans pro- 
grams and interest on the debt, which are 
largely the result of past wars, 

The fact is that these expenditures for na- 
tional defense and related items amount to 
more than 75 percent of the whole national 
budget. These expenditures have increased 
from 4 percent of the total national in- 
come in 1940, to 11 percent in 1950, and to 
an estimated 15 percent in fiscal 1958. As 
the President has said many times, we all 
wish that large defense expenditures were 
not necessary but certainly our country can 
and must afford the price of protecting our 
free society in this age of peril. 

While the portion of our income spent for 
national defense necessarily has gone up, 
nondefense Federal actiyities in the proposed 
1958 budget would take about the same pro- 
portion of the estimated national income— 
about 4.3 percent—as for the previous 2 
years. Furthermore, this proportion is down 
substantially from the level of almost 6 per- 
cent in 1950, and more than 7 percent in 
1940. 

Many of the most experienced men in Gov- 
ernment tell me that the testing and re- 
view of the budget that goes on within this 
administration—the search for economies 
and savings—are greater than they can re- 
member. From my experience in business I 
would say that the budget of a business firm 
is not subject to anything like the exacting 
and painstaking review and justification re- 
quired for the budget of a Government 
agency today. 

This search for greater economy and effi- 
clency is continuous. Only last week, the 
President pointed to possible savings which 
would reduce Federal spending somewhat in 
1958 and lead to even greater economies in 
1959. The fact is that total expenditures 
proposed for next year would take a smaller 
proportion of the estimated national in- 
come—about 19 percent—than in any of the 
6 preceding years. 

Some concern has been expressed about 
the effect of the budget on our total economy, 
And yet, in recont years, when the budget 
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was larger in relation to the economy than it 
is today, business and industry have grown 
and’ prospered as never before. Almost all 
the indicators of economic progress—wages 
and profits and plant expansion and many 
others—set a new high record last year. And 
most of these indices have continued to climb 
so far this year. 

I am just as concerned as anybody about 
the long-range effects of high rates of taxa- 
tion—and I am anxious to see taxes cut again 
as soon as this can be done without injury 
to the national security and welfare. But in 
today's expanding economy there is no sound 
basis for picturing the 1958 budget as If it 
were an economic catastrophe. 

In considering the administration's budget 
and fiscal policies, It is important to look 
at the whole structure of what has taken 
place since President Eisenhower first came 
into office. In January 1953, the President 
inherited a prospective deficit of about $11 
billion in his first year. Now what has hap- 
pened since then? J 

Well, first, we have had the most complete 
overhaul of our tax system in history. I am 
proud to have had some in this revi- 
sion. Many tax provisions which stifled the 
healthy growth and expansion of private 
business were eliminated or modified. Many 
inequities which placed an undue burden on 
old people, on working mothers, on those with 
heavy medical expenses, on parents with chil- 
dren in college were removed. 

In addition to these changes, the excess- 
profits tax was eliminated and individual in- - 
come taxes were reduced approximately 10 
percent. Altogether, in 1954, taxes were re- 
duced by $7.4 billion annually, the largest 
reduction in any single year in history. 
These tax reductions and the other tax 
changes have benefited, directly or indirect- 
ly, every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try.. And I believe they have been impor- 
tant factors In the recent unparalleled 
growth of our economy. As an indication of 
this growth, business expenditures for new 
plants and equipment are now running,at a 
level 43 percent above 1954, 

In the second place, the President has now 
proposed a budget which provides a surplus 
for the third successive year. It has been 
a quarter of a century since we have had 
three balanced budgets in a row. 

In a period when circumstances beyond 
our control compel large expenditures for na- 
tional defense, this is a notable achievement. 
It is an achlevement in which business and 
professinal leaders, as all citizens, can well 
take pride. And yet this achievement seems 
to me to have been largely ignored in much 
of the current discussion-of the size of the 
budget. 

We should remember that the budget is 
related to our population and our economy 
as a whole. It is only natural that some 
budget figures should tend to increase as 
the Nation grows. We can hardly expect to 
have a big, growing, increasingly prosperous 
country with a budget suited to horse-and- 
buggy days. Since 1950, our population has 
increased 13 percent, and our total output of 
goods and services—not counting price in- 
creases—has increased about 30 percent. 

In discussing the proposed budget, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told the story recently of his 
conversation with some of the heads of the 
biggest corporations in America. The busi- 
nessmen described how their budgets were 
increasing, on an average, from 6 to 10 per- 
cent. The businessmen were surprised that 
anyone would not expect this or would ques- 
tion it. One by one, they said, “Why, we 
are a growing company.” 

And the President replied, “What do you 
think America is?” 

In the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the programs and services we 
have recommended for next year would 
amount to about $2.8 billion—4 percent of 
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the total Federal budget, or less than 1 per- 
cent of the national income. 
It is important to understand, however, 


not only how much money would be spent 


but in what way and why. Where we have 
recommended increases to Congress, we have 
first made a most careful study and we are 
deeply convinced that there is a genuine 
need for these programs and that they will 
be of real and lasting benefit to the country 
as a whole. 

These programs are, in the best sense of 
the word, economical. For they are invest- 
ments in human resources—in the health 
and vigor of the people; in their education 
and training for living and working in an 
increasingly complex world; in their pro- 
tection against economic emergencies and 
distress and want. These are the resources 
which, in the final analysis, have been re- 
sponsible for our expanding prosperity, our 
national security, our progress as a Nation. 
To neglect these human resources now—to 
slip backward in these fields—would only 
pile up greater costs and more acute emer- 
gencies in the long run. 

And so we are placing the strongest em- 
phasis on constructive investments which 
will reduce human need in the future. The 
value of such emphasis is well illustrated 
by two figures. More than 61½ billion, or 
about 65 percent of the Department's pro- 
posed budget for the next fiscal year, will 
be required for the regular program of pub- 
lic assistance grants for the needy aged, 
dependent children, the blind, and the to- 
tally disabled. 

We believe that to relieve human need 
is good but that to prevent it is much bet- 
ter. An so one of the proposals in the new 
budget is for $2 million for research to help 
find out why people become dependent upon 
public welfare and to help eliminate some 
of the basic causes of dependency. We pro- 
pose to spend 62½ million to train more 
professional workers to help persons receiv- 
ing public assistance rebuild their lives to- 
ward financial independence. Already there 
have been a few demonstrations of dramatic 
success when trained professional workers 
have concentrated on providing the services 
that not only help people in need but help 
them out of need. We feel, therefore, that 
these two proposals are relatively small in- 
vestments which will return far more than 
their cost by reducing the need for public 
assistance in the future. This is an example 
of constructive economy in the best sense 
of the word. 

One of the first constructive national pro- 
grams to reduce human need was started 20 
years ago with the social security insurance 
system, This program has increased the 
financial security and Independence of al- 
most every family in America. Today, al- 
most 3 out of 4 workers reaching 65 are 
eligible for social urity benefits as a matter 
of right, based on théir contributions and the 
contributions of their employers over the 
years. Altogether, 9.4 million persons are 
getting benefits now. If it were not for this 
program, the annual cost of public assistance 
would be several billion dollars higher today. 
In the past 6 years, for example, while the 
population over 65 has increased by more 
than 2 ‘million, the number of older persons 
receiving public assistance has dropped by 
about 290,000, Many of those receiving pub- 
lic assistance today were not eligible for so- 
cial security during their working years. 
Now that social security coverage is almost 
universal, the reduction in old-age assistance 
will be even greater in the future. 

The value of a constructive approach also 
has been demonstrated dramatically in med- 
ical research. Funds have been increased 
more rapidly for this program than for any 
other major program in the Department. 
Yet there can be no doubt that sound med- 
ical resarch returns far more than it costs— 
through the sparing of human life, through 
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reductions in the human and economic toll 
of disease and disability, Within the past 
10 years the average life span in the United 
States has increased 5 years and the death 
rate has declined 12 percent. There have 
been dramatic reductions, for example, in the 
incidence of poliomyelitis and in deaths from 
influenza, tuberculosis, pneumonia, and 
other diseases. 

Surely it would be false economy to cut 
back funds for research to help cure or con- 
trol mental Ulness, cancer, heart disease, or 
other major killers and cripplers of our times 
when these diseases take such a terrible toll 
in human suffering and economic loss each 
year. 

Or consider the program of vocational re- 
habilitation, This program provides medical 
care, training, and other services to disabled 
persons, to help restore them to productive 
jobs. Last year, largely because of modest 
budget increases in this program, the number 
of persons rehabilitated was increased to 
66,000—a new record. Before they received 
these services, these people had annual earn- 
ings of about $17 million. After rehabilita- 
tion, their earnings were increased to about 
$127 million a year. And so the increased 
income taxes alone will pay for the cost of 
rehabilitation within a few years. Further- 
more, about 13,000 of these people were re- 
ceiving public assistance before they were re- 
habilitated. The cost of public assistance in 
1 year alone would almost equal the cost of 
rehabilitation. 

In the field of education—crucial to the 
future of our country—there are many prob- 
lems which call for constructive action now. 
We know, 95 example, that in the next 10 
to 15 years, the number of young people seek- 
ing higher education will double, perhaps 
even triple. And this will call for an educa- 
tional expansion and adjustment beyond any- 
thing we have known before. Higher educa- 
tion, of course, is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the States and private institutions. 
We are proposing a very limited investment— 
grants to the States of $2.5 million a year 
for 3 years—to encourage planning and ac- 
tion within the States to meet this critical 
and growing need before it becomes even 
more acute. 

Another problem of far-reaching signifi- 
cance is the very large number of capable 
students whose education is ended too soon, 
If current trends continue, about 40 percent 
of the young people who erter high school 
will drop out before they graduate. And of 
those who do graduate from high school, only 
half of those in the upper fourth of their 
class will go on to college. Only 6 out of 10 
of the top 5 percent of high-school graduates 
receive a higher education. This is a tragic 
waste of human resources. Another example 
is in the field of mentally retarded children. 
Without special help, many of these children 
are destined to a life of dependence on others, 
falling far short of their real potential. Given 
the right kind of special attention and train- 
ing, many of these children will grow up to 
lead happier and more useful lives. For the 
first time in the history of this country, the 
Federal Government is supporting a pro- 
gram of research to help solve these and other 
long-standing problems in education. This 
is a constructive investment in the future 
of our young people and the future of the 
Nation. 

Another sound and prudent investment is 
the proposed program of emergency Federal 
assistance to help relieve a critical shortage 
of school classrooms in many communities. 
We have studied and restudied the classroom 
problem—carefully and objectively. Three 
conclusions are clearly evident from the 
facts. 

First, there is a serious shortage of public- 
school classrooms. This shortage developed 
because not enough schools were built during 
many years of depression and war and be- 
cause, more recently, we are having by far 
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the biggest enrollment increase in our his- 
tory. The problem also has been aggravated 
by record-breaking shifts in population. 

Second, despite a great increase in school- 
building efforts, the States and many com- 
munities are not making enough headway in 
reducing this shortage. 

Third, unless financially needy communi- 
ties get help, the classroom shortage will 
persist for many years, hampering the educa- 
tion of our children and limiting the prog- 
ress of our country. 

Now I understand and respect honest dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether the Fed- 
eral Government should help build more 
schools in this emergency. It is unfortun- 
ate for the welfare of our children, however, 
that many of the public statements on such 
an important issue have been seriously mis- 
leading, and some haye been clearly in- 
accurate. 

It is contended, for example, that the class- 
room shortage is a myth or figment of imagi- 
nation. Those who take this position offer 
no new or additional information of their 
own. They accept bits and pieces of data 
from the various surveys that have been 
made, and they quote these bits and pieces 
out of context or only in part, Yet the 
essential fact is that every responsible survey 
of actual conditions in the schools has 
reached the same clear conclusion—there is 
à substantial, widespread, and continuing 
classroom shortage. 

It seems to me that the best source of 
information is the State and local school 
agencies who are closest to the situation and 
best able to get the facts. I have complete 
confidence in the integrity of these authori- 
ties. The latest survey was made last fall 
by the chief educational agency in each 
State. For the third year in a row, the 
States reported our schools are overflowing 
with about 214 million children above their 
capacity. These children are not imaginary. 
They are in school today, and they can be 
counted with reasonable accuracy. These 
children, and millions of their classmates, 
are handicapped by half-day school sessions 
or badly overcrowded conditions or use of 
makeshift facilities. The States reported 
80,000 additional rooms are needed now 
simply to accommodate this overflow of 
students. 

The States also reported they need 79,000 
additional classrooms to replace facilities 
which are obsolete or unfit. I recognize that 
obsolescence is more difficult to measure— 
opinions on this will vary—but, nonetheless, 
it is a very real and important factor. And 
so the latest and best estimate by the States 
places the total classroom shortage at about 
159,000 classrooms. 

It is important to remember that we must 
deal not only with this backlog of shortage, 
but with continuing vast enrollment in- 
creases and with annual replacement needs 
in the future, The States indicate, for ex- 
ample, they will need 59,000 to 65,000 addi- 
tional classrooms next fall simply to meet 
the new needs developing since school started 
last fall. Therefore, even if the States actu- 
ally build this year the 69,000 classrooms they 
have predicted—a record high—they would 
make only a small dent in the accumulated 
shortage. 

A second major fallacy is the argument of 
some critics that the administration is pro- 
posing Federal assistance for classroom con- 
struction as a means to leap into Federal 
control of education in this country. 

Let us understand what is proposed here. 
The Federal Government would allocate some 
funds to the States. The States would put 
in some money, too, and then the States 
would administer grants to the local commu- 
nities which need help very badly to provide 
schools for their children, So even in the 
building of the schools the Federal connec- 
tion would be pretty remote. But, even more 
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important, by the time the first teacher or 
student entered the new school, when the 
actual education of children begins, there 
would no longer be any Federal involvement 
or connection whatsoever. How, then, could 
this proposal result in Federal control of 
education, even if we wanted it that way? 

Furthermore, I don’t know anybody who 
wants it that way. Certainly the President 
and we in the Department have emphasized 
many times we would be the lart ones to 
want to control the instruction of the Na- 
tion's children. Certainly the State and local 
school authorities who are supporting this 
bill are most anxious to keep the Federal 
Government from controlling their affairs. 
In 1950, the late Senator Taft, after careful 
and objective study, sponsored a program of 
Federal aid for operation, as well as con- 
struction, of schools—a broader and more 
liberal program than is proposed today—and 
certainly Senator Taft was no advocate of 
Federal controls. 

It is important to remember also that the 
Federal funds proposed by the administra- 
tion would amount to only 15 percent of 
total funds for school construction in this 
country. These funds would be allocated 
only to the districts with the most acute 
shortages and the least resources to build 
needed schools. The Federal funds would 
amount to only about 3 percent of total 
funds for public schools for all purposes, It 
has been contended that even if this pro- 
gram itself would not mean Federal control, 
it would serve as a foot in the door and 
would lead to Federal domination of educa- 
tion in the future. The fact is that through- 
out our history the Federal Government has 
assisted the cause of education—and is do- 
ing so today—without domination or con- 
trol. As far back as 1787, Congress required 
that public lands be set aside for educa- 
tional purposes. In 1862, under the leader- 
ship of President Abraham Lincoln, the Fed- 
eral Government began making financial 
grants to support the land-grant colleges. 
Only recently, by the way, the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges adopted a resolution 
expressing appreciation that there has been 
no Federal control in this program. For 40 
years, the Federal Government has been mak- 
ing grants to support vocational education, 
Since World War II. the Federal Govern- 
ment has invested $18 billion to help war 
veterans continue their education. For 6 
years now, the National Government has 
provided funds to help build and operate 
schools in communities overburdened by 
Federal installations, In all these activities, 
over all these years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has helped meet national needs in edu- 
cation—and there is no Federal control of 
education today. 

Furthermore, we are advocating only a 
temporary program. Once the backlog of 
shortage has been removed, with the help of 
emergency Federal aid, then the States and 
communities could meet future needs on 
their own, simply by continuing their cur- 
rent rate of construction. 

Finally, the. proposed legislation specifi- 
cally provides, and I quote, “In the admin- 
istration of this act, no department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States 
shall exercise any direction, supervision or 
control over the personnel, curriculum, or 
program of instruction of any school or 
school system." I don't see how it can be put 
any plainer than that. 

Clearly, in the light of all these facts, the 
argument that we are seeking Federal con- 
trol of education is simply a phony. 

We believe the people of America are with 
us in seeking Federal assistance to help 
eliminate the classroom shortage. Emer- 
gency Federal assistance was strongly sup- 
ported in the platforms of both political 
parties. Recent public-opinion polls seem to 
indicate that people in all walks of life, in 
all parts of the country, favor this program 
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by about 4 to 1. The people know that badly 
overcrowded classrooms and half-day ses- 
sions are hurting the education of many 
children eyery day. They know that edu- 
cational opportunities lost today may never 
be regained. 

In all these programs in health, education, 
and economic security, we are proposing con- 
structive investments in the future. Our 
objective is the same as yours in Rotary: 
service to society. 

By acting now, with foresight, in com- 
munity action and in national action, we 
may invest in our most priceless asset—the 
individual human being. As the individual 
advances in health, education, and economic 
security, his own life is enlarged and our 
whole society is enriched. 


Address by Dr. Aaron Kottler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an address by Dr, Aaron 
Kottler, president of the Kings County 
Medical Society, at the dedication of the 
Seafarers Welfare Plan Medical Depart- 
ment on Tuesday, April 16, 1957, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This is the first of four 
union-management medical centers of 
the United States maritime industry to 
be established. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Reverend Monsignor Sala, 
Honorable Senator Macnuson, distinguished 
guests on the dals and in the audience, and 
ladies and gentlemen, hearing all the praises 
of the previous speakers, I should begin my 
address with the famous Shakespearean quo- 
tation ‘Friends, Romans, and countrymen, I 
come here to bury Caesar and not to praise 
him.” I come here to bury a misconception 
which never should have originated between 
organized labor and organized medicine. 

The Medical Society of the County of 
Kings and the Academy of Medicine of Brook- 
lyn, sends to you its felicitations and best 
wishes for continued success of the Pete Lar- 
sen Medical Center. This is a momentous 
occasion both to industry, labor, and medi- 
cine. It demonstrates that important health 
problems can be solved in a democratic way 
without the aid of foreign socialistic ide- 
ologies. 

The people of our free, great city receive 
the best medical care and are among the 
healthiest in the world. No person can hon- 
estly state that he has been medically ne- 
glected if he only sought medical care which 
is made available to him by the city of New 
York, through its hospitals and health de- 
partment and by the medical profession. In 
1955 it was estimated that the physicians in 
the County of Kings have donated medical 
services in clinics and nonprofit and munici- 
pal hospitals to the amount of $40 million. 

However, the great majority of our people 
do not seek charity; they want to be paid 
fairly for their labors and are willing to pay 
for medical services received. They are will- 
ing to pay according to their ability to pay. 
This has been most recently proved in 
Brooklyn by the mass polio-inoculation pro- 
gram sponsored by the Medical Society of 
the County of Kings and the New York City 
Department of Health. The people pay a 
small nominal fee, Just enough to cover the 
costs, 
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The cost of medical care has increased dur- 
ing the past decade. So has the cost of every 
commodity, including food, clothing, and 
wages. 

Newer miracle drugs have been discovered 
in the past years. When penicillin was first 
made available it cost the physician $2.80 per 
cubic centimeter. Salk vaccine when put on 
the market cost the physician, only 1 year 
ago, $1.50 per cubic centimeter. The mycin 
drugs still cost 90 cents a tablet, and some 
even more. In 1955, it has been estimated 
that $3.4 billion was received by physicians 
throughout the country for complete medi- 
cal care. Three and seven-tenths billion 
dollars were the hospital costs, $2.3 billion 
were spent for drugs and appliances, one- 
eighth billion dollars went for nursing and 
other charges, therefore, only one-third of 
the total cost for medical care can be justly 
charged to the medical profession as service 
fees. 

A sound, healthy public makes a sound 
country, Not all sick people require hos- 
pitalization. Overutilization of hospitals in- 
creases the cost of maintaining the hospitals. 
It is cheaper to treat ambulatory patients at 
home and doctor's offices and health centers 
such as this one, provided the necessary diag- 
nostic procedures can be obtained. The 
problem of how to provide the employee with 
ambulatory diagnosis and treatment is one 
that has to be solved by management, labor, 
and medicine. It is a problem of who will 
pay for the services, 

Management, through its day-to-day con- 
duct builds the character of a firm by the 
fairness and integrity of its business deal- 
ings. But the reputation of any firm as to 
the quality of its product or service is solely 
the results of labor. Management can assure 
these results by fair and humane treatment 
of its employees. All men regardless of sta- 
tion in life have an inherent dignity which 
must be recognized and reckoned with by 
management if a superior quality of product 
or service is to be maintained. Management 
may have the best shop equipment available, 
but if its employees are not healthy, both 
physically and mentally, then the quantity 
and quality of their output along with the 
firm's reputation inevitably suffer. Maxi- 
mum results can only be achieved and main- 
tained where management and labor recog- 
nize the inalienable prerogatives of each 
other with the mutual respect such recogni- 
tion engenders and by operating as a team, 

Good health involves proper nutrition, 
housing, clothing, and the discovery and 
correction of remediable impairments. All 
of these may be purchased by those who have 
the ability to pay for them. There is a defi- 
nite relationship between health and the eco- 
nomic status of the individual. 

Management contributes to the health of 
its employees by increasing their abllity to 
maintain health by paying good wages and 
by providing certain additional benefits, such 
as diagnostic clinics and nonprofit volun 
health insurance programs. = 

Twenty years ago, 144 million people were 
covered by some form of health insurance. 
In 1949, there were 50 million people covered 
by voluntary health insurance plans. Or- 
ganized medicine then contended that vol- 
untary coverage would expand, thus obviat- 
ing the need for Government insurance. The 
following figures prove that this was a good 
estimate of the situation. One hundred and 
ten million persons are now covered for 
physicians’ charges for survery, 5144 million 
for medical charges in hospitals, 10 million 
for major medical expenses (catastrophic). 

Very little provision is made in the average 
group insurance pians which will provide for 
ambulatory diagnosis and treatment and pre- 
ventive medicine. The employee must pay 
for this type of medical care. He will do so 
if the need appears to be urgent. If it does 
not so appear, he may use his money for 
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some other purpose with the result that many 
impairments are not discovered and treated. 

Absenteeism costs industry more than $5 
billion in terms of services and lost produc- 
tion. It does not include the economic loss 
incurred by employees whose efficiency is at 
a low ebb. This loss in dollars is greater 
than the $314 billion that the medical pro- 
fession receives for its services throughout 
the country. 

Industry by doing its part to keep the 
worker healthy is not taking on an unneces- 
sary burden but is protecting its own inter- 
ests. Even the most comprehensive medical 
program will be less costly than the losses 
incurred through work absenteeism, 

Medicine knows that it must get into the 
act and industry depends upon medicine to 
participate in this program. 

Medicine must determine the physical abil- 
ities and limitations compatible with the 
demands of a job that an employee is seek- 
ing. Is the employee an undue compensa- 
tion risk? Will he be an absentee problem? 
Is the employee mentally fit for the job he 
seeks? What is his attitude toward society, 
and his fellow worker;-and his employer? 
The physician must acquaint himself with 
the job. D 

This health center will help the physician 
provide the necessary answers. Diagnostic 
procedures are costlier than the actual treat- 
ment of disease. This center, the only and 
the first of its kind in Brooklyn, with the 
cooperation of management, labor, and the 
medical profession, will prove that the above 
can be accomplished and that there is no 
need for any compulsory health insurance 
acts. 

The Medical Society of the County of Kings 
is willing and ready to participate in this 
health center where the results of these diag- 
nostic procedures will be transferred to the 
patient's family physician of his own choice. 


Capital Praise for McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article of commendation to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Con- 
gressman JoHN W. McCormack, which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Globe of 
April 29, 1957: 

CAPITAL PRAISE FOR MCCORMACK 
To THE EDITOR: 

Members of the Washington Group of 
Housewives United (an unpaid lobby of 
housewives) would like, through your paper, 
to congratulate the housewives in the 12th 
District of Massachusetts on the fine work 
their Congressman, the Honorable JOBEN W. 
McCormack, did for them recently in the 
2 of Representatives in Washington, 

„. 

It was during debate on the floor of the 
House; The question was whether or not 
to. accept the amendment of Representative 
CHARLES R. Jones, of North Carolina, to cut 
the requested appropriation of the Food and 
Drug Administration by $1,327,000. 

As wives and mothers who run our house- 
holds. on budgets, we are quite economy- 
minded ourselves. But we are not for 
economy at ali costs. And we were not for 
economy then at the expense and well-being 
of our familles. There were other places 
where we felt the Federal budget might get 
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cut, but not in the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

Your Representative, Mr. McCormack, 
made a fine speech in Congress in favor of 
giving the PDA the appropriation asked for 


(which had already been approved by the 


President's Bureau of the Budget and by the 
House Appropriations Committee). 

In the end, your Congressman’s point of 
view won out; The requested appropriation 
was granted. $ 

Mrs Louis B. WRIGHT, 
President. 
Mrs. ROBERT. Y. KERR, 
Legislative Chairman, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Townsend Plan Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN.THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years legislation embodying the 
principles of the Townsend plan “pay-as- 
you-go Federal social security for all” 
have been before the Congress. Last 
year, for instance, I joined with the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GUBSER] 
in sponsoring the Townsend plan bill in 
the 84th Congress. 

I have today introduced the new 
Townsend plan bill which differs from 
previous Townsend bills, but not with 
respect to any basic principle, objective 
or standard, As a classification, it may 
generally be said that the new bill differs 
in terms of legislative form, in respect 
to technical form. 

CHANGES IN 1957 TOWNSEND PLAN BILL 


First. The 1957 Townsend plan bill is 
specially drafted as an amendment to the 
Social Security Act, repealing or suspend- 
ing, as the applicable case may be, the 
various provisions of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance and Federal Disability 
Insurance title II and instituting in 
place thereof the Townsend plan pro- 
gram. ^ 

Second. It provides for a transitional 
period and process whereunder it would 
be eased into effect, starting at a low rate 
of tax and benefits, these gradually in- 
creasing during the first year and a half, 
thereby progressively absorbing the bene. 
fits existing under the present system— 
without anyone being in any way dis- 
lodged or subjected to any less benefit 
that they are receiving. Likewise the tax 
system would be correspondingly brought 
into effect.on a progressive basis, start- 
ing at 1 percent and increasing to a final 
maturity of 2 percent over a period of 
about a year and a half, 

This transitional feature provides for 
the using of the reserve fund of OASI 
for precisely what it was created to be 
used for, namely, payment of the bene- 
fits under OASI, until the development of 
the Townsend program fully displaces 
them by way of absorbing them and pro- 
gressing on to the maturity of the fully 
adequate benefits of the Townsend 
program, 
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Third. The 1957 Townsend plan bill 
specifically defines the objective it seeks. 
It provides that each year the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, under its Census Bu- 
reau work of annually surveying the dis- 
tribution of money income in the United 
States population, report to Congress 
each year, specifically, what rate of tax 
would have been necessary during the 
preceding year, under the program, in 
order for the overall income of the aged 
population not to have been inferior to 
that of the younger adult population, 
This feature is designed to create a situa- 
tion under which the Congress and every- 
body else will henceforth know, as a mat- 
ter of clear record exactly what the rela- 
tive position of the aged is economically. 
This provision would create a basis on 
which everybody could henceforth deal 
with the primary question of “just how 
much pensions should justly be” on a 
basis of fact, Up to now, this question 
of exactly how much pensions really 
ought to be has not been officially dealt 
with. The Townsend program is funda- 
mentally predicated upon exactly that 
study and approach to the whole prob- 
lem. This bill would provide, in the 
Social Security Act, the legal require- 
ment that this question be authentically 
reported on each year, to Congress by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Fourth. There have always been a long 
list of arguments, in principle academic 
arguments, about the workability of the 
gross income tax predicated in the Town- 
send plan. This bill provides, in its defi- 
nition of “gross income” the conclusive 
end to this whole field of confusion, 
purely theoretical and academic argu- 
ment and of wasted time and effort deal- 
ing with entirely unrealistic claims and 
counterclaims very simply: Since 1933, 
a genuine gross income tax has been op- 
erating with unchallenged efficiency and 
practicality in the State of Indiana. 
Correcting jurisdictional references, the 
precise text of the definition of gross 
income contained in the Indiana Gross 
Income Tax Act of 1933, as amended up 
to and including 1953, is incorporated in 
the 1957 Townsend plan bill. ; > 

It is specifically to be noted that this 
does not constitute any change in prin- 
ciple or departure in policy by the Town- 
send organization. The tax proposed in 
the Townsend bill has traditionally been 
exactly what is now proposed. How- 
ever, there have always been those, in 
and out of Congress, who insisted per- 
sistently that the Indiana tax really was 
not the same, was in reality quite dif- 
ferent from the Townsend proposal, 
Actually the definition of the tax base 
in the Townsend plan bill is precisely 
identical with that in the Indiana law. 

Fifth. Citations to the Internal Rey- 
enue Act, bearing upon tax procedures 
are conyerted so as to cite the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Sixth. The 1957 Townsend plan bill 
provides for old-age retirement at the 
age of 60 years; for full benefits to per- 
sons disabled between ages 18 through 
59; for full benefits for female heads of 
family groups with one or more depend- 
ent children; and for proportionate 
benefits of one-third the full benefit 
rate for dependent children under 18. 
This last is new coverage. 
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Seventh. The 1857 Townsend plan bill 
does not require compulsory -spending 
of benefits by beneficiaries. 

Eighth. The 195 7 bill does not require 
complete and outright, all-or-nothing 
retirement by beneficiaries, but encour- 
ages their participation in the Nation’s 
productivity—but, at the same time, it 
provides a deterrent sufficient to prevent 
pensioners from selling their services so 
cheaply as to constitute unfair compe- 
tition with other work seekers. The 
provision is that above the amount of 
$75 per month, adult beneficiaries would 


lose $1 of their benefit for each full 82 


earned in employment or self-employ- 
ment. For the secondary beneficiaries, 
the children, they, too, would lose $1 
of their benefit for each full $2 per 
month in excess of $50 earned in em- 
ployment or self-employment. 

Ninth. The requirement of citizenship 
is eliminated as a condition of qualifi- 
cation to receive benefits. In place of 
it is the requirement that any person 
over 18 must have resided in the United 
States for a total of not less than 10 
years in order to qualify. The reasons 
for this alteration are manifold; but suf- 
fice it to point out that very rare would 
be the citizen of the United States who 
would not satisfy this requirement be- 
fore his childhood was over. At the same 
time, this residence requirement, im- 
posed on our own citizens, would abridge 
the treaties we have with various na- 
tions, reciprocally agreeing that we treat 
each others’ nationals exactly as we 
treat our own citizens; and it would con- 
clusively bar persons from becoming sim- 
ply retirement emigrees to the United 
States, as all would have to be here long 
enough to support the system quite sig- 
nificantly before being eligible to draw 
its benefits. 

The bill exempts dependent children 
from this residence requirement even if 
the adults upon whom they.depend may 
be barred by its residence requirement. 
These changes in the Townsend bill are 
not changes in any sense of principle, 
methodology, or standard. In reality, 
they are developments in the line of in- 
corporating into an actual legislative in- 
strument—a bill—provisions and defini- 
tions which more fully and, in fact, pretty 
completely embody and express the prin- 
ciples and meaning of the Townsend plan 
in the form of a law. 

There are many reasons why this proj- 
ect was not feasible in former times, the 
most compelling, for example, being his- 
torical, namely, that the thinking of Con- 
gress has not reached thé point of sur- 
render to certain very fundamental ten- 
ets of the Townsend plan. In the 1956 
amendments to social security Congress 
really gave in to universal coverage; they 
gave in the very basic principle of disabil- 
ity insurance; they cracked on the very 
severe issue of reduction of the age of eli- 
gibiiity for retirement. Prior to these 
events the Townsend movement was re- 
stricted to fighting for these fundamen- 
tals which were necessary as “breaks” in 
the structure of the present social-secu- 
rity system before the real fight toward 
the Townsend plan could be planned 
timewise. 


With these changes accomplished as 
outlined above, the turn in the road was 
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at hand, the opinion of Congress has 
changed fundamentally, and the specifics 
can be designed. This new bill embodies 
that new, final stage of evolution in the 
fight toward the Townsend plan. The 
1957 Townsend plan bill is the first em- 
bodiment of the Townsend plan in terms 
of these long-fought-for and now ac- 
complished necessary achievements in 
the development of the thinking of Con- 
gress on the subject of social security. It 
is in this very comprehensive and com- 
plex sense that this bill is new or differ- 
ent. It is not different in its principles, 
methodology, or standards. 

THE NEED FOR TOWNSEND PLAN LEGISLATION 


The need for this type of legislation is 
embodied, first, in the fact that we have a 
Social Security Act in the first place. 
This means that in 1935 Congress rec- 
ognized that the social security problem 
existed to such a degree that the act was 
adopted. This realization extended to 
the level of the problem being recognized 
as, in principle at least, a national, not a 
local or regional problem, a problem re- 
quiring basically Federal legislative ac- 
tion. This legislative action in itself 
certified to the ruling conviction that 
privately the problem could not be han- 
dled. Placed on the fundamentally 
Federal base, it recognized that the prob- 
lem was beyond the capabilities of local 
and even State governmental scope. The 
consequent actions of Congress after 
1935, and up to and including 1956, cer- 
tify unanswerably that this opinion as to 
the problem has continuously solidified 
and strengthened. 

The system of OASI and Federal dis- 
ability insurance—its latest phase—has 
done good as far as it has gone, or could 
go. When it is all summed up, how- 
ever, the truth is this: We have a social 
security problem simply because the 
great majority af the American people 
reach old age and find themselves lack- 
ing the financial ability to command in- 
come and living standards reasonably 
comparable to the general standards of 
living prevailing around them.. As a 
matter of fact, about 22 percent of per- 
sons aged 65 and over in the United 
States, as of 1955, had no money-income 
whatsoever from any source; they are 
totally dependent people. 

The Townsend plan is based squarely 
on the belief that Americans should 
achieve economic sufficiency and inde- 
pendence as the final result of life. 

In February 1954, the Social Security 
Bulletin carried an article by Jacob 
Fisher of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration’s Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, namely, postwar changes in the 
income position of the aged. This report 
shows: 

The population aged 65 and over in- 
creased 17 percent from 1947 through 
1952—-while the total population aged 
14 and over increased only 5 percent— 
but their share of total personal income 
increased from 7 percent in 1947 to only 
8 percent in 1952. 

Analysis of Census Bureau data shows 
the share of the elderly to have been 7.3 
percent in 1953, 7.7 percent in 1954, and 
7.9 percent in 1955. By 1955, the aged 
population had increased 31.7 percent 
over its 1947 number—while the total 
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population aged 14 and over increased 
only 8.3 percent. Thus, the average 
aged person’s comparative income posi- 
tion declined, seriously, from the pitifully 
inferior 1947 level to an even more in- 
ferior level in 1953, 1954, and 1955. The 
increase of the aged as a portion of the 
total population continues unabated, 
while their total share of income remains 
unchanging. 

This took place despite congressional 
action in 1950 increasing OASI benefits 
by 70 percent and in spite of congres- 
sional actions in 1952 and 1954. It took 
place in spite of the dramatic increase of 
private pension systems and the liberali- 
zation of just about every existing public 
and private retirement system as well. 

Since World War II, OASI has not only 
failed to solve the social security prob- 
lem; it has even failed to prevent it from 
getting worse. 

Furthermore, a 1955 report from the 
Social Security Administration plainly 
warns that to establish even so modest 
a minimum OASI benefit as $75 a month 
would entail payroll tax rates so high as 
to endanger public support of its con- 
tributory principle, in their view. 

Unabated surpluses of production dic- 
tate that we must keep buying power 
abreast of our ever-expanding ability to 
produce, Unless we stop destruction of 
the average American’s buying power 
upon his reaching old age, this can never 
be done. This is what OASI has proven 
unable to do. It is exactly what the 
Townsend plan will do. 

Added to what we authentically know 
the American people can do privately for 
their retirement, Townsend plan benefits 
will end poverty and dependence in old 
age, retiring all persons on fair economic 
equality with their fellow adults in gen- 
eral—thus amplifying buying power, the 
only way prosperously to absorb sur- 
pluses. 

Therefore, the Townsend plan should 
be adopted immediately, in place of the 
present system of old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

HOW THE 1957 TOWNSEND BILL WOULD WORK 


This is a program that is capable of 
specific illustration. On the first day of 
the sixth month following the enactment 


of this bill, the program would go into 


effect. For purposes of simplicity, let us 
assume that this effective date of the 
program were January 1. 

Then as of January 1, the tax pro- 
posed in this bill would go into effect and 
the present payroll tax—the National In- 
surance Contributions Act—would cease 
under the repeal provision of the bill. 
For the 6-month period of January 
through June the gross income tax would 
operate at the rate of 1 percent. For the 
7th, 8th and 9th months, the tax-rate 
would be advanced to 1% percent; for 
the 10th, 11th and 12th months—through 
December—the tax-rate would be ad- 
vanced to 144 percent; for the 13th, 14th 
and 15th months, the tax-rate would be 
advanced to 134 percent; and for 16th 
and all succeeding months the tax-rate 
would be 2 percent. Meanwhile, as of the 
first of the seventh month, the revenue 
collected from the first month, less spe- 
cifically the cost of administration for 
that first month, would be distributed as 
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benefits to the beneficiaries qualified as 
of that date to receive them. The 
amount of benefits would be determined 
by simply dividing the revenue available 
by the number of primary beneficiaries 
plus the number of secondary benefi- 
ciaries—children and others not quali- 
fied for the full primary benefit—con- 
verted into the number of primary bene- 
ficiaries the sum of their fractions repre- 
sent. 

As of the first of the eighth month, the 
revenue available from the second month 
would be so distributed; and, thereafter, 
as of the first of each month there would 
be distributed as benefits the revenue 
collected from the sixth preceding 
Month. Thus, as the tax-rate matured 
and as beneficiaries qualified the pro- 
gram would ease into effect over a period 
of about a year and a half. 

Statistical studies show that the first 
benefits under this program, as of the 
seventh month, would probably be be- 
tween $60 and $70 per month. In each 
Succeeding month, obviously, they would 
rise, generally—and starting with the 
12th month—when the revenue collected 
under the first advance of the tax rate 
to 1144 percent would come up for distri- 
bution—benefits would certainly - rise 
then and thereafter. 

The 1957 Townsend plan bill provides 
that benefits under OASI and disability 
insurance would continue to be paid to 
whatever extent they might be greater 
than the benefits being paid at any given 
time under the Townsend program, and 
to the extent that such benefits under 
OASI would continue to be paid, they 
would be paid out of the reserve funds 
of OASI. 

However, since the average benefit 
under OASI—that is, the average retired 
worker’s primary benefit—is only about 
$63 a month—and wives’ benefits little 
over half of that, and widow's benefits, 
and so forth, about three-fourths of it— 
it is clear that most OASI benefits would 
immediately be absorbed by the benefits 
under this program. As this program 
matured under the full 2 percent rate 
of the gross income tax, there is no doubt 
whatsoever that all benefits under the 
Present system would be absorbed. Thus, 
it is to be noted that a total transition 
from the present system to the Town- 
send program is provided for and spelled 
out in the 1957 Townsend plan bill. At 
no time would any beneficiary of the 
Present program get a single penny less 
than the present program provides for 
him, but, duly, they would all receive 
far better benefits than are presently 
Provided for. All benefit-obligations of 
the present system would be completely 
honored. 

Beneficiaries under the Townsend pro- 
gram would be all persons aged 60 and 
over retired from gainful occupation: 
all persons 18 through 59 who are totally 
and permanently disabled: all female 


heads of family groups having dependent 


children under 18 in their family groups 
and all such dependent children and 
orphans under 18 years of age—these 
latter to receive benefits in the amount 
of one-third of the current primary 
benefit being paid to the foregoing. This 
benefit coverage of the people of the 
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United States certainly takes account of 
all who could possibly expect to qualify 
under any of the present programs of the 
Social Security Act; and it takes into 
coverage the few elements that OAST still 
excludes. Any possible exceptions to the 
coverage of this program who might pos- 
sibly be entitled to benefits under the 
present programs are hard to imagine, 
indeed, especially once the Townsend 
program is fully instituted under its full 
tax rate of 2 percent. Whatever possible 
cases there might be, they.would obvi- 
ously be so infrequent and so few that 
they do not constitute anything of such 
magnitude as to be classed as a problem. 
The Townsend program, once operating 
under the full support of the 2 percent 
rate of the gross income tax—as indi- 
cated by 1955 statistics on the popula- 
tion, the distribution of income, and the 
volume of business in the United States— 
would provide primary benefits of the 
order of $130 to $140 a month. 

This level of benefits, under the cover- 
age provided for in the Townsend bill, 
would involve a revenue of about $2.5 
billion a month. The immediate ques- 
tion becomes this: How can so large a 
number of beneficiaries at these benefit 
levels be justified? In other words, the 
immediate question to be settled is that 
raised by those who are forever de- 
nouncing anything that is going to cost 
money. Obviously, this is a program the 
financial features of which really raise 
their dander. However, the answer is 
not difficult to set forth. 

The first fact is a simple one: As of 
1955, the group aged 65 and over lacked 
by 48 percent an equal income share as 
compared with the younger adults— 
aged 25 through 64. They endured this 
lack—about 22 percent of them having 
no income whatsoever from any source— 
despite all the programs presently in 
force under the social-security system 
as it is, despite all other public and pri- 
vate programs, despite the expanded 


-rates of savings and investment that 


these times of unprecedented prosperity 
afford. 

The nub of the matter is that less than 
the Townsend program will not fill the 
gap, will not eliminate the economic 
inferiority of the aged. Less will not 
secure the future of the younger people 
from the fate of economic deterioration 
when they reach old age, and so forth. 


So, it comes down simply to this: Is 
the solution of the social-security prob- 
lem a beneficial thing to our society or 
not? If it is a beneficial thing to do, 
then it is worth the price. The Town- 
send program is simply the only one 
ever designed and put forth actually to 
eliminate, fully solve this problem. If 
the problem is ever to, be solved in any 
other way than through the Townsend 
program, it will have to be by providing 
the same standard of benefits for the 
same number and classes of people as 
are provided for under the 1957 Town- 
send plan bill. That is all there is to it, 
in reality. Either the problem is a valid 
one and should be solved or it should not. 

To those who say that the financial 
magnitude of the problem has been over- 
estimated, I say that economic suffi- 
ciency and independence should be the 
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final reward in life for the people of the 
United States; that this requires two 
things: First, that people, retired peo- 
ple primarily in this context, not be sub- 
jected to an income level that involves 
poverty, insufficiency in terms of the ac- 
tual general living standards of the 
times; and, second, that as an overall 
group retired people should enjoy an 
up-to-date share in income and living 
standards as compared to those enjoyed 
by younger adult people. Less than this 
constitutes inferiority, lack of freedom 
and independence, curtailment of the 
ability to participate fully in the social, 
economic life of the day—injustice, in 
short. The Townsend plan bill is calcu- 
Jated on the basis of those convictions 
and standards. 

Now, if somebody feels, in their own 
view, that less than this is really an 
answer, let them state how much they 
believe should be the share of the aged. 
On this basis the whole matter can be 
settled; but the burden of proof is theirs. 
The Townsend plan bill alone is based 
upon the square question, How much 
should an old-age pension be?“ The 
Townsend bill provides the ways and 
means of providing the answer to 
achieving that pension—whatever it 
should be. 

Since it is self-evident that whatever 
the final decision of Congress turns out 
to be as to what an old-age pension 
really ought to be, provide for, there still 
remains this unassailable truth It 
will require just as much money to be 
raised for just as many people under any 
other plan as under the Townsend plan.” 
Therefore, the whole question reverts 
back to the primary one: Is the genuine 
solution of this problem of social security 
desirable or not? 

To those who feel that it is desirable, 
we present the Townsend plan, embody- 
ing the defined ways and means of solv- 
ing it. To those who do not wish its 
solution we say, “It is time you frankly 
said so.” This is the essence of the 
Townsend plan bill. 


The Post Office Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Examiner on April 15, 
1957: > 

The arrogance of Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield bas brought about a 
bureaucratic shakedown of Congress and the 
American taxpayers. 

His arrogance succeeded last Saturday in 
canceling all regular mail deliveries in the 
United States on a business day, for the first 
time in history. 

It has succeeded, beginning today, in cur- 
talling deliveries and hours when post offices 
are open to the public. 
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Mr. Summerfield high-pressured a congres- 
sional committee into voting him $41 million 
extra to run his Department through the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year, ending June 30. 
But even this did not move him to call off 
his cutback of services. He demands the 
money in hand. 

His arrogance has hampered the operations 
of business and gravely inconvenienced the 
American people. 

The crack-of-doom methods he has used 
raise questions of his efficiency and compe- 
tence. 

Whatever bureaucratic victory he has 
gained, the Postmaster General has lost the 
confidence of th? public. 

He ought to resign. 


Asia Has Two Real Fears: The Power of 
Red China and the Uncertainty Regard- 
ing the Steadfastness of American 
Policy in Firm Opposition to Red 
China’s Aggressive Designs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Walker Stone, editor 
in chief of Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
One marvels at the incredible specula- 
tions by some Americans regarding the 
nebulous advantages which they believe 
might conceivably come from recogni- 
tion of or trade with Red China, while 
they ignore the absolutely certain dis- 
astrous results such acceptance of Com- 
munist China would produce among our 
allies in Asia, the strategically located 
overseas Chinese in southeast Asian 
countries, the neutrals who realizing 
their own weaknesses are waiting to see 
which side is going to win in Asia, and 
the enslaved millions behind the Iron 
Curtain who hope and pray that we will 
remain steadfast on the outside while 
they resist valiantly from the inside. 

When have we ever been successful in 
improving our own situation by helping 
our enemies become stronger? 

The article follows: 

Asta's REAL Fear: Rep CHINA—FRaGILE BAL- 
ANCE ON COMMUNISM 

RANGOON, Burma, April 10.—Back in the 
late war, when his country was overrun by 
the Japanese, President Manuel Quezon of 
the then Philippine Commonwealth ran his 
government-in-exile from Washington, 

Im not worried about Japan.“ he said 
then. “When the Americans get around to it, 
they n make short work of the Japs. What 
worries me is that out of all this holocaust 
may emerge a warlike, aggressive China. 
That would mean trouble in Asia for genera- 
tions to come.” 

President Quezon never lived to see his 
Filipino people gain independence, nor his 
dire prophecy fulfilled on Asia's future. 
| MYTH GROWS 

The great population and land mass of 
mainland China today compose the central 
magnet which shapes and twists the politics 
of free Asia countries around Red China's 
, crescent rim from Japan to Burma. 
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The prewar myth of the white man’s in- 
vincibility has given way to a new myth of 
Red China's invincibility. 

This was helped along when the United 
Nations settled for a phony armistice in sub- 
stitute for victory in Korea and the French 
were driven ingloriously from their Indo- 
china colonies. 


PROVES REAL MENACE 


The Peiping radio never lets up in its 
belligerent boasts that volunteer Chinese de- 
feated the choice troops of 17 nations in 
Korea, and that Indochinese natives routed 
the flower of the French army at Dienbien- 
phu. 

The white man may still be the whipping 
boy of demagogs in former colonial lands, but 
the real fear of the peoples and governments 
in this area is expansionist communism and 
Red Chinese imperialism. 

Red China has an army second only to 
Russia's; the world's third greatest air force, 
surpassed only by Russia's and America's, 
and a potential fifth column more menacing 
than any other imperial power ever possessed. 

More than 20 million overseas Chinese 
reside in the Philippines, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Vietnam, -Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and 
Burma. And their influence is far greater 
than their numbers, for they are the bankers 
and traders who control commerce. Most 
of them balance allegiance between their 
countries of residence and their fatherland. 

Had they a free choſce and secret ballot 
as between Free China and the Red regime, 
most overseas Chinese, being rugged free- 
enterprisers, probably would vote against 
communism. But so long as there is a pos- 
sibility—it now seems to them more a prob- 
ability—that communism will come out on 
top, they will avoid allenating themselves 
from the homeland of their ancestors. 

In Bangkok, when the Korean war was on, 
it was said you could tell how the battle was 
going by whether Nationalist Chinese or Red 
Chinese flags were flying in front of Chinese 
shops. Yet Thailand does not recognize Red 
China, and is a member of SEATO. 

In Indonesia, a few weeks ago, when Presi- 
dent Sukarno was barnstorming through 
northeast Sumatra, delivering orations 
against the long-gone Dutch—orations which 
ended always in “Merdeka! Merdeka! Mer- 
deka!” (Freedom, freedom, freedom), al- 
most as many Red Chinese as Indonesian 
flags flew from village shop fronts. 

Red aggressiveness is countered by waver- 
ing neutralism, as in Burma, India, and 
Indonesia. > 

ALIBIS IN TOKYO 


It is countered by indecision and oppor- 
tunism as in Japan where the new Prime 
Minister, Nobusuke Kishi, is basically anti- 
Communist but would like to have his cake 
and eat it, too. He talks in the same breath 
of increasing trade with Red China, com- 
plains there are too many United States 
military forces in Japan, yet alibis for failure 
of Japan to build its own defenses. 

Communist expansion is countered by for- 
titude, by resolute opposition of peoples and 
leaders with a look over the shoulder at what 
the United States will do—as in Korea, For- 
mosa, the Philippines, Vietnam, and Thai- 


land. These are nations which have gam-, 


bled that America meant what she said when 
she declared Communist China an outlaw 
nation. 

Americans engaging In academic disputes 
about free press over whether United States 
correspondents should roam through Red 
China or in disputes involving the principle 
of free trade, over whether goods should be 
sold to Iron Curtain countries—they can- 
not know the effects of their words in this 
part of the world. These are not academic 
questions here. They are matters of life and 
death. When someone sneezes in Washing- 
ton politicians out here catch cold. 
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Any sign in the United States of yleld- 
ing to Red China is taken as a step toward 
recognition and giving respectability to the 
Communist regime. 

Announcement of Senator ELLENDER’S com- 
mittee in favor of selling surplus agricul- 
tural products to Iron Curtain countries 
is greeted by Manila editorials demanding to 
know whether America sticks to a principle 
only until an opportunity for profit appears. 
And in Bangkok, opposing political parties 
scurry for credit in proposing repeal of Trai- 
land's anti-Communist laws. 

Unlike in America, politicians and peo- 
pleas out here are up against Communist 
guns, airpower, and fifth columns. 

Once convinced the United States Is com- 
ing to terms with Communist China, polit- 
ical leaders in this part of the world would 
not merely follow a trend, nor even march 
abreast. They would race to make their 
own terms first—as indeed, Burma, Indo- 
nesia and India already have. 


A Tribute to Industry Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at the annual 
meeting of the Super Market Institute 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 10, 
1957: 

A TRIBUTE To INDUSTRY LEADERS 


I would like to say here at the start how 
happy we of the Coca-Cola Co. are to be your 
host at this session. It affords us an oppor- 
tunity to tell you how highly we regard the 
long associations we have held with so many 
of you, 

You have been gathered at this 12th an- 
nual meeting of the Super Market Institute 
to discuss How To Strike a Profitable Bal- 
ance Through Management, People, and Pro- 
ductivity. You have been considering the 
various aspects of this current topic. But 
I don't believe that, in your busy probings 
of the problems at hand, you've had time to 
reflect on the part your industry and your 
leaders have played in the drama of change 
in American life. 

For, through the improvements in your 
businesses, affecting se many facets of dally 
living, you have been responsible, probably 
more than any other one industry, in help- 
ing to bring more convenience, quality, and 
luxury to one of the fundamental parts of 
everyday living—the dinner table. Because 
of these innovations the American family 
has an opportunity to enjoy the pleasures 
that other technological advancements have 
provided. 

I would like fo take you back with me now 
to my own mother's grocery store at Grassy 
Point, N. T., during the second decade of 
this century. It was a small store, stocked 
with an assortment of foods, staples, sundry 
items. My mother, one of my brothers or 
myself took turns behind the counter. 

We had to watch carefully in the dimly 
lighted store when we scoped up a handful 
of non-brand cookies from the cracker bar- 
rel that the open bag did not spill on the 
non-standard swinging scale. And, after we 
had scurried to fill the orders of the house- 
wife, we might often be asked to keep an 
eye on the package while she went and 
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shopped down the street for articles that 
our neighbor stocked, 

Now this was a typical situation. Some- 
times the store was larger, more often than 
not it was smaller. Customers lined up 
to walt while the clerk filled orders from 
unpackaged supplies, a good portion of them 
stacked out of sight beneath the counter 
or on an almost inaccessible top shelf. 

Then, almost simultaneously, changes Oc- 
curred in the industry—in packaging, sell- 
ing, merchandising, wholesaling, and retall- 
ing—all toward making the one-stop shop- 
ping concept more efficlent and profitable. 

The oldest food chain—Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co—developed under the guid- 
ance of the Hartford family, was one of the 
first chains to use the ideas of a convenient 
food store with standardized, labeled, and 
packaged articles at low prices. 

Now let’s look at some of the Individual 
pioneers who blazed new trails in the de- 
velopment of the food industry. 

Smith M. Flickinger, a wholesaler from 
Buffalo, who believed that a group of re- 
tallers associated with their wholesaler to 
promote a brand through a common name 
could meet chainstore competition. He 
started the Red & White Corp. and lived to 
count his system used among 5,000 stores in 
34 States with $14; billion in sales. 

J. Frank Grimes, a Chicago accountant, 
who contributed to the voluntary chain 
movement with the master plan of teaching 
the independent to increase volume and re- 
duce overhead and thus lower prices. The 
system became the Independent Grocers Al- 
Hance of America. 

Clarence Saunders, a grocery salesman 
from Virginia, who opened probably the 
first self-service grocery store—Piggly Wig- 
gly—at Memphis, Tenn.. in 1916. The in- 
novations of a turnstile and checkout 
counter, his visionary step, were significant 
milestones in supermarket development and 
paved the way for future supermarket own- 
ers. At one time there were 2,660 Piggly 
Wiggly stores across the country. 

William H. Albers, whose Albers Super Mar- 
kets, Inc., in Cincinnati, during the early 
1930's, was probably the first use of the term 
“supermarket” in a company trade style. 
This pioneer and statesman in your industry 
became the first president of your institute 
and helped to formulate policy. At the first 
meeting of your organization 20 years ago he 
stressed the importance of sound merchan- 
dising with correct pricing of nationally ad- 
vertised foods to stimulate Increased good 
will and confidence of both the manufactur- 
ers and the customers. 

Albert Ralph, of Ralph's Grocery Co. of Los 
Angeles: One of the first in the food busi- 
ness to develop systematized ‘markets. In- 
credibly, a few of the structures bullt 30 years 
ago for his business are in use today. 

Joe Weingarten, of J. Weingarten, Inc., of 
Houston, Tex., one of the first operators to 
use walk-in refrigerators and a “kiddie” car 
to transport on wheels the shopper's basket 
through the alsles. He has served for sev- 
eral terms as your president. 

Michael Cullen, who caused a stir when he 
took over an empty building at Jamaica, 
N. T., in 1930, stacked piles of merchandise 
in baskets and on shelves, made up handbills 
in large type to advertise his new operation, 
reduced both the overhead and the profit 
margin to try and give the greatest price 
benefit possible to the consumer. His flam- 
boyant departure from customary business 
operations attracted the attention of com- 
petitors, who in turn modified their own 
business because of the drastic measures em- 
ployed in “King Kullen" markets. 

Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America for the past 25 
years, who recently was honored by the Sales 
Executives Club of New York for his contri- 
butions to the industry in fostering cooper- 
ation between manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. He was the speaker at your first con- 
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vention, when he advocated constructive 
planning for mutual problems and interests 
of the manufacturer and retailer. Last year 
you presented to him the William H. Albers 
award for improving relationships between 
these two interests in the food industry. 

John Logan, president of the National As- 
sociation of Food Chains since its organiza- 
tion in 1936: Through his leadership with 
farm groups and food-chain executives, a 
program was evolved to move into the mar- 
ket place large supplies of farm products 
temporarily in abundance. His efforts in 
combating food-chainstore taxes have helped 
to stop the growth of that campaign. 

Watson Rogers, head of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Brokers, who welded food 
brokers into an ethical group performing a 
service for both the operator without a sales 
force and the one who did. 

Campbell Stewart, president of the Certi- 
fied Grocers of California, who proved that 
an individual retailer, through collective 
buying, can be successful. He began his 
business with the purchase of a carload of 
soap and promoted it into one of the largest 
distribution units in the country. 

Mrs. Marie Kiefer, secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Retail Grocers 
of the United States, who has helped to 
guide that great organization for so many 
years. 

Clarence Birdseye, a Brooklyn inventor 
who traveled to Labrador as a fur trader and 
conceived a process for quick-freezing foods. 
The method of rapid freezing, foods frozen 
in containers by pressing them between re- 
frigerated metal plates, resulted in a new 
line of convenience foods with almost un- 
limited merchandising possibilities for the 
operator and a timesaver for the home- 
maker. 

Daniel Gerber, whose attempt to save his 
wife effort and time in preparing foods for 
their child, led to a new line of convenience 
foods. Strained foods have been expanded 
for adult consumption and are now a part 
of regular shelf displays. 

Clarence Francis, retired chairman of 
General Foods Corp., helped to found this 
giant organization and then was instru- 
mental in molding it into probably the larg- 
est manufacturer of packaged goods. He 
has been a leader in the food industry for 
decades. 

Many of the pioneers and statesmen in 
your business whom I have mentioned, as 
well as others, put in long hours with the 
Government in Washington during the de- 
pression years of the thirties and later in 
World War II. These representatives gave 
unselfishly of their energy and time to heip 
feed the Nation during an era of legislative 
codes and later, in the war years, to see that 
men and women in uniform here and over- 
seas, as well as the populace on the home 
front, had adequate food supplies. 

Ironically, the emergencies of war were 
responsible for a number of technological 
advancements in food production, packag- 
ihg and distribution. Short-cut production 
methods applied to meet time requirements 
were utilized later for peacetime manufac- 
turing. , 

Many a blueprint containing an inven- 
tor’s ideas was rolled off the drawing board 
and onto a shelf for the duration because of 
wartime restrictions, But it was at this 
time that the industry could look at itself 
and decide what changes would be most 
beneficial to it. And, with the relaxation of 
wartime regulations, numerous improve- 
ments benefiting the consumer came off the 
assembly line. 

You know, being a member of the Coca- 
Cola family, I'm famillar with a motto of the 
Coca-Cola Co. that expresses the aim of this 
industry as well as our own business. We 
strive to put ice-cold Coca-Cola within an 
arm's reach of desire. This is, in fact, the 
purpose of all the manufacturing, merchan- 
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dising, and distribution connected with the 
industry—even to stocking the shelves in the 
supermarket—to bring products within an 
arm's reach of desire. 

As a part of your great industry, we have 
other things in common. Nineteen hundred 
and sixteen, the year that marked the be- 
ginning of self-service, is also the year in 
which the regular-size bottle for Coca-Cola 
as we know it today was introduced to be- 
come one of the most well-known packages 
in the world. 

And, like you, we continue to experiment 
for improvement in bringing our product to 
the consumer. Under the administration of 
Robert W. Woodruff in the past, and, it goes 
without saying, now as well, we at Coca- 
Cola endeavor to place a standard-quality, 
well advertised and merchandised product 
in the hand of the consumer in the most 
effective and economical manner. Our re- 
search has aided us in pioneering the pro- 
duction of cartons, vending machines, and 
other equipment that have benefited the soft- 
drink industry as well as us. 

Reflect, gentlemen, on the impact technical 
advancements in this industry have had on 
your day-to-day business and the consumer. 

The use of transparent film for packaging, 
perfected to be moistureproof, developed by 
such scientific investigators as Dr. W. H. 
Charch and J. D. Rankin, of the Du Pont 
organization, brings all types of produce 
and supplies to the consumer in a form that 
the customer can see exactly what is being 
purchased and yet be assured of its fresh- 
ness, quality, and sanitation. 

Also, the housewife can feel confident that 
the attractively packaged food she brings 
home contains all the nutrition possible as a 
result of the work of researchers, biochem- 
ists, and others in vitamins, amino acids, 
etc.—nutritionists such as Dr. E. V. McCol- 
lum, Dr. Henry Clapp Sherman, Dr. L. A. 
Maynard, Dr. William C. Rose and T. B. Oz- 
borne, and L. B. Mendel. 

In some supermarkets today the customer 
can stroll past row after row of food-o- 
mats—a system of gravity-fed displays and 
dispensers that allow the packages, whether 
they be cartons or cans, to be slid down and 
lifted up with a twist of the housewife's 
hand. This system was contributed to your 
industry by Lansing P. Shield, president of 
Grand Union Co. 

And as the housewife accumulates pack- 
ages, containers, bottles, cans, etc., during 
her journey up and down the alsles of a 
supermarket she no longer becomes discour- 
aged about the weight of the purchases pil- 
ing up. For S. N. Goldman, head of ACF- 
Wrigley and Humpty-Dumpty and a former 
president of your institute, became an in- 
ventor in addition to his other food store 
activities. He put a folding chair on wheels 
and then successfully improved it until we 
Have the relatively light-weight, easily pro- 
pelled shopping cart of today. This literally 
encourages the consumer to stock up on sup- 
plies until she arrives at the checkout coun- 
ter with an order stuffing numerous 
bags. g 

Then thgre are the mgriad other inventors 
and bullders connected with your industry 
the refrigeration firms who have kept pace 
with your packaging necessities with im- 
proved storage methods—both for your ware- 
house and the display bins, the lighting ex- 


perts who have assisted both you and your 


customer in the illumination of your market 
and the products, the cash concerns 
who have calculated when you needed a faster 
checkout system and provided it for you, the 
architects and builders who have adapted 
your constructions to changing community 
life—and many more, 

There is another facet of this Industry that 
is significant but not as obvious to the spec- 
ta tors of our business—communications. As 
this field has mushroomed into a national 
industry it has been difficult at times to keep 
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track as well as inform each other of the 
news, the changes, the trends. The editors of 
your trade publications have in many in- 
stances assisted you in making the correct 
decisions regarding the progress of your or- 
ganization by circulating the vital informa- 
tion and seeing that you had it in printed 
form when you needed it. 

A few of them are: M. M. Zimmerman, 
founder and editor of Super Market Mer- 
chandising, chairman of your first conven- 
tion, and your first executive secretary; Carl 
Dipman, for many years editor of Progressive 
Grocer and another pioneer in helping the 
growth of food merchandising; Godfrey M. 
Lebhar, founder and editor of Chain Store 
Age and first secretary of the National Chain 
Store Association. 

Gentlemen, you are indeed members of 
one of the greatest industries in this coun- 
try. By pooling your efforts, supplying a va- 
riety of goods, selling them in volume and at 
a low cost, you have helped elevate the stand- 
ard of living of the American people. 

In addition, you have accomplished an- 
other feat, if I may be permitted a comment 
at this point. When you look back across 
the decades it becomes apparent that the 
American housewife has decided herself 
that she would rather trundle her own shop- 
ping cart through a market, make her own 
selections and tote them, than have a clerk 
perform all these chores. In other words 
she actually would rather do it herself—and 
gentlemen—when you can make a woman 
think she likes to work, well, I call that good 
politics. 

As you know, I started in the food business 
and then transferred to another line of work 
where there was a different system of check- 
outs. Well, I've been in the food business 
for a number of years now and I am not only 
happy to be in it, but proud to be a member 
of your industry. 

Let us all strive to maintain the excellent 
standards established by the great pioneers, 
some of whom, but certainly not all of whom 
I've tried to bring back before your memory 
today, that this field of service to the Amer- 
ican home can continue to progress. For, 
the work of these pioneers, and many more 
who are nameless, is being forwarded by you 
devoted, able and industrious men. Were 
you not devoted, you would not be here, pro- 
jecting a successful and dynamic past into 
an equally dynamic future of unlimited op- 
portunities for the good of the industry. 

As for these meetings, I believe they are 
a tribute not only to you, but to the imagi- 
nation, ability, and energies of the profes- 
sional staff of the Super Market Institute and 
herewith I feel we should join in a tribute to 
Don Parsons, your executive director, and 
his associates for their splendid work. 

And a particular accolade to those dedi- 
cated men who have given so unstintingly 
of their time and heart to this industry, your 
distinguished past presidents in addition to 
those I have mentioned already—Sidney R. 
Rabb, Claude W. Edwards, and Ray Dillon 
and your current one, Joseph P. Mott. 

Good luck to you all. 


— 


Time and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a timely article which 
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appeared in the Boston Herald of Apri 
29, 1957: - 
Tome AND Crv. RIcHTs 

Time is running out on the civil rights 
bill, and unless backers of the measure can 
get speedy action now that the Easter recess 
is over the little group of willful men who 
oppose it will have won another round.- 

Earlier the consensus was that some kind 
of civil rights legislation would be fought 
through this session as a sop to mounting 
public demands, The old lineup of south- 
ern diehards was still there, but the civil 
righters were convinced they had the votes. 

Now the outlook is less certain. The time- 
table of the pro group was to get the measure 
out of committee and ready for floor debate 
before Easter. This was considered neces- 
sary in order to forestall a filibuster which 
would naturally be more effective as the 
session drew to a close and the pressure of 
unfinished business became heavier. 

That deadline already has been missed. 
In the House the bill is still firmly bottled 
up in the Rules Committee, headed by Vir- 
ginta's hard-bitten Howarp W. SMITH. And 
in the Senate a compainion measure is wait- 
ing consideration by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which is under the thumb of Mississip- 
pi's EASTLAND. 

Observers say that the two committee 
chairmen cannot hold out much beyond the 
recess, but they are men of strong purposes 
and great parliamentary experience. They 
will have to yield, but it may take a good 
many days yet, > 

The prospect. is still good for some final 
action in the House, Once the bill reaches 
the floor there, a vote is unavoidable. But 
can the Senate be moved? It will certainly 
deliberate—at great length—and delibera- 
tion may turn into a filibuster. At this late 
date in the session, even the well-intentioned 
majority leader, LYNDON JOHNSON, may not 
be able to force action. 

If civil rights legislation fails again this 
year it will be a tribute to the patience and 
ingenuity of the southern bloc. The bloc 
is holding out against seemingly insuperable 
odds, But there is consoliation in the fact 
that it cannot continue to win must longer. 
Ingenuity has a limit. And so does the 
public's tolerance of delay. 

Time is running against civil rights legis- 
lation this session, but it is running against 
the whole anti-civil-rights position in the 
longer term. The reform will come, if not 
this year, then in 1958 or 1959. The old 
guard has just about talked itself out. 


No Change in Suez Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excerpts from press and radio 
point up the fact that Egypt intends to 
continue its policy of aggression against 
Israel, a fact which by this time should 
be most apparent to our Secretary of 
State. These excerpts appeared in the 
April 24, 1957, issue of Israel Digest: 

No CHANGE IN SUEZ POLICY 

“Informed sources in Cairo said that 
Egypt's official policy regarding the passage 
of Israeli ships through the Suez Canal was 
the same as in the past—that is, that 
Egypt was still in a state of war with 
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Israel and that Israeli ships had no right 
to pass through the canal,” (Radio Da- 
mascus, March 9.) 

“The War Effort Office has notified the 
customs houses at Suez and Port Said that 
officials of the office will inspect all vessels 
heading for or coming from Israel.” (Al 
Akhbar, Egyptian daily, March 11.) 

“Abdul Nasser, in an interview with a cor- 
respondent of the French newspaper Mati- 
nee Dimanche, said that Egypt will con- 
tinue to prevent the passage of Israeli vessels 
through the Suez Canal.” (Radio Damascus, 
March 18.) 

“Nasser, in his talk with Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold, today reiterated his 
claim to the rights of a belligerent, empha- 
sizing that he would not permit the pas- 
sage of Israeli ships through the Suez Canal, 
it was reported by reliable sources in Cairo.“ 
(A report from the United Press, March 23.) 


SOON WE'LL DANCE IN TEL AVIV 


A delegation of Egyptian artists came to 
Jordan to participate in celebrations mark- 
ing the ending of the treaty with Great Brit- 
ain, Interviewed by a correspondent of 
Al-Dit’a, Tahiya Kiryuka, a dancer, said: 
“God willing, we shall dance in Tel Aviv in 
the near future to entertain the Arab armies 
after they enter that city in triumph.” 
(Al-Dif'a, Jordan daily, March 17.) 


Our Overseas Bases Are the One Ace 
Card Which We Hold and Which the 
Soviet Cannot Match 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Virgil Pinkley, editor 
of the Los Angeles Mirror-News; 

OVERSEAS BASES ESSENTIAL 
(By Virgil Pinkley, Los Angeles Mirror-News 
editor and publisher) 

Trying to get America out of overseas 
bases continues to be a prime objective of 
Russia. 

In addition, we face related problems on 
Okinawa and in the Philippines. Further, 
Moscow is trying to frighten and blackmail 
Norway and Denmark on the issue of guided 
missile bases as was demonstrated this week. 

Moscow reasons quite logically that if 


‘United States forces ever left forelgn bases 


we probably never would return short of an- 
other global war. It would take months and 
years and fantastic expense to reoccupy 
these bases if they were not in our hands. 
Our withdrawal would cut lines of commu- 
nications and supply and eliminate our vast 
depots. 

For 7 years the Kremlin has striven might- 
ily to break up NATO because Red military 
leaders look upon this entire organization in 
Scandinavia, Western Europe, Italy, Iberia, 
the Mediterranean, Greece and Turkey as one 
gigantic American-Western Allies base, This 
area swinging around Russia like an aro to 
the west and south contains thousands of 
air, naval, and rocket or missile bases. From 
them could come nuclear weapons of retal- 
lation. It would be virtually impossible for 
the Soviets to knock out all these bases even 
in enormous surprise attacks. Weather 
alone would dictate otherwise. 


STRONG POINTS FEARED BY RUSS 


Moscow fears and respects these strong 
points we and our allies hold and man. Most 
of them were brought into being by the mili- 
tary grabs and aggressive power politics 
played by the Soviets during the closing 
phases of the last war and the years imme- 
diately following. The capture, suppression, 
and occupation of the slave states behind the 
Iron C made free nations understand 
the il of ruthless communism used to the 
hilt by the Russians in a modern and terrible 
form of imperialism. , 

The Soviets would love to get us out of 
European bases and then induce us to leave 
ones now occupied in Britain, Spain, north 
Africa, Saudi Arabia, and Iceland. If this 
happened, Europe, the Mediterranean, Africa, 
and the Middle East would He helpless before 
the might of Russia's massed and mobilized 
171 Red Army divisions, the world’s largest 
jet air force of more than 20,000 planes, a 
frightening submarine fleet of more than 
500, a mighty arsenal of nuclear weapons, 
and power politics. 

These Red forces would be operating on 
interior lines of communication. The Krem- 
lin could mass divisions and planes along a 
frontier and make demands in political, eco- 
nomic, military, and even territorial fields. 

What would stand before the rulers of the 
Kremlin? In most instances little or noth- 
ing. America in that event would lie be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. We could 
not stave off Russian aerial and guided-mis- 
sile attacks if they were launched against us. 
We now know the hard way through experi- 
ence that no nation, especially a large power 
with world trade and responsibilities, can be 
isolated or go it alone. 

GIVING UP BASES RANK FOLLY 


The most costly mistake we could make 
for our security and that of much of the 
world would be to abandon these overseas 
bases. It would be rank folly and utter 
stupidity. 

Even in these days of strategic air forces, 
nuclear bombs and warheads, and intercon- 
tinental rockets or missiles, we need these 
overseas bases. They are paramount. Their 
being is the strongest possible brake on overt 
military action by the men who rule the 
Communist world from behind the walls of 
the Kremlin. Our strong points in foreign 
lands are like NATO—instruments of de- 
fense and for security. If we are forced into 
war they can become powerful offensive 
Springboards, enabling full use of our grow- 
ing inventory of military hardware. 

If any administration or Congress proposed 
to eliminate these bases or cut down on their 
maintenance, the public should raise an out- 
cry which continued until commonsense 
returned to Washington. There ts no likeli- 
hood of any such action now or in the imme- 
diate future, In view of the Russian deeds 
in Hungary and the Middle East, the menace 
we have faced continues. 

This past week, Premier Bulganin sent 
Strongly worded and blunt communications 
to the Prime Ministers of Norway and Den- 
mark, threatening all kinds of dire results if 
guided missile bases are established on the 
territory of either sovereign nation. Neither 
ot these fine, brave, little countries has re- 
acted in a frightened way. Each is a stanch 
member of NATO and has airbases which can 
be used by NATO. Further, naval forces of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization have 
maneuvered in their territorial waters and 
of their coasts. 


DENMARK, NORWAY STAND FAST 


Tt was the act of a “brave, courageous na- 
tion, ruled by the principles of justice” for 
Russia, with its 220 million population, to 
try and scare 4,500,000 Danes and 3,500,000 
Norwegians. Moscow knows, as does the 
World, that Norway and Denmark have no 
aggressive military aspirations. Each coun- 
try is devoutly democratic and dedicated to 
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working for peace. There are only limited 
military forces in these Scandinavian na- 
tions whereas Russia has the world's largest 
military machine, mobilized. This is not to 
say that the Soviet juggernaut is necessarily 
the best or that Russia and the slave states 
could outproduce the free world. 

The Kremlin keeps reminding Norway that 
there are 120 miles of frontier between Russia 
and that country. Also, that Soviet jet 
bombers could reach Copenhagen in less than 
30 minutes. 

Despite the huffing and puffing of the big 
Red bear, our friends and allies in Denmark 
and Norway are standing fast. Their ad- 
herence to NATO is greater today than ever. 

When the world situation is considered 
from almost any aspect, it is obvious that 
our overseas bases are essential. They must 
be held at all costs now and for a long, long 
time to come. 


Brig. Gen. Louis H. Renfrow, a Devoted, 
Loyal, and Faithful Public Servant, 
Resigns as Deputy Director of Selective 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my privilege to call to the attention 
of his many friends in Congress that 
May 1, 1957, is the effective date of the 
resignation of Brig. Gen. Louis H. Ren- 
frow, who for more than 15 years has 
rendered a most faithful and loyal sery- 
ice to our Nation as Civilian Deputy Di- 
rector of Selective Service. 

Many of our colleagues have had the 
opportunity to come into contact with 
and to know General Renfrow when he 
was serving as an assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Chief Legislative and 
Liaison Officer with Selective Service, 
and as an assistant military aide to Pres- 
ident Truman. Others will remember 
him for his active and effective service 
in the American Legion. 

After almost 40 years of military serv- 
ice—16 active duty and 23 reserve 
duty—and upon reaching the statutory 
age, General Renfrow was retired from 
service on February 1, 1957, and with his 
resignation from Selective Service, he ex- 
pects to avail himself of an opportunity 
to affiliate with business. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that I am joined 
by many of my colleagues here in the 
House in wishing Lou Renfrow and his 
charming wife, Ruth Kelso Renfrow— 
a native daughter of the 10th District 
of Missouri—all of the success and hap- 
piness which they so richly deserve. 

I think it is apropos to include in these 
brief remarks copies of letters which 
have been written to General Renfrow 
on the occasion of his retirement from 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, United States 
Army Chief of Staff, and from Maj. Gen. 
J. P. Epperly, Chief of the Dental Corps. 
Also, I am including a letter from the 
Director of Selective Service, Lewis B. 
Hershey, lieutenant general, United 
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States Army, as well as an article from 
the April 1957 issue of Selective Service: 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
THE Cuter or Starr, 
March 16, 1957. 
Brig. Gen. Lours H. Renrnow, 
Army of United States, Retired. 

Dran GENERAL RENFROW: On the occasion 
of your retirement from the Army of the 
United States after many years of devoted 
service to the Nation, I write to express to 
you the Army's appreciation for all you have 
contributed to its achievements. 

From the time you first served as a dental 
Surgeon with the 57th and 43d Infantry Regi- 
ments during World War 1. you have con- 
sistently displayed outstanding devotion to 
duty. Following the war and your release 
from active duty, your participation in the 
activities of the Army's Reserve components 
proved excellent preparation for the duties 
you were to assume during World War II 
In that conflict the Army was fortunate to 
have an officer with your qualifications to 
serve as dental adviser to the Medical Di- 
vision of the National Selective Service Sys- 
tem in Washington, D. C. In that capacity 
and later when you became executive officer 
and then Assistant Chief of the Medical Di- 
vision, your experience and ability con- 
tributed significantly to the formulation of 
sound policies essential to meet the armed 
services manpower requirements. 

After the war, your proved capabilities 
were of continuing value in your duties as 


` Chief of the Liaison and Legislative Office of 


the Director of the National Selectiv. Servi 
System. While in this preteens en roa 
eluding your service as assistant military 
aide to the President with duty as Assistant 
Coordinator for Veteran Affairs, your ability 
assisted materially in the effective operation 
of both the selective-service organization 
and the Veterans’ Administration. In your 
subsequent assignment as aide and special 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense, your 
judgment and tact were of substantive as- 
sistance in the many liaison activities which 
you performed for the S tary. Later, as 
Deputy Director of Nation’ 3 Headquarters of 
the Selective Service System during the Ko- 
rean emergency, your ability and extensive 
knowledge of the manpower needs of our 
Armed Forces were important factors in the 
efficient operation of selective service, 
Throughout your career, culminating in your 
performance in the last mentioned - 
ment, your efforts have consistently pro- 
moted the security of our country and the 
free world. 

In your retirement, T hope that 
maintain a lively interest 1G the Mae 2 
its doings. The Army needs informed friends 
throughout the country to interpret its re- 
quirements to our citizens. Your com- 
munity will properly look to you, as a retired 
senior officer, for views on military matters. 
I trust that you will be an active spokesman 
for the Army, keeping abreast of current mat- 
ters through contacts with the Army head- 
quarters of the area in which you reside, 

The best wishes of the Army follow you 
as you leave its active ranks, May you find 
in your retirement the happiness and good 
fortune you so richly deserve. 

Sincerely, 
MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, 
General, United States Army, 
Chief of Staff. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington D. C., April 3, 1957. 
Brig. Gen. Lovis H. Renrrow, 

Army of the United States, Retired, Dep- 
uty Director of Selective Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL RENFROW: Upon your re- 
tlrement from active duty I wish to express 
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both officially and personally my apprecia- 
tion of the loyal and efficient service which 
has characterized your career as a member 
of the Dental Corps—a period. marked by 

cipation in three wars, World War I, 
World War II. and the Korean conflict. 
Throughout your military career your profes- 
sional and administrative ability has earned 
for you an enviable position In the field of 
dentistry, in both military and civilian cir- 
cles, as evidenced by your selection as the 
first dental Reserve officer of the Army to be 
promoted to the grade of brigadier general. 

It occurs to me that the word “first” is 
most significant as it applies to your career, 
in that, to you has been accorded the honor 
of being the first dental officer to be assist- 
ant military aide to the President; the first 
dental officer to be assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense; and the first dental officer 
to be Deputy Director of Selective Service. 
In each of these capacities you established 
an outstanding record, and the pride of 
achievement, which is rightfully yours, is 
shared not only by the Dental Corps but 
the Medical Service as a whole. But few 
attain such honors, and the dental profes- 
sion is indeed fortunate to have numbered 
among its members one so richly honored. 

Your abundant knowledge of, and your un- 
bounded interest in Reserve matters are par- 
ticularly worthy of note. I can think of 
no one who accomplished so much in this 
field, and I am sure your return to civilian 
life in no way will dampen your interest in 
military affairs. 

To summarize your many activities with- 
out stressing the importance of the role 
which you filled as Deputy Director of Na- 
tional Headquarters of the Selective Service 
System would be remiss on my part, for here 
too you displayed the knowledge, keen judg- 
ment, tact and deyotion to duty which typi- 
fied your every endeavor in the interest of 
the Nation and the dental profession. 

It is with regret that I note the retire- 
ment of our experienced dental officers, for 
I realize the distinct loss sustained by the 
Army in being deprived of the services of 
those who, like yourself, by their professional 
ability and devotion to duty have contrib- 
uted in such an outstanding manner to the 
esteem in which the Army Dental Corps is 
held. 

My best wishes are with you and Ruth al- 
Ways, and in the years ahead may health, 
happiness, and success be yours. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. Erresty, 
Major General, Dental Corps, 
Chief of the Dental Corps. 


THE DIRECTOR or SELECTIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1957. 
Brig. Gen. Louis H. RENFROW, 
Deputy Director oj Selective Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL RENFROW: Your letter of 
March 21, 1957, tendering your resignation 
as Deputy Director of the Selective Service 
System, effective May 1, 1957, contains im- 
pelling reasons with which I cannot in con- 
science take exception. I must, therefore, 
with deep regret, perform the duty of ap- 
proving your request. 

Your references to the System, your asso- 
ciates on the staff, and the personnel make 
me extremely proud. Your reference to me 
leaves me deeply grateful and most humble, 

The years since December 20, 1941, have 
been eventful, both in our lives, in the life 
of the Nation, and in the change which the 
whole world has undergone. We have shared 
in some small way in the unfolding of these 
events. It has been my high privilege to 
benefit with our organization and our Nation 
from unusual contributions which you have 
made. Your capacities and your energy have 
been given without reserve to the successful 
operation of the Selective Service System. 


— 
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You have earned many times over the 
privilege of applying yourself to activities 
nongovernmental, I know that you have 
the contentment that can come only to 
those who have made their full share of con- 
tributions to their Nation. 

To you, to Mrs, Renfrow, to the sons, to 
the daughters, and to the grandchildren, 
officially and unofficially, collectively and in- 
dividually, go from us all every good wish 
and every fond hope for the years that are 
to come. ‘ 

Sincerely, 
B. HERSHEY, 

Lieutenant General, United States Army. 


[From Selective Seryice of April 1957] 


GENERAL RENFROW RESIGNS AS DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR, SELECTIVE SERVICE, Max 1, 1957 


Brig. Gen. Louis H. Renfrow who had re- 
tired on February 1, 1957, having reached the 
statutory age, submitted his letter of resig- 
nation as Civilian Deputy Director of Selec- 
tive Service to Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey 
effective May 1, 1957. In his letter of resig- 
nation General Renfrow gave as bis reason 
that an opportunity to affiliate with business 
had presented itself. In a letter accepting 
his resignation General Hershey expressed 
sincere regret at his leaving, and thanked 
him for his over 15 years of loyal and faith- 
ful service to his Nation and to the whole 
Selective Service System, while on active 
military duty. 

Brig. Gen. Louis H. Renfrow was born in 
Cairo, III., October 5, 1896, the son of Louis 
Lee and Anna Mildred Renfrow, who are still 
living. He is married to Ruth Kelso Ren- 
frow, and they have 2 sons, Robert Kelso 
and Richard Nelson, both of whom are World 
War II veterans, and 3 grandsons. 

General Renfrow was appointed Deputy 
Director, Selective Service System, September 
ber 20, 1950, after 2 years as assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson. 

When General Renfrow left Selective Sery- 
ice early in 1949 to become Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense, he was a colonel and 
chief legislative and liaison officer of Selec- 
tive Service. Date of his promotion to the 
rank of brigadier general was September 8, 
1949. 

As chief legislative and liaison officer of 
Selective Service, General Renfrow—then a 
colonel—is credited with playing a major 
part in formulating and guiding legislative 
measures pertinent to Selective Service, in- 
cluding the present act. 

General Renfrow’s military career began 
when he was commissioned a first lieutenant 
in August 1917. During World War I, he 
served in the 57th and 43d United States 
Infantry, 15th Division of the Regular Army. 
He resumed private dental practice, retain- 
ing a Reserve commission and maintaining, 
over the ensuing years, an active and sus- 
tained interest in military matters, serving 
for several years in the 138th Infantry, Mis- 
sourl National Guard, and participating in 
the training programs of the Army. In 1941, 
he was ordered to Washington for consider- 
ation of assignment-to the Selective Service 
System. 

General Renfrow's honors Include: Legion 
of Merit (United States); Commendation 
Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster (United 
States); Selective Service Medal (United 
States); Victory Medals of World War I, World 
War I, and Korea; American Sector Medal, 
Legion of Honor (France); Order du Ouissam 
Alaouite Cherifen (Morocco); Medal Libertee 
(France); Star of Solidarity (Italy); La Cruz 
de Merito Militar (Guatemala). He is also a 
recipient of the Cross of St. Michael and St. 
Lazarus (Italy). Recently he was awarded 
the gold medal of the Pierre Fauchard 
Academy. 

General Renfrow attended Southeast Mis- 
souri State College, Cape Girardeau, Mo.: and 
is a graduate of Washington University 
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School of Dentistry, St. Louis, Mo., 1917; and 
the Army School of Military Tactic and Oral 
Surgery, Camp Greenleaf, Ga., 1918. 

General Renfrow's affiliations are as fol- 
lows: Member, Fellow, American College of 
Dentists; Fellow, International College of 
Dentists (past international president of the 
International College of Dentists at Large); 
Pierre Fauchard Academy (past national 
president); Omicron Kappa Upsilon; Delta 
Sigma Delta (past supreme grand master); 
member, Christian Church; Mason, 32d de- 
gree; Alpha Phi Omega; member, Army-Navy 
Club; member, American Legion since May 
1919; La Societe des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux; 
member and vice chairman, medical advisory 
board of the American Legion. 

General Renfrow has many firsts to his 
credit, He was the first Dental Reserve 
Army officer to be promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general; to be chief legislative and 
liaison officer; to be assistant military aide 
to the President; to be assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense; and to be Deputy Director 
of Selective Service; and the first dentist to 
be elected to membership in the National 
Mental Hygiene Society for work he did on 
the medical-survey program of Selective 
Service. 


Schweitzer's Appeal To End Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following portentous 
words of one of the world’s greatest men, 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, as printed in the 
New York Times of April 24, 1957: 
SCHWEITZER’S APPEAL To END NUCLEAR TESTS 

Osto, Norway, April 23.— Following is the 
translation of excerpts from a letter issued 
by Dr. Albert Schweitzer through the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Committee, asking that public 
opinion demand an end to nuclear tests: 

Since March 1, 1954, hydrogen bombs have 
been tested, by the Americans at the Pacific 
Island of Bikini in the Marshall Group and 
by the Russians in Siberia. 

After the explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb * * * something remained in the air, 
namely, an uncalculable number of radio- 
active particles emitting radio active rays. 
This was also the case with the uranium 
bombs which were dropped on Negasaki 
and Hiroshima and those with which 
subsequent tests were made. However, 
because these bombs had smaller size 
and less effect compared with the hydrogen 
bombs, one hardly paid any attention to 
this fact. 

Since radioactive days of sufficient amount 
and strength have harmful effects on the 
human body, one started discussing if the 
radiation resulting from the explosions that 
had already taken place represented a dan- 
ger which would increase with new explo- 
sions. 

RACE HELD ENDANGERED 

In the course of the 3% years that have 
passed since then representatives of the 
physical and medical sciences have been 
studying the problem. The material col- 
lected, although far from complete, allows 
us to draw the conclusion that radiation re- 
sulting from the explosions which have al- 
ready taken place, represents a danger to the 
human race, a danger not to be underrated, 
and that further explosions of atomic bombs 
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will Increase this danger to an alarming 
extent. 

I raise my voice, together with those of 
others who have lately felt it their duty to 
act, in speaking and writing, as warners of 
the danger. My age and the sympathy that 
I have gained for myself through advocating 
the idea of reverence for life, permit me to 
hope that my appeal may eontribute to the 
preparing of the way for the insight so 
urgently needed. 

There are two kinds of atom bombs, ura- 
nium bombs and hydrogen bombs, To these 
two bombs has recently been added the co- 
balt bomb, a kind of superatom bomb. The 
effect of this bomb is estimated to be many 
times stronger than that of hydrogen bombs 
having been made till now. 

The explosion of an atom bomb creates 
an unconceivably large number of exceed- 
ingly small particles of radioactive elements. 

PARTICLES HAVE LONG LIFE 


Of these elements, some exist for hours, 
some for weeks, or months, or years, or mil- 
lions of years, undergoing continuous decay. 
They float in the higher strata of air as 
clouds of radioactive dust. The heavy par- 
ticles fall down first. The lighter ones will 
Stay in the air for a longer time or come 
down with the rain and the snow. How long 
it will take before everything carried up in 
the air by the explosions which have taken 
Place till now has disappeared, no one can 
say with any certainty. According to some 
estimates, this will be the case not earlier 
than 30 or 40 years from now. 

What we can state with certainty, how- 
ever, is that the radioactive clouds will con- 
stantly be carried by the winds around the 
globe and that some of the dust, by its own 
weight, or by being brought down by rain, 
snow, mist and dew, little by little, will 
fall down on the hard surface of the earth, 
into the rivers and into the oceans. 

Particularly dangerous are the elements 
combining long life with a relatively strong 
efficiency radiation. Among them stron- 
tium 90 takes the first place. It is present 
in very large amounts in the radioactive 
dust. Cobalt 60 must also be mentioned as 
particularly dangerous. 

WATER MADE RADIOACTIVE 


The radioactivity in the air, increased 
through these elements, will not harm us 
from the outside, not being strong enough 
to penetrate the skin. But the danger which 
has to be stressed above all the others ts the 
one which arises from our drinking radio- 
active water and our eating radioactive food 
as a consequence of the increased radioactiv- 
ity in the air. 

Following the explosions on Bikini and 
Siberia rain falling over Japan was, from time 
to time, been so radioactive that the water 
from it cannot be drunk. And not only 
there: reports of radioactive rainfall are com- 
ing from all parts of the world where anlayses 
have recently been made. In several places, 
the water has proved to be so radioactive that 
it was unfit for d 5 

Wherever radioactive rainwater is found 
the soil is also radioactive—and in a higher 
degree. The soil is more radioactive not only 
by the downpour, but also from radioactive 
dust falling on it. And with the soil the 
vegetation will also have become radioactive. 

The radioactive elements deposited in the 
Soil pass into the plants where they are 
stored. this is of importance, for as a result 
of this process it may be the case that we are 
threatened by a considerable amount of ra- 
dioactive elements. 

The radioactive elements in grass, when 
eaten by animals whose meat is used for food, 
will be absorbed and stored in our bodies. 

What this storing of radioactive material 
implies is clearly demonstrated by the obser- 
vations made when, at one occasion, the 
radioactivity of the Columbia River in North 
America was analyzed. The radioactivity was 
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caused by the atomic plants at Hanford, 
which produce atomic energy for industrial 
purposes, and which empty their waste water 
into the river. 

FINDS PROBLEM EVADED 

The radioactivity of the river water was in- 
significant. But the radioactivity of the river 
plankton was 2,000 times higher, that of the 
ducks eating the plankton 40,000 times 
higher, that of the fish 150,000 times higher. 
In young swallows fed on insects caught by 
their parents in the river, the radioactivity 
was 500,000 times higher and in the egg 
yolks of water birds more than 1 million 
times higher. 

Prom official and unofficial sources we have 
been assured, time and time again, that the 
increase in radioactivity of the air does not 
exceed the amount which the human body 
can tolerate without any harmful effects. 
This is just evading the problem. 

Even if not directly affected by the radio- 
active material in the air, we are indirectly 
affected through that which has fallen down, 
is falling down, and will fall down. We are 
absorbing this through radioactive drinking 
water and through animal and vegetable 
foodstuffs, to the same extent as radioactive 
elements are stored in the vegetation of the 
region in which we live. Unfortunately for 
us, nature hoards what is falling down from 
the air. 

None of the radioactivity of the air, 
brought into existence by the exploding of 
atom bombs is so unimportant that it may 


not, in the long run, become a danger to us 


through increasing the amount of radioac- 
tivity stored in our bodies. 

What are the diseases caused by internal 
radiation? The same diseases that are known 
to be caused by external radiation. 

They are mainly serious blood diseases. 
If the cells in the bone marrow are damaged 
by radiation they will produce too few or 
abnormal, degenerating blood corpuscles. 
Both cases lead to blood diseases and, most 
often, to death. These were the diseases 
that killed the victims of X-rays and radium 
rays. 

It was one of these diseases that attacked 
the Japanese fishermen who were surprised 
in their vessel by radioactive ashes. falling 
down 240 miles from Bikini after the ex- 
plosion of a hydrogen bomb. With one ex- 
ception, they were all saved, being strong 
and relatively mildly affected, through con- 
tinuous blood transfusions, 

DAMAGE TO DESCENDENTS 


In the cases cited, the radiation came 
from the outside. It is unfortunately very 
probable that internal radiation affecting 
the bone marrow and lasting for years will 
have the same effect, particularly since the 
radiation goes from the bone tissue.to the 
bone marrow. 

Not our own health only is threatened by 
internal radiation, but also that of our de- 
scendants, The fact is that the cells of the 
reproductive organs are particuarly vulner- 
able to radiation. To the profound damage 
of these cells corresponds a profound dam- 
age to our descendants. 

To find out how the existing radioactive 
radiation has affected posterity, comparative 
studies have been made between the descend- 
ants of doctors who have been using X-ray 
apparatus for years and those of doctors who 
have not. Among the descendants of radiol- 
ogists, a percentage of still births of 1.403 
was found, while the percentage among the 
nonradiologists was 1.222. 

In the first group, 6.01 percent of the 
children had congenital defects, while only 
4.82 percent in the second. 

It must be remembered that even the 
weakest of internal radiation can have harm- 
ful effects on our descendants, 

The total effect of the damage done to 
descendants of ancestors who have been 
exposed to radioactive rays will not, in ac- 
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cordance with the laws of genetics, be np- 
parent in the generations coming immedi- 
ately after us. The full effects will appear 
only 100 or 200 years later. 

We are forced to regard every tncresse in 
the existing danger through further creation 
of radioactive elements by atom bomb explo- 
sions as a catastrophe for the human race, 
a catastrophe that must be prevented under 
every circumstance, 

There can be no question of doing any- 
thing else, if only for the reason that we 
cannet take the responsibility for the con- 
sequences it might have for our descendants. 

They are threatened by the greatest and 
most terrible danger. 

That radioactive elements created by us 
are found in nature is an astounding event 
in the history of the earth. And of the 
human race. To fail to consider its impor- 


tance and its consequences would be a folly 


for which humanity would have to pay a 
terrible price, When public opinion has 
been created in the countries concerned and 
among all nations, an opinion informed of 
the dangers involved in going on with the 
tests and led by the reason which this infor- 
mation imposes, then the statesmen may 
reach an agreement to stop the experiments. 

A public opinion of this kind stands in 
no need of plebiscites or of forming of com- 
mittees to express itself. It works through 
Just being there. 

The end of further experiments with atom 
bombs would be like the early sun rays of 
hope which suffering humanity is longing for, 


Greenville, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from Fleet 
Flashes, the publication of the Lykes 
Lines: 

GREENVILLE, Miss. 

Greenyille, Miss., came into existence in 
1826 when a band of young pioneers docked 
their boat at Bachelor’s Bend on the eastern 
shore of the Mississippi River, 160 miles south 
of Memphis. It was incorporated as a town 
March 21, 1886. Since then the world’s rich- 
est alluvial soil of the flat, fertile Mississippi 
Delta has provided a bounteous living for 
Greenville’s ever increasing population, 

Greenville today is one of the most attrac- 
tive cities of the delta, noted for its besu- 
tiful gardens, wide tree-lined streets, and 
spacious, well-kept lawns. It is a city rich 
in culture whose people have developed 
highly the art of good living. The metro- 
politan population is in excess of 40,000. 
Harmony, mutual aid, and understanding be- 
tween the races have won national acclaim 
for this thriving port city. 

Although for decades cotton has been the 
mainstay of the delta's economy, rapid di- 
versification of agriculture has brought about 
vast production of small grains, livestock, 
dairy herds, poultry, and produce, Mecha- 
nized farming has replaced the mule and the 
plow. New industries to process farm com- 
modities have supplemented the two large 
wood products mills, and many smaller plants 
have sprung up, manufacturing chemicals, 
machinery, cottonseed oil and cake, soybean 
oll mill products, fabricated metals, concrete 
products, fertilizer, and hardwood lumber, 
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The world leader in wool carpet manufac- 
turing has a modern plant located here. 

Greenville’s strategic location and water 
transportation facilities make it a distribu- 
tion point and retail trade center of no small 
proportions, handling a tremendous volume 
of petroleum, farm equipment, fertilizer, 
automobile, and other appliances, lumber 
and building materials, which is disbursed 
over a tri-State trade area. It is also a 

medical center. 

the decade,. 1930-40, Greenville 
showed the largest percentage of increase 
in population of any city in Mississippi. The 
increase, 1940-50, was 43.1 percent. To meet 
its growing needs Greenville has experienced 
a continuous building boom since 1940. Over 
2,000 new homes have been constructed 
since 1945, as well as many new commercial 
establishments. 

Washington County, of which Greenville 
is the seat, produces normally 125,000 bales 
of cotton; the Mississippi Delta, about 2 mil- 
lion bales. In recent years the trend has 
been rapidly away from the one-crop sys- 
tem, toward livestock, soybeans, corn, oats, 
rice, vegetables, poultry, and dairying. 

Greenville’s trade territory includes 
southeast Arkansas and northeast Louisiana, 
and has a population exceeding 300,000, 
which places the city third in the State in 
retail sales. The largest cities of comparable 
size or are about 100 miles away. 

The Greenville Bridge, a modern structure 
of steel and concrete, 2 miles long, spans 
the Mississippi River 5 miles southwest of the 
city. It was built by the city of Greenville 
at a cost of $4,650,000 and opened to traffic 
October 6 1940. 

Until 1931 the Mississippi River flowed past 
the Greenville business section at the foot of 
Main Street, but the Father of Waters then 
Was moved several miles west by cutoffs. 
Huge levees on both sides of the river were 
constructed and are maintained by the 
United States engineers. The mighty Missis- 
sippi flows swifty to the gulf, and Greenville 
rests securely behind this modern miracle of 
engineering and tested flood protection. 

A great benefit of the cutoff has been the 
resulting formation of beautiful Lake Fer- 
guson, which is nearly a mile wide, 6 miles 
jong, shaped like a horseshoe, with the south- 
ern heel connecting with the Mississippi 
north of the Greenville Bridge. Thus Green- 
ville enjoys a natural deep-water harbor, re- 
ceiving and shipping tremendous tonnage in 
lumber, petroleum, fertilizer, steel, farm sup- 
plies, and other commodities. 

A new integrated rail, truck, barge termi- 
nal is the latest addition to Greenville. This 
ultramodern port facility will offer material- 
handling equipment that should satisfy the 
needs for the movement of any presently 
known commodity. A public warehouse will 
be operated in conjunction with the port 
terminal for use of demurrage storage only, 

Year-round sports of water lovers are boat- 
ing and excellent fishing for bass, white 
perch, sausage pike, bream, and channel cat, 
which have been weighed in at 120 pounds. 
Lake Ferguson is only 1 of 5 large lakes with- 
in 20 miles of the city. Other popular sports 
are deer, duck, and quail hunting; golf, rid- 
ing, trapshooting and archery, football, and 
other seasonal sports. Greenville's citizens 
are justifiably proud of their community, 
which offers abundant opportunity for earn- 
ing a Living and a gentle southern climate 
in which to play and enjoy life. 

Hodding Carter, editor of Greenville’s dally 
Delta Democrat Times, Pulitzer prizewin- 
ner, author, lecturer, and civic leader, is of 
national prominence. Many of his books and 
magazine articles have been circulated 
throughout America and in European and 
other foreign countries. In Southern Legacy 
he wrote in 1949 of Greenville: 

“In its strenuous past and its hopeful 
present, Greenville is the South in microcosm, 
though it does not share the more ancient 
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heritage of the southeastern seaboard. Only 
a little more than a century ago the sites of 
Greenville and our surrounding small towns 
and plantations were soggy cypress swamps, 
hidden from the sun. Here was and is the 
frontier of the South. 

“The people who came to this swampland 
and cleared and drained and planted it * * * 
bore mostly English and Scotch-Irish names, 
with a scattering of German and south- 
Irish stock * * * from the seaboard States 
or Kentucky or Tennessee, Here they set- 
tled where the land had been built up from 
swamps by silt deposits from centuries of 
the river’s overflow.“ 


Marginal Seas of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PELLY.- Mr. Speaker, since my 
appearance on statehood for Alaska be- 
for the appropriate subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, I have received a good deal 
of mail from Alaska as well as from 
my own district and the State of 
Washington. 

Because of my frank statement that a 
temporary commonwealth status would 
be preferable to statehood for Alaska, 
naturally there has been some differences 
of opinion as to this point. But I will 
say 98 percent of the opinions expressed 
in such letters are in complete support 
ofmy views. With exemption from Fed- 
eral income taxes under commonwealth 
the people and business firms of Alaska 
would retain the $45 million which now 
goes into the Treasury of the United 
States. A part of this would be avail- 
able for self-government and the ade- 
quate management, conservation, protec- 
tion, and development of Alaska's re- 
sources. Payrolls could be established 
by attracting new venture capital for 
investment under a tax incentive pro- 
gram, But of equal importance, Alaska 
could afford research and proper regula- 
tion of her resources and in particular of 
her fisheries, which is now financed and 
administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under statehood Alaska’s econ- 
omy could not possibly afford so much 
money. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
my position clear. Under common- 
wealth status I favor self-management of 
the Alaska fisheries. However, under 
statehood I support retention of Federal 
control untf such time as Alaska could 
afford to do the job herself. 

Under questioning of the members of 
the subcommittee, when I testified, the 
point was raised as to whether or not 
under the Constitution the Federal Gov- 
ernment could legally withhold control 
of the fisheries. In this connection I in- 
clude for the Recorp a legal memoran- 
dum concerning the marginal seas of 
Alaska which was prepared by Edward 
W. Allen, an eminent member of the 
Washington State bar and past and 
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present member of various international 
fishery commissions. 

I have urged safeguards for the rights 
of nonresidents. The memorandum 
which follows concludes that any pro- 
vision limiting the new State in its con- 
trol over fisheries would not be uncon- 
stitutional because of the so-called 
equal-footing clause. I hope Members 
of Congress will study this brief: 
MEMORANDUM CONCERNING MARGINAL SEAS OF 

ALASKA 

May Congress, in enacting an enabling act 
for the admission of the Territory of Alaska 
as a sister State in the Union, withhold, 
either temporarily or permanently, control 
over migratory fish in the marginal sea of 
the new State? 

The question involves the assertion that 
new States must be admitted upon an equal 
footing with existing States. The United 
States constitutional provision is (art. 4, sec. 
3) that “New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into the Union * * *.” It goes on 
briefly to prohibit carving up a State with- 
out its consent or forcing States to join. 

There is nothing in this language about 
equal footing. This is a matter of judicial 
construction, probably basically sound, but 
subject to reconciliation with other features 
of our governmental structure. It does not 
interfere with the Federal Government exer- 
cising its own unrestricted power differentiy 
in different States, nor does it apply to Fed- 
eral proprietorship. Furthermore, the Fed- 
eral Government has latent powers, so-that 
while it may permit a State to exercise juris- 
diction in a particular field, this jurisdiction 
can be superseded when the Federal Govern- 
ment sees fit to act. . 

Under numerous decisions it has been 
pointed out that the Federal Government 
has such latent powers with reference to the 
marginal sea, and since the decision of United 
States v. California (332 U. S. 19; L. ed. 1889 
(1947)), it has been made clear that because 
of the proprietory rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as well as its sovereign power, 
equal footing is not Involved. This was a 
case wherein the United State brought action 
against the State of California for a declara- 
tion of the rights of the United States to 
lands, minerals, and other things of value 
underlying the Pacific Ocean, lying seaward 
of the ordinary low-water mark on the coast 
of California and outside of the inland waters 
of the State. The issue as stated by the Su- 
preme Court, at page 29, was: 

“Whether the State or the Federal Govern- 
ment has the paramount right and power to 
determine in the first instance when, how, 
and by what agencies, foreign or domestic, 
the oll and other resources of the soil of the 
marginal sea, known or hereafter discovered, 
may be exploited.” 

The holding of the Court was stated at 
page 38 to be as follows: 

“Now that the question Is here, we decide 
for the reasons we have stated that Cali- 
fornia is not the owner of the 3-mile mar- 
ginal belt along its coast, and that the Fed- 
eral Government rather than the State has 
Paramount rights in and power over that 
belt, an incident to which is full dominion 
over the resources of the soil under that 
water area, including oll.” 

The Court further stated, at pages 35-36: 

“The State is not equipped in our con- 
stitutional system with the powers or the 
facilities for exercising the responsibilities 
which would be concomitant with the domi- 
nion which it seeks. Conceding that the 
State has been authorized to exercise local 
police power functions in the part of the 
marginal belt within its declared boundaries, 
these do not detract from the Federal Gov- 
ernment's paramount rights in and power 
over this area.” 

In commenting upon the holdings of prior 
Supreme Court decisions pertaining to a 
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State's right to regulate or contro! the tak- 
ing of fish or other resources from its terri- 
torial waters, the Court said, at pages 37-38: 

“But the opinion in that case was con- 
cerned with the State's power to regulate and 
conserve within its territorial waters, not 
with its exercise of the right to use and 
deplete resources which might be of na- 
tional and international importance. And 
there was no argument there, nor did this 
Court decide, whether the Federal Govern- 
ment owned or had paramount rights in the 
soil under the gulf waters. That this ques- 
tion remained undecided is evidenced by 
Skiriotes v. Florida (313 U. S. 69, 75, 85 L. ed. 
1193, 61 S. Ct. 924), where we had occasion to 
speak of Florida’s power over sponge fishing 
in its territorial waters. Through Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes we sald: ‘It is also clear that 
Florida has an interest in the proper mainte- 
mance of the sponge fishery and that the 
State statute so far as applied to conduct 
within the territorial waters of Florida, in 
the absence of conflicting Federal legisla- 
tion, is within the police power of the State.“ 

In 1950, the Court decided the case of 
United States v. Louisiana (339 U. S. 699, 94 
L. Ed. 1216), which involved a suit by the 
United States identical for all practical pur- 
poses to the suit involving the State of 
California. The Court held that national 
rights were paramount in the marginal sea 
lying off the shores of the State of Louisiana, 
Such paramount rights were held to extend 
to the ocean seaward of the marginal belt. 

In passing upon the issues presented, the 
Court stated, at page 704: j 

"We lay aside such cases as Toomer v. Wit- 
sell (334 U. S. 385, 393, 92 L. Ed. 1460, 1469, 68 
L. Ct. 1156), where a State's regulation or 
coastal waters below the low-water mark 
collides with the interests of-a person not 
acting on behalf of or under the authority 
of the United States. The question here is 
not the power of a State to use the marginal 
sea or to regulate its use in absence of a con- 
flicting Federal policy; it is the power of 4 
State to deny the paramount authority 
which the United States seeks to assert over 
the area in question.” 

One month subsequent to the decision in 
the Louisiana case, supra, the Supreme 
Court decided the case of United States v. 
Tezas (339, U. S. 707, 94 L. Ed. 1221). This 
case involved a similar dispute between the 
United States and the State of Texas. Of 
the three cases, California, Louisiana, and 
Texas, the Texas case is perhaps the most 
definitive with respect to the effect of the 
“equal footing" clause as it pertains to the 
admission of a State to the Union. On this 
point the Court declared, at pagés 717-718: 

“The “equal footing” clause, we hold, works 
the same way in the converse situation pre- 
sented by this case. It negatives any im- 
Plied, special limitation of any of the para- 
mount powers of the United States in favor 
ot a State. Texas prior to her admission was 
& Republic. We assume that as a Republic 
she had not only full sovereignty over the 
Marginal sea but ownership of it, of the land 
underlying it, and of all the riches which 
it held, In other words we assume that it 
then had the dominium and imperium in 
&nd over this belt which the United States 
now claims. When Texas came into the 
Union, she ceased to be an independent na- 
tion. She then became a sister State on an 
“equal footing” with all the other States. 
That act concededly entailed a relinquish- 
ment of some of her sovereignty. The United 
States then took her place as respects foreign 
commerce, the waging of war, the making of 
treaties, defense of the shores, and the like. 
In external affairs the United States became 
the sole and exclusive spokesman for the 
Nation, We hold that as an incident to the 
transfer of that sovereignty any claim that 
Texas may have had to the marginal sea was 
Telinquished to the United States.” 
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Of particular importance is the following 
statement of the Court dealing with the 
extent to which the Federal Government has 
paramount rights in the marginal sea: 

“Today the controversy is over oll. To- 
morrow it may be over some other substance 
or mineral or perhaps the bed of the ocean 
itself. If the property, whatever it may be, 
lies seaward of low-water mark, its use, dis- 
position, management, and control involve 
national interests and national responsibili- 
ties. That is the source of national righis 
in it. Such is the rationale of the California 
decision which we have applied to Louisi- 
ana's case.“ 

In 1953 Congress passed the Submerged 
Lands Act (43 U. S. C., secs. 1301 et seq.) 
wherein the Government ceded to several of 
the States, the marginal seas and, in some 
cases, greater areas, bordering those States. 

The Submerged Lands Act was challenged 
as an unconstitutional exercise of the power 
of Congress to dispose of public lands in the 
cases of Alabama v. Texas and Rhode Island 
v. Louisiana (347 U. S. 272, 98 L. Ed. 689 
(1954) ). 

In a per curiam decision, the Court de- 
termined that, under article 4, section 3, of 
the United States Constitution, Congress had 
the power to dispose of any kind of property, 
including marginal seas, which belonged to 
the United States. The concurring and dis- 
senting opinions in the Alabama v. Teras 
case are of aid in defining the scope of the 
California, Louisiana, and Texas, supra, de- 
cisions. 

Justice Reed, in concurring, stated at 
page 274: 

“While this Court did not hold in express 
terms in the Texas, Louisiana, and California 
cases that the area in question belonged to 
the United States as proprietor, it did hold 
that ‘the Federal Government rather than 
the State has paramount rights in and power 
over that belt, an incident to which is full 
dominion over the resources of the soil under 
that water area, including oll" (332 U. S. at 
38, 39). This incident is a property right 
and Congress had unlimited power to dispose 
of it.“ 

Justice Black, in dissenting, stated at page 


“The Constitution does give Congress 
power to dispose of and regulate ‘Territory 
or other property belonging to the United 
States.“ This power, where it applied, has 
been declared to be unlimited. Congress, 
the Court has said, may deal wh such lands 
precisely as a private individual may deal 
with his farming property.“ Camfield v. 
United States (167 U; S. 518, 524, 42 L. ed. 
260, 262, 17 S. Ct. 864). Of course, this au- 
thorized Congress at will to sell or dispose 
of property it owns as property. It could 
produce oil from the ocean and sell that 
property. It could have that oil produced 
by its agents, But I have difficulty in be- 
lieving that any State can be granted power 
under our Constitution to exact tribute 
from any other State that wants to take oil 
or fish from the ocean which is the common 
‘property’ of all.” 

Justice Douglas, in dissenting, stated at 
page 282: 

“Thus we are dealing here with incidents 
of national sovereignty. The marginal sea 
is not an oil well; it is more than a mass of 
water; it is a protective belt for the entire 
Nation over which the United States must 
exercise exclusive and paramount authority. 
The authority over it can no more be abdi- 
cated than any of the other great powers of 
the Federal Government. It is to be exer- 
cised for the benefit of the whole. As Mr. 
Justice Black aptly states in his dissent in 
these cases, ‘In ocean waters bordering our 
country, if nowhere else, day-to-day national 
power—complete, undivided, flexible, and 
immediately available—is an essential attri- 
bute of Federal sovereignty“ and at page 
283: 
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“If it were necessary for Texas to surren- 
der all her property and political rights in 
the marginal sea in order to enter the Union 
on an ‘equal footing’ with the other States, 
pray how can she get back some of those 
rights and still remain on an ‘equal footing’ 
with the other States? That is the unre- 
solved question in these cases. That is the 
question which points up the grievances of 
Alabama and Rhode Island. For what Texas 
(and a few other States) obtain by the pres- 
ent act of Congress is what we held the 
equal footing clause forbade them to retain. 
The equal footing clause, in other words, 
prevents one State from laying claim to a 
part of the national domain from which the 


other States are excluded (399 U. S. pp. 719, 


720). Today we permit that precise in- 
equality among the States which we earlier 
said was precluded by the equal footing 
clause.” 

In Toomer v. Witsell (334, 385, 92 L. ed. 
1460), a case decided 1 year after the Cali- 
fornia, supra, decision, defendant brought 
an action to enjoin the enforcement of a 
South Carolina statute governing commer- 
cial shrimp fishing in the 3-mile maritime 
belt off the cost of the State. The shrimp 
involved were migratory. The defendants 
urged, inter alia, that, by virtue of the Cali- 
fornia, supra, decision, South Carolina had 
no jurisdiction over coastal waters beyond 
the low-water mark. In answer to this con- 
tention, the court stated, at page 393: 

“Here appellants seem to concede, and cor- 
rectly so, that such is neither the holding 
nor the implication of that case; for in de- 
ciding that the United States. where it as- 
serted its claim, had paramount rights in 
the 3-mile belt, the court pointedly quoted 
and supplied emphasis to a statement in 
Skiriotes v. Florida (313 U. S. 69, 75, 85 L. ed. 
1193, 1199, 61 8. Ct. 924 (1941)), that At is 
also clear that Florida has an interest in the 
proper maintenance of the sponge fishery 
and that the [State] statute so far as ap- 
plied to conduce within the territorial waters 
of Florida, in the absence of conflicting Fed- 
eral legislation, is within the police power 
of the State.’ 

“Since the present case evinces no conflict 
between South Carolina's regulatory scheme 
and any assertion of Federal power, the dis- 
trict court properly concluded that the State 
has sufficient interests in the shrimp fishery 
within 3 miles of its coast so that it may 
exercise its police power to protect and reg- 
ulate that fishery.” 

Although the question has not been ade- 
e eee by the Supreme Court, it is 

elley at a sound argument, if necessary, 
might be made in favor of Federal jurisdic- 
tion of migratory fish apart from its asserted 
paramount right of control based on owner- 
ship or international expediency. In the 
Toomer case, for instance—while not 
this point—the Court does say (92 L. ed. 1474, 
pp. 401-403): 

“First, the McCready case related to fish 
which would remain in Virginia until re- 
moved by man. The present case, on the 
other hand, deals with free-swimming fish 
which migrate through the waters of several 
States and are off the coast of South Caro- 
lina only temporarily.” 

“Indeed, only 15 years after the McCready 
decision, a unanimous Court indicated that 
the rule of that case might not apply to 
free-swimming fish. The fact that it is 
activity in the 3-mile belt which the South 
Carolina statute regulates is of equal rele- 
vance in considering the applicability of the 
ownership doctrine. While United States v. 
California (332 U. S. 19, 91 L. Ed. 1889, 67 S. 
Ct. 1658 (1947)), as indicated above, does 
not preclude all State regulation of activity 
in the marginal sea, the case does hold that 
neither the Thirteen Original Colonies nor 
their successor States separately acquired 
ownership of the 3-mile belt.“ 
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An action similar to that in the Toomer 
Case, supra, was brought to the attention 
of the Supreme Court in Skiriotes v. Florida 
(313 U. S. 69, 85 L. Ed. 1193 (1941)). There 
defendant appealed from a denial by the 
Supreme Court of Florida of a writ of cer- 
tiorari to review a judgment of conviction 
for violation of a State statute forbidding the 
use of diving apparatus in the taking of 
sponges from the territorial waters of the 
State. The decision of the Florida court was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. 

The Court stated at page 75: 

“Tt is also clear that Florida has an in- 
terest in the proper maintenance of the 
sponge fishery and that the statute so far 
as applied to conduct within the territorial 
waters of Florida, in the absence of conflict- 
ing Federal legislation, is within the police 
power of the State.” 

It should be noted that in almost every 
case, both before as well as since the Cali- 
fornia case, the Supreme Court when it sus- 
tained any State control within the marginal 
sea carefully guarded itself by pointing out 
that this was in the absence of the Federal 
Government having exercised control. The 
clear inference is what is definitely stated 
in the California decision that the Federal 
Government has the right and power to as- 
sume control and thereby exclude the State. 

It should also be noted that this Federal 
power is sustained upon two principles: (1) 
That the State is not equipped in our con- 
stitutional system with the powers or the 
facilities for exercising the responsibilities 
which it seeks; and (2) this incident is a 
property right and Congress has unlimited 
power to dispose of it. 

As a property right there can be no possible 
application of the equal-footing concept. 
Hence Congress could grant Texas 12 miles 
and California 3 and enabling acts differ 
with reference to public and Indian lands, 

On the responsibility side there is strong, 
logical, and current reason for considering 
Alaskan ocean fisheries on their own dis- 
tinctive merits. A special situation is pre- 
sented. Alaska is not only in the most criti- 
cal location from a security standpoint by 
its proximity to Asia, but the research being 
conducted by the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission indicates a commin- 
gling of Asian and Alaskan fish. These fish 
migrate between the marginal sea and the 
high seas. Their management to be most 
effective should be embrasive. It should be 
by that branch of goyernment competent 
both to handle the entire situation and vest- 
ed with the jurisdiction over international 
affairs. 


Employment of the Handicapped: A Com- 
munity Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
it gives me a great deal of pride to an- 
nounce to the Members of the House of 
Representatives that Miss Sharon Gar- 
rett, a student of the Judge Memorial 
School in Salt Lake City, Utah, has won 
first place in the 1957 national essay 
contest conducted by the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. In order that the 
Members of Congress can benefit from 
Miss Garrett’s outstanding observations, 
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I am inserting at this point in the Rec- 

ond, a copy of her prize-winning essay: 

EMPLOYMENT OFP THE HANDICAPPED: A Com- 
MUNITY RESPONSIBILITY—THE Five AGES OF 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED MAN 


(By Sharon Garrett, Judge Memorial High 
School, Salt Lake City, Utah) 

Icannot get excited over works that preach 
or teach, but I'd like to set down, as simply 
as possible, some short chronicles which 
might have been written by 5 men—or rather, 
by 4 men and 1 child. These have lived 
in different ages, in different stations, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. But they had one 
thing in common. 

The first speaks extermination. 

“My name is Cleisthenes, but they call me 
the one-who-is-lame. The reason I am alive 
is that my father is Solon, one of Sparta's 
lawmakers, and my mother is Lydia, the 
strong willed. 

“When a boy child is born in Sparta, he is 
taken out into the night and left there till 
dawn. If he survives the weather and the 
wolves, he is considered fit to be a future 
citizen of our great state. 

“I was a sickly child, born with a clubfoot, 
but Mother loved me and hid me away till I 
was strong enough tosurvive; then my father 
used his influence. 

“But even now, I know that I cannot live. 
They talk of me as a misfit, They say I con- 
stitute a danger to the safety of a militarized 
state and to the economic well-being of my 
fellow Spartans. 

“Iam afraid of what they will do. They do 
not understand who are not cursed of the 
gods. 

The second speaks ridicule. 

“I live in ninth-century France, the jester 
to a feudal lord. My sharp wit and honey'd 
tongue have often kept my master in a good 
mood. But more often it is the unwill'd con- 
tortion of me, his humped-backed fool, that 
keeps the court in a merry humor. I curse 
the shortsightedness of him and his court, 
for my treatment is less than of a dog, But, 
as the royal fool must have his flattery, this 
crookbacked fool must have his trencher and 
ale. And so I stay.” 

The third speaks (in an asylum) injustice. 

“I own a piece of the sky. It's true that it 
is only a small piece—very small—and true 
I have no right to own anything. But I 
think that since no one else sees just this 
particular chunk of blue or regards it so con- 
stantly, it must be mine. These poor, mad 
devils here with me surely do not want it; 
hast can only pluck at their chains and 

owl. 

“Oh, don't think I really belong here with 
them, but it's quite customary to put crip- 
pled people in dungeons with the insane. 

“I'm not bitter that I'm in here; I wouldn't 
be of use anywhere now. But I keep think- 
ing about that printer’s machine which 
brother-in-law Caxton brought from Hol- 
land; you don’t need legs to set type. 

It's too late for me, but I hope that this 
renaissance, this rebirth of interest in the 
humanities, will bring also an interest in us 
who must remain in places like this.” 

The fourth, physical and custodial care, 
speaks eduction. 

“I was born in Bremerhaven in 1820. My 
father could well afford the care I needed, 
and still do need. Shortly after my disability 
was discovered, he placed me here in this 
home in Munich which offers both care and 
education for the disabled.” 

“But there was not always this oppor- 
tunity. In the last century, organized social 
interest in the welfare of disabled_persons 
was barely getting underway. In 1780, for 
example, only one institution, in Orbe, 
Switzerland, offered physical and custodial 
care to people like me, and there was no 
chance for education until recently.” 
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“I'm glad I live in this century—but all 
people need to do something, and I get aw- 
fully tired of sitting.” 

And the fifth speaks total rehabilitation. 

“I am an American veteran of the Korean 
war. None of that sitting around for me. 
People of my century have realized that care 
and education are not enough, They know 
that society must prepare the disabled to 
become self-supporting. This realization 
resulted in the State-Federal vocational re- 
habilitation program in 1920. Since then, 
thousands of disabled persons just like me 
have become useful, productive members of 
their communities.” 

“And do you know what? They actually 
have surveys saying that, for many reasons, 
we are often more useful workers than many 
ablebodied men. Among other things, we are 
said to have greater appreciation for jobs be- 
cause they are so hard for us to come by, and 
so we work harder to keep them. Absentee- 
ism is less, and our accident rate is lower.” 

“Some companies are now hiring us ex- 
clusively, and the Federal Government is 
even making a policy of accepting our appli- 
cations in atomic research work.” 

“Say, you'll have to excuse me, it's my turn 
to apply for that job. I surely hope my in- 
terviewer has been reading those surveys, 
too.“ 

After thousands of years in the dark, 
humanity is just now coming into a renais- 
sance in which prejudice, so far as physical 
handicaps are concerned, will be nonexistent. 
But our century is not yet unhampered by 
prejudice, nor will it be until that vet, or 
any other handicapped person, can walk with 
all confidence into an office—and come out 
with the job. 

But it is only through our communities, 
through the cooperation of church and social 
organizations, clubs, and schools, radio, tele- 
vision and newspapers, and of organizations 
that have already discovered the value of the 
handicapped worker, that this achievement 
can be realized. There must be positive ac- 
tion by each segment of the community to 
influence every potential employer toward 
the conviction that it really does pay to hire 
the handicapped. Only when there is a uni- 
versal consciousness and awareness that em- 
ployment of the disabled is a community re- 
sponsibility, will we truly have attained the 
fifth age of physically handicapped man— 
total rehabilitation. 


Poland’s Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is only 
fitting. that we in the Congress of the 
United States join this week with the 
courageous, freedom-loving people of Po- 
land in the commemoration of the 166th 
anniversary of Polish independence. 

It was on May 3, 1791, that the Polish 
people enacted one of the first and most 
progressive European democratic consti- 
tutions. It was a constitution forged by 
a proud and devout people from the fires 
of rebellion against tyranny. It was a 
manifestation of the unconquerable spir- 
it of a people who sent such patriots as 
Pulaski and Kosciusko to aid the Ameri- 
can colonies in their fight for freedom. 
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And though Poland too often has felt the 
fury of freedom-crushing invaders, this 
spirit of liberty, which through the years 
has molded a bond of spiritual kinship 
between our countries, has never died. 

This year there is a special significance 
to Poland's Independence Day which all 
the free world should recognize. During 
the past year the Posnan riots in Poland 
and the revolution in Hungary demon- 
strated dramatically the total bank- 
ruptcy of the Kremlin’s policies behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

In Poland, by raising their voices on 
the streets of Posnan in righteous de- 
mand for bread, freedom, and the with- 
drawal of the Soviet Army from their 
homeland, the Polish people exposed to 
the world the economic ruin incubated 
by communism. 

Their demands for bread showed that 
Poland, under communism’s collectiviza- 
tion experiment, was unable to feed her 
own people. 

The demands of the Posnan workers 
for freedom—freedom of worship, free- 
dom of the individual, freedom of enter- 
prise, and freedom from fear—showed 
how wholeheartedly they rejected Soviet 
control of Poland and Communist 
dictatorship. 3 

Their demands for withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from their soil showed that 
the Polish people had no desire to be a 
Part of Moscow's military machine. 

Perhaps most important, the revolt of 
the workers in Posnan clearly exposed the 
fallacy of the worldwide Communist 
propaganda—that communism is the 
rule of peasants and workers, the Utopia 
of the masses. 

Indeed, the Posnan uprisings have 
brought during the past year a degree of 
freedom to Poland. Her people can 
breathe more freely. Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski, Poland’s beloved anti-Communist 
Catholic leader, was freed from prison, 
and wider religious freedom was given to 
the people. Her pro-Moscow government 
was replaced by a national Communist 
government dedicated to Polish interests. 
The dreaded secret police were curbed 
and freedom of the press was partially 
restored. 

The spark of rebellion against godless 
tyranny which flared on the streets of 
Posnan has, during the past year, spread 
to other subjugated peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. Revolt exploded in Hun- 
gary. News of unrest reaches us from 
Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, China, and 
eyen from the Soviet Union. 

In Poland, this spark of freedom has 
grown to a point where—for the first 
time since the Soviet Union took over 
the country—the Polish people this week 
will be permitted to privately com- 
memorate, by decree of the Warsaw gov- 
ernment, their May 3 Independence Day. 

As they celebrate this day, the eyes of 
the Polish people are turned hopefully 
to the West, particularly to the United 
States. 

This is understandable, for Poland has 
strong historical, cultural, and spiritual 
ties with the Western World. Her roots 
are especially deep in America, where 
the tide of Polish immigration through 
the years has served to enrich our cul- 
ture in every field of human endeavor. 
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Indeed, our 7 million Polish-Americans 
today can look with pride on the heritage 
they and their forefathers have brought 
to our land. / 

With the Polish people looking toward 
America for political, moral, and eco- 
nomic support, the Governments of Po- 
land and the United States for several 
months have been seeking to negotiate 
some form of emergency aid. 

There is no question that Poland, with 
its economy devastated by the years of 
Soviet exploitation and mismanagement, 
needs technical and economic assistance. 

There are, however, several serious 
questions which must be considered in 
acting on such requests for assistance. 

First, the Warsaw government is Com- 
munist, even though it has sought to 
divorce itself from Moscow control. 
Thus, in helping Poland at this time, 
would we be using our resources to 
strengthen Moscow and the Communist 
cause? 

Second, would American aid to Poland 
at this time provoke Russian wrath 
against the Polish people, and lead to a 
ruthless stamping out by the Kremlin 
of the few freedoms that have been won 
during the past year? 

These are questions which we in Con- 
gress must consider in taking action on 
any assistance for the Polish people. 

But we also must consider, with open 
minds, the other side of the story; we 
cannot close our hearts and our minds 
to these facts: 

Poland’s 28 million people, who turn 
to us now in their time of need, are un- 
shakably Catholic, proudly nationalistic 
and bitterly anti-Russian. They have 
no common bonds or sympathies with 
the Kremlin, nor with the 1,500,000 mem- 
bers of the Polish Communist Party who 
ruled their lives with blueprints supplied 
by Moscow. 

They are, however, trapped by geog- 
raphy, Poland is encircled by the 
Soviet Union’s military and political 
bloc. Successful armed rebellion is im- 
possible. But, in the long view of his- 
tory, the Communist system of govern- 
ment forced on Poland by the might of 
the Russian army is only transitory. 
Poland as a nation successfully rejected 
Russian subjugation in the past; and, 
with the devotion to freedom of the Pol- 
ish people, she will overcome Communist 
oppression this time. 

Already, Poland has won back certain 
of these freedoms. Given more time, 
and moral as well as material support, I 
believe the Polish people eventually will 
move farther and farther along the road 
to complete independence. 

There is no doubt that this situation 
involves certain calculated risks. The 
Polish people, who have aroused Rus- 
sian antagonism to a breaking point, 
already have taken a risk by turning to 
us for help. If we turn our backs on 
them, we—in turn—will be facing the 
risk of forcing the desperate Polish peo- 
ple to turn back to the Soviet orbit for 
help, and thus sealing off the first critical 
fissures in the Iron Curtain. 

As I stated recently in an address be- 
fore the Polish National Alliance Wo- 
men’s Department in Chicago, I do not 
believe that we can afford to be too im- 
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patient, or too demanding, as much as 
our hearts weep for the people of Po- 
land. I believe, for the welfare of our 
own people and for the people of Poland, 
that we must proceed cautiously. 

I believe—as President Eisenhower 
believes, and as he and the State De- 
partment have clearly indicated—that 
we should take cautious steps to 
strengthen Poland’s independence. I 
believe, in weighing both the good and 
the bad factors, that it is essential to 
extend to the Polish people a judicious 
measure of the aid they need so desper- 
ately. 

If the giving of such aid will help the 
Polish people pry themselves loose from 
the Soviet grip, and to develop a society 
along their own lines, it will be worth 
the price. If American aid assists or 
speeds the process of liberalization, it 
will be the cheapest and most effective— 
as well as the most humane—offensive 
the United States can mount in the 
cold war. 

It is my hope that, in observing Polish 
Independence Day this year, the Con- 
gress not only will extend expressions of 
Sympathy and friendship, but also will 
take steps toward the formulation of a 


policy which can bring about eventual 


realization of the dream of freedom that 
3 been reborn behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


The Blue Ridge Parkway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include the following joint resolution 
which was recently adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina: 

Senate Joint Resolution 234 
Joint resolution memorializing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a directive termin- 
ating plans for expansion of certain facili- 


ties on the Blue Ridge Parkway, and peti- 


tioning the members of the North Carolina 

congressional delegation to assist in secur- 

ing such directive 

Whereas the National Park Seryice has an- 
nounced a 10-year program contemplating 
the expenditure of $4 million for the expan- 
sion of tourists’ accommodations on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway; and 

Whereas representative organizations and 
citizens in towns and communities adjacent 
to the Blue Ridge Parkway ir North Caro- 
lina have conducted a survey and study of 
existing facilities for lodging and eating, 
located conveniently for serving parkway 
tourists; and have determined that such 
existing accommodations, built and operated 
by private capital, are sufficient in quality 
and adequate in number to properly serve 
the traveling public in this vicinity; and 

Whereas the expansion program of the 
parkway service would amount to an unfair 
and unjust competitive advantage against 
private enterprise, when such additional ac- 
commodations on the parkway are not justi- 
fied, or essential; and 

Whereas there appears to be a need for 
the posting of information and directions 
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on the parkway, so as to acquaint the park - 
way tourists with the location of available 
tourists’ facilities and accommodations; and 

Whereas a great segment of the economy 
of the northwestern portion of North Caro- 
lina, as well as State revenues, would be 
seriously impaired and adversely affected, if 
the referred to $4 million expansion program 
on the parkway becomes a reality; and 

Whereas the North Carolina Highway and 
Public Works Commission acquired, by pur- 
chase and otherwise, at the expense of the 
taxpayers of North Carolina in excess of 
$1 million, the right of way through the 
State of North Carolina, for the building of 
the Blue Ridge Parkway and gave said right 
of way, without compensation, for the use 
of the National Park Service in the con- 
struction of said parkway: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring): 

Section 1. That the General Assembly of 
North Carolina do memorialize the Secretary 
of the Interior of the United States to issue 
a directive to the National Park Service to 
cease and desist from its announced expan- 
sion of concession facilities on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway within the confines of the 
State of North Carolina, until such time as 
it has been clearly demonstrated and defi- 
nitely established that private enterprise is 
not supplying the parkway traveling public 
with sufficient and adequate accommodations 
in the form of overnight lodging and eating 
facilities. 

Sec. 2. That North Carolina's 2 Senators 
and 12 Congressmen be respectfully peti- 
tioned to request the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue the directive referred to in 
section 1 hereof, 

Sec. 3 .That copies of this resolution and 
the record of its adoption be transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States and the 14 Members of the North 
Carolina congressional delegation. 

Sec. 4, This resolution shall be in full force 
and effect from and after its ratification. 

In the general assembly read 3 times 
and ratified, this the 24th day of April 1957. 

L. E. BARNHARDT, 
President of the Senate: 
J. K. DOUGHTON, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Examined and found correct. 

PAUL STONER 
(For Committee). 


Senator Byrd’s Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention of the Members of the 
House to a fine editorial which appeared 
in the Mobile Register, of Mobile, Ala., 
on April 9, entitled Senator Byrrp’s 
Service.” 

This editorial refers to my recent in- 
sertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which included Senator Byrn's excellent 
speech before the Richmond, Va., Ki- 
wanis Club in which he pointed to many 
of the dangers which face our people as 
a result of Federal encroachment on the 
rights of our people. Nationwide recog- 
nition has been paid to the Senator’s 
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valiant efforts in behalf of economy and 
the preservation of our way of life. 

I wish to include herewith the Mobile 
editorial as I feel it pays fine recognition 
to a truly great American and one whose 
worth to the Nation will never be fully 
realized in our time. 

The editorial follows: 

SENATOR BYRD’S SERVICE 


One of his home State colleagues in Con- 
gress has said some highly complimentary 
things of United States Senator Harry F. 
ByrD, of Virginia. 

Representative WATKINS M. ApsrTr, prais- 
ing the Senator as one of the outstanding 
Americans of today, also said this of him: 

“The people of America are fortunate, in- 
deed, to have in the United State Senate 
during these trying times a man who is 
dedicated to the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life; a man who is fearless, coura- 
geous, and willing to make whatever sacri- 
fices are necessary to try to steer our ship 
of state back on the course charted for it by 
our Founding Fathers.” 

Countless numbers of Virginians and other 
Americans will give immediate endorsement 
to these words of tribute to the senior Sen- 
ator from the Old Dominion State. 

Senator Byrd qualifies as a real statesman. 
He has rendered and continues to render 
distinguished service—priceless service—to 
the people of the United States. 

This country could use, and indeed urgently 
needs, many more men of his stature in 
public life. 

With the forthrightness that is character- 
istic of him, Senator Byrd struck powerful 
blows at the invasion and usurpation of 
States rights in a recent address in Rich- 
mond. 

Much of what he said on that occasion 
holds particular interest to the South be- 
cause its traditional racial customs are 
endangered by political decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court and threatened 
by so-called civil rights bills now before Con- 


gress. 

“Strike down the power of States to con- 
trol their own affairs, and concentrate all 
power in Washington, and you strike at the 
heart of what makes this Nation great,” Sen- 
ator Byrd warned. 

In commenting on the United States Su- 
preme Court decision against racially segre- 
gated public schools, the Senator said: 

“To me the decision of the Supreme Court 
abolishing segregation and compelling inte- 
gration In State and local public-school sys- 
tems was a vicious and destructive invasion 
of States rights. 

“It set aside all previous decisions by the 
Supreme Court on the subject. * * * 

“This vicious recent decision did violence 
to State constitutions and laws, and even to 
Federal laws which provided segregation in 
the District of Columbia schools. * * * 

“It would strike down a way of life in the 
United States which has been developed over 
& period of 160 years and, if enforced, it will 
destroy our great public-school system.” 

Senator Byrn was equally outspoken in ex- 
pressing his opinion of the pending civil- 
rights bills, which he denounced as punitive 
legislation to punish the South. 

He especially called attention to a bill that 
would establish in Washington a special bu- 
reau which would send its agents into the 
South and originate suits against south- 
erners. 

When agents of this anti-South bureau 
originated cases against southern people, he 
said, “they would be tried in Federal courts 
without jury, subjected to contempt of court 
proceedings, and so forth.” 

As his fellow Virginian, Congressman An- 
Errr, pointed out, Senator Brrp understands 
well the necessity of preserving the rights of 
the people and the sovereignty of our States. 
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Moreover, he is a stalwart, active figure in 
the struggle to preserve these cherished and 
vital blessings. His service in this cause 
Alone has been such as to give him the emi- 
nence of statesmanship. His service has 
been outstanding in other respects, too, how- 
ever. A particularly notable example has 
been his fight for sound fiscal practices in 
the Federal Government. 

Senator Bran's work in behalf of the coun- 
try and its people has earned for him all the 
acclaim he has received, and much more. 


Airlines Offer Own Safety Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, all of the 
evidence accumulated over the years 
clearly indicates that action is necessary 
to protect the air traveler as well as the 
people who live in the areas surrounding 
our large airports. It is interesting to 
note that since the drive by the Govern- 
ment to perfect the safety regulations as 
well as to prevent violations of Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and Civil 
Aeronautics Board regulations private 
airlines recognize that there is a definite 
need for revision and amendment; yes, 
and even legislative action to bring about 
greater safety rules for the heavily trav- 
eled air routes, particularly in the cities 
surrounding large airports. 

Mr. Speaker, in my congressional dis- 
trict is located the world’s largest inter- 
national airport, to wit, Idlewild. I have, 
under date of January 14, 1957, reintro- 
duced three bills which, in my considered 
opinion and as a matter of record from 
the hearings had on similar bills during 
the 84th Congress, would go a long way 
in bringing about greater safety and also 
demonstrate that Congress is willing to 
assume the responsibility for the welfare 
of the people who live in the vicinity of 
such airports. I urge early action on 
H. R. 2854, H. R. 2855, and H. R. 2856. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a release from the United Press 
regarding plans proposed by the Nation's 
scheduled airlines: 

AIRLINES OFFER Own SAFETY PLAN—CONTROLS 
PLANES ABOVE 9,500 FEET 

Wasuincton, April 29.—The Nation's 
scheduled airlines jumped the gun on the 
Government today and proposed their own 
air-safety rules for the world's most heavily 
traveled area—the golden triangle of New 
York, Washington, and Chicago. 

The proposed rules would go into effect 
July 1, far in advance of similar air traffic 
control plans announced by Federal officials. 
The industry pilots’ proposal was drawn up 
by experts of the Air Transport Association 
and the Airline Pilots Association, the 12,000- 
member pilots’ union. 

MUST FOLLOW AIRWAYS 

If approved by the airlines involved and 
the ALPA executive board, the plan would: 

Require all scheduled airline flights in the 
triangle to operate on insrument flight rules 
(IFR) above 9,500 feet, thus putting them 
under monitoring and guidance of Federal 
air-traffic control centers. 
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Ban off-airways flights in the triangle for 
atrliners flying above 9,500 feet. This would 
put every flight above that altitude into 
federally designated airways. 

Require every crew flying the triangle to 
file night plans with traffic-control centers 
for trips to be made at a 9,500-foot altitude 
or higher. 

VISUAL FLIGHT IN CLIMBING 

Permit pilots to fly under visual flight rules 
only when climbing or descending to and 
from the 9,500 altitude: (VFR allows pilots 
to fiy at any altitude so long as visibility 
remains good and places on them the burden 
of avoiding other traffic.) 

Present Civil Aeronautics Administration 
rules require mandatory IFR flights only for 
planes above 24,000 feet. The CAA hopes to 
lower the celling to 15,000 feet early in 1958 
for the entiré country and for military and 
private aircraft as well as commercial. 

The President's Aviation Facilities Plan- 
ning Group has envisioned all traffic above 
10,000 feet as operating in controlled air- 
space by 1965. 

The ATA-ALPA plan in effect would speed 
up portions of the Government's own air 
safety plans affecting commercial planes by 
atleast 6 months. The industry pilots group 
which worked out the triangle proposal said 
the CAA could handle the increased number 
of instrument flights with its present equip- 
ment and personnel. = 


Little Chamber Orchestra of Portland, 
Oreg., To Give May Day Concert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on Wednesday evening, May 1, Members 
of Congress and their staffs, Govern- 
ment officials, and the people of Wash- 
ington are cordially invited to attend a 
concert by the Little Chamber Orchestra 
of Portland, Oreg. The May Day con- 
cert will be held at the Department of 
Agriculture Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Auditorium, 14th and Independence SW., 
and will start at 8 p. m. 

The Little Chamber Orchestra repre- 
sents an outstanding cultural achieve- 
ment of my city. Following their Wash- 
ington concert the orchestra will board 
an Air Force plane for Europe and start 
on their international-good will concert 
Sponsored by the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense. While 
in Europe the Little Chamber Orchestra 
will participate in the famed Bergen 
Music Festival and will visit some 16 
European and African countries in 2 
months. : 

The 16 all-woman orchestra under the 
direction of Boris Sirpo, has won inter- 
national fame during their last two Gov- 
€rnment-sponsored international tours. 
Time magazine described their 1955 
Overseas tour as the triumphal tour—the 
kind of stuff that winsome movies are 
made of—they played with fire and dis- 
cipline that astonished their listerners— 
1 played everything without a sheet of 

c. 
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Sixteen talented young women musi- 
cians make up the chamber orchestra, 
and the young women range from 17 to 
29—the majority of them are students 
at one of the six colleges in Portland. 

The distinguished music critic of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Paul Hume, in his column in that paper 
of April 29, describes the forthcoming 
concert as follows: 

This Wednesday at 8 p. m., in the Jeffer- 
son Auditorium of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, the Oregon State Society, with par- 
donable pride, announces a concert of superb 
chamber music to be played by the Little 
Chamber Orchestra of Portland, Oreg. Un- 
der the direction of Boris Sirpo, the all-girl 
orchestra lists music by Geminiani, Vivaldi, 
Stamitz, Dittersdorf, Bach, Tansman, Bar- 
tok, and Paul Juon, This is a fine list, and 
the program is open to the public without 
charge. The young ladies have visited abroad 
in previous years, and their concert here is 
the beginning of another international tour, 
under the auspices of the Departments of 
State and Defense. 


On behalf of myself and the other 
Members of the Oregon congressional 
delegation, I extend an invitation to the 
concert. I am sure that those present 
will be rewarded by an outstanding eve- 
ning of music. 


A Joint Resolution Requesting the Fed- 
eral Government To Refrain From 
Enacting New Grant-Aid Programs 
and To Reexamine All Such Existing 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include the following 
resolution which was recently adopted 
by the North Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives. The secretary of state ad- 
vises me that this resolution is still pend- 
ing in the State senate. The fact that 
it was adopted by the house of repre- 
sentatives indicates its importance, and 
I include it for the information of the 
Members: 

Whereas the State of North Carolina stands 
high among the States in the payment of 
taxes to the Federal Government; and 

Whereas through Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams the Federal Government by extrava- 
gant and unnecessary spending is forcing 
North Carolina also to spend extravagantly 
to match and thus obtain back part of its 
own money; and 

Whereas North Carolina citizens pay in- 
come and other taxes which go to Washing- 
ton and are returned in part to North Caro- 
lina under Federal grant-in-aid programs in 
amounts reduced by bureaucratic overhead, 
creating the false impression that the State 
is getting something for nothing; and 

Whereas in returning funds to North Caro- 
lina the Federal Government ties strings to 
the use of these funds which interfere with 
local government, complicate the enactment 
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of State legislation and force the State to 
spend in flelds it believes unwarranted; and 

Whereas it is common knowledge that 
local projects financed in part by Federal 
funds usually cost excessively because of 
unnecessary Federal requirements; and 

Whereas the North Carolina Legislature 
feels that its citizens know better than the 
Federal Government how to spend the citi- 
zens’ money and that local government is 
more capable and efficient than the Federal 
Government in m local 3 
Now, therefore, be 5 8 

Resolved dy the members of the North 
Carolina Legislature in the 1957 session as- 
sembled: 

SECTION 1. That the Federal Government 
refrain.from enacting new grant-ald pro- 
grams and reexamine all such existing pro- 
grams and end or reduce their costs wherever 
possible. x 

Sec. 2. That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States as President of the Senate of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Member from North Carolina in the 
Senate of the United States and in the House 
of Representatives of the United States, 

Sec. 3. That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the presiding officers of the 
legislature of the other 47 States for their 
information and consideration. 

Sec. 4. That this resolution be in full force 
and effect from and after its ratification. 


Why A. T. & T. Should Split Its Stock: 
An Address by Judge Jonah J. Gold- 


stein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, Judge Jonah J. Goldstein, is 
known far and wide as a leading citizen 
of New York, an able scholar in the law 
profession for over a half century, and 
one who graced the bench in New York 
for about a quarter of a century and dis- 
tinguished himself as a great jurist. He 
is also well known for his activities as 
president of the Grand Street Boys’ 
Foundation. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of A. T. & T., of whom he is one, 
Judge Goldstein delivered a very enlight- 
ening address in support of the proposal 
to split up the company’s stock at the 
ratio of 4for 1. At this meeting, held on 
April 17, 1957, Judge Goldstein brought 
out many points which should be of great 
interest to management and businessmen 
in general, to shareholders, to labor, and 
to the public at large. 

Let me refer very briefly to only a few 
of these points: 

That there are no employee represent- 
atives on the company’s billion-dollar 
pension fund; 

That millions of dollars are spent in 
useless and extravagant advertising: 

That if management were more inter- 
ested in saving than in spending, there 
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would be more dividends to stockholders 

and less need for increased rates to the 

public. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it will be in the 
public interest to reprint this address in 
the Recorp, and I invite all my colleagues 
to read it. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I request that Judge Goldstein's 
address be inserted in the Recorp. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF JONAH J. GOLDSTEIN, PRESIDENT 
OF THE GRAND STREET Bors FOUNDATION, AT 
ANNUAL MEETING OF A. T. & T., APRIL 17, 
1957 
Because of time limitation, I can only 

touch the high spots and ask you to think 

before you vote. 

If you summarize management’s objection 
to the proposal of the Grand Street Boys’ 
Foundation for a 4-to-1 stock split, it 
amounts to “vote against, because father 
knows best.” 

Management urges us to have faith and 
confidence in the officers and directors. 

Confidence and faith does not mean that 
we shouid blindfold ourselves, thus losing 
sight of what is going on. 

A. T. & T. directors and officers are just 
human men of business, subject to human 
frailties. 

Their self-imposed halos are too tight and 
interfere with their thinking as to what is 
best for shareholders, whose servants they 
should be, instead of playing the role of mas- 
ters, whose decisions cannot be questioned 
because “father knows best.” 

Tradition in business is not sacrosanct. If 
it were, we would be in the horse-and-buggy 
stage instead of the automobile and the jet- 
plane age. 

We, the share owners, and not the officers 
and directors, are legally and morally entitled 
to the role of “father knows best.” 

There is no reason why a person wha wants 
to invest $5,000, $10,000, or $15,000 in A. T. 
& T. stock should have to be an odd-lot buyer, 
paying one-fourth point more when buying 
_and getting one-fourth point less when sell- 
ing. An odd-lot buyer is one who buys or 
sells less than 100 shares. 

Management urges us to have confidence 
in them and to vote against the suggested 
4-to-1 stock split. As Governor Smith, 
whose secretary I was in 1911, so often said, 
“Let’s look at the record.” The record shows 
the total ownership of the 19 directors to 
be 6,459 shares—fewer shares than they held 
last year. They were given rights to buy, as 
were we, but they sold the rights, instead of 
increasing their holdings. Does this show 
their confidence in the stock? 

The notice sent us for this meeting shows 
that our company has 19 directors, including 
officers. Of these, there are 12 each of whom 
owns less than 200 shares. 

The president, Mr. Kappel, who has been 
with the company for many years, owns 161 
shares. Does this show confidence in the 
shares they manage and through which they 
seek to perpetuate their control? 

Mr. Page, a director for 24 years, owns 170 
shares. In addition to his director's fees of 
$12,800 for 1956, he also gets $25,000 a year 
as à consultant. Do his small holdings show 
confidence in A. T, & T. stock? 

Mr. Parkinson, a director for 17 years, 
who, the press reported, resigned as president 
of Equitable Life when he was criticized for 
giving Equitable Life advertising to his son, 
owns 130 shares. Does this show his con- 
fidence In A. T. & T. stock? 

A quick glance at the notice of the annual 
meeting sent to each one of us will show 
how often this lack of confidence in our stock 
is reflected in the directors’ small ownership 
of A. T. & T. stock. Clearly, their stock hold- 
ings give them little interest in the divi- 


dends they receive from such little holdings. 
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These self-assumed criers of “father knows 
best” tell us, the shareholders, that a stock 
split “could encourage speculation and be 
damaging to its investment character.” 

Cleo F. Craig, chairman of A. T. & T.'s 
board, is also a director of United States 
Steel, which has split its stock several times. 
Why did he vote for the stock split in 
United States Steel and against the split in 
A. T. & T.? 

Are the directors of General Electric, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, General Motors, 
Bethlehem Steel, Sears, Roebuck, and Gen- 
eral Telephone & Telegraph nitwits and in- 
competnet directors, when they split their 
stock not once, but several times? 

General Telephone & Telegraph, a midget, 
compared to the giant A. T. & T., split its 
stock and its dividends have risen from 55 
cents a share to $1.80—more than a 300 per- 
cent increase in 18 years, while A. T. & T. 
has not increased its dividend in 35 years 
and never split stock. 

With our money, the New York Telephone 
Co., owned by A, T. & T., ran paid ads, headed 
“It's Happened Since 1940,” 

Box No, 1 of that ad, showed that wool 
sults are up 124 percent. 

Box No. 2 that potatoes are up 131 percent. 

Box No. 3 that bread is up 130 percent. 

Box No. 4. “But the price of phone service 
is up 20 percent.” 

There should have been a fifth box, devoted 
to the forgotten shareholders, whose divi- 
dends are now the same as in 1940, in fact, 
the same since 1922. 

All of us know how much less $9 will buy 
in 1957 than in 1922. 

You drop a dime instead of a nickel into 
the coinbox to make a telephone call, the 
income to A. T. & T. is doubled, the officers’ 
salaries and pensions are increased but the 
shareholder is told, by the self-designated 
“Father knows best”: “We, your guardians, 
are running your company, in your interest, 
and it is to your interest that you get in 
1956 the same $9 as you did in 1922.“ This 
does not make sense. 

As human beings, with human frailties, 
directors, with few shares, will profit in other 
Ways than by dividends. It is cheaper and 
better for them, but not for the shareholders. 

No one is ever a loser because he is a 
director of A. T. & T., or any other large 
corporation. It ill becomes them to play the 
role of self-sacrificing citizens, battling to 
continue to serve at personal sacrifice. 

We are told by “Pather knows best” that 
it is better to have directors owning few 
shares, than directors with substantial hold- 
ings. Th ereason that Father“ gives is that 
he thinks it is more desirable to have direc- 
tors who, because of small holdings, will be 
thinking impersonally in making company 
decisions. In the language of Governor 
Smith: “bologny is bologny, no matter how 
thin you slice it!” Small ownership of stock 
by directors is as bad as absentee landlord- 
ism. As owners of few shares, they are not 
interested in what you or they get as divi- 
dends. Perhaps they profit in other ways, 
such as directors’ fees, steering large loans 
to A. T. & T. and Western Electric from 
favored banks, placing advertising, etc. 

A. T. & T. and Western Electric, which it 
owns, carry large bank balances, on which no 
interest is paid, but pay interest on bank 
loans. Banks prosper through interest on 
good bank loans—their profit is the differ- 
ence between what they pay and what they 
get. I repeat, no one is ever a loser because 
he is a director at A. T. & T., or any other 
large corporation. 

We are asked to have blind faith in these 
directors, who, since 1913, have syphoned out 
over $214 billion for a pension fund. I re- 
peat, billions not millions. These 2% billion 
came out of earnings that did not go to 
shareholders. 
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The only reference, by management, to 

pensioris in the notice of the annual meet- 
' ing, is the following: 

“The pension plan applies to all employees 
alike. The proposed ceiling ($25,000 a year) 
would seriously reduce the incentive of 
younger people in the business.” 

In the language of the sidewalks of New 
York: “Who's kidding who?” and, I add: 
“Quit your kidding!" 

How can anyone seriously urge that 
younger people in A. T. & T. would not regard 
a salary, such as Mr. Craig's, of $257,200, plus 
the suggested limit pension of $25,000 as an 
inadequate incentive? 

Mr. Gifford gets a pension of $91,700, less 
one-half of his social security, The retired 
employee, getting an A. T. & T. pension of 
$150 a month, who earns over $100 a month 
elsewhere, has deducted from his A. T. & T, 
pension, the same one-half of his social secu- 
rity, even though he gets no social security, 
because he has implemented his small pen- 
sion with outside earnings, This is an A. T. 
& T. deduction, not a Government deduction. 
This kind of equality is like comparing half 
of a flea to half of an elephant and raises se- 
rious questions of the morals and ethics of 
this A. T. & T. practice of short-changing old- 
timers’ small pensions this way. I do not 
object to employees’ pensions; my objection 
is to pensions of $91,700 a year, necessitating 
large sums taken from earnings to provide 
for such extravagant pensions. 

There is no employee representative on the 
2% billion pension fund. It is just as wrong 
for management to be In sole control as it is 
for labor to be in sole control, and this war- 
rants a look-see by a Senate watchdog com- 
mittee. 

Blind faith is asked in those who run busi- 
ness so autocratically and, to a large extent, 
for the collateral benefit of themselves and 
not the stockholders. 

Many millions are spent yearly in useless 
and extravagant advertising. The standard 
commission for placing advertising is 15 per- 
cent. Who gets this commission? Does a 
company without competition, which has a 
legal monopoly, require a coast-to-coast tele- 
vision program, Telephone Time, the cost 
of which, in 1956, was $3,645,928? (This fig- 
ure is not a guess; it was supplied to me in 
writing by S. Whitney Landon, the secretary 
of our company.) 

These television broadcasts have nothing 
to do with telephones. One of them recently 
was on the life of the ex-prizefighter Benny 
Leonard. The television drama on March 31 
was about a commandant of a 17th century 
Canadian fort in Indian Territory, jokingly 
leaving his teenage daughter in charge when 
he traveled to Montreal. Why waste this 
money, or is it because some fayored one 
gets the commission? 

Expensive, full-page ads appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post and other expensive 
advertising media, telling what Western 
Eiectric manufactures. These ads are a 
waste of A. T. & T. shareholders’ money, 
because Western Electric's only customers 
are A. T. & T. and the Government and any 
waste of Western Electric’s funds reduces 
Western Electric's profits, all of which goes 
to A. T. & T. The Western Electric adver- 
tising in 1956 cost $1,440,000. This figure 
was supplied to me, as was the expense item 
of the television program Telephone Time, by 
the secretary of cur company. 

The annual report, on page 30, lumps ad- 
vertising, with costs of business relations 
with customers, public telephone commis- 
sions, etc., all in the sum of $529,811,847— 
over a half a billion of good money. 

I have mentioned but two items of waste- 
ful advertising, totalling over $5 million. 
There is, undoubtedly, more extravagant and 
useless advertising, on which a commission 
is paid. There is no legitimate excuse for 
such extravagant waste. 
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If father knows best, let him tell us. 
Why this waste? 

The majority of stockholders are women 
and there is no sex to brains. There are 
smart women, as well as smart men, 

If father knows best, why hasn't he kept 
pace with the times, by putting a woman 
on the board of directors? 

Now as to competent and good-thinking 
menagement, why did not management spin 
off Western Electric from A. T. & T., by 
giving A. T. & T. shareholders shares in 
Western Electric, instead of doing what they 
did? : 

Western Electric is wholly controlled by 
A. T. & T. When Government complained 
about this, management entered into a con- 
sent decree, giving up valuable exclusive, 
Western Electric.and A. T. & T. patent rights 
and limiting its business to A. T. & T. and 
Government. 

Under the law, Western Electric is not con- 
trolled as to profits and earnings. Separat- 
ing Western Electric and A. T. & T., by giving 
A. T. & T. stockholders shares in Western 
Electric, would have satisfied the Govern- 
ment and benefited the A. T. & T. stock- 
holders. Father“ knowing best, did not 
even consult the stockholders, but did it on 
his own. Father“ thought it best to con- 
trol Western Electric, instead of turning it 
over to A. T. & T. stockholders. At least, 
Management, owning 6,459 shares, should 
have consulted all shareholders, for their 
Opinion, before taking the action it did. 
There was no hurry since the Government 
suit was started in 1949 and the agreement 
Was not concluded until January 24, 1956 
(7 years later). 

In passing, I urge that management look 
into the sale of new and good useable ma- 
terial, which is being sold as junk by com- 
panies that make up A. T. & T. I am as- 
sured such investigation will result in sub- 
stantial savings. 

A dollar sayed is as good as a dollar earned: 

After being a judge for 25 years, I get a 
pension. During my 25 years of service, I 
had a choice of paying into a pension fund, 
or passing it up and getting more salary. I 
paid into the pension fund each of those 25 


years. 

Mr. Gifford, who gets $91,700 as yearly 
83 did not pay 1 cent into the pension 

und. 

The Annual Report tells us that over $162 
million were taken out of 1956 earnings and 
transferred to the Employees’ Service Pen- 
sions Fund. If extravagant pensions, like 
$91,700, were not given, there would be no 
heed for taking out of earnings so stupendous 
a sum of over #162 million in 1 year. 

We, the shareholders, pay for these ex- 
travagant pensions and, unnecessary, waste- 
Tul, advertising. The more millions wasted, 
the less there is for dividends, The less 
Waste, the less need there will be for increased 
rates. Waste can profit no one, except 
those who handle the waste. 

In my 25 years as a judge and over 50 years 
as a lawyer, I have had experience in check- 
ing facts. By studying the surface facts, it 
is my considered opinion that management, 
if it were more interested in saving, than in 
spending, there would be more dividends and 
less need for increased rates. 

I know. as well as Father“ does, that a 
4-to-1 stock split does not in and by itself 
increase dividends. It is the first step in 
that direction so that “Father” will learn 
that he is not infallible about knowing best. 

We, the stockholders, should refuse to be 
treated as incompetents or infants. 

If the directors won't take their halos off, 
let us do so and thus remove the interference 
with constructive thinking for shareholders’ 
benefit, 

The 1957 Fact Book, issued by the New 
York Stock Exchange, lists 85 stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange which split 5 for 1, 
4 for 1, 3 for 1, 244 for 1, and 2 for 1 in 1956. 
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If stock splits were good enough for Gen- 
eral Electric, General Motors, United States 
Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Crucible Steel, Stand- 
ard Oli of New Jersey, General Telephone 
and Telegraph and many others, then there 
is no valid reason why our A. T. & T., long 
overdue stoc¥ split, should be longer de- 
layed. 

Spring is here. Housecleaning is in order. 
Let’s start by sweeping away the cobwebs of 
“no splits for A. T. & T.” 


Out of Bondage —One by One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a very thought-provoking edi- 
torial which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, on April 29, 
1957. 

The editorial follows: 

Our or BONDAGE—ONE BY ONE 
(By Carlyle Morgan) 

Wesr Bertin.—"Coexistence” has a strange 
and faraway sound in these barracklike 
rooms with cold green walls and battered 
desks where refugees from East Germany seek 
acknowledgment of their citizenship in the 
West German Federal Republic. So does talk 
about the Soviet smile.“ It is not simply 
a matter of these things having ended with 
the suppression of the Hungarian revolt. 
Many of the stories that unfold here, ordi- 
narily before a trio of West German inspec- 
tors, began before the genial-looking Mr. 
Khruschchey came to power. They have 
continued since, apparently unaffected in 
their courses by the changes of regime at 
Moscow. 

Here is one such story, of a man who looks 
like and thinks like and could be one of your 
next-door neighbors. 

Let's call him Fred, as friends might in 
the United States or Britain. To use his 
German name might endanger the family 
he has left behind in Communist-ruled East 
Germany. 

Fred is one of the more attractive refugees 
waiting clearance at this camp in West 
Berlin. His strong, intelligent face, with 
somewhat irregular features and alert gray 
eyes, supports his statement that he was a 
teacher in the Eastern Zone when the Com- 
munists took over. His big, brawny hands 
confirm his further testimony that he has 
since worked as a common laborer. 

But Fred has known a still more rigorous 
schooling. He served a prison sentence of 4 
years with hard labor and is one of the few 
jailed refugees who managed to keep the 
actual document in which the Communist 
authorities indicted him. To western eyes 
this reads like a cruel fantasy. 

Originally, Fred had been charged with 
conspiring to send plans of an important 
industrial establishment to West Germany, 
When the East German authorities could 
not make this stick, they charged him with 
generalities such as antisocial attitudes and 
criticism of the regime, collaboration with 
imperialists, and so forth. For this Fred got 
a presumably lighter sentence than he would 
have for the original charge. 

How did Fred get into so much trouble? 
The authorities at the camp must get these 
things ciear, 

Well, in the first place, Fred was one of 
those schoolteachers who found it hard to 
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give a Marxist slant to their classroom work, 
or to grade examination papers according to 
the students’ adaptability to Communist in- 
doctrination, Pressed to do this, he gave up 
his post and got the only other job he could 
heavy manual labor, 

In search of better pay he moved to an- 
other equally heavy line of work. There his 
education caused him to recognize a condi- 
tion and report it to the management and 
he was promoted to the theoretical depart- 
ment of the industry. Here unfortunately 
his knowledge brought him into conflict with 
the views of some of the managers who were 
Communist appointed. And what began as 
a professional argument soon took on politi- 
cal significance. 

As Fred talks to the West German inspec- 
tors his eyes brighten, his powerful hands 
move easily and surely with the gestures he 
must have used often in his classroom. The 
questioning now centers on one curious thing 
about his case: He stayed in East Germany 
for a whole year after being released from 
prison. Why did he not come to West Berlin 
sooner? 

Fred points out that he had always lived 
in the eastern part of Germany, near the 
town where he taught school and later 
worked as a laborer. His family and only 
friends live there. His children have play- 
mates there. To uproot the family would 
mean taking the risk of not being able to 
find work readily in a new environment, of 
being caught by border guards, and of 
exposing his wife and children to penal- 
ties. 

So, for the sake of his family he had 
kept quiet and gone on with his work for 
the last year, 

“Then why,” asks an inspector, have you 
come to West Berlin now?” 

Because, Fred explains, he had been going 
to pieces under the unremitting pressures 
he felt upon him in his home town. He 
dared not talk to anyone at work or in the 
street or shops. Yet people—were they 
friends or not?—constantly tried to engage 
him in conversation and to ask his opinions, 
about his work, about the regime, about the 
news. Then the mayor of his town began 
to act in a way that indicated he knew Fred 
was being watched by the authorities. 

Not only was there no future for Fred 
or his family in East Germany any more— 
Fred began to fear more and more that he 
would be arrested again on nobody could 
gucss what charges. 

It was Fred's wife who had clinched the 
decision that he should go to West Berlin. 
She had pleaded with him to go because 
she felt he was losing all self-respect, all 
confidence as a man, and was indeed ap- 
proaching a total breakdown. 

At last Pred had agreed with his wife 
that he should go to West Germany and 
that when he had found work there the 
family should try to reach him. 

As Fred finished his testimony his eyes 
searched the faces of the inspectors as if 
to see if he had made any statements that 
might go against him. He seemed to expect 
cross-examination and to fear ridicule, 
When the inspectors kindly told him to 
leave the room so they could consider his 
case, which to them seemed a worthy one, 
he suddenly burst out crying and hurried 
into the hall. 

By the time he was called back to hear 
the inspectors’ decision he had composed 
himself and received the good news with 
a somewhat bewildered gratitude that was 
still not lacking in dignity. 

For more than 10 years now the flow of 
refugees through this chink in the Iron 
Curtain has continued. They come to the 
camp as a rule with no possessions of any 
kind. Even to travel on the subway from 
East Berlin to West Berlin with baggage 
would probably cause detainment by the 
Communist authorities.. So the refugees 
travel with it, often 1 by 1, among the 
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Berliners on their way to and from work 
between the two sectors of the city. 

That may be how Fred's family will come 
to him later, maybe 1 by 1, on the last stage 
of a perilous journey to freedom, and to a 
hayen for their self-respect and individual- 
ity. 


Critics in Glass Houses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


“OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Al Hayes, president of the 
International Association of Machinists 
and chairman of the AFL-CIO ethical 
practices committee. Mr. Hayes dis- 
cusses the problems posed by recent rey- 
elations of the Senate investigating com- 
mittee and suggests a number of steps 
which can be taken to assist the labor 
movement in its fight against crime and 
communism. The article, which ap- 
peared in the April 25, 1957, issue of the 
Machinist, is as follows: 

Critics IN Grass Houses—Lanor’s Wan 

AGAINST CRIME AND COMMUNISM 


The present leadership of the AFL-CIO is 
dedicated to the task of doing everything 
within its power to rid itself of all corrupting 
and perverting persons and influences and 
of maintaining itself upon the high ethical 
plane which its very nature demands. I say 
this without reservation and without equivo- 
cation. At the same time, I maintain that 
the labor movement has Cause to be critical 
of other segments of our society in their 
attitudes and activities which bear directly 
or indirectly upon the question of ethical 
practices within the labor movement. 

First of all, I am extremely critical of many 
spokesmen from business and industry, from 
the public press and from high places in 
Government for their attitude toward cor- 
ruption in the labor movement. I would 
remind many of them of the old admonition 
about the danger of people living in glass 
houses throwing stones. 

UNCONCERN FOR OWN HOUSES 


Perhaps moral indignation, like charity, 
should begin at home. Corruption, as I 
have noted before, is a disease which infects 
society at large, and its manifestation in the 
labor movement is merely a part of the total 
picture. I cannot accept with good grace 
much of the criticism which emanates from 
others who show far less concern for cleaning 
their own houses than the labor movement 
has shown. , 

What.shall we say, for example, of a labor 
critic from industry when recent events 
show that a leading corporation has been 
making use of the services of a keeper of call 
girls for the entertinment of its sales force 
and to assist them in making sales to pros- 
pective customers? 

What shall we say of embezzlement of 
hundreds of thousands, yes, $1 million or 
more, on the part of industry, which scarcely 
gets mention in our Nation’s press? 

By what right does a member of the med- 
ical profession condemn labor in view of the 
medical profession's record of mercenary 
diagnosis and treatment, commercial opera- 
tions, and fee splitting? And the legal pro- 
fession is hardly in.a position to criticize 
anyone with its ambulance chasers, collusive 
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deals, and exploitation of misery and mis- 
fortune. 

By what authority to the editors and pub- 
lishers of the public press pontificate on 
matters of high morals when their loose, and 
sometimes deliberate, mishandling of news 
stories blackens the reputation of innocent 
people, causes the crowd to prejudge the 
guilt of alleged criminals, and condemn its 
defamed victims to a choice between a miser- 
able existence or a self-shortened life? 

And by what constitutional authority do 
holders of public office attain the right to 
condemn others when many of them have 
reached their present position by subterfuge, 
slander, and sellout? 

Organized labor in America desires the 
cooperation of the community at large in 
the important job of weeding out the rack- 
eteers and Communists which still remain 
within its ranks. 

But I strongly doubt the sincerity of many 
of those who make evidence of alleged mis- 
doing in the labor movement an excuse for 
high moral indignation and public abuse. 
They have no desire to aid labor in its de- 
termination to set and maintain high ethical 
practices in its official family. They are in- 
terested only in seizing upon those cases of 
corruption and communism which are un- 
covered, exaggerating them and proclaiming 
them abroad in an attempt to defame and 
weaken organized labor. 

What can others do to assist us in main- 
taining high ethical standards? 

First of all, society in general can attempt 
to adopt a more objective attitude toward 
labor's ethical problems. As long as certain 
segments of our society persist in misusing 
examples of wrongdoing in the labor move- 
ment to smear organized labor as a whole 
and to cultivate within the general public a 
false concept of labor’s place in our society, 
our job is made more difficult and our oppor- 
tunities for continutng to contribute to the 
general welfare and progress of our country 
are being undermined. 

Second, a great contribution can be made 
to labor's particular problem by a more 
widely expressed concern with corruption, 
racketeering, communism, etc., in general. 
It is unreasonable to expect the labor move- 
ment, or any other single group in our 
society, to maintain a clean house when 
society at large is infected. But for some 
unknown reason labor officials are judged 
differently than industry or business officials. 

A $50,000 or $150,000 salary for an official 
of business or industry is a sign of success, 
but a $35,000 to $50,000 salary for a union 
official is considered “milking the union.” 

A man is not born to office in the labor 
movement; indeed, he is not born to member- 
ship in a labor union, and often his character 
is molded and his habits are formed long 
before he even applies for membership. He 
is a product of the local society into which 
he was born and in which he grew, and 
usually his conduct as a union member and 
later as a union official is a reflection of his 
early social and economic training. If he 
does wrong, he reflects discredit upon the 
office with which he was entrusted, but it 
was not the office which corrupted him. 

The labor movement does not corrupt, it 
has been corrupted. Labor is determined to 
rid itself of the corrupting elements and it 
will do the job in spite of those hypocritical, 
self-appointed critics who gleefully grasp 
every opportunity to besmirch its name and 
character. 

We do believe that management, the pub- 
lic press, and legislative investigating com- 
mittees can make certain changes in their 
current atttiudes and activities which will 
assist labor greatly in the job of establishing 
and maintaining high standards of ethical 
practices in the conduct of its affairs, 


\ HOW MANAGEMENT CAN HELP 


Management has an important part to 
play. Many of the undesirable elements and 
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practices which have crept into the labor 
movement are the direct results of manage- 
ment's activities. Historically it is a fact 
that corrupt and racketeering individuals 
have been deliberately planted in labor 
unions by employers, for the purpose of 
weakening the ability of their employees to 
bargain collectively. 

More important, some of management’s 
extreme tactics in seeking to prevent organ- 
ization have giyen the gangster element an 
opportunity to gain positions of leadership in 
unions as a defensive measure. And I am 
sorry to say that management frequently 
shows a preference for dealing with the type 
of labor leader who ridicules democratic 
procedures and is inclined to corruption or 
communism. The highly cooperative atti- 
tude of Communist-dominated unions dur- 
ing the wartime alliance of the United States 
and the Soviet Union seemingly endeared 
such leadership to some employers, and the 
protective attitude of such employers has 
been a serious impediment to the labor move- 
ment in ridding itself of Communists in high 
places in some unions. 

Other managements have seemed to pre- 
fer doing business with the dictatorial type 
of union leader. The type who doesn't 
bother with such democratic procedures as 
the ratification of agreements—even a 5-year 
agreement—by his union’s members. The 
type who settles things over the table in a 
businesslike manner to the liking of man- 
agement and whose members take what he 
gives them without question. 2 

In spite of the fact that the right of em- 
ployees to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively has been established under the law of 
our land for more than two decades now, 
there are employers who look upon unions 
and collective bargaining as undesirable, as 
proper targets for abuse. 

Such an attitude on the part of an em- 
ployer tends to foster the rise of similar con- 
duct among his employees and tends to in- 
vite the service of those elements in our 
society which make a career of lawlessness 
and corruption. The employer who bar- 
gains and who treats other proper union 
activities in good faith and fairness does 
much to foster the development of sound 
and democratic unionism. And that type of 
unionism is the best defense against corrup- 
tion and communism, 

ROLE OF PRESS 

The press, too, can contribute to the job 
of maintaining high standards of ethics in 
the labor movement. It is not doing so to- 
day. The banner headlines with which it 
treats stories of corruption and communism 
in the labor movement, its utter failure to 
publish information regarding the construc- 
tive role which labor plays in community life, 
its constant editorial condemnation of la- 
bor—all combine to give the public a com- 
pletely false picture of the place of labor in 
our national life. And if the public-opinion 
polis which our newspapers and magazines 
love to feature prove anything, they prove 
the success of the press in miseducating the 
public. 

When it comes to legislative investigations 
into alleged corruption in the labor move- 
ment, the position of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations was made unmistakably clear 
in the executive council statement on Jan- 
uary 28 of this year. I doubt that any other 
segment of our society has eyer made a more 
open and forthright pledge of cooperation. 
This does not mean, however, that we give 
carte blanche to legislative committees. We 
expect such committees to adhere to their 
primary function in the conduct of their in- 
vestigations, that is to develop information 
which will enable them to recommend legis- 
lation which is to correct the 
abuses concerned. When they stray from 
this function, they are subject to criticism. 
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It management, If the press, H our legis- 
latars are serious in their desire to help labor 
root out what corruption exists within its 
Tanks, they will have to put an end to many 
of their current practices which, deliberately 
cr otherwise, are misleading the public as to 
the nature of the American labor movement 
and the extent of corruption in its ranks; if 
thelr motives are not ulterior, they will aĉ- 
cept all the truth and effectively cooperate 
with us in cleaning house. 

If they persist in their present courses, 
they will lead us and those who understand 
and wish to help us, to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that they are interested not in helping 
labor but in using the current crop of ad- 
verse publicity either to deliberately defame 
us or to make us victims to their own petty 
ambitions for personal publicity or increased 
Circulation. 


NEED FOR UNPREJUDICED FACTS 


I am becoming very much concerned that 
the net result of the mishandling of infor- 
mation concerning corruption in organized 
labor is going to end not in helping labor to 
@stublish and maintain standards of high 
ethics, but to weakening the labor movement 
as a whole. I am concerned as a union ofi- 
cial. I am concerned, too, as an American 
citizen. In our system of free, competitive 
enterprise, organized labor occupies an es- 
sential place. Without its influence 
throughout the history of our economic and 
Political development, we would not now be 
enjoying the consumption which underpins 
Our great industrial system, and we would 
not now be enjoying the advanced demo- 
cratic and social practices which make our 
Nation a beacon of hope for many oppressed 
ae liberty-seeking peoples of the world to- 

ay. 

The hue and cry over labor racketeering, 
kindled by current congressional investiga- 
tions and fed by a circulation-hungry press 
is but one facet of a resurgence of antiunion- 
ism which may do our country’s labor move- 
ment and our country itself irreparable 

What we need is some calm, dispas- 
Sionate thought, unimpeded by prejudice 
and unswayed by those with personal axes to 
grind. However, this is not easy of accom- 
Plishment. The propaganda against and the 
misinformation about organized labor has 
been effective. Millions of our citizens who 
do not know the facts and who are not in a 
Position to get the facts, have already been 
prejudiced by a merciless press. 

Organized labor will no doubt be hurt. 
Members of unions and their families, as well 
as nonunion members and their familles, will 
all be hurt, and their injury will be reflected 
adversely in every segment of our society. 
Any reduction in the Increased purchasing 
Power which we must have in the future to 
Maintain a vibrant, progressing economy will 
not only injure the very persons who are re- 
sponsible for it, but will hurt the innocent 
as well. 


Statement by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee on Discriminatory Practices by 
the Saudi Arabian Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
Ment issued by the American Jewish 
Committee on April 24, 1957. It was 
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occasioned by Secretary of State Dulles’ 
assertion in his press conference on April 
23 that the continued exclusion of Amer- 
ican personnel of the Jewish faith from 
the Dhahran Airbase in Saudi Arabia 
was occasioned largely, or partly at least, 
because of New York Mayor Robert Wag- 
ner's refusal to greet King Saud in Jan- 
uary of this year: 

STATEMENT BY AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 
ON DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES BY THE SAUDI 
ARABIAN GOVERNMENT, APRIL 24, 1957 
We are amazed by the statement in Wash- 

ington yesterday by Secretary of State Dulles 

that Saudi Arabia's continued exclusion of 

American personnel of the Jewish faith from 

the Dhahran Alrbase was partly at least 

attributable to Mayor Robert Wagner's re- 
fusal to greet King Saud on his arrival in 

New York last January. The merits of the 

action taken by Mayor Wagner is, of course, 

not the issue to which we are addressing 
ourselves at this time. 

This new explanation for a practice of ex- 
clusion by Saudi Arabia that began more 
than 6 years ago, and continues undimin- 
ished, confilcts with the history of the re- 
cent negotiations by the State Department, 
for renewal of the lease on that base, Sec- 
retary Dulles has employed an irrelevant 
circumstance rather than acknowledging our 
own Government’s failure to prevent assaults 
on American citizenship. 

For more than 6 years, the United States 
Government has acquiesced in a flagrant pol- 
icy of discrimination by the Arab States 
against American citizens of the Jewish faith, 
Our Government has negotiated treaties with 
Saudi Arabia which explicitly exclude Amer- 
icans from that country on the basis of their 
religious beliefs. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee is firmly convinced that such acqules- 
cence in discrimination by a foreign govern- 
ment is tantamount to our Government up- 
holding discriminatory policies, 

The American Jewish Committee, there- 
fore, was in constant communication with 
the State Department for nearly a year be- 
fore the latest negotiations were concluded, 
We urged it upon our government that it is 
not now, and never has been, in accord with 
the traditions of American foreign policy to 
lend support to or otherwise justify discrimi- 
nation by other countries against American 
citizens. This view was clearly reflected in 
the resolution one 19 unanimously by the 
United States Senate on July 26, 1956, in 
which the “sense of the Senate” was ex- 
pressed “that it regards any such distinctions 
directed against United States citizens as in- 
compatible with the relation that should 
exist among friendly nations.” 

The American Jewish Committee has been 
continually assured that our Government 
would attempt to persuade Saudi Arabia to 
abandon its discriminatory policy. Yet, even 
before King Saud arrived in this country, 
we were informed that there would be little 
hope of success. 

Mr. Dulles is also quoted as having said 
that King Saud insisted on continuing the 
prohibition against American personnel of 
the Jewish faith because “discrimination (by 
New York City) would be fought with dis- 
crimination” (by Saudi Arabia). 

This, too, is at sharp variance with the 
explanation offered in a letter written to the 
Washington representative of the American 
Jewish Committee, on February 25, 1957, fol- 
lowing King Saud's visit to this country, by 
William M. Rountree, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Middle Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs. He asserted that “‘the representa- 
tives of Saudi Arabia explained that their 
regulations were not intended to discrimi- 
nate against citizens of another country 
because of religion, but were related to the 
tensions arising from the Arab-Israel dispute. 
The hope was expressed that Saudi Arabia 
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would be able, as these tensions were eased 
to eliminate restrictions arising from them.” ` 

We certainly do not accept as true the ex- 
planation offered by the representatives of 
Saudi Arabia that the discrimination against 
American Jews is not based upan religious 
affiliation. Nor are we convinced that Saudi 
Arabia will eliminate those restrictions in the 
absence of insistence by our own Govern- 
ment. 

It has become equally apparent that the 
Saudi Arablan intransigence on this score 
during the more recent negotiations for re- 
newal of the Dhaharan Air Base was in keep- 
ing with the earlier policies, in which—both 
directly and indirectly—the American Goy- 
ernment has acquiesced, 


Head of Chamber Backs United 
States Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
New York Times on April 29, 1957: 

Heap oF CHAMBER Backs UNITED STATES 
AGENCY—COLEMAN STRESSES NEED FOR BUSI- 
NESS LIAISON OFFICE, WHICH FACED BUDGET 
Cur 
WASHINGTON, April 28.—John S. Coleman, 

president of the United States Chamber of 

Commerce, said today the organization was 

not “against everything” in its campaign to 

persuade Congress to cut the Federal budget. 

It would be tragic to lose the Business and 
Defense Service Administration, the Com- 
merce Department's business liaison branch, 
he commented in an interview on the eve of 
the chamber’s 45th annual meeting. 

The industry divisions of the administra- 
tion would be eliminated by a 83,500,000 
budget cut approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce, has asked the Senate to restore 
almost all of it. The cut has disturbed the 
Government's mobilization planners as much 
as it has businessmen. 

CALLED GO-BETWEEN 

Mr. Coleman called the administration 
the basis of industrial mobilization for war 
and the go-between for business and Gov- 
ernment, It is a small item and should be 
reinstated, he emphasized. 

Asked if he thought Congress had gone 
too far with other cuts, he said he could not 
think of any others. 

The Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration handles much of Government in- 
dustry planning for a war emergency. It 
administers priorities for scarce materials. 
Its industry divisions are headed by busi- 
nessmen on leave from their companies. 
Its nonmobilization work is to pass informa- 
tion and opinion between Government and 
industry. 

Mr. Coleman is president of the Burroughs 
Corporation of Detroit, electronic equipment 
manufacturers. Before his chamber activi- 
ty, he was known for his work on behalf of 
liberalized foreign-trade policies, His 1-year 
term ends with this meeting. 

The chamber is making intensive efforts 
for budget reductions. It is the country's 
most representative business organization. 
About 2.500.000 businessmen belong to its 
ster affiliated chambers and trade associa- 

ons, 
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Several thousand members will attend the 
3 days of sessions on taxes, the postal deficit, 
housing, agriculture, education, business 
leadership, foreign policy, and other mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Coleman, who is 59 years old, said he 
traveled 75,000 miles the last year trying to 
get local people all over the United States 
to measure the things they wanted against 
the national welfare. 

He said he had been chiding businessmen 
to pay more attention to the affairs of their 
own locality and of the Nation, and to be 
vocal with their own employees first of all. 

“We have to think globally.“ he stressed. 

On the controversy over limiting oil im- 
ports, Mr. Coleman said, “I don't see why 
we don't cap our own wells and import the 
foreign oll while it's available.” The security 
argument for curbs is that imports discour- 
age domestic exploration. 

the domestic economy, Mr. 
Coleman said that to an industrialist, the up- 
ward trend of prices doesn't look like infla- 
tion, it looks like an evergrowing economy. 


The Right-To-Work Hoax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an article by Mel Sacks in Tex- 
tile Labor entitled “The Right-To-Work 
Hoax: Stairway to Poverty”: 

The State of Indiana has succumbed to 
“right to work.” The Ist industrial center 
and the 18th in a rolicall of stricken States, 
Indiana fell before the poisoned arrows of 
big-business and reactionary-farm groups. 

Spurred on by their success, these hate- 
labor groups are now hatching plans to trap 
Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maryland. They hope the Senate's probe 
of labor racketeering will bait the trap. 

American workers, of course, are the chief 
victims of right-to-work laws. All of Amer- 
ica, however, will suffer from the shrunken 
payrolls and reduced consumer power washed 
away by this tidal wave of union busting. 

Cancerlike, right-to-work laws appear in- 
nocent at first glance. They masquerade 
behind a facade of fine-sounding words. But 
sometimes words don’t mean what they seem 
to. Everybody believes in rights and every- 
body wants work. But when workers lift the 
curtain off the words “right to work” they 
get a bleak picture of lower wages, longer 
hours and insecurity. 

How did this double-talk legislation get 
into so many State books? 

Who were the back-door fathers of these 
laws, often conceived in secrecy and fre- 
quently delivered as riders to unrelated bilis? 

The first right-to-work law originated in 
Florida. In 1939, the Associated Industries, 
Florida afiliate of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, began to press hard for 
restrictive labor legislation. In 1941, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
employers of low-wage farm labor, also 
Jumped on the open shop bandwagon. 

The movement gained real momentum in 
the midst of wartime hysteria and was 
designed to stop unions from enrolling newly 
hired workers in defense industries. Such 
workers enjoyed the same high standards 
older union members had to struggle to win, 
Yet when they were asked to help pay the 
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freight for such gains through Initiation 
fees and dues, employers urged them to resist. 

Always on the lookout for new and im- 
proved ways of walloping unions, big busi- 
ness groups saw that a campaign to pit work- 
er against worker, under the guise of the 
right to work without joining a union, was 
tailor-made for them. 

In Tom Watson, Florida's attorney general, 
they found their architect. In 1941, 1 month 
after he had been elected with labor support, 
Watson spoke out for the open shop. Shortly 
afterward he advocated a bill to ban the 
closed shop on all public projects. 

In support of this bill he charged that at 
Camp Blanding many workers were forced to 
pay union dues at hiring time and then were 
laid off 6 weeks later. He submitted no 
proof. What's more, not a single worker was 
produced to back his charge and to claim 
a refund of his dues. Fortunately, the bill 
died in the House Labor Committee. 

Despite this setback, Watson and his 
backers continued to build up their 
strength. They decided to abandon Federal 
action and push their plan on the State level 
in Florida. A smokescreen of publicity was 
blown over the State. Unions were charged 
with impeding the war effort, racketeering 
and curtailing the rights of individual 
workers, 

By August 1944 Watson and State Repre- 
sentative Joe Jenkins, who had sponsored an 
unsuccessful open-ship bill in 1939, got a 
charter for a statewide right-to-work com- 
mittee. W. L. Storey, chairman of the Farm 
Bureau's labor committee, was installed as 
president. The buddy-buddy deal between 
Florida big business and big farmers was in 
the open. Another group, the Florida Voters 
for Constitutional Government, pitched in, 
too. In fact, everybody got into the act ex- 
cept Florida's workers. 

The Miami Citzen pointed out that the 
leaders came from the backward, low-wage 
séctions of the State where the lumber and 
turpentine interests rule their workers like 
barons of old, and laborers received little or 
nothing for working in groves and on the 
farm." 

A constitutional amendment banning 
union security provisions was finally passed 
in Florida's general election November 7, 1944. 
The open-shoppers collared 55 percent of the 
vote. Where city support was almost evenly 
split, the rural areas supported the amend- 
ment 2 to 1. f 

Following a Federal district court ruling 
that the statute was not self-enforcing, but 
required an enabling act, Attorney General 
Watson went to Washington. He scoured 
Government labor relations agencies, re- 
questing them not to award union security 
on public projects. But the Fedcral agen- 
cies refused to go alone. 

Shortly afterward, Watson filed suit against 
several firms for having closed-shop con- 
tracts, but lost. 

Watson also brought the threat of vigi- 
lantes into the picture. A private goon squad, 
the Veterans’ Industrial Association, organ- 
ized as union wreckers in Arkansas, was 
imported. 

Watson later broke with this group be- 
cause they were opposed to all labor, whereas 
he claimed he only fought the closed shop. 
For a while, Watson led the Federated Work- 
ers of America, a group whose purpose was to 
set up open-shop unions on a national basis. 
This died but the “wreck” law remained. 

Right-to-work laws have been in effect 
long enough in 17 States to permit evalua- 
tion, It is noteworthy that those saddled 
with the law have average per capita incomes 
of only $1,400 a year. The national average 
is $2,000. 8 

In right-to-work States union organizing 
efforts have been strangled. The rug has 
been pulled out from under job security. 
Workers grasp at almost any miserable wage 
offered them, 
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Instead of being friends and neighbors, 
workers become deadly competitors forced 
by economic distress to throw themselves 
into a cheap labor market. 

Right-to-work States are pocked with 
poverty. They offer an object lesson to work- 
ers in union shop States because a study 
of right-to-work in action shouts out: “Don’t 
let this happen to you.” 


The Lord & Taylor Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
20 years, Lord & Taylor, one of the out- 
standing department stores of New York 
City, in recognition of some current 
event or development of humanita- 
rian significance, has established an an- 
nual award to which certain individuals 
identified with the activity concerned 
have been recognized and a substantial 
monetary donation given to a deserving 
charitable organization. This year the 
award was based upon the theme of the 
peaceful atom. Certain individuals 
identified with the atomic program were 
cited and the monetary award of $10,000 
was given to the Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research. 

The address of Miss Dorothy Shaver, 
president of Lord & Taylor, served to 
dramatize the myriad of uses for the 
peaceful atom and was so impressive to 
me as I listened to it as the accompani- 
ment to the cinematic presentation that 
I feel it merits inclusion in CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS By Mtss DOROTHY SHAVER, PRESIDENT 
or LORD & TAYLOR, AT THE 20TH LORD & 

TAYLOR AWARD LUNCHEON, APRIL 12, 1957 


It is my great pleasure to welcome you to 
the 20th Lord & Taylor award luncheon. 

The Lord & Taylor award is held in the 
belief that business in a democracy has a 
responsibility to contribute to the humani- 
tarian well-being and enlightenment of the 
community and Nation. Presented as a 
public service, the award seeks to renew our 
faith in our present world as in our future 
through the recognition of the achievements 
of the modern pioneer, whether his frontier 
be a laboratory, a studio, or an office. 

Today it is our privilege and our challenge 
to be living in an era of great discovery, a 
discovery that is to shape the character of 
our times. It is the knowledge of the power 
of the atom. Its towering prominence on 
the landscape of our age is still partially 
obscured, That mankind is assembled at 
the foot of a great new and fertile power for 
good, there is no doubt. 

Awareness of the immensity of the force 
contained in the atom first exploded over 
the hearts and minds of men in a deathly 
warning. Still haunting the human imagi- 
nation is the destruction of Hiroshima, We 
now know this same force as one of our 
greatest powers for peace. It is the dedi- 
cated purpose of this program to shed fur- 
ther light on the promise of atomic energy 
for the betterment of mankind. 

We are keenly aware that only the trained 
scientific mind can truly grasp the intrica- 
cies of the atom. We, as laymen in science, 
can only marvel at the meaning of this dis- 
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covery and pay humble tribute to the daring 
and the brilliance of the minds that are 
creating our atomic age. 


THE ANSWER OF THE ATOM 


Man in the universe is man whirling to a 
rhythm he cannot feel, obeying laws he does 
hot comprehend, participant in a pattern 
he can barely perceive, citizen of space that 
has no end. To man, a part and yet an 
Sbserver of this scene, the unknown has 
always been a challenge, truth the ever- 
sought goal. 

A transient in eternity, man seeks to make 
it his own. He watches, questions, concludes 
only to doubt again—and slowly, he learns. 

In our time, using the knowledge accumu- 
lated through history, as man observed he 
heard a new sound in the universe, a sound 
that has always existed had he learned to 
listen—the secret sound of life. It was the 
sound of atomic radiation, This was the 
clue that guided man’s thought to the great 
alscovery of the power of the atom. 

From the end of the 19th century when 
it was first perceived, scientists have explored 
this persistent radiant beam. In 1939 the 
atom was finally split and there was released 
on earth a power of an intensity never before 
telt. Unleashed for man was the encrmous 
binding force of nature—the source of life. 

The quest for this knowledge had been 
long—truth often neglected. The atom, 
baffling the searching mind by its obscurity, 
lay hidden for 25 centuries. Its existence 
was first conceived in the fifth century B. C. 
by the Greek philosopher, Democritus, who 
declared that matter is formed of invisibly 
small particles, which he called atoms, mean- 
ing something that cannot be cut. 

This astounding insight was put aside for 
1900 years by the dominance of Aristotle's 
compellingly simple explanation that matter 
Was made up of elements that could be 
seen and felt rather than of tiny bits of 
invisible matter. 

This false assumption of the physical 
World was first questioned by Galileo who 
withstood the ridicule of his time for his 
belief that principles must be tested by ex- 
periments. So started the modern scientific 
age. 

Working with inteliectual freedom, the 
Ploneer scientists of the 1600's, 1700's, and 
1800's constructed the framework of physi- 
Cal laws and principles on which today 
Scientists stand, From primitive laboratories 
all across Europe came the great truths 
that have given our age its pattern—the 
laws of motion, the nature of matter, the 
Magnetic attraction within elements, 

With the discovery of natural radioactivity 
in 1896 by the French scientist, Becquerel, a 
Tapid chain reaction of atomic discoveries 
followed: from Thompson of England, the 
electron ushering in the electronic age; from 
Pierre and Marie Curie of France, the isola- 
tion of radium and polonium; from Albert 
Einstein of Germany, the theory of the 
equivalence of mass and energy and the 
general theory of relativity; from Ruther- 
ford of England, the theory of radioactive 
decay. of the atomic nucleus and the first 
nuclear reaction; from Bohr of Denmark, 
the theory of atomic structure; from Ernest 
Lawrence of the United States, the develop- 
Ment of the cyclotron; from Fermi of Italy, 
the development of atomic fission. From 
these and many others came the knowledge 
which we now possess of the universal na- 
ture of matter and the structure of the atom. 

“The lightest atom, hydrogen, has a single 
Proton in its nucleus and an electron that 
Circles it like a planet. Within suns, hydro- 
Ben atoms fuse together and are joined by 
two neutrons. The result is a completely 
new element, helium, whose two protons at- 

a pair of circling electrons. Helium, 
in turn, becomes the heavier element, lith- 
jum as more particles join its nucleus. Thus, 
One by one, all the 92 elements were forged in 
Stellar fires until the heaviest atom of all, 
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uranium, was created. Uranium has a nu- 


cleus of 92 protons and nearly twice as many 


neutrons that is held together by stellar en- 
ergy. It is this energy that man has learned 
to liberate. 

“When a neutron strikes a uranium nu- 
cleus, it is absorbed. Under the strain 
of the added particle, the nucleus grows un- 
stable and splits in two with a burst of 
energy, releasing more neutrons. In a mass 
of uranium, the neutrons released by one 
fission travel on to produce further fissions, 
liberating more and more energy in an in- 
tense chain reaction. This same energy will 
eventually light our cities, run our factories, 
and power our ships and planes.“ 

The pulse of our Nation's life depends on 
Factories, farms, cities, the great 


wer. 
ess of transportation—each demands 
power. The lifeline to all the dynamic 


enterprises of our society, power holds the 
key to our future growth as well as to our 
present strength. 

Even with America’s great natural re- 
sources, there are areas where our power is 
inadequate. By 1975 cheap coal will be 
scarce and power costs will rise. Our oil 
consumption has reached a fantastic peak 
and continues to grow. In Europe, reserves 
of coal and availability of oil are critical to- 
day. In the countries of Asia and Africa, 
power resources are frequently lacking and 
demand, springing from newly awakened 
economies, has vastly increased. To fail in 
meeting this urgent need would be to fail 
humanity's future. 

The energy contained in world reserves of 
uranium is over 20 times that contained in 
the reserves of oll and coal. The power of 
the uranium atom released in reactors 18 
the best answer now available to the chal- 
lenge. 

“AS uranium slugs are pushed into a re- 
actor and the controls adjusted, uranium 
atoms begin to fission and the chain reaction 
builds up, producing heat. It is this heat 
that makes atomic power possible. A liquid 
pumped through the reactor is heated as it 
flows around the hot rods. Passing over 
water-carrying pipes, the liquid imparts its 
heat to the water, turning it tosteam. Thus, 
a reactor makes steam—steam to run the 
powerful turbine that turns the generator to 
produce electricity. Then the electricity 
passes through transmission lines and on 
toward the world of man to light his cities 
and lighten his labor with the energy recov- 
ered from suns that were born and died bil- 
lions of years ago. j 

“But in addition to power, a reactor can 
also produce radioisotopes, Elements in- 
serted into a reactor become radioactive. 
Thus normal iodine becomes transformed 
into an iodine radioisotope- And so on with 
many elements, enabling them to perform 
new and vital tasks.” 

This year will mark the opening of the 
first full-scale commercial nuclear power- 
plant in the United States. Located at Ship- 
pingport, Pa., this first structure on the new 
frontier is the American power industry's 
pledge to the future. 

Atomic power holds the promise of driv- 
ing the engines of ships, planes, trains, and 
rockets, giving a new dimension to their 
range. Today we have witnessed the amaz- 
ing performance of the first atomic-powered 
vessel, the submarine Nautilus which made 
naval history by salling 2 years without re- 
fueling. We see it as a symbol of navigation 
of the future. - 

Since uranium is not inexhaustible, one of 
the great promises for limitless power in the 
future rests in fusing atoms. Light-weight 
atoms are made to collide with such force 
as to unite them, releasing the violent solar 
energy that has given life to the earth. The 
problem of controlling this kind of atomic 
fire is one of science’s current frontiers. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has just an- 
nounced that a large experimental device, to 
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be known as the stellarator, will be built 

at Princeton University for the study of con- 

trolled fusion reaction. This device would 

approximate the heat of atomic fires raging 

ie ee s deep in the sun's core, 
eating for man the same power 

the universe. < 3 

Key to a Nation's prosperity and hi 
standard of living is its industrial senate: 
American industry, whose progressive atti- 
tudes have been the mainspring of its phe- 
nomenal achievements, has been quick to 
find uses for the atom, Last year, even in 
this pioneer period, industrial savings di- 
rectly attributable to radioisotopes are esti- 
mated at half a billion dollars, Approxi- 
mately 1,400 companies are at present using 
the new power of the atom. 

The hypersensitivity of the atom has given 
industry a new tool which produces extraor- 
dinary efficiency. Atomic tracers test wear 
on machines to a degree never before pos- 
sible, detect hidden flaws in fabrics and cast- 
ings, and measure the thickness. of metals 
and paper to fantastic degrees of accuracy. 

-The vast oil industry, with its complex of 
Pipelines that carry vital petroleum across 
the length and breadth of this country was 
one of the first to-put the magical atom to 
work. By using a small amount of radio- 
active material as a marker, different ship- 
ments of oil can be identified, vastly improy- 
ing efficiency. These same tracers are used 
as superhuman eyes that spot breaks tn 
transcontinental and local Pipelines, saving 
labor, time, and needless effort, 

Manufacturers of drugs are now employ- 
ing radioisotopes for more effective steriliza- 
tion of medical supplies. And so it goes— 
from steel to oil, from plastics to paper to 
fabrics to foods—every industry 18 looking to 
the atom for the answer to new and prom- 
ising methods of production. Marking our 
modern landscape are new research centers 
where engineers and scientists are probing, 
searching, experimenting with the power 
which has made this an atomic age. 

The specter of hunger has haunted more 
than two-thirds of the world’s people for 
centuries. Today fast-growing Populations 
have brought the problem of food supply in 
some parts of the world to a stage of crisis. 

Plant disease and insect pests sweep with 
regularly across all lands, bringing needless 
waste of precious food. No nation is immune 
but some have learned the means of fighting. 

The atomic biologist has brought new and 
powerful weapons to this fight. Radioactive 
isotopes are used to acquire greater under- 
standing of the life processes of plants so that 
we may learn their essential requirements, 
As radiation causes mutation, breeding ex- 
periments aimed at creating more productive 
and disease-resistant strains have been vastly 
speeded. Radiation can alter plant chromo- 
somes which contain the invisible genes that 
govern the cell's growth, enabling scientists 
to learn more fully their infiuence on the de- 
velopment of plant life. New rust-resistant 
hybrids of oats and wheat and a new higher- 
yield peanut strain are already among the 
tangible achievements of the atomic biologist. 

One vast new field of research is the pres- 
er vation of food by radiation. Exposed to it, 
potatoes can be stored for years without 
sprouting. Because radiation destroys living 
cells, scientists are using it to kill the bacteria 
that spoil food. Samples of meat are placed 
inside a lead cask and exposed to radioactive 
cobalt: Today irradiated meat remains fresh 
for weeks. Some day it may last for years as 
fresh as the day it was packaged. 

Of all the fervent hopes of mankind, none 
is more deeply felt than the desire for 
health—freedom from that tyranny that en- 
ters like a stranger and stays unwelcome to do 
violence, to threaten, or to kill. 

In the struggle to free men from illness the 
atom is a revolutionary weapon. Its value to 
our medical und has been com- 
pared to the value of the microscope, 
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Radioisotopes have opened new doors for 
medical research and treatment. One of the 
most valuable of these isotopes, radioactive 
iodine, has been used with great success in 
the treatment of thyroid disease. These iso- 
topes are carefully stored in lead vaults to 
assure protection from accumulated radia- 
tion which would prove harmful to techni- 
cians. Since an overactive thyroid will take 
up more lodine than a normal thyroid, radio- 
active lodine can swiftly and accurately 
diagnose the trouble. An atomic solution is 
prepared by remote control appartus—a de- 
vice called the master-slave. Watching his 
movements by means of mirrors, the techni- 
cian draws up the iodine and transfers a 
measured amount into a paper cup. Water 
is then added and the patient drinks the 
atomic cocktail. Above the suspect gland, 
a radiation counter moves back and forth 
detecting the iodine’s radiation and recording 
the spots where the disease is concentrated. 
This accurate diagnosis will lead to early and 
effective treatment. 

The blinking of a warning light indicates 
another priceless isotope at work—Cobalt 60. 
Mounted inside a rotating cylinder, the co- 
balt’s penetrating radiation bombards with 
special accuracy a tumor deep in the patient's 
body. Malignant cells may be destroyed by 
its powerful rays as dials keep careful count 
of the radiation received. 

In case of brain tumors which X-rays 
cannot detect, radioarsenic tracers reveal 
the exact size and position of the tumor. Its 
successful removal is achieved by using a 
special atomic probe. The probe's sensitivity 
to radiation signals the tumor's precise loca- 
tion to the surgeon during the operation, en- 
abling its complete removal. 

In the new world of atomic medicine, 
guns are used to cure. This gun is loaded 
with radioactive gold seeds. Using a potato 
as a facsimile of a cancer, gold seeds are shot 
from the gun into the desired position sim- 
ply by pulling the trigger. Radiation from 
the gold works to destroy malignancy. Re- 
moval of the seeds Is unnecessary. 

The invisible rays of the radiant atom 
are telling the story of the mysteries of 
human life with a clarity and precision never 
before revealed. New light is being shed 
on the workings of the body and the evolu- 
tionary changes during its life span. The 
atom gives new hope for answers to many 
of the enigmas of illness. 

We have seen a power that can reach out 
to the mystery and agony of illness and 
give a deeper knowledge that can bring new 
life. 

We have seen a power that can release 
humanity from centuries-old subservience to 
nature by supplying superhuman energy. 

We have seen a power that can cut waste 
and error from the huge enterprise of In- 
dustry by a sensitivity 1,000 times greater 
than man's. 

We have seen a power that can fight pes- 
tilence and blight by creating new and better 
food for the hungry of the world. 

A new freedom has come to man, so vast 
that we see only fragments of its total mean- 
ing, so powerful that it brings humility as 
well as hope, so essential that it has become 
the symbol of our future. 

Into deserts and darkness, through rav- 
aged fields and forests, into the grappling 
anxiety of poverty, into the torment of dis- 
ease, the answer of the atom will be hea 
PRESENTATION OF CITATIONS—THE HONORABLE 

W. STERLING COLE 


A born leader, active in many fields, the 
man we now salute has brought his vision 
and high intelligence to the service of his 
country as a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy since its creation in 1946. 
He served as its dynamic chairman during 
the 83d Congress and is at present its rank- 
ing Republican Member. As coauthor of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, he helped to 
set the legal foundation of all atomic activi- 
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ties in this country. His shining clarity of 
thought has been brought to bear on inter- 
national problems arising from this atomic 
age. At this crucial stage in the development 
of peaceful atomic power we are proud to 
honor this knowledgeable legislator from our 
own State of New York, United States Repre- 
sentative W. STERLING COLE, 
AMBASSADOR JAMES J, WADSWORTH 


In 1953 President Eisenhower set the cor- 
nerstone for international atomic coopera- 
tion in his famous statement before the 
United Nations. He urged the establishment 
of an international organization devoted to 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, to “serve 
the needs rather than the fears of mankind.” 

The man who was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to foster this policy at the United Na- 
tions is a veteran of 19 years of Government 
service. Member of a family of distinguished 
public servants, he served ably as chairman 
of the United States delegation at the 87- 
nation Conference on the Statute of Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. We- now 
proudly present a man of impressive achieve- 
ments, the distinguished Deputy United 
States Representative to the United Nations, 
our representative on the peaceful uses of 
atomic power, Ambasador James J. Wads- 
worth. i 

DR. LLOYD V. BERKNER 

We in New York live close to a center of 
atomic discovery, the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory located in Long Island. Those 
who run this laboratory search for the sign- 
posts of the new atomic age. Living in a 
world apart, our future is their present. 
They pursue the peaceful potential of the 
atom for medicine, biology, chemistry, 
physics, and nuclear engineering, 

The high responsibility for directing this 
work has been placed with nine of our east- 
ern universities. The educator selected to 
guide the activity on the atomic frontier has 
a many faceted personality; member of the 
first Byrd antarctic expedition and winner of 
the Congressional Gold Medal, his brilliant 
scientific mind has been called into play by 
the State, Navy, and Defense Departments. 
It is not surprising that the associated uni- 
versities has selected this long-time adven- 
turer in science as its president to direct 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory. We 
are honored to have with us today, Dr. Lloyd 
V. Berkner, 

DR. HENRY D. SMYTH 


We cannot point to the advances made in 
the atomic field without paying tribute to 
the men who have devoted their lives to 
scientific research. These are the men who 
chart their course by unseen stars, who toil 
to achieve the miracles they may never see, 
Representing the best scientific tradition, 
our next awardee has played a continuing 
role in the development of atomic energy. 
Author of the internationally famous report 
evaluating atomic achievements as of 1945, a 
former Commissioner of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, he is the present chairman of 
the science and research board at Princeton 
University under whom some of our most 
promising atomic research is taking place. 
It is my great privilege to salute Dr. Henry 
Smyth. 

COMMISSIONER HAROLD 8. VANCE 


One cannot think of atomic energy with- 
out paying tribute to the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Govern- 
ment agency which bears the responsibility 
for encouraging, directing, and inspiring the 
entire atomic energy field. Like the nucleus 
of an atom, the Atomic Energy Commission 
holds the central position in this pioneer 
period of atomic activity, coordinating the 
work of the scientist, educator, and in- 
dustrialist. 

It is singularly appropriate to this oc- 
casion that we hear from 1 of the 5 Com- 
missioners who direct the essential work of 
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the Atomic Energy Commission, a man who 
has already achieved the mark of success as 
the head of a large and vital corporation. 
He has brought a keen business mind and a 
penetrating intelligence to the service of his 
country in this vital new fleld, I am proud 
to introduce to you the Honorable Harold S. 
Vance, who has come from Washington, D. C. 
to address us today. 
GWILYM A, PRICE 

No company more successfully represents 
the ingenuity and brilliance for which Ameri- 
can industry is famous than the Westing- 
house Electric Corp. and its dynamic atomic- 
energy program. Starting in this new field 
in 1948 with a few employees, its success in 
learning the secrets of atomic power has been 
such that it now employs over 6,000 people 
in its atomic-energy division, 

Under the leadership of one of America's 
greatest industrialists, the Westinghouse 
Corp. has produced two of our foremost cur- 
rent achievements in atomic power and holds 
the plans for many more. First to translate 
atomic power into sea power, Westinghouse 
bullt the atomic furnace that drives the first 
atomic submarine, the U. 8, S, Nautilus. 
First to establish atomic power as a major 
source for electricity in this country, West- 
inghouse designed and constructed, under 
contract to the AEC, the nuclear reactor for 
America's first full-scale commercial atomic 
powerplant located at Shippingport, Pa. 

Our next distinguished citizen is a man 
with vision, with determination to learn the 
secrets of an unproved power, with the 
courage to tackle the unknown. We salute 
the president and chairman of the board of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mr. Gwilym 
A. Price. 

ALFRED IDDLES 


American industry, always alert to new po- 
tentials, early met the compelling demand 
for information on atomic energy by estab- 
lishing a private information organization, 
the Atomic Industrial Forum. 

It is the good fortune of the 500 indus- 
tries which are members of the forum to 
be led by a man whose broad experience 
and wisdom give him a unique understanding 
of the needs of industry in an atomic age. 

As its president, he led Babcock & Wilcox 
in building the nuclear portion of the Con- 
solidated Edison plant at Indian Point, on 
the Hudson, which will give New Yorkers 
their first electric power from atomic energy. 

One of the country’s most prominent engi- 
neers, long a key figure in the development 
of the power field, it is our great honor to 
cite a man who truly represents American 
industry's belief in the promise of the atom, 
president of the Atomic Industrial Forum, 
Mr. Alfred Iddles. 


PRESENTATION OF AWARD TO SLOAN-KETIER=- 
ING INSTITUTE FOR CANCER RESEARCH 


The inscription above the Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute for Cancer Research says fit- 
tingly “Within these walls a few labor un- 
ceasingly that many may live’—a phrase 
which applies aptly to its distinguished di- 
rector. Few men of science have his Uvell- 
ness of mind, his warmth of personality, his 
originality of thought. His achievements in 
the field of medical research are impressive. 
It is with hope and faith in the new power of 
the atom to advance our struggle against ill- 
ness that we give this year’s monetary award 
of 610,000 to the Sloan-Kettering Institute 
to be used to augment its great research en- 
deavor. We are deeply honored to have with 
us the man whose public-spirited generosity 
established and sustains this institute, Mr. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and also the president 
of this institute, Mr. Frank A. Howard, And 
now it ls my great pleasure to introduce Dr. 
Cornelius P. Rhoads, director of the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute, master in medicine and 
dedicated humanitarian, who will accept this 
gift. 


Libel and Slander on Television 
j EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, as a rule 
Parents rejoice when their children fol- 
low in their footsteps. I am a lawyer by 
Profession, and was privileged to serve 
On the bench in New York. Now my son 
is studying the same profession, to which 
he hopes to devote himself in life. My 
son, Victor L. Anfuso, Jr., is a freshman 
at St. John’s University School of Law 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and is serving on the 
5 board of the school's Law Re- 
View. 

In the May issue of St. John's Law 
Review is published a study written by 
my son—his first study of this type— 
dealing with torts, libel and slander, in 
Which he ‘maintains that oral extem- 
Poraneous remarks over television can 
be held as libelous. It involves two fa- 
mous New York restaurateurs, Toots 
Shor, of the restaurant of the same name, 
and Sherman Billingsley, of the Stork 
Club. This is an area which until now 
has hardly been explored. His study 
should prove of considerable interest and 
Breat value to the many people asso- 
Ciated, directly or indirectly, with the 
television industry, and to the legal pro- 
fession generally. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
Temarks, I wish to insert this brief study 
in the RECORD: 

Torts—libel and slander—oral extempo- 
Taneous remarks over television held li- 
belous: Plaintiff brought an action for libel 
alleging extemporaneous defamatory state- 
ments over defendant-television broadcast- 
ing station by defendant-master of cere- 
Monies as to his being deeply in debt. De- 
Tendants made a motion to dismiss con- 
tending that a complaint which alleges false 
Oral remarks does not state a cause of action 
in libeħh The court in denying the motion 
held that an allegation of extemporaneous 
Oral defamatory remarks over television is 
suficient to constitute a cause of action in 
libel. Shor v. Billingsley (— Misc. 2d —, 158 
N. Y. S. 2d 476 (Sup. Ct. 1957) ). 

Traditionally defamation has been sepa- 
rated into two categories according to the 
form of dissemination chosen, slander being 
Oral and libel being written! For oral def- 
amation, with certain exceptions? special 
damages have to be established, while for 
& writing, by nature more permanent and 
durable, damage is presumed.‘ Libel has 
been further extended to inciude all com- 
munications by sight, e. g., a picture, cari- 
cature," or effigy.* 

wever, courts and the State legislatures 
Seem to be either in hopeless disagreement 
or indecision * as to which form to apply to 
new technological developments. Defama- 
tion by motion pictures has been consistenly 
e as libel’ but no such unlformity 
exists where false remarks were broadcast 
Da radio or television. Some courts, apply- 
ng the classic distinctions of form, categor- 
2 d defamatory statements read from a script 
5 and extemporaneous remarks as 
x deru In another group of cases the 
Orm used was not decisive since recovery, in 
ed eS 
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any case, could be granted without proof of 
special damages. Thus, where the remarks 
were actionable per se, either reflecting upon 
the integrity of a public official,” imputing 
the commission of a crime,” or injuring the 
plaintiff in his business, the courts refused 
to classify the defamation. One Pennsyl- 
vania court would not distinguish between 
libel and slander with relation to the modern 
electronic media since the wide range of dis- 
semination possible is equally present wheth- 
er the utterance is oral or written.“ Various 
State statutes “ are in disagreement as to 
whether defamation over the alr waves con- 
stitutes libel or slander; while in England, 
by statute, any defamatory broadcast Is con- 
sidered libel.” 

Some jurisdictions have generally limited 
the liability of a broadcasting station as a 
disseminator of defamation, demanding only 
a high standard of preventive care. If the 
remarks were extemporaneous, or there was 
no right of censorship over a defamatory po- 
litical speech,” the station was relieved of 
responsibility. Liability could be imposed, 
however, when there was some method of 
control not utilized, as a failure to censor a 
defamatory script.” Conversely, in other 
States the element of control is not relevant 
in deciding the question of lability. Thus, 
in Sorensen v. Wood,” the fact that a broad- 
caster was precluded by act of Congress 
from censoring a political speech, was held 
not to constitute a defense. The Court de- 
clared liability to be comparable to that of 
a newspaper, observing that a radio station 
had no “privilege to join and assist a libel,” = 
Since then, 26 States have adopted statutes 
absolving the station from liability for de- 
famatory remarks made by a political candi- 
date, while several States“ make it contin- 
gent upon the exercise of due care. 

New York has followed the formal distinc- 
tions between libel and slander in both radio 
and television so that only statements 
delivered from a script are libelous” Some 
lack of due care or disregard of control, 
such as rebroadcasting the defamation.” 
seems to be sufficient to extend liability to 
the broadcaster. Station owners have not 
been held responsible for interpolated de- 
famatory comments,” a mere coincidental 
allusion to the plaintiff by television scen- 
ery“ or, by statute, for a defamatory politi- 
cal broadcast. 

The instant case, declaring the perma- 
nence of form concept not to be a restric- 
tive doctrine, is the first to extend the prin- 
ciple of libel to oral remarks. The Court 
contended that any broadcast, regardless of 
form, has a greater potential for harm than 
a writing, and therefore is more properly 
placed in the libel area. It was further 
stated that legislation is not needed to 
change the rule since defamation is basically 
a cominon-law action, No mention is made 
of the extent of liability of the defendant- 
broadcaster for a seemingly uncontrollable 
remark, save that a good cause of action is 
stated against it. 

In examining the case in relation to the 
judicial development of the law, it would 
seem to sanction a contradiction in terms. 
No longer need a libel be considered as writ- 
ten, and a slander as spoken, defamation.* 
This is in direct violation of the dictum laid 
down in Locke v. Gibbons,“ and followed by 
all jurisdictions save two,” that our courts 
cannot legislate to eradicate the long-estab- 
lished distinctions between, libel and slan- 
der.” 

While it is true that damage from defama- 
tory statements can almost be presumed to 
occur over the modern electronic media, it 
would seem more logical to include oral 
defamation by radio or television as a cate- 
gory of slander per se™ Another solution 
might be to discard the outmoded forms 
and make one action for defamation with 
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certain categories exempt from proof of - 
cial damages. The legislature and mab — 
courts would seem the best method of cor- 
recting a field of our law rapidly 

confused and divided by contradiction, 


See Remington v. Bentley (88 F. Supp. 
166 (S. D. N. Y. 1949); Nichols v. Item Pub- 
lishers, Inc. (309 N. Y. 596, 132 N. E. 2d 860 
(1956) ); Locke v. Gibbons (164 Misc. 877, 
299 N: Y. Supp. 188 (Sup. Ct. 1937), aff'd 
mem., 253 App. Div. 887 (13 N. T. S. 2d 1015) 
(ist Dept. 1938) ). 

* Proof of actual damages of a pecuniary 
nature need not be alleged if the false utter- 
ance imputes to the party commission of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, unfitness 
in profession, trade or duties of employment, 
or a loathsome disease (see Pollard v. Lyon 
(91 U. S. 225 (1875)); Keefe v. O’Brien (203 
Misc. 113, 116 N. Y, S. 2d 286 (Sup. Ct. 1952) ); 
8 5 (175 Kans. 764, 267 P. 

)) or unchastity to a man 
(N. Y. Rules Civ. Prac. 97), i ay 
ats Locke re Hapon, supra note 1. See 

oore v. Francis (123 N. Y, 199, 23 N. 
(890). 3 N. E. 1127 

* Ostrowe v. Lee (256 N. Y. 36, 175 N. E. 
505); see Pollard v. Lyon, supra note 2; Rat- 
clife v. Evans ((1892) 2 Q. B. 524 (C. A.)). 

Peck v. Tribune Co. (214 U.S. 185 (1909) ); 
Burton v. Crowell Publishing Co. (82 F. 2d 
154 (2d Cir. 1936) ). 

€ Brown v. Harrington (208 Mass. 600, 95 
N. E. 655 (1911)). = 

Johnson v. Commonwealth (14 Atl, 425 
(Pa. 1888) (per curiam) ). 

* Schultz v. Frankfort Marine, Acc. & Plate 
Glass Ins. Co. (152 Wis. 537, 139 N. W. 386 
(1913) ). 

*See Wright v. R. K. O. Radio Pictures, 
Inc. (55 F. Supp. 639 (D. C. Mass. 1944); 
Brown v. Paramount Publix Corp. (240 App. 
Diy. 520, 270 N. Y. Supp. 544 (3d Dep't 1934) ); 
Merle v. Sociological Research Film Corp. 
(166 App. Div. 376, 152 N. ¥. Supp. 829 
(Ist Dep't 1915)); Youssoupof v. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, Ltd. (50 T. L. R. 
581 (C. A. 1934)). 

*See Charles Parker Co. v. Silver City 
Crystal Co. (142 Conn. 605, 116 A. 2d 440 
(1955)); Sorensen v. Wood (123 Neb. 348, 
243 N. W. 82 (1932)); Weglein v. Golder 
(317 Pa. 437, 177 Atl. 47 (1935) ). 

3 Remington v. Bentley (88 F. Supp. 166 
(S. D. N. Y. 1949)). It is noteworthy that 
this case involved a communication by sight 
over a television broadcast. 

See Kelly v. Hoffman (137 N. J. L. 695, 61 
A. 2d 143 (1948) ). 

See Irwin v. Ashhurst (158 Oreg. 61, 74 
P. 2d 1127 (1938) ). 

u Miles v, Louis Wasmer, Inc. (172 Wash, 
466, 20 P. 2d 847 (1933) ). 

33 See Summit Hotel Co. v. National Broad- 
casting Co. (336 Pa. 182, 8 A. 2d 302 (1939)), 
See also Coffey v. Midland Broadcasting Co, 
(8 F. Supp. 889 (W. D. Mo, 1934)). 

3 See Cal. Civ. Code Ann., sec. 46 (West 
1954) (slander); Fla. Stat. Ann., sec. 770.03 
(1944) (libel or slander); II. Rev. Stat., ch. 
38, sec. 404.1 (libel); Ind. Ann, Stat., sec. 
2-518 (Burns 1946) (libel or slander); Mont. 
Rey. Code Ann., sec. 64-205 (1947) (libel or 
slander); N. D. Rev. Code, sec. 12-2815 (1943) 
(slander); Wash. Rev. Code, sec. 9.58,010 
(Supp. 1955) (criminal libel). 

* Defamation Act, 1952, 15 and 16 Geo, 6 
and 1 Eliz. 2, c. 66. 

Summit Hotel Co. v. National Broadcast- 
ing Co., supra, note 15. 

» Kelly v. Hoffman (137 N. J. L. 695, 61 A. 2d 
143 (1948) ). 

»Felir v. Westinghouse Radio Stations, 
Inc., (186 F. 2d 1 (3d Cir, 1950) )., cert, denied 
(341 U. S. 909 (1951) ). 

1123 Neb, 348, 243 N. W. 82 (1932), appeal 
dismissed, KFAB Broadcasting Co. v. Soren- 
sen (290 U. S. 599 (1933) (per curiam) ); cf, 
Coffey v. Midland Broadcasting Co, (8 F. 
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Supp. 889 (W. D. Mo. 1934)); Miles v. Louis 
Wasmer, Inc. (172 Wash. 466, 20 P. 2d 847 
(1933) ). 

=66 Stat. 717, 47 U. S. C., sec. 315 (a) 
(1952). 

See Peck v. Tribune Co. (214 U. S. 185 
(1909) ); Walker v. Bee-News Publishing Co. 
(122 Neb. 511, 240 N. W. 579 (1932) ): Laudati 
v. Stea (44 R. I. 303, 117 Atl. 422 (1922)). 

=% Sorensen v. Wood (123 Neb, 348, 243 N. W. 
82, 85 (1932)), appeal dismissed, KFAB 
Broadcasting Co. v. Sorensen (290 U. S. 599 
(1933)) (per curiam). 

* Ariz. Code Ann., sec. 27-2007 (Supp. 
1954); Ark. Stat. Ann., sec. 3-1606 (1956); 
Cal. Civ. Code, sec. 48.5 (3) (West 1954); Colo. 
Rev. Stat. Ann., ch. 41-2-6 (1953); Fla. Stat. 
Ann., sec. 770.04 (Supp. 1956) ; Ga. Code Ann., 
sec. 105-713 (1956); Idaho Code Ann., sec. 
6-701 (Supp. 1955); III. Rev. Stat., ch. 38, sec. 
404.2 (b) (1951); Kan. Gen, Stat. Ann, sec. 
60-746a (Supp. 1955); La Rev. Stat., tit. 45, 
sec, 1352 (1954); Me. Rev. Stat. Ann., ch. 
130, sec. 32 (1954); Mich. Stat. Ann., sec. 
27.1406 (Supp. 1953); Miss. Code Ann., sec. 
1059.5 (2) (1956); Mo. Ann. Stat., sec. 537.105 
(Vernon 1953); Neb. Rev. Stat., sec. 86-602 
(1950); Nev. Stat., ch. 230 (1951); N. M. Stat. 
Ann., sec. 40-27-35 (Supp. 1955); N. D. Rev. 
Code, sec. 14-0209 (Supp. 1953); Ohio Rev. 
Code Ann., sec, 2739.03 (A) (Baldwin Supp. 
1956); Ore. Rev. Stat., sec. 30.760 (2) (1953); 
Pa. Stat. Ann., tit. 12, sec. 1585 (Purdon Supp. 
1956) ; S. C. Cade, sec. 23-7 (Supp. 1956); Utah 
Code Ann,, sec. 45-2-5 (Supp. 1955); Va. Code 
Ann., sec. '8-632.1 (1950); W. Va. Code Ann. 
sec. 5482 (1) (Michie 1955); Wyo. Comp. Stat. 

-Ann., sec. 3-8204 (Supp. 1955). 

* Iowa Code Ann., sec. 659.5 (1950); N. C. 
Gen, Stat. Ann., sec. 99-5 (Michie 1950); 
8. D. Code, sec. 47.0506 (Supp. 1952); Tex. 
Rev. Civ. Stat. Ann., art 5433a (Vernon Supp. 
1956); cf. Md. Ann. Code, art. 75, sec. 19A 
(Flack 1951); Minn. Stat. Ann., sec. 544.043 
(Supp. 1954); Mont. Rev. Codes Ann., sec. 
64-205 (1947); Wash. Rev. Code, sec. 19.64.010 
(1943). 

Hartmann v. Winchell (296 N. Y. 296, 73 
N. E. 2d 30 (1947)); Hryhorijiv v. Winchell 
(180 Miso, 574, 45 N. Y. S. 2d 31 (Sup. Ct. 
1943) , aff'd mem., 267 App. Div. 817,47 N. T. S. 
2d 102 (Ist Dep't 1944)). In like manner 
extemporaneous remarks are treated as slan- 
der. See Tex Smith, The Harmonica Man, 
Ine. v. Godfrey (198 Misc. 1006, 102 N. Y. 5. 
2d 251 (Sup. Ct. 1951)); Locke v. Gibbons 
(164 Misc. 877, 299 N. Y. Supp. 188 (Sup. Ct. 
1937), aff'd mem., 253 App. Div. 887, 2 N. Y. S. 
2d 1015 (ist Dep't 1938)). One case would 
seem to place a defamatory television prop 
in the libel area. Landau y. Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc. (205 Misc. 357, 128 
N. Y. S. 2d 254 (Sup. Ct. 1954), aff'd mem., 1 
A. D. 2d 660, 147 N. Y. S. 2d 687 (Ist Dep't 
1955)). See also Lefiar, Torts, 1954 Arin. Sur- 
vey Am. L. 549, 562. 

See Josephson v. Knickerbocker Broad- 
casting Co. (179 Misc. 787, 38 N. Y. 5. 2d 985 
(Supt. Ct. 1942) ). 

> See Ter Smith, The Harmonica Man, Inc. 

Godfrey, supra note 27. 

See Josephson v. Knickerbocker Broad- 
casting Co., supra note 28. 

a See Landau v. Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., supra note 27. 

=N. Y. Civ. Prac, Act, sec. 337-a. See Legis, 
Note, Defamation by Radio and Television, 
30 St. John’s L. Rey. 133 (1955). 

"Seo Ostrowe v. Lee (256 N. Y. 36, 39, 
175 N. E. 505, 506 (1931)). 

™ Locke v. Gibbons (164 Misc. 877, 880, 299 
N. Y. Supp. 188, 193 (Sup. Ct. 1937), aff'd 
mem., 253 App. Diy. 887, 2 N. Y. S. 2d 1015 
(Ist Dep't 1938) ). 

bid. 


™ See Summit Hotel Co. v. National Broad- 
casting Co. (336 Pa. 182, 8 A. 2d 302 (1939) ); 
see also Coffey v. Midland Broadcasting Co. 
(8 F. Supp. 889 (W. D. Mo. 1934) ). 

s Locke v. Gibbons, supra note 34. 

*See note 2 supra. It is interesting to 
note that falsely imputing unchastity to a 
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woman wes made actionable per se by stat- 
ute. This was formerly adopted in section 
1908 of the New York Code of Civil Proce- 
dure and is continued today in the New York 
Rules of Civil Practice, rule 97. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cove or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an Index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dla- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconn as follows: First, the Senate 
proc second, the House 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Ís- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

d, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp fori day. In no 
case will a speech be printed In the Rxcoap of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs haye not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day. limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless ‘otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 1Q days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estima‘e in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm mications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
8 reference thereto at the proper place 

© proceedings, 


